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OUR  SECOND  VOLUME. 

We  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  which  the  com- 
mencement  of  our  Second  Volume  afforjls  us,  of  ad- 
dressing a few  words  of  acknowledgment  to  our  friends, 
both  contributors  and  readers.  In  the  short  space  of 
seven  months,  we  have  been  enabled  by  their  support 
to  win  for  “Notes  and  Queries”  no  unimportant  po- 
sition among  the  literary  journals  of  this  country.  We 
came  forward  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  literary 
brotherhood  of  this  great  nation  an  organ  through 
which  they  might  announce  their  difficulties  and  re- 


quirements, through  which  such  difficulties  might  find 
solution,  and  such  requirements  be  supplied.  The 
little  band  of  kind  friends  who  first  rallied  round  us 
has  been  reinforced  by  a host  of  earnest  men,  who,  at 
once  recognising  the  utility  of  oiir  purpose,  and  seeing 
in  our  growing  prosperity  how  much  love  of  letters 
existed  among  us,  have  joined  us  heart  and  hand  in 
the  great  object  we  proposed  to  ourselves  in  our  Pro- 
spectus; namely,  that  of  making  “Notes  and  Queries” 
by  mutual  intercommunication,  “ a most  useful  sup- 
plement to  works  already  in  existence  — a treasury  for 
enriching  future  editions  of  them — and  an  important 
contribution  towards  a more  perfect  history  than  we 
yet  possess  of  our  language,  our  literature,  and  those  to 
whom  we  owe  them.” 

Thanks,  again  and  again,  to  the  friends  and  corre- 
spondents, who,  by  their  labours,  are  enabling  us  to 
accomplish  this  great  end.  To  them  be  the  honour  of 
the  work.  We  are  content  to  say  with  the  Arabian 
poet : 

“ With  conscious  pride  we  view  the  band 
Of  faithful  friends  that  round  us  stand  ; 

With  pride  exult,  that  we  alone 
Can  join  these  scattered  gems  in  one; 

Rejoiced  to  be  the  silken  line 
On  which  these  pearls  united  shine.” 


PARISH  REGISTERS  — STATISTICS.  | 

Among  the  good  services  rendered  to  the  public  ! 
by  yourself  and  your  correspondents,  few,  I think, 
will  be  found  more  important  than  that  of  havino- 
drawn  their  attention  to  Mr.  Wyatt  Edgell’s  valu- 
able suggestions  on  the  transcription  of  Parochial 
llegisters.  The  supposed  impracticability  of  his 
plan  has  perhaps  hitherto  deterred  those  most  ! 
competent  to  the  work  from  giving  it  the  consider- 
ation which  it  deserves.  I believe  the  scheme  to 
be  perfectly  practicable ; and,  as  a first  move  in 
the  work,  I send  you  the  result  of  my  own  deal- 
ings with  the  registers  of  my  parish. 

It  is  many  years  since  I lelt  the  desideratum 
which  Mr.  Edgell  has  brought  before  the  public  ; 
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and,  by  way  of  testing  tbe  practicability  of  tran- 
scribing and  printing  the  parochial  registers  of  the 
entire  kingdom  in  a form  convenient  I'or  reference, 
I made  an  alphabetical  transcript  of  my  own, 
which  is  now  complete.  The  modus  operandi  which 
I adopted  was  this  ; — 1. 1 first  transcribed,  on  sepa- 
rate slips  of  paper,  each  baptismal  entry,  with  its 
date,  and  a reference  to  the  page  of  the  register, 
tying  up  the  slips  in  the  order  in  which  the  names 
were  entered  in  the  register ; noting,  as  I pro- 
ceeded, on  another  paper,  the  number  of  males  and 
females  in  each  year. 

2.  The  slips  being  thus  arranged,  they  came  in 
their  places  handy  for  collation  with  the  original. 
I then  collated  each,  year  by  year ; during  the 
process  depositing  the  slips  one  by  one  in  piles 
alphabetically,  according  to  the  initial  letter  of  the 
surnames. 

3.  This  done,  I sorted  each  pile  in  an  order  as 
strictly  alphabetical  as  that  used  in  dictionaries  or 
ordinary  indices. 

4.  I then  transcribed  them  into  a book,  in  their 
order,  collating  each  j>age  as  the  work  proceeded. 

5.  I then  took  the  marriages  in  hand,  adopting 
the  same  plan ; entering  each  of  these  twice,  viz. 
both  under  the  husband’s  and  the  wife’s  name. 

6.  Next,  the  burials,  on  the  same  plan. 

7.  I then  drew  up  statistical  tables  of  the  num- 
ber of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials  in  each  year, 
males  and  females  separately ; where  the  register 
appeared  badly  kept  making  notes  of  the  fact,  and 
adding  such  observations  as  occasionally  seemed 
necessary. 

8.  I then  drew  up  lists  of  vicars,  transcripts  of 
miscellaneous  records  of  events,  and  other  casual 
entries  that  appeared  in  the  register.* 

I noted,  as  I went  on,  the  time  occupied  in  each 
of  these  operations.  It  was  as  follows  : — 


* To  obviate  the  dlfificulties  arising  from  capricious 
spelling,  I assumed  tiuit  which  I thought  to  he  the 
correct  oue,  and  entered  all  of  the  name  under  that  one, 
placing,  however,  in  parenthesis,  the  actual  mode  of 
spelling  adopted  in  the  instance  in  question,  and  also 
. entering  the  name,  as  actually  spelt,  in  its  proper  place, 
with  reference  to  the  place  where  the  searcher  would 
tind  it ; e.  g.  In  my  register,  the  name  of  “ Caiser  ” ap- 
pears under  more  than  twenty  varieties  of  form.  1 enter 
them  all  under  “ Cayser.”  In  the  opposite  the 

first  of  these  entiics,  I write  consecutively  the  different 
inodes  of  spelling  the  name  — “ Caisar,”  “Caiser,” 
“ Casi.ar,”  “ Kayser,”  &c.  &c.  &c.  In  the  table  itself, 
I write, 

Cayser,  .Tohn. 

[Casiar]  John. 

[Kaysar]  John,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Then,  “ Casiar,”  “ Kaysar,"  &c.,  appear  in  their  re- 
spective places  sic,  “ Casiar,”  v.  “ Cayser,"  “ Kaysar,” 
V.  “ Cayser,”  &c.,  nearly  on  the  plan  adojitcd  by  Mr. 
Dulfus  Hardy  in  his  admirable  indices  to  the  Close 
Hulls. 


1.  The  first  transcripts  on  slips,  with  addition  of 

statistical  tables — 

Baptisms  - - - - 2004 

Marriages,  420 ; each  twice  840 

Burials  - - - - 1244 

Total  - - - 4088. ..55i  hours. 

2.  Collating  and  filing  alphabetically  23  — 

3.  Sorting  in  strict  alphabetical  order  13^  — 

4.  Transcribing  into  book  - - 91J  — 

5.  Copying  statistical  tables  into  book  5 — 

Transcripts  of  miscellaneous  entries, 

lists  of  vicars,  &c.  &c.  - - - 7 — 

Total  - - - 1951:  hours. 

My  registers  begin  in  the  year  1558,  and  the 
present  population  of  the  parish  is  about  420 ; so 
that  you  have  here  an  account  of  the  labour  neces- 
sary to  complete  an  alphabetical  transcript  of  the 
register  of  a rural  parish  of  that  extent  in  popu- 
lation. 

I send  you  the  result  as  a first  step  to  a work 
of  great  national  importance,  and  of  inestimable 
value  with  relation  to  family  descent,  title  to 
property  long  in  abeyance,  &c.  &c.  As  to  statis- 
tics, I doubt  whether  any  data  worthy  of  consi- 
deration can  be  obtained  from  these  sources,  owing 
to  the  constant  irregularities  which  occur  in  keep- 
ing the  registers. 

No  man,  much  less  the  minister  of  a parish,  who 
has  abundant  calls  upon  his  time,  can  be  expected 
to  sit  down  to  the  task  of  transcribing  his  registers 
through  many  consecutive  hours ; but  there  are 
few  who  could  not  give  occasionally  one  or  two 
hours  to  the  work.  In  this  way  1 e^Tected  my 
transcripts;  the  work  of  195  hours  being  distri- 
buted through  nearly  five  months  — no  great 
labour  after  all. 

On  an  average,  twelve  words,  with  the  figures, 
may  be  calculated  for  each  entry;  which  will  give 
for  this  parish  about  500  folios.  Each  entry 
having  been  transcribed  twice,  we  may  call  it,  at 
a rough  calculation,  1000  folios  written  out  ready 
for  printing. 

If  the  authorities  at  the  Registrar-General’s 
office  would  give  their  attention  to  it,  they  must 
have  there  abundant  data  on  which  to  form  calcu- 
lations as  to  the  probable  cost  of  the  undertaking. 
And  I cannot  help  thinking  that,  setting  aside 
printing  as  an  after  consideration,  alphabetical 
transcripts,,  at  least,  might  be  obtained  of  all  the 
parochial  registers  in  the  kingdom,  and  deposited 
in  that  oflice,  at  no  insurmountable  expense;  and 
if  the  cost  appear  too  heavy,  the  accomplishment 
of  the  work  might  be  distributed  through  a given 
number  of  years ; say  ten,  or  even  twenty. 

Parliament  might,  perhaps,  be  induced  to  vote 
.an  annual  grant  for  so  important  a work  till  it 
was  accomplished;  albeit,  when  we  think  of  their 
niggardly  denial  of  any  thing  to  the  printing,  or 
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even  the  conservation,  of  the  public  records,  san- 
guine hopes  from  that  quarter  can  hardly  be  in- 
dulged. 

To  insure  correctness,  without  which  the  scheme 
would  be  utterly  valueless,  I would  proj>ose  that 
a certain  number  of  competent  transcribers  be  ap- 
pointed for  each  county,  either  at  a given  salary, 
or  at  a remuneration  of  so  much  per  entry,  to 
copy  the  registers  of  those  parishes  the  ministers 
of  which  are  unwilling  to  do  it,  or  feel  themselves 
unequal  to  the  task.  The  option,  however,  should 
•always,  in  the  first  instiince,  be  given  to  the 
minister,  as  the  natural  custos  of  the  registers, 
and  as  one,  from  local  knowledge,  likely  to  do  the 
work  correctly.  To  each  county  there  should 
also  be  .appointed  one  or  more  competent  persons 
as  collators,  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  tran- 
scribers. 

I throw  out  these  rough  hints  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  your  correspondents  will  furnish  their 
ideas  on  the  subject,  till  we  at  last  arrive  at  a fully 
practicable  plan  of  carrying  out  Mr. Wyatt  Edgell’s 
suggestions,  and,  at  all  events,  obtain  transcripts, 
if  not  printed  copies,  of  evei'y  register  in  the 
kingdom.  L.  B.  L. 


THE  HUDIBKASTIC  VERSE. 

'■'■He  that  fights  and  7~nns  away”  ^c.  — Your 
correspondent  Melanion  may  be  assured  tlnat 
the  orations  of  Demosthenes  do  not  aSbrd  any 
trace  of  the  proverbial  senarius,  dW;p  6 <peiyaiu 
Kfil  ■waKiv  ixccxh<^^Tat ; and  it  does  not  appear  quite 
clear  how  the  apophthegm  containing  it  (which 
has  been  so  generally  atti’ibuted  to  Plutarch) 
has  been  concocted.  Heeren,  in  doing  full  jus- 
tice to  the  biographical  talent  of  the  Chsero- 
nean,  has  yet  observed,  “ We  m.ay  easily  see 
that  in  his  Lives  he  only  occasionally  indicates  his 
authorities,  because  his  own  he.ad  was  so  often 
the  source.”  It  is  in  the  life  of  Demosthenes  that 
the  story  of  his  flight  is  told,  but  briefly ; and  for 
that  ))art  which  relates  to  the  inscription  on  the 
shield  of  Demosthenes,  he  says,  &s  e'Aeye  iTuSeoj. 
The  other  life  among  those  of  the  Ten  Orators, 
the  best  critics  think  not  to  be  Plutarch’s ; and 
the  relation  in  it  is  too  ridiculous  for  credit ; yet 
it  is  repe.ated  by  Photius. 

Tlie  first  writer  in  which  the  story  takes  some- 
thing of  the  form  in  wliich  Erasmus  gives  it  is 
Aldus  Gellius  {Nuct.  Ait.  1.  xvii.  c.  21.)  : — 

“ Post  inde  aliquanto  tempore  Phillppus  apud  Chse- 
roneam  proelio  magno  Athenienses  vicit.  Turn  De- 
mosthenes orator  ex  oo  proelio  salutem  fuga  quEEsivit ; 
quumqiie  id  ei,  quod  fugerat,  probrose  oiijiceretur;  versu 
illo  iiotissimo  elusit,  ovrjp  o (pivyaiv,  inquit,  /col  na\iv 

We  here  see  that  the  senarius  is  designated  as  a 
well-known  verse,  so  that  it  must  have  been  in  the 


mouths  of  the  people  long  before  it  was  applied  to 
this  piece  of  gossip.  I have  hitherto  not  been  able 
to  trace  it  to  an  earlier  writer. 

The  Apophthegm.ata  of  Erasmus  were  first  pub- 
lished,  I believe,  in  1531,  in  six  books.  I have  an 
edition  printed  by  Erobenius,  at  B.asle,  in  1538,  in 
which  two  more  books  are  added ; and,  in  .an 
epistle  prefixed  to  the  seventh  book,  Erasmus 
says,— 

“ Prodiit  opus,  tanta  aviditate  di.stractum  est,  ut 
protinus  a typographo  coeperit  efflagitare  denuo.” 

He  n.ames  twenty-one  ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  from  which  the  apophthegms  had  been 
collected;  and,  with  regard  to  what  he  has  taken 
from  Plutarch,  he  mentions  the  licence  he  has 
used : — 

“ Nos  Plutarehum  inultis  de  causis  sequi  maluiinus 
quam  interpretari,  explanare  quam  vertere.” 

It  is  from  this  book  of  Erasmus  th.at  the  worthy 
Nicolas  U'dall  selected  his  Two  Bookes  of  Apoph- 
thegmes ; and  he  tells  his  re.aders, — 

“ I have  been  so  bold  with  mine  author  as  to  make 
the  first  booke  and  second  booke,  which  he  maketh 
third  and  fowerth.” 

Udall  has  occasionally  added  further  explana- 
tions of  his  own  to  those  translated  from  Erasmus. 
He  promises,  in  good  time,  the  remaining  books, 
but  says, — 

“ I have  thought  better,  with  two  of  the  eight,  to 
minister  unto  you  a taste  of  this  botlie  delectable  and 
fruitefull  recreation.” 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  knowing  at  large  the 
course  pursued  by  Erasmus  in  the  compilation  of 
this  amusing  and  once  popular  work,  will  find  it 
fully  stated  in  his  preface ; one  passage  of  which 
will  show  the  large  licence  he  allowed  himself : — 

“ Sed  totum  opus  quodammodo  meuin  feci,  dum  et 
explanatius  effero  qu£e  Grsece  referuntur,  interjectis  in- 
terdum  qu£e  apud  alios  autores  additur  comperissera,” 
&c. 

The  only  sure  ground,  as  far  as  I c.an  disco- 
ver, for  this  gradually  constructed  legend,  is 
the  mention  of  the  flight  of  Demosthenes  by 
ASschines  and  Din.archus.  In  the  more  amplified 
editions  of  Erasmus’s  Adages,  after  the  publication 
of  the  Apophthegmata,  he  repeats  the  story  in 
illustration  of  a Latin  proverb  (probably  only  a 
version  of  the  Greek),  “Vir  fugiens  et  denuo  pug- 
nabitur ; ” and  I find  in  some  collections  of  the 
sixteenth  century  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  given 
upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch ! Langius,  in  his 
Pohjanthea  (a  copious  common-place  book  which 
would  outweigh  twenty  of  our  late  Laureate’s), 
has  given  the  apophthegm  verbatim  from  Erasmus, 
and  has  boldly  appended  Plutarch’s  name.  But 
the  more  extraordinary  course  is  that  which  one 
Gu.al.andi  took,  who  published,  at  Venice,  in  1568, 
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in  4to.,  an  omnium  gatherum,  in  five  books,  from 
various  sources,  in  ■which  there  is  much  taken 
from  Erasmus,  and  yet  the  title  is  Apoftemmi  di 
Pl'utarca.  In  this  boolc,  the  whole  of  the  twenty- 
three  apo[)hthegms  of  Erasmus  which  relate  to 
Demosthenes  are  given,  and  two  more  added  at 
the  end.  It  appears  that  Philelphus,  and  after 
him  Raphael  Regius,  had  printed,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  Latin  collections  under  the  title  of  Plu- 
tarclis  Apophthegms,  and,  according  to  Erasmus, 
had  both  taken  liberties  with  their  original.  I 
have  not  seen  either  of  these  Latin  versions,  of 
which  there  were  several  editions.  As  far  as 
regards  Demosthenes,  I think  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude that  the  story  is  apocryphal.  The  Greek 
proverbial  verse  was  no  doubt  a popular  saying, 
which  Auliis  Gellius  thought  might  give  a lively 
turn  to  his  story,  of  which  an  Italian  v/ould  say, 
“ Se  non  vero  e ben  trovato.”  S.  W.  Singer. 

Feb.  9.  1850. 


CUSTOM  OF  PRESENTING  GLOVES. 

The  following  extracts  from  a MS.  “ Day-book” 
of  the  celebrated  Anne  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
recording  the  daily  events  of  the  last  few  months  of 
her  life  passed  at  Brougham  Castle  in  1675,  afford 
a further  illustration  of  the  custom  of  presenting 
gloves  (Vol.  i.  pp.  72.  405.)  as  a matter  of  cour- 
tesy and  kindness  ; and  show,  also,  that  it  was 
not  unusual  to  make  presents  of  small  sums  of 
money  in  exhibition  of  the  same  feelings  on  the 
part  of  the  donor ; — 

“ January,  as  the  year  begins  on  New  Year’s  Day. 

“ loth  day.  And  to-day  there  dined  here  with  ray 
folks  ray  cousin  Thomas  Sandford’s  wife,  of  Askhatn, 
and  her  second  son  ; so  after  dinner  I had  them  into  my 
cliamber  and  kissed  her,  and  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  I gave  her  a pair  of  buckskin  gloves,  and  him  5s., 
and  then  they  went  away. 

“ 12th  day.  There  dined  here  in  the  Painted  Chamber 
with  my  folks  Mrs.  Jane  Carleton,  the  widow,  sister  to 
Sir  W”'.  Carleton,  deceased.  So  after  dinner  I had 
her  into  ray  chamber,  and  kissed  her  and  talked  with 
her  awhile,  and  I gave  her  5s.,  and  she  went  away. 

“ 17th  day,  To-day  there  dined  with  ray  folks  my 
cousin,  Mr.  Thomas  Bnrbeck,  of  Hornby,  and  his  wife 
and  their  little  daughter,  and  his  father-in-law,  Mr. 
Cotterick,  and  his  wife  and  his  mother ; and  there  also 
dined  here  Mr.  Robert  Carleton,  only  son  to  the 
widow,  Lady  Carleton.  So  after  dinner  I had  them 
all  into  my  chamber,  and  kissed  the  women,  and  took 
the  men  by  the  hand,  and  I gave  to  my  cousin,  Mr. 
Burbeok,  and  his  wife,  each  10s.,  and  his  mother  10s  , 
and  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Cotterick,  and  his  wife,  each 
of  them  10s.,  and  6s.  to  the  child,  and  I gave  Mr. 
Carleton  a pair  of  buckskin  gloves,  and  then  they  all 
went  away.”  , 

In  another  entry  the  Countess  reeords  the  gift 
to  a Mrs.  Winch  of  Settra  Park  of  “ four  pair  of 
buckskin  gloves  that  came  from  Kendall.” 


It  does  not  appear  that  any  present  was  made 
to  the  Countess  in  return.  As  in  the  case  of 
Archbishop  Laud  and  Master  Prynne  (Vol.  i. 
p.  405.),  these  gifts  were  evidently  expressions 
of  condescension  and  good  will  by  one  in  a high 
position  to  another  in  a somewhat  lower  station. 
It  is,  I take  it,  evident  that  the  money-gifts,  from 
the  rank  in  life  of  the  parties,  and  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Countess,  could  have  been  made  with 
no  other  meaning  or  intention. 

Jas.  Crosby. 

Streatham,  April  22.  1850. 


FOLK  LORE. 

Exhumation  of  a Body  ominous  to  Family  of  the 
Deceased.  — In  the  counties  of  Leicester  and 
Northampton,  and  I doubt  not  in  other  parts  of 
England,  there  is  a superstitious  idea  that  the 
removal  or  exhumation  of  a body  after  interment 
bodes  death  or  some  terrible  calamity  to  the  sur- 
viving members  of  the  deceased’s  family.  Turner, 
in  his  History  of  Remarkahle  Providences,  Loud. 
1677,  p.  77.,  thus  alludes  to  this  superstition  : — 

“ Thomas  Fludd  of  Kent,  Esq.,  told  me  that  it  is  an 
old  observation  which  was  pressed  earnestly  to  King 
James  I.,  that  he  should  not  remove  the  Queen  of 
Scots’  body  from  Northamptonshire,  where  she  was  be- 
headed and  interred.  For  that  it  always  bodes  ill  to 
the  family  when  bodies  are  removed  from  their  graves. 
For  some  of  the  family  will  die  shortly  after,  as  did 
Prince  Henry,  and,  I think.  Queen  Anne.” 

In  the  above-named  counties,  nine  roasted  mice, 
three  taken  each  third  morning,  constitutes  the 
common  charm  for  the  hooping-cough.  T.  S. 

Suffolk  Folk  Lore.  — I send  you  a few  articles 
on  “ Folk  Lore,”  now,  or  not  long  ago,  current  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  in  addition  to  what  is  to  be 
found  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  volume  of 
Forby’s  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia. 

1.  To  ascertain  whether  her  pretended  lovers 
really  love  her  or  not,  the  maiden  takes  an  apple- 
pip,  and  naming  one  of  her  followers,  puts  the  pip 
in  the  fire.  If  it  makes  a noise  in  bursting  from 
the  heat,  it  is  a proof  of  love;  but  if  it  is  con- 
sumed without  a crack,  she  is  fully  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  real  regard  towards  her  in  the  person 
named. 

2.  “ I remember  the  wooing  of  a peascod  instead 
of  her.”  (Shakesp.) — The  efficacy  of  peascods  in 
the  concerns  of  sweethearts  is  not  yet  forgotten 
among  our  rustic  vulgar.  The  kitchen-maid, 
when  she  shells  green  peas,  never  omits,  when  she 
finds  one  having  nine  peas,  to  lay  it  on  the  lintel 
of  the  kitchen  door ; and  the  first  clown  who 
enters  it  is  infallibly  to  be  her  husband,  or  at  least 
her  sweetheart. 

3.  If  you  have  your  clothes  mended  upon  your 
back,  you  will  be  ill  spoken  of. 
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4.  If  j'ou  sweep  the  house  with  blossomed  broom 

m IMay, 

Y’re  sure  to  sweep  the  head  of  the  house 
away. 

Similar  to  which  is  the  following:  — 

5.  To  sleep  in  a room  with  tlie  whitethorn  bloom 
in  it  during  the  month  of  May,  will  surely  be  fol- 
lowed by  some  great  misfortune. 

6.  Cure  for  Fits.  — If  a young  woman  has  fits, 
she  applies  to  ten  or  a dozen  unmarried  men  (if  the 

j sufferer  be  a man,  he  applies  to  as  many  maidens) 

I and  obtains  from  each  of  them  a small  piece  of 
! silver  of  any  kind,  as  a piece  of  a broken  spoon,  or 
ring,  or  brooch,  buckle,  and  even  sometimes  a 
small  coin,  and  a penny ; the  twelve  pieces  of 
silver  are  taken  to  a silversmith  or  other  worker 
in  metal,  who  forms  therefrom  a ring,  which  is  to 
be  worn  by  the  person  afflicted.  If  any  of  the 
silver  remains  after  the  ring  is  made,  the  workman 
has  it  as  his  perquisite ; and  the  twelve  pennies 
also  are  intended  as  the  wages  for  his  work,  and 
he  must  charge  no  more. 

In  1830  I went  into  a gunsmith’s  shop  in  the 
village  where  I then  resided,  and  seeing  some 
fragments  of  silver  in  a saucer,  I had  the  curiosity 
to  inquire  about  them,  when  I was  informed  that 
they  were  the  remains  of  the  contributions  for  a 
ring  for  the  above  purpose  which  he  had  lately 
been  employed  to  make.  D. 

Bible  and  Key. — Mr.  Stevens’s  note  on  divi- 
nation (Vol.  i.  p.  413.)  reminds  me  of  another  use 
to  which  the  bible  and  key  are  made  subservient 
by  the  rustics  in  this  locality.  When  some  choice 
specimen  of  the  “ Lancashire  Witches”  thinks  it 
necessary  to  decide  upon  selecting  a suitor  from 
among  the  number  of  her  admirers,  she  not  un- 
frequently  calls  in  the  aid  of  these  auxiliaries  to 
assist  in  determining  her  choice.  Having  opened 
the  Bible  at  the  passage  in  Ruth  which  states, 
“whither  thou  goest  I will  go,”  &c.,  and  having 
carefully  placed  the  wards  of  the  key  upon  the 
verses,  she  ties  the  book  firmly  with  a piece  of 
cord ; and,  having  mentioned  the  name  of  an 
admirer,  she  very  solemnly  repeats  the  passage  in 
question,  at  the  same  time  holding  the  Bible  sus- 
i pended  by  joining  the  ends  of  her  little  fingers 
I inserted  under  the  handle  of  the  key.  If  the  key 
! retain  its  position  during  the  repetition,  the  person 
1 whose  name  has  been  mentioned  is  considered  to 
i be  rejected;  and  so  another  name  is  tried,  until 
I the  book  turns  round  and  falls  through  the  fingers, 

I which  is  held  to  be  a sure  token  that  the  name 
j just  mentioned  is  that  of  an  individual  who  will 
i certainly  marry  her.  T.  W. 

Burnley,  April  27. 

P.S.  In  confirmation  of  the  above,  I may  state 
that  I have  a Bible  in  my  possession  which  bears 
evidence  of  having  seen  much  service  of  this  de- 
scription. 


NOTES  ON  JEUEMT  TAYLOr’s  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

fiEderCs  Edit.) 

Part  I.  Ad  sect.  8.  § 2.  p.  166.  — “ It  was  Ter- 
tullian’s  great  argument  in  behalf  of  Christians, 

‘ see  how  they  love  one  another.’  ” — Apol.  c.  39. 

Parti.  Discourse  iv.  §4.  p.  173,  — “A  cook 
told  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  the  black  broth  of  La- 
cedmmon  would  not  do  well  at  Syracuse,  unless  it  ; 
be  tasted  by  a Spartan’s  palate.”  — Cicero,  2'usc.  \ 
D.  V.  § 98.  Stob.  Flor.  Tit.  29.  n.  100.  Pint. 
Inst.  Lac.  2.  [these  have  been  already  referred  to 
in  “ ISTotes  and  Queries”]:  and  compare  Plutarch 
{Vit.  Lycurgi,  c.  12.). 

Part  II.  Ad  sect.  12.  §4.  p.  394.  — “If  a man 
throw  away  his  gold,  as  did  Crates  the  Theban.”  — 
Diog.  Laert.  vi.  § 87. 

Ibid.  §7.  p.  395.  note  b.  — “ Gaudet  patientia 
duris.”  — Lucan,  ix.  403. 

Ibid.  § 16.  p.  404.  note  y. — “Plato  vocat  purl- 
tatem  awdupunv  airb  (3e\Ti6v(ov.  — Definit. 

р.  415.  D. 

Ibid.  § 41.  (on  the  tenth  commandment)  p.  446. 
note  z. — “Non  minus  esse  turpe  oculos  quam  pedes 
in  aliena  immittere,  dixit  Xenocrates.”  — Allian. 
Var.  Hist.  xiv.  42.,  Plutarch  de  Curiositate.,  c.  12. 

Part  II.  Sect.  12.  Discourse  xi.  § 5.  p.  451.  — 

“ Harpaste,  Seneca’s  wife’s  fool.”  — Seneca,  Epist. 

50. 

Part  II.  Sect.  12.  Discourse  xiv.  § 8.  p.  496. — 

“ Vespasian,  by  the  help  of  Apollonius  Tyaneus, 
who  was  bis  familiar.”  — See  Philostratus  (Vit. 
Apollon.  V.  28.  § 1.). 

Part  III.  Sect.  13.  Discourse  xv.  § 11.  p.  526. — 

“ What  the  Roman  gave  as  an  estimate  of  a rich 
man,  saying,  ‘ He  that  can  maintain  an  army,  is 
rich.’” — Cicero  Off.  i.  §25.  Plutarch  Vit.  Crassi, 

с.  2. 

Part  III.  Sect.  13.  Discourse  xvi.  § 8.  p.  554. 
note  e.  — “Hie  felix,  nullo  turbante  Deorum  ; Is, 
nullo  parcente,  miser.”  — Lucan,  viii.  707. 

NOTES  ON  JEREMY  TAYEOr’s  SERMONS. 

(Eden's  Edit.) 

Serm. XVIII.  Parti,  sect. 2.  §2. — “Alexander, 
that  wept  because  he  had  no  more  worlds  to  con-  ' 
quer.”  — Plutarch  de  Tranquillitate  Animi,  c.  4. 

Serm.  XXIII.  Parti,  p.  613.  — ''^6(j>pvs  iirnpicores,  . | 
Knl  rh  (ppdrifJ-ov  ^nravi/res  tr  rots  treptirdTocs.” — Plato  I ! 
Comicus  apud  Athenceum,  p.  103.  d.  Lib.  iii.  c.  23.  | i 
§61.  Cfr.  Bato  Comicus  apud  eundem,  p.  163.  b.  \ ! 
Lib.  iv.  c.  17.  § 55. 

Serm.  XXIV.  § 5.  p.  625.  — “ Lysander  was  ' 
iravovpyos." — Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  7. 

NOTE  ON  TAYEOr’s  HOEY  DYING. 

(Edens  Edit.) 

Cap.  III.  Sect.  7.  § 7.  p.  340.  — “When  men  saw 
the  graves  of  Calatinus,  of  the  Servilii,  the  Scipios, 
the  Metelli,  did  ever  any  man  amongst  the  wisest  ^ 
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Romans  tliink  them  unhappy  ?”  Translated  from 
Cicero  (^Tusc.  Disc.  i.  c.  7.  § 13.) 

Cap.  III.  Sect.  8.  § 6.  p.  345. — “ Brutus, . . when 
Furius  came  to  cut  his  throat,  after  his  defeat  by 
Anthony,  he  ran  from  it  like  a girl.” — Valer.  Max. 
ix.  13.  §3.  Senec.  Dpist.S2. 

J.  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Marlborough  College,  May  13. 


UNPUBLISHED  EPIGRAMS  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

I am  not  aware  that  the  following  epigrams 
have  ever  been  printed.  I transferred  them  to 
my  note-book  some  time  ago  from  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Martyn,  a litterateur  of  temporary  fame  in 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  addressed 
to  Dr.  Birch ; which  are  among  the  Birch  MSS. 
in  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Martyn,  if  I remem- 
ber right,  gives  them  as  not  his  own.  You  may 
think  them  worth  printing  in  your  agreeable 
Miscellany : — 

EPITAPH  ON  ARCHBISHOP  POTTER. 

“ Alack  and  well-a-day, 

Potter  himself  is  turned  to  clay.” 

Two  epigrams  on  the  coffins  of  Dr.  Sacheverel 
and  Sally  Salisbury  being  found  together  in  the 
vault  of  St.  Andrew’s  : — 

“ Lo  ! to  one  grave  consigned,  of  rival  fame, 

A reverend  Doctor  and  a wanton  dame. 

Well  for  the  world  both  did  to  rest  retire. 

For  each,  while  living,  set  mankind  on  fire.” 

“ A fit  companion  for  a high-church  priest ; 

He  non-resistance  taught,  and  she  profest.” 

CH. 


ON  AUTHORS  AND  BOOKS,  NO.  7. 

The  author  of  the  volume  of  which  I am  about 
to  give  a character,  from  the  Ms.  of  sir  William 
Musgrave,  seems  to  be  the  person  who  is  described 
by  Gough  as  “ Arthur  Dobbs,  Esq.  of  Castle 
Dobbs,  promoter  of  the  discovery  of  the  N.  W. 
passage.”  The  note  may  interest  both  historians 
and  collectors  of  books. 

An  Essay  on  the  trade  and  improvement  of 
Ireland.  By  Arthur  Dobbs,  Esq.  Dublin, 
1729-31.  8vo. 

“ This  volume  contains  both  the  parts  of  the  work, 
and  is  a most  curious  collection  of  facts  and  accounts 
respecting  the  population  revenue  and  trade  of  Ireland; 
and  I believe  it  is  scarce,  as  I have  not  often  met  with 
it,  nor  do  I remember  to  have  heard  it  quoted  on  cither 
side  during  the  warm  disputes  about  the  commercial 
intercour.se  between  England  and  Ireland  in  the  year 
1785.”  [W.  INIusgrave.] 

I procured  this  volume  from  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Ileber,  vii.  1682.  — Sir  William  Musgrave 
was  a Trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  and  be- 


queathed near  two  thousand  volumes  to  that  in- 
comparable establishment.  He  was  partial  to 
biography,  and  gave  much  assistance  to  Granger. 
His  Adversaria  and  Obituary,  I often  consult. 
The  latter  work  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  well- 
applied  assiduity.  Ob.  1800.  Bolton  Cornet. 


CSttcrt'e^. 

PUNISHMENT  OP  DEATH  BY  BURNING. 

Judging  from  the  astonishment  with  which  I 
learned  from  an  eye-witness  the  circumstance,  I 
think  that  some  of  your  readers  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that,  within  the  memory  of  witnesses  still 
alive,  a woman  was  burnt  to  death,  under  sentence 
of  the  judge  of  assize,  for  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band. 

This  crime — petty  treason — was  formerly  pu- 
nished with  fire  and  faggot ; and  the  repeal  of  the 
law  is  mentioned  by  Lord  Campbell  in  a note  to 
his  life  of  one  of  our  recent  chancellors,  but  I have 
not  his  work  to  refer  to. 

The  post  to  which  this  woman  was  bound  stood, 
till  recently,  in  a field  adjoining  AVinchester. 

She  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake ; 
and,  a marine,  her  paramour  and  an  accomplice  in 
the  murder,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged. 

A gentleman  lately  deceased  told  me  the  cir- 
cumstances minutely.  I think  that  he  had  been 
at  the  trial,  but  I know  that  he  was  at  the  execu- 
tion, and  saw  the  wretched  woman  fixed  to  the 
stake,  fire  put  to  the  faggots,  and  her  body  burnt. 
But  I know  two  persons  still  alive  who  were  pre- 
sent at  her  execution,  and  I endeavoured,  in  1 848, 
to  ascertain  from  one  of  them  the  date  of  this 
event,  and  ‘■'■made  a note'"  of  his  answer,  which 
was  to  this  effect : — 

“ 1 can’t  recollect  the  year ; but  I remember  the 
circumstance  well.  It  was  about  sixty-five  years  ago. 
I was  there  along  with  the  crowd.  I sat  on  my 
father’s  shoulder,  and  saw  them  bring  her  and  the 
marine  to  the  field.  They  fixed  her  neck  by  a rope  to 
the  stake,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  faggots,  and  burnt 
her.” 

She  was  probably  strangled  by  this  rope. 

One  Query  which  I would  ask  is,  AYas  this  exe- 
cution at  AVinchester,  in  1783  (or  thereabouts), 
the  last  instance  in  England  ? and  another  is.  Are 
you  aware  of  any  other  instance  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century  ? E.  S.  S.  AAk 


CORNELIS  DREBBEL. 

In  a very  curious  little  book,  entitled  Kronj/cke 
van  Alcinaer,  and  published  in  that  town  anno 
1645,  I read  the  Ibllowing  particulars  about  Cor- 
nells Drebbel,  a native  of  the  same  city. 

Being  justly  renowned  as  a natural  jihilosopher, 
and  having  made  great  progress  in  mechanics. 
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our  Drebbel  was  named  tutor  of  the  young  Prince 
of  Austria,  by  the  emperor  Perdinandus  II.;  an 
oflice  which  ha  fulfilled  so  well,  that  he  was  after- 
: wards  chosen  councillor  to  his  Majesty,  and  ho- 
; ' noured  with  a rich  pension  for  past  services.  But, 

I I alas  ! in  the  year  1620,  Prague,  the  place  he  dwelt 
I ! in,  was  taken  by  Frederick,  then  king  of  Bohemia, 
j , several  members  of  the  imperial  council  were  im- 
j prisoned,  and  some  of  them  even  put  to  death. 

, : Bereft  of  every  thing  he  possessed,  a prisoner  as 

I well  as  the  others,  poor  Drebbel  would  perhaps 
I I have  undergone  the  same  lot  if  the  High  Mighty 
[ States  of  the  United  Provinces  had  not  sent  a mes- 
sage to  the  King  of  England,  asking  him  to  inter- 
fere in  their  countryman’s  favour.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  their  benevolent  request;  for  his  En- 
glish Majesty  obtained  at  last  from  his  son-in-law, 
the  Dutch  philosopher’s  liberation,  who  (I  don’t 
; exaggerate)  was  made  a present  of  to  the  British 
king ; maybe  as  a sort  of  lion,  which  the  king  of 
Morocco  had  never  yet  thought  of  bestowing  iqron 
! the  monarch  as  a regal  offering. 

Drebbel,  however,  did  not  forget  how  much  he 
owed  to  the  intercession  of  King  James,  and,  to 
show  his  gratitude,  presented  him  -with  an  object 
of  very  peculiar  make.  1 will  try  to  give  you  an 
exact  version  of  its  not  very  clear  description  in 
the  Dutch  book. 

“ A glass  or  crystal  globe,  wherein  he  blew  or  made 
a perpetual  motion  by  the  power  of  the  four  elements. 
For  every  thing  which  (by  the  force  of  the  elements) 
passes,  in  a year,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  (sic  !) 
could  be  seen  to  pass  in  this  cylindrical  wonder  in  the 
shorter  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours.  Thus  were  marked 
by  it,  all  years,  months,  days,  hours  ; the  course  of  the 
sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars,  &c.  It  made  you  un- 
derstand  what  cold  is,  what  the  cause  of  the  primum 
mobile,  what  the  first  principle  of  the  sun,  how  it  moves; 
the  firmament,  all  stars,  the  moon,  tlie  sea,  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  what  occasions  the  ebb,  flood,  thunder, 
lightning,  rain,  wind,  and  how  all  things  wax  and  mul- 
tiply, &c., — as  every^  one  can  be  informed  of  by  Drebbel’s 
own  works ; we  refer  the  curious  to  his  book,  entitled 
Eeuwige  Beweginghc  (Perpetual  Motion).” 

Can  this  instrument  have  been  a kind  of  Orrery  ? 

“ He  built  a ship,  in  which  one  could  row  and  navi- 
gate under  water,  from  Westminster  to  Greenwich,  the 
distance  of  two  Dutch  miles  ; even  five  or  six  miles,  as 
far  as  one  pleased.  In  this  boat,  a person  could  see  under 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  without  candlelight,  as 
much  as  he  needed  to  read  in  the  Bible  or  any  other 
book.  Not  long  ago,  this  remarkable  ship  was  yet  to 
be  seen  lying  on  the  '1  hames  or  London  river. 

“ .‘^ided  by  some  instruments  of  his  own  manufac- 
ture, Drebbel  could  make  it  rain,  lighten,  and  thunder 
at  every  time  of  the  year,  so  that  you  would  have 
sworn  it  came  in  a natural  way  from  heaven. 

“ By  means  of  other  instruments,  he  could,  in  the 
midst  of  summer,  so  much  refrigerate  the  atmosphere 
of  certain  places,  that  you  would  have  thought  yourself 
in  the  very  midst  of  winter.  This  experiment  he  did 


once  on  his  Majesty’s  request,  in  the  great  Hall  of  West- 
minster; and  although  a hot  summer  day  had  been 
chosen  by  the  King,  it  became  so  cold  in  the  Flail,  that 
Janies  and  his  followers  took  to  their  heels  in  hasty 
flight. 

“ With  a certain  instrument,  he  could  draw  an  in- 
credible quantity  of  water  out  of  a well  or  river. 

“ By  his  peculiar  ingenuity,  he  could,  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  even  in  the  midst  of  winter,  hatch  chickens 
and  ducklings  without  using  hens  or  ducks. 

“ He  made  instruments,  by  means  of  which  were 
seen  pictures  and  portraits  ; for  instance,  he  could  show 
you  kings,  ])rinces,  nobles,  although  residing  at  that 
moment  in  foreign  countries.  .And  there  was  no  paint 
nor  painter’s  work  to  be  seen,  so  that  you  saw  a picture 
in  appearance,  but  not  in  reality.” 

Perhaps  a magic  lantern  ? 

“ Fie  could  make  a glass,  that  placed  in  the  dark 
near  him  or  another,  drew  the  light  of  a candle,  stand- 
ing at  the  other  end  of  a long  room,  with  such  force, 
that  the  glass  near  him  reflected  so  much  light  as  to 
enable  him  to  see  to  read  perfectly.” 

Was  this  done  by  parallel  parabolical  mirrors  ? 

“ He  could  make  a plane  glass  without  grinding  it 
on  either  side,  in  which  people  saw  themselves  reflected 
seven  times. 

“ He  invented  all  these  and  many  other  curiosities, 
too  long  to  relate,  without  the  aid  of  the  black  art;  but  by 
natural  philosophy  alone,  if  we  may  believe  the  tongues, 
whose  eyes  saw  it.  By  these  experiments,  he  so  gained 
the  King’s  favotir,  his  Majesty  granted  him  a pension 
of  2000  guilders.  He  died  in  London,  anno  1634,  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age.” 

Thus  writes  the  Allan  a ar  chronicler.  If  you, 
or  any  of  your  learned  correspondents,  can  eluci- 
date the  history  of  the  instruments  made  by  my 
countryman,  he  will  much  oblige  all  scientific  an- 
tiquarians, and  me,  though  not  a Dr.  Heavybottoin, 
especially.  I need  not  make  apologies  for  my  bad 
English,  and  hope  none  of  your  many  readers  will 
criticise  it  in  a Dutch  periodical.  Janus  Dousa. 

Amsterdam,  April,  1850. 

VERSES  ATTRIBUTED  TO  CHARLES  TOKKE. 

I have  in  my  possession  a MS.  book,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  of  the  late  Rev.  M.\rtin  Stafford 
Smith  of  Bath,  formerly  chaplain  to  Bishop 
Warburton,  containing,  amongst  other  matter, 
a series  of  letters,  and  extracts  of  letters,  from  the 
amiable  and  gifted,  but  unfortun.ate,  Charles 
Yorke,  to  Bishop  Warburton.  At  the  close  of 
this  series,  is  the  following  note  and  extract : — 

. “ Verses  transcribed  from  the  original,  in  Mr.  C. 
Vorke’s  own  writing,  among  his  letters  to  Bishop  War- 
burton ; probably  manuscript,  and  certainly  his  own 
composition:  xvritten  from  the  Shades,” 

“ Stript  to  the  naked  soul,  escaped  from  clay, 

F’rom  doubts  unfetter’d,  and  dissolv’d  in  day, 
Unwarra’d  by  vanity,  unreach’d  by  strife, 

And  all  my  hopes  and  fears  thrown  oil' with  life, — 
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Why  am  I charm’d  by  Friendship’s  fond  essays, 
And,  tlio’  unbodied,  conscious  of  thy  praise  ? 

Has  pride  a portion  in  the  parted  soul  ? 

Does  passion  still  the  formless  mind  controul  ? 

Can  gratitude  out-pant  the  silent  breath, 

Or  a friend's  sorrow  pierce  the  glooms  of  death  ? 
No  ; ’tis  a spirit’s  nobler  taste  of  bliss, 

That  feels  the  worth  it  left,  in  proofs  like  this  ; 
That  not  its  own  applause  but  thine  approves, 
Whose  practice  praises,  and  whose  virtue  loves ; 
Who  iov’st  to  crown  departed  friends  with  fame, 
Then  dying  late,  shalt  all  thou  gav’st  reclaim.” 

It  is  my  own  impression,  as  virell  as  tliat  of  an 
eminent  critic  to  whom  I communicated  these  lines, 
that  they  have  been  printed.  If  any  contributor 

to  “Notes  and  Queries”  can  tell  where  they  are 
to  be  found,  or  can  throw  any  light  on  their 

authorship,  it  will  gratify 

The  Editor  op  Bp.  Wap-burton’s 
Literary  Kemains. 

Bath,  May  18.  1850. 


CULTIVATION  OP  GEOMETRY  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

It  has  been  a frequent  subject  of  remark,  that 
geometry  in  its  purest  form  has  been  cultivated  in 
the  northern  counties,  but  more  especially  in  Lan- 
cashire, with  extraordinary  ardour  and  success ; 
and  this  by  a class  of  men  placed  in  a position 
the  most  unpropitious  that  can  be  conceived  for 
the  study  — by  operatives  of  the  humblest  class, 
and  these  chiefly  iveavers.  The  geometrical  la- 
bours of  these  men  would  have  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  Euclid,  Apollonius,  and  Archimedes, 
and  would  have  been  chronicled  by  Pappus  with 
his  usual  truthfulness  and  judicious  commenda- 
tion ; had  they  only  but  so  laboured  in  Greece, 
antecedently  to,  or  contemporarily  with,  those 
“ fathers  of  geometry,”  instead  of  in  modern 
England,  cotemporarily  with  the  Hargreaves,  the 
Peels,  and  the  Arkwrights.  Yet  not  one  in  a 
thousand  of  your  readers,  perhaps,  has  ever  heard 
of  these  men ; and  the  visible  traces  of  their  ex- 
istence and  labours  are  very  few,  scarce,  and 
scattered.  A vague  general  statement  respecting 
the  prevalence  of  geometrical  studies  amongst  the 
“ middle-classes”  of  England  was  made  by  Play- 
fair in  the  Edinburgh  Review  many  years  ago, 
which  is  quite  calculated  to  mislead  the  reader  ; 
and  the  subject  wms  dwelt  upon  at  some  length, 
and  eloquently,  by  Harvey,  at  the  British  Associ- 
ation in  1831.  Attention  has  been  more  recently 
directed  to  this  subject  by  two  living  geometers — 
one  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  and  the  other 
in  the  Mechanics' ; bat  they  both  have  wholly 
untouched  a question  of  primary  importance  — 
even  almost  unmentioned : —it  is,  how,  when,  where, 
and  by  whom,  was  this  most  unlikely  direction 
given  to  the  minds  of  these  men  ? 

An  answer  to  this  question  would  form  an  im- 


portant chapter  in  the  history  of  human  develop- 
ment, and  throw  much  light  upon  the  great  edu- 
cational questions  of  the  present  day.  It  may 
furnish  useful  hints  for  legislation,  and  would  be 
of  singular  aid  to  those  who  were  appointed  to 
work  out  legislative  objects  in  a true  spirit.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  a succinct  account  of  the 
origin  of  this  taste,  and  of  the  influences  by  which 
it  has  been  maintained  even  to  the  present  hour, 
would  be  a subject  of  interest  to  most  of  your 
readers,  quite  irrespective  the  greater  or  less 
importance  and  difficulty  of  the  studies  them- 
selves, as  the  result  would  show  how  knowledge 
cannot  only  be  efl’ectively  diffused  but  successfulh/ 
extended  under  circumstances  apparently  the  most 
hopeless. 

Nor  does  Manchester  stand  as  the  only  instance, 
for  the  weavers  of  Spitalfields  display  precisely  the 
same  singular  phenomenon.  What  is  still  more 
singular  is,  that  the  same  class  in  both  localities 
have  shown  the  same  ardent  devotion  to  natural 
history,  and  especially  to  Botany ; although  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that,  whilst  the  botanists  of  Spital- 
fields have  been  horticulturists,  those  of  Manchester 
have  confined  themselves  more  to  English  field 
flowers,  the  far  more  worthy  and  intellectual  of  the 
two. 

We  could  add  a “ Note”  here  and  there  on 
some  points  arising  out  of  this  question ; but  our 
want  of  definite  and  complete  information,  and  of 
the  means  of  gaining  it  (except  through  you), 
compels  us  to  leave  the  subject  to  others,  better 
qualified  for  its  discussion.  Pray,  sir,  open  your 
pages  to  the  question,  and  oblige,  your  ever  obe- 
dient servants,  Pen-and-Ink. 

Hill  Top,  May  S7.  1850. 


ASINORUM  SEPULTURA. 

In  former  times  it  was  the  practice,  upon  the 
demise  of  those  who  died  under  sentence  of  ex- 
communication, not  merely  to  refuse  interment  to 
their  bodies  in  consecrated  ground,  but  to  decline 
giving  them  any  species  of  interment  at  all.  The 
corpse  was  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  there  surrounded  and  covered  over  with  stones. 
It  was  blocked  up,  “ imblocatus,”  and  this  mode  of 
disposing  of  dead  bodies  was  designated  “ Asinomm 
Sepultura.”  Ducange  gives  more  than  one  instance, 
viz.,  “ Sepultura  asini  sepeliantur  ” — “ ejusque 
corpus  exanime  asinorum  accipiat  sepulturam.” 

Wherefore  was  this  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
dead  bodies  called  “ an  ass’s  sepulture  ?”  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  body  of  a human  being 
was  buried  like  that  of  a beast,  for  then  the  term 
would  be  general  and  not  particular ; neither  can  I 
imagine  that  Christian  writers  used  the  phrase  for 
the  purpose  of  repudiating  the  accusation  preferred 
against  them  by  Pagans,  of  worshipping  an  ass. 
(See  Baronins,  ad  an.  201.  § 21.)  The  dead  car- 
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casses  of  dogs  and  hounds  were  sometimes  attached 
to  the  bodies  of  criminals.  (See  Grimm,  Deutsche 
, Itechte  Alterthum,  pp.  685,  686.)  I refer  to  this 
I to  show  that  there  must  have  been  some  special 
I reason  for  the  term  “ asinorum  sepultura.”  That 
i reason  I would  wish  to  have  explained ; Ducange 
j docs  not  give  it,  he  merely  tells  what  was  the 
! practice  ; and  the  attention  of  Grimm,  it  is  plain, 
from  his  explanation  of  th'e  “ unehrliches  be- 
’ graibnis”  (pp.  726,  727,  728.),  was  not  directed 
I towards  it.  AV.  B.  MacCabe. 


j ^tnor  CSttcric^. 

’ Hansom  of  an  English  Nobleman. — At  page  28. 
vol.  ii.  of  the  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of 
James  L,  Edinburgh,  1811  (a  reprint),  occurs  the 
following : — 

[ “ Nay,  to  how  lowe  an  ebbe  of  honor  was  this  our 

poore  despicable  kingdome  brought,  that  feven  in 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  the  glory  of  the  world)  a great 
nobleman  being  taken  prisoner,  was  freely  released  with 
’ this  farewell  given  him,  that  they  desired  but  two 
mastieffes  for  bis  ransome  ! ” 

AA^’ho  was  this  great  nobleman,  and  where  may 
I find  the  fullest  particulars  of  the  whole  trans- 
action ? H.  C. 

I Whe7i  does  Easter  end?  — An  enactment  of  the 
legislature  directs  a certain  act  to  be  done  '■'•within 
two  months  after  Easter”  in  1850,  under  a penalty 
for  non-performance.  I have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  that  two  calendar  months  are  meant,  but 
' am  puzzled  how  to  compute  when  they  should 
commence.  I should  be  much  obliged  by  being 
informed  when  Easter  ends  ? that  question  set  at 
rest,  the  other  part  is  easily  understood  and 
obeyed.  H.  Edwards. 

Carucate  of  Land. — AVill  any  one  inform  me 
what  were  the  dimensions  of  a carucate  of  land, 
in  Edward  III.’s  time  ? also,  what  was  the  com- 
parative value  of  money  at  the  same  date  ? Are 
Tables,  giving  the  value  of  money  at  various 
periods  in  our  history,  to  be  found  in  any  readily 
accessible  souixe  ? E.  V. 

Members  for  Calais.  — Henry  VIII.  granted  a 
representative  in  the  English  parliament  to  the 
town  of  Calais.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
inform  me  whether  this  right  was  exercised  till 
the  loss  of  that  town,  and,  if  so,  who  were  the 
members  ? 0.  P.  Q. 

Members  for  Durham. — AVhat  was  the  reason 
that  neither  the  county  nor  the  city  of  Durham 
returned  members  to  parliament  previous  to 
j 1673-4?  O.  P.  Q. 

Leicester,  and  the  reputed  Poisoners  of  his  Time. 
— At  page  315.  vol.  ii.  of  D’Israeli’s  Amenities  of 
I Literature,  London,  1840,  is  as  follows  : — 


“ AVe  find  strange  persons  in  the  Earl’s  household, 
(Leicester).  Salvador,  the  Italian  chemist,  a confiden- 
tial counsellor,  supposed  to  have  departed  from  this 
world  with  many  secrets,  succeeded  by  Dr.  Julio,  who 
risked  the  promotion.  We  are  told  of  the  lady  who 
had  lost  her  hair  and  her  nails,”  . . . . “ of  the  Car- 
dinal Chatillon,  who,  [after  being  closeted  with  the 
Queen,  returning  to  France,  never  got  beyond  Canter- 
bury ; of  the  sending  a casuist  with  a case  of  conscience 
to  Walsingham,  to  satisfy  that  statesman  of  the  moral 
expediency  of  ridding  the  state  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 
by  an  Italian  philtre.” 

AVhere  may  I turn  for  the  above,  more  particu- 
larly for  an  account  of  the  lady  who  had  lost  her 
hair  and  her  nails  ? H.  C. 

April  9.  1850. 

Lord  John  Townshend' s Poetical  Worhs.  — Can 
any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  the 
poetical  works  of  Lord  John  Townshend,  M.P., 
were  ever  collected  and  published,  and,  if  so, 
when,  and  by  whom  ? His  lordship,  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  successively  represented  Cam- 
bridge University,  AA^estininster,  and  Knaresbo- 
rough,  was  considered  to  be  the  principal  contri- 
butor to  the  Rolliad,  and  the  author  of  many  odes, 
sonnets,  and  other  political  effusions  which  circu- 
lated during  the  eventful  period  1780 — 1810. 

OXOXIENSIS. 

hlay  4. 

Martello  Towers.  — Is  it  the  fact  that  the 
towers  erected  along  the  low  coasts  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  during  the  prevalent  dread  of  the  French 
invasion  received  their  designation  from  a town  in 
Spain,  where  they  were  first  built  ? By  whom 
was  the  plan  introduced  into  England?  Is  any 
account  of  their  erection  to  be  found  in  any  Blue 
Book  of  the  period  ? E.  V. 

Mynyddyslwyn. — The  name  of  tlie  parish  hly- 
nyddyslwyn,  in  Monmouthshire.  This  name,  so 
full  of  Druidic  suggestion,  was  lost  from  general 
use  at,  and  anterior  to,  the  incorporation  of  Wales 
with  England  by  the  statute  of  Ilhudolan.  In  a 
list  of  the  names  of  AVelsli  parishes  at  that  time, 
the  parish  is  called  The  Parish  of  2'udor  ab 
Howell.  Has  any  reader  of  the  “ Notes  and 
Queries”  met  with  Mynyddyslwyn  in  any  docu- 
ment bearing  an  earlier  date  ? 

D.  Khts  Stijphen. 

Abergwyddon. 

Three  Dukes. — AVho  were  the  three  Dukes  who 
killed  the  beadle  on  Sunday  morning,  26th  Febru- 
ary, 1671,  as  commemorated  by  verses  in  Poems 
on  State  Affairs,  vol.  i.  p.  147.?  32- 

Bishops  and  their  Precedence. — Bishops,  in  all 
Tables  of  Precedency,  have  place  before  the  tem- 
poral barons.  No  reason  is  a.sslgned;  but  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  from  the  respect  due  to 
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tte  Churcli  and  their  high  calling  which  might 
have  placed  them  higher. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  where  any  autho- 
rity or  reason  is  given  by  writers  upon  precedence 
why  the  precedence  is  given  to  them  over  the 
temporal  barons  ? E. 

Guineas. — What  is  the  earliest  instance  of  the 
use  of  the  word  guinea  as  a name  for  a coin  ? 
Tl>e  common  story  is,  that  the  piece  of  twenty-one 
shillings  was  so  called  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
from  being  made  of  gold  from  Guinea.  What 
coin  is  meant  in  the  following  receipt?  — 

“ Sachent  tons  que  Mons.  Gualhard  de  Dureffourt 

soudz  de  lamon[oye]  currant  a Burdeux.” 

The  date  is  12.  ISTov.  1387.  The  document  is 
quoted  in  Madox’s  Baronia  Anglica.,  p.  159.  note  d. 

A.  J.  H. 

Parish  Registers  Tax — In  the  Parish  Register 
of  Wigston  Magna,  Leicestershire,  are  the  follow- 
ing entries  against  several  dates  in  the  Baptisms 
and  Burials : — 

1784.  Septr.  5th  (Burials),  “ P'^  Tax  to  y®  Day.” 

Novr.  28th  (Baptisms),  “ p'^  Tax.” 

1785.  Octr.  14th  (Baptisms),  “ p''  Tax  to  this  Day.” 

1786.  Septr.  12th  (Christenings),  “ p**  tax  to  this 

Day.” 

1786.  Septr.  1st  (Burials)  “ p’’  tax  to  this  Day.” 

1787.  July  31st  (Baptisms),  “ P“*  Tax  to  this  Day.” 

Septr.  27th  (Burials)  “•  P**  Tax  to  this  Day.” 

I should  be  glad  to  be  informed  what  tax  is 

here  referred  to.  These  are  all  the  entries  of  the 
kind.  Arbn. 

Charade. — Can  any  of  your  readers  help  me  to 
a solution  of  the  following  poetical  charade,  which 
I believe  appeared  in  the  Times  newspaper  a few 
years  back  with  this  heading  to  it : — 

“ The  following  piece  of  mysticism  has  been  sent  to 
us  as  original,  with  a request  for  a solution.  The 
authorship  is  among  the  secrets  of  literature  ; it  is  said 
to  have  been  by  Fox,  Sheridan  Gregory,  Psalmenazar, 
Lord  Byron,  and  the  Wandering  Jew.  We  leave  the 
question  to  our  erudite  readers.” 

“ I sit  on  a rock 
While  I’m  raising  the  wind, 

But  the  storm  once  abated, 

I’m  gentle  and  kind  ; 

I see  kings  at  my  feet, 

Who  wait  but  my  nod, 

To  kneel  in  the  dust 
Which  my  footsteps  have  trod. 

Though  seen  by  the  world, 

I’m  known  but  to  few : 

The  Gentiles  detest  me, 

I’m  pork  to  the  Jew. 

I never  have  past 

But  one  night  in  the  dark, 

And  that  was  with  Noah, 

Alone,  in  the  ark. 

My  weight  is  three  pounds. 

My  length  is  a mile. 

And  when  I’m  discovered. 

You’ll  say,  with  a smile. 

My  first  and  my  last 
Are  the  wish  of  our  isle.” 

I should  be  obliged  if  any  body  could  give  me 
a key  to  this.  Qu.estoii. 

SdcpItTS. 

HOWKET  OR  HORICET. 

Howkey  or  liorkey  (Vol.  i.  p.  263.)  is  evi- 
dently, as  your  East  Anglian  correspondent  and 
J.  M.  B.  have  pointed  out,  a corrupt  pronun- 
ciation of  the  original  Hockey ; Hock  being  a 
heap  of  sheaves  of  corn,  and  hence  the  hock- cart, 
or  cart  loaded  with  sheaves. 

Herrick,  who  often  affords  pleasing  illustrations 
of  old  rural  customs  and  sujterstitions,  has  a short 
poem,  addressed  to  Lord  Westmoreland,  entitled 
“ The  Hock-cart,  or  Harvest  Home,”  in  which  he 
says  : — 

“ The  harvest  swains  and  wenches  bound. 

For  joy  to  see  the  hook-cart-cro wil’d.” 

DieHoche  was,  in  the  language  of  Lower  Saxony, 
a heap  of  sheaves.  Hocken  was  the  act  of  piling 
up  these  sheaves  : and  in  that  valuable  repertory 
of  old  and  provincial  German  words,  the  Wvrter- 
hneh  of  J.  L.  Frisch,  it  is  shown  to  belong  to  the 
family  of  words  which  signify  a heap  or  hilly  pro- 
tuberance. 

We  should  have  been  prepared  to  find  the  word 
in  East  Anglia  ; but  from  Herrick’s  use  of  it,  and 
others,  it  must  have  formerly  been  prevalent  in 
the  West  of  England  also.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Hock-tide,  which  is  the  Hoch-zeit  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  is  merely  significant  of  a feast  or  high- 
day  ; of  which  a very  satisfactory  account  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Hampson’s  “Glossary”  annexed 
to  his  Medii  .^vi  Kalendarium.  An  interesting 
account  of  the  Hock-zeii  of  the  Germans  of  Lower 
Saxony  occurs  where  we  should  little  expect  it, 
in  the  Sprichworter  of  Master  Egenolf,  printed  at  . 
Franefort  in  1548,  4to.;  and  may  perhaps  serve  | 
to  illustrate  some  of  our  obsolete  rural  customs  : — ! 

“ We  Germans  keep  carnival  (all  the  time  between  | 
Epiphany  and  Asli -Wednesday)  St.  Bernard’s  and  St.  j 
Martin’s  days,  Whitsuntide  and  Easter,  as  times,  above  ' 
all  other  periods  of  the  year,  when  we  should  eat,  drink,  ' 
and  be  merry.  St.  Burchard’s  day,  on  account  of  the 
fermentation  of  the  new  must.  St.  Martin’s,  probably  | 
on  account  of  the  fermentation  of  the  new  wine ; then  1 
we  roast  fat  geese,  and  all  the  world  enjoy  themselves,  j 
At  Easter  we  bake  pancakes  (fladen) ; at  Whitsuntide  j 
we  make  bowers  of  green  boughs,  and  keep  the  feast  of  j 
the  tabernacle  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia  ; and  we  drink  I 
Whitsun-beer  for  eight  days.  In  Saxony,  we  also  | 
keep  the  feast  of  St.  Panthalion  with  drinking  and  j 
eating  sausages  and  roast  legs  of  mutton  stuffed  with  j 
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garlic.  To  the  kirmse,  or  church  feast,  which  happens 
only  once  a year,  four  or  five  neighbouring  villages  go 
together,  and  it  is  a praiseworthy  custom,  as  it  main- 
tains a neighbourly  and  kindly  feeling  among  the 
; people.” 

' The  pleasing  account  of  tl>e  English  harvest 
I feast  in  Gage's  Heiigrave,  calls  it  Hochay.  Pegge, 
in  his  Sup[)lement  to  Grose’s  Provincial  Words, 

• Hockey.  Dr.  Nares  notices  it  in  his  Glossary,  and 
1 refers  to  an  account  of  its  observance  in  Sutfolk 
; given  in  the  Neio  Monthly  Magazine  for  November, 
i 1820.  See  also  iMajor  Moor’s  Suffolk  Words,  and 
\ Forby’s  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia,  who  says  that 
' Bloomfield,  the  rustic  poet  of  Sulfolk,  calls  it  the 
Horky  ; Dr.  Nares  having  said  that  Bloomfield 
does  not  venture  on.  this  frrovincial  term  for  a 
Harvest-home.  S.  W.  Singer. 

1 May  M.  1850. 


I CHARLES  MARTEL. 

(Vol.  i.  pp.  86.  275.) 

If  Charles  Martel  must  no  longer  be  the  Mauler, 
he  will  only  be  excluded  from  a very  motley  band. 
Here  are  a few  of  his  repudiated  namesakes  : — 

1.  The  Maccabcei,  from  Hebr.]  Makkah,  a 
hammer. 

2.  Edward  L,  '•'•Malleus  Scotorum.” 

I 3.  “ St.  Augustine,  that  Maul  of  heretics,  was 
j in  chief  repute  with”  Josias  Shute,  among,  the 
Latin  Fathers.  (Lloyd’s  Memoires,  p.  294.)  “ God 
make  you  as  Augustine,  Malleum  HeereticorumP 
(Edward’s  Gangrcena,  Part  ii.  p.  17.  1646.); 

4.  “ Kobertus  Grossetest,  Episcopus  Lincolni- 
ensis,  Eomanorum  Malleus,  ob.  1253.”^  (Fulman, 
Notitia  Oxon.  p.  103.  2nd  ed.) 

5.  “ Petrus  de  Alliaco,  circ.  A.  d.  1400,  Malleus 
a veritate  aherrantium  indefessus  appellari  solebat.” 
(Wharton  in  Kehle' sMooker,  i.  102.) 

6.  T.  Cromwell,  “ Malleus  Monachorum  j 
'•'Mauler  of  Monasteries”  [Fuller,  if  I recollect 
rightly,  quoted  by  Caidyle].  Also,  " Maioling 
religious  houses.”  (Lloyd’s  State  Worthies,  i.  72. 
8vo.  ed.) 

7.  Bishop  Prideaux,  “ Malleus  Hce?'eseos." 
(Wood,  Ath.  Oxon.  iii.  267.) 

8.  Hooker,  “ Schismaticorum  Malleus,”  Bp.  H. 
King’s  Letter  to  Iz.  Walton. 

9.  Peter  Gunning,  “ Schismaticorum  Malleus.” 

(Barwick’s  Life,  p.22.  Latin  ed.)  j 

10.  Archbishop  Usher,  '•'•  Errorum  malleus.”  \ 
(Univ.  of  Oxford.  Parr’s  Life  of  Usher,  p.  101.)  j 

11.  Henry  Hammond,  Errorum  malleus,  SfC.  \ 
(Lloyd’s  Memoires,  p.  401.) 

12.  Dean  Comber,  “/aZii  ilfflZZews.”  (Ib.  p.  450.) 

The  reader  will  at  once  recollect  “The hammer 

of  the  whole  earth,”  in  Jeremiah,  l.  23.  Grotius, 
in  his  note  on  the  " Alalleus  universas  terras  ” of 
that  passage,  says, — 


Sic  vocat  Chaldaeos,  pari  de  causa  ut  ob  quair 
Franeorum  quidam  dlctus  est  Martdlus." 

Compare  George  Herbert  of  Lord  Bacon,  — 
“ Sophismatum  Mastix  ....  Aeci/rwque  errorum,” 
&c.  &c.  (Poems,  p.  253,  ed.  1844.)  Nor  must  we 
forget  Attila,  “ the  scourge  of  God.”  R.  A. 

Charles  Martel  (Vol.  i.  p.  86.) — The  follow- 
ing note  may  perhaps  be  acceptable  in  con- 
junction with  that  of  G.  J.  K.  (p.  86.),  on  Charles 
Martel.  It  is  taken  from  Michelet’s  History  of 
France,  an  easily  accessible  work. 

“ Charlemagne  is  usually  considered  as  the  trans- 
lation of  Carolus  Magnus.  ‘ Challemaines  si  vaut  autant 
comme  grant  challes.’  (Chro.  de  St.  Denis,  1.  i.  c.  4.) 
Charlemagne  is  merely  a corruption  of  Carloman,  Kall- 
mann, the  strong  man.  In  the  above-cited  chronicle 
itself,  the  words  Challes  and  Challemaines  are  used  for 
Charles  and  Carloman  (maine,  a corruption  of  mayin,  as 
leine  of  tana).  I n the  Chronicle  of  Theophanes  a still  more 
conclusive  text  is  found  ; he  calls  Carloman  KapouWo- 
fia-yvos  \ Scr.fr.  v.  187.  The  two  brothers  must  have 
borne  the  same  name.  In  the  10th  century,  Charles 
the  Bald  was  dignified,  though  most  undeservedly,  with 
the  same  title  of  Great,  through  the  ignorance  of  the 
Latin  monks.  — Epitaph,  ap  Scrip,  fr.  vii.  322. 

Nomen  qui  nomine  duxit 

De  Magni  Magnus,  de  Carol  i Carolus. 

A similar  kind  of  blunder  was  made  by  the  Greek 
writers  in  the  name  Elagabal,  which  they  transformed 
into  Heliogabal,  from‘'HAios,  the  sun.” 

With  regard  to  Charles  Martel,  Michelet  does 
not  allude  to  M.  Collin  de  Plaucy’s  explanation, 
and  adopts  the  old  version  — 

“ Son  surnom  pa’ien  de  Marteau  me  ferait  volontiers 
douter  s’il  dtait  chretien.  On  salt  que  le  marteau  est 
I’attribut  de  Thor,  le  signe  de  I'association  pa'ienne, 
celui  de  la  propriete,  de  la  conquete  barbare.”  — Vide 
Michelet’s  Origines  du  Droit  Frangais. 

Charles  was  notoriously  at  variance  with  the 
Church.  I should  consider  Michelet  a much 
better  authority  than  M.  Collin  de  Piaucy,  who, 
to  judge  from  his  preface  to  another  work,  Le 
LHctionnaire  Luferrml,  slavishly  submits  his  critical 
acuteness  to  the  dicta  of  his  Church.  J.  B.  D. 


“eeast”  and  “east.” 

I am  not  going  to  take  part  in  the  game  of 
hockey,  started  by  Lord  Braybrooke,  and  car- 
ried on  with  so  much  spirit  by  several  of  your 
correspondents  in  No.  28. ; but  I have  a word  to 
say  to  one  of  the  hockey-players,  C.  B.,  who,  per 
fas  et  nefas,  has  mixed  up  “feast  and  fast”  with 
the  game. 

C.  B.  asks,  “Is  not  the  derivation  of ‘feast’ 
and  ‘fast’  originally  the  same?  that  which  is 
appointed  connected  with  ‘ fas,’  and  that  from 
‘ fari  ? ’ ” I should  say  no ; and  let  me  cite  the 
familiar  lines  from  the  beginning  of  Ovid’s  Fasti: — 
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“ Ne  taraen  ignores  variorum  jura  dierum 
Non  habet  officii  Lucifer  omnis  idem, 
llle  Nefastus  erit  per  quem  tria  verba  silentur : 
Fastus,  erit  per  quem  lege  licebit  agi. 

Neu  toto  perstare  die  sua  jura  putaris; 

Qui  jam  Fastus  erit,  mane  Nefastus  erat. 

Nam  slmul  exta  Deo  data  sunt,  licet  omnia  fari ; 
Verbaque  Honoratus  libera  Praetor  habet.” 

The  dies  festus  was  not  only  not  dies  fastus,  but 
dies  nefastus. 

Without  going  beyond  feast  and  fast,  I see 
nothing  in  C.  B.’s  suggestion  better  than  the  old 
derivations  of  the  words  feast  from  festus  -um, 
and  fast  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ; nor  indeed  any- 
thing half  so  good.  Feast  and  fast  are  opposed  in 
meaning : our  word  fast  has  a meaning  which 
neither  nor  fastus,  nor  all  three  together, 

will  explain.  CH. 


SRcpTtCiS  to  d^tnor  «auerte^. 

The  Badger's  Legs  (Vol.  i.,  p.  381.). — In  an- 
swer to  one  of  your  correspondents,  who  inquires 
whether  there  is  any  allusion  to  the  inequalities  of 
the  badger’s  legs  previous  to  that  made  by  Sir  T. 
Browne  : — 

“ And  as  that  beast  hath  legs  (which  shepherds  fear, 

’Yclept  a badger,  which  our  lambs  doth  tear). 

One  long,  the  other  short,  that  when  he  runs 

Upon  the  plain,  he  halts,  but  when  he  runs 

On  craggy  rocks,  or  steepy  hills,  we  see 

None  runs  more  swift  or  easier  than  he.” 

Browne’s  Britannia's  Pastorals,  B.  I. 

Song  5.  A.D.  1613. 

J.  F.  Botes. 

Twm  Sion' Catti  (Vol.  i.,  p.  456.). — Seleucus 
observes  that  Twm  Catti  flourished  between  the 
years  1590  and  1630. 

I have  seen  the  original  pardon,  under  the  great 
seal,  countersigned  Vaughan,  and  bearing  date 
15th  Jan.,  1st  of  Elizabeth  (1559). 

The  pardon  extends  to — 

“ Thome  Johns,  alias  Cattye,  nuper  de  Tregaen, 
in  Com.  Cardigan,  Gen°.,  alias  diet.  Thome  Johns,  alias 
Catty  ae  Tregaem,  in  Coin.  Cardigan,  Generoso,  alias 
diet.  Thome  Jones,  alias  Catty,  Gent.,  sen  quocunque 
alio  nomine  vel  cognomine  seu  additione  hominis  cog- 
nitionis  dignitatis,  officii  seu  losi  idem  Thomas  eog- 
natur,  vocetur  seu  nuncupetur,”  &c.  &c.  ; and  includes 
“ omnia  escapia  et  cautiones.” 

I have  written  the  extract  without  all  the  con- 
tractions in  the  original.  J.  M.  T. 

May  21.  1850. 

Christian  Captives  (Vol. 'i.,  p.441.). — R.  W.  B. 
may  probably  obtain  valuable  information  from 
the  trustees  of  Lady  Mico’s  Charity.  See  Attor- 
ney-General V.  Gibson,  2 Beavan,  317.  (n.) 

A note  ou  that  case  may  not  be  uninteresting. 


as  showing  the  vast  increase  of  a fund  originally 
small. 

Lady  IMico,  In  1670,  gave  1000?.  to  redeem  poor 
slaves.  In  1686  this  fund  was  laid  out  in  the  pur- 
chase of  land. 

In  1827  an  information  was  filed  against  Mr. 
Gibson  and  others ; and  at  that  time  the  rental  of 
the  purchased  land  amounted  to  something  like 
3000?.  a year,  and  the  trustees  had  accumulated 
upwards  of  115,000?.  Consols. 

Trustees  were  appointed  in  1834,  and  their 
office  is  No.  20.  Buckingham  Street,  Strand.  The 
funds  are  applied  towards  the  education  of  our 
emancipated  slaves.  Q.  D. 

Cannibals. — Your  correspondent  W.  (Vol.  i., 
p.  186.)  will  find  the  origin  of  this  word  in 
Stillingfleet’s  Origines  Sacra,  Part  II.  Book  i.  c.  i., 
where  there  are  traced  the  gradations  observed  by 
travellers  in  the  savagery  of  the  several  natives  of 
America.  Has  it  been  recorded  of  any  people  in 
Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  that  they  were  addicted 
to  the  practice  of  scalping  ? • T.  J. 

Symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists.  — The  misap- 
propriation of  the  four  faces  of  the  cherubim, 
originally  designed  to  shadow  forth  the  incarnate 
Deity,  to  the  four  evangelists,  with  whom  these 
emblematic  representations  are  still,  as  anciently, 
associated  in  architectural  decorations  and  heraldic 
bearings,  appear  to  have  originated,  among  the 
early  Christians,  in  the  reverence  with  which  they 
regarded  the  four  gospels.  Jarezberg  (Vol.  i., 
p.  385.)  explains  why  the  lion  is  assigned  to  St. 
Mark,  and  desires  to  know  the  reasons  assigned 
for  the  three  other  Evangelists’  emblems. 

“ Aquila,”  says  Aringhi,  “dignissimnm  ilium  ac 
lynceum  in  arcanarum  rerum  ac  mysteriorum  sublimi- 
tate  speculatorem,  Joannem  Evangelistam  sublimi  ve- 
locium  pennarura  symbolo  portendit.” 

The  ox,  according  to  the  same  author,  has  been 
assigned  as  well  to  St.  Matthew  as  to  St.  Luke,  as 
all  laborious  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  aptly 
represented  by  the  “ animal  natum  tolerare  la- 
bores.”  T.  J. 


Turkish  Spy  (Vol.  i.,  p.  334.).  — In  the  Gent. 
Mag.  for  hlarch  last,  it  is  well  observed  that  “It 
is  a great  fault  in  an  historical  writer  not  to  be 
well  read  in  Sylvanus  Urban.”  The  remark  will 
apply  to  your  inquirer  concerning  these  celebrated 
letters,  and  indeed,  to  many  others  who  devote 
much  labour  in  exploring  the  contents  of  MSS., 
without  being  awai’e  of  what  lies  on  the  surface  of 
litei’ature.  The  late  D’Israeli  is  a striking  instance 
of  this  art  of  discovering  in  an  old  MS.  what  had 
been  long  known  in  print. 

In  consequence  of  what  Mr.  Ilallam  stated  con- 
cerning these  Letters  of  a Turkish  Spy,  I sent  a 
communication  to  the  Gent.  Mag.,  which  appeared 
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in  vol.  xiv.  N.  S.  142.,  on  the  subject,  which  gave 
rise  to  several  interesting  articles  in  the  same  and 
subsequent  vol.  from  other  more  able  writers.  To 
these  I would  refer  Dr.  Rimbault,  and  it  will  afford 
me  much  satisfaction  If  he  will  aid  in  elucidating 
what  still  remains  a vexata  questio.  - F.  R.  A. 

Dr.  Maginn's  Miscellanies  (Vol.  i.,  p.  470.). — 
In  reply  to  J.  M.  B , I beg  to  state  that  the 
'•'■Magazine  Miscellanies  ” of  Dr.  Maginn  were  pub- 
lished in  numbers,  at  3c?.  each,  by  Dodsley  and  Co., 
Crane  Court,  Fleet  St.  I have  nine  numbers  of 
it,  all  that  were  published,  I believe,  containing 
several  tales,  serious  and  humorous  Poems,  Irish 
Melodies,  Ma.xims  of  Mr.  ODoherty,  Miscellaneous 
Papers,  The  Tobias  Correspondence,  a translation 
of  Lucian’s  Tiinon,  Shakspere  Papers  on  Sir  John 
Falstaff,  Jaqiies,  Romeo,  Bottom  the  Weaver,  Lady 
M.acbeth,  andTimon;  a Translation  of  theBatrach- 
omyomachia,  and  three  or  four  of  the  Homeric 
Ballads.  William  Cakpenter. 

Adelphi. 

As  your  correspondent  J.  M.  B.  appears  to  be 
inquiring  into  the  earliest  contributions  of  Dr. 
Maginn  to  the  periodical  press  in  England,  you 
may  inform  him  that  he  comTuunicated  a great 
number  of  papers,  &c.,  to  the  Literary  Gazette 
before  he  left  Cork,  and  wrote  articles  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine.  The  former  were  his  first  ap- 
pearances in  print  in  England,  though  the  Cork 
journals  published  many  of  his  productions  whilst 
yet  a mere  boy.  Teutha. 

Trianon  (Vol.  i.,  p.  439.). — The  meaning  of  this 
word  is  “ a pavilion,”  and  was  applied,  doubtless, 
to  the  elegant  structures  to  which  your  corre- 
spondent refers,  on  account  of  the  light  and  grace- 
ful style  of  their  architecture.  J.  K.  R.  W. 

Les  Trianons. — I have  always  understood  that 
these  gardens,  &c.,  took  their  name  from  the  village 
of  Trianon,  the  site  of  which  they  occupy,  and 
which  village  Louis  XIV.  purchased  from  the 
monks  of  St.  Genevieve.  Aredjid  Kooez. 

Pimlico  (Vol.  i.  p.  383.  and  474.).  — Would  it 
not  be  worth  the  while  of  some  of  your  ingenious 
correspondents  to  inquire  whether  the  following 
i extract  may  not  give  a clue  to  the  origin  of  this 
i word  ? 

1 In  an  enumeration  of  “strange  birds”  to  be 
! found  in  Barbadoes,  there  is  mention  of  “ the 
[ Egge  Bird,  the  Cahow,  the  Tropick  Bird,  the 
Pemlico  which  presageth  storms”  America  painted 
to  the  life.  {The  True  History  of  the  Spaniards' 
Proceedings  in  America,  by  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
Esq.,  Lond.  4to.  1659.)  BR. 

The  Arms  of  Godin. — My  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  a Query  from  Mr.  Kersley,  in  page  439. 
of  Vol.  i.,  relative  to  the  ai-ms  of  Godin.  I have 


seen  these  arms  blazoned  variously.  Mr.  Godin 
Shiffner  bears  them  quarterly  with  his  own  coat  of 
Shiffner,  and  blazons  them  thus  : — Party  per  fess, 
azure  and  gules,  a harr  or ; in  chief,  a dexter  and 
sinister  hand  grasping  a cup,  all  proper. 

I am  inclined  to  think  this  is  an  innovation 
upon  the  original  arms,  as  I have  them  painted  on 
an  old  piece  of  china  azure,  a cup  or.  They  are 
here  impaled  with  the  arms  of  Du  Fon,  an  ancient 
Fi’ench  family  that  intermarried  with  the  Godins. 

In  the  Theatre  de  la  Noblesse  de  Brabant,  I find 
that  “ Franqois  Godin,  Secretaire  ordinaire  du 
Roy  Philippe  II.,  en  grand  conseil  scant  a Ma- 
lines,”  was  ennobled  by  letters  patent,  dated 
Madrid,  7th  January,  1589,  and  “port  les  armoi- 
ries  suivantes,  qui  sont,  un  escu  de  sinople  d une 
coupe  lasalade,  ou  couverture  ouverte  d'or;  ledit 
escu  somme  d'un  heaume  d'argent  grille  et  lisere 
d'or ; aux  bourlet  et  hachements  (Tor  et  de  sinople  : 
cimier  une  coupe  de  Vescu.” 

This  blazoning  is  corrected  in  the  index,  where 
the  arms  are  stated  to  be  “ un  escu  de  sinople  d la 
coupe  couverte  d'or.” 

In  the  Nobiliaire  des  Pays-Bas,  I find  that 
Daniel  Godin,  Seigneur  de  Beauvois,  was  en- 
nobled by  Philip  IV.  in  1623,  and  “les  armes 
sont,  de  sinople  d une  coupe  couverte  (Tor.” 

In  1642,  “ Jean-Fran^ois  Godin,  Seigneur  de 
Baumez,  Bailie  et  haut  Justicier  de  Reumes”  (son 
of  Franqois  Godin,  who  was  ennobled  by  Philip  II.), 
obtained  permission  from  Philip  IV.  to  alter  his 
paternal  coat,  and  to  carry  “ un  ecu  de  sinople  d 
trois  coupes  couvertes  d'or ; cct  ecu  timbre  d'un 
casque  d'argent,  grille,  lisere,  et  couronne  d'or,  ome 
de  ses  lambrequins  d'or  et  de  sinople,  et  au-dessus 
en  cimier,  une  tete  et  col  de  licoi~ne  au  naturel'' 

His  son,  Jaques-Franqois  Godin,  appears  after- 
wards to  have  obtained  the  title  of  Baron. 

The  earliest  mention  I can  find  of  the  Godin 
arms  is  in  1588,  when  Christopher  Godin  carried 
“ de  sinople  d une  coupe  couverte  d'or.”  He  was  a 
son  of  Jacques  Seigneur  d’Aubrecicourt  and  of 
Fran(joise  Lettin,  and  brother  to  the  first-named 
Franqois  Godin.  There  appears  to  have  been 
another  brother,  Jacques  ; and  they  were  all  three 
ennobled  by  Philip  II.,  probably  for  their  public 
services,  as  Christopher  was  Conseiller  et  Receveur- 
general  des  Domaines  et  Finances  des  Pays-Bas ; 
Jacques,  Conseiller  et  Maitre  de  la  Chambre  des 
Comptes  en  Hollande ; and  Fraii9ois,  Secretaire 
du  Grand  Conseil  a Malines. 

I am  not  aware  what  connection  existed  between 
these  Godins  and  the  family  of  that  name  in  Nor- 
mandy (now  extinct)  ; but  the  cup  in  the  arms, 
though  borne  difierently,  proves  that  they  were  of 
the  same  race.  J.  R.  C. 

May  23.  1850. 

The  Title  of  D.D.  — The  remarks  of  your  cor- 
respondent “Brown  Rappee”  (Vol.  i.  p.  438.) 
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induced  me  to  turn  to  the  List  of  the  Fellows  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  I find  it  in  my 
power  to  exonerate  the  compiler  of  the  list  on  one 
point  from  the  carelessness  he  imputes.  “Brown 
IIappee”  says,  “We  see  one  or  two  D.D.’s  de- 
prived of  their  titles  of  ‘ Rev.’  ” I find  but  one 
D.D.  in  that  condition,  and  in  that  instance  the 
list  is  correct,  and  the  usual  prefix  would  have 
been  an  error;  the  gentleman  in  question  not 
being  in  orders,  although  his  services  in  Biblical 
literature  have  been  acknowledged  with  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  Your  correspondent  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  this  doctorate  is,  hke  all  others, 
an  academical,  and  not  a clerical,  distinction  ; 
and  that,  although  it  is  seldom  dissociated  from 
the  clerical  office  in  this  country,  any  lay  scholar 
of  adequate  attainments  in  theology  is  competent 
to  receive  this  distinction,  and  any  university  to 
I bestow  it  upon  him.  Eye- Snuff. 

i ■ 

' Emancipation  of  the  Jews  (Vol.  i.  p.  479.). — The 
following  extract  from  Tovey’s  Anglia  Juclaica, 

\ p.  259.,  may  be  acceptable  in  connection  with  this 
I subject:  — 

“ As  soon  as  King  Charles  was  murther’d,  the  Jews 
i petitioned  the  Council  of  War  to  endeavour  a repeal  of 
! that  act  of  parliament  which  had  been  made  against 
[ them  ; promising,  in  return,  to  make  them  a present  of 
j five  hundred  thousand  pounds : Provided  that  they 
j could  likewise  procure  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  to  be 
procured  them  for  a synagogue,  and  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary at  Oxford  to  begin  their  traffic  with,  which 
piece  of  service  it  .seems  was  undertaken  by  those  honest 
men,  at  the  solicitation  of  Hugh  Peters  and  Henry 
Masters,  whom  the  Jews  employed  as  their  brokers, 
but  without  any  success.” 

Afterwards,  however,  the  Jews  of  Holland  sent 
j a deputation,  consisting  of  the  famous  Rabbi  Ma- 
nasseh  ben  Israel,  and  several  wealthy  Jewish 
j merchants.  When  Cromwell  came  into  full  power 
their  hopes  were  raised,  for  he  was  known  to  be 
favourable  to  their  re-admission  ; but  after  much 
discussion,  the  popular  feeling,  and  the  voices  of 
many  influential  preachers,  were  found  to  be  so 
much  against  the  measure  that  nothing  was  even- 
tually done ; and  Charles  II.  must  be  regarded  as 
the  restorer  of  the  Jews  to  this  country.  Tovey 
says  that  the  Rabbi  Netto,  “ the  governor  of  the 
synagogue”  in  his  time,  had  searched  the  Jewish 
registers  at  his  request,  and  had  found  that,  so  late 
as  1663,  there  were  but  twelve  Jews  in  England. 
It  seems  that  while  those  negociations  were  in 
hand,  all  sorts  of  absurd  and  idle  rumo\irs  were 
afloat.  Among  these  I incline  to  reckon  the 
alleged  proposal  to  purchase  St.  Paul's  for  a syna- 
gogue. It  seems  to  be  sufficiently  refuted  by  the 
intrinsic  absurdity  of  the  thing.  But  beyond  this, 
we  have  the  express  denial,  made  on  the  spot, 
and  at  the  time,  by  Rabbi  Manasseh  ben  Israel 
himself.  On  turning  to  his  Vindicice  Judceorum, 


written  in  this  country,  I find  that  after  recapitu- 
lating various  calumnies  on  his  people — such  as 
their  sacrificing  Christian  children,  &c.  — he  thus 
goes  on : — 

“ ‘ Love  and  hatred,’  says  Plutarch,  ‘ corrupt  the 
truth  of  every  thing;’  as  experience  sufficiently  declares 
it,  when  we  see  that  which  comes  to  pass,  that  one  and 
the  same  thing,  in  one  and  the  same  city,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  is  related  in  different  manners.  I my- 
self, in  my  own  negociation  here,  have  found  it  so.  \ 
For  it  hath  been  rumoured  abroad,  that  our  nation  had 
purchased  St.  Paul’s  church,  for  to  make  it  their  syna-  j 
gogue,  notwithstanding  it  was  a temple  formerly  | 
consecrated  to  Diana.  And  many  other  things  have  j 
been  reported  of  us  that  never  entered  the  thought  of  j 
our  nation.”  I 

J.K.  I 

I 

Snech-vp  or  Snick-up. — Surely  this  means  no-  : 
thing  more  or  less  than  what  we  should  write  j 
Hiccup ! or  Hiccough  ! so,  at  least,  I have  always  i 
suppo.scd ; misled,  perhaps,  by  Sir  Toby’s  sur-  ! 
name,  and  his  parenthetical  imprecation  on  “pickle  \ 
herring.”  I do  not  pretend  to  be  a critic  of  Shak-  j 
speare,  and  must  confess  that  I do  not  jtossess  a ! 
copy  of  the  “Twelfth  Night;”  but  after  see-  i 
ing  your  correspondent  R.  R.’s  letter  (Vol.  i.,  j 
p.  467.),  I resolved  to  write  you  a note.  First,  j 
however,  I called  on  a neighbour  to  get  a look  at 
the  text,  and  he  brought  me  down  Theobald’s 
edition  of  1773,  where  it  stands, — 

“ Sir  To.  We  did  keep  time.  Sir,  in  our  catches. 
Sneck  up  1"  \_Hiccoughs. 

The  effort  necessarj'  to  pronounce  the  word  | 
“catches”  might  help  to  produce  a catch  of 
another  sort  in  the  stomach  of  a gentleman  op-  ] 
pressed  with  drink  and  pickle  herring ; and  it 
seems  likely  that  some  such  idea  was  in  the  au- 
thor’s mind.  Davus. 


NOTES  ON  books,  catalogues,  sales,  etc. 

The  readine.ss  which  many  of  our  friends  have  evinced 
to  illustrate  that  most  cuiious,  interesting,  and  valuable 
of  all  gossiping  histories,  the  recently  completed  edition 
of  The  Diary  of  Samvel  Pepys,  for  which  the  public  is 
indebted  to  our  noble  correspondent  Lord  Braybrooke, 
tempts  us  to  call  their  attention  to  the  no  less  im- 
portant work  now  in  course  of  publication,  The  Diary 
and  Correspondence  of  John  Evelyn.  This  we  are  the  more 
anxious  to  do.  inasmuch  as,  although  the  two  volumes 
already  issued  complete  the  Diary,  there  remains  still 
an  opportunity  of  introducing  into  the  concluding 
volumes  such  further  notes  and  illustrations  as  any  of 
our  readers  may  be  enabled  and  disposed  to  furnish  ; 
and  who  would  not  gladly  so  show  his  reverence  for  the 
memory  of  such  a man  as  John  Evelyn  ? 

A List  of  Printed  Service.  Books  according  to  the  An- 
cient Uses  of  the  Anglican  Church  has  recently  been 
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printed  by  Mr.  F.  Dickenson  (late  M.  P.  for  Somerset- 
shire), as  a first  attempt  towards  getting  a complete 
account  of  all  such  books,  and  of  all  copies  of  each 
class  that  are  extant.  Mr.  Dickenson’s  object  is,  even- 
tually to  ])roduce  a complete  Catalogue  raisonuee  of  all 
books  of  this  class,  whether  printed  or  MSS.,  compri.s- 
ing,  as  to  the  MSS.,  a careful  abstract  of  the  contents 
of  each,  with  a notice  of  its  probable  age  and  of  any- 
thing that  may  help  to  fix  the  place  where  it  was 
written,  or  intended  to  be  used  ; and  as  to  the  printed 
copies,  supplying  the  title,  colophon,  foliation,  and  any 
peculiarities  of  type,  woodcuts,  or  ornaments,  and  in- 
cluding besides,  an  account  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
the  Anglican  uses.  Any  information  on  these  heads 
with  which  that  gentleman  may  be  favoured,  our  readers 
may  calculate  on  seeing  turned  to  good  account. 

We  have  tested  De  la  Rue  and  Co.’s  Improved 
Pamphlet  Binder  (registered  by  James  MaeCabe),  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  binding  or  extracting  of 
any  letter  or  pamphlet,  without  the  possibility  of  de- 
ranging the  consecutive  order  of  any  others  that  may 
be  contained  in  it,  and  have  found  it  answer  extremely 
well  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  Whether 
containing  one  pamphlet  or  fifty, — and  we  tried  with 
the  numbers  of  our  valued  contemporary,  the  Athe- 
naeum,— it  equally  forms  a perfect  book  ; and  wc  have 
therefore  no  doubt  of  its  practical  utility. 

Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Co.,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
will  commence  on  Wednesday  next  a nine  days’  sale  of 
the  Philological,  Philosophical,  Historical,  Classical, 
and  General  Library  of  the  late  Dr.  Scott,  of  Bedford 
Square,  a library  particulaily  rich  in  Oriental  Works. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHA.se. 
till  continuation  oj  Lists  informer  Bos.) 

Arcana  of  Science,  1828. 

Odd  Volumes. 

Erasmus’s  Paraphrase  of  hie  New  Testament,  Vol.  II.,  and 
Title-page  to  Vol.  I. 

Bloomfield’s  Norfolk.  Vol.  111. 

Trial  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  (being  Vol.  VIII.  of  “ Rush- 
worth’s  Historical  Collections”). 


***  Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free, 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bell.  Publisher  of  ‘‘NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,”  186.  Fleet  Street. 


their  communications  are  received,  and  appreciated,  even  if 
two  or  three  succeeding  Numbers  hear  no  proof  of  it.  He 
is  convinced  that  the  want  of  specific  acknowledgment  will 
only  be  felt  by  those  who  have  no  idea  of  the  labour  and 
difficulty  attendant  on  the  hurried  management  of  such  a 
work,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  sometimes  giving  an  ex- 
planation, when  there  really  is  one  which  would  quite  sa- 
tisfy the  writer,  for  the  delay  or  non-insertion  of  his 
communication.  Correspondents  in  such  cases  have  no 
reason,  and  if  they  understood  an  editor's  position  they 
would  feel  that  they  have  no  right,  to  consider  themselves 
undervalued ; but  nothing  short  of  personal  experience  in 
editorship  would  explain  to  them  the  perplexities  and  evil 
consequences  arising  from  an  opposite  course. 

Index  and  Title-Page  to  Volume  the  First.  The 
Index  is  preparing  as  rapidly  as  can  be,  consistently  with 
fullness  and  accuracy,  and  we  hope  to  have  that  and  the 
Title  page  ready  by  the  1 5th  of  the  Month, 

Our  readers  will  perceive  some  few  alterations  in  the 
mechanical  arrangement  of  our  Paper.  These  have  been 
adopted  fur  the  purpose  of  pivcuring  additional  space  fur 
their  communications. 

Errata  in  Vol.  I.  — P.  40.6.  col.  1.,  for  ” Taxall  ” and  “ Tex- 
shall,”  read  ” Paxall  ” and  ” Pexshall,”  and  for  “ Bacon,”  read 
“Becon;”  p.  412.  col.  2.  1.  17.,  for  “audato”  read  “andato,” 
1.  20.,  for  ‘‘  Ginnone,”  read  “ Giunone,”  1.  23.,  for  “ delle,” 
read  “ dette,”  1.  24.,  for  “ Gopelin,”  read  “ Gosselin  p.  468. 
col,  2.,  for  ” Estruscilla,”  read  “ Etruscilla ; ” p.  481.  col.  2.,  for 
“ Preminens,”  read  “ Proximus  ” and  for  •’  proprior,”  read 
“propior;”  p.  486.  col.  1.  1.  ‘23.,  for  “ vcspertionuni,”  read 
” vespertilionum.” 


Just  published,  price  Is.  each, 

The  university  commission  ; or, 

Lord  John  RusscU’s  Post  Bag  of  April  ‘-^7.  1850.  Parts  1 
and  2.  Part  3 in  a feiv  days. 

Oxford  : printed  by  W.  Baxter.  London : F.  and  J.  Rivtngton, 
St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard  ; and  George  Bell,  Fleet  Street. 


Royal  32mo.,  cloth,  2s. ; morocco  (Hayday),  Is. 

g E L D E N’S  TABLE  TALK. 

Rf'yal  32mo.,  price  2s.  6rf.  cloth,  7s.  Qd.  morocco  (Ilayday). 

THE  TEMPLE,  SACRED  POEMS,  and 

PRIVATE  EJACULATIONS.  By  George  Herbert. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

Price  2s.  cloth,  7s.  morocco  (Hayday). 

A PRIEST  TO  THE  TEMPLE ; or,  THE 

COUNTRY  PARSON:  his  Character,  and  Rule  of  Holy 
Life,  &c. 

Loudon  : George  Bell,  Fleet  Street.  Leicester : J.  S.  Crossley. 


J5otirc^  t0  C0rrcs'^oulfntt^* 

The  matter  is  so  generally  understood  with  regard  to 
' the  management  of  periodical  works^  that  it  is  hardly  ne- 
I cessary  for  the  Editor  to  say  that  he  cannot  undektake 
j TO  RETURN  MANUSCRIPTS*,  l)ut  On  One  point  he  wishes  to 
I offer  a few  words  of  explanation  to  his  correspondents  in 
general,  and  particularly  to  those  who  do  not  enable  him  to 
j communicate  with  them  exce]:>t  in  print.  They  will  see,  on 
j a very  little  reflection,  that  it  is  j)lainly  his  interest  to  take 
; all  he  can  get,  and  make  the  most,  and  the  best  of  every- 
I thing  i and  therefore  he  tegs  them  to  take  for  granted  that 


On  a large  sheet,  price  7s.  6rf.  plain  ; 15s.  richly  coloured  ; in 
case,  10s.  Gd.  plain  ; 18s.  coloured. 

A CHAPvT  of  AHCIENT  AliMOUPv,  from 

the  ELEVENTH  to  the  SEVENTEENTH  CEN- 
TURIES ; containing  Eighteen  Figures,  with  a Description  and 
a Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  European  Arniuur.  By  John  Hewitt. 

“ A graphic  outline  of  the  subject  of  military  costume  during 
the  period  of  its  greatest  interest  to  the  English  antiquary.  The 
author  has  made  a judicious  selection  of  examples,  chiefly  from 
the  rich  series  of  monumental  effigies ; and,  in  the  brief  text 
which  accompanies  these  illustrations,  a useful  resume  will  be 
found  of  a subject  which,  not  many  years  since,  was  attainable 
only  tiirough  the  medium  of  costly  publications.” — Archceological 
Journal. 

George  Bell,  186.  Fleet  Street. 
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COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  REPAIR 


OF  THE 

TOMB  OF  GEOFFREV  CHAUCER. 


JOHN  BRUCE,  Esq.,  Tieas.  S.A.,  5.  Upper  Gloucester  Street, 
Dorset  Square. 

J.  PAYNE  COLLIER,  Esq.,  V.P.S..\.,  Geys  House,  Maiden- 
head. 

PETER  CUNNINGHAM,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Victoria  Road,  Ken- 
sington. 

WILLIAM  RICHARD  DRAKE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Honorary 
Treasurer,  46.  Parliament  Street. 

THOMAS  W.  KING,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  York  Herald,  College  of 
Arms,  St.  Paul’s. 


SIR  FREDERICK  MADDEN,  K.H.,  British  Museum. 

JOHN  GOUGH  NICHOLS,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  25.  Parliament 
Street. 

HENRY  SH.4W,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  37.  Southampton  Row,  Russell 
Square. 

SAMUEL  SHEPHERD,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Marlborough  Square, 
Chelsea. 

WILLIAM  J.  THOMS,  Esq.,  F.S  A.,  Honorary  Secretary^ 
25.  Holy-Well  Street,  Millbank,  Westminster. 


The  Tomb  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  in  Westminster  Abbey  stands  in  need  of  repair.  The  portrait  and  the  inscriptions  have  disap- 
peared ; the  overhanging  canopy  has  suffered  damage  j the  table  is  chipped  and  broken  ; the  base  is  fast  mouldering  into  irretrievable 
decay.  Such  an  announcement  is  calculated  to  stir  every  heart  that  can  respond  to  the  claims  of  poetry,  or  feel  grateful  for  the 
delight  which  it  affords  to  every  cultivated  mind.  It  summons  us,  like  the  sound  of  a tiumpet,  “ To  the  rescue  !”  It  cannot  be  that 
the  first  and  almost  the  greatest  of  English  hards  should  ever  be  allowed  to  want  a fitting  memorial  in  our  “ Poets’  Corner,”  or  that 
the  monument  which  was  erected  by  the  affectionate  respect  of  Nicholas  Brigham,  neatly  three  centuries  ago,  should,  in  our  time,  be 
permitted  to  crumble  into  dust.  A sum  under  One  Hundred  Pounds  will  effect  a perfect  repair.  It  is  thought  that  there  can  be  no 
ditSculty  in  raising  such  a sum,  and  that  multitudes  of  people  in  various  conditions  of  life,  and  even  in  distant  quarters  of  the  globe, 
who  venerate  the  name  of  Chaucer,  and  have  derived  instruction  and  delight  from  his  works,  will  be  anxious  to  contribute  their  mite 
to  the  good  deed.  The  Committee  have  therefore  not  thought  it  right  to  fix  any  limit  to  the  subscription  ; they  themselves,  with  the 
aid  of  several  distinguished  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  have  opened  the  list  with  a contribution  from  each  of  them  of  Five  Shillings  ; 
but  they  will  be  reaiiy  to  receive  any  amount,  more  or  less,  which  those  who  value  poetry  and  honour  Chaucer  may  be  kind  enough 
to  remit  to  them.  The  design  of  the  Committee  is  sanctioned  by  the  approval  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  Lord  Braybrooke,  Lord  Londesborough,  Lord  Mahon,  the  Right  Hon.  C.  W.  W.  Wvnn,  and  by  the  concurrence  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster.  An  account  of  the  sums  received  and  expended  will  be  published  when  the  work  is  completed. 

Subscriptions  are  received  by  all  the  members  of  the  Committee.  Post-office  orders  may  be  made  payable  to  William  Richard 
Drake,  Esq.,  the  Treasurer,  46.  Parliament  Street,  at  the  Charing  Cross  Office. 


DR.  MAITLAND’S  ERUVIN— SECOND  EDITION. 

In  small  8vo.,  price  5s.  6d. 

ERUVIlSr ; or,  Miscellaneous  Essays  on  Sub- 
jects connected  with  the  Nature,  History,  and  Destiny  of 
Man.  By  tlie  Rev.  S.  R.  Maitland,  D.D.  F.K.S.  & F.S.A. 
Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Churcii  Yard,  and  Waterloo  Place ; 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

1.  ESSAYS  on  the  REFORMATION  in 

ENGLAND.  15s. 


Preparing  for  publication,  in  8vo. 

Alphabetic  bibliography  exem- 
plified, AND  MADE  SUBSERVIENT  TO  CLAS- 
SIFICATION.  Inscribed  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
by  Bolton  Corney,  Esq.  M.ll.S.L.  etc. 

“ Solebat  (sc.  Ruhnkcnius)  liaud  exipnam  subsecivae  operae 
partem  tribuere  perlegendis  ca/alogis  librorti?n,  sive  per  auc- 
tiones  divendendorum,  sive  in  bibliotkecis  puhlicis  servaiorum  ; 
und«  factum  est,  ut  rariorum  cognitionem  librorum — conitnuo 

AUGERET.”  D.  WyTTENBACH. 


2.  ESSAYS  on  the  DARK  AGES.  Second 

Edition.  12s. 


Ill  2 vols.  8vo.,  price  18s.,  the  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged,  of 

ORIGINES  LITURGICiE ; or,  the  Antiqui- 

tics  of  the  English  Ritual : with  a Dissertation  on  Primi- 
tive Liturgies.  By  the  Rev.  William  Palmer,  M.A.,  of  Worcester 
College,  Oxford. 

A SUPPLEMENT,  containing  tlie  Additions  (to  complete 
the  former  Editions),  may  be  had,  price  2s.firf. 

Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Chinch  Yard,  and  Waterloo  Place; 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  .'ame  Author, 

A TREATISE  on  the  CHURCH  of  CHRIST. 

Third  Edition,  In  2 vols.  8vo.,  1/.  I5. 

ARNOLD  AND  PAUL’S  HANDBOOKS  OF  GEOGRAPHY 
AND  HISTORY. 

In  12mo.,  price  is.  Gd. 

Handbook  of  medijeval  geogra- 

PHY  and  HISTORY.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
PuTZ,  by  the  Rev  R.  B.  Paul,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Augustine’s, 
Bristol  ; and  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  and  Waterloo  Place; 

Of  whom  may  be  had  (lately  published),  by  the  same  Editors, 
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PRESENCE  OP  STRANGERS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS.  . 


recognises  and  regulates  their  presence.  The 
insertion  of  this  “ note  ” may  p’event  many 
“ queries  ” in  after  times,  when  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  1850  have  become  matters  of  antiqua- 
rian discussion. 

The  following  standing  orders  were  made  by 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  5th  of  February, 
1845,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Christie,  (see  Hansard, 
and  Commons’  Journals  of  that  day),  and  super- 
seded the  old  sessional  orders,  which  purported 
to  exclude  strangers  entirely  from,  the  House  of 
Commons  : — 

“ That  the  serjeant  at  arms  attending  this  House  do, 
from  time  to  time,  take  into  his  custody  any  stranger 
whom  he  may  see,  or  who  may  be  reported  to  him  to 
be,  in  any  part  of  the  House  or  gallery  appropriated  to 
the  members  of  this  House  ; and  also  any  stranger 
who,  having  been  admitted  into  any  other  part  of  the 
House  or  gallery,  shall  misconduct  himself  or  shall 
not  withdraw  when  strangers  are  directed  to  withdraw, 
while  the  House,  or  an,y  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
is  sitting ; and  that  no  person  so  taken  into  custody 
be  discharged  out  of  custody  without  the  special  order 
of  the  House. 

“ That  no  member  of  this  House  do  presume  to 
bring  any  stranger  into  any  part  of  the  House  or  gal- 
lery appropriated  to  the  members  of  this  House  while 
the  House,  or  a committee  of  the  whole  House,  is 
sitting.” 

Now,  therefore,  strangers  are  only  liable  to  be 
taken  into  custody  if  in  a part  of  the  House  ap- 
propriated to  members,  or  misconducting  them- 
selves, or  refusing  to  withdraw  when  ordered  by 
the  Speaker  to  do  so ; and  Sir  Benjamin  Hall 
imagined  no  impossibility.  CH. 


In  the  late  debate  on  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley’s 
motion  for  a fixed  duty  on  corn.  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall  is  reported  to  liave  imagined  the  presence  of 
j a stranger  to  witness  the  debate,  and  to  have  said 
that  he  was  imagining  what  every  one  knew  the 
rules  of  the  House  rendered  an  impossibility.  It 
is  strange  that  so  intelligent  a member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  the  old  sessional  orders,  which  absolutely 
prohibited  the  presence  of  strangers  in  the  House 
ot  Commons,  were  abandoned  in  1845,  and  that  a 
standing  order  now  exists  in  their  place  which 


THE  AGAPEMONE. 

Like  most  other  things,  the  “ Agapemone ’’ 
wickedness,  which  has  recently  disgusted  all  de- 
cent people,  does  not  appear  to  be  a new  thing  by 
any  means.  The  religion-mongers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  have  a precedent  nearly  300  years 
old  for  this  house  of  evil  repute. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  following  procla- 
mation was  issued  against  “ The  Sectaries  of  the 
Family  of  Love  — 

” Whereas,  by  report  of  sundry  of  the  Bishops  of 
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this  Realm,  and  others  having  care  of  souls,  the  Queen’s 
Majesty  is  informed,  that  in  sundry  places  of  her  said 
Realm,  in  their  several  Dioceses,  there  are  certain 
persons  which  do  secretly,  in  corners,  make  privy  as- 
semblies of  divers  simple  unlearned  people,  and  after 
they  have  craftily  and  hypocritically  allured  them  to 
esteem  them  to  be  more  holy  and  perfect  men  than 
other  are,  they  do  then  teach  them  damnable  heresies, 
directly  contrary  todivers  of  the  principal  Articles  of  our 
Belief  and  Christian  Faith  ; and  in  some  parts  so  ab- 
surd and  fanatical,  as  by  feigning  to  themselves  a mon- 
strous new  kind  of  speech,  never  found  in  the  Scriptures, 
nor  in  antient  Father  or  writer  of  Christ’s  Church,  by 
which  they  do  move  ignorant  and  simple  people  at  the 
first  rather  to  marvel  at  them,  than  to  understand  them  ; 
but  yet  to  colour  their  sect  withal,  they  name  them- 
selves to  be  of  the  Family  o f Love,  and  then  as  many  as 
shall  be  allowed  by  them  to  be  of  that  family  to  be 
elect  and  saved,  and  all  others,  of  what  Church  soever 
they  be,  to  be  rejected  and  damned.  And  for  that 
upon  conventing  of  some  of  them  before  the  Bishops 
and  Ordinaries,  it  is  found  that  the  ground  of  their  sect 
is  maintained  by  certain  lewd,  heretical,  and  seditious 
books  first  made  in  the  Dutch  tongue,  and  lately  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  printed  beyond  the  seas,  and 
secretly  brought  over  into  the  Realm,  the  author 
whereof  they  name  H.  N.,  without  yielding  to  him, 
upon  their  examination,  any  other  name,  in  whose 
name  they  have  certain  books  set  forth,  called  Evan- 
gelium  Regni,  or,  A Joyful  Message  of  the  Kingdom  ; 
Documental  Sentences ; The  Prophecie  of  the  Spirit  of 
Love ; A Publishing  of  the  Peace  upon  the  Earth,  and 
such  like. 

“ And  considering  also  it  is  found,  that  these  Sectaries 
hold  opinion,  that  they  may  before  any  magistrate, 
ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  or  any  other  person  not 
being  professed  to  be  of  their  sect  (which  they  term 
the  Family  of  Love),  by  oath  or  otherwise  deny  any 
thing  for  their  advantage,  so  as  though  many  of  them 
are  well  known  to  be  teachers  and  spreaders  abroad  of 
these  dangerous  and  damnable  sects,  yet  by  their  own 
confession  they  cannot  be  condemned,  whereby  they  are 
more  dangerous  in  any  Christian  Realm : Therefore, 
her  Majesty  being  very  sorry  to  see  so  great  an  evil  by 
the  malice  of  the  Devil,  first  begun  and  practised  in 
other  countries,  to  be  now  brought  into  this  her 
Realm,  and  that  by  her  Bishops  and  Ordinaries  she 
understandeth  it  very  requisite,  not  only  to  have  these 
dangerous  Heretics  and  Sectaries  to  be  severely  pu- 
nished, but  that  also  all  other  means  be  used  by  her 
Majesty’s  Royal  authority,  which  is  given  her  of  God 
to  defend  Christ’s  Church,  to  root  them  out  from  fur- 
ther infecting  her  Realm,  she  hath  thought  meet  and 
convenient,  and  so  by  this  her  Proclamation  she  willeth 
and  commandeth,  that  all  her  Officers  and  Ministers 
temporal  shall,  in  all  their  several  vocations,  assist  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  her  Realm,  and  all  other 
persons  ecclesiastical,  having  care  of  souls,  to  search 
out  all  persons  duly  suspected  to  be  either  teachers  or 
jM'ofessors  of  the  foresaid  damnable  sects,  and  by  all 
good  means  to  proceed  .severely  against  them  being 
found  culpable,  by  order  of  the  Laws  either  ecclesi- 
astical or  temporal ; and  that,  also,  search  be  made  in 
all  places  suspected,  for  the  books  and  writings  main- 


taining the  said  Heresies  and  Sects,  and  them  to  de- 
stroy and  burn. 

“ And  wheresoever  such  Books  shall  be  found  after 
the  publication  hereof,  in  custody  of  any  person,  other 
than  such  as  the  Ordinaries  shall  permit,  to  the  intent 
to  peruse  the  same  for  confutation  thereof,  the  same 
persons  to  be  attached  and  committed  to  close  prison, 
there  to  remain,  or  otherwise  by  Law  to  be  condemned, 
until  the  same  shall  be  purged  and  cleared  of  the  same 
heresies,  or  shall  recant  the  same,  and  be  thought  meet 
by  the  Ordinary  of  the  place  to  be  delivered.  And 
that  who.soever  in  this  Realm  shall  either  print,  or  bring, 
or  cause  to  be  brought  into  this  Realm,  any  of  the  said 
Books,  the  same  persons  to  be  attached  and  committed 
to  prison,  and  to  receive  such  bodily  punishment  and 
other  mulct  as  fautors  of  damnable  heresies.  And  to 
the  execution  hereof,  her  Majesty  chargeth  all  her 
Officers  and  Ministers,  both  ecclesiastical  and  tem- 
poral, to  have  special  regard,  as  they  will  answer  not 
only  afore  God,  whose  glory  and  truth  is  by  these 
damnable  Sects  greatly  sought  to  be  defaced,  but  also 
will  avoid  her  Majesty’s  indignation,  which  in  such 
cases  as  these  are,  they  ought  not  to  escape,  if  they 
shall  be  found  negligent  and  careless  in  the  execution 
of  their  authorities. 

“ Given  at  our  Mannour  of  Richmond,  the  third  of 
October,  in  the  two-and-twentieth  year  of  our  Reign. 

“ Gon  Save  the  Queen.” 

Lichfield,  May  28.  1850.  Richard  Greene. 


DONDON  PARISH  REGISTERS. 

The  interleaving  of  a little  work  in  my  posses- 
sion, published  by  Kearsley  in  1787,  intitled 
Account  of  the  several  Wards,  Precincts,  and 
Parishes  in  the  City  of  London,  contains  MS. 
notes  of  the  commencement  of  the  registers  of 
fifty  of  the  London  parishes,  and  of  four  of  South- 
wark, the  annexed  list  * of  which  may  be  of  use 
to  some  of  the  readers  of  “ Notes  and  Queries.” 
The  book  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  George  Nayler, 
whose  signature  it  bears  on  a fly-leaf. 

• We  have  collated  the  Iht  with  the  Population 
Returns  (Parish  Register  abstract)  1831,  and  noted  any 
difference.  In  addition  to  the  list  given  from  Sir  Geo. 
Nayler’s  MS.,  the  following  early  registers  were  extant 
in  1831  : — 

1538.  Allhallows,  Bread  Street;  Allhallows,  Honey 

Lane;  Dhrist  Church;  St.  Mary-le- Bow ; 
St.  Matthew,  Friday  Street;  St.  Michael, 
Bassishaw  ; St.  Pancras,  Soper  Lane. 

1539.  St.  Martin,  Ironmonger  Lane;  St.  Martin, 

Ludgate  ; St.  Michael,  Crooked  Lane. 

1547.  St.  George,  Botolph  Lane,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  which  are  22  entries  from  tombs, 
1390—1410. 

1558.  Allhallows  the  Less;  St.  Andrew,  Wardrope  ; 
St.  Bartholomew,  Exchange;  St.  Christopher- 
le- Stock ; St.  Mary-at-Hill,  St.  Michael  le 
Quern;  St.  Michael,  Royal ; St.  Olave,  Jewry; 
St.  Thomas  the  Apostle;  St.  Botolph,  Bishops- 
gate. 
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AUhallows,  Barking  begins  1 3SS 

London  Wall  „ 1567  [1559  Pop.  ret.] 


Lombard  Street 
StaininsT 


St.  Andrew  Undersbaft 
St.  Antholin 
St.  Bennet  Fink 
• Gracechurch 

St.  Clement,  Eastcheap 
St.  Dionis  Backchurch 
St.  Dunstan  in  the  East 
St.  Edmund  the  King 
St.  Gabriel,  Fenchurch 
St.  Gregory 


St.  J.amcs  Garlickhithe 
St.  John  Baptist 
St.  Katharine  Coleman 
St.  Lawrence,  Jewry 
- ■ Pountney 

St.  Leonard,  Eastcheap 
St.  Margaret  Lothbury 

Pattens 

St.  Martin  Orgars 

Outwick 

■ Vestry 

St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Old 
Fish  Street 
St.  Mary  Mounthaw 


St.  Mary  Somerset 


St.  Mary  Woolcburch, 
and  St.  Mary  Wool- 
north,  both  in  one  ,,  15.58 

St.  Michael,  Cornhill,  bcg.6c/brel546 
Roval  begins  1558 


1 550 
1642 
1553 
1538 
1538 
1558 
1539. 

1538 

1558 

1670 
1571 

1539  [1559  Pop.  ret, 
probably  an  error 
of  transcriber.] 

1535 

1682  [1538  Pop.  ret.] 

1559 
1538 
1538 
1538 
15.58 

1653  [1559  Pop.  ret.] 
1625 

1678  [1670  Pop.  ret.] 

1671  [1668  Pop.  ret] 
1538 

1712  [1717  Pop.  ret] 
1568  [1711  Pop.  ret 
A register  evi- 
dently lost] 

1558  [1711  Pop.  ret 
A register  miss- 
ing.] 


St.  Mildred,  Poultry 
St.  Nicholas  Aeons 

Coleabby 

Olave 

St.  Peter,  Cornhill 
St.  Peter  le  Poor 
St.Stephen,  Coleman  Street 

Walbrook 

St.  Swithin 
St.  Andrew,  Holborn 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Great 
the  Less 


1538 

1539 

1695  [1538  Pop.  ret.] 

1703 

1538 

1538  [1561  Pop.  ret] 
1558 

1557 

1615  [1754  Pop.  ret] 
1551  [1558  Pop.  ret.] 

1616 
1547 

1558 
1653* * 

1554  [1558  Pop.  ret] 
1663 


St.  Botolpli,  Aldgate 
St.  Bride 

St  Dunstan  in  the  West 
St.  Sepulchre 

Note. — The  register  prior  burnt  at  the  fire  of  London. 

1559.  St  Augustine;  St.  Margaret,  Moses;  St  Mi- 

chael, Wood  Street. 

1560.  St.  Magnus. 

• ]Vote  in  the  Book.  — There  are  registers  before  this 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pridden. 


St.  Olave,  Southwark.  “Register  said 
by  Bray's  Survey  to  be  as  early  as 
1586.  Vide  vol.  i.  111-607;  but 
on  a search  made  this  day  it  ap- 
pears that  the  register  does  not  be- 
gin till  1685.  Qy.  if  not  a book 
lost?  — 5th  Oct.  1829.”  [1685  Pop.  ret.] 

St. George,  Southwark, beg.  abt.  1600  [1602  Pop.  ret] 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey,  be- 
gins 1 548  ( Lysons)  ; but  from  end 
of  1642  to  1653  only  two  entries 
made  ; viz.  one  in  Nov.,  1643,  and 
another  Aug.  1645,  which  finishes 
the  first  volume  ; and  the  second 
volume  begins  in  1653. 

St.  Saviour,  Southwark,  begins  temp. 

Eliz.  [1570  Pop.  ret.] 

St.  Thonaas,  Southwark,  begins  1614. 

Rob.  Cole. 


FOLK  LORE. 


Divination  hy  Bible  and  Key  seems  not  merely- 
confined  to  this  country,  but  to  prevail  in  Asia. 
The  following  passage  from  Peregrinations  en 
Orient,  par  Eusebe  de  Salle,  vol.  i.  p.  167.,  Paris, 
1840,  may  throw  some  additional  light  on  this 
superstition.  The  author  is  speaking  of  his  sojourn 
at  Antioch,  in  the  house  of  the  English  consul. 

“ En  rentrant  dans  le  salon,  je  tronvai  Mistriss  B. 
assise  sur  son  divan,  pres  d’un  natif  Syrien  Chretien. 

Us  tenaient  a euxdeux  une  Bible,  suspendueaune  grosse 
cle  par  un  mouchoir  fin.  Mistriss  B.  ne  se  rappelait 
pas  avoir  re^.u  un  bijou  qu’un  Aleppin  affirmait  lui 
avoir  remis.  Le  Syrien  disait  une  priere,  puis  pronon- 
^ait  alternativement  les  noms  de  la  dame  et  de  F Aleppin. 

La  Bible  pivota  an  nom  de  la  dame  declaree  par-la  en 
erreur.  Elle  se  leva  a Tinstant,  et  ayant  fait  des  re- 
eherches  plus  exactes,  finit  par  trouver  le  bijou.” 

I hardly  think  that  this  would  be  an  English 
superstition  transplanted  to  the  East : it  is  more 
probable  that  it  was  originally  derived  from  Syria. 

E.  C. 

Newcastle- on- Tyne,  May  19.  1850. 

Charm  for  Warts. — Count  most  carefully  the 
number  of  warts  ; take  a corresponding  number  of 
nodules  or  knots  from  the  stalks  of  any  of  the 
cerealia  (wheat,  oats,  barley) ; wrap  these  in  a 
cloth,  and  deposit  the  packet  in  the  earth ; all  the 
steps  of  the  operation  being  dotie  secretly.  As  the 
nodules  decay  the  warts  will  disappear.  Some 
artists  think  it  necessary  that  each  wart  should  be 
touched  by  a separate  nodule. 

This  practice  was  very  rife  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  some  fifty  years  since,  and  no  doubt  is  i 
so  still.  It  was  regarded  as  very  efiective,  and 
certainly  had  plenty  of  evidence  of  the  jjost-hoc- 
ergo-propter-hoc  order  in  its  favour. 

Is  this  practice  prevalent  in  England  ? 

It  will  be  remarked  that  this  belongs  to  the 
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category  of  Vicarious  Charms,  which  have  in  all 
times  and  in  all  ages,  in  great  things  and  in  small 
things,  been  one  of  the  favourite  resources  of  poor 
mortals  in  their  difEculties.  Such  charms  (for  all 
analogous  practices  may  be  so  called)  are,  in  point 
of  fact,  sacrifices  made  on  the  principle  so  widely 
adopted,  — qui  facit  per  alium  facit  per  se.  The 
common  witch-charm  of  melting  an  image  of  wax 
stuck  full  of  pins  before  a slow  fire,  is  a familiar 
instance.  Everybody  knows  that  the  party  imaged 
by  the  wax  continues  to  suffer  all  the  tortures  of 
pin-pricking  until  he  or  she  fiaially  melts  away 
(coliiquescit),  or  dies  iu  utter  emaciation. 

Emdee. 


Boy  or  Girl.  — The  following  mode  was  adopted 
a few  years  ago  in  a branch  of  my  family  residing 
in  Denbighshire,  with  the  view  of  discovering  the 
sex  of  an  infant  previous  to  its  birth.  As  I do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  it  in  other  localities, 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  an  interesting  addition  to  your 
“Folk  Lore.*’  An  old  woman  of  the  village, 
strongly  attached  to  the  family,  asked  permission 
to  use  a harmless  charm  to  learn  if  the  expected 
infant  would  be  male  or  female.  Accordingly  she 
joined  the  servants  at  their  supper,  where  she 
assisted  in  clearing  a shoulder  of  mutton  of  every 
particle  of  meat.  She  then  held  the  blade-bone 
to  the  fire  until  it  was  scorched,  so  as  to  permit 
her  to  force  her  thumbs  through  the  thin  part. 
Through  the  holes  thus  made  she  passed  a string, 
and  having  knotted  the  ends  together,  she  drove 
in  a nail  over  the  back  door  and  left  the  house, 
giving  strict  injunctions  to  the  servants  to  hang 
the  bone  up  in  that  place  the  last  thing  at  night 
Then  they  were  carefully  to  observe  who  should 
first  enter  that  door  on  the  following  morning, 
exclusive  of  the  members  of  the  household,  and  the 
sex  of  the  child  would  be  that  of  the  first  comer. 
This  rather  vexed  some  of  the  servants,  who  wished 
for  a boy,  as  two  or  three  women  came  regularly 
each  morning  to  the  house,  and  a man  was  scarcely 
ever  seen  there ; but  to  their  delight  the  first 
comer  on  this  occasion  proved  to  be  a man,  and  in 
a few  weeks  the  old  woman’s  reputation  was  es- 
tablished throughout  the  neighbourhood  by  the 
birth  of  a boy.  M.  E.  F. 


Caucrtc^. 

POET  EAUREATES. 

Can  any  of  the  contributors  to  your  most  useful 
“Notes  ajjd  Queries”  favour  me  with  the  title 
of  any  work  which  gives  an  account  of  the  origin, 
office,  emoluments,  and  privileges  of  Poet  Lau- 
reate. Selden,  in  his  Titles  of  Honour  ( Works, 
vol.  iii.  p.  451.),  shows  the  Counts  Palatine  had 
the  right  of  conferring  the  dignity  claimed  by  the 
German  Emperors.  The  first  payment  I am 
aware  of  is  to  Master  Henry  de  Abrinces,  the 


Versifier  (I  suppose  Poet  Laureate),  who  received 
6<i.  a day, — 4/.  7s.,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  Issue  Roll 
of  Thomas  de  Brantingham,  edited  by  Frederick 
Devon. 

Warton  (History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii. 
p.  129.)  gives  no  further  information,  and  is  the 
author  generally  quoted  j but  the  particular  matter 
sought  for  is  wanting. 

The  first  patent,  according  to  the  Encyclopeedia 
Metropolitana,  article  “ Laureate,”  is  stated,  as  re- 
gards the  existing  office,  to  date  from  5th  Charles  L, 
1630 ; and  assigns  as  the  annual  gratuity  100/., 
and  a tjerce  of  Spanish  Canary  wine  out  of  the 
royal  cellars. 

Prior  to  this,  the  emoluments  appear  uncertain, 
as  will  be  seen  by  Gifford’s  statement  relative  to 
the  amount  paid  to  B.  Jonson,  vol.  i.  cxi. ; — 

“ Hitherto  the  Laureateship  appears  to  have  been  a 
mere  trifle,  adopted  at  pleasure  by  those  who  were  em- 
ployed to  write  for  the  court,  but  conveying  no  privi- 
leges, and  establishing  no  claim  to  a salary.” 

I am  inclined  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
phrase  “ employed  to  write  for  the  court.”  Cer- 
tain it  is,  the  question  I now  raise  was  pressed 
then,  as  it  was  to  satisfy  Ben  Jonson’s  want  of 
information  Selden  wrote  on  the  subject  in  his 
Titles  of  Honour. 

These  emoluments,  rights,  and  privileges  have 
been  matters  of  Laureate  dispute,  even  to  the 
days  of  Southey.  In  volume  iv.  of  his  corre- 
spondence, many  hints  of  this  will  be  found  ; e.  g., 
at  page  310.,  with  reference  to  Gifford’s  statement, 
and  “ my  proper  rights.” 

The  Abb^  Resnel  says,  — “L’illustre  Dryden  I’a 
porte  comme  Poete  du  Roy,”  which  rather  reduces  its 
academic  dignity  ; and  adds,  “ Le  Sieur  Cyber,  cnme- 
dien  de  profession,  est  actuellement  en  possession  du 
title  de  Poete  Laureate,  et  qu’il  jouit  en  meme  terns 
de  deux  cens  livres  sterling  de  pension,  a la  cliarge  de 
presenter  tons  les  ans,  deux  pieces  de  vers  a la  fiirnille 
royale.” 

I am  afraid,  however,  the  Abbe  drew  upon  his 
imagination  for  the  amount  of  the  salary  ; and 
that  he  would  find  the  people  were  never  so  hos- 
tile to  the  court  as  to  sanction  so  heavy  an  inflic- 
tion upon  the  royal  family,  as  they  would  have 
met  with  from  the  quit -rent  ode,  the  peppercorn 
of  praise  paid  by  Elkanah  Settle,  Cibber,  or  H.  J. 

The  Abbe,  however,  is  not  so  amusing  in  his 
mistake  (if  mistaken)  relative  to  this  point,  as  I 
find  another  foreign  author  has  been  upon  two 
Poet  Laureates,  Dryden  and  Settle.  Vincenzo 
Lancetti,  iu  his  Pseudonimia  Milano,  1836,  tells 
us : — 

“ .^nche  la  durezza  di  alcuni  cognomi  ha  piu  volte 
consigliato  un  raddolcimento,  che  Ii  rendesse  piu  facili 
a pronunziarsi.  Percio  Macloughlin  divenne  Macklin ; 

Machloch,  Mallet  ; ed  Elkaiia  Settle  fu  poi  

John  Dryden  I” 
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— a metamorphose  greater,  I suspect,  than  any 
to  be  found  in  Ovid,  and  a transmigration  of  soul 
far  beyond  those  imagined  by  the  philosophers  of 
the  East.  S.  H. 

Atheiifcum. 


iHtnor  ^Sucrtc^. 

Wood  Paper.  — The  reprint  of  the  Woi'hs  of 
Bi.ihop  Wilkins,  London,  1802,  2 vols.  8vo.,  is  said 
to  be  on  paper  made  from  wood  pulp.  It  has  all 
the  appearance  of  it  in  roughness,  thickness,  and 
very  unequal  opacity.  Any  sheet  looked  at  with 
a candle  behind  it  is  like  a firmament  scattered 
with  luminous  nebulae.  I can  find  mention  (>f 
straw  paper,  as  patented  about  the  time ; but  I 
should  think  it  almost  impossible  (knowing  how 
liglit  the  Indian  rice  paper  is)  that  the  heavy 
fiibric  above  mentioned  should  be  of  straw.  Is  it 
from  wood  ? If  so,  what  is  the  history  of  the  in- 
vention, and  what  other  works  were  printed  in  it? 

M. 

Latin  Line. — I should  be  very  much  obliged 
to  any  body  who  can  tell  where  this  line  comes 
from  : — 

“ Exiguum  hoc  magni  pignus  amoris  habe,” 
which  was  engraved  on  a present  from  a dis- 
tinguished person  to  a relation  of  mine,  who  tried 
in  several  quarters  to  learn  where  it  came  from. 

C.  B. 

Milton,  New  Edition  of.  — I observe  in  Mr. 
Mayor’s  communication  (Vol.  i.,  p.  427.),  that  some 
one  is  engaged  in  editing  Milton.  May  I ask  who, 
and  whether  the  contemplated  edition  includes 
prose  and  poetry  ? CH. 

Barum  and  Sarum.  — By  what  theory,  rule,  or 
analogy,  if  any,  can  the  contractions  be  accounted 
for  of  two  names  so  dissimilar’,  into  words  termi- 
nating so  much  alike,  as  those  of  Salisbury  into 
Sarum  — Barnstaple  into  Barum  ? S.  S.  S. 

Roman  Roads.  — Can  you  inform  me  in  whose 
possession  is  the  MS.  essay  on  “ Roman  Roads,” 
written  by  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Mason,  to  which 
I find  allusion  in  a MS.  letter  of  Mr.  North’s. 

Buriensis. 

John  Dvtton  of  Dutton.  — In  the  Vagrant  Act, 
17  Geoge  II.,  c.  5.,  the  heir  and  assigns  of  .lohn 
Dutton,  of  Dutton,  co.  Chester,  deceased.  Esq.,  are 
exempt  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  vagrancy. 
Query  — Who  was  the  said  John  Dutton,  and 
why  was  such  a boon  conferred  on  his  heirs  for 
ever?  B. 

Rome,  Ancient  and  Modern. — I observed,  in  a 
shop  in  Rome,  in  1847,  a large  plan  of  that  city, 
in  which,  on  the  same  surface,  both  ancient  and 
modern  Rome  were  represented;  the  shading  of 


the  streets  and  buildings  being  such  as  to  distin- 
guish the  one  from  the  other.  Thus,  in  looking  at 
the  modern  Forum,  you  saw,  as  it  wei’e  underneath 
it,  the  ancient  Forum  ; and  so  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  city.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  as 
to  the  name  of  the  designer,  and  where,  if  at  all, 
in  England,  a copy  of  this  plan  may  be  obtained  ? 

If  1 remember  rightly,  the  border  to  the  plan 
was  composed  of  the  Pianta  Capitolina,  or  frag- 
ments of  the  ancient  plan  preserved  in  the  Capitol. 
In  the  event  of  the  map  above  referred  to  not 
being  accessible,  can  I obtain  a copy  of  this  latter 
plan  by  itself,  and  how  ? A.  B.  M. 

Prolocutor  of  Convocation. — W.  D.  M.  in- 
quires who  was  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation  during  its  session  in  1717-18? 

Language  of  Queen  Marys  Days. — In  the  fii'st 
vol.  of  Evelyn’s  Diary  (the  last  edition)  I find  the 
following  notice : — 

“ 18th,  Went  to  Beverley,  a large  town  with  two 
churches,  St.  John’s  and  St.  Mary’s,  not  much  inferior 
to  the  best  of  our  cathedrals.  Here  a very  old  woman 
showed  us  the  monuments,  and  being  above  TOO  years 
of  age,  spake  the  language  of  Queen  Mary's  days,  in 
whose  time  she  was  born  ; she  was  widow  of  a sexton, 
who  bad  belonged  to  the  church  a hundred  years.” 

Will  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  what  was 
the  language  spoken  in  Queen  Mary's  days,  and 
what  peculiarity  distinguished  it  from  the  lan- 
guage used  in  Evelyn's  days  ? 

A learned  author  has  suggested,  that  the  dif- 
ference arose  from  the  slow  progress  in  social  im- 
provement in  the  North  of  England,  caused  by 
the  difficulty  of  communication  with  the  court 
and  its  refinements.  I am  still  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  difference  was.  Fra.  Mewburn. 

Darlington. 

Vault  Interments. — I shall  be  very  glad  of  any 
information  as  to  the  origin  and  date  of  the  prac- 
tic’C  of  depositing  coffins  in  vaults,  and  whether 
this  custom  obtains  in  any  other  country  than  our 
own?  Walter  Lewis. 

Edward  Street,  Portraan  Square. 

Archbishop  Williams'  Persecutor,  R.  K.  — Any 
information  will  be  thankfully  received  of  the 
ancestors,  collaterals,  or  descendants,  of  the  noto- 
rious R.  K.  — the  unprincipled  persecutor  of 
Arch  bp.  Williams,  mentioned  in  Fuller’s  Church 
Hist.  B.  xi.  cent.  17.  ; and  in  Haeket’s  Life  of  the 
Archbishop  (abridgment),  p.  190.  F.  K. 

The  Sun  feminine  in  English.  — It  has  been 
often  remarked,  that  the  northern  nations  made 
the  sun  to  be  feminine.*  Do  any  of  your  readers 


* See  Latham’s  English  Language,  2nd  edition, 
p.  211. 
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know  any  instances  of  the  English  using  this  gender 
of  the  sun.  I have  found  the  following : — 

“ So  it  will  be  at  that  time  with  the  sun  ; for  though 
she  be  the  brightest  and  clearest  creature,  above  all 
others,  yet,  for  all  that,  Christ  with  His  glory  and 
majesty  will  obscure /ier.”  — Latimer's  Works,  Parker 
Soc.  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  54. 

“ Not  that  the  sun  itself,  of  her  substance,  shall  be 
darkened ; no,  not  so ; for  she  shall  give  her  light,  but 
it  shall  not  be  seen  for  this  great  light  and  clearness 
wherein  our  Saviour  shall  appear.”  — (Ib.  p.  98.) 

Thos.  Cox. 

Construe  and  translate.  — In  my  school-days, 
verbal  rendering  from  Latin  or  Greek  into  English 
was  construing;  the  same  on  paper  was  translating. 
Whence  this  difference  of  phrase  ? M. 

Men  hut  Children  of  a larger  growth.  — Can  you 
give  me  the  author  of  the  following  line  ? 

“ Men  are  but  children  of  a large  growth.” 

E,.  G. 

Clerical  Costume. — In  the  Diary  of  the  Rev. 
Giles  Moore,  rector  of  Hosted  Keynes,  in  Sussex, 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Sussex  Ar- 
cheological Collections,  there  is  the  following 
account  of  his  dress  : 

“ I went  to  Lewis  and  bought  4 yards  of  broad  black 
cloth  at  i6s.  the  yard,  and  two  yards  and  ^ of  scarlet 
serge  for  a waistcoat,  11s.  Id.,  and  ^ of  an  ounce  of 
scarlet  silke,  Is.” 

and  this  appears  to  have  been  his  regular  dress. 
Will  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  whether 
this  scarlet  serge  waistcoat  was  commonly  worn  by 
the  clergy  in  those  times,  namely,  in  1 67 1 ? 

R.  W.  B. 

Ergh,  Er,  or  Argh.  — In  Dr.  Whitaker’s  His- 
tory of  Whatley,  p.  37.,  ed.  1818,  are  the  following 
observations  on  the  above  word;  — 

“ Tills  is  a singular  word,  which  occurs,  however, 
both  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Ribble,  though 
much  more  frequently  to  the  north.  To  the  south,  I 
know  not  that  it  occurs,  but  in  Angles-ark  and  Bret- 
targh.  To  the  north  are  Battarghes,  Ergh-holme, 
Stras-ergh,  Sir-ergh,  Feiz-er,  Goosen-ergh.  In  all  the 
Teutonic  dialects  I meet  with  nothing  resembling  this 
word,  excepting  the  Swedish  Arf,  terra  {vide  Ihre  in 
voce),  which,  if  the  last  letter  be  pronounced  gutturally, 
is  precisely  the  same  with  argh.” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  a more  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  local  term  ? T,  W_ 

Burnley,  May  4.  1850. 

Burial  Service. — During  a conversation  on  the 
various  sanitary  measures  now  projecting  in  the 
metropolis,  and  particularly  on  the  idea  lately 
started  of  re-introducing  the  ancient  practice  of 
burning  the  bodies  of  the  deceased,  one  of  our 
company  remarked  that  the  words  “ ashes  to  ashes,” 
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used  in  our  present  form  of  burial,  would  in  such 
a case  be  literally  applicable ; and  a question  arose 
v/hy  the  word  “ ashes  ” should  have  been  intro- 
duced at  all,  and  whether  its  introduction  might 
not  have  been  owing  to  the  actual  cremation  of  the 
funeral  pyre  at  the  burial  of  Gentile  Christians  ? 
We  were  none  of  us  profound  enough  to  quote  or 
produce  any  facts  from  the  monuments  and  records 
of  the  early  converts  to  account  for  the  expression  ; 
but  I conceive  it  probable  that  a solution  could  be 
readily  given  by  some  of  your  learned  corre- 
spondents. The  burning  of  the  dead  does  not 
appear  to  be  in  itself  an  anti-christian  ceremony, 
nor  necessarily  connected  with  Pagan  idolatries, 
and  therefore  might  have  been  tolerated  in  the 
case  of  Gentile  believers  like  any  other  indifferent 
usage.  CiNis. 

Gaol  Chaplains.  — When  were  they  first  ap- 
pointed ? Did  the  following  advice  of  Latimer, 
in  a sermon  before  King  Edward,  in  1549,  take 
any  efiect  ? 

“ Oh,  I woiild  ye  would  resort  to  prisons  ! A com- 
mendable thing  in  a Christian  realm  : I would  wish 
there  were  curates  of  prisons,  that  we  might  say,  the 
‘ curate  of  Newgate,  the  curate  of  the  Fleet,’  and  I 
would  have  them  waged  for  their  labour.  It  is  a 
holiday  work  to  visit  the  prisoners,  for  they  be  kept 
from  sermons.”  — Vol.  i.  p.  180, 

Thos.  Cox. 

Hanging  out  the  Broom  (Vol.  i.,  p.  385.).  — This 
custom  exists  in  the  West  of  England,  but  is 
oftener  talked  of  than  practised.  It  is  jocularly 
understood  to  indicate  that  the  deserted  inmate  is 
in  want  of  a companion,  and  is  ready  to  receive  the 
visits  of  his  friends.  Can  it  be  in  any  way  analo- 
gous to  the  custom  of  hoisting  a broom  at  the 
mast-head  of  a vessel  which  is  to  be  disposed  of? 

s.  s.  s. 

George  Lord  Goring,  well  known  in  history  as 
Colonel  Goring  and  General  Goring,  until  the 
elevation  of  his  father  to  the  eaiddom  of  Norwich, 
in  Nov.,  1644,  is  said  by  Lodge  to  have  left  Eng- 
land in  November,  1645,  and  after  passing  some  time 
in  France,  to  have  gone  into  the  Netherlands,  where 
he  obtained  a commission  as  Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral in  the  Spanish  army.  Lodge  adds,  upon  the 
authority  of  Dugdale,  that  he  closed  his  singular 
life  in  that  country,  in  the  character  of  a Domini- 
can friar,  and  his  father  surviving  him,  he  never 
became  Earl  of  Norwich.  A recent  publication, 
speaking  of  Lord  Goring,  says  he  carried  his 
genius,  his  courage,  and  his  villainy  to  market  on 
the  Continent,  served  under  Spain,  and  finally 
assumed  the  garb  of  a Dominican  friar,  and  died 
in  a convent  cell. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  when  and 
where  he  died,  and  whether  any  particulars  are 
known  respecting  him  after  his  retirement  abroad. 
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and  when  his  marriage  took  place  with  his  wife 
Lady  Lettice  Boyle,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Cork, 
who  died  in  1643.  The  confusion  that  is  made 
between  the  father  and  son  is  very  great.  G. 

Bands.  — What  is  the  origin  of  the  clerical  and 
academical  custom  of  wearing  bands  f Were  they 
not  originally  used  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  cassock  from  being  soiled  by  the  beard  ? This 
is  the  only  solution  that  presents  itself  to  my 
mind.  ■ Oxoniensis  nondum-gbaduatus. 


IdcpIt'eS. 

DERIVATION  OP  “nBWs”  AND  “NOISE.” 

j I hasten  to  repudiate  a title  to  which  I have  no 
' claim ; a compliment  towards  the  close  of  the 
I j letter  of  your  correspondent  “CH.”  (Vol.i.,  p.487.) 

I ; being  evidently  intended  for  a gentleman  whose 
j j Christian  name,  only,  differs  from  mine.  The  coin- 
i pliaient  in  his  case  is  well-deserved ; and  it  will 
I not  lower  him  in  your  correspondent’s  opinion,  to 
j j know  that  he  is  not  answerable  for  the  sins  laid 
I to  my  charge.  And  now  for  a word  in  my  own 
j behalf. 

Indeed,  CH.  is  rather  hard  upon  me,  I must 
confess.  In  using  the  simple  form  of  assertion  as 
more  convenient,  — although  I intended  thereby 
! merely  to  express  that  such  was  my  opinion,  and 
not  dreaming  of  myself  as  an  authority,  ~ I have 
undoubtedly  erred.  In  the  single  instance  in 
which  I used  it,  instead  of  saying  “ it  is,”  I should 
have  said  “ I think  it  is.”  Throughout  the  rest  of 
my  argument  I think  the  terms  made  use  of  are 
perfectly  allowable  as  expressions  of  opinion. 
Your  correspondent  has  been  good  enough  to  give 
“ the  whole  ” of  my  “ argument  ” in  recapitulating 
my  “ assertions.”  Singular  dogmatism  that  in 
laying  down  the  law  should  condescend  to  give 
: reasons  for  it ! On  the  other  hand,  when  I turn 
to  the  letter  of  my  friendly  censor,  I find  assertion 
without  argument,  which,  to  my  simple  apprehen- 
sion, is  of  much  nearer  kin  to  dogmatism  than  is 
j the  sin  with  which  I am  charged. 

I I cannot  help  thinking  that  your  correspondent, 

! from  his  dislike  “ to  be  puzzled  on  so  plain  a sub- 
ject,” has  a misapprehension  as  to  the  uses  of 
I etymology.  I,  too,  am  no  etymologist ; I am  a 
' simple  inquirer,  anxious  for  information  •,  fre- 
quently, without  doubt,  “most  ignorant  ” of  what 
I am  “ most  assured  j ” yet  I feel  that  to  treat  the 
subject  scientifically  it  is  not  enough  to  guess  at 
the  origin  of  a word,  not  enough  even  to  know  it  f 
that  it  is  important  to  know  not  only  whence  it 
came,  but  how  it  came,  what  were  its  relations,  by 
what  road  it  travelled ; and  treated  thus,  etymology 
is  of  importance,  as  a branch  of  a larger  science, 
to  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  human  race. 

Descending  now  to  particulars,  let  your  corre- 
spondent show  me  how  “ news”  was  made  out  of 


“ new.”  I have  shown  him  how  I think  it  was 
made  ; but  I am  open  to  conviction. 

I repeat  my  opinion  that  “ news  is  a noun  sin- 
gular, and  as  such  must  have  been  adopted  bodily 
into  the  language  ; ” and  if  it  were  a “ noun  of 
plural  form  and  plural  meaning,”  I still  think 
that  the  singular  form  must  have  preceded  it. 
The  two  instances  CH.  gives,  “ goods  ” and 
“ riches,  ” are  more  in  point  than  he  appears  to 
suppose,  although  in  support  of  my  argument,  and 
not  his.  The  first  is  from  the  Gothic,  and  is  sub- 
stantially a word  implying  “ possessions,”  older 
than  the  oldest  European  living  languages. 
“ Riches  ” is  most  unquestionably  in  its  original 
acceptation  in  our  language  a noun  singular,  being 
identically  the  French  “ richesse,”  in  which  manner 
it  is  spelt  in  our  early  writers.  From  the  form 
coinciding  with  that  of  our  plural,  it  has  acquired 
also  a plural  signification.  But  both  words  “have 
been  adopted  bodily  into  the  language,”  and  thus 
strengthen  my  argument  that  the  process  of 
manufacture  is  with  us  unknown. 

Your  correspondent  is  not  quite  correct  in  de- 
scribing me  as  putting  forward  as  instances  of  the 
early  communication  between  the  English  and  the 
German  languages  the  derivation  of  “ news”  from 
“ Neues,”  and  the  similarity  between  two  poems. 
The  first  I adduced  as  an  instance  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  inquiry  ; with  regard  to  the  second, 
I admitted  all  that  your  correspondent  now  says ; 
but  with  the  remark,  that  the  mode  of  treatment 
and  the  measure  approaching  so  near  to  each 
other  in  England  and  Germany  within  one  half 
century  (and,  I may  add,  at  no  other  period  in 
either  of  the  two  nations  is  the  same  mode  or 
measure  to  be  found),  there  was  reasonable  ground 
for  suspicion  of  direct  or  indirect  communication. 
On  this  subject  I asked  for  information. 

In  conclusion,  I think  I observe  something  of  a 
sarcastic  tone  in  reference  to  my  “ novelty.”  I 
shall  advocate  nothing  that  I do  not  believe  to  be 
true,  “ whether  it  be  old  or  new;”  but  I have 
found  that  our  authorities  are  sometimes  careless, 
sometimes  unfaithful,  and  are  so  given  to  run  in 
a groove,  that  when  I am  in  quest  of  truth  I 
generally  discard  them  altogether,  and  explore, 
however  laboriously,,  by  myself. 

Samued  Hickson. 

St.  John’s  Wood,  May  27.  1850. 

I do  not  know  the  reason  for  the  rule  your 
correspondent  Mr.  S.  Hickson  lays  down,  that 
such  a noun  as  “news”  could  not  be  fotmed 
according  to  English  analogy.  W hy  not  as  well 
as  “ goods,  the  shallows,  blacks,  for  mourning, 
greens  ? ” There  is  no  singular  to  any  of  these  as 
nouns. 1 

Noise  is  a French  word,  upon  which  Menage 
has  an  article.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
and  others  whom  he  quotes  are  right,  that  it  is 
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derived  frem  noxa  or  noxia  in  Latin,  meaning 
“strife.”  They  quote  : — 

■“  Ssepe  in  conjuglis  fit  noxia,  cum  nimla  est  dos.” 
i Ausonius^ 

\ I “ In  mediam  noxiam  perfertur.” 

i Petronius. 

■“  Diiigerent  alia,  et  nox-as  beUumque  moverent.” 

Maniiius. 

It  is  a great  pity  that  we  have  no  book  of 
■reference  for  English  analogy  of  language.  C.  B. 

Why  should  Mr.  Hickson  (Vol.  i.,  p.  428.) 
attempt  to  derive  “ news  ” indirectly  from  a Ger- 
man adjective,  when  it  is  so  directly  attributable 
to  an  English  one  ; and  that  too  without  depart- 
ing from  a practice  almost  indigenous  in  the 
language  ? 

Have  we  not  in  English  many  similar  adjective 
substantives  ? Are  we  not  continually  slipping 
into  our  shorts,  or  sporting  our  tights,  or  parading 
our  heavies,  or  counter-marching  our  lights,  or 
commiserating  blacks,  or  leaving  whites  to  starve  ; 
or  calculating  the  odds,  or  making  expositions  for 
goods  f 

Oh ! but,  says  Mr.  Hickson,  “ in  that  case 
the  ‘s’  would  be  the  sign  of  the  plural.”  Not 
necessarily  so,  no  more  than  an  “s”  to  “ mean” 
furnishes  a “ means”  of  proving  the  same  thing. 
But  granting  that  it  were  so,  what  then  ? The 
wmrd  “ news”  is  undoubtedly  plural,  and  has  been 
so  used  from  the  earliest  times  ; as  (in  the  exam- 
ple I sent  for  publication  last  week,  of  so  early 
a date  as  the  commencement  of  Henry  VIIL’s 
reign)  may  be  seen  in  “ tides  newes.” 

But  a flight  still  more  eccentric  would  be  the 
I identification  of  “ noise”  with  “ news  ! ” “There 
is  no  process,”  Mr.  Hickson  says,  “by  which 
noise  could  be  manufactured  without  making  a 
plural  noun  of  it ! ” 

Is  not  Mr.  Hickson  aware  that  la  noise  is  a 
French  noun-singular  signifying  a contention  or 
dispute  ? and  that  tlie  same  word  exists  in  the 
Latin  nisus,  a struggle  ? 

If  mere  plausibility  be  sufficient  ground  to  jus- 
tify a derivation,  where  is  there  a more  plausible 
one  than  that  “ news,”  intelligence,  ought  to  be  de- 
rived from  vovs,  understanding  or  common  sense  f 

A.  E.  B. 

Leeds,  May  5lb. 

Further  evidence  (see  Vol.  i.,  p.  369.)  of  the 
existence  and  common  use  of  the  word  newes  ” 
in  its  present  signification  but  ancient  orthography 
anterior  to  the  introduction  of  newspapers. 

In  a lettei’  from  the  Cardinal  of  York  (Bain- 
bridge)  to  Henry  VIII.  (Rymer’s  vol.  vi. 

p.  50.), 

“ After  that  tliies  Newes  afForesaide  ware  dyvulgate 
in  the  Citie  here.” 

Dated  from  Rome,  September,  1513. 
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The  Newes  was  of  the  victory  just  gained  by 
Henry  over  the  French,  commonly  known  as  “ The 
Battle  of  tlie  Spurs.”  A.  E.  B. 


THE  DODO  OIUERIES. 

I beg  to  thank  Mr.  S.  IV.  Singer  for  the  fur- 
ther notices  he  has  given  (Vol.  i.,  p.  485.)  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject.  I was  well  acquainted  with 
the  passage  which  he  quotes  from  Osorio,  a pas- 
sage which  some  writers  have  very  inconsiderately 
connected  with  the  Dodo  history.  In  reply  to 
Mr.  Singer’s  Queries,  I need  only  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Dodo  and  Us  Kindred, 

p.  8.:  — 

“ Tlie  statement  that  Vaseo  de  .Gama,  in  1497,  dis* 
covered,  sixty  leagues  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
a bay  called  after  San  Btaz,  near  an  island  full  of  birds 
with  wings  like  bats,  which  the  sailors  called  solitaries, 
( De  Blainville,  Nouv.  Ann.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.,  anA  Penny 
Cychpcedia,  Dodo,  p.  47.),  is  wholly  irrelevant.  The 
birds  are  evidently  penguins,  and  their  wings  were 
compared  to  those  of  bats,  from  being  without  deve- 
loped feathers.  De  Gama  never  went  near  Mauritius, 
but  hugged  the  African  coast  as  far  as  Melinda,  and 
then  crossed  to  India,  returning  by  the  same  route. 
This  small  island  Inhabited  by  penguins,  near  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  has  been  gratuitously  confounded  with 
Mauritius.  Dr.  Hamel,  in  a memoir  in  the  Bulletin 
de  la  Classe  Physico-Muthematique  de  VAcademie  de 
St.  Petersbourg,  voL  iv.  p.  5:3.,  has  devoted  an  unneces- 
sary amount  of  erudition  to  the  refutation  of  this  ob- 
vious mistake.  He  shows  that  the  name  solitaires,  as 
a]>plied  .to  penguins  by  De  Gama’s  companions,  [I 
should  have  said,  ‘ by  later  compilers,’]  is  corrupted 
from  soiilicairos,  which  appears  to  be  a Hottentot 
word.” 

I may  add,  that  Dr.  Hamel  shows  Osorio’s  state- 
ment to  be  taken  from  Castanheda,  who  is  the 
earliest  authority  for  the  account  of  De  Gama’s 
voyage.  H.  E.  Strickcand. 


BOHn’s  edition  of  MILTON. 

Mr.  Editor,  — I have  just  seen  an  article  in 
your  “Notes  and  Queries”  referring  to  my 
edition  of  Milton’s  prose  works.  It  is  stated  that, 
in  my  latest  catalogue,  the  book  is  announced  as 
complete  in  3 vols.,  although  the  contrary  appears 
to  be  the  case,  judging  by  the  way  in  which  the 
third  volume  ends,  the  absence  of  an  index,  &c. 

I reply,  I beg  to  say  that  the  insertion  of  the 
word  “ complete,”  in  some  of  my  catalogues,  has 
taken  place  without  my  privity,  and  is  now  ex- 
punged. The  fourth  volume  has  long  been  in 
preparation,  but  the  time  of  its  aj)pearance  depends 
on  the  health  and  leisure  of  a prelate,  whose  name 
I have  no  right  to  announce.  Those  gentlemen 
who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make  direct  in- 
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quiries  on  the  subject,  liave  always,  I believe,  re- 
ceived ail  explicit  answer. 

Henrv  George  Bohn. 

May  30.  1850. 


UMBRELLAS. 

Although  Dr.  Rinibault’s  Query  (Yol.  i.,  p.  415.) 
as  to  the  first  introduction  of  umbrellas  into 
England,  is  to  a certain  extent  answered  in  the 
following  number  (p.  436.)  by  a quotation  from 
Mr.  Cunningham’s  Handbook,  a few  additional 
remarks  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  admissible. 
Hanway  is  there  stated  to  have  been  “the  first 
man  who  ventured  to  walk  the  streets  of  London 
with  one  over  his  head,”  and  that  after  continuing 
its  use  nearly  thirty  years,  he  saw  them  come  into 
general  use.  As  Hanway  died  in  1786,  we  may 
thus  infer  that  the  introduction  of  umbrellas  may 
be  placed  at  about  1750.  But  it  is,  I think,  pro- 
bable that  their  use  must  have  been  at  least  par- 
tially known  in  London  long  before  that  period, 
judging  from  the  following  extract  from  Gay’s 
Trivia,  or  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets  of  London, 
published  1712 : — 

“ Good  housewives  all  the  winter’s  rage  despise, 

Defended  by  the  ridinghood’s  disguise  ; 

Or,  underneath  th’  umbrella's  oily  shade, 

Safe  through  the  wet  on  clinking  pattens  tread. 

Let  Persian  dames  the  umbrella's  ribs  display, 

To  guard  their  beauties  from  the  sunny  ray  ; 

Or  sweating  slaves  support  the  shady  load, 

When  Eastern  monarchs  show  their  state  abroad ; 

Ibitain  in  winter  only  knows  its  aid, 

To  guard  from  chilly  showers  the  walking  maid.” 

Book  i.  lines  209 — 218. 

That  it  was,  perhaps,  an  article  of  curiosity 
rather  than  use  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  evident  in  the  fact  of  its  being  men- 
tioned in  the  “ Musaum  Trade scantianum,  or  Col- 
lection of  Rarities,  preserved  at  South  Lambeth 
near  London,  by  John  Tradescant.”  12mo.  1656. 
It  occurs  under  the  head  of  “Utensils,”  and  is 
simply  mentioned  as  '•'•An  Umbrella.” 

E.  B.  Price. 

[Mr.  St.  Croix  has  also  referred  Dr.  Ilimbault  to 
Gay’s  Trivia.^ 

Jonas  Hanway  the  philanthropist  is  reputed 
first  to  have  used  an  “umbrella”  in  England.  I 
am  the  more  inclined  to  think  it  may  be  so,  as  my 
own  father,  who  was  born  in  1744,  and  lived  to 
ninety-two  years  of  age,  has  told  me  the  same  thing, 
and  he  lived  in  the  same  parish  as  Mr.  Hanway, 
who  resided  in  Red  Lion  Square. 

Mr.  Hanway  was  boim  in  1712.  J.  AY. 

The  introduction  of  this  article  of  general  con- 
venience is  attributed,  and  I believe  accurately  so, 
to  Jonas  Hanway,  the  Eastern  traveller,  who  on 


his  return  to  his  native  land  rendered  himself 
justly  celebrated  by  his  practical  benevolence.  In 
a little  book  with  a long  title,  published  in  1787, 
written  by  '•'■John  Pugh,”  I find  many  curious 
anecdotes  related  of  Hanway,  and  apropos  of  um- 
brellas, in  describing  his  dress  Mr.  Pugh  says,  — 

“ AVhen  it  rained,  a small  parapluie  defended  his 
face  and  wig;  thus  he  was  always  prepared  to 
enter  into  any  company  without  impropriety,  or 
the  appearance  of  negligence.  And  he  (Hanway) 
was  the  first  man  who  ventured  to  walk  the  streets 
of  London  with  an  umbrella  over  his  head ; after 
carrying  one  near  thirty  years,  he  saw  them  come 
into  general  use.”  Hanway  died  1786.  J.  F. 

As  far  as  I remember,  there  is  a portrait  of 
Hanway  with  an  umbrella  as  a frontispiece  to  the 
book  of  Travels  published  by  him  about  1753,  in 
four  vols.  4to. ; and  I have  no  doubt  that  he  had 
used  one  in  his  travels  through  Greece,  Turkey, 
&c.  T.  G.  L. 

In  the  hall  of  my  father’s  house,  at  Stamford  in 
Lincolnshire,  there  was,  when  I was  a child,  the 
wreck  of  a very  large  green  silk  umbrella,  appa- 
rently of  Chinese  manufiicture,  brought  by  my 
father  from  Holland,  somewhere  between  1770 
and  1780,  and,  as  I have  often  heard,  the  first  um- 
brella seen  at  Stamford.  I well  remember  also  an 
amusing  description  given  by  the  late  Mr.  AA^arry, 
so  many  years  consul  at  Smyrna,  of  the  astonish- 
ment and  envy  of  his  mother’s  neighbours  at  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  in  Herts,  where  his  father  had  a 
country-house,  when  he  ran  home  and  came  back 
with  an  umbrella,  which  he  had  just  brought  from 
Leghorn,  to  shelter  them  from  a pelting  shower 
which  detained  them  in  the  church-porch,  after  the 
service,  on  one  summer  Sunday.  From  Mr.  AVarry’s 
age  at  the  time  he  mentioned  this,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances in  his  history,  I conjecture  that  it 
occurred  not  later  than  1775  or  1776.  As  Saw- 
bridgeworth  is  so  near  London,  it  is  evident  that 
even  there  umbrellas  were  at  that  time  almost 
unknown. 

If  I have  “ spun  too  long  a yarn,”  the  dates,  at 
least,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  others  like 
myself.  G.  C.  Hbnodard. 

Swanscombe  Rectory,  May  1. 

Dr.  Jamieson  was  the  first  who  introduced  um- 
brellas to  Glasgow  in  the  year  1782;  he  bought 
his  in  Paris.  I remember  very  well  when  this 
took  place.  At  this  time  the  umbrella  was  made  of 
heavy  wax  cloth,  with  cane  ribs,  and  was  a pon- 
derous article.  R.  R. 

emancipation  of  tee  jews. 

(Vol.  i.,  pp.  474,  475.) 

From  a scarce  collection  of  pamphlets  con- 
cerning the  naturalisation  of  the  Jews  in  England, 
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published  in  1753,  by  Dean  Tucker  and  others, 
1 beg  to  send  the  following  extracts,  which  may 
be  of  some  use  in  replying  to  the  inquiry  (Vol.  i., 
p.  401.)  respecting  the  Jews  during  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Dean  Tucker,  in  his  Second  Letter  to  a Friend 

concerning  Naturalisation,  says  (p.  29.)  : — 

“ The  Jews  having  departed  out  of  the  realm  in  the 

year  1290,  or  being  expelled  by  the  authority  of  par- 
liament (it  matters  not  which),  made  no  efforts  to 
return  till  the  Protectorship  of  Oliver  Cromwell;  but 
this  negotiation  is  known  to  have  proved  tinsueoessful. 
However,  the  affair  was  not  dropped,  for  the  next  ap- 
plication was  to  King  Charles  himself,  then  in  his  exile 
at  Bruges,  as  appears  by  a copy  of  a commission  dated 
the  24th  of  September,  1656,  granted  to  Lt.-Gen.  Mid- 
dleton, to  treat  with  the  Jews  of  Amsterdam  : — ‘ That 
whereas  the  Lt.-Gen.  had  represented  to  his  Majesty 
their  good  affection  to  him,  and  disowned  the  appli- 
cation  lately  made  to  Cromwell  in  their  behalf  by  some 
persons  of  their  nation,  as  absolutely  without  their 
consent,  the  king  empowers  the  Lt.-Gen.  to  treat 
with  them.  That  if  in  that  conjunction  they  shall 
assist  his  Majesty  by  any  money,  arms,  or  ammunition, 
they  shall  find,  when  God  should  restore  him,  that  he 
would  extend  that  protection  to  them  which  they  could 
reasonably  expect,  and  abate  that  rigour  of  the  law 
which  was  against  them  in  his  several  dominions,  and 
repay  them.” 

This  paper,  Dean  Tucker  says,  was  found 
among  the  original  papers  of  Sir  Edward  Nicholas, 
Secretary  of  State  to  King  Charles  I.  and  II.,  and 

was  communicated  to  him  by  a learned  and  worthy 
friend.  The  Dean  goes  on  to  remark,  that  the 

restoration  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Stuarts  was 
attended  with  the  return  of  the  Jews  into  Great 

Britain ; and  that  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon 
granted  to  many  of  them  letters  of  denization 
under  the  great  seal. 

From  another  pamphlet  in  the  same  collection, 
entitled.  An  Answer  to  a Pamphlet  entitled  Con- 
siderations on  the  Bill  to  permit  Persons  professing 
the  Jewish  Religion  to  he  naturalized,  the  following 
is  an  extract : — 


“ There  is  a curious  anecdote  of  this  affair,”  (about 

the  Jews  thinking  Oliver  Cromwell  to  be  the  Messiah, ) 
“ in  Raguenet’s  Mistoire  d'  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  I 
will  give  the  reader  at  length.  About  the  time  Rabbi 
Manasseh  Ben  Israel  came  to  England  to  solicit  the 
Jews’  admission,  the  Asiastic  Jews  sent  hither  the  noted 
Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Azahel,  with  several  others  of  his 
nation,  to  make  private  inquiry  whether  Cromwell  was 
not  that  Messiah,  whom  they  had  so  long  expected. 
( Page  33.  ■ — I leave  the  reader  to  judge  what  an  accom- 
plished villain  he  will  then  be. ) Which  deputies  upon 
theirarrival  pretending  other  business,  were  several  times 
indulged  the  favour  of  a private  audience  from  him,  and 
at  one  of  them  proposed  buying  the  Hebrew  books  and 
MSS. belonging  to  the  University  of  Cambridge*,  in  order 

* Query : May  not  this  be  another  version  of  the  same 


to  have  an  opportunity,  under  pretence  of  viewing  them, 
to  inquire  amongst  his  relations,  in  Huntingdonshire, 
where  lie  was  born,  whether  any  of  his  ancestors  could 
be  proved  of  Jewish  extract.  This  project  of  theirs  was 
very  readily  agreed  to  (the  University  at  that  time  being 
under  a cloud,  on  account  of  their  former  loyalty  to  the 
King),  and  accordingly  the  ambassadors  set  forwards 
upon  their  journey.  But  discovering  by  their  much 
longer  continuance  at  Huntingdon  than  at  Cambridge, 
that  their  business  at  the  last  place  was  not  such  as  was 
pretended,  and  by  not  making  their  enquiries  into 
Oliver’s  pedigree  with  that  caution  and  secrecy  which 
was  necessary  in  such  an  affair,  the  true  purpose  of 
their  errand  into  England  became  quickly  known  at 
London,  and  was  very  much  talked  of,  which  causing 
great  scandal  among  the  Saints,  he  was  forced  suddenly 
to  pack  them  out  of  the  kingdom,  without  granting  any 
of  their  requests.” 

J.  M. 


aElfpTte^  to  iMinor  cauertCiS. 

Wellington,  Wyrwast,  and  Coham  (Vol.  i., 
p.  401).' — The  garrison  in  Wellington  was,  no 
doubt,  at  the  large  house  built  by  Sir  John  Top- 
ham  in  that  town,  where  the  rebels,  who  had 
gained  possession  of  it  by  stratagem,  held  out  for 
some  time  against  the  king’s  forces  under  Sir 
Richard  Grenville.  The  house,  though  of  great 
strength,  was  much  damaged  on  that  occasion,  and 
shortly  fell  into  ruin.  Cokam  probably  designates 
Colcombe  Castle,  a mansion  of  the  Courtenays, 
near  Colyton,  in  Devonshire,  which  was  occupied 
by  a detachment  of  the  King’s  troops  under  Prince 
Maurice  in  1644,  but  soon  after  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebels.  It  is  now  in  a state  of  ruin,  but  is 
in  part  occupied  as  a farm-house.  I am  at  a loss 
for  Wpriuast,  and  should  doubt  the  reading  of 
the  MS.  S.  S.  S. 

Sir  William  Skipwijth  (Vol.  i.,  p.  23.).— Mr.  Foss 
will  find  some  notices  of  Will.  Skipwyth  in  pp.  83, 
84,  85,  of  Rotulorum  Pat.  §-  Claus.  Cancellarioe 
Hib.  Calendarium,  printed  in  1828.  R.  B. 

Trim,  May  13.  1850. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr,  War  ton  (Vol.  i.,  p.  481.).  — 
Mr.  Markland  is  probably  right  in  his  conjecture 
that  Johnson  had  W arton’s  lines  in  his  memory ; 
but  the  original  source  of  the  allusion  to  Peru  is 

Boileau : 

“ De  tons  les  animauxl 
De  Paris  au  Ferny,,  du  Japon  jusqu'a  Rome, 

Le  plus  sot  animal,  a mon  avis,  c’est  I’homme.” 

Warton’s  Poems  appeared  in  March,  1748, 
Johnson’s  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  was  published 
the  9th  January,  1749,  and  was  written  probably 
in  December  or  November  preceding.  C. 

story,  quoted  by  your  correspondent,  B.  A.,  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  from  Monteith,  (in  Vol.  i.,  p.  475.), 
of  the  .lews  desiring  to  buy  the  Library  of  Oxford? 
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Worm  of  Lambton  (Yol.  i.,  p.  453.).  — See  its 
history  and  legend  in  Surtees’  History  of  Durham^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  173.,  and  a quarto  tract  printed  by  Sir 
Cuthbert  Sharp.  G. 

“ A.  C.”  is  informed,  that  there  is  an  account  of 
this  “Worine”  in  The  Bishoprick  Garland,  pub- 
lished by  the  late  Sir  Cuthbert  Sharpe  in  1834; 
it  is  illustrated  with  a view  of  the  Worm  Ilili,  and 
a woodcut  of  the  knight  thrusting  his  sword  with 
great  nonchalance  down  the  throat  of  the  Wonne. 
Only  150  copies  of  the  Garland  were  printed. 

W.  NT. 

Shahspeare's  Will  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  213,  386,  403, 
461,  and  469.).  — I fear  if  1 were  to  adopt  Mr. 
Bolton  Corney’s  tone,  we  should  degenerate  into 
polemics.  1 will  therefore  only  reply  to  his  ques- 
tion, ‘■‘■Have  I wholly  mistaken  the  whole  affair?" 
by  one  word,  “ Undoubtedly."  The  question  raised 
was  on  an  Irish  edition  of  Malone’s  Shakspeare. 
Mr.  Bolton  Corney  reproved  the  querists  for  not 
consulting  original  sources.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Bolton  Corney  had  not  himself  consulted  the 
edition  in  question  ; and  by  his  last  letter  I am 
satisfied  that  he  has  not  even  yet  seen  it : and  it  is 
not  surprising  if,  in  these  circumstances,  he  should 
have  “ mistaken  the  whole  affair."  But  as  my  last 
communication  (Vol.  i.,  p.  461.)  explains  (as  lam 
now  satisfied)  the  blunder  and  its  cause,  I may 
take  my  leave  of  the  matter,  only  requesting  Mr. 
Bolton  Corney,  if  he  still  doubts,  to  follow  his  own 
good  precept,  and  look  at  the  original  edition.  C. 

Josias  Ibach  Stada  (Vol.  i.,  p.  452.).  — In  reply 
to  G.  E.  !M.,  I would  ask,  is  Mr.  Hewitt  correct 
in  calling  him  Stada,  an  Italian  artist  ? I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  Stada  here  is  no  personal 
appellation  at  all,  but  the  name  of  a town.  The 
inscription  '■'■  Fudit  Josias  Ibach  Stada  Bremensis" 
is  to  be  read.  Cast  by  Josias  Ibach,  of  the  town  of 
Stada,  in  the  duchy  of  Bremen.  All  your  readers, 
particularly  mercantile,  will  know  the  place  well 
enough  from  the  discussions  raised  by  Mr.  Hutt, 
member  for  Gateshead,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  oppressive  duties  levied  there  on  all  vessels 
and  their  cargoes  sailing  past  it  up  the  Elbe ; and 
to  the  year  1150  it  was  the  capital  of  an  inde- 
pendent graffschaft,  when  it  lapsed  to  Henry  the 
Lion.  WinijAM  Bell. 

The  Temple,  or  A Temple.  — I have  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  edition  of  Chaucer  re- 
ferred to  by  your  correspondent  P.  H.  F.  (Vol.  i., 
p.  420.),  and  likewise  several  other  black-letter 
editions  (1523,  1561,  1587,  1598,  1602),  and  find 
that  they  all  agree  in  reading  “ the  temple,”  which 
Caxton’s  edition  also  adopts.  The  general  reading 
of  “temple”  in  the  modern  editions,  naturally 
induced  me  to  suspect  that  Tyrwhitt  had  made  the 
alteration  on  the  authority  of  the  manuscripts  of 


the  poem.  Of  these  there  are  no  less  than  ten  in 
the  British  Museum,  all  of  which  have  been  kindly 
examined  for  me.  One  of  these  wants  the  pro- 
logue, and  another  that  par-t  of  it  in  which  the  line 
occurs  ; but  in  seven  of  the  remaining  eight,  the 
reading  is  — 

“ A gentil  maimciple  was  ther  of  a temple 

while  one  only  reads  “ the  temple.”  The  question, 
therefore,  is  involved  in  the  same  doubt  which  I 
at  first  stated  ; for  the  subsequent  lines  quoted  by 
P.  H.  F.  prove  nothing  more  than  that  the  person 
described  was  a manciple  in  some  place  of  legal 
resort,  which  was  not  disputed.  Edward  Foss. 

Bawn  (Vol.  i.,  p.  440.).  — If  your  Querist  re- 
garding a “Bawn”  will  look  into  Macnevin’s  Con- 
fiscation  of  Ulster  (Duffy  ; Dublin,  1846,  p.  171. 
&c.),  he  will  find  that  a Bawn  must  have  been  a 
sort  of  court-yard,  which  might  be  used  on  emer- 
gency as  a fortification  for  defence.  They  were 
constructed  either  of  lime  and  stone,  of  stone  and 
clay,  or  of  .’iods,  and  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  high, 
and  sometimes  inclosing  a dwelling-house,  and 
with  the  addition  of  “ flankers.” 

IV.  C Trevelyan. 

'■'■Heigh  ho!  says  Rowley"  (Vol.  i.,  p.  458.). — 
The  burden  of  “ Heigh  ho!  says  Rowley"  is 
certainly  older  than  R.  S.  S.  conjectures ; I 
will  not  say  how  much,  but  it  occurs  in  a jeu 
d' esprit  of  1809,  on  the  installation  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville, as  Chancellor,  at  Oxford,  as  will  be  shown 
by  a stanza  cited  from  memory  : — 

“ Mr.  Chinnery  then,  an  M.  A.  of  great  parts, 

Sang  the  praises  of  Chancellor  Grenville. 

Oh  ! he  pleased  all  the  ladies  and  tickled  their  hearts  ; 

But,  then,  we  all  know  he’s  a Master  of  Arts, 

With  his  rowly  powly, 

Gammon  and  spinach, 

Heigh  ho  ! says  Rowley.” 

Chethamensis. 

Wimpole  Street,  May  11.  1850. 

Arabic  Numerals.  — As  your  correspondent 
E.  V.  (Vol.  i.,  p.  230.)  is  desirous  of  obtaining  any 
instance  of  Arabic  numerals  of  early  occurrence, 
I would  refer  him,  for  one  at  least,  to  Notices  of 
the  Castle  and  Priory  of  Castleacre,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Bloom  : London  ; Richardson,  23.  Cornhill, 
1843.  In  this  work  it  appears  that  by  the  acumen 
of  Dr.  Murray,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  the  date 
1084  was  found  impressed  in  the  plaster  of  the 
wall  of  the  priory  in  the  following  form  : — 

1 

4X8 

0 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  show,  that  this  was 
the  regular  order  of  the  letters  to  one  crossing 
himself  after  the  Romish  fashion.  E.  S.  T. 

Pusan  (Vol.  i.,  p.  440.) — May  not  the  meaning 
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be  a collar  in  the  form  of  a serpent  ? In  the  old 
Homan  de  Blanchardin  is  this  line  : — 

“ Cy  guer  pison  tuit  Apoliii.” 

Can  Ihhjnton  again  be  the  place  where  such  an 
ornament  was  made  ? Ickleton,  in  Cambridge- 
shire, appears  to  have  been  of  some  note  in  former 
days,  as,  according  to  Lewis’s  Topog.  Hist,  a nun- 
nery was  founded  there  by  Henry  II.,  and  a mar- 
ket together  with  a fair  granted  by  Henry  III. 
As  it  is  only  five  miles  from  Linton,  it  may  have 
formerly  borne  the  name  of  Ick-Iinton.  C.  I.  R. 

r d preach  as  though"  (Vol.  i.,  p.  415.).  — The 
lines  quoted  by  Henry  Martyn  are  said  by  Dr. 
Jenkyn  (Introduction  to  a little  vol.  of  selections 
from  Baxter — Nelson’s  Puritan  Divines)  to  be 
Baxter’s  “ own  immortal  lines.”  Dr.  J.  quotes 
them  thus : — 

“ I preached  as  never  sure  to  preach  again, 

And  as  a dying  man  to  dying  men.” 

Ed.  S.  Jackson. 

May  18. 

‘•'■Fools  rush  in"  (Vol.  i.,  p.  348.)— -The  line 
in  Pope, 

“ For  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,” 
it  has  been  long  ago  pointed  out,  is  founded  upon 
that  of  Shakspeare, 

“ For  wrens  make  wing  where  eagles  dare  not  perch.” 

I know  not  why  that  line  of  Pope  is  in  your  corre- 
spondent’s list.  It  is  not  a proverb.  C.  B. 

Allusion  in  Friar  Brackley's  Sermon  (Vol.  i., 
p.  351.).  — It  seems  vain  to  inquire  who  the  per- 
sons were  of  whom  stories  were  told  in  medieval 
books,  as  if  they  were  really  historical.  See 
the  Gesta  Romanorum,  for  instance  : or  consider 
who  the  Greek  king  Aulix  was,  having  dealings 
with  the  king  of  Syria,  in  the  7th  Story  of  the 
Novelle  Antiche.  The  passage  in  the  sermon 
about  a Greek  king  seems  plainly  to  be  still 
part  of  the  extract  from  the  Liber  Decalogorum, 
being  in  Latin.  This  book  was  perhaps  the 
Dialogi  decern,  put  into  print  at  Cologne  in  147’2  : 
Brunet.  C.  B. 

Earwig  (Vol.  i.,  p.  383.).  — This  insect  is  very 
destructive  to  the  petals  of  some  kinds  of  delicate 
flowers.  May  it  not  have  acquired  the  title  of 
“ couchbell”  from  its  habit  of  couching  or  conceal- 
ing itself  for  rest  at  night  and  security  from  small 
birds,  of  which  it  is  a favourite  food,  in  the  pendent 
blossoms  of  bell-shaped  flowers?  This  habit  is 
often  fatal  to  it  in  the  gardens  of  cottagers,  who 
entrap  it  by  means  of  a lobster’s  claw  suspended 
on  an  upright  stick.  S.  S.  S. 

Earioig  (Vol.  i.,  p.  383.). — In  the  North  of 
England  the  earwig  is  called  twitclihell.  I know 


not  whether  your  correspondent  is  in  error  as  to 
its  being  called  in  Scotland  the  “ coach -bell.”  I 
cannot  afford  any  explanation  to  either  of  these 
names.  G.  Bodchieb  Richahdson. 

Sir  R.  HaigJis  Letter-book  (Vol.  i.,  p.  463.). — 
This  is  incorrect  ; no  such  person  is  known. 
The  baronet  intended  is  Sir  Roger  Brads- 
haigh,  of  Haigh  ; a very  well-known  person, 
whose  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Wroe, 
the  warden  of  Manchester  Collegiate  Church, 
locally  remembered  as  “silver-mouthed  Wroe.” 

This  name  is  correctly  given  in  Puttick  and 
Simpson’s  Catalogue  of  a Miscellaneous  Sale  on 
April  15,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Sir  Roger’s 
collection  of  letters,  ranging  from  1662  to  1676, 
may  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  noble  earl 
who  represents  him,  the  present  proprietor  of 
Haigh.  Chethamensis. 

Marescautia  (Vol.  i.  p.  94.). — Your  correspon- 
dent requests  some  information  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  “ marescautia.”  Mareschaucie,  in  old 
French,  means  a stable.  Pasquier  {Recherches  de 
la  France,  1.  viii.  ch  2.)  says, — 

“ Pausanias  disoit  que  Markapud  Celtas  signifioit  un 
cheual  . . . . je  vous  diray  qii’en  ancien  langage  alle- 
mant  Mark  se  prenoit  pour  un  cheual.” 

In  ch.  54.  he  refers  to  another  etymology  of 
“marechal,”  from  “maire,”  or  “ maistre,”  and 
“ cheval,”  “ comme  si  on  les  eust  voulu  dire  maistre 
de  la  cheualerie.”  “Marechal”  still  signifies  “a 
farrier.”  Marechaussee  was  the  term  applied 
down  to  the  Revolution  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Nos- 
seigneurs  les  Marcchaux  de  France,  whose  orders 
were  enforced  by  a company  of  horse  that  pa- 
trolled the  highways,  la  chaussee,  generally  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Froissart  applies  the  term  to  the  Marshalsea  pri- 
son in  London.  In  D.  S.’s  first  entry  there  may, 
perhaps,  be  some  allusion  to  another  meaning  of 
the  word,  namely,  that  of  “ma?'ch,  limit,  bound- 
ary.” 

What  the  nature  of  the  tenure  per  serjentiam 
marescautise  may  be  I am  not  prepared  to  say. 
May  it  not  have  had  some  reference  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  royal  stud  ? J.  B.  D. 

Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady  (Vol.  i.,  p.  335.). 
— If  this  work  cannot  now  be  got  it  is  a great 
pity,  — it  ought  to  go  down  to  posterity  ; a more 
valuable  or  interesting  account  of  a particular 
state  of  society  now  quite  extinct,  can  hardly  be 
found.  Instead  of  saying  that  “it  is  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Grant,  the  author  of  this  and  that,”  I should 
say  of  her  other  books  that  they  were  written  by 
the  author  of  tlie  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady. 
The  character  of  the  individual  lady,  her  way  of 
keeping  house  on  a large  scale,  the  state  of  the 
domestic  slaves,  threatened,  as  the  only  known 
punishment  and  most  terrible  to  them,  with  being 
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i sold  to  Jamaica ; the  customs  of  the  young  men  at 
' Albany,  their  adventurous  outset  in  life,  their 
practice  of  robbing  one  another  in  joke  (like  a 
curious  story  at  Venice,  in  the  story-book  called 
II  Pecearone,  and  having  some  connection  with 
the  stories  of  the  Spartan  and  Circassian  youth), 
with  much  of  natural  scenery,  are  told  without 
pretension  of  style;  but  unluckily  there  is  too 
much  interspersed  relating  to  the  author  herself, 
then  quite  young.  C.  B. 

j Poem  hy  Sir  E.  Dyer  (V ol.  i.,  p.  355.).  — “ My 
I mind  to  me,”  &e.  Neither  the  births  of  Breton 
I nor  Sir  Edward  Dyer  seem  to  be  known  ; nor, 

I consequently,  how  much  older  the  one  was  than 
I the  other.  Mr.  S.,  I conclude,  could  not  mean 
much  older  than  Breton’s  tract,  mentioned  in 
Vol.  i.,  p.  302.  The  poem  is  not  in  England’s 
Helicon.  The  ballad,  as  in  Percy,  has  four  stanzas 
more  than  the  present  copy,  and  one  stanza  less. 
Some  of  the  readings  in  Percy  are  better,  that  is, 
more  probable  than  the  new  ones. 

“ I see  how  plenty  surfeits  oft.”— P. 

suffers. — Var. 

“ I grudge  not  at  another’s  gain." — P. 

pain. — Var. 

“ No  worldly  wave  my  mind  can  toss.” — P. 
wants. — Var. 

These  seem  to  me  to  be  stupid  mistranscrip- 
tions. 

“ I brook  that  is  another's  pain.” — P. 

“ My  state  at  one  doth  still  remain.” — Var. 

Probably  altered  on  account  of  the  slight  ob- 
scurity ; and  possibly  a different  edition  by  the 
author  himself. 

“ They  beg,  I give. 

They  lack,  I lend." — P. 

leave. — Var. 

In  this  verse, 

“ I fear  no  foe,  I scorn  no  friend.” — P. 

fawn. — Var. 

I think  the  new  copy  better. 

“ To  none  of  these  I yield  as  thrall. 

For  why  my  mind  despiseth  all.” — P. 

doth  serve  for.  ■ — Var. 

The  var.  much  better. 

In  this  — 

I never  seek  by  bribes  to  please. 

Nor  by  dessert  to  give  offence.” — P. 
deceit. — Var. 

I cannot  understand  either. 

So  very  beautiful  and  popular  a song  it  would 
be  well  worth  getting  in  the  true  version.  C.  B. 

Monumental  Brasses.  — In  reply  to  S.  S.  S. 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  405.),  I beg  to  inform  him  that  the 
“small  dog  with  a collar  and  bells”  is  a device  of 
very  common  occurrence  on  brasses  of  the  fifteenth 
and  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  centuries.  The 
Rev.  C.  Boutell’s  Monumental  Brasses  of  England 


contains  engravings  of  no  less  than  twenty-three 
on  which  it  is  to  be  found  ; as  well  as  two  exam- 
ples without  the  usual  appendages  of  collar,  &c. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  same  work  contains  etch- 
ings of  the  following  brasses  : — Gunby,  Lincoln., 
two  dogs  with  plain  collars  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lady’s  mantle,  1405.  Dartmouth,  Devon.,  1403. 
Each  of  the  ladies  here  depicted  has  two  dogs 
with  collars  and  bells  at  her  feet. 

The  same  peculiarities  are  exemplified  on  brasses 
at  Harpham,  York.,  1420 ; and  Spilsby,  Lincoln., 
1391.  I will  not  further  multiply  instances,  as 
my  own  collection  of  rubbings  would  enable  me  to 
do.  I should,  however,  observe,  that  the  hypo- 
thesis of  S.  S.  S.  (as  to  “ these  figures  ” being 
“ the  private  mark  of  the  artist”)  is  untenable  : 
since  the  twenty-three  examples  above  alluded  to 
are  scattered  over  sixteen  different  counties,  as 
distant  from  each  other  as  Yorkshire  and  Sussex. 
Two  examples  are  well  known,  in  which  the  dog 
so  represented  was  a favourite  animal : — Deer- 
hurst,  Gloc.,  1400,  with  the  name,  “ Terri,”  in- 
scribed; and  Ingham,  Norfolk,  1438,  with  the 
name  “ Jakke.”  This  latter  brass  is  now  lost,  but 
an  impression  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  customary  explanation  seems  to  me  sufficient : 
that  the  dog  was  intended  to  symbolise  the  fidelity 
and  attachment  of  the  lady  to  her  lord  and  master, 
as  the  lion  at  Ms  feet  represented  his  courage  and 
noble  qualities.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson. 

Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  April  22.  1850. 

Fenhle  Street.  — A street  so  called  in  Hewcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  lying  in  a part  of  the  town  formerly 
much  occupied  by  garden  ground,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  house  of  the  Dominican 
Friars  there.  Also,  a way  or  passage  inside  the 
town  wall,  and  leading  between  that  fortification 
and  the  house  of  the  Carmelites  or  White  Friars, 
was  anciently  called  by  the  same  name.  The 
name  of  Fenkle  or  Fitikle  Street  occurs  in  several 
old  towns  in  the  North,  as  Alnwick,  Richmond, 
York,  Kendal,  &c.  Fenol  and  fimigl,  as  also 
are  Saxon  words  for  fennel ; which,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, has  in  some  way  or  other  given  rise  to  this 
name.  May  not  the  monastic  institutions  have  used 
fennel  extensively  in  their  culinary  preparations, 
and  thus  planted  it  in  so  great  quantities  as  to 
have  induced  the  naming  of  localities  therefrom. 
I remember  a portion  of  the  ramparts  of  the  town 
used  to  be  called  Wormwood  Hill,  from  a like  cir- 
cumstance. In  Hawkesworth’s  Voyages,  ii.  8.,  I 
find  it  stated  that  the  town  of  Funchala,  on  the 
island  of  Madeira,  derives  its  name  from  Funcho, 
the  Portuguese  name  for  fennel,  which  grows  in 
great  plenty  upon  the  neighbouring  rocks.  The 
priory  of  Finchale  (from  Finhel),  upon  the  Wear, 
probably  has  a similar  origin ; sed  qu. 

G.  Bouchier  Richardson. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  May  12.  1850. 
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Christian  Captives  (Vol.  i.,  p.  441.). — In  reply  to 
your  correspondent  R.  W.  B.,  I find  in  the  papers 
published  by  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeolo- 
gical Society,  vol.  i.  p.  98.,  the  following  entries 
extracted  from  the  Parish  Registers  of  Great 
Dunham,  Norfolk : — 

“ December,  1670. 

£ s.  d. 

Collected  for  the  redemption  of  y"=  English 

Captives  out  of  Turkish  bondage  ••  - 04  05  06 

Feb.  13.  p't  the  same  to  Mb  Swift,  Minister 
of  Mileham,  by  the  Blips  appointing. 

October,  1680. 

Collected  towards  the  redemption  of  Eng- 
lish Captives  out  of  their  slavery  and 
bondage  in  Algiers  - - - - 3160 

Which  sum  was  sent  to  Mr.  Nicholas  Browne,  Re- 
gistrar under  Dr.  Connant,  Archdeacon  of  Norwich, 
Octr.  2d.  1680.” 

Probably  similar  entries  will  be  found  in  other 
registers  of  the  same  date,  as  the  collections  appear 
to  have  been  made  by  special  mandate,  and  paid 
into  the  hands  of  the  proper  authorities.  E.  S.  T. 

Passage  in  Gibbon  (Vol.  i.,  p.  348.). — The 
passage  in  Gibbon  I should  have  thought  was 
well  known  to  be  taken  from  what  Clarendon 
says  of  Hampden,  and  which  Lord  Nugent  says 
in  his  preface  to  Hampden' s Life  had  before  been 
said  of  China.  Gibbon  must  either  have  meant  to 
put  inverted  commas,  or  at  least  to  have  intended 
to  take  nobody  in.  C.  B. 

Borrowed  Thoughts  (Vol.  i.,  p.  482.). — La  fa- 
meuse  La  Galisse  is  an  error.  The  French  plea- 
santly records  the  exploits  of  the  celebrated  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Galisse.  Many  of  Goldsmith’s  lighter 
poems  are  borrowed  from  the  French.  C. 

Sapcote  Motto  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  366.  and  476.). — 
Taking  for  granted  that  solutions  of  the  “ Sapcote 
Motto”  are  scarce,  I send  you  what  seems  to  me 
something  nearer  the  truth  than  the  arbitrary  and 
unsatisfactory  translation  of  T.  C.  (Vol.  i.,  p.  476.). 
The  motto  stands  thus  : — 

“ SCO  toot  X vinic  [or  umic] 

X pones.” 

Adopting  T.  C.’s  suggestion,  that  the  initial 
and  final  s are  mere  flourishes  (though  that  makes 
little  difference),  and  also  his  supposition  that  c 
may  have  been  used  for  .?,  and,  as  I fancy,  not 
unreasonably  conjecturing  that  the  X is  intended 
for  dis,  which  is  something  like  the  pronunciation 
of  the  numeral  X,  we  may  then  take  the  entire 
motto,  without  garbling  it,  and  have  sounds  repre- 
senting que  toute  disunis  dispenses ; which,  gram- 
matically and  orthographically  corrected,  would 
read  literally  “all  disunions  cost,”  or  “destroy,” 
the  equivalent  of  our  “ Union  is  strength.”  The 
motto,  with  the  arms,  three  dove-cotes,  is  admir- 
ably suggestive  of  family  union.  W.  C. 
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Lines  attributed  to  Lord  Palmerston  (Vol.  i., 
p.  382.). — -These  lines  have  also  been  attributed 
to  Mason.  S.  S.  S. 

Shipster  (Vol.  i.,  p.  339.). — That  “ster”  is  a fe- 
minine termination  is  the  notion  of  Tyrwhitt  in  a 
note  upon  Hoppesteris  in  a passage  of  Chaucer 
(Knight's  Tale,  1.2019.)  ; but  to  ignorant  persons 
it  seems  not  very  probable.  “ Maltster,”  surely,  is 
not  feminine,  still  less  “whipster;”  “dempster,” 
Scotch,  is  a judge.  Sempstress  has  another  ter- 
mination on  purpose  to  make  it  feminine. 

I wish  we  had  a dictionary,  like  that  of  Hoogeven 
for  Greek,  arranging  words  according  to  their  ter- 
minations. C.  B. 


;Sllt^wnanici. 

Blue  Boar  Inn,  Holborn. — The  reviewer  in  the 
last  “ Quarterly  ” of  Mr.  Cunningham’s  Handbook 
for  London,  makes  an  error  in  reference  to  the 
extract  from  Morrice’s  Life  of  Lord  Orrery,  given 
by  Mr.  Cunningham  under  the  head  of  “ Blue 
Boar  Inn,  Holborn,”  and  transcribed  by  the  re- 
viewer (Qu.  Bev.  vol.  Ixxxvi , p.  474.).  Morrice, 
Lord  Orrery’s  biographer,  relates  a story  which  he 
says  Lord  Orrery  had  told  him,  that  he  had  been 
told  by  Cromwell  and  Ireton  of  their  intercepting 
a letter  from  Charles  I.  to  his  wife,  which  was  sewn 
up  in  the  skirt  of  a saddle.  The  story  may  or  may 
not  be  true  : this  authority  for  it  is  not  first-rate. 
The  Quarterly  reviewer,  in  transcribing  from  Mr. 
Cunningham’s  book  the  passage  in  Morrice’s  Life 
of  Lord  Orrery,  introduces  it  by  saying, Crom- 
well, in  a letter  to  Lord  Broghill,  narrates  cir- 
cumstantially how  he  and  Ireton  intercept,  &c.” 
This  is  a mistake ; there  is  no  letter  from  Cromwell 
to  Lord  Broghill  on  the  subject.  (Lord  Broghill 
was  Earl  of  Orrery  after  the  Restoration.)  Such 
a letter  would  be  excellent  authority  for  the  story. 
The  mistake,  which  is  the  Quarterly  reviewer’s, 
and  not  Mr.  Cunningham’s,  is  of  some  importance. 

CH. 

Lady  Morgan  and  Curry.  — An  anecdote  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Quartej'ly  Review,  p.  477., 
“ this  is  the  first  set  down  you  have  given  me  to- 
day,” reminds  me  of  an  incident  in  Dublin  society 
some  quarter  of  a century  ago  or  more.  The 

good-humoured  and  accomplished  Curry 

(shame  to  me  to  have  forgotten  his  christened 
name  for  the  moment!)  had  been  engaged  in  a 
contest  of  wit  with  Lady  Morg.an  and  another 
female  celebrite,  in  which  Curry  had  rather  the 
worst  of  it.  It  was  the  fashion  then  for  ladies  to 
wear  very  short  sleeves ; and  Lady  Morgan,  albeit 
not  a young  woman,  with  true  provincial  e.xagge- 
ration,  wore  none,  a mere  strap  over  her  shoulders. 
Curry  was  walking  away  from  her  little  coterie, 
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when  she  called  out,  “ Ah  ! come  back  Mr.  Curry, 
and  acknowledge  that  you  are  fairly  beaten.” 
“ At  any  rate,”  said  he,  turning  round,  “ I have 
this  consolation,  you  can’t  laugh  at  me  in  your 
sleeve ! ” Scotus. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Erasmus.  — Has  it  yet 
been  noticed  that  the  picture  of  German  manners 
in  the  middle  ages  given  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  his 
Anne  of  Geierstein  (chap,  xix.),  is  taken  (in  some 
parts  almost  verbally)  from  Erasmus’  dialogue, 
Diversoria?  Although  Sir  Walter  mentions  Eras- 
mus at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  he  is  totally 
silent  as  to  any  hints  he  piay  have  got  from  him  ; 
neither  do  the  notes  to  my  copy  of  his  works  at  all 
allude  to  this  circumstance.  W.  G.  S. 

Parallel  Passages.  — A correspondent  in  Vol.  i., 
p.  330,  quoted  some  parallels  to  a passage  in 
Shakspeare’s  Julius  Ccesar.  Will  you  allow  me 
to  add  another,  I think  even  more  striking  than 
those  he  cited.  The  full  passage  in  Shakspeare  is, 

“ There  is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of  man, 

Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune. 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  lives 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries.” 

In  Bacon’s  Advancement  of  Learning,  book  2, 
occurs  the  following  : — 

“ In  the  third  place,  I set  down  reputation  because 
of  the  peremptory  tides  and  currents  it  hath,  which, 
if  they  be  not  taken  in  due  time  are  seldom  recovered, 
it  being  extreme  hard  to  play  an  after  game  of  repu- 
tation.” 

E.  L.  N. 

Gray's  Ode.  — In  return  for  the  information 
about  Gray’s  Ode,  I send  an  entertaining  and  very 
characteristic  circumstance  told  in  Mrs.  Bigg’s 
(anonymous)  Residence  in  France  (edited  by 
Gifford)  : — 

“ She  had  a copy  of  Gray  when  she  was  arrested  in 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  Jacobins  who  searched  her 
goods  lighted  on  the  line  — 

‘ Oh,  tu  severi  religio  loci,’ 

and  said,  ‘ App  aremment  ce  livre  est  quelque  chose  de 
fanatique.’  ” 

My  informant  tells  me  that  the  monk  he  saw 
was  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  your  cor- 
respondent, and  that  he  had  a motto  from  Lord 
Bacon  over  his  cell.  C.B. 

The  Grand  Style. — Is  it  not  extremely  probable 
that  Bonaparte  plagiarised  the  idea  of  the  centuries 
observing  the  French  army  from  the  pyramids 
from  these  lines  of  Lucan  ? — 

“ Sa’cula  Romanos  nunquam  tacitura  labore, 
Attendunt,  iewmgue  sequens  speculatur  ab  omni 
Orbe  ratem.”  — Phars.  viii.  622. 

One  of  the  recent  French  revolutionists  (I  think 
Rollin)  compared  himself  with  the  victim  of  Cal- 
vary. Even  this  profane  rant  is  a plagiarism. 


Gracchus  Babceuf,  who  headed  the  extreme  re- 
publican party  against  the  Directory,  exclaimed, 
on  his  trial,  that  his  wife,  and  those  of  his  fellow- 
conspirators,  “ should  accompany  them  even  to 
Calvary,  because  the  cause  of  their  punishment 
should  not  bring  them  to  shame.”  — Mignet's 
French  Revolution,  chap.  xii.  J.  F.  Boyes. 

Hoppesteris.  — The  “ shippis  hoppesteris,"  in 
Chaucer’s  Knight's  Tale,  2019.,  is  explained  by 
Tyrwhitt  to  mean  dancing,  and  that  in  the  femi- 
nine— a very  odd  epithet.  He  tells  us  that  the 
corresponding  epithet  in  Boccaecio  is  hellatrici. 
I have  no  doubt  that  Chaucer  mistook  it  for  balla- 
trici.  C.  B. 

Sheridan's  Last  Residence  (Vol  i.,  p.  484.)  — I 
wonder  at  any  doubt  about  poor  Sheridan’s  having 
died  in  his  own  house,  17.  Saville  Row.  His  re- 
mains, indeed,  were  removed  (I  believe  for  pru- 
dential reasons  which  I need  not  specify)  to  Mr. 
Peter  Moore’s,  in  Great  George  SU’eet ; but  he 
was  never  more  than  a temporary,  though  fre- 
quent visitor  at  Mr.  Moore's.  C. 


;:3St^teIIanemtg. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  CATALOGUES,  SALES,  ETC. 

The  Devices  and  Mottoes  of  the  later  Middle  Ages 
(Lie  Devisen  und  Motto  des  Spateren  MHtelalttrs,  von 
J.  V.  Radowilz),  just  imported  by  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Norgate,  is  one  of  those  little  volumes  which  such  of 
our  readers  as  are  interested  in  the  subject  to  which  it 
relates  should  make  a note  of.  They  will,  in  addition 
to  many  novel  instances  of  Devices,  Mottoes,  Em- 
blems, &c.,  find  much  curious  learning  upon  the  sub- 
jects, and  many  useful  bibliographical  references. 

Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Wilkinson  will  sell,  on  Saturday 
next,  the  very  beautiful  collection  of  Oriental  Manu- 
scripts of  the  late  Dr.  Scott;  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, his  Medical  Library ; on  Wednesday,  his  valuable 
Collection  of  Music;  and  on  Thursday,  his  Philoso- 
phical and  Mathematical  Instruments,  Fire  arms,  and 
other  miscellaneous  objects  of  interest. 

We  have  received  the  following  catalogues : — 
John  Petheram’s  (94.  High  Holborn)  Catalogue, 
Part  CXII.,  No.  6.  for  1850  of  Old  and  New  Books; 
W.  S.  Lincoln’s  (Cheltenham  House,  Westminster 
Road)  Fifty-Seventh  Catalogue  of  Cheap  Second-hand 
Books,  English  and  Foreign ; James  Sage’s  (4.  New- 
man’s Row,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields)  Miscellaneous  List 
of  Valuable  and  Interesting  Books ; Edward  Stlbbs’ 
(331.  Strand)  Catalogue  of  Miscellaneous  Collection  of 
Books,  comprising  Voyages,  Travels,  Biography,  His- 
tory, Poetry,  Drama,  &c. 


Jlottrc^  to  C0rrcSpmiitent^. 

Index  and  Title-Page  to  Volume  the  First.  The 
Index  is  preparing  as  rapidly  as  can  be,  consistently  with 
fullness  und  accuracy,  and  we  hope  to  have  that  and  the 
Title  page  ready  by  the  1 5th  of  the  Month, 

Covers  for  the  First  Volume  are  preparing,  and  will  be 
ready  for  Subscribers  with  the  Title-Page  and  Index. 
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Now  ready,  in  8vo.,  price  12s. 

“^NE  LORD,  ONE  FAITH:”  Discourses, 

Doctrinal  and  Occasional  By  John  Besly,  D.C.L. 
Vicar  of  Long  Benton,  and  sometime  Fellow  of  Balliol  College. 

Rivtngtons,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  and  Waterloo  Place. 


Fine  old  manuscripts,  profusely  orna- 

mented  with  Illuminated  Capital  Letters  and  Arabesque 
Devices,  in  vivid  and  beautiful  colours.  Folio,  uniformly  bound 
in  calf.  Written  about  or  previous  to  1600. 

Comment,  de  Incarnatione,  ue  Miracula,  de  Reliq.  Sanct., 
etc.,  35s. 

Comment,  de  Matrimonia,  de  Ditortio,  de  Penitentia,  de 
Ext.  Unctione,  etc.,  40s. 

Comment,  in  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.,  2 voIs.,  3 guineas. 
Heaune’s  (Rob.,  of  Gloucester)  Chron  , 2 vols.,  and  Peter 
LANGTObT’s  Chron.,  2 vols.  (1724-.*)),  24s. 

A detailed  Description  of  the  preceding  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  to  W.  S.  Lincoln,  Bookseller,  Westminster  Road, 
London;  whose  57-  Catalogue  of  English  and  Foreign  Cheap 
Second-hand  Books  (for  June)  will  be  sent  gratis  and  postage- 
free  to  ail  applicants. 


NOITCE.— The  Volume  of  PROCEEDINGS 

of  the  ARCHiEOLOGICAL  INSTITOTli  at  SALIS- 
BURY  is  now  in  the  press,  uniform  with  the  former  volumes. 
Price  to  S -bscribcrs  not  to  exceed  15s.  All  who  wish  to  have  the 
volume  are  requested  to  send  their  names  at  once  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Institute,  26.  Suffolk  Street ; or  to  the  Publisher,  Mr.  Bell, 
186.  Fleet  Street. 


Preparing  for  publication,  with  the  Sanction  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  tlie  Committee  of  the  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Exhi- 
bition, 

The  works  of  ancient  and  IVIEDI- 

iEVAL  ART  exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1850, 
described;  with  Notices  of  the  Processes  employed  in  their  Pro- 
duction. By  Augustus  Wollaston  Franks,  B.A.,  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Committee. 

The  work  will  be  handsomely  printed  in  Imperial  Octavo, 
and  will  be  amply  illustrated  with  Wood  Engravings.  A Large 
Paper  Edition  will  be  published  if  a sufficient  number  are  pre- 
viously subscribed  for. 

Subscribers’  Names  received  by  the  Publisher, 

George  Bell,  186.  Fleet  Street. 


THE  PRIMiEVAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ENGLAND  ILLUS- 
TRATED BY  THOSE  OF  DENMARK. 

HE  PRIMAEVAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF 

DENMARK.  By  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen.  Translated  and  applied 
to  the  illustration  of  similar  Remains  in  England,  by  William  J. 
Thoms,  F S.A.,  Secretary  of  the  Camden  Society.  With  nume- 
rous Woodcuts.  8vo.  lOi'.  6rf. 

“The  best  antiquarian  handbook  we  have  ever  met  with  — so 
clear  is  its  arrangement,  and  so  well  and  so  plainly  is  each  sub- 
ject illustrated  by  well-executed  engravings.  * * * It  is  the  joint 
production  of  two  men  who  have  already  di>tinguished  themselves 
as  authors  and  antiquarians.  ” — Morning  Herald. 

“ A book  of  remarkable  interest  and  ability.  * * * Mr.  Wor- 
saae’s  book  is  in  a'l  ways  a valuable  addition  to  our  literature. 
* * * Mr  Thoms  has  executed  the  translation  in  flowing  and 
idiomatic  English,  and  has  appended  many  curious  and  interesting 
notes  and  observations  of  his  own.” — Guardian. 

“ The  work,  which  we  desire  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
our  re.aders,  is  signally  interesting  lo  the  Biitish  antiquary.  Highly 
interesting  and  imjKirtant  work.” — Archceological  Journal. 

See  also  the  Gentleman  s Magazine  for  February  1850. 

Oxford:  John  Henry  Parker,  and 337.  Strand,  London. 


WILTSHIRE  TOPOGRAPHY, 
BRITTON’S  CATHEDRALS, 

§*c.  §-c. 


GEOSZ.G’E  BXIliX:,  1S6.  Fleet  Street, 

Offers  the  folloxving  Publications  for  sale:  — 

BRITTON’S  ESSAY  on  TOPOGRAPHI- 
CAL LITERATURE,  its  Province,  Attributes,  and  Utility; 
with  Accounts  of  the  Sources  and  Uses  of  the  National  and 
Local  Records.  4to.,  cloth,  5s. 

BRITTON’S  MEMOIR  of*  JOHN  AUBREY, 

F.R.S.;  embracing  his  Autobiographical  Sketches,  a Review  of 
his  Personal  and  Literary  Merits,  an  Account  of  his  Works,  Ex- 
tracts from  his  Correspundence,  Anecdotes  of  his  Contemporaries 
and  of  his  Times.  Demy  4to.,  cloth,  85. 

AUBREY’S  NATURAL  HISTORY  of 

WILTSHIRE,  written  between  1656  and  1691.  Edited  and 
elucidated  by  Notes  by  J.  Britton.  Demy  4to.,  cloth,  8y. 

Of  the  above  volumes,  only  250  copies  were  printed. 

BRITTON’S  HISTORY  of  SALISBURY 

CATHEDRAL.  Imp.  4to.,  proofs,  (published  at  5 guineas). 
2/.  12s.  6d. 

WINCHESTER,  ditto,  ditto,  21.  125.  6rf. 
YORK,  ditto,  ditto,  3Z. 

***  The  above  are  choice  copies  of  the  large-paper  edition, 
which,  never  having  been  reprinted,  is  scarce. 

BRITTON’S  PICTURESQUE  ANTIQUI- 

TIES  of  ENGLISH  CITIES:  a series  of  60  Engravings  of 
Castles,  Gatehouses,  Bridges,  ITniber  Buildings,  Monastic  Ruins, 
&c.,  by  J.  Le  Keux,  from  Drawings  by  Bartlett,  with  24 
Woodcuts  by  S.  Williams;  and  Historical  and  Descriptive  Letter- 
press.  Imperial  4to.,  proofs  (published  at  12/.),  4/. 

BRITTON’S  TOPOGRAPHICAL 

SKETCHES  of  NORTH  WILTSHIRE;  comprising  Historical 
and  Descriptive  Accounts  of  ihe  Antiquities,  Towns,  Villages, 
Seats,  of  the  Noitheru  and  Central  Parts  of  the  County.  With 
a Map  and  Fifty-eight  Prints,  demy  8vo.,  1/. 

BRITTON’S  DICTIONARY  of  the  ARCHI- 
TECTURE and  ARCHAEOLOGY  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES; 
including  Words  used  by  Ancient  and  Modern  Authors,  with 
Etymology,  Definition,  Description,  and  Historical  Elucidation; 
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DB.  'WHICHCOTE,  MICHAEL  ATNSWOBTH,  AlfH  LOED 
SHAFTESBUBTf. 

Not  less  remarkable  and  interesting  than  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Whiehcote’s  Sermons  by  the 
noble  author  of  the  Characteristics,  is  a posthu- 
mous volume  (though  never  designed  for  the  press) 
under  the  following  title  : — 

" Several  Letters  written  by  a Noble  Lord  to  a 
Young  Man  at  the  University. 

“ Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens  servabit  odorem 
Testa  diu.  — Hor.  Epist.  ii.  I. 

“ Printed  for  J.  Roberts,  near  the  Oxford  Arms,  in 
Warwick  Lane,  1716.  8vo.” 

The  young  man  was  Michael  Aynsworth,  of 
University  College,  Oxford,  afterwards  vicar  of 
Cornhampton,  in  Hampshire,  and  master  of  the 


Free  School  there.  He  was  a native  of  Dorset- 
shire ; his  father,  who  was  in  narrow  circumstances, 
living  near  Wimborne  St.  Giles’s,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  by  whom  the  son  seems  to  have  been 
nobly  patronised,  on  account  of  his  inclination  to 
learning  and  virtuous  disposition. 

The  published  letters  are  ordy  ten  in  numbep ; 
but  I have  an  accurate  manuscript  transcript  of 
fifteen,  made  from  the  originals  by  R.  Flexman 
(who  had  been  a pupil  of  Aynsworth)  in  1768. 
The  transcriber’s  account  is  as  follows : 

“ After  Mr.  Aynsworth’s  death,  these  letters  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  his  daughter,  and  at  her 
decease  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Upton, 
the  then  vicar  of  Cornhampton ; by  him  they  were  lent 
to  my  brother  John  Baker,  of  Grove  Place,  in  Hamp- 
shire, who  lent  them  to  me.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
the  ten  printed  letters  are  not  given  as  they  were  written, 
every  thing  of  a private  nature  being  omitted,  and  pas- 
sages only  given  of  other  letters,  just  as  the  editor 
judged  proper.” 

R.  Flexman  has  made  some  remarks  illustrative 
of  the  letters  at  the  end  of  his  transcript,  and 
added  some  particulars  relating  to  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury. He  justly  says, —• 

“ I think  these  letters  will  show  his  lordship  in  a 
more  favourable  light  with  respect  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion than  his  Characteristics,  which,  though  they  may 
be  condemned  on  that  account,  will  ever  remain  a 
lasting  monument  of  the  genius  of  the  noble  writer. 
It  is  certain,  too,  the  friends  of  Christianity  are  obliged 
to  him  for  the  publication  of  one  of  the  best  volumes 
of  sermons  that  ever  appeared  in  the  English  language. 
They  are  twelve  in  number,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Which- 
cote. These  sermons  (as  well  as  the  preface,  which 
is  admirable)  breathe  such  a noble  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity, as  1 think  will  efface  every  notion  that  his  lord- 
ship  was  an  enemy  to  the  Christian  religion.  In  this 
preface  he  calls  Dr.  Whichcote  (from  his  pleading  in 
defence  of  natural  goodness)  the  ‘ preacher  of  good 
nature.’  ” 

What  follows  will,  I think,  be  acceptable  to  your 
correspondents  C.  H.  and  C.  R.  S. 

“ I have  heard  that  the  way  in  which  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury got  possession  of  the  manuscript  sermons  was 
this  : — Going  one  day  to  visit  his  grandmother,  the 
Countess  Dowager,  widow  of  the  first  Earl,  he  found 
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her  reading  a manuscript ; on  inquiring  what  she  was 
reading,  she  replied,  that  it  was  a sermon.  His  lord- 
ship  expressed  his  surprise  that  she  should  take  so 
much  trouble  as  to  read  a manuscript  sermon  when 
there  were  such  numbers  in  print.  She  said,  she  could 
find  none  so  good  as  those  she  had  in  manuscript.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  then  requested  the  favour  of  being  allowed 
to  peruse  it,  and  having  done  so,  he  inquired  of  the 
Countess  if  she  had  any  more,  as  he  should  like  to  read 
them  all  if  she  had.  Having  received  and  read  them, 
he  was  so  much  pleased,  that  he  resolved  to  print  them  ; 
and  having  them  prepared  for  the  press,  he  published 
them  with  a preface  recommending  the  sermons  and 
highly  praising  the  author.” 

It  appears  that  the  sermons  were  prepared  for 
the  press,  at  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  instance,  by  the 
Rev.  William.  Stephens,  rector  of  Sutton,  in  Sur- 
rey ; but  the  fact  of  the  preface  being  by  himself 
rests  on  the  undoubted  evidence  of  his  sister,  Lady 
Betty  Harris  (wife  of  James  Harris  of  Salisbury, 
the  author  of  Hermes),  who  mentioned  having 
written  it  from  her  brother’s  dictation,  he  being  at 
that  time  too  ill  to  write  himself. 

The  letters  to  Michael  Aynsworth  are  very  in- 
teresting, from  their  benevolent,  earnest,  and  truly 
pious  spirit,  and  might  even  now  be  read  with 
advantage  by  a young  student  of  theology : but, 
being  very  severe  in  many  places  upon  the  greater 
part  of  the  body  of  the  clergy  called  the  Church 
of  England,  could  have  been  by  no  means  palat- 
able to  the  High  Church  party,  — - 

“ Who  no  more  esteem  themselves  a Protestant 
Church,  or  in  union  with  those  of  Protestant  commu- 
nion, though  they  pretend  to  the  name  of  Christian, 

I and  would  have  us  judge  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
! from  theirs ; which  God  prevent ! lest  men  should  in 
time  forsake  Christianity  through  their  means.” 

The  eleventh  letter  in  the  MS.  is  important  on 
account  of  the  observations  it  contains  on  the  con- 
sequences which  must  inevitably  arise  from  Locke’s 
doctrine  respecting  innate  ideas.  Locke  had  been 
tutor  both  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  his  father  : — 

“ Mr.  Locke,  much  as  I honour  him,  and  well  as  I 
know  him,  and  can  answer  for  his  sincerity  as  a most 
zealous  Christian  believer,  has  espoused  those  prin- 
ciples which  Mr.  Hobbes  set  on  foot  in  the  last  century, 

' and  has  been  followed  by  the  Tindals  and  all  the  other 
j ' free  authors  of  our  time.  ’Twas  Mr.  Locke  that 
j struck  the  home- blow,  (for  Hobbes’  character  and  base 
I slavish  principles  of  government  took  off  the  poison  of 
his  philosophy),  struck  at  all  fundamentals,  threw  all 
I order  and  virtue  out  of  the  world,  and  made  the  very 
j ideas  of  these  (which  are  the  same  as  those  of  God), 
j unnatural  and  without  foundation  in  our  minds.” 

; ; It  is  remarkable  that  the  volume  of  Whichcote’s 
! I Sermons  printed  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  should  have 
I j been  republished  at  Edinburgh  in  1742,  with  a 
I j recommendatory  epistle,  by  a Presbyterian  divine, 
j I Hr.  Wishart,  principal  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh, 
j I In  the  very  neat  reprint  of  the  collected  sermons 


given  by  Dr.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Gerard,  in  4 vols., 
8vo.,  Aberdeen,  1751,  prefixed  to  the  third  volume 
we  also  find  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  preface. 

S.  W.  SiNGEE. 

Mickleham,  June  4.  1850. 


THE  EEBEL. 

Sir,  — The  printed  copy  of  a song  which  I in- 
close is  believed,  by  those  who  are  the  best  judges, 
to  be  the  only  copy,  either  printed  or  in  manu- 
script, now  in  existence.  That  circumstance  may, 
perhaps,  render  it  acceptable  to  you  : and  I am  not 
a collector  of  curiosities,  and  I beg  you  would  do 
what  you  please  with  it.  The  verses  are  plainly 
more  modern  than  the  motto : for  there  are,  I 
think,  two  allusions  to  different  plays  of  the  im- 
mortal bard  of  Stratford-on-Avon.  But  perhaps 
you  will  think  that  he  copied  from  it,  as  it  is  said 
he  sometimes  did  from  things  not  so  good  as  his 
own.  I do  not  believe,  for  my  own  part,  that  it 
was  written  till  after  the  Great  Rebellion.  Bishop 
Christopherson,  I take  it,  was  a Roman  Catholic, 
but  resident  in  England,  and  we  see  that  he  wrote 
in  English.  The  paper,  you  will  observe,  is  foreign 
by  the  texture,  as  well  as  by  the  water-mark, 
which  I cannot  very  well  make  out ; but  it  seems 
to  be  a bust  of  somebody ; while  the  type  looks 
quite  English,  and  therefore  it  is  no  proof  that 
it  was  printed  abroad. 

As  I give  you  my  real  name,  I hope  you  will 
not  consider  me  as  holding,  or  wishing  to  recom- 
mend, such  opinions  as  are  contained  in  the  verses: 
and  by  way  of  protest,  you  will  allow  me  to  sub- 
scribe myself,  your  obedient  servant,  Pacieiccs. 

“ The  Rebel. 

“ A New  Song,  or  Balade,  shewing  the  naughty 
conceits  of  Traytours  ; that  all  loial  and  true-hearted 
men  may  know  and  eschew  the  same. 

“ They  counte  Peace  to  he  cause  of  ydelnes,  and  that  it 

maketh  men  hodipehes  and  cnwardes," — Bp.  Christo- 

pherson,  Mxh.  ag.  Rebel.  1 554. 

“ Tell  me  no  more  of  Peace — 

’Tis  cowardice  disguised  ; 

Tiie  child  of  Fear  and  heartless  Ease, 

A thing  to  be  despised. 

“ Let  daflfodills  entwine 

The  seely  Shepherd’s  brow, 

A nobler  wreath  I’ll  win  for  mine, 

The  Lawrel’s  manly  bough. 

“ May-garlands  fitter  shew 

On  swains  who  dream  of  Love ; 

And  all  their  cherisance  bestow 
Upon  the  whining  dove  — 

“ I’ll  have  no  doves — not  I — 

Their  softness  is  disgrace ; 

I love  the  Eagle’s  lightning  eye. 

That  stares  in  Phxbus’  face. 
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“ I mark’d  that  noble  thing 

Bound  on  his  upward  flight, 

Scatter  the  clouds  with  mighty  wing, 

And  breast  the  tide  of  light  — 

“ And  scorn’d  the  things  that  creep 
Prone-visaged  on  the  Earth  ; 

To  eat  it’s  fruits,  to  play,  to  sleep. 

The  purpose  of  their  birth. 

“ Such  softlings  take  delight 
In  Cynthia’s  sickly  beam- — 

Give  me  a heav’n  of  coal  black  night 
Slash’d  with  the  watch-flre  gleam. 

“ They  doat  upon  the  lute. 

The  cittern  and  the  lyre  — 

Such  sounds  mine  eare  do  little  sute. 

They  match  not  my  desire. 

“ The  trumpet-blast — let  it  come 
In  shrieks  on  the  fitful  gale. 

The  charger’s  hoof  beat  time  to  the  drum. 
And  the  clank  of  the  rider’s  mail. 

“ Not  for  the  heaps  untold 

That  swell  the  Miser’s  hoard, 

1 claim  the  birthright  of  the  bold, 

The  dowry  of  the  Sword ^ — 

“ Nor  yet  the  gilded  gem 

That  coronets  the  slave  — 

I clutch  the  spectre-diadem 
That  marshals  on  the  brave. 

“ For  that — be  Sin  and  Woe— - 
All  priests  and  women  tell  — 

Be  Fire  and  Sword  — I pass  not  tho’ 

This  Earth  be  made  a Hell. 

“ Above  the  rest  to  shine 
Is  all  in  all  to  me  — 

It  is,  unto  a soul  like  mine, 

To  be,  or  not  to  be. 

“ Printed  with  Permission  of  Superioors : And  are 
to  be  had  of  the  Printer,  at  his  House  hard  by  the  sign 
of  the  Squirrel,  over-against  the  way  that  leadeth  to 
the  Quay.” 

P.S.  Query,  What  is  a “hodipeke?”  Is  it  a 
“hypocrite?”  and  should  not  “ Phsebus,”  in  the 
fourth  verse,  be  “ Phcebus  ? ” 


THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  hippopotamus  is  in 
Herodotus,  who  in  ii.  71.  gives  a detailed  descrip- 
tion of  this  inhabitant  of  the  Nile.  He  is  stated  by 
Porphyry  to  have  borrowed  this  description  from 
his  predecessor  Hecatseus  (Frag.  292.  ap.  Hist.  Gr. 
Fragm.,  vol.  i.  ed.  Didot).  Herodotus,  however, 
had  doubtless  obtained  his  account  of  the  hippo- 
potamus during  his  visit  to  Egypt.  Cuvier  ( Trad, 
de  Pline,  par  Grandsagne,  tom.  vi.  p.  444.)  remarks 
that  the  description  is  only  accurate  as  to  the  teeth 
and  the  skin ; but  that  it  is  erroneous  as  to  the 
size,  the  feet,  the  tail  and  mane,  and  the  nose. 
He  wonders,  therefore,  that  it  should  have  been 
repeated,  with  few  corrections  or  additions,  by 


Aristotle  (Hist.  An.,  ii.  1.  and  7.;  viii.  24.)  and 
Diodorus  (i.  35.).  Compare  Camus,  Notes  sur 
I'Histoire  des  Animaiix  d'Aristote,  p.  418. 

None  of  the  Greek  writers  appear  to  have  seen 
a live  hippopotamus  ; nor  is  there  any  account  of  a 
live  animal  of  this  species  having  been  brought  to 
Greece,  like  the  live  tiger  which  Seleucus  sent  to 
Athens.  According  to  Pliny  (H.  N.,  viii.  40.) 
and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxii.  15.),  the  Romans 
first  saw  this  animal  in  the  celebrated  edileship  of 
..lEmilius  Scaurus,  58  b.  c.,  when  a hippopotamus 
and  five  crocodiles  were  exhibited  at  the  games,  in 
a temporary  canal.  Dio  Cassius,  however,  states 
that  Augustus  Caesar  first  exhibited  a rhinoceros 
and  a hippopotamus  to  the  Roman  people  in  the 
year  29  b.  c.  (li.  22.)  Some  crocodiles  and  hip- 
popotami, together  with  other  exotic  animals,  were 
afterwards  e.xhibited  in  the  games  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Antoninus  Pius  (a.  d.  138-80.  See  Jul. 
Capitolin.  in  Anton.  Pio,  c.  10.)  ; and  Commodus, 
amongst  his  various  exploits  of  animal  warfare  in  the 
amphitheatre,  slew  as  many  as  five  hippopotami 
(a.  d.  180-92.  See  Dio  Cass.  Ixxii.  10.  and  19. ; 
and  Gibbon,  c.  4.).  Firmus,  an  Egyptian  pre- 
tender to  the  empire  in  the  time  of  Aureiian, 
273  A. D.,  once  rode  on  the  back  of  a hippopotamus 
(Flav.  Vopiscus,  in  Pirmo,  c.  6.) ; but  this  feat  was 
probably  performed  at  Alexandria. 

The  hippopotamus  being  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Upper  Nile,  was  imperfectly  known  to  the  ancients. 
Fabulous  anecdotes  of  its  habits  are  recounted  by 
Pliny,  H.  N.,  viii.  39,  40.,  and  by  JSlian,  De  Nat. 
An.,  V.  53. ; vii.  19.  Achilles  Tatius,  who  wrote  as 
late  as  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  of  our 
era,  says  that  it  breathes  fire  and  smoke  (iv.  2.)  ; 
while  Damascius,  who  was  nearly  his  contemporary, 
says  that  the  hippopotamus  is  an  unj ust  animal, 
and  represents  injustice  in  the  hieroglyphic  writing ; 
because  it  first  kills  its  father,  and  then  violates  its 
mother  (ap.  Phot.  Hibl.  cod.  242.,  p.  322.,  b.  36. 
ed.  Bekker.). 

Strabo  (xv.  1.)  and  Arrian  (Ind.,  c.  6.)  say  that 
the  products  of  the  Indian  rivers  are  similar  to 
those  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  with  the  exception 
of  the  hippopotamus.  They  add,  however,  that 
according  to  Onesicritus,  even  this  exception  did 
not  exist : for  that  the  hippopotamus  was  found  in 
the  rivers  of  India.  The  report  of  Onesicritus  was 
doubtless  erroneous. 

Herodotus,  Aristotle,  and  the  other  Greek  writers 
constantly  call  this  animal  '/ttttos  woTa/Mos.  The 
Latin  writers  use  the  improper  compound  hippo- 
potamus ; which,  according  to  the  ordinary  rule  of 
Greek  composition,  means,  not  a river-horse,  but 
a horse-river.  The  only  Greek  writer  in  whom  I 
have  found  the  compound  word  hnroitirafio^  is 
Damascius,  who  wrote  in  the  sixth  century. 
Achilles  Tatius,  who  lived  about  the  same  time, 
calls  the  animal  'Niros  toO  Ne/xou,  which  is,  he  says, 
its  Egyptian  name.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
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word  hippopotamus  is  a Roman  corruption  of  the 
Greek  substantive  and  adjective,  and  is  not  a pro- 
per Greek  word.  Why  this  animal  was  called  a 
horse  is  not  evident.  In  shape  and  appearance  it 
resembles  a gigantic  hog.  BufFon  says  that  its 
name  was  derived  from  its  neighing  like  a horse 
(Quad.,  tom.  v.,  p.  165.).  But  query  whether 
this  is  the  fact  ? 

Bochart  (Hierozoicon,  P.  ii.,  lib.  v.,  c.  15,  16.) 
identifies  the  “behemoth”  of  Job  (c.  40.)  with 
the  hippopotamus,  and  the  “leviathan”  with  the 
crocodile.  This  view  seems  to  be  generally  adopted 
by  modern  commentators.  (See  Winer,  Bibl. 
Real-Wbrterbuch,  art.  “Nilpferd.”) 

A Historia  Hippopotami  veterum  Critica,  by 
J.  G.  Schneider,  is  appended  to  his  edition  of 
Artedi  Synonymia  Piscium,  p.  247. 

The  accounts  of  the  hippopotamus  since  the 
revival  of  letters,  beginning  with  that  published  by 
Federigo  Zerenghi,  a Neapolitan  surgeon,  in  1603 
(seeBuffon),  appear  to  have  been  all  derived  from 
dead  specimens,  or  from  the  reports  of  travellers 
in  Africa.  Query,  Has  there  been  a live  hippo- 
pot.imus  in  Europe  since  the  reign  of  Commodus, 
with  the  exception  of  the  young  animal  now  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Regent’s  Park  ? L. 


FOIiK.  LORE. 

Folk  Lore  of  South  Northamptonshire. 

Charming.  — There  are  few  villages  in  this  dis- 
trict which  are  not  able  to  boast  a professor  of  the 
healing  art,  in  the  person  of  an  old  woman  who 
pretends  to  the  power  of  curing  diseases  by  “charm- 
ing and  at  the  present  day,  in  spite  of  coroners’ 
inquests  and  parish  officers,  a belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  these  remedies  appears  to  be  undiminished.  Two 
preliminaries  are  given,  as  necessary  to  be  strictly 
observed,  in  order  to  ensure  a perfect  cure.  First, 
that  the  person  to  be  operated  upon  comes  with  a 
full  and  earnest  belief  that  a cure  will  be  effected ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  phrases  “ please”  and 
“ thank  you  ” do  not  occur  during  the  transaction. 
The  e-stablished  formula  consists  in  the  charmer’s 
crossing  the  part  affected,  and  whispering  over  It 
certain  mysterious  words — doubtless  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  disorder,  but  the  import  of  which  I 
have  never  been  able  to  learn ; for  as  there  is  a 
very  prevalent  notion  that,  if  once  disclosed,  they 
would  immediately  lose  their  virtue,  the  possessors 
are  generally  proof  against  persuasion  or  bribery. 
In  some  eases  it  is  customary  for  the  charmer  to 
“ bless  ” or  hallow  cords,  or  leathern  thongs,  which 
are  given  to  the  invalids  to  be  worn  round  the 
neck.  An  old  woman  living  at  a village  near 
Brackley  has  acquired  a more  than  ordinary  re- 
nown for  the  cure  of  agues  by  this  means.  Ac- 
cording to  her  own  account,  she  received  the 
secret  from  the  dying  lips  of  her  mother ; who,  in 
her  turn,  is  said  to  have  received  it  from  her’s. 


As  this  old  dame  is  upwards  of  ninety,  and  still 
refuses  to  part  with  her  charm,  the  probability  of 
its  perishing  with  her,  forms  a constant  theme  of 
lamentation  among  her  gossips.  It  must  not  be 
imagined  that  these  ignorant  people  make  a trade 
of  their  supposed  art.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  any  offer  of  pecuniary  remuneration 
would  at  once  break  the  spell,  and  render  the 
charm  of  no  avail : and  though  it  must  be  ad-  ; 
mitted  that  the  influence  and  position  naturally  ' 
accruing  to  the  possessor  of  such  attributes,  affords 
a sufficient  motive  for  imposture,  yet  I think,  for 
the  most  part,  they  may  be  said  to  be  the  dupes 
of  their  own  credulity,  and  as  fully  convinced  of  i 
their  own  infallibility  as  can  be  the  most  credulous  i 
of  their  admirers. 

The  following  are  a few  of  the  more  common  h 
traditionary  charms  (used  without  having  recourse  n 
to  the  charmer)  at  present  current  among  the  rural  i| 
population  of  this  district.  ] 

Warts.  — • Take  one  of  the  large  black  snails,  «i 
which  are  to  be  found  during  summer  in  every  j 
hedgerow,  rub  it  over  the  wart,  and  then  hang  it  j 
on  a thorn.  This  must  be  done  nine  nights  suc- 
cessively, at  the  end  of  which  time  the  wart  will 
completely  disappear.  For  as  the  snail,  exposed  ' 
to  such  cruel  treatment,  will  gradually  wither 
away,  so  it  is  believed  the  wart,  being  impregnated 
with  its  matter,  will  slowly  do  the  same. 

Wens. — After  a criminal  is  dead,  but  still 
hanging,  his  hand  must  be  rubbed  thrice  over  the 
wen.  (Vide  Brand,  vol.  iii.  p.  153.)  Many  persons 
are  still  living  who  in  their  younger  days  have 
undergone  the  ceremony,  always,  they  say,  attended 
with  complete  success.  On  execution  days  at 
Northampton,  numbers  of  sufferers  used  to  con- 
gregate round  the  gallows,  in  order  to  receive  the 
“ dead-stroke,”  as  it  is  termed.  At  the  last  exe- 
cution which  took  place  in  that  town,  a very  few 
only  were  operated  upon,  not  so  much  in  conse- 
quence of  decrease  of  faith,  as  from  the  higher  fee 
demanded  by  the  hangman. 

Epistaxis. — For  stopping  or  preventing  bleed- 
ing at  the  nose,  a toad  is  killed  by  transfixing  it 
with  some  sharp  pointed  instrument,  after  which 
it  is  inclosed  in  a little  bag  and  suspended  round  ^ 
the  neck.  The  same  charm  is  also  occasionally  I 
used  in  cases  of  fever.  The  following  passage 
from  Sir  K.  Digby’s  Discourse  on  Sympathy  • 
(Bond.  1658)  may  enlighten  us  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple : — 

“ In  time  of  common  contagion,  they  use  to  carry 
about  them  the  powder  of  a toad,  and  sometimes  a 
living  toad  or  spider  shut  up  in  a box  ; or  else  they 
carry  arsnick,  or  some  other  venemous  substance,  which 
draws  unto  it  the.  contagious  air,  which  otherwise  would  I 
infect  the  party.”  p.  77.  ' 

Another  for  the  Same. — If  it  be  a man  who  i 
suffers,  he  asks  a female  to  buy  him  a lace,  (if  a j 
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I ' female  she  asks  a man),  without  either  giving  money, 
: I saying  what  it  is  wanted  for,  or  returning  thanks 
; when  received.  The  lace  so  obtained  must  be 
! worn  round  the  neck  for  the  space  of  nine  days ; 

I at  the  expiration  of  which,  it  is  said,  the  patient 
j will  experience  no  return  of  the  disorder. 

] Cramp. — We  still  retain  such  a high  sense  of 

I the  efficacy  of  the  form  of  the  cross,  that  in  case  of 
■ spasms,  or  that  painful  state  ol'  the  feetjn  which 
I they  are  said  to  “ sleep,”  it  is  commonly  used, 

! under  the  impression  that  it  mitigates,  if  not  en- 
I tirely  allays,  the  pain.  Warts  are  also  charmed 
I away  by  crossing  them  with  elder  sticks ; and  a 
! very  common  charm  for  the  cramp  consists  in  the 
sufferer’s  always  taking  care,  when  he  pulls  off  his 
shoes  and  stockings,  to  place  them  in  such  a posi- 
tion as  to  form  a resemblance  to  the  “ holy  sign.” 

I Another  and  very  common  charm  resorted  to  for 
the  cure  of  this  painful  disorder,  consists  in  the 
; wearing  about  the  person  the  patella  of  a sheep  or 
' lamb,  here  known  as  the  “ cramp-bone.”  This  is 
worn  as  near  the  skin  as  possible,  and  at  night  is 
laid  under  the  pillow.  One  instance  of  a human 
patella  being  thus  used  has  come  under  my  notice, 

: but  I believe  this  to  be  by  no  means  common. 

' Toothache. — Few  ailments  have  more  charms 

for  its  cure  than  this.  In  point  of  efficacy  none 
are  reckoned  better  than  a tooth  taken  from  the 
mouth  of  a corpse,  which  is  often  enveloped  in  a 
little  bag,  and  hung  round  the  neck.  A double 
nut  is  also  sometimes  worn  in  the  pocket  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Hooping-cough.  — A small  quantity  of  hair  is 
taken  from  the  nape  of  the  child’s  neck,  rolled  up 
in  a piece  of  meat,  and  given  to  a dog,  in  the  firm 
belief  that  tlie  disease  thereby  becomes  transferred 
to  the  animal.  A friend  informs  me  that  the  same 
charm  is  well  known  in  Gloucestershire. 

Rheumatism.  — The  right  forefoot  of  a hare,  worn 
constantly  in  the  pocket,  is  considered  a fine  amulet 
against  the  “ rheumatiz.” 

West. — In  order  to  be  rid  of  the  painful  tumour 
on  the  eyelid,  provincially  known  as  the  west  or 
sty,  it  is  customary  for  the  sufferer,  on  the  first 
night  of  the  new  moon,  to  procure  the  tail  of  a 
black  cat,  and  after  pidling  from  it  one  hair,  mb 
the  tip  niTie  times  over  the  pustule.  As  this  has  a 
very  cabalistic  look,  and  is  moreover  frequently 
attended  with  sundry  severe  scratches,  a gold  ring 
is  found  to  be  a much  more  harmless  substitute ; 
and  as  it  is  said  to  be  equally  beneficial  with  the 
former,  it  is  now  more  commonly  used.  This 
superstition  is  alluded  to  by  Beaumont  and 
i Fletcher,  Mad  Lovers,  v.  4. ; — 

“ I have  a sty  here,  Chi  lax. 

Chi.  I have  no  gold  to  cure  it,  not  a penny.” 

Thorn.  — The  following  word  charm  is  used  to 
prevent  a thorn  from  festering ; — 


“ Our  Saviour  was  of  a virgin  born, 

His  head  was  crowned  with  a crown  of  thorn  ; 

It  never  canker’d  nor  fester’d  at  all. 

And  I hope  in  Christ  Jesus  this  never  shaull  [shall].” 

This  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  one  given  by 
Pepys,  vol.  ii.  p.  415.  T.  S. 


BEASICHEIXEN  AND  SERPILrOS  — EXPUEGATOET 
INDEX. 

I have  a note,  and  should  be  glad  to  put  a 
query,  on  the  subject  of  a small  octavo  volume, 
of  which  the  title  is,  “ Indicis  Librorum  Ex- 
purgandorum,  in  studiosorum  gratiam  confecti, 
tomus  primus ; in  quo  quinquaginta  auctorum 
libri  prse  cseteris  desiderati  emendantur.  Per  Fr. 
lo.  Mariam  Brasichellensem,  sacri  Palatii  Apostolic! 
Magistrum,  in  unum  corpus  redactus,  et  publicte 
commoditati  editus.  Superiorum  permissu,  Rom®, 
1607.”  Speaking  of  this  index,  Mendham  says : — 

“We  now  advance  to  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
and  scarcest  of  all  this  class  of  publications.  It  is  the 
first,  and  last,  and  incomplete  Expurgatory  Index,  which 
Rome  herself  has  ventured  to  present  to  the  world,  and 
which,  soon  after  the  deed  was  done,  she  condemned 

and  withdrew After  a selection  of  some  of  the 

rules  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Expurgatory  Index,  the 
editor  in  his  address  informs  the  reader,  that,  under- 
standing the  expurgation  of  books  to  be  not  the  least 
important  part  of  his  office,  and  wishing  to  make  books 
more  accessible  to  students  than  they  were  without  ex- 
purgation, he  had  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  his 
predecessors,  and,  adding  his  own,  issued  the  pre- 
sent volume,  intending  that  a second,  which  was  in 
great  readiness,  should  quickly  follow  ; (but,  alas  1 it 
was  not  allowed  so  to  do).  Dated  Rome,  from  the 

Apostolic  Palace,  1607 Nothing  more  remains 

on  the  subject  of  this  Index,  than  to  report  what  is 
contained  in  the  inaccessible  work  of  Zobelius,  Hotitia 
Indicis,  See.,  but  repeated  from  by  Struvius  or  Ingler,  his 
editor,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Hist.  Lit.  — that  Brasichellen 
or  Guanzellus,  was  assisted  in  the  work  by  Thomas 
Malvenda,  a Dominican  ; that  another  edition  was 
printed  at  Bergomi  in  1608;  that  when  a fresh  one 
was  in  preparation  at  Antwerp  in  1612,  it  was  sup- 
pressed ; and  that,  finally,  the  author,  like  Montanus, 
found  his  place  in  a future  index.” 

The  second  volume  promised  never  appeared. 
The  work,  however,  became  exceedingly  scarce ; 
which  induced  Serpilius,  a priest  of  Ratisbon,  in 
1 723,  to  print  an  edition  so  closely  resembling  the 
original,  as  to  admit  of  its  being  represented  as  the 
same.  The  imposition,  however,  being  detected, 
another  edition  was  prepared  by  Hesselius,  a 
printer  of  Altorf,  in  1745  ; and  then  the  remaining 
copies  of  the  former  threw  off  their  mask,  and 
appeared  with  a new  title-page  as  a second  edition. 
The  original  and  counterfeit  editions  of  this  pecu- 
liar work  are  sufficiently  alike  to  deceive  any 
person,  who  should  not  examine  them  in  literal 
juxtaposition;  but  upon  such  examination,  thede- 
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ception  is  easily  apparent.  The  one,  however, 
may  be  fairly  considered  as  a fac-simile  of  the 
other.  (See  the  Rev.  Joseph  Mendham’s  Literary 
Policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  exhibited,  &c.,  chap, 
iii.  pp.  116 — 128.)  Mendham  adds,  that  “there 
is  a copy  of  the  original  edition”  of  this  index  “ in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,”  presented  to  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  together 
with  the  Belgic,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Neapo- 
litan Indices,  all  wliich  originally  belonged  to  the 
library  of  Jerom  Osorius,  but  had  become  part  of 
the  spoil  of  the  expedition  against  Cadiz,  in  1596. 
I am  acquainted  with  the  Bodleian  copy  of  the 
original  edition  of  this  rare  work ; but  I wish  to 
put  the  Query — Where  is  a copy  of  the  counterfeit 
edition  of  Serpilius  to  be  seen,  either  with  its 
original  title-page,  or  as  it  ap[)eared  afterwards, 
when  the  mask  was  thrown  off?  I am  not  aware 
I that  any  one  of  our  public  libraries  (rich  as  several 

! of  them  are  in  such  treasures)  contains  a copy  of 

this  curious  little  impostor.  J.  Sansom. 

' 8.  Park  Place,  Oxford,  May  29.  1850. 


<Suertc^. 

SIR  OEORGE  BUG. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  on  what 
authority  Sir  George  Buc,  the  poet,  and  Master  of 
the  Revels  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  is  recorded  by 
his  biographers  to  have  been  a native  of  Lincoln- 
shire, and  to  have  died  in  1623?  In  the  Biogr. 
Britann.,  and  repeated  by  Chalmers,  it  is  stated 
that  he  was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  descended  from  the  Buc.s,  or  Buckes,  of 
West  Stanton  and  Herthill,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
Melford  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  and  knighted  by  James  I. 
the  day  before  his  coronation,  July  13,  1603.  Mr. 
Collier,  in  his  Annals  of  the  Stage,  vol.  i.,  p.  374., 
says,  that  on  the  death  of  Edmund  Tylney,  in 
October,  1610,  he  succeeded  him  as  Master  of  the 
Revels,  and  wrote  his  Treatise  on  the  Office  of  the 
Revels  prior  to  1613.  He  also  says, — 

“ In  the  sprinjf  of  1622,  Sir  George  Bun  appears  to 
have  been  so  ill  and  infirm,  as  to  be  unable  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  situation,  and  on  the  2nd  of  May  in 
that  year,  a patent  was  made  out,  appointing  Sir  John 
Astley  Master  of  the  Revels.” — Biogr.  Britann.,  p.  419. 

Ritson  says  tliat  he  died  in  1623.  Chalmers 
supposed  his  death  to  have  happened  soon  after 
1622,  and  states  that  he  certainly  died  before 
August  1629. 

My  reason  for  making  these  inquiries  is,  that  I 
have  in  my  possession  a 4to,  manuscript  volume, 
believed  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  this  Sir 
George  Buc,  which  is  quite  at  variance  with  these 
statements  in  several  particulars.  The  volume, 
which  is  without  a date  in  any  part,  and  has  only 
the  initials  of  the  author,  is  entitled  The  Famous 
History  of  Saint  George,  England's  brave  Cham- 
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pion.  Translated  into  Verse,  and  enlarged.  The 
three  first  Chapters  by  O.  B.  His  first  Edition. 
It  is  extended  to  nineteen  chapters,  and  compre-  ! 
hends  also  the  histories  of  the  other  six  champions,  I 
as  well  as  that  of  St.  George.  It  is  contained  in  a . 
thick  4to.  volume  of  524  closely  written  pages,  in 
Russia,  and  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the 
Duke  of  Roxburghe,  whose  arms  are  on  the  sides; 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  Mr.  Heber.  This  MS. 
is  entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  George  Buc,  : 
as  prepared  by  him  for  publication.  The  initials  i 
“ G.  B.”  correspond  with  those  of  his  name,  and  ' 
the  handwriting  having  been  compared,  is  found  ■ 
to  be  exactly  similar  to  a MS.  inscription,  in  Sir 
George  Buc’s  handwriting,  prefixed  to  a copy  of 
his  poem  Aafvlg  UaKvaretpavos,  4to.,  1605,  pre- 
sented by  him  to  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere,  and 
preserved  at  Bridgewater  House ; a fac-simile  of 
which  is  given  by  Mr.  Collier  in  his  privately 
printed  catalogue  of  that  library,  p.  41. 

The  volume  commences  with  a sort  of  metrical 
preface,  entitled  The  Muse's  Apologie,  in  which  he 
says,  — 

“ Consider  that  my  Muse  is  aged  growne. 

Whose  pilgrimage  to  seventy-six  is  knotvne.” 

. i 

And  again  : — j 

“ Thy  nimble  steps  to  Norfolk  none  forbeare,  ' 

I’m  confident  thou  shalt  be  welcom’d  there,  i 

Where  that  thy  autor  hee  was  bred  and  borne,  | 

Though  to  Parnassus  Girles  was  never  sworne.”  j 

The  work  is  dedicated  “ To  the  vertuous  Lady  | 
and  his  most  honoured  friend,  the  Lady  Bacon,  at  I 
Readgrave  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  wife  to  S''  Edmond  I 
Bacon,  Prime  Baronett  of  England,”  commencing 
thus  : — 

“ Faire  madam, — Having  nothingat  present,  I thought 
was  fitt  (living  at  so  far  a distance)  to  present  to  y' 
ladyship,”  &c. 

The  distance  here  alluded  to  was  probably 
caused  by  the  author’s  residence  in  London  at  that 
time.  This  is  followed  by  some  lines  “ To  the 
Courteous  Reader,”  beginning,  — i 

“ Some  certaine  Gentlemen  did  mee  ingage  | 

To  pu!)lish  forth  this  work,  done  in  myne  age,  j 
That  this,  my  aged  act,  it  may  survive  I 

My  funeral!  and  keep  me  still  alive.”  1 

and  by  others,  entitled  “ The  Autor,”  signed  * 
“ Vale,  G.  B. after  which  are  added  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

“ Some  Poets  they  are  poore,  and  so  am  I, 

Except  I bee  reliev'd  in  Chancery; 

I scorne  to  begg,  my  pen  nere  us’d  the  trade. 

This  book  to  please  iny  friends  is  only  made, 

Which  is  performed  by  my  aged  quill, 

For  to  extend  my  country  my  good  will. 

Let  not  my  country  think  1 took  this  paynes 
In  expectation  of  any  gaines.” 

We  know  from  Mr.  Collier’s  Bridgewater  Cata- 
logue, that  Sir  George  Buc  had  been  indebted  to 
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! Lord  Ellesmere  for  certain  favours  shown  him, 
probably  in  some  Chancery  suit,  to  which  he  here 
: ' seems  to  allude,  as  if  still  suffering  in  his  pocket 
I from  its  ill  consequences. 

[ ' My  first  quotation  from  the  poem  itself  is  one  of 
I some  importance,  as  serving  to  show  the  probable 
time  at  which  it  was  written.  On  the  reverse  of 
fol.  9.,  at  the  commencement  of  the  poem,  aji  allu- 
sion is  thus  made  to  the  destruction  of  Troy: — 

“ And  wasted  all  the  buildings  of  the  king, 

I Which  unto  Priaraus  did  glory  bring, 

Destroy’d  his  pal  laces,  the  cittie  graces, 

1 And  all  the  lusters  of  his  royall  places, 

I : Just  as  Noll  Cromewell  in  this  Hand  did, 

I For  his  reward  at  Tiburne  buried.” 

! 

' So  also,  again,  on  the  reverse  of  fol.  11.,  in  re- 
ference to  the  abuses  and  profanations  committed 
by  Cromwell’s  soldiery  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  he 
says  : — 

“ Pittie  it  were  this  faberick  should  fall 
I Into  decay,  derives  its  name  from  Paul, 

! JSut  yet  of  late  it  suffered  vile  abuses, 

; Was  made  a stable  for  all  traytors'  uses, 

i Had  better  burnt  it  down  for  an  example, 

; As  Herostratus  did  Diana’s  temple.” 

\ j And  again,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighth 
I chapter,  fol.  104. : — 

! “ In  this  discourse,  my  Muse  doth  here  intend, 

! The  honor  of  Saint  Patrick  to  defend. 

And  speake  of  his  adventrous  accidents, 

Of  his  brave  fortunes,  and  their  brave  events, 

] That  if  her  pen  were  made  of  Cromwell's  rump, 

Yet  she  should  weare  it  to  the  very  stump.” 

i At  the  end  of  the  poem  he  again  alludes  to  his 
: great  age,  and  to  the  time  which  had  been  occupied 

in  writing  it ; and  also  promised,  if  his  life  should 
i be  prolonged,  a second  part,  in  continuation, 

‘ I which,  however,  appears  never  to  have  been 
accomplished : — 

“ My  IMuse  wants  eloquence  and  retoricke, 

; For  to  describe  it  more  scollerlike, 

And  doth  crave  pardon  for  hir  bold  adventure, 

When  that  upon  these  subjects  she  did  enter. 

■ ’Tis  eight  months  since  this  first  booke  was  begun, 
j Come,  Muse,  breake  off,  higli  time  ’tis  to  adone. 

I Travell  no  further  in  these  martiall  straines, 

Till  we  know  what  will  please  us  for  our  paines. 

I know  thy  will  is  forward  to  performe. 

What  age  doth  now  deny  thy  quill  t’  adorne, 
Whose  age  is  seventy-sixe,  compleat  in  yeares. 

Which  in  the  Regester  at  large  appeares.” 

I &c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Cromwell  died  Sept.  3,  1638,  and  was  interred 
in  W^estminster  Abbey ; but  bis  bones  were  not 
removed  and  buried  at  Tyburn  till  the  30tli  of 
January,  1660;  very  soon  after  which  it  is  most 
probable  that  this  poem  was  written.  Now  if  the 
author  was,  as  he  says,  seventy-six  at  this  time,  he 
must  have  been  born  about  1583  or  1584,  which 
will  rightly  correspond  with  the  account  given  by 


Chalmers  and  others ; and  thus  he  would  be  about 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  of  age  when  he 
wrote  his  first  poem  of  Aacpvh  noKv&Tetpavo::,  and  ! 
twenty-seven  when  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of  ' ■ 
IMaster  of  the  Revels.  There  appears  to  be  no  ' ' 
reason  for  supposing,  with  Ritson,  that  IVie  Great  | i 
Plantagenet,  which  was  the  second  edition  of  that  | 
poem,  and  published  in  1635,  was  done  “by  some  I ! 
fellow  who  assumed  his  name  but  that  the  varia-  | ^ 
tions,  which  are  very  considerable,  were  made  by  I : 
the  author  himself,  and  printed  in  bis  lifetime.  ! j 
The  Dedication  to  Sir  John  Finch,  Lord  Chief  | 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  signed  “ George 
Buck,”  and  written  exactly  in  his  style  ; the  three  j 
sets  of  commendatory  verses  addressed  to  the  I 
author  by  O.  Rourke,  Robert  Codrington,  and 
George  Bradley,  not  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
poem  “ Upon  King  Henrie  the  Second,  the  first 
Plantagenet  of  England,”  &c.,  added  to  this  impres- 
sion ; all  tend  to  show  that  the  author  was  then 
living  in  1635.  We  learn  by  the  above  quotations  ! 
from  his  MS.  poem,  that  his  days  were  further  ' 
prolonged  till  1660. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  numerous  readers  may  be 
able  to  discover  some  corroborative  proofs  of  this  ; 
statement  from  other  sources,  and  will  be  kind 
enough  to  favour  me,  through  your  paper,  with  any  | 
evidence  which  may  occur  to  them,  bearing  upon  j 
the  subject  of  my  inquiries.  Thomas  Coesbe.  I ■ 

Stand  Rectory.  ; j 


COSAS  HE  ESPANA.  j 

The  things  of  Spain  are  peculiar  to  a proverb,  | 
but  they  are  not  so  exclusively  national  but  we  ; ! 
may  find  some  connection  with  them  in  things  of 
our  own  country.  Any  information  from  readers  ! 
of  Notes  and  Queeies,  on  a few  Spanish  things  j 
which  I have  long  sought  for  in  vain,  would  prove  i 
most  acceptable  and  useful  to  me.  j 

1.  In  Catalogi  Libronm  Manuscriptorum,  An-  j 
glia  et  Hibernia:,  &c.,  under  “ Library  of  West-  | 
minster  Abbey,”  at  p.  29.,  I find  mentioned  the  I 
following  MS. : Una  Resposal  del  Reverend  Padre  i 
Thomaso  Cranmero.  It  is  not  now  in  that  li-  j 
brary  — is  it  in  any  other  ? I suppose  it  may  be  a 
translation,  made  by  Francisco  Dryander  or  En-  ! 
zinas,  translator  of  the  Spanish  New  Testament, 
1543,  of — -“An  Answer  by  the  Right  Rev.  Father 

in  God,  Thomas,  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  unto  a craft.y 
and  sophistical  cavillation  devised  by  Stephen 
Gardener,”  &c.  Dryander  came  to  this  country  with 
Bucer,  recommended  to  Cranmer  by  Melancthon, 
and  resided  two  months  in  the  Archbishop’s  house 
before  he  went  to  Cambridge  to  lecture  in  Greek. 

2.  Ferdinando  de  Tereda,  a Spanish  Protestant, 
came  to  this  country  in  1620.  The  Lord  Keeper 
AVilliams  took  him  into  his  house  to  learn  Spanish 
of  him,  in  order  to  treat  personally  with  the 
Spanish  ambassador  about  the  marriage  of  Prince 
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Charles  and  the  Infanta.  At  his  instance, 
Tereda  translated  the  English  Liturgy  into  Span- 
ish (1623),  and  was  repaid  by  presentation  to  a 
prebend  at  Hereford.  On  the  death  of  James,  in 
1625,  he  left,  as  he  says,  the  Court,  before  the 
Court  left  him,  and  retired  to  Hereford.  Here  he 
adds  : “ I composed  a large  Yolume  De  Monachatu, 
in  Latin  ; another  De  Contradictionibus  Doctrinm 
Ecclesim  jRomanm,  in  the  same  language  ; and  a 
third,  entitled  Carrascon,  also  in  Latin.”  In  1631-2 
he  vacated  his  prebend,  and  went,  I conjecture,  to 
Holland,  where  he  printed  Carrascon  in  Spanish 
(1633),  being  a selection  from  the  Latin.  In  the 
reface  to  this,  which  recently  had  been  reprinted, 
e proposed  to  print  the  other  works  which  he  had 
prepared,  if  the  Spanish  Carrascon  brought  him 
“ good  news.”  Do  his  Latin  -works  exist  either  in 
print  or  in  manuscript  ? 

3.  Juan  de  IN’icholas  y Sacharles  was  another 
'Spanish  Protestant,  who  came  to  this  country  in 
1618.  He  translated  the  Bouclier  de  la  Fot,  by 
P.  Moulin,  into  Spanish ; he  presented  it,  I conjec- 
ture in  MS.,  to  Prince  Charles  about  the  year 
1620.  Is  such  a MS.  known  to  exist  in  any  of  our 
libraries  ? 

4.  The  recent  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  by 
George  Ticfcnor,  has  made  us  generally  acquainted, 
that  the  author  of  the  clever  “Dialogo  de  las  Len- 
guas,”  printed  in  Origines  de  la  Lengtm  Espanola 
by  Gregori®  Mayans  y Siscar,  was  Juan  de  Valdes, 
to  whom  Staly  and  Spain  herself  owed  the 
dawning  light  of  the  religious  reformation  which 
those  countries  received.  Spaniards  well  informed 
in  their  own  literature  have  of  course  been  long 
aware  of  the  authorship  of  the  “ Dialogo  de  las 
Lenguas.”  But  few  even  of  them  are  aware  that 
Mayans  y Siscar  could  not,  even  at  so  late  a period, 
venture  to  reprint  the  work,  as  it  was  written  by 
J uan  de  Valdes.  He  suppressed  various  passages, 
for  the  Inquisition  was  in  his  day  too  jealous  and 
powerful  for  him  to  risk  offence.  H otwithstanding, 
and  as  una  eosa  de  Espaha,  he  printed  a few  copies 
privately,  entire.  Expurgated  books  are  always 
unsatisfactory  mutilations.  Does  any  Manuscript 
of  the  “ Dialogo  de  las  Lenguas”  exist  in  this 
country,  in  any  public  or  private  library  ? Wn. 


CAETEE  8 DEAWINGS  OP  TOEK  CATHEDEAL.— 
MEDAL  OP  STUKELEP. 

I shall  be  glad  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  through 
the  medium  of  your  columns,  who  is  now  the 
possessor  of  a volume  of  elaborate  Drawings  of 
York  Cathedral,  which  were  made  by  the  late  John 
Carter,  F.  S.  A.,  for  Sir  Mark  M.  Sykes,  Bart. 
IVIr.  Carter^  was  paid  a large  sum  on  account  of 
these  drawings  during  the  progress  of  his  task,  but 
after  the  death  of  the  baronet,  he  demanded  such 
an  extravagant  price  that  the  executors  declined 


to  take  the  volume.  At  the  sale  of  the  artist’s 
effects  it  was  sold  to  Sir  Gregory  Page  Turner, 
Bart.,  for  8151.  It  again  came  to  the  hammer, 
and  was  purchased  by  John  Broadley,  Esq.,  at 
whose  sale  it  was  disposed  of  for  lOOZ.  I cannot 
ascertain  the  purchaser  on  the  last  occasion,  and 
am  very  desirous  to  learn  where  the  drawings  are 
now  to  be  found. 

The  same  artist  also  prepared  a series  of  draw- 
ings illustrative  of  English  costume  from  the 
earliest  period.  This  volume  was  executed  for 
Thomas  Lister  Parker,  Esq.,  but,  like  the  former, 
has  passed  into  the  custody  of  other  persons,  and 
I am  now  ignorant  of  its  possessor. 

I have  not  yet  received,  any  reply  to  my  inquiry 
in  Vol.  i.  p.  122.,  respecting  a large  bronze  medal 
of  Dr.  Stukeley,  with  a view  of  Stonehenge  on  the 
reverse,  evidently  executed  soon  after  his  decease. 
I believe  it  to  be  unique,  but  should  be  glad  to 
know  if  dies  were  ever  engraved  from  this  design. 

J.  Bbitton. 

Burton  Street,  June  1,  1850. 


iPltnar 

“ Imprest"  and  “ Debenture." —When  a person 
fulfilling  any  employment  under  any  of  the  Govern- 
ment Boards  has  occasion  to  draw  “ money  on 
account,”  an  “ imprest,”  addressed  to  the  pay- 
master under  that  Board,  is  issued  for  the  required 
sum  i but  when  the  final  payment  is  made  upon 
the  “ closing  of  the  account,”  the  “ debenture” 
takes  the  place  of  the  “ imprest.”  Out  of  what 
verbal  raw  material  are  these  words  manufactured? 

I know  of  no  other  use  of  the  word  “ imprest”  as 
a substantive  ; and  though  we  see  “ debenture  ” 
often  enough  in  railway  reports,  I cannot  perceive 
the  analogy  between  its  meanings  in  the  two  cases. 

D.  V.  S.  I 

Home,  May  17. 

Cosins  MSS.  — Basire,  In  his  Brief  of  the  Life, 

Sfc.  of  Bishop  Cosin,  appended  to  his  Funeral 
Sermon  (Lond.  1673,  p.  69.),  after  noticing 
several  MS.  works  of  Cosin’s,  some  of  which  have 
not  yet  seen  the  light,  adds,  “ These  remains  are 
earnestly  recommended  to  his  pious  executor’s 
care  for  publication.” 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  kindly  inform 
me,  who  are  the  lineal  representatives  of  Cosin’s 
pious  executor  ? Basire  mentions  three  “ imper- 
fect ” works  of  Bishop  Cosin’s  in  manuscript ; viz. 
Annates  Eccles.,  Historia  Conciliorum,  Chrono- 
logia  Sacra.  Is  it  known  what  has  become  of 
them  ? They  appear  to  have  fallen,  with  other 
MSS.,  into  the  hands  of  his  executor.  J.  Saksom. 

Barclay's  A rgenis. —WhsA.  are  the  latest  editions 
of  this  romance  — the  best,  in  Cowper’s  opinion, 
ever  written,  which  Coleridge  laments  as  being  so 
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little  known,  and  which  has  been  translated,  I 
believe,  into  all  the  European  languages  ? What 
are  the  principal  as  well  as  the  latest  Evglish 
translations?  Jaktzberq. 

Clergy  sold  for  Slaves.  — Walker,  in  his  Suf- 
ferings of  the  Clergy,  says,  “ There  was  a project 
on  foot  to  sell  some  of  the  most  eminent"  (of  the 
masters  of  colleges,  doctors  in  divinity,  &c.)  “ to 
the  Turks  for  slaves  ; and  a considerable  progress 
I was  made  in  that  horrid  purpose.”  And,  writing 
I of  Dr.  Ed.  Layfield,  under  the  head  of  " London 
Cathedrals,”  Walker  again  says,  that  “ at  last,  in 
i the  company  of  others,  he  was  clapt  on  shipboard 
I under  hatches;”  and  that  “ they  were  threatened 
to  be  sold  slaves  to  the  Algerines,  or  to  some  of 
our  own  plantations.”  Again,  it  is  recorded  in 
Bishop  Cosin’s  life,  that  by  his  will  “ he  gave 
towards  the  redemption  of  Christian  captives  at 
Algiers,  500Z. ; towards  the  relief  of  the  distressed 
loyal  party  in  England,  800Z : ” — upon  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  put  a Query;  viz..  Is  there 
sufficient  ground  for  supposing,  that  any  of  the 
loyal  party  were  really  sold  for  slaves  during  the 
rebellion  ? K otherwise,  will  Cosin’s  bequest  throw 
any  light  upon  R.W.B.’s  Query,  vol.  i.,  p.  441.  ? 

J.  Sansom. 

Meaning  of  Pallet. — About  a mile  from  Hume 
Castle,  on  the  Scotch  border,  is  a rock  hill,  which 
is  called  Hume  Pallet. 

The  only  other  name  of  the  kind  in  this  district 
is  Kilpallet,  in  the  heart  of  the  Lammermuir  hills, 
on  the  borders  of  Berwickshire  and  East  Lothian. 
There  was  at  this  latter  place  once  a religious 
house  of  some  kind,  and  a burying  ground,  now 
hardly  visible. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Pallet? 

J.  S.  Q. 

Tobacco  in  the  East.  — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  whether  tobacco  is  indigenous  to  any 
part  of  Asia  ? Also,  whether  the  habit  of  smoking 
(opium  or  tobacco),  now  universal  over  the  East, 
dates  there  from  before  the  discovery  of  America? 
And  if  not,  from  what  period  ? Z.  A.  Z. 

Stephanas  Brulifer.  — Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents kindly  refer  me  to  a library  containing 
a copy  of  Stephanus  Brulifer,  in  lib.  iv.  Sentent. 
Seraphici  Doctoris  Bonaoenturce,  8vo.  Basil.  1507  ? 

J.  Sansom. 


adcpltcS. 

ASINORUM  SEPtinTURA. 

To  discover  the  origin  of  this  phrase,  your  cor- 
respondent (Vol.  ii.,  p.  8-9.)  need  not  go  further 
than  to  his  Bible. 

“ Sepultura  asini  sepelietur,  putrefactns  et  projectus 
extra  portas  Jerusalem.” — Jerem. xxii.  19. : cf.  xxxvi.  30. 

With  regard  to  the  extract  given  by  Ducange, 


at  the  word  “ Imblocatus,”  from  a “ vetus  formula 
Excommunicationis  prseclara,”  it  is  evident  that 
the  expressions, — 

“ Sint  cadavera  eorum  in  escam  volatilibus  cceli,  ct 
bestiis  terrse,  et  non  sint  qiii  sepeliant  eos,” 

have  been  derived  from  S.  Jerome’s  Latin  version 
from  the  Hebrew  of  Psal.  Ixxix.  2,  3. : 

“ Dederunt  cadavera  servorum  tuorum  escam  vola- 
tilibus  coeli ; carnes  sanctorum  tuorum  bestiis  terra. 
Effuderunt  sanguinem  eorum  quasi  aquam  in  circuitu 
Hierusalem,  et  non  erat  qui  sepeliret.”  — Vide  Jacobi 
Fabri  Stapulensis  Quincuplex  Psalterium,  fob  116.  b., 
Paris,  1513;  Sabatier,  tom.  ii.  p.  162.  Ib.  1751. 

R.  G. 

The  use  of  this  term  in  the  denunciation  against 
Jehoiakim,  more  than  six  centuries  b.  c.,  and  the 
previous  enumeration  of  crimes  in  the  22nd  chap- 
ter of  Jeremiah,  would  seem  sulBciently  to  account 
for  its  origin  and  use  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of 
the  dead  bodies  of  excommunicated  or  notorious 
malefactors,  by  the  earliest  Christian  writers  or 
judges.  The  Hebrew  name  of  the  ass,  says  Park- 
hurst,  is  “derived  from  its  turbulence  when  excited 
by  lust  or  rage;”  and  the  animal  was  also  made 
the  symbol  of  slothful  or  inglorious  ease,  in  the 
case  of  Issachar,  b.c.  1609:  Genesis,  xlix.  14.  It 
is  thus  probable  some  reference  to  such  character- 
istics of  the  brute  and  the  criminal,  rather  than 
any  mere  general  allusion  to  throwing  the  dead 
bodies  of  inferior  or  unclean  animals  (of  which  the 
dog  was  a more  common  type)  under  any  rubbish 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city,  may  have  been 
intended,  by  specifying  this  animal  in  prescribing 
an  ignominious  sepulture.  Lamba. 

It  can  hardly  have  esc.aped  the  notice  of  your 
Querist  (although  the  instance  is  not  one  adduced 
by  Ducange),  that  the  phrase,  “ burial  of  an  ass  ” 
[Heb.  JT)-13p]  for  “ no  burial  at  all,”  is  as 

old  as  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  (Vide 
chap.  xxii.  19.)  The  custom  referred  to  being  of 
religious  origin,  might  lead  us  to  the  sacred  books 
for  the  origin  of  the  phrase  denoting  it ; and  it 
seems  natural  for  the  Christian  writers,  in  any 
mention  of  those  whose  bodies,  like  that  of  Jehoi- 
akim, were  for  their  sins  deprived  of  the  rites  of 
sepulture,  to  use  the  striking  phrase  already  pro- 
vided for  them  in  Scripture ; and  as  natural  for 
that  phrase  to  continue  in  use  even  after  the  some- 
what more  civilised  custom  of  “ imblocation”  had 
deprived  it  of  its  original  reference  to  “ the  dead 
body’s  being  cast  out  in  the  day  to  the  heat,  and 
in  the  night  to  the  frost.”  (Jer.  xxxvi.  30.) 

J.  Eastwood. 

This  phrase  is,  I think,  accounted  for  by  the  ass 
being  deprived  of  interment  in  consequence  of  the 
uses  made  of  its  dead  carcass.  After  a description 
of  the  adaptation  of  his  bones  to  instrumental 
music,  Aldrovandus  continues  as  follows  : — 
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“ De  corio  notissimum,  post  obitum,  ns  quid  asioi 
unquam  conquiescati  foraminibus  delacerari,  indeque 
factis  cribris,  assidu$  inservire  agitationi;  unde  dicebat 
Apuleius  : cedentes  hinc  inde  miserum  corium,  neo 
ci'ibris  jam  idoneum  relinquunt.  Sed  et  Albertus  pol- 
licetur  asinorum  corium  non  solum  utile  esse  ad  soieas 
calceorum  faoiendas,  sed  etiam  qus  ex  ilia  parte  fiunt, 
in  qua  onera  fueruiit,  non  coiisumi,  etsi  ille  qui  utitur, 
eis  oontinuo  peregrinando  in  lapidibus  portaverit,  et 
tandem  ita  indurare  nt  pedes  sustinere  nequeant.” — 
De  Quadruped,,  p.  351. 


POPE  FEMX. 

Four  Popes  of  the  name  have  filled  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter. 

The  first  suffered  martyrdom  under  Aurelian. 
He  is  honoured  with  a festival  at  Rome  on  the  29th 

May. 

The  second  also  received  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom, under  Constantine.  His  festival  is  kept  on 
the  29th  July. 

■ The  third  is  commemorated  as  a holy  confessor 
on  the  25th  February.  He  was  a collateral  an- 
cestor of  Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who  men- 
tions him  in  his  writings. 

Gregory  had  three  aunts  by  the  father’s  side, 
who  all  became  nuns.  One  of  them,  Tarsilla,  a 
lady  of  pious  and  beatified  life,  and  of  very  ad- 
vanced age,  had  one  night  a vision  of  Pope  Felix, 
who  was  then  dead.  He  seemed  to  point  towards 
the  mansions  of  eternal  glory,  and  to  invite  her  to 
enter.  She  soon  after  sickened,  and  her  end 
visibly  approached.  While  a number  of  her  friends 
were  standing  around  her  couch,  she  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, looking  upwards,  “ Stand  aside,  stand 
aside,  Jesus  is  coming and  with  a look  of  in- 
e liable  love,  she  presently  expired.  This  story  is 
related  by  St.  Gregory. 

This  Pope  is  the  best  known  of  the  four  on  ac- 
count of  his  relationship  to  St.  Gregory. 

The  fourth  of  the  name  was  also  a confessor. 
His  festival  occurs  on  the  30th  January.  J.  A.  S. 

Edinburgh,  May  27.  1850. 

EEPLIES  TO  NUMISMATIC  QUEETES. 

I beg  to  offer  the  following  remarks  in  reply 
to  the  numismatic  queries  of  E.  S.  T.  (Vol.  i., 
p.  468.):  — 

1.  I can  only  account  for  the  Macedonian  coin 
being  struck  in  lead,  by  supposing  it  to  be  the 
work  of  an  ancient  forger. 

2.  Third  brass  coins  of  Tiberius  are  not  un- 
common ; I have  one  in  my  cabinet  of  the  sort 
described.  Obv.  head  of  Tiberius,  ti.  caesae. 
Divi.  AVG.  p.  AVGVSTvs;  Rev.  the  altar  of  Lyons, 

EOM.  ET.  AVG. 

3.  The  coin  of  Herennia  Etrusciila  is  probably 
a base  or  plated  denarius,  the  silver  having  been 


I worn  off’.  Silver  coins  sometimes  acquire  a black 
I tarnish,  so  that  they  are  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  brass  without  filing  the  edge,  or  steeping 
them  in  acid.  If  a genuine  brass  coin,  it  should 
have  the  S.  C.  for  Senatus  Comidtum. 

4.  The  coin  of  Macrinus  was  struck  at  Antioch 
in  Syria,  of  which  famous  city  there  exists  a re- 
gular series  of  imperial  coins  from  Augustus  to 
Valerian.  One  in  my  possession  has  A above  the 
s.  c.,  and  E below  ’ for  AHMAPX.  EHOT2IA2,  Tri- 
bunitia  Potestate.  May  not  these  be  the  letters 
described  by  E.  S.  T.  as  n.  c.  ? J.  C.  Witton. 

Coins  of  Constantins  II.  — Can  any  numismatist 
kindly  inform  me  by  what  marks  the  coins  of  Con- 
stantins II.,  the  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  are 
distinguished  from  those  of  Constantins  Callus,  his 
nephew  ? Mr.  Akerman,  in  his  Pare  and  Inedited 
Roman  Coins,  gives  the  following  titles  as  common 
to  both,  but  does  not  afford  any  rule  for  appro- 
priating their  coins : — • 

CONSTANTIVS.  nob.  CAES. 

PL.  IVL.  CONSTANTIVS.  NOB.  CAES. 

D.  N.  CONSTANTIVS.  NOB.  C.  ' 

D.  N.  CONSTANTIVS.  NOB.  CAES. 

J.  C.  WlTTON. 


AS  EAZT  AS  EUDEUm’s  DOG. 

(Vol.  i.,  p.  382.) 

I feel  obliged  by  the  extract  from  the  Doctor 
given  by  J.  M.  B.  (Vol.  i.,  p.  475.),  though  it  only 
answers  by  a kind  of  implication  the  Query  I pro- 
posed. That  implication  is,  that,  instead  of  Lud- 
lum  and  his  dog  being  personages  of  distinction  in 
their  own  way  and  in  their  own  day,  the  proverb 
itself  is  merely  one  framed  on  the  principle  of 
alliteration,  and  without  precise  or  definite  “ mean- 
ing.” This  is  very  full  of  meaning,  as  any  one 
may  convince  himself  by  observing  the  active 
energy  of  every  muscle  of  all  dogs  in  the  act  of 
barking.  What  can  typify  “ laziness”  more  em- 
phatically than  a dog  that  “ lays  him  [self  j down 
to  bark  ? ” 

A jingle  of  some  kind  is  essential  to  a proverb. 
If  a phrase  or  expression  have  not  this,  it  never 
“ takes”  with  the  masses;  whilst,  having  this,  and 
being  capable  of  any  possible  and  common  appli- 
cation, it  is  sure  to  live,  either  as  a proverb  or  a 
“ saw,”  as  the  case  may  be.  Alliteration  and 
rhyme  are  amongst  the  most  frequent  of  these 
“jingles and  occasionally  a “ pun”  supplies 
their  place  very  eff’ectively.  We  find  these  con- 
ditions fulfilled  in  the  proverbs  and  saws  of  every  , 
people  in  the  eastern  and  western  world,  alike  in 
the  remotest  antiquity  and  in  our  own  time.  But 
are  they  therefore  “ without  meaning  ? ” Do  notj 
these  qualities  help  to  give  them  meaning,  as  well  i- 
as  to  preserve  them  through  their  long  and  varied ; 
existence?  1 

But  there  is  another  principle  equally  essential  n 
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i to  the  constitution  of  a legitimate  and  lasting  pro- 
verb ; or  rather  two  conjointly,  metre  and  euphony. 
These  may  be  traced  in  the  proverb  as  completely 
as  in  the  ballad;  and  precisely  the  same  contri- 
; vances  are  employed  to  efiect  them  in  both  cases 
where  any  ruggedness  in  the  natural  collocation 
of  the  words  may  present  itself.  For  instance, 
change  in  the  accent,  the  elision  or  the  addition  of 
a letter  or  syllable,  the  lengthening  of  a vowel, 
transposition,  and  a hundred  other  little  artifices. 
The  euphony  itself,  though  sometimes  a little  im- 
perfect, is  also  studied  with  the  same  kind  of  care 
in  the  older  and  purer  proverbs  of  all  languages. 

Attention  to  metre  and  euphony  will  generally 
enable  us  to  assign,  amongst  the  forms  in  which 
we  pick  up  and  note  any  particular  proverb,  the 
original  and  legitimate  one ; especially  when  com- 
bined with  brevity  and  “pith.”  As  a case  in 
point,  our  friend  Ludlum  will  serve  our  purpose 
for  comparison.  Who  does  not  see  at  a glance, 
taking  account  of  the  principles  which  govern  the 
construction  of  a proverb,  that  the  Sheffield  ver- 
1 sion,  as  I gave  it,  must  be  more  genuine  than 
Southey’s  version,  quoted  by  J.  M.  B.  ? Besides 
this,  I may  add,  that  a friend,  whose  early  days 
were  spent  in  Sheffield,  has  told  me  (since  the 
Query  was  proposed)  that  he  has  heard  his  mother 
tell  some  legend  of  “ the  fat  Miss  Ludlum.”  After 
all,  therefore,  the  proverb  may  be  founded  on  a 
fat  old  maid  and  her  fat  poodle.  I can  hardly, 
then,  deem  my  inquiry  answered. 

J.  M.  B.  quotes  two  others  from  the  Doctor ; 

\ one  for  the  purpose,  as  would  appear  by  his  mark- 
' ing  the  words,  to  illustrate  the  alliterative  prin- 
1 ciple.  The  following  are  variations  which  I have 
heard:  — “As  proud  as  the  cobbler’s  dog,  that 
took  [or  as  took — the  most  general  vernacular 
form,  for  the  sake  of  euphony]  the  wall  of  a dung- 
cart,  and  got  crushed  for  his  pains.  ” “ As  queer 

, as  Dick’s  hatband  as  went  nine  times  round  and 
wouldn’t  tie.” 

I On  these  I will  only  remark,  that  few  persons 
. would  pronounce  dung-cart  as  J.  M.  B.  implies, 
even  for  alliteration ; and  indeed,  when  so  even 
marked  to  the  eye,  it  is  not  without  an  effort  that 
! we  can  read  accordingly.  As  to  Dick’s  hatband, 
i it  is  expressed  in  a peculiarly  clumsy  and  round- 
about manner  by  Southey. 

One  word  more.  J.  M.  B.  quotes  as  & proverb  — 
one  of  those  without  meaning  — “ As  busy  as 
Batty  and  says,  “ no  one  knows  who  Batty  was.” 
Surely,  the  inference  that  Batty  was  not  a real 
personage  in  some  distant  age — that  he  was  a 
! mere  myth — must  be  a non  sequitur  from  the  pre- 
mises before  us.  Perhaps  Mr.  Batty  was  a person 
of  notable  industry — perhaps  remarkable  for  al- 
, ways  being  in  a “fluster” — perhaps  the  rural  Paul 
j Pry  of  his  day  and  district.  He  has  left,  too,  a 
1 : large  progeny ; whether  as  regards  the  name  alone, 
1 or  whichever  of  the  characters  he  bore. 


This  jingle  upon  words  partakes  largely  of  the 
character  of  the  pun.  It,  howevei’,  reminds  me  of 
a mode  of  speech  which  universally  prevailed  in 
the  north  of  Lincolnshire  thirty  years  ago,  and 
which  probably  does  so  yet.  A specimen  will  ex- 
plain the  whole:  — “I’m  as  throng  as  throng.” 
“ He  looks  as  black  as  black.”  “ It’s  as  wet  as 
wet.”  I have  heard  this  mode  used  so  as  to  pro- 
duce considerable  emphasis;  and  it  is  more  than 
possible,  that  some  of  the  jingles  have  thus  origi- 
nated, and  settled  into  proverbs,  now  without  any 
obvious  meaning,  but  originally  very  forcible 
ones.  D.  V.  S. 

Shooter’s  Hill,  May  18. 


to  ilfltnor  ©uErt'c^. 

Lord  John  Townshend' s Poetical  Worhs  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  9.) — were  never,  I believe,  collected,  nor  indeed 
distinctly  known,  though  they  well  deserve  to  be. 
He  told  me  himself  that  he  wrote  “ Jekyl,”  in  what 
is  called  The  Rolliad;  and  he  mentioned  some 
other  of  his  contributions ; but  I did  not  make  a 
note,  and  regret  that  I can  say  no  more.  Mr. 
Rogers  or  Lord  Lansdowne  might.  C. 

When  Easter  ends.  — Mr.  H.  Edwards,  in  this 
day’s  number  (No.  31.,  p.9.),  asks  when  Easter  ends. 
I fancy  this  question  is  in  some  degree  answered 
by  remarking,  that  it,  together  with  other  festivals 
of  the  Church,  viz.  The  Nativity^,  &c.,  are  cele- 
brated for  eight  days,  which  is  the  octave.  The 
reason,  says  Wheatley,  of  its 

“ Being  fixed  to  eight  days,  is  taken  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Jews,  who,  by  God’s  appointment,  observed 
the  greater  festivals,  some  of  them  for  seven  days,  and 
one,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  for  eight  days.  And 
therefore  the  Primitive  Christians  lengthened  out  their 
higher  feast  to  eight  days.” 

If  this  be  true,  Easter  will  end  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  Sunday  after  Easter  day;  but  whether  our 
present  Parliament  is  sufficiently  Catholic  to  admit 
this,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Act,  is  ques- 
tionable. 

In  the  Spanish  Church  Easter  continues  till  the 
feast  of  Whitsuntide  is  past ; and  during  this 
period  all  fasts  are  forbidden. 

The  Romish  Church  has  ten  high  festivals  having 
octaves. 

I trust  this  slight  sketch  may  in  some  way  help 
Mr.  Edwards  to  a conclusion.  R.  J.  S. 

When  does  Easter  end?  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  9.).  — In  the 
case  stated,  at  12  o’clock  on  the  night  of  Easter 
Sunday.  C. 

Holdsworth  and  Fuller.  — In  A.  B.  R.’s  commu- 
nication (Vol.  i.,  p.  484.)  some  symptoms  of  inac- 
curacy must  be  noted  before  a satisfactory  reply 
can  be  given  to  his  Query. 
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1.  He  has  erred  in  adopting  the  spelling  of 
Holdsworth’s  name  (viz.  Holsworth)  which  ap- 
pears in  the  title-page  of  The  Valley  of  Vision. 
2.  This  work  is  very  incorrectly  styled  “ the  ser- 
mon," inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  twenty-one 
sermons.  3.  My  copy  bears  date  1661,  not  1651. 

4.  If  Holdsworth’s  hand  was  “ legible  only  to  him- 
self,” we  may  sincerely  commiserate  the  misfor- 
tune of  his  nephew.  Dr.  Richard  Pearson,  who 
had  to  prepare  for  the  press  737  folio  pages  of 
his  Prcelectiones  Theologicce,  &c. : Lond.  1661. 

5.  There  is  not  the  smallest  reason  for  thinking 
it  “ probable”  that  Dean  Holdsworth  “ preached 
other  men’s  sermons.”  Respecting  our  great 
Caroline  divines  it  would  seldom  have  been  right 
to  say  — 

“ Quos  (Harpyiarum  more) 

Coiivectare  juvat  praedas,  et  vivere  rapto.” 

Now,  as  to  what  Dr.  Holdsworth  really  wrote, 
and  with  regard  to  that  for  which  he  is  not  re- 
sponsible, it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  was  so 
averse  to  the  publication  of  any  of  his  woi’ks,  that 
he  printed  but  a single  sermon,  (on  Psalm  cxliv. 
15.),  and  that  not  until  he  had  been  three  times 
urged  to  the  task  by  his  royal  master  King 
Charles  I.  The  pagination  of  this  discourse  is 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  twenty  unauthentic 
sermons  which  follow  it  in  the  quarto  volume,  and 
which  commence  at  signature  b.  These  are  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Pearson,  ad  Lectorem ; “ Cseteras 
quaa  prostant  Anglice  venales,  h prsedone  ilio 
stenographico  tain  lacerae  et  elumbes,  tarn  misere 
deformatae  sunt,  ut  parum  aut  nihil  agnoscas 
genii  et  spiritus  Holdsworthiani.”  R.  G. 

(Vol.  i.,  pp  385,473,  492.). — Vincent 
Gookin  was  nominated  by  Cromwell  one  of  the 
six  representatives  of  Ireland  in  the  Barebones 
Parliament ; and  he  was  returned  for  Bandon  and 
Kinsale  (which  together  sent  one  member)  in 
each  of  the  three  subsequent  Cromwellian  Parlia- 
ments. 

Lord  Orrery,  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
June  15,  1666,  speaks  of  Captain  Robert  Gooking 
as  one  of  the  chief  persons  in  the  west  of  Cork 
county,  and  describes  him  as  rich  and  having  good 
brains,  loyal,  and  ready  to  fight  against  French  or 
Irish,  as  every  thing  he  has  depends  on  his  new 
title.  (Orrery’s  State  Letters,  ii.  p.  13.  Dublin 
edition.)  A little  further  on  (p.  43.),  Lord 
Orrery  names  the  same  Robert  Gooking  as  re- 
commended by  the  chief  gentlemen  in  the  west 
of  Cork  to  be  captain  of  a troop  of  horse  in  the 
militia.  CH. 

'•'■Brozier"  (Vol.  i.,  p.  485.), '•'■Sochf  “ Tick''  — I 
well  remember  the  phrase,  “brozier  my  dame,”  sig- 
nifying to  “ eat  her  out  of  house  and  home.”  I had 
forgotten  that  a boy  at  Eton  was  a “ brozier,” 


when  he  had  spent  all  his  pocket-money.  As  a 
supplemental  note,  however,  to  Lord  Braybrooke’s 
remarks  upon  this  latter  signification,  I would  re- 
mind old  Etonians  of  a request  that  would  some- 
times slip  out  from  one  in  a “ broziered  ” state, 
viz.  that  a schoolfellow  would  sock  him,  i.  e.  treat 
him  to  sock  at  the  pastrycook’s : and  this  favour 
was  not  unfrequently  granted  on  tick,  i.  e,  on  credit 
with  the  purveyor  of  sweets. 

In  reply  to  your  noble  correspondent’s  Query, 
I beg  to  say  that  Halliwell,  in  his  Dictionary  of 
Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,  both  spells  and  de- 
fines thus  : “ Brosier.  A bankrupt.  Chesh."  Mr. 
H.  says  no  more ; but  this  seems  to  decide  that  the 
word  does  not  exclusively  belong  to  Eton.  I 
could  have  fancied  that  on  such  classic  ground  it 
might  possibly  have  sprung  from  ppcicKw,  fut.  -<r«, 
to  devour. 

Is  sock  only  a corruption  of  suck,  indicating  a 
lollipop  origin  ? or  what  is  its  real  etymological 
root  ? 

Richardson  most  satisfactorily  says,  that  to  “ go 
on  tick”  is  to  give  a note  or  ticket  instead  of  pay- 
ment. Alfred  Gattt. 

Ecclesfield,  May  27.  1850. 


This  Eton  phrase,  the  meaning  of  which  is  very 
correctly  explained  by  Lord  Bratbrooke  (Vol.  i., 
p.  485.),  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  Cheshire 
provincialism,  which  is  thus  interpreted  in  Wilbra- 
ham’s  Cheshire  Glossary : — 

“ ‘ Brosier,  s.  a bankrupt.’  It  is  often  used  by  boys  i 
at  play,  when  one  of  them  has  nothing  further  to  stake.’’ 

The  noun  hrosier,  as  Mr.  Wilbraham  indicates, 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  old  word  brose,  or, 
as  we  now  say,  bruise.  A brosier  would  therefore 
mean  a broken-down  man,  and  therefore  a bank- 
rupt. The  verb  to  brosier,  as  used  at  Eton,  would 
easily  be  formed  from  the  substantive.  In  the 
mediseval  Latin,  ruptura  and  ruptus  were  used  to 
signify  bankruptcy  and  a bankrupt.  See  Ducange, 
Gloss,  in  vv.  Etoniensis. 


The  word  brozier,  or  (as  I always  heard  it 
pronounced)  brosier,  does  not,  or  did  not  exclu- 
sively belong  to  Eton.  It  was  current  at  Hackney 
School,  an  establishment  formerly  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Infant  Orphan  Asylum,  and  had  the 
precise  meaning  attributed  to  it  by  Lord  Bray- 
brooke.  It  was  used  both  as  a verb  and  as  a sub- 
stantive, but  of  its  origin  and  etymology  I am 
ignorant.  The  last  master  of  Hackney  School 
was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heathcote,  who  died,  I believe, 
about  1820.  The  schoolhouse  was  a very  large 
and  a very  old  building.  May  I take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  if  anything  is  known  of  its  his- 
tory ? There  was  a tradition  prevalent  among  the 
boys,  that  it  had  been  an  hospital  in  the  time  of  f 
the  Plague. 

I recollect  there  was  another  singular  word 
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current  at  Hackney,  viz.  “ buckhorse,”  for  a smart 
box  on  the  ear.  C.  M. 

[Buckhorse  was  a celebrated  bruiser,  whose  name 
has  heen  preserved  in  this  designation  of  a “ blow,”  in 
the  same  way  as  that  of  his  successor  “ Belcher  ” has 
been  in  that  of  the  peculiar  style  of  silk  handkerchief 
which  he  always  wore.] 

Symbols  of  Four  Evangelists.  — Among  the 
several  replies  to  Jartzbebg’s  Query  (Vol.  i., 
p.  285.),  I do  not  observe  any  notice  of  Sir  T. 
Brown’s  account  of  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists. I will  therefore  copy  part  of  a note  I 
have  on  the  subject,  though  I see  it  is  unfortu- 
nately without  any  other  reference  than  the  name 
of  the  author. 

j After  giving  Jonathans  opinion  of  the  four 

! principal  or  legionary  standards  among  the  Israel- 
ites, Sir  T.  Brown  adds  : 

“ But  Abenegra  and  others,  besides  the  colours  of 
the  field,  do  set  down  other  charges,  — in  Reuben’s,  the 
form  of  a man  or  mandrake, — in  that  of  Judah,  a lion, 
— in  Ephraim’s,  an  ox;  in  Dan’s,  the  figure  of  an  eagle. 
•And  thus,  indeed,  the  four  figures  in  the  banners  of  the 
principal  squadrons  of  Israel  are  answerable  unto  the 
Church  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  every  one  carrying 
the  form  of  all  these And  conformable  here- 

unto, the  pictures  of  the  Evangelists  (whose  Gospels 
are  the  Christian  banners)  are  set  forth  with  the  addi  ■ 
tion  of  a man  or  angel,  an  ox,  a lion,  and  an  eagle. 
And  these  symbolically  represent  the  office  of  angels 
and  ministers  of  God’s  will,  in  whom  is  required,  un- 
derstanding as  in  a man,  courage  and  vivacity  as  in  a 
lion,  service  and  ministerial  officiousness  as  in  the  ox, 
expedition  or  celerity  of  execution  as  in  the  eagle.” 

J.  Saksom. 

Catacombs  and  Bone-houses  (Vol.  i.,  p.  171.). — 
Part  I.  of  a History  of  the  Hundred  of  Howell,  by 
Paul  Cypher,  (published  by  J.  Ginns,  Rowell,) 
has  recently  fallen  in  my  way ; and  as  I under- 
stand the  writer  is  a medical  gentleman  residing 
in  the  village  (or  town),  I condense  from  the  ac- 
count of  the  “ Bone  Caverns,”  p.  39 — 42.,  such 
particulars  as  may  answer  the  Query  of  Rev.  A. 
Gatty. 

The  number  of  skeletons,  as  is  asserted  by  those 
who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  calculate,  is  30,000. 
The  vault  in  which  they  are  deposited  is  a long 
cryptiform  structure,  with  a low  groined  roof,  and 
the  bones  are  carefully  packed  in  alternate  strata 
of  skulls,  arms,  legs,  and  so  forth.  They  seem  to 
have  been  discovered  by  a gravedigger  about  150 
years  since.  Nothing  is  known  with  certainty 
respecting  the  date  of  this  vast  collection.  Some 
conjecture  that  the  remains  here  deposited  are  the 
consequence  of  a sanguinary  battle  in  very  early 
times,  and  profess  to  discover  peculiarities  in  the 
osseous  structure,  showing  a large  proportion  of 
the  deceased  to  have  been  natives  of  a distant 
land  ; that  all  were  in  the  prime  of  life ; and  that 


most  of  the  skulls  are  fractured,  as  though  with 
deadly  weapons.  Others,  again,  say  they  are  the 
remains  of  the  slain  at  Naseby. 

“ I have  examined  carefully  and  at  leisure  the  crania, 
and  can  discover  none  but  the  mesobregmate  skulls 
common  to  these  islands  ....  I have  discovered  more 
than  one  skull,  in  which  the  alveolar  sockets  were  en- 
tirely absorbed, — an  effect  of  age  rarely  produced  under 
eighty  years,  I should  imagine.  And  as  to  the  marks 
of  injury  visible  on  some,  they  will  be  attributed,  I 
think,  by  the  impartial  observer,  rather  to  the  spade 
and  foot  of  the  sexton,  than  the  battle-axe  and  stout 
arm  of  the  ancient  Briton.” 

As  to  the  supposition  that  these  relics  were 
brought  from  Naseby,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe 
that  the  number  of  the  slain  in  that  engagement 
did  not  exceed  one  thousand. 

“ That  most  of  these  bodies  were  lying  in  the  earth 
for  a number  of  years  is  proved,  I think,  by  these  several 
circumstances  : First,  a careful  examination  of  the  inte- 
rior of  many  of  the  skulls,  shows  that  roots  have  vege- 
tated within  them,  the  dry  fibres  of  which  I have  often 
observed;  next,  the  teeth  are  nearly  all  absent,  and  it 
is  notoriously  one  of  the  first  effects  of  inhumation  upon 
the  osseous  system,  by  which  the  teeth  are  loosened  ; 
and  lastly,  we  have  two  sources  from  which  bodies  may 
have  been  exhumed  and  reinterred  beneath  the  mother 
church  ; and  those  are  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  and  that 
moiety  of  the  original  graveyard,  which  has  evidently, 
at  some  long  distant  time,  been  taken  from  the  church.” 

Human  bones  have  been  dug  up  in  front  of 
Jesus  Hospital,  to  the  south-east  of  the  church- 
yard. At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  cavern  is 
a rude  sketch,  apparently  intended  to  represent 
the  Resurrection.  Abun. 

Tace  Latin  for  a Candle  (V ol.  i.,  p.  385.).  — 
I am  not  aware  of  “ Tace  is  Latin  for  a candle  ” 
in  any  earlier  book  than  Swift’s  Polite  Conversa- 
tion ; but  it  must  have  been  threadbare  in  his 
time,  or  he  would  not  have  inserted  it  in  that  great 
collection  of  platitudes  : — 

“ Lord  Smart.  Well,  but  after  all,  Tom,  can  you  tell 
me  what  is  I.atin  for  a goose  ? 

“ Neverout.  O,  my  Lord,  I know  that ; why.  Brandy 
is  Latin  for  a goose,  and  Tace  is  Latin  for  a candle.” 

H.  B.  C. 

Members  for  Durham  — why  none  prior  to 
1673-4  (Vol.ii.,  p.8.).  — Because  Durham  was  an 
episcopal  palatine,  which  had  jurisdictions,  and 
even,  in  olden  times,  a Parliament  of  its  own. 
Several  bills  were  brought  in  between  1562  and 
1673,  to  give  M.P.’s  to  both  county  and  city  ; but 
an  act  was  only  passed  in  the  latter  year.  The  first 
writ  was  moved,  it  is  said,  in  1675  ; but  the  first 
return  is  dated  in  Whitworth,  1679.  (Oldfield’s 
Pari.  Hist,  iii.  425.)  C. 

“A  F?'og  he  would,"  ^c. — I am  in  my  sixth 
decade,  and  pretty  far  on  in  it  too ; and  I can  re- 
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collect  this  jingle  as  long  as  I can  recollect  any- 
thing. It  formed  several  stanzas  (five  or  six  at 
least),  and  had  its  own  tune.  There  was  some- 
thing peculiarly  attractive  and  humorous  to  the 
unformed  ear  and  mind  in  the  ballad,  (for  as  a 
ballad  it  was  sung,)  as  I was  wont  to  hear  it.  I 
can  therefore  personally  vouch  for  its  antiquity 
being  half  a century.  But,  beyond  this,  I must 
add,  that  my  early  days  being  spent  in  a remote 
provincial  village  (h'g^  up  the  Severn),  and  the 
ballad,  as  I shall  call  it,  being  universally  known,  I 
cannot  help  inferring  that  it  is  of  considerable 
antiquity.  Anything  of  then  recent  date  could 
hardly  be  both  generally  known  and  universally 
popular  in  such  a district  and  amongst  such  a 
people.  Whether  it  had  a local  origin  there  or 
not,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  ; but  I never  heard 
it  spoken  of  as  having  any  special  application  to 
local  persons  or  affairs.  Of  course  there  are  only 
two  ways  of  accounting  for  its  popularity, — either 
its  application,  or  its  jingle  of  words  and  tune.  If 
I may  venture  a “ guess,”  it  would  be,  that  it  had 
originally  a political  application,  in  some  period 
when  all  men’s  minds  were  turned  to  some  one 
great  politico-religious  question  ; and  this,  not  un- 
likely, the  period  of  the  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads. 
We  know  how  rife  this  kind  of  warfare  was  in  that 
great  struggle.  Or  again,  it  might  be  as  old  as 
the  Reformation  itself,  and  have  a reference  to 
Henry  the  Eighth  and  Anna  Boleyn. 

“ The  frog  he  would  a-wooing  go. 

Whether  his  mother  would  let  him  or  no,” 

would  not  inaptly  represent  the  “ wide-mouthed 
waddling  frog”  Henry  — “mother  church,”  — and 
the  “ gleesome  Anna”  would  be  the  “ merry 
mouse  in  the  mill.”  It  may  be  worth  the  while  of 
gentlemen  conversant  with  the  ballad  literature 
and  political  squibs  of  both  the  periods  here  indi- 
cated, to  notice  any  traces  in  other  squibs  and 
ballads  of  the  same  imagery  that  is  employed  in 
this.  It  would  also  be  desirable,  if  possible,  to  get 
a complete  copy  of  these  verses.  My  own  memory 
can  only  supply  a part,  or  rather  disjointed  parts  : 
but  I think  it  probable  that  it  may  be  easily  ob- 
tained by  persons  resident  in  the  counties  border- 
ing on  North  Wales,  especially  in  Shropshire  or 
Herefordshire,  and  perhaps  in  Cheshire  or  Staf- 
fordshire. 

I should  not  have  thought  of  troubling  you  with 
iny  own  reminiscences  as  an  answer  to  an  anti- 
quarian question,  but  for  the  fact  that  even  these 
go  further  back  than  any  information  that  has  been 
sent  you.  T.  S.  D. 

Shooter’s  Hill,  June  7. 

Cavell  (Vol.  i.,  p.  473.).  — To  “cast  cavells,” 
i.  e.  to  cast  lots,  is  in  constant  every-day  use  in 
Northumberland.  The  Teutonic  derivation  given 
is  correct.  W. 


To  endeavour  Ourselves.  — The  Homilies.  — 
Perhaps  your  correspondents  G.  P.  (Vol.  i.,  p.  125.) 
and  C.  I.  R.  (Vol.  i.,  p.  285.)  may,  from  the  fol- 
lowing passages,  conclude  that  “ourselves”  is  the 
object  of  the  verb  “ endeavour.” 

“ He  did  this  to  this  intent,  ‘ that  the  whole  clergy, 
in  the  mean  space,  might  apply  themselves  to  prayer, 
not  doubting  but  that  all  his  loving  subjects  would 
occupy  themselves  to  God’s  honour,  and  so  endeavour 
themselves  that  they  may  be  more  ready,’”  &c.  &e  — 
Heylin,  Hist,  of  the  Reform,  from  an  Act  passed  in 
Edward  VI.’s  Reign,  1548. 

“ Let  us  endeavour  ourselves,  both  inwardly  in  our 
hearts,  and  also  outwardly  with  our  bodies,  diligently 
to  exercise  this  godly  exercise  of  fasting.”  — Homily 
on  Fasting  (end). 

“ Only  show  yourselves  thankful  in  your  lives,  de- 
termine with  yourselves  to  refuse  and  avoid  all  such 
things  in  your  conversation  as  should  offend  his  eyes  of 
mercy.  Endeavour  yourselves  that  way  to  rise  up 
again,  which  way  ye  fell  into  the  well  or  pit  of  sin.” — ■ 
Horn,  on  the  Resur.  (near  the  end). 

“ From  henceforth  let  us  endeavour  ourselves  to 
walk  in  a new  life.” — Horn,  of  Repentance,  Pt.  2.  (end). 

There  are  many  other  similar  passages  in  the 
“ Homilies.”  I have  also  noticed  the  following  in 
Latimer’s  Sermons ; — 

“ The  devil,  with  no  less  diligence,  endeavoureth 
himself  to  let  and  stop  our  prayers.”  — Vol.  i.  p.  329. 
Parker  Soc.  edit. 

“ Every  patron,  when  he  doth  not  diligently  en- 
deavour himself  to  place  a good  and  godly  man  in  his 
benefice,  shall  make  answer  before  God.”  — Vol.  ii. 

p.  28. 

“ Let  them  endeavour  themselves.”  [I  have  forgot- 
ten the  reference  in  this  case,  but  it  is  in  vol.  i.] 

“ How  much,  then,  should  we  endeavour  ourselv^es 
to  make  ready  towards  this  day,  when  it  shall  not  be 
a money  matter,  but  a soul  matter.”  (ii.  p.  62.) 

As  I am  engaged  on  a work  on  the  “ Homilies,” 
I should  feel  very  grateful  for  any  allusions  to 
them  in  writers  between  1600  and  1650,  and  for 
any  notices  of  their  being  read  in  churches  during 
that  period.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
where  the  fullest  account  may  be  found  of  the 
state  of  preaching  in  England  prior  to  the  Re- 
formation ? Thomas  Cox. 

Preston,  May  25.  1850. 

Three  Dukes  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  9.). — The  verses  them- 
selves called  them  “three  bastard  dukes;”  but 
the  only  bastard  duke  I can  find  at  that  time  was 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  ; all  the  other  creations  of 
the  king’s  bastards  were  subsequent  to  that  date. 
And  even  if,  by  poetical  licence  or  courtly  antici- 
pation, they  could  be  called  dukes,  they  were  all 
too  young  to  have  any  share  in  such  a fray.  I 
must  further  observe,  that  Evelyn's  Diary  is  silent 
as  to  any  such  events,  though  he  is,  about  that 
time,  justly  indignant  at  the  immoralities  of  the 
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Court.  The  “ park”  referred  to,  but  not  named 
in  the  ver.ses,  is  the  disreputable  place  called 
“ AVhetstone  Park,”  near  Ilolborii.  C. 

Christnhel  (Vol.  i.,  p.  262.). — After  a long  hunt 
among  ]\Ianx  and  Highland  superstitions,  I have 
just  found  that  the  passage  I was  in  search  of 
belongs  to  “ The  Debateable  Land.” 

“‘Reverend  father,’  replied  Magdalen,  ‘hast  thou 
never  heard  that  there  are  spirits  powerful  to  rend  the 
walls  of  a castle  asunder  when  once  admitted,  which 
yet  cannot  enter  the  house  unless  they  are  invited,  nay, 
dragged  over  the  threshold?  Twice  hath  Roland  Groeme 
been  thus  drawn  into  the  household  of  Avenel  by  those 
who  now  hold  the  title.  Let  them  look  to  the  issue.’  ” 
— The  Abbot,  chap.  15.,  ad  fin.,  and  note. 

C.  Forbes. 

TemplCj  April  15. 

Derivation  of’’’  Trianon"  (Vol.  i.,  p.  439.;  vol.  ii., 
p.  13.).  — Your  correspondent  Aredjid  Kooes  is 
certainly  right : Trianon  was  the  name  of  a village, 
which  formerly  stood  on  the  site  of  these  two 
chateau.x.  (See  Vatout,  and  all  the  histories  of 
Versailles.)  I would  take  this  occasion  of  suggest- 
ing, that  it  is  essential  to  the  value  of  your  work 
that  your  correspondents  should  be  careful  not  to 
lead  us  astray  by  mere  guesses.  What  authority 
has  your  correspondent  J.  K.  R.  W.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  13.) 
for  asserting  that  '■'•trianon  is  a word  meaning  a 
pavilion  f"  And  if,  as  I believe,  he  has  not  the 
1 slightest,  I appeal  to  him  whether  it  is  fair  to  the 
public  to  assert  it  so  confidently.  C. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  CATALOGUES,  SALES,  ETC. 

We  recently  called  attention  to  Mr.  Colburn’s  new 
Edition  of  The  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  John 
Evelyn.  We  have  now  to  announce  from  the  same 
publisher  an  inedited  work  by  Evelyn,  entitled  The 
History  of  Religion,  to  be  printed  from  the  original 
MS.  in  the  Library  at  Wotton.  The  work,  which  it 
is  said  contains  a condensed  statement  and  investigation 
of  the  natural  and  scriptural  evidences,  is  the  result  of 
an  endeavour  on  Evelyn’s  part  to  satisfy  himself  amidst 
the  startling  manifestations  of  infidelity,  fanaticism,  and 
conflicting  opinion  by  which  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded. 

Sir  Fortunatus  Dwarrishas  just  put  forth  a privately 
printed  Letter  to  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq.,  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  solve  the  great  political  Query  of  George 
the  Third’s  time.  His  pamphlet  is  called  Some  new 
Facts  and  a Suggested  New  Theory  as  to  the  Authorship 
of  the  Letters  of  Junius.  Sir  Fortunatus’ theorj',  which 
he  supports  rvith  a good  deal  of  amusing  illustration 
by  way  of  proof,  is,  that  Junius,  to  use  the  language  of 
Mark  Tapley,  was  “ a Co,,”  “ that  the  writer  was  one, 
but  the  abettors  were  many,”  that  Sir  Philip  Francis 
was  the  head  of  the  Firm,  but  that  among  the  sleeping 
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partners  were  Lords  Temple,  Chatham,  and  George 
Sackville,  the  three  Burkes,  Colonel  Barre,  Dyer, 
Loyd,  Boyd,  and  others. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remind  our  Archajo- 
logical  friends  that  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute 
at  Oxford  will  commence  on  Tuesday  next.  The  selec- 
tion of  Oxford  as  the  place  of  meeting  was  a most  happy 
one,  and  from  the  preparations  which  have  been  made, 
both  by  the  Heads  of  Houses  and  the  Managers  of  the 
Institute,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  great  success 
of  this  Oxford  Congress  of  Archaeologists. 

Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Co.  will  commence  on  Monday, 
the  24th  of  this  month,  the  Sale  of  the  second  portion 
of  the  valuable  stock  of  Messrs.  Payne  and  Foss,  in- 
cluding an  excellent  collection  of  Classics,  Philology, 
History,  and  Belles  Lettres,  — a recent  purchase  from 
the  Library  of  a well-known  collector, — and  about  fifteen 
hundred  volumes  bound  by  the  most  eminent  binders. 
The  sale  of  this  portion  will  occupy  nine  days. 

We  have  received  the  following  catalogues  : — 
John  Ru.ssell  Smith  (4.  Old  Compton  Street),  A Rider 
Catalogue  of  Second-hand  Books  ; John  Miller’s  (43. 
Chandos  Street)  Catalogue,  No.  7.  for  1850,  of  Books 
Old  and  New;  William  Heath’s  (29^.  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields)  Select  Catalogue  of  Second-hand  Books ; and 
Bernard  Quaritch’s  (16.  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square) 
Catalogue  No.  17.  of  Books,  comprising  Architecture, 
Fine  Arts,  Dialects,  and  Languages  of  Europe  and 
Asia;  and  Cole’s (15.  Great  Turnstile)  List  No. XXVI. 
of  very  Cheap  Second-hand  Books. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

(In  continuation  of  Lists  in  former  Nos.) 

Archna  of  Science.  1829. 

Andrew  .Stewart’s  Letters  to  Lord  Mansfield  on  the 
Douglas  Cise.  About  1793. 

Newman  on  the  Arians. 

Lawson  on  the  Hebrews. 

Westphalii  Monumenta  Inedita  Ker,  Germanicarum. 
Bircherodius  de  Cornibus  et  Cornutis,  4to.  Hafiiisp. 

Odd  Volumes. 

The  first  volume  of  The  Works  of  Alexander  Pope,  Esq. 

London,  printed  in  the  year  1772.  No  publislier  named. 

The  third  volume  of  I'he  Works  of  Shakspeare,  in  ’Ten  Vols. 
Edinburgh,  printed  by  Marten  and  Wotherspooii.  1767. 

*«•  Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free, 
to  he  sent  to  Mr.  Bell,  Publisher  of  ‘‘NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,”  186.  Fleet  Street. 


Chaucer’s  Tomb.  Will  J.  W.  P.,  tvho  has  forwarded 
to  us  a contribution  to  the  Restoration  of  Chaucer's  Monu^ 
merit,  favour  us  with  his  name  and  address  9 

Title-Page  and  Index  to  Volume  the  First.  The 
preparation  of  the  Index  with  that  fullness  which  can 
alone  render  it  useful^  has  taken  more  time  than  was  anti^ 
cipated.  It  will,  however,  he  ready  very  shortly. 

Covers  for  the  First  Volume  are  preparing,  and  will  be 
ready  for  Subscribers  with  the  Title-Page  and  Index, 
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In  a few  days,  the  Fifth  Edition,  3 vols.  8vo.  Illustrated  with 
more  than  1700  Woodcuts, 

A GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  USED  IN  GRECIAN,  ROMAN, 
. ITALIAN,  AND 

(^othit  ^iTlbiterture* 

Also  lately  published,  16mo.,  with  Woodcuts.  4s.  6d, 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 

GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  John  Henry  Parker,  F.S.A. 

Fifth  Edition.  8vo.  2U. 

RICKMAN’S  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

An  Attempt  to  Discriminate  the  Different  Styles  of 
Architecture  in  England. 

By  the  late  Thomas  Rickman,  F.S.A. 

With  Thirty  Engravings  on  Steel  by  Le  Keux,  &c.,  and  465  on 
Wood,  of  the  best  examples,  from  Original  Drawings  by  F.  Mac- 
kenzie, O.  Jewitt,  and  P.  H.  De  la  Motte. 

8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6c?. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND 

ARCHITECTURAL  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Diocese  of  Oxford. — Oxfordshire,  Berkshire,  and 
Buckinghamshire. 

Cambridgeshire — Diocese  of  Ely. — In  preparation. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

THE  PRIMEVAL  ANTIQUITIES 

OF 

ENGLAND  AND  DENMARK  COMPARED. 

By  J.  J.  A.  WoRSAAE,  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Copenhagen,  and  by  William  J.  Thoms,  F.S.A.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Camden  and  .^Ifric  Societies. 

8vo.  illustrated  by  upwards  of  300  engravings,  12s. 

A MANUAL  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 

SEPULCHRAL  SLABS  AND  CROSSES  OF 
THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

By  the  Rev.  Edward  L.  Cutts,  B.A. 

8vo.  25.  6d. 

AX  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 

PAINTED  GLASS, 

With  Remarks  on  Modern  Glass  Painting. 

By  Charles  Winston,  Esq. 

2 vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  coloured  plates,  1?.  IO5. 

HINTS  ON  GLASS  PAINTING. 

By  an  Amateur. 

With  112  Coloured  Examples.  8vo.  16j, 

A BOOK  OF 

ORNAMENTAL  GLAZING  QUARRIES, 

Collected  and  arranged  from  Ancient  Examples. 

By  Augustus  Wollaston  Franks,  B.A. 

5 vols.  8vo.  cloth,  21.  16s. 

THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  and  a General  Index. 


Uniform  with  “PARKER’S  GLOSSARIES.” 

This  Day,  with  numerous  Coloured  Plates  and  150  Woodcuts. 
One  thick.  Volume.  8vo.,  31s.  6d. 

A HISTORY  of  MODERN  POTTERY  and 

PORCELAIN,  European  and  Oriental.  By  Joseph 
Marryat, 

John  Murray  ; Albemarle  Street, 


Just  Published,  12mo.,  price  4s.  Gd. 

The  character  of  PILATE  and  THE 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE,  A course  of  Sermons  preached 
at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall.  By  William  Sewell,  B.D., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  and  Whitehall  Preacher. 

John  Henry  Parker,  Oxford  and  London. 


^lithaeoluffi'cal  Jnsstitute 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


il.XmVil.Xi  MEBTXXrG,  1850. 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  OXFORD, 

Commencing  Tuesday,  June  18,  and  terminating  Tuesday,  June  25. 
Patron. 

THE  REV.  THE  VICE-CHANCELLOR  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 

President.  t 

THE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF  NORTHAMPTON, 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

Vice-Presidents. 

The  Earl  op  Abingdon,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Berks. 

The  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 

The  Earl  of  Enniskillen,  D.C.L. 

The  Lord  Bishop  op  Oxford,  F.R.S.,  V.P.S.A. 
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NOTICE. 
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a NEW  WORK  by  the  celebrated  John  Evelyn,  entitl^ 

THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION ; 

Including  a condensed  Statement  and  Investigation  of  its  Natural 
and  Scriptural  Evidences. 

Now  first  published,  by  permission  of  W.  J.  Evelyn,  Esq.,M.P., 
from  the  original  MS.  in  the  Library  at  Wotton.  Edited,  with 
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in  dispute. 
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THE  “ AGAPEMONe”  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

As  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  “ Agape- 
nione”  had  a prototype  in  the  celebrated  Family 
of  Love,  some  account  of  this  “wicked  sect”  may 
not  at  this  moment  be  without  interest  to  your 
readers : — 

“ Henry  Nicholas,  a Westphalian,  born  at  Munster, 
but  who  had  lived  a great  while  at  Amsterdam,  and 
some  time  likewise  at  Embden,  was  the  father  of  this 
family.  He  appeared  upon  ttie  stage  about  the  year 
1540,  styled  himself  the  deified  man,  boasted  of  great 
matters,  and  seemed  to  exalt  himself  above  the  condi- 
tion of  a human  creature.  He  was,  as  he  pretended, 
greater  than  Moses  and  Chiist,  because  Moses  had 
taught  mankind  to  hope,  Christ  to  helieve,  hut  he  to 


love ; which  last  being  of  more  worth  than  both  the 
former,  he  was  consequently  greater  than  both  those 
prophets.” — -See  Brandt’s  Hist,  of  the  lleform.  §-c.,  in 
the  Low  Countries,  vol.  i.  p.  105,  ed.  1720, 

According  to  some  writers,  however,  the  sect 
was  not  founded  by  Henry  Nicholas,  but  by  David 
George,  an  Anabaptist  entimsiast  of  Delft,  who 
died  in  1556;  and  indeed  there  is  sorne  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Family  of  Love  grew  out  of  the 
heresies  of  the  said  George,  with  whom  Nicholas, 
had  been  on  friendly  terms. 

“ ‘ Not  content,’  says  Fuller,  speaking  of  Nicholas, 
‘to  confine  his  errors  to  his  own  country,  over  becomes 
into  England,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  joyned  himself  to  the  Dutch  con- 
gregation in  London,  where  he  seduced  a number  of 
artificers  and  silly  women,’”  — Church,  ffisf.,  p.  112, 
ed.  1655. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1575,  according  to  the 
historian  Holiinshed, 

“ Stood  at  Paule’s  Crosse  five  persons,  Englishmen, 
of  the  sect  termed  tlie  Familie  of  Love,  who  there  con- 
fessed themselves  utlerlie  to  detest  as  well  the  author 
of  that  sect,  H.  N.,  as  all  his  damnable  errors  and  he- 
resies. ” 

A curious  little  volume  on  the  history  and  doc- 
trines of  this  sect  appeared  in  the  year  1572,  from 
the  pen  of  John  Rogers,  entitled  The  Displaying  of 
an  horrible  Secte  of  grosse  and  wicked  Hei'etiques, 
naming  them.selves  the  Family  of  Love,  with  the  Lives 
of  their  Authors,  and  what  Doctrine  they  teach  in 
Comers.  Lmprirded  at  London  for  George  Bishop. 
1579.  12mo.  Christopher  Vittall,  a joiner  of 
Southwark,  who  had  been  infected  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Arlus  some  twenty  years  before,  and  whose 
credit  was  great  amongst  the  Family  of  Love,  was 
at  this  period  actively  engaged  in  teaching  their 
doctrines.  He  travelled  about  the  country  to  dis- 
seminate them ; and  was  likewise  author  of  a little 
book,  in  reply  to  Roger’s  Displaying  of  the  sect, 
printed  in  the  same  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1580  the  sect  was  in- 
creasing so  rapidly  in  England,  that  the  govern- 
ment took  active  measures  for  its  suppression,  and 
the  Queen  issued  a proclamation  to  search  for  the 
“ teachers  or  professors  of  the  foresaid  damnable 
sect,”  and  to  “ proceed  severelie  against  them.” 
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This  proclamation  may  be  seen  in  Holiinsbed  and 
in  Camden’s  Annals* 

After  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth — 

« The  Family  of  Love  (or  Lust  rather),”  according 
to  Fuller,  “ presented  a tedious  petition  to  King  James, 
so  that  it  is  questionable  whether  his  Majesty  ever 
graced  it  with  his  perusal!,  wherein  they  endeavoured 
to  oleare  themselves  from  some  misrepresentations,  and 
by  fawning  expression  to  insinuate  themselves  into  his 
Majesty’s  good  opinion.” 

After  printing  the  petition  Fuller  proceeds 
“ I finde  not  what  effect  this  their  petition  produced, 
whether  it  was  slighted  and  the  petitioners  looked  upon 
as  inconsiderable,  or  beheld  as  a few  frantick  folk  out 
of  their  wits,  which  consideration  alone  often  melted 
their  adversaries’  anger  into  pity  unto  them.  The 
main  design  driven  on  in  the  petition  is,  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  Puritans  (as  persons  odious  to 
King  James),  that  they  might  not  fare  the  worse  for 
their  vicinity  unto  them  ; though  these  Familists  could 
not  be  so  desirous  to  leave  them  as  the  others  were 
glad  to  be  left  by  them.  For  if  their  opinions  were  so 
senseless,  and  the  lives  of  these  Familists  so  sensuall  as 
is  reported,  up  purity  at  all  belonged  unto  them.” 

The  Family  of  Love,  after  being  exposed  and 
ridiculed  both  in  “ prose  and  rime,”  finally  “ gave 
up  the  ghost,”  and  was  succeeded  by  another 
“ wicked  sect”  denominated  the  Ranters. 

Edwaed  F.  Kimbault. 


PUNISHMENT  OF  DEATH  BT  BURNING. 

A woman  was  strangled  and  burnt  for  coining 
in  front  of  the  Debtors’  door,  Newgate,  on  the  10th 
of  March,  1789.  I believe  this  to  be  the  last  in- 
stance in  which  this  old  punishment  was  inflicted, 
at  least  in  the  metropolis.  The  burning  part  of 
the  ceremony  was  abolished  by  the  30  Geo.  III., 
c.  48.,  and  death  by  hanging  made  the  penalty  for 
women  in  eases  of  high  or  pettytreason.  E.  S.  S.W.’s 
informants  are  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  crimi- 
nals were  burnt  whilst  living.  The  law,  indeed, 
prescribed  it,  but  the  practice  was  more  humane. 
They  were  first  strangled  ; although  it  sometimes 
happened  that,  through  the  bungling  of  the  exe- 
cutioner, a criminal  was  actually’  burnt  alive,  as 
occurred  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Katherine  Hayes, 
executed  for  the  murder  of  her  husband  in  1726. 
The  circumstances  of  this  case  are  so  remarkable, 
that,  having  referred  to  it,  I am  induced  to  re- 
capitulate the  chief  of  them,  in  the  belief  that  they 
will  interest  your  readers.  Hayes,  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  some  little  property,  lodged  with  his  wife 
Katherine  in  Tyburn,  now  Oxford  Road.  Mrs. 
H ayes  prevailed  upon  two  men,  named  Bill  ings  (who 
lodged  in  the  house)  and  Wood,  a friend  of  Hayes, 
to  assist  her  in  murdering  her  husband.  To  facilitate 


• It  was  reprinted  in  Notes  and  Queries,  Vol.  i. 
p.  17. 


that  object,  Hayes  was  induced  to  drink  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  seven  bottles  (at  that  time  full 
quarts)  of  Mountain  wine,  besides  other  intoxicat- 
ing drinks.  After  finishing  the  seventh  bottle  he 
fell  on  the  floor,  but  soon  after  arose  and  threw 
himself  on  a bed.  There,  whilst  in  a state  of  stupe- 
faction, he  was  despatched  by  Billings  and  Wood 
striking  him  on  the  head  with  a hatchet.  The 
murderers  then  held  council  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  concealing  their  crime,  and  it  was  determined 
that  they  should  mutilate  and  dispose  of  the  body. 
They  cut  off  the  head,  Mrs.  Hayes  holding  a pail 
to  catch  the  blood ; and  she  proposed  that  the 
head  should  be  boiled  until  the  flesh  came  from 
the  skull.  This  advice  was  rejected  on  account  of 
the  time  which  the  process  suggested  would  occupy, 
and  Billings  and  Wood  carried  the  head  in  the 
pail  (it  was  at  night)  to  the  Horseferry  at  West- 
minster, and  there  cast  it  into  the  Thames.  On 
the  following  day  the  murderers  separated  the 
limbs  from  the  body,  and  wrapping  them,  together 
with  the  trunk,  in  two  blankets,  carried  them  to 
Marylebone  fields,  and  placed  them  in  a pond. 
Hayes’  head  not  having  been  carried  away  by  the 
tide,  as  the  murderers  expected  it  would  have  been, 
was  found  floating  at  the  Horseferry  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  attention  of  the  authorities  was  drawn 
to  the  circumstance,  and  the  magistrates  being  of 
opinion  that  a murder  had  been  committed,  caused 
the  head  to  be  washed  and  the  hair  combed  out, 
and  then  had  it  placed  on  a pole  and  exposed  to 
public  view  in  St.  Margaret’s  churchyard,  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the 
suspected  crime.  Great  crowds  of  persons  of  all 
ranks  flocked  to  St.  Margaret’s  churchyard  to  see 
the  head,  and  amongst  the  rest  a young  man  named 
Bennett,  who  perceiving  the  likeness  to  Hayes, 
whom  lie  knew,  immediately  went  to  Mrs.  Hayes 
on  the  subject ; but  she  assured  him  that  her  bus- 
band  was  alive  and  well,  which  satisfied  him.  A 
journeyman  tailor,  named  Patrick,  also  went  to  sec 
the  head,  and  on  his  return  told  his  fellow  work- 
men that  it  was  Hayes.  These  workmen,  who  also 
had  known  Hayes,  then  went  to  look  at  the  head, 
and  felt  the  same  conviction.  It  happened  that 
Billings  worked  at  the  same  shop  in  which  these 
men  were  employed  in  IMonmouth  Street,  and 
when  he  came  to  work  next  morning,  they  told  liiin 
of  the  circumstance.  Billings,  however,  lulled 
their  suspicions  by  declaring  that  he  had  left  hlr.  1 1 
Hayes  at  home  that  morning.  After  the  head  had 
been  exlilbited  for  four  days  in  the  churchyard,  ! 
the  magistrates  caused  it  to  be  placed  in  spirits,  in 
a glass  vessel,  and  in  that  state  it  continued  to  be 
exposed  to  public  view.  Two  friends  of  Hayes, 
named  Ashley  and  Longmore,  who  had  seen  the 
head  without  imagining  that  it  was  bis,  some  time 
after  called  on  Mrs.  Hayes,  on  separate  occasions, 
to  inquire  for  her  husband,  whose  absence  began 
to  be  noticed.  Ashley  and  Longmore  were  mutual 
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I friends,  and  their  suspicions  being  excited  by  the 
I contradictory  statements  which  Mrs.  Hayes  had 
I given  to  them,  they  went  to  look  again  at  the  head, 

‘ when  a minute  examination  satisfied  them  that  it 
had  belonged  to  Hayes.  The  apprehension  of  the 
■ murderers  was  the  result.  On  the  day  they  were 
brought  up  for  examination,  the  trunk  and  limbs 
’ of  the  murdered  man  were  found.  Wood  and 
Billings  confessed  and  pleaded  guilty.  Katherine 
1 Hayes  put  herself  on  her  country,  was  tried  and 
j convicted.  Wood  died  in  prison.  Billings  was 
' hanged  in  Marylebone  fields,  near  the  pond  in 
! which  Hayes’s  body  had  been  concealed.  Kathe- 
rine Hayes  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  under  cir- 
' cuinstances  of  great  horror  ; for,  in  conseciuence  of 
j the  fire  reaching  the  executioner’s  hands,  he  left 
i his  hold  of  the  rope  with  which  he  ought  to  have 
‘ strangled  the  criminal,  before  he  ha<l  executed 
that  part  of  his  duty,  and  the  result  was,  that 
Katherine  Hayes  was  burnt  alive.  The  wretched 
woman  was  seen,  in  the  midst  of  flames,  pushing 
the  blazing  faggots  from  her,  whilst  she  yelled  in 
agony.  Fresh  faggots  were  piled  around  her,  but 
a considerable  time  elapsed  before  her  torments 
ended.  She  suffered  on  the  3rd  of  November, 
1726.  This  tragedy  forms  the  subject  of  a comic 
b.allad  which  is  attributed  to  Swift.  C.  Ross. 

Tlie  communication  of  E.  S.  S.  W.  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  6.),  which  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  shocking,  in- 
duces me  to  send  you  a short  extract  from  Harri- 
son's Derby  and  Nottingham  Journal^  or  Midland 
Advertiser.  The  number  of  this  journal  which  is 
dated  Thursday,  September  23,  1779,  contains  as 
follows  : — 

“ On  Saturday  two  prisoners  were  capitally  con- 
victed at  the  Old  Bailey  of  high  treason,  viz.  Isabella 
Condon,  for  coining  shillings  in  Cold- Bath- Fields  ; 
and  John  Field,  for  coining  shillings  in  Nag’s  Head 
Yard,  Bishopsgate  Street.  They  will  receive  sentence 
to  be  drawn  on  a hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution  ; the 
woman  to  be  burnt,  and  the  man  to  be  hanged.” 

I presume  that  the  sentence  which  the  woman 
tinderwent  was  not  executed.  The  barbarous  ful- 
filment of  such  a law  was,  it  may  be  hoped,  already 
obsolete.  The  motives,  however,  upon  which  this 
law  was  grounded  is  worth  noting : — 

“ In  treason  of  every  kind,”  says  Blaekstone,  “ the 
punishment  of  women  is  the  same,  and  different  from 
that  of  men.  For,  as  the  decency  due  to  the  sex  forbids 
the  exposing  and  publicly  mangling  their  bodies,  their 
sentence  (which  is  to  the  full  as  terrible  to  sensation  as 
the  other)  is  to  be  drawn  to  the  gallows,  and  there  to 
be  burned  alive.”  “ But,”  says  the  foot-note,  “ by  the 
statute  30  Geo.  III.  c.  48.,  women  convicted  in  all  cases 
of  treason,  shall  receive  judgment  to  be  drawn  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  there  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck 
till  dead.” 

The  law,  therefore,  under  which  a woman  could 
be  put  to  death  by  burning,  was  repealed  in  1790. 


Blaekstone  elsewhere  says  ; — 

“ The  humanity  of  the  English  nation  has  authorized, 
by  a tacit  consent,  an  almost  general  mitigation  of  such 
part  of  those  judgments  as  savours  of  torture  and  cruelty : 
a sledge  or  hurdle  being  usually  allowed  to  such  trai- 
tors as  are  condemned  to  be  drawn  ; and  there  being 
very  few  instmees  (and  those  accidental  or  by  negli- 
gence) of  any  persons  being  embowelled  or  burned,  till 
previously  deprived  of  sensation  by  strangling.” 

This  corroborates  the  conclusion  of  E.  S.  S.  W., 
that  the  woman  he  describes  was  strangled  at  the 
stake  to  which  her  neck  was  bound. 

1 wish  to  suggest  to  any  of  your  legal  or  other 
well-informed  correspondents,  who  will  have  the 
kindness  to  take  a little  trouble  for  the  benefit  of 
your  general  readers,  that  an  instructive  and  in- 
teresting communication  might  be  made  by  noting 
down  the  periods  at  which  the  various  more  re- 
volting punishments  under  the  English  law  were 
repealed,  or  fell  into  disuse.  For  instance,  when 
torturcj  such  as  the  rack,  was  last  applied ; when 
embowelling  alive  and  quartering  ceased  to  be 
practised;  and  whose  was  the  last  head  that  fell 
under  the  axe’s  bloody  stroke.  A word  also  on 
the  use  of  the  pillory,  ducking-stool,  stocks,  &c. 
would  interest.  Any  illustrations  of  the  modifi- 
cation of  our  penal  code  would  throw  valuable 
light  on  the  philosophy  and  improvement  of  the 
national  character.  And  I believe  it  would  appear 
that  the  Reformation  gradually  swept  away  the 
black  horrors  of  the  torture-room ; that  the  butchery 
of  the  headsman’s  block  ceased  at  the  close  of  the 
civil  contest  which  settled  the  line  of  regal  suc- 
cession ; and  that  hanging,  which  is  the  proper 
death  of  the  cui’,  is  now  reserved  for  those  only 
who  place  themselves  out  of  the  pale  of  humanity 
by  striking  at  human  life.  Alfeed  Gatty. 

Ecclesfield. 

E.  S.  S.  W.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  6.)  will  find  a case  of 
burning  in  Dodsley  s Annual  Register,  1769, 
p.  117.  ; a Susannah  Lott  was  burned  for  the  mur- 
der of  her  husband  at  Canterbury,  Benjamin  Buss, 
her  paramour,  being  hanged  about  fifteen  minutes 
before  she  was  burned.  T.  S.  N. 


FOLK  EORE. 

Death-hed  Mystery. — In  conversation  with  an 
aged  widow,  — as  devout  and  sensible  as  she  is 
unlettered,  — I yesterday  learned  a death-bed 
mystery  which  appeared  new  to  me,  and  which 
(if  not  more  commonly  known  than  I take  it  to 
be)  you  may  perhaps  think  worthy  of  a place  in 
“Notes  and  Queries,”  to  serve  as  a minor  satel- 
lite to  some  more  luminous  communication,  in 
reply  to  B.  H.  at  Vol.  i.,  p.  315.  My  inform- 
ant’s “ religio  ” (as  she  appears  to  have  derived  it 
by  tradition  from  her  mother,  and  as  confirmed  by 
her  own  experience  in  the  case  of  a father,  a hus- 
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band,  several  children,  and  others),  is  to  the  effect 
that  a considerable  interval  invariably  elapses 
between  the  first  semblance  of  death,  and  what 
she  considers  to  be  the  departure  of  the  soul. 

About  five  minutes  after  the  time  when  death, 
to  all  outward  appearance,  has  taken  place,  “ the 
last  breath,”  as  she  describes,  may  be  seen  to  issue 
with  a vapour,  or  “ steam,”  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  departed. 

The  statement  reminds  me  of  Webster’s  argu- 
ment, in  his  Display  of  supposed  Witchcraft^  chap, 
xvi.,  where,  writing  of  the  bleeding  of  corpses  in 
presence  of  their  murderers,  he  observes  : 

“ If  we  physically  consider  the  union  of  the  soul 
with  the  body  by  the  mediation  of  the  spirit,  then  we 
cannot  rationally  conceive  that  the  soul  doth  utterly 
forsake  that  union,  until  by  putrefaction,  tending  to  an 
absolute  mutation,  it  is  forced  to  bid  farewell  to  its 
beloved  tabernacle ; for  its  not  operating  ad  extra  to 
our  senses,  doth  not  necessarily  infer  its  total  absence. 
And  it  may  be,  that  there  is  more  in  that  of  Abel's  blood 
crying  unto  the  Lord  from  the  ground,  in  a physical 
sense,  than  is  commonly  conceived,”  &c. 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby  (I  think  I remember)  has 
also  made  some  curious  remarks  on  tliis  subject, 
in  his  observations  on  the  Religio  Medici  of  Sir 
T.  Brown.  J.  Sansom. 

Easter  Eggs. — The  custom  of  dyeing  eggs  at 
Easter  (alluded  to,  Vol.  i.,  pp.  244.  and  397.) 
prevails  in  different  parts  of  Cumberland,  and  is 
observed  in  this  city  probably  more  specially 
than  in  any  other  part  of  England.  On  Easter 
Monday  and  Tuesday  the  inhabitants  assemble 
in  certain  adjacent  meadows,  the  children  all 
provided  with  stores  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  coloured 
or  ornamented  in  various  ways,  — some  being 
dyed  an  even  colour  with  logwood,  cochineal, 
&c.;  others  stained  (often  in  a rather  elegant 
manner)  by  being  boiled  in  shreds  of  parti-coloured 
ribbons ; and  others,  again,  covered  with  gilding. 
These  they  tumble  about  upon  the  grass  until  th^ 
break,  when  they  finish  off  by  eating  them.  These 
they  call  />ace-eggs,  being  no  doubt  a corruption 
for  pasche. 

Ellis  custom  is  mentioned  by  Brande  as  existing 
among  the  modern  Greeks;  but  I believe  it  wifi 
be  found  more  or  less  in  almost  all  parts  of  Chris- 
tendom, 

I observed  when  in  Syria  during  Easter  quan- 
tities of  eggs  similarly  dyed ; but  it  did  not  occur 
to  me  at  the  time  to  inquire  whether  the  practice 
was  connected  with  the  season,  and  whether  it  was 
not  confined  to  the  native  Christians. 

Information  upon  this  point,  and  also  upon  the 
general  origin  of  this  ancient  custom,  would  be  in- 
teresting. A SUBSCRIBEE. 

Carlisle,  June  3.  1850. 

May  Marriages  (Vol.  i.,  p.  467.). — This  super- 
stition is  one  of  those  which  have  descended  to 


Christianity  from  Pagan  observances,  and  which 
the  people  have  adopted  without  knowing  the 
cause,  or  being  able  to  assign  a reason.  Carmelli 
tells  us  that  it  still  prevailed  in  Italy  in  1750.* 
It  was  evidently  of  long  standing  in  Ovid’s  time, 
as  it  had  passed  then  into  a proverb  among  the 
people ; nearly  two  centuries  afterwards  Plutarch 
(Quast.  Rom.  86.)  puts  the  question:  Ata  ri  roO 
Vialov  yrjvhi;  ovk  &yovrm  yvraiKas,  which  he  makes  a 
vain  endeavour  to  answer  satisfactorily.  He  as- 
signs three  reasons  : frst,  because  May  being  be- 
tween April  and  June,  and  April  being  consecrated 
to  Venus,  and  June  to  Juno,  those  deities  held 
propitious  to  marriage  were  not  to  be  slighted. 
The  Greeks  were  not  less  observant  of  fitting 
seasons  and  the  propitiation  of  the  yn/i^/Xwt  ftelo. 
Secondly,  on  account  of  the  great  expiatory  cele- 
bration of  the  Lemuria,  when  women  abstained 
from  the  bath  and  the  careful  cosmetic  decoration 
of  their  persons  so  necessary  as  a prelude  to  mar- 
riage rites.  Thirdly,  as  some  say,  because  May 
was  the  month  of  old  men,  Majus  a Majorihts,  and 
therefore  June,  being  thought  to  be  the  month  of 
the  young,  Junius  a Junioribus,  was  to  be  preferred. 
The  Romans,  however,  held  other  seasons  and 
days  unpropitious  to  matrimony,  as  the  days  in 
February  when  the  Parentalia  were  celebrated,  &c. 
June  was  the  favourite  month ; but  no  marriage 
was  celebrated  without  an  augury  being  first  con- 
sulted and  its  auspices  proved  favourable  ( Val. 
Max.  lib.  ii.  c.  1.).  It  would  be  well  if  some  such 
superstitious  observance  among  us  could  serve  as 
a check  to  ill-advised  and  ill-timed  marriages ; and 
I would  certainly  advise  all  prudent  females  to 
continue  to  think  that 

“ The  girls  are  all  stark  naught  that  wed  in  May.” 

S.  W.  Sjngbr. 

Mickleham,  June  12. 

“ Trash  ” or  “ Skriker.”  — Many  hundreds  of 
persons  there  are  in  these  districts  who  place  im- 
plicit credence  in  the  reality  of  the  appearance  of 
a death  sign,  locally  termed  trash  or  skriker.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  a large  black  dog,  with  long 
shaggy  hair,  and,  as  tlie  natives  express  it,  “ eyes 
as  big  as  saucers.”  The  first  name  is  given  to  it 
from  the  peculiar  noise  made  by  its  feet  when  pass- 
ing along,  resembling  that  of  a heavy  shoe  in  a 
miry  road.  Tlie  second  appellation  is  in  allusion 
to  the  sound  of  its  voice  when  heard  by  tho.se 
parties  who  are  unable  to  see  the  appearance  itself. 
According  to  the  statements  of  yjariies  who  have 
seen  the  trash  frequently,  it  makes  its  appearance 
to  some  member  of  that  family  from  which  death 
will  shortly  select  his  victim  ; and,  at  other  times, 
to  some  very  intimate  acquaintance.  Should  any 
one  be  so  courageous  as  to  follow  the  appearance, 
it  usually  makes  its  retreat  with  its  eyes  fronting 


* Stoiia  di  Vari  Costumi,  t.  ii.  p.  221. 
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the  pursuer,  and  either  sinks  into  the  earth  with  a 
strange  noise,  or  is  lost  upon  the  slightest  momentary 
inattention.  Many  have  attempted  to  strike  it 
with  any  weapon  they  had  at  hand ; but  although 
the  appearance  stood  its  ground,  no  material  sub- 
stance could  ever  be  detected.  It  may  be  added 
that  “trash”  does  not  confine  itself  to  clmrch- 
yards,  though  frequently  seen  in  such  localities. 

T.  T.  W. 

Burnley. 

NOTES  ON  MILTON. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  i.,  p.  387.) 

L'  Allegro. 

On  1.6.  (D.);  — 

“ Where  triumphant  Darkness  hovers 
With  a sable  wing,  that  covers 
Brooding  Horror.” 

Crashaw,  Psalm  xxiii. 

On  1. 11.  (G.)  Drayton  has  this  expression  in 
his  Heroical  Epistles:  — 

“ Find  me  out  one  so  young,  so  fair,  so  free.” 

King  John  to  Matilda, 

and  afterwards, — 

“ Leave  that  accursed  cell ; 

There  let  black  Night  and  Melancholy  dwell.” 

On  1.  24.  (G.)  Most  probably  from  a couplet 
in  Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  : — 

“ And  ever  and  anon  she  thinks  upon  the  man. 

That  was  so  fine,  so  fair,  so  hlith,  so  debonaire.” 
P.3.  Sc.  2.  p.  603.  ed.  1621.  4to. 

And  in  Randolph’s  Aristippus,  — 

“ A bowle  of  wine  is  wondrous  boone  chere 
To  make  one  hlith,  bu.vome,  and  deboneere.” 

P.  13.  ed.  1630.  4to. 

On  1.  27.  (G.) 

“ Manes.  Didst  thou  not  find  I did  quip  thee  ? 

“ Psijllus.  No,  verily  ; why,  what’s  a quip? 

“ Manes.  We  great  girders  call  it  a short  saying  of 
a sharp  wit,  with  a bitter  sense  in  a sweet  word.” 

Alexander  and  Campaspe,  Old  Plays,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 1 3. 

ed.  I 780. 

“ Then  for  your  Lordship’s  Quippes  and  quick  jestes. 
Why  Gesta  Romanorum  were  nothing  to  them.” 

Sir  Gyles  Goosecappe,  a Com.,  SIg.  G.  2.  4to.  1606. 

Crank  is  used  in  a different  sense  by  Drayton  : — 
“ Like  Chanticleare  he  crowed  crank. 

And  piped  full  merily.”  . 

Vol.  iv.  p.  1402.  ed.  1753. 

On  1.31.  (M.):  — 

“ There  dainty  Joys  laugh  at  white-headed  Caring.” 
Fletcher’s  Purple  Island,  C.  vi.  St.  35. 

On  1.42.  (G.):  — 

“ The  cheerful  lark,  mounting  from  early  lied. 

With  sweet  salutes  awakes  the  drowsy  Light ; 

The  earth  slice  left,  and  up  to  Heaven  is  fled; 
There  chants  her  Maker's  praises  out  of  sight.” 
Purple  Island,  C.  lx.  St.  2. 


“ From  heaven  high  to  chase  the  eheareless  darke. 
With  raery  note  her  lowd  salutes  the  morning  larke.” 
Faery  Queene,  B.  i.  c.  1 1. 

On  1.45.  (G.):  — 

“ 'I’lie  chearful  birds,  chirping  him  sweet  good-morrow. 
With  nature’s  music  do  beguile  his  sorrow.” 

Sylvester’s  Du  Bartas. 

On  1. 67.  (G.)  See  note  already  inserted  in 
“Notes  and  Queries,”  p.  316. 

On  1.75.  (G.):  — 

“ 111  May  the  meads  are  not  so  pied  with  flowers.” 
Sylvester's  Du  Burins. 

On  1.78.  (G.)  So  in  Comm; — 

“ And  casts  a gl  earn  over  the  tufted  grove.  ” 

V.  225. 

On  1.  80.  (G.)  : - 

“ Loadstar  of  Love  and  Loadstone  of  all  hearts.” 

Drummond. 

On  1.  117.  (Anon.)  See  extracts  from  the 
Diary  of  a Lover  of  Literature.  To  me  this  line 
seems  to  allude  to  the  imagination  in  sleep  : — 

“ Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream.” 

On  1.  121.  (G.);  — 

“ Yet  served  1,  gentles,  seeing  store 
Of  dainty  girls  beside.” 

Albion  s England,  p.  218.  4to.  1602. 

On  1.125.  (G.):  — 

“ In  saffron  robes  and  all  his  solemn  rites. 
Thrice  sacred  Hymen." 

Sylvester's  Du  Bartas. 
And  in  Spanish  Tragedy : — 

“ The  two  first  the  nuptial  torches  hore. 

As  brightly  burning  as  the  mid-day’s  sun: 

But  after  them  doth  Hymen  hie  as  fast. 

Clothed  in  sable  and  a saffron  robe.” 

On  1.  187.  (G.):~ 

“ Marrying  their  sweet  tunes  to  the  angels’  lays,  ” 
Sylvester’s  Du  Bartas. 

On  1.  144.  (D.) 

“ Those  precious  mysteries  that  dwell 
In  Music’s  ravished  soul.” 

Crashaw's  Music’s  Duet. 

J.  F.  M. 


colvil’s  whigg’s  supplication. 

Heber  possessed  a curious  MS.  volume  entitled 
A Poetical  Miscellany,  selected  from  the  Works  of 
the  Men  of  Genim  of  the  XVIIth  Century.  In 
Part  XI.  of  the  Bibliotheca  Heberiana  it  is  thus 
described : — 

“ The  first  part  of  this  volume  was  obviously  col- 
lected by  a Scotchman,  and  it  includes  pieces  by  Ben 
Jonson,  Wither,  Dr.  Donne,  &c.  It  must  have  been 
made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The 
second  portion  of  the  volume  is  a later  production  ; a 
humourous  poem,  called  a Whig’s  Supplication,  by 
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S.  C.,  in  which  there  is  a remarkable  notice  of  Cleve- 
land, Donne,  and  ‘ Bass  Divine.’  The  latter  name  some- 
body has  ignorantly  altered,  not  knowing,  probably, 
who  ‘ Bass  Divine  ’ was.  The  poem  is  in  imitation 
of  Hudibras,  both  in  style  and  metre.” 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  writer  of  this 
notice  never  suspected  that  the  author  of  the  second 
part,  and  the  collector  of  the  first  part  of  the 
volume,  was  Samuel  Colvil,  whose  celebrated  poem, 
The  Whigg's  Supplication,  or  the  Scotch  Hudibras, 
went  through  so  many  editions,  from  1667  to  1796. 
This  “ mock  poem,”  as  the  author  terms  it,  turns 
upon  the  insurrection  of  the  Covenanters  in  Scot- 
land in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  An  in- 
teresting notice  of  it,  and  other  imitations  of 
Hudibras,  will  be  found  in  the  Retrospective  Re- 
vieiv,  vol.  iii.  pp.  317-335. 

Edwabd  F.  RlMBAUnT. 


HUBEET  BE  SCEUe’s  SIX  BRASS  STATUES. 

In  a curious  MS.  Diary  of  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  lately  come  into  my  posses- 
sion, I find  the  following  entry  concerning  the 
sculptor,  Hubert  le  Soeur  : — 

“ March  7.  1628.  Had  an  interview  with  y®  fa- 
mous and  justly  renowned  artiste  H.  le  Sueur,  who, 
being  late  come  to  this  countrie,  I had  never  scene 
before.  He  showed  me  several  famous  statues  in 
brasse.” 

This  is  probably  the  earliest  notice  of  the  cele- 
brated pupil  of  John  of  Bologna  after  his  settle- 
ment in  England.  Dallaway,  in  his  Anecdotes  of 
the  Arts  in  England  (p.  395.),  after  stating  that 
Hubert  le  Soeur  arrived  here  about  the  year  1630, 
says,— - 

“ If  he  was  associated  with  Pierre  Tacea,  who  finished 
thehorse  in  the  equestrian  statue  of  Henry  IV.  in  1610, 
left  incomplete  on  the  death  of  his  master,  John  of  Bo- 
logna, two  years  preceding,  he  must  have  been  far 
advanced  in  life.  Three  only  of  his  works  in  bronze 
are  now  known  with  certainty  to  exist  : the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Charles  I.  [at  Charing  Cross],  a bust 
of  the  same  monarch  with  a casque  in  the  Roman  style 
[now  at  Stourhead],  and  a statue  in  armour  of  William 
Herbert,  Karl  of  Pembroke,  Lord  High  Chamberlain 
and  Chancellor  of  Oxford.  The  last  was  given  to  the 
University  by  T.,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  about  the  time  of 
the  restoration.” 

The  “ several  fiimous  statues  in  brasse”  alluded 
to  by  the  writer  of  the  Diary  above  quoted,  were 
probably  those  which  afterwards  ornamented  the 
gardens  of  St.  James’s  Palace.  Peacham,  in  his 
Complete  Gentleman  (2nd  edit.,  4to.  1634),  having 
spoken  of  the  collection  of  statues  at  Arundell 
House,  says : — 

“ King  Charles  also,  ever  since  his  coming  to  the 
Crown,  hath  amply  testified  a royal  liking  of  ancient 


Statues,  by  causing  a whole  army  of  foreign  Emperors, 
Captains,  and  Senators,  all  at  once  to  land  on  his  coasts, 
to  come  and  do  him  homage  and  attend  him  in  his 
Palaces  of  Saint  James  and  Somerset  House.  A great 
part  of  these  belonged  to  the  great  Duke  of  Mantua ; 
and  some  of  the  old  Greek  marble  bases,  columns,  and 
altars  were  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Apollo’s  temple 
at  Delos,  by  that  noble  and  absolutely  complete  gen- 
tleman, Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Kn*.  In  the  garden  of 
St.  James,  there  are  also  half  a dozen  brass  statues,  rare 
ones,  cast  by  Hubert  le  Sueur,  his  Majesty’s  servant, 
now  dwelling  in  St.  Bartholomew’s,  London ; the  most 
industrious  and  excellent  statuary,  in  all  materials,  that 
ever  this  country  enjoyed.  The  best  of  them  is  the 
Gladiator,  moulded  from  that  in  Cardinal  Borghesi’s 
Villa,  by  the  procurement  and  industry  of  ingenious 
Master  Gage.  And  at  this  present,  the  said  Master 
Sueur  hath  divers  other  admirable  moulds  to  cast  in 
brass  for  his  Majesty,  and  among  the  rest,  that  famous 
Diana  of  Ephesu.s.  But  the  great  Horse  with  his  Ma- 
jesty upon  it,  twice  as  great  as  the  life,  and  now  well 
nigh  finished,  will  compare  with  that  of  the  New  Bridge 
at  Paris,  or  those  others  at  Florence  and  Madrid, 
though  made  by  Sueur,  his  master  John  de  Bologna, 
that  rare  workman,  who  not  long  since  lived  at  Flo- 
rence. ” 

The  bronze  statue  of  the  Gladiator  originally 
stood  (according  to  Ned  Ward’s  London  Spy)  in 
the  Parade  facing  the  Horse  Guards.  Dodsley 
{Environs,  iii.  741.)  says  it  was  removed  by  Queen 
Anne  to  Hampton  Court,  and  from  thence,  by 
George  the  Fourth,  to  the  private  grounds  of 
Windsor  Castle,  where  it  now  is.  Query,  What 
has  become  of  the  other  five  “ famous  statues  in 
brass  ? ” Edward  F.  Rimbault. 


BISHOP  jewedd’s  eibeaet. 

What  became  of  Bishop  J ewell's  library  ? Cassan 
mentions  {Lives  of  Bishops  of  Salisbury,  vol.  ii. 
p.  55.)  that 

“ He  had  collected  an  excellent  library  of  books  of 
all  sorts,  not  excepting  the  most  impertinent  of  the 
Popish  authors,  and  here  it  was  that  he  spent  the 
greatest  and  the  best  part  of  his  time,”  &c. 

Bishop  Jewell  died  Sept.  22.  1571. 

In  the  Account  Books  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  I find  the  following  items : — 

“ A.n.  1572.  Solut.  D"°  Praesidi  equitanti  Sarisbur. 
pro  libris  per  billam,  iij*‘  xvi®. 

“ Solut.  pro  libris  D"‘.  episcopi  Sar.,  c‘‘. 

“ A.n.  1574.  Solut.  per  Dom.  Priesidem  pro  libris 
M"  Jewell,  xx‘‘.” 

Whether  these  books  were  a portion  only,  or  the 
whole  of  the  library  of  Bishop  Jewell,  I am  unable 
to  discover ; nor  am  I aware  at  present  whether 
Bishop  Jewell’s  autograph  is  in  any  of  the  books 
of  Magdalen  College  Libivary.  The  president  was 
Lawrence  Humphrey,  author  of  a Life  of  Jewell. 

Magdaeenensis. 
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■ THE  LOW  WINDOW. 

The  low  windows  in  the  chancel  of  .so  many  of 
our  ancient  churches  have  proved  a fruitful  source 
of  discussion  among  archseologists,  and  numerous 
theories  have  been  advanced  respecting  their  use. 
Perhaps  the  words  of  the  chameleon  in  the  fable 
i might  be  addressed  to  many  who  have  attempted 
to  account  for  their  existence,  “You  all  are  right 
and  all  are  wrong” — right  in  your  supposition 
that  they  were  thus  used  ; but  wrong  in  maintain- 
ing that  this  was  the  exclusive  purpose.  Some 
example,  in  fiict,  may  be  adduced  irreconcileable 
with  any  particular  conjecture,  and  sufficient  to 
overturn  every  theory  which  may  be  set  up.  One 
object  assigned  is,  the  distribution  of  alms  ; and  it 
is  surely  reasonable  to  imagine  that  money  col- 
lected at  the  offertory  should  have  been  given  to 
paupers  from  the  chancel  through  this  convenient 
aperture.  The  following  passage  from  the  Eccle- 
siologist,  quoted  in  page  441.  of  “JSTotes  and 
Queries,”  has  induced  me  to  bring  this  subject 
forward  : — 

“ In  them  (churchyards)  prayers  are  not  now  com- 
monly poured  forth  to  God,  nor  are  doles  distributed 
to  his  poor.” 

I Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  relief  could 
I scarcely  be  given  to  a crowd  of  importunate 
! claimants  without  the  interposition  of  some  barrier ; 
j and  where  could  a more  appropriate  place  be  found 
! than  the  low  window  ? Can  any  of  your  readers, 

' therefore,  oblige  me  with  some  information  upon 
these  points  ? Where  were  the  alms  bestowed,  if 
: not  here  ? An  almonry  is  described  in  some  recent 
! works  as  “a  building  near  the  church.”  What 
, authority  is  there  for  such  an  assertion,  and  do 
, any  examples  of  such  structures  remain  ? What 
; evidence  is  there  that  this  business  was  transacted 
in  the  churchyard,  in  the  porch,  or  in  any  par- 
ticular part  of  the  edifice  ? 

Although  these  mysterious  openings  are  pro- 
bably, with  one  or  two  exceptions  in  Normandy, 
peculiar  to  this  country,  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain 
where  the  poor  on  the  Continent  usually  receive 
such  charitable  donations.  In  an  interior  of  a 
Flemish  cathedral,  by  an  artist  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  a man  is  represented  in  the  act  of  deli- 
vering bread  to  a number  of  eager  beggars,  from  a 
sort  of  pew  ; showing,  at  least,  as  above  remarked, 
that  some  such  protection  was  requisite. 

There  is  another  Query  connected  with  this 
subject,  which  I beg  to  submit.  Some  ancient 
frescoes  were  lately  discovered  in  the  chapel  of 
Eton  College,  with  a compartment  containing 
' (according  to  a letter  in  the  Ecclesiologist)  a bishop 
administering  the  Holy  Communion  to  a converted 
Jew,  through  a low  window.  Can  any  one,  from 
recollection  or  the  inspection  of  drawings,  (for  the 
original  has  disappeared,)  assure  me  that  he  does 
not  hold  in  his  hand  a piece  of  money,  or  a portion 
of  bread,  for  the  supply  of  his  bodily  wants  ? T. 


i®lm0r  eattcrtc^. 

North  Sides  of  Churchyards  unconsecrated.  — 
In  the  West  of  England  I have  found  an  opinion 
to  prevail  in  rural  parishes,  that  the  north  side  of 
our  churchyards  was  left  unconsecrated  very  com- 
monly, in  order  that  the  youth  of  the  village  might 
have  the  use  of  it  as  a playground.  And,  in  one 
parish,  some  few  years  ago,  I had  occasion  to  in- 
terrupt the  game  of  football  in  a churchyard  on 
the  “ revel”  Sunday,  and  again  on  another  festival. 
I also  found  some  reluctance  in  the  people  to  have 
their  friends  buried  north  of  the  church. 

Is  there  any  ground  for  believing  that  our 
churchyards  were  ever  thus  consecrated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
north  ? J.  Sansom. 

Hatfield  — Consecration  of  Chapel  there.  — Le 
Neve,  in  his  Lives  of  Protestant  Bishops  (ii.  144.), 
states,  that  Richard  Neile,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
went  to  Hatfield,  6th  May,  1615,  to  consecrate  the 
chapel  in  the  house  there  lately  built  by  Robert, 
Earl  of  Salisbury.  I have  applied  to  the  Registrar 
of  Lincoln  diocese,  in  which  Hatfield  was  (until 
recently)  locally  situated,  for  a copy  of  the  no- 
tarial act  of  consecration ; but  it  appears  that  the 
register  of  Bishop  Neile  ivas  taken  away  or  de- 
stroyed in  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, no  record  of  his  episcopality  now  exists  at 
Lincoln. 

Le  Neve  says  he  had  the  most  part  of  his  account 
of  Bishop  Neile  from  Thomas  Baker,  B.D.  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  who  had  it  from  a 
grandson  of  the  Bishop’s.  He  quotes  also  Featley’s 
MS.  Collections. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether 
Bishop  Neile’s  episcopal  register  for  Lincoln  is  in 
existence,  or  whether  any  transcript  of  it  is  known  ? 
or  if  any  evidence,  confirmatory  of  Le  Neve’s  state- 
ment of  the  fact  and  date  of  the  consecration  of 
the  chapel  of  Hatfield,  is  known  to  exist  ? 

William  H.  Cope. 

P.  S-  I have  examined  Dr.  Matthew  Hutton’s 
transcripts  of  the  Lincoln  registers,  in  the  Harleian 
MSS.,  but  they  do  not  come  down  to  within  a 
centui-y  of  Bishop  Neile’s  episcopate. 

Ulrich  von  Hutten  (Vol.  i.,  p.  336.).  — In  one 
of  the  Quarterly  Reviews  is  an  account  of  Ulrich 
von  Hutten  and  the  Epistolm  Ohscurorum  Virornm. 
Will  S.  W.  S.,  or  any  one  who  takes  interest  in 
Ulrich,  tell  me  where  it  is  ? A meagre  article  in 
the  Retrospective  Review,  vol.  v.  p.  56.,  mentions 
only  one  edition  of  the  Epistolce,  Francfurti  ad 
Mainum,  1643.  Is  there  any  recent  edition  with 
notes  ? Mine,  Lond.  1710,  is  without,  and  remark- 
able only  for  its  dedication  to  Isaac  Bickerstaffe, 
Esq.,  and  the  curious  mistake  which  Isaac  made 
when  he  acknowledged  it  in  The  Tatler,  of  sup- 
posing the  letters  genuine.  Is  it  known  to  what 
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scholar  we  are  indebted  for  so  neat  an  edition  of 
a book  then  so  little  known  in  England,  and  so 
little  in  accordance  with  English  taste  at  that 
time  ? H.  B.  C. 

University  Club,  May  29. 

Simon  of  Ghent. — Can  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents give  me  any  information  concerning  Simon, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  1297-1315,  further  than 
what  is  said  of  him  in  Godwini  de  Prcesulihus 
Anglice,  and  in  Wanley’s  Catalogue,  where  he  is 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  Begulce  Sanctimonialium 
Ordinis  Sti  Jacohi  ? Why  is  he  called  “ Ganda- 
vensis,”  or  “ De  Gandavo,”  seeing  that  he  is  said 
to  have  been  born  in  London  ? J.  Morton. 

Boetius'  Consolations  of  Philosophy.  — Alfred 
the  Great  translated  this  work  into  Anglo-Saxon; 
Chaucer,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Lord  Preston  into 
English. 

Has  Queen  Elizabeth's  work  (which  she 
executed  during  her  captivity  before  she  ascended 
the  throne)  been  printed  ? Richard  Viscount 
Preston’s  appeared  first,  I believe,  in  1712,  in 
12mo.  How  often  has  it  been  reprinted?  What 
other  English  translations  have  been  made,  and 
what  are  the  latest?  Jartzberq. 

Gloucestershire  Gospel  Tree. — Mary  Roberts,  in 
her  Ruins  and  Old  Trees  associated  with  Historical 
Events.,  gives  a very  pretty  .account  of  a certain 
Gospel  Tree.  Can  any  kind  correspondent  inform 
me  where  in  Gloucestershire  it  is  situated  ? Al- 
though a native  of  the  county,  I never  heard  of  it. 

W.  H.  B. 

Churchyards — Epitaphs.  — Up  to  tlie  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  churchyards  appear  to  have  been 
considered  almost  as  sacred  as  churches;  but  soon 
after  that  period,  though  reg.arded  as  places  of  sanc- 
tuary, they  were  often  used  for  profane  purposes. 
I recollect  reading  of  fairs  and  rustic  sports  being 
held  in  them  as  early  as  John’s  reign,  but  unfor- 
tunately I have  not  been  an  observer  of  your 
motto,  and  know  not  now  where  to  refer  for  such 
instances.  I shall  therefore  feel  obliged  to  any 
of  your  readers  who  will  specify  a few  instances  of 
the  profiination  of  churchyards  at  different  periods, 
or  refer  me  to  works  where  such  may  be  found. 
Churchyards  appear  to  have  been  used  in  special 
cases  for  sepulture  from  the  year  750,  but  not 
commonly  so  used  till  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Are  there  any  instances  of  sepulchral  mo- 
numents, between  the  above  dates,  now  existing  in 
churchyards  ? 

Stone  crosses,  evidently  of  Saxon  or  very  early 
Roman  structure,  are  found  in  churchyards,  but 
I am  not  .aware  of  any  sepulchral  monuments  de- 
t.ached  from  the  church  of  the  same  date.  I shall 
be  glad  of  any  notices  of  early  monuments  or 
rem.arkable  epitaphs  in  churchyards.  AV’hen  did 


churchyards  cease  to  be  places  of  sanctuary  ? C 
What  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  “ yard  ?”  ' ‘ 
and  was  not  “ God’s  acre  ” applied  to  Christian  i) 
cemeteries  before  sepulture  was  admitted  in 
churches  or  chuchy.ai’ds?  W.  H.  K. 

Drayton  Beauchamp,  June  10.  | 

Anthony  Warton. — ^^Vho  was  Anthony  W arton, 
minister  of  the  word  at  Breamore,  in  Hampshire, 
and  author  of  Refinement  of  Zion,  London,  1657  ? 
Another  Anthony  Warton  was  matriculated  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  2nd  Nov.,  1665,  at 
sixteen,  as  son  of  Francis  AVarton,  of  Breamore, 
Hants,  plebeian.  He  remained  clerk  till  1671  ; ^ 
chaplainfrom  1671  to  1674;  instituted  vicarof God- 
aiming, Surrey,  in  1682;  obiit  15th  March,  1714— 

15.  He  was  father  of  Thomas  AVarton,  Demy  and 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  vicar  of  Basingstoke,  , 
Hants,  and  ofCobham,  Surrey,  Professor  of  Poetry  ‘ 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  1718-28;  who  was  i 
father  of  the  more  celebrated  Thomas  AVarton, 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  of  J oseph 
AV.arton,  Head  Master  of  AVinchester  School. 

Manning  says  (^History  of  Surrey,  vol.  i.  p.  648.)  ! 
that  Anthony  AA^arton,  vicar  of  Breamore,  Hants,  i 
was  younger  brother  of  Michael  AA'^arton,  Esq.,  of 
Beverley,  but  originally  of  AA'^arton  Hall  in  Lanca- 
shire. Both  AVood  and  Manning  seem  t(>  have 
confounded  the  first  Anthony  with  the  clerk,  &c. 
of  Magdalen.  AVas  the  former  brother  of  Francis  ? 

Magdalenbnsis. 

Cardinals  Hat.  — 0’H.allor.an  mentions  the 
cardinal’s  hat  — “ birede”  — “ biretrum”  — as  the 
hat  anciently  worn  by  the  Irish  doctors.  AVhat  is  i 
its  history  ? J.  Sansom. 

Maps  of  London. — I should  be  grateful  to  any  : 
of  your  correspondents  who  could  inform  me 
whether  there  are  any  maps  of  London  before  that  ' 
of  Aggas  ? what  they  are?  and  where  they  are  to 
be  found  ? The  d.ate  of  Aggas’s  map  is  supposed  to 
be  a’oout  1560,  and  must  have  been  after  1548,  as 
the  site  of  Essex  House  in  the  Str.and  is  there 
called  “ Paget  Place.”  There  is  a MS.  map  by 
Anthony  Van  Den  AA'’yngerde  in  the  Sutherland 
Collection  in  the  Bodleian,  the  date  of  which  would 
be  about  1559.  Edward  Foss.  < 

Griffith  of  Penrhyn. — Can  any  of  your  corre-  j 
spondents  refer  me  to  a good  pedigree  of  Griffith  | 
OF  Penrhyn  and  Carnarvon  ? 

AA^ideiam  D’Oyly  Bayley.  . 

Coatham,  near  Redear. 

The  Mariners  Compass. — What  is  the  origin  ; 
of  the  fleur-de-lis  with  which  the  northern  radius 
of  the  compass-card  is  always  ornamented? 

N AUTIEUS. 

Pontefract  on  the  Thames.  — Permit  me  to  ask, 
through  the  medium  of  your  usel'ul  publication, 
where  Pontcfr.act  on  the  Thames  was  situate  in 
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the  fourteenth  century  ? Several  documents  of 
E(hv.  II.  are  dated  from  Sliene  (Kiclimond)  ; in 
131S,  one  from  iMortelak  ; in  1322,  one  from  Istel- 
worlh  ; and  several  are  dated  or  Poiitern 

fructum  super  Thamis.  (See  Rymer’s  Posfiera.)  It 
is  very  clear  that  this  Fountfrcyt  on  the  Tliames 
must  have  been  at  no  great  distance  from  Shene, 
^Morthike,  and  Isleworth,  also  upon  the  Thames; 
and  this  is  further  corroborated  by  the  dates  fol- 
lowing, from  the  places  alluded  to,  so  closely. 

N. 

June  14.  1850. 


Replied. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  STUDY  OF 
GEOMETRY  IN  EANCASIIIRE. 

The  extensive  study  of  geometry  in  Lancashire 
and  the  northern  counties  genei’ally  is  a fact  which 
has  forced  itself  u[)on  the  attention  of  several  ob- 
servers; but  none  of  these  have  attempted  to  assign 
any  reasons  for  so  singular  an  occurrence.  Indeed, 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  study  of  any  par- 
ticular branch  of  science,  notwithstanding  their 
attractive  features,  have  but  rarely  engaged  the 
attention  of  those  best  qualilied  for  the  undertak- 
ing Fully  satisfied  with  pursuing  their  ordinary 
courses  of  investigation,  they  have  scarcely  ever 
stopped  to  inquire  who  first  started  the  subject 
of  their  contemj)lations ; nor  have  they  evinced 
innch  more  assiduity  to  ascertain  the  how,  the 
when,  or  in  what  favoured  locality  he  had  his  e.xist- 
ence : and  hence  the  innumerable  misappropriations 
of  [larticular  discoveries,  the  unconscious  travers- 
ing of  already  exhausted  fields  of  research,  and 
many  of  the  bickerings  which  have  taken  place 
amongst  the  rival  claimants  for  the  honour  of 
priority. 

Mr.  Halliwell’s  Letters  on  the  Progress  of 
Science  sufficiently  show  that  the  study  of  geo- 
metry was  almost  a nonentity  in  England  pre- 
viously to  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Before  this  period  Dr.  Dee,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  preliminary  discourse  to  Bil- 
lingsley’s Euclid,  had  indeed  resided  at  Manches- 
ter (1595),  but  his  residence  here  could  effect  little 
in  favour  of  geometry,  seeing,  as  is  observed  by  a 
writer  in  the  Penny  Cyclopcedia  — 

“ The  character  of  the  lectures  on  Euclid  was  in 
those  days  extremely  different  from  that  of  our  own 
time  ....  the  propositions  of  Euclid  being  then  taken 
as  so  many  pegs  to  hang  a speech  upon.” 

Similar  remarks  evidently  apply  to  Horrocks 
and  Crabtree  (1641);  for  although  were  natives 
of  Lancashire,  and  the  latter  a resident  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Manchester,  their  early  death  would  pre- 
vent the  exertion  of  any  considerable  influence ; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  they  ever  paid  any  atten- 


tion to  the  study  of  the  ancient  geometry.  Richard 
Towneley,  Esq.,  of  Towneley  (1671),  is  known  to 
have  been  an  ardent  cultivator  of  science,  but  his 
residence  was  principally  in  London.  It  may, 
however,  be  mentioned  to  his  honour,  that  he  was 
the  first  to  discover  luhat  is  usually  known  as  “ Mur- 
riottes  Law"  for  the  expansion  of  gases.  At  a later 
period  (1728-1763),  the  name  of  “John  Hamp- 
son,  of  Leigh,  in  Lancashire,”  appears  as  a corre- 
spondent to  the  Lady' s Diary ; but  since  he  mostly 
confined  his  speculations  to  subjects  relating  to 
the  Diophantine  Analysis,  he  cannot  be  considered 
as  the  originator  of  the  revival  in  that  branch  of 
study  now  under  consideration.  Such  being  the 
case,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  “ Ohlham 
Mathematical  Society”  was  really  the  great  pro- 
moter of  the  study  of  the  ancient  geometry  in  Lan- 
cashire; for  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century,  and  almost  up  to  the  present  date,  it  has 
numbered  amongst  its  members  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  geometers  of  modern  times.  A cur- 
sory glance  at  some  of  the  mathematical  periodi- 
cals of  that  date  will  readily  furnish  the  names  of 
Ainsivorth,  whose  elegant  productions  in  pure 
geometry  adorn  the  pages  of  the  Gejitleman's  and 
Burrow's  Diaries;  Taylor,  the  distinguished  tutor 
ofWolfenden;  Fletcher,  whose  investigations  in 
the  Gentleman's  Diary  and  the  Mathematical  Com- 
panion  entitle  him  to  the  highest  praise  ; Wolfenden, 
acknowledged  by  all  as  one  of  the  most  profound 
mathematicians  of  the  last  century  ; Hilton,  after- 
wards the  talented  editor  of  that  “ work  of  rare 
merit”  the  Lioeypool  Student;  and  last,  though 
not  least,  the  distinguished  Biitterworth,  whose 
elegant  and  extensive  correspondence  occupies  so 
conspicuous  a place  in  the  Student,  the  Mathema- 
tical Repository,  the  Companion,  the  Encpiirer,  the 
Leeds  Correspondent,  and  the  York  Courant.  Be- 
sides these,  we  find  the  names  of  Mabbot,  ’Wood, 
Holt  (Manenniensis),  Clarke  (Salfordoniiensis),  as 
then  resident  at  Manchester  and  in  constant  com- 
munication with,  if  not  actually  members  of  the 
society;  nor  can  it  be  doubled  from  the  evidence 
of  existing  documents  that  the  predilection  for  the 
study  of  the  ancient  geometry  evinced  by  various 
members  of  this  Lancashire  School,  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  minds  of  such  distin- 
guished proficients  as  Ciinliffe,  Campbell,  Lowry, 
Whitley,  and  Swale. 

Hence  it  would  seem  that  many,  and  by  no  means 
improbable,  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  “ the  very 
remarkable  circumstance  of  the  geometrical  ana- 
lysis of  the  ancients  having  been  cultivated  with 
eminent  success  in  the  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, and  particularly  in  Lancashire.”  Mr.  Harvey, 
at  the  York  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 
1831,  eloquently  announced  “that  when  Playfair, 
in  one  of  his  admirable  papers  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  expressed  a fear  that  the  increasing  taste 
for  analytical  science  would  at  length  drive  the 
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ancient  geometry  from  its  favoured  retreat  in  tlie 
British  Isles;  the  Professor  seemed  not  to  be 
aware  that  there  existed  a devoted  band  of  men  in 
the  north,  resolutely  bound  to  the  pure  and  ancient 
forms  of  geometry,  who  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult 
of  steam  engines,  cultivated  it  with  unyielding 
ardour,  preserving  the  sacred  fire  under  circum- 
stances which  would  seem  from  their  nature  most 
calculated  to  extinguish  it.”  Mr.  Harvey,  however, 
admitted  his  inability  clearly  to  trace  the  “ true 
cause  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon,”  but  at  the 
same  time  suggested  that  “ a taste  for  pure  geo- 
metry, something  like  that  for  entomology  among 
the  weavers  of  Spitalfields,  may  have  been  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son ; but  who  was  the  dis- 
tinguished individual  y?rsi  to  create  it,  in  the 
peculiar  race  of  men  here  adverted  to,  seems  not 
to  be  known.”  However,  as  “ the  two  great  re- 
storers of  ancient  geometry,  Matthew  Stewart  and 
Robert  Simson,  it  may  be  observed,  lived  in  Scot- 
land,” he  asks  the  important  questions;  — “Did 
their  proximity  encourage  the  growth  of  this  spirit? 
Or  were  their  writings  cultivated  by  some  teacher 
of  a village  school,  who  communicated  by  a method, 
which  genius  of  a transcendental  order  knows  so 
well  how  to  employ,  a taste  for  these  sublime  in- 
quiries, so  that  at  length  they  gradually  worked 
their  way  to  the  anvil  and  the  loom  ?” 

An  attentive  consideration  of  these  questions  in 
all  their  bearings  has  produced  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  a full  conviction  that  we  must  look  to  other 
sources  for  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  ancient 
geometry  than  either  the  writings  of  Stewart  or 
Simson.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  the  most 
eminent  geometer  of  our  own  times.  Professor 
Davies— -whose  signature  of  Pen-And-Ink  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  8.)  affords  but  a flimsy  disguise  for  his  well- 
known  propria  persona — that  “ it  was  a great  mis- 
take for  these  authors  to  have  written  their  prin- 
cipal works  in  the  Latin  language,  as  it  has  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  prevent  their  study 
among  the  only  geometers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury who  were  competent  to  understand  and  value 
them;”  and  it  is  no  less  singular  than  true,  as 
the  same  writer  elsewhere  observes,  “ that  whilst 
Dr.  Stewart’s  writings  were  of  a kind  calculated 
to  render  them  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  non- 
academic  school  of  English  geometers,  they  remain 
to  this  day  less  generally  known  than  the  writings 
of  any  geometer  of  these  kingdoms.”  The  same 
remarks,  in  a slightly  qualified  form,  may  be  applied 
to  most  of  the  writings  of  Simson  ; for  although  his 
edition  of  Euclid  is  now  the  almost  universally 
adopted  text-book  of  geometry  in  England,  at  the 
time  of  its  first  appearance  in  1756  it  did  not  differ 
so  much  from  existing  translations  as  to  attract 
particular  attention  by  the  novelty  of  its  contents. 
Moreover,  at  this  time  the  impulse  had  already 
been  given  and  was  silently  exerting  its  influence 
upon  a class  of  students  of  whose  existence  Dr. 
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Simson  appears  to  have  been  completely  ignorant. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Hourse  {Phil.  Mag.,  Sept. 
1848,  p.  204.)  he  regrets  that  “the  taste  for  the 
ancient  geometry,  or  indeed  any  geometry,  seems 
to  be  quite  worn  out;”  but  had  he  instituted  an 
examination  of  those  contemporary  periodicals 
either  wholly  or  partially  devoted  to  mathematics, 
he  would  have  been  furnished  with  ample  reasons 
for  entertaining  a different  opinion. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  publi- 
cation of  Hewton’s  Principia  had  a powerful  effect 
in  diffusing  a semi-geometrical  taste  amongst  the  1 
academical  class  of  students  in  this  country,  and  it  ' 
is  equally  certain  that  this  diffusion  became  much  } 
more  general,  when  Motte,  in  1729,  published  his  ' 
translation  of  that  admirable  work.  The  nature  of  j 
the  contents  of  the  Principia,  however,  precluded  | 
the  possibility  of  its  being  adapted  to  form  the  j 
taste  of  novices  in  the  study  of  geometry ; it  served  ^ 
rather  to  exhibit  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  science,  | 
and  produced  its  effect  by  inducing  the  student  to  ! 
master  the  rudimentary  treatises  thoroughly,  in  ! 
order  to  qualify  himself  for  understanding  its  de-  j 
monstrations,  rather  than  by  providing  a series  of  I 
models  for  his  imitation.  A powerful  inducement  ! 
to  the  study  of  pure  geometi'y  was  therefore  j 
created  by  the  publication  of  Motte’s  translation  : ‘ 
ordinary  students  had  here  a desirable  object  to  | 
obtain  by  its  careful  cultivation,  which  hitherto  I 
had  not  existed,  and  hence  when  Professor  Simp-  I 
son,  of  Woolwich,  published  his  Algebra  and  the 
Elements  of  Geometry  in  1745  and  1747,  a select 
reading  public  had.been  formed  which  hailed  these 
excellent  works  as  valuable  accessions  to  the  then 
scanty  means  of  study.  iSTor  must  the  labours  of 
Simpson’s  talented  associates,  Rollinson  and  T urner, 
be  forgotten  when  sketching  the  progress  of  this 
revival.  The  pages  of  the  Ladies'  Diary,  the 
Mathematician,  and  the  Mathematical  ^Exercises,  of 
which  these  gentlemen  were  severally  editors  and 
contributors,  soon  began  to  exhibit  a goodly  arr.ay 
of  geometrical  exercises,  whilst  their  lists  of  cor- 
respondents evince  a gradual  increase  in  numbers  | 
and  ability.  The  publication  of  Stewart’s  General  \ 
Theorems  and  Simson’s  edition  of  Euclid,  in  1746  I 
and  1756,  probably  to  some  extent  assisted  the  1 
movement ; but  the  most  active  elements  at  work  | 
were  undoubtedly  the  mathematical  periodicals  of  I 
the  time,  aided  by  such  powerful  auxiliaries  as  ! 
Simpson’s  Select  Exercises  (1752)  and  his  other 
treatises  previously  mentioned.  It  may  further  be 
observed  that  up  to  this  period  the  mere  English 
reader  had  few,  if  any  means  of  obtaining  access 
to  the  elegant  remains  of  the  ancient  geometers. 
Dr.  Halley  had  indeed  given  his  restoration  of 
Apollonius’s  De  Sections  Rationis  and  Sections 
Sputa  in  1706.  Dr.  Simson  had  also  issued  his 
edition  of  the  Locis  Plants  in  1749  ; but  unfortu- 
nately the  very  language  in  which  these  valuable 
works  were  written,  precluded  the  possibility  of 
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these  unlettered  students  being  able  to  derive  any 
material  advantages  from  their  publication  : and 
hence  arises  another  weighty  reason  why  Simpson’s 
writings  were  so  eagerly  studied,  seeing  they  con- 
tained the  leading  propositions  of  some  of  the  most 
interesting  researches  of  the  Alexandrian  School. 

After  tlie  death  of  Simpson,  the  Rev.  John 
Lawson,  who  appears  to  have  inherited  no  small 
portion  of  the  spirit  of  his  predecessors,  began  to 
take  the  lead  in  geometrical  speculations ; and 
having  himself  carefully  studied  the  principal  writ- 
ings of  the  ancient  geometers,  now  formed  the 
happy  project  of  unfolding  these  treasures  of  anti- 
quity to  the  general  reader,  by  presenting  him  with 
English  translations  of  most  of  these  valuable  re- 
mains. With  this  view  he  published  a translation 
of  Vieta’s  restoration  of  Apollonius  on  Tangencies 
in  1764,  and  to  this,  in  the  second  edition  of  1771, 
was  added  the  Treatise  on  Spherical  Tangencies, 
by  Fermat,  which  has  since  been  reprinted  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Ladies'  Diary  for  1840.  In  1767 
appeared  Emerson’s  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections ; 
a work  which,  notwithstanding  its  manifest  defects, 
contributed  not  a little  to  aid  the  student  in  his 
approaches  to  the  higher  geometry,  but  whose  pub- 
lication would  probably  have  been  rendered  un- 
necessary, had  Dr.  Sirason  so  far  loosened  himself 
from  the  trammels  of  the  age,  as  to  have  written 
his  own  admirable  treatise  in  the  English  language. 
The  frequency,  however,  with  which  Mr.  Emerson’s 
treatise  has  been  quoted,  almost  up  to  the  present 
date,  would  appear  to  justify  the  propriety  of  in- 
cluding it  amongst  the  means  by  which  the  study 
of  geometry  was  promoted  during  the  last  genera- 
tion. The  success  which  attended  Mr.  Lawson’s 
first  experiment  induced  him  to  proceed  in  his 
career  of  usefulness  by  the  publication,  in  1772, 
of  the  Treatise  on  Determinate  Section ; to  which 
was  appended  an  amended  restoration  of  the  same 
work  by  Mr.  William  Wales,  the  well-known  geo- 
meter, who  attended  Captain  Cook  as  astronomer, 
in  one  of  his  earlier  voyages.  In  1773  appeared 
the  Synopsis  of  Data  for  the  Construction  of  Tri- 
angles, which  was  followed  in  1774  by  his  valuable 
Dissertations  on  the  Geometrical  Analysis  of  the 
Ancients;  and  although  the  author  used  an  unjus- 
tifiable freedom  with  the  writings  of  others.  Dr. 
Stewart’s  more  especially,  it  is  nevertheless  a work 
which  probably  did  more  to  advance  the  study  of 
the  ancient  geometry  than  any  other  separate 
treatise  which  could  be  named.  As  these  publica- 
tions became  distributed  amongst  mathematicians, 
the  Magazims,  the  Diaries,  and  various  other 
periodicals,  began  to  show  the  results  of  the  activity 
which  had  thus  been  created;  geometrical  ques- 
tions became  much  more  abundant,  and  a numer- 
ous list  of  contributions  appeared  which  afford 
ample  proof  that  their  able  authors  had  entered 
deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  geometry. 
During  the  year  1777  Mr.  Lawson  issued  the  first 


portion  of  Dr.  Simson’s  restoration  of  Euclid's 
Porisms,  translated  from  the  Opera  Peliqua  of  that 
distinguished  geometer;  and  though  the  work  was 
not  continued,  sufficient  had  already  been  done  to 
furnish  the  generality  of  students  with  a clue  to 
the  real  nature  of  this  celebrated  enigma  of  anti- 
quity. The  last  of  these  worthy  benefactors  to 
the  non-academic  geometers  of  the  last  century 
was  Mr.  Reuben  Burrow,  who  by  publishing  in 
1779  his  Restitution  of  Apollonius  Pergceus  on  In- 
clinations gave  publicity  to  a valuable  relic  which 
would  otherwise  have  remained  buried  in  the  Latin 
obscurity  of  Dr.  Horsley’s  more  elaborate  pro- 
duction. 

During  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  just  re- 
viewed, Mr.  Jeremiah  Ainsworth  was  resident  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  and  so  early  as 
1761  was  in  correspondence  with  the  editors  of  the 
Mathematical  Magazine.  He  subsequently  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  George  Taylor,  a gentleman  of 
kindred  habits,  then  resident  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  these  worthy  veterans  of  science,  as 
time  wore  on,  collected  around  them  a goodly 
array  of  pupils  and  admirers,  and  hence  may  truly 
be  said  not  only  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
“ Oldham  Society,”  but  also  to  have  been  the 
fathers  of  the  Lancashire  school  of  geometers. 
Such  then  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  mathema- 
tical world  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking; 
all  the  works  just  enumerated  were  attracting  the 
attention  of  all  classes  of  students  by  their  novelty 
or  elegance ; Dr.  Hutton  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
Wildbore  had  the  management  of  the  Diaries,  each 
vieing  with  the  other  in  offering  inducements  for 
geometrical  research  ; whilst  both,  in  this  respect, 
for  a time,  had  to  contend  against  the  successful 
competition  of  Reuben  Burrow,  the  talented  editor 
of  Carnan’s  Diary : correspondents  consequently 
became  numerous  and  widely  extended,  each  col- 
lecting around  him  his  own  select  circle  of  ardent 


inquirers ; and  thus  it  was,  to  use  the  words  of 
Mr.  Harvey,  and  answer  the  questions  proposed, 
that  inquiries  which  had  hitherto  been  “ locked  up 
in  the  deep,  and  to  them  unapproachable  recesses 
of  Plato,  Pappus,  Apollonius  and  Euclid  * * 

porisms  and  loci,  sections  of  ratio  and  of  space, 
inclinations  and  tangencies, — subjects  confined 
among  the  ancients  to  the  very  greatest  minds, 
(became)  fiimiliar  to  men  whose  condition  in  lifij 
was,  to  say  the  least,  most  unpropitious  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  such  elevated  and  profound 
pursuits.” 

The  preceding  sketch  is  respectfully  submitted 
as  an  attempt  to  answer  the  queries  of  Pen-and- 
IxK,  SO  far  as  Lancashire  is  concerned.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  other  reasons,  equally  cogent,  or 
perhaps  corrective  of  several  of  the  preceding,  may 
be  advanced  by  some  of  your  more  learned  cor- 
respondents, whose  experience  and  means  of  re- 
ference are  superior  to  my  own.  Should  any  such 
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be  induced  to  offer  additions  or  corrections  to  what 
is  here  attempted,  and  to  extend  the  inquiry  into 
other  localities,  your  pages  will  afford  a most  de- 
sirable medium  through  which  to  compare  notes 
on  a very  imperfectly  understood  but  most  im- 
portant subject  of  inquiry.  T.  T.  Wilkinson. 

Burnley,  Lancashire,  June  5. 1850. 


QUEBIES  ANSWERED,  NO.  8. 

Passing  over  various  queries  of  early  date,  on 
which  it  has  been  my  intention  to  offer  some  sug- 
gestions, I have  endeuoyred  me,  as  Master  Caxton 
expresses  it,  to  illusti’ate  three  subjects  recently 
mooted. 

Trianon  (l^o.  27.). — The  origin  of  this  name  is 
thus  stated  by  M.  Dolort,  in  his  excellent  work 
entitled  Mes  voyages  aux  environs  de  Paris,  ii.  88. 

" Le  grand  Trianon. — Appele  au  I;J°siecle  Triarmun, 
noin  d’une  ancienne  paroisse,  qui  etait  divisee  en  trois 
villages  dependant  du  diocese  de  Chartres.  Cette  terre, 
qui  appartenait  aux  moines  de  Sainte-Genevieve,  fiit 
achetee  par  Louis  XIV.  pour  agrandir  le  pare  de 
Versailles,  et  plus  tard  il  y fit  construire  le  chateau.” 

Wood  paper  (No.  32.).  — At  the  close  of  the  last 
century  a patent  was  granted  to  Matthias  Koops 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  straw,  wood, 
&c.  In  September  1800,  he  dedicated  to  the 
king  a Historical  account  of  the  substances  which 
have  been  used  to  describe  events,  in  small  folio.  'I'lie 
volume  is  chiefly  printed  on  paper  made  from 
straw ; the  appendix  is  on  paper  made  from  wood 
alone.  Both  descriptions  of  paper  have  borne  the 
test  of  time  extremely  well.  Murray,  in  his  Prac- 
tical remarks  on  modern  paper,  sjieaks  of  Koops 
and  his  inventions  with  much  ignorance  and  un- 
fairness. 

Tobacco  in  the  East  (No.  33.).  — Relying  on  the 
testimony  of  Juan  Fragoso,  physician  to  Felipe  II. 
of  Spain,  I venture  to  assert  that  tobacco  is  not 
indigenous  to  the  East.  To  the  same  effect  writes 
Monardes.  Nevertheless,  it  was  cultivated  in 
Java  as  early  as  tlte  year  1603.  Edmund  Scott, 
factor  for  the  East  India  Comp.any  at  Bantam, 
thus  describes  tlie  luxuries  of  the  Javans  : — 

“ They  are  very  great  eaters  — and  they  haiie  a cer- 
taine  hearbe  called  betlaile  which  they  vsually  have  car- 
ryed  with  them  wheresoeuer  they  goe,  in  boxes,  or 
wrapped  vp  in  cloath  like  a suger  loafe : and  also  a 
r.utt  called  pinange,  which  are  both  in  operation  very 
hott,  and  they  eate  them  continually  to  warme  them 
within,  and  keepe  them  from  the  fluxe.  They  doe 
likewise  take  much  tobacco,  and  also  opium.” — An  exact 
discovrse  etc.  of  the  East  Indians,  London,  1606.  4°. 
Sig.  N.  2. 

Bolton  Cornet. 


MEANING  OF  “ BAWN.” 

Pawn  (Vol.  i.,  p.  440.)  has  been  explained  as 
“ the  outer  fortification,  inclosing  the  court-yard 
of  an  Irish  castle  or  mansion,  and  was  generally 
composed  of  a wall  with  palisadoes,  and  sometimes 
flankers.” 

Tlte  word  bawn  or  bane  (the  a pronounced  as  in 
the  English  word  hat)  is  still  applied  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  to  the  spot  of  ground  used  as  a place  for 
milking  the  cows  of  a farm,  which,  for  obvious 
reasons,  is  generally  close  to  the  farm-house.  Be- 
fore the  practice  of  housing  cattle  became  general, 
every  country  gentleman’s  house  had  its  bawn  or 
bane.  The  necessity  for  having  such  a place  well 
fenced,  and  indeed  fortified,  in  a country  and 
period  when  cattle  formed  the  chief  wealth  of  all 
parties,  and  when  the  country  was  infested  by 
Creaghadores  and  Rapparees,  is  obvious ; and 
hence  the  care  taken  in  compelling  the  “ under- 
takers in  Ulster  ” to  have  at  least  “ a good  bawn 
after  the  Irish  fashion.”  In  Munster  the  word 
bane  or  bawn  is  used  to  express  land  that  has  been 
long  in  grass  ; thollnff  bavm  being  used  to  signify 
grass  land  about  to  be  brought  into  cultivation  ; 
and  tholluff  breagh,  or  red  land,  land  which  has 
been  recently  turned.  To  redden  land  is  still 
used  to  express  either  to  plough  laud,  or,  more 
generally,  to  turn  land  with  the  spade. 

Now  the  milking  field  was,  and  is  always  kept 
in  grass,  and  necessarily  receiving  a good  deal  of 
manure,  would  usually  be  xclnte  from  the  growth 
of  daisies  and  white  clover.  Hence  such  a field 
would  be  called  the  white  field ; and  from  this  to 
the  general  application  of  the  phrase  to  grass  land 
the  transition  is  easy  and  natural.  It  may  he 
proper  to  add,  that  in  Kerry,  particularly,  the 
word  is  pronounced  bawn,  in  speaking  Irish  ; but 
the  same  person  will  call  it  batie,  if  mentioning 
sucli  land  in  English.  The«  in  the  latter  word  is, 
as  I said  before,  pronounced  like  the  a in  h.at. 

The  Irish  for  a cow  being  bo,  the  phrase  may 
have  had  its  origin  therefrom.  On  this  matter,  as  | 
on  all  relating  to  Irish  antiquities,  the  readers  of 
“Notes  and  Queries”  may  be  glad  to  liave  a 
sure  person  to  refer  to  ; and  they  cannot  refer  to 
a more  accomplished  Irish  scholar  and  antiquarian 
than  “ Eugene  Curry.”  His  address  is,  “ Royal 
Irish  Academy,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin.” 

Kerriensis. 


to  JHut0r  Caufiic^. 

Births,  Marriages,  8fc.,  Taxes  on  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  10.). 
— The  first  instance,  that  I am  aware  of,  of  a tax  on 
marriages  in  this  country,  occurs  in  thc5  ofWm.  and 
Mary,  c.  21.  The  war  in  which  William  engaged 
soon  rendered  it  necessary  to  tax  other  incidents 
of  humanity;  and  accordingly  the  6 & 7 Wm.III. 
c.  6.  was  passed,  granting  to  his  Majesty  certain 
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rates  and  duties  upon  mai'riaiies,  births,  deaths, 
and  burials,  and  upon  baclielors  and  widowers  (a 
widely-spread  net),  for  the  term  of  five  years, 
“for  carrying  on  tlie  war  against  France  with 
vigour.”  The  taxes  on  births,  marriages,  and 
burials  were  continued  indefinitely  by  the  7 & 
8 IV’in.  III.  c.  33.  I know  not  when  this  act  was 
repealed ; but  by  the  23  George  III.  c.  67.,  taxes 
were  again  imposed  on  burials,  births,  marriages, 
and  christenings ; and  by  25  George  III.  e.  75. 
tliese  taxes  were  extended  to  Dissenters.  By  the 
34  George  III.  c.  11.,  the  taxes  were  repealed, 
and  they  ceased  on  October  1st,  1794.  The  entries 
in  the  parish  register  noticed  by  Aeun,  refer  to 
these  taxes.  Query,  Were  our  ancestors  justified 
in  boasting  that  they  were  “ free-born  ” English- 
men as  long  as  one  of  these  taxes  existed  ? 

C.  Ross. 

M.  or  N.  (Fob  i.,  p.  415.). — These  must,  I think, 
be  the  initials  of  some  words,  and  not  originating 
in  a corruption  of  norn,  as  suggested.  We  have  in 
the  marriage  service : — 

“ ‘ I pulilish  the  banns  of  marriage  between  M.  of 
and  N.  of .’ 

“ The  curate  shall  say  unto  the  man, 

“ M.  ‘ Wilt  thou  have  this  woman.’  &c. 

“ The  priest  shall  sny  unto  the  woman, 

“ N.  ‘ Wilt  thou  have  this  man,’  S;c. 

“ The  man  says : ‘ I,  M.  take  thee  N.  to  my  wedded 
wife,’  &c. 

“ The  woman  says : ‘ I,  N.  take  thee  M.  to  my 

wedded  husband,’  ” &c. 

Again,  “ Forasmuch  as  M.  and  N.  have  consented 
together,”  &c. 

All  these  passages  would  go  to  show  that  the 
letters  are  initials  either  of  some  word  by  which 
the  sex  was  denoted,  or  of  some  very  common 
Cliristian  names  of  each  sex,  which  were  formerly 
in  use. 

I grant  that,  in  the  baptismal  service,  N.  may 
possibly  stand  I'or  nomen.  Taos.  Cox. 

Preston. 

Arabic  Numo'als.  — 1 am  not  entitled  to 
question  either  the  learning  or  the  “acumen” 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester ; but  I am  entitled 
to  question  t\\^  interpretation  which  E.S.T.  tells 
us  (Fob  ii.,  ]).  27.)  he  puts  upon  the  Castleacre 
inscription.  My  title  to  do  so  is  tiiis  : — that  in 
the  year  of  grace  1084  the  Arabic  numerals  wei'e 
not  only  of  necessity  unknown  to  the  “ jdaisterers” 
of  those  walls,  but  even  (as  far  as  evidence  has 
been  yet  adduced)  to  the  most  learned  of  England’s 
learned  men. 

As  to  the  regular  order  in  crossing  himself,  that 
I will  entirely  depend  upon  whether  the  ])laister 
, was  considered  to  be  a knight’s  shield,  and  the 
! figures  the  blazonry,  or  not.  Is  it  not,  indeed, 
j stated  in  one  of  your  former  numbers,  that  this 
I very  inscription  was  to  be  read  1408,  and  not 


1048  ? I have  already  hinted  at  the  necessity  of 
caution  in  such  cases  ; .and  Mr.  AVilkinson  of  Burn- 
ley has  given,  in  a recent  number  of  your  work, 
two  exemplific.ations.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester 
certainly  adds  another;  though,  of  course,  un- 
designedly.  T.  S.  D. 

Shooter’s  Hill,  June  7. 

Comment.inApocalypsin(\o\.\.,pA52.). — There 
was  a copy  ot  this  volume  in  the  library  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  ; and  in  the  hope  that  Sir  F. 
Madden  may  succeed  in  obtaining  e.xtracts,  or  a 
sight  of  it,  I intimate  just  as  much,  though  not 
in  this  kingdom.  (See  Fon  der  Hardt’s  Autographa 
Lutheriet  Cocetaneoriinp  tom.  iii.  171.)  You  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  copy  whatever  brought  to  your 
notice.  This  collection  was,  it  ajipears  from  the 
Centifolmm  Luiheranum  of  Fabricius  (p.  484.), 
bequeathed  by  the  Duke  to  the  library  at  Helmstad. 

Novus. 

Robert  Deverell  (Fob  i.,  p.  469.). — If  my  in- 
formation is  too  scanty  to  deserve  a place  among 
the  Replies,  you  may  treat  it  as  a supplement  to 
Dr.  Rimbault’s  Query.  Mr.  Deverell  .also  pub- 
lished (according  to  Lowndes)  A New  View  of 
the  Classics  and  Ancient  Arts,  tending  to  show  the 
invariable  Connexion  with  the  Sciences,  4to.  Loud. 

1 806  ; and  Discoveries  in  Hieroglyphics  and  other 
Antiquities,  6 vols.  8vo.  Bond.  1813,  — which  was 
suppressed  by  the  author  after  a few  copies  had 
been  sold.  I have  the  second  and  third  volumes, 
being  all  that  relates  to  Shakspesire.  They  consist 
of  an  edition  of  Hamlet,  Lear,  Othello,  Merchant 
of  Fenice,  and  the  third  satire  of  Horace, 
copiously  illustrated  with  notes  and  woodcuts,  in- 
tended to  [rt'ove  that  in  the  works  in  question,  in 
common  with  “ .all  the  cl.assics  and  the  different 
specimens  of  the  arts  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  ancients,  no  part  of  them  is  to  be  under- 
stood without  supposing  that  they  were  mere 
vehicles  of  knowledge,  not  intended  to  meet  the 
eye  or  the  understanding  on  the  first  inspection  or 
perusal;”  in  short,  that  all  the  pihrases,  characters, 
and  incidents  ai'e  merely  allusions  to  the  appear- 
ances of  the  moon  ! a representation  of  which,  and  : 
of  Shakspearian  characters,  &c.,  bearing  supposed  [ 
resemblance  to  its  lights  and  shadows,  form  the 
staple  of  the  illusti'ations.  I collect  from  passages 
in  these  volumes,  that  the  first  w.as  devoted  to  a 
similar  illustration  of  Hudibi’as.  The  whole  affair 
seems  to  afford  indications  of  insanity.  In  the 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  Living  Authors,  8vo., 
Lond.  1816,  I find  that  in  1802  he  was  returned 
to  Parli.ament  by  the  borough  of  Saltash,  in  Corn- 
w.all : and  from  the  same  authority  it  also  appears 
that,  in  addition  to  the  works  above  noticed,  he 
was  the  author  of  A Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Ancients,  1803,  and  A Letter  to  Mr.  Whitbread  on 
two  Bills  pending  in  Parliament,  8vo.  1 807. 

J.  F.  M. 
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The  Hippopotamus.  — The  Scotch  Kilt. — I was  on 
the  point  of  addressing  a Minor  Query  to  you, 
when  No.  33.  arrived,  and  therein  I saw  a Major 
Query  from  L.  (p.  36.),  which  prompts  an  imme- 
diate answer.  He  asks,  “ Has  there  been  a live 
hippopotamus  in  Europe  since  the  reign  of  Corn- 
modus  ? ” To  be  sure  there  has,  and  Capitolinus 
would  have  set  him  right.  A goodly  assemblage 
of  animals  of  all  sorts  was  collected  by  Gordianus 
Pius,  but  used  by  the  elder  Philip,  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  secular  games  on  the  1000th  anniver- 
sary of  the  building  of  Home,  or  a.b.  248.  Among 
them  were  32  elephants,  10  tigers,  10  elks,  60  lions, 
30  leopards,  1 0 hyaenas,  1 hippopotamus,  1 rhino- 
ceros, 40  wild  horses,  20  wild  asses,  and  10 
giraffes,  with  a vast  quantity  of  deer,  goats,  ante- 
lopes, and  other  beasts.  “ And,”  it  is  added  in 
Captain  Smyth’s  Roman  Catalogue,  “ still  further 
to  increase  the  public  hilarity,  2000  gladiators 
were  matched  in  mortal  affray.” 

The  portrait  of  the  hippopotamus  exhibited  on 
that  splendid  occasion  is  well  represented  upon 
the  large  brass  medals  of  Otacilia  Severa,  Philip’s 
wife,  and  on  those  of  their  son,  Philip  Junior.  That 
of  Otacilia  is  described  at  length  in  Captain  Smyth’s 
work. 

Now  for  my  Minor  Query.  Can  you.  Sir,  or 
any  of  your  intelligent  correspondents,  oblige  me 
by  saying  who  introduced  the  kilt  into  Scotland, 
and  when  ? However  it  may  wound  local  preju- 
dice, I fear  our  northern  brethren  will  find  its  use 
to  be  much  more  recent  than  they  seem  willing  to 
be  aware  of.  At  present  I will  not  put  a rider  on 
the  question,  by  asking  whether  an  Englishman 
first  gave  it  them  ; but  perhaps  you.  Sir,  will  sift 
it  thoroughly,  even  although  a whole  corps  of  rabid 
MacNicolls  should  enter  the  field  against  you.  2. 

Ashes  to  Ashes  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  22.).— -The  word  is 
taken  from  Genesis,  xviii.  27. : 

“ I have  taken  upon  me  to  speak  unto  the  Loan, 
which  am  but  dust  and  ashes. ” 

It  is  plain  that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
treatment  of  the  corpse ; but  that  whatever  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  in  Hebrew  may  be,  it 
is  synonymous  with  dust.  As  to  dust,  this  is  per- 
fectly plain  in  Genesis,  iii.  19. ; 

“ Till  thou  return  unto  the  ground  ; for  out  of  it 
wast  thou  taken ; for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return.” 

Here  burial  seems  to  be  distinctly  meant. 

The  Latin  word  cinis,  which  denotes  ashes  pro- 
duced by  burning,  is  derived  from  the  Greek, 
which  denotes  natural  dust,  I forget  whether  burnt 
ashes  also.  C.  B. 

T>r.  MaginrHs  Miscellanies  (Vol.  i.,  p.  470.). 
— . Mr.  Tucker  Hunt  (’orother  of  Mr.  F.  Knight 
Hunt,  author  of  The  Fourth  Estate,  a His- 
tory of  Newspapers,  Spc.  ^c.)  showed  me  some 
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years  since  a collection  of  these  papers  from  va- 
rious sources,  which  he  proposed  to  publish,  andl 
which  I was  very  glad  to  learn,  as  I had  always 
regretted  that  Dr.  Maginn  had  left  no  memorial 
of  his  splendid  talents  in  a separate  publication, 
but  frittered  away  his  genius  in  periodicals.  As 
“ J.  M.  B.”  appears  very  anxious  to  obtain  an  au-  i 
thentic  reference  to  any  article  contributed  by  the ! 
Dr.,  I think  if  he  could  communicate  with  Mr. , 
Tucker  Hunt,  it  might  be  of  great  assistance.  I 
have  not  the  latter’s  address,  but  probably  a note  i 
to  the  care  of  his  brother’s  publisher,  “ D.  Bogue,  ] 
Fleet  Street,”  might  lead  to  a communication. 

W.  H.  Lammin.  j 

Fulham,  June  5.  1850. 

Living  Dog  better  than  a dead  Lion.  — For  an ; 
answer  to  my  Query  at  Vol.  i.,  pp.  352.  371.,! 
where  I asked  for  the  authority  upon  which  ■ 
Baunez  gave  Homer  credit  for  the  expression : 
(which  is  evidently  none  of  his),  “ quod  leoni 
mortuo  etiam  lepores  insultant,”  a friend  has  re-  j 
ferred  me  to  Antholog.  Grcec.  8vo.  Lipsise,  1794,  i 
tom.  iv.  p.  1 12. ; out  of  which  you  may,  perhaps,  i 
think  it  not  too  late  to  insert  the  following  i 
Epigr.  xi.  : 

“ 'XI f aitV'E.KTopos  TiTpa)(TKo/i6vou  imh  'EXA'^voiv, 

BdAXere  vvv  fterh,  Tcdryov  ifx.hv  Seyas,  '6jtl  Ka\  abral 

NeKpoS  aSiya  Aeovros  i(j>ufipl^ov(ri  \ayaol." 

J.  Sansom. 

Gaol  Chaplains  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  22.)  were  made 
universal  by  act  of  parliament  in  the  fourth  year 
of  George  IV.  Before  that  they  may  have  ex- 
isted in  some  places.  In  Gloucestershire  from  i 
1786.  C.B.  : 

Home  Ancient  and  Modem  (V  ol.  ii.,  p.  2 1 .).— Such  i 
a map  as  your  correspondent  A.  B.  M.  describes,  ! 
was  at  Rome  in  1827.  It  was  by  Vasi.  I got  it, 
but  never  saw  it  in  England.  C.  B. 

Trianon  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  47.).  — In  justice  to  my-  i 
self,  and  in  reply  to  your  correspondent  C.,  who  j 
believes  I have  “ not  the  slightest  authority  ” for 
my  explanation  of  the  word  Trianon,  I beg  to 
refer  him  to  the  French  dictionaries,  in  some  of 
which,  at  all  events,  he  will  find  it  thus  written  : 
Trianon,  subst.  masc.,  a pavilion.  J.  K.  R.  W. 


iMtSrdlaittCiS. 

Aboriginal  Chambers  near  Tilbury  (V ol.  i., 
p.  462.). — Mr.  Cook,  of  Abeley,  Essex,  having  seen 
this  Query,  which  had  been  kindly  quoted  into  The 
Athenceum  of  the  25th  ultimo,  communicated  to 
that  journal  on  Saturday,  June  1st,  the  following  in- 
formation respecting  two  of  these  caves,  the  result 
of  a personal  examination  of  them  ; — 

“ The  shafts  are  five  in  number ; and  are  situated  at 
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the  edge  of  Hanging  Wood,  in  the  parish  of  Chadwell, 
about  three  miles  from  Grays  Pier.  I descended  two 
of  them  in  1847,  by  means  of  a rope  and  pulley  fixed 
to  the  branch  of  a neighbouring  tree,  — taking  the  pre- 
caution to  have  alighted  lanthorn  swinging  a few  yards 
beneath  me.  They  were  between  eighty  and  ninety- 
feet  in  depth,  — their  diameter  at  the  top  six  feet,  gra- 
dually diminishing  to  three  feet  at  the  bottom.  There 
was  a great  deal  of  drift  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
extending  a considerable  way  up,  xvhich  nearly  blocked 
up  the  entrance  to  the  chambers.  By  treading  down 
the  sand  I soon  gained  an  entrance,  and  found  five 
chambers  communicating  with  the  shaft  — three  on  one 
side  and  two  on  the  other.  In  form  they  were  nearly 
semicircular.  Their  dimensions  were  small,  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  feet  in  length  by  fifteen  in  width,  but 
very  lofty  ; they  were  quite  dry  and  free  from  foul  air. 
The  chambers  in  both  shafts  corresponded  exactly  with 
each  other  in  size,  form,  and  number.  I trust  this 
brief  account  may  be  of  some  service  to  those  gentlemen 
who  intend  to  explore  them,  and  should  be  most  happy 
to  afford  any  assistance  in  my  power.” 

Mistake  in  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  of  St. 
Paul.  — In  the  splendid  and  learned  Life  of  St. 
Paul,  now  publishing  by  Messrs.  Longmans,  there 
occurs  in  a note  a broad  assertion,  but  quite  er- 
roneous, which  may  mislead  those  who  would  be 
inclined  to  take  it  xvithout  examination,  induced 
by  the  general  accuracy  and  learning  of  the  work. 
At  page  35,  note  1.,  the  writer  says,  “ It  is  re- 
markable that  the  Sadducees  are  mentioned  in  no 
other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  except  St. 
Jlatthew  and  the  Acts.”  I mentioned  this  as  a 
fact  to  a friend,  who  immediately  remembered  a 
passage  in  St.  Luke,  chap.  xx.  v.  27. : “ Then  came 
to  him  certain  of  the  Sadducees,”  &c.  I then 
turned  out  Sadducees  in  Cruden,  and  there  found 
only  Matthew  and  Acts  referred  to.  On  looking 
at  the  passage  of  St.  Mark  parallel  to  the  above- 
mentioned  of  St.  Luke,  I read,  “ Then  came  unto 
him  the  Sadducees,”  &c.  (xii.  18.)  The  note,  there- 
fore, shordd  end,  “ except  the  first  three  Gospels 
find  the  Acts.”  E.  S.  Jackson. 


JSlt^tcIIancou^. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  CATALOGUES,  SAXES,  ETC. 

)The  Rev.  W.  Haslam,  the  author  of  Perron  Zabuloe, 
has  just  issued  a little  volume  entitled  The  Cross  and 
the  Serpent,  bebig  a brief  History  of  the  Triumph  of  the 
Cross  through  a long  Series  of  Ages  in  Prophecy,  Types, 
and  Fidflments.  Though  the  present  xvork  belongs  to 
one  of  the  two  classes  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  do 
not  undertake  to  notice  in  our  columns,  there  is  so 
much  of  curious  matter  illustrative  of  Folk  Lore,  early 
remains,  and  old-world  customs,  in  the  third  part  of  it, 
as  to  justify  our  directing  the  attention  of  our  anti- 
quarian readers  to  the  archaeology  of  the  volume.  The 
Druidic  Beltein  or  Midsummer  Fire  still  burns  brightly, 
it  appears,  in  Cornwall.  We  shall  endeavour  to  transfer 


to  our  Folk  Lore  columns  some  passages  on  this  and 
other  cognate  subjects. 

Mr.  Russell  Smith  announces  a series  of  Critical  and 
Historical  Tracts  on  the  subject  of,  1.  Agin  court ; II. 
First  Colonists  of  New  England  (this  is  already  issued)  ; 
and  III.  Milton,  a Sheaf  of  Gleanings  after  his  Bio- 
graphers and  Annotators.  The  name  of  Joseph  Hunter, 
F.  S.  A.,  which  figures  upon  their  title-pages,  is  a suf- 
ficient warrant  that  they  will  deserve  the  attention  of 
the  historical  student. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Denham,  the  author  of  the  interesting  Cof- 
lection  of  Proverbs  and  Popular  Sayings  relating  to  the 
Seasons,  Weather,  §-c.,  published  by  the  Percy  Society, 
also  intends  to  issue  some  Tracts  (limited  to  fifty  copies 
of  each)  illustrative  of  the  antiquities  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  first  is  to  be  on  The  Slo- 
gans or  Slughorns  of  the  North  of  England;  the  second, 
on  “ Some  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  ” of  the  North. 

We  have  received  the  following  Catalogues  : — 
Joseph  Lilly’s  (7.  Pall  Mall)  Catalogue  of  a Choice 
and  Valuable  Collection  of  Rare,  Curious,  and  Useful 
Books ; William  Andrews’  (7.  Corn  Street,  Bristol) 
Catalogue,  Part  IV.,  1850,  Books  just  bought  from 
the  Deanery,  Armagh,  &c. ; and  J.  Russell  Smith’s  (4. 
Old  Compton  Street,  Soho)  Bibliotheca  Historica  et 
Topographica ; Books  illustrating  the  History,  Anti- 
quities, and  Topography  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

W.\NTED  TO  PUKCHASE. 

{In  continuation  of  Lists  in  former  Nos.) 

Grey’s  METHon  of  Learning  Hebrew. 

[The  edition  that  contains  the  History  of  Joseph  as  a Praxis,  not 
tiiat  which  contains  tlie  Proverbs.] 

Oakley  on  Our  Lord’s  Passion. 

Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free. 
to  he  sent  to  Mr.  Bell.  Publisher  of  “ NOTES  AnD 
QUERIE.S,”  186.  Fleet  Street. 


t0  (l0rrE^p0nlJEnW. 

Title  and  Index  to  Volume  the  First.  A Double 
Number  will  be  published  ne.rt  week,  containing  Title  and 
copious  Index  to  the  First  Volume,  price  9d.,  or  stamped 
to  go  post  free,  1 1 d. 

The  Monthly  Part  will  be  ready  at  the  same  time, 
price  Is.  9d.,  including  the  Title  and  Index. 

Delta.  The  following  appears  to  us  the  true  reading  ' 
of  the  legend  of  the  seal  transmitted:  — 

+ MINATIVS.  T.  MRRIS.  PPOX.  ECCLEJ-IES:  SCE  I 
MRIE.  d'.  GALI.ATE.j 

There  appears  little  doubt  as  to  the  last  word,  whatever 
may  be  the  locality  intended.  “ Gallntum  ” has  been  used 
for  “ Wallop  ” in  Hampshire,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this 
seal  applies  to  that  place. 

C.  F.  O.  The  Phigaleian  Marbles  are  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  casts  described  were  modelled  from  them 
by  an  aceomplished  London  Artist. 

Errata No.  3.3.,  p.  39,  40.,  in  tlie  article  Cosas  de  Espnffa, 

Tereda  should  be  Tejreda  ; and  for  Carrascon,  wliich  recently  had 
been  reprinted,  read  has. 
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rpo  BOOKSELLERS,  PRINTERS,  STA- 

B.  TIONERS,  and  LITERARY  MEN  in  General,  a Coun- 
try Business,  established  upwards  of  Fifty  Years,  and  yielding 
a net  profit  of  300/.  per  annum,  is  now  to  be  sold  a g^eat  Bargain  : 
it  embraces  Printing,  Bookselling,  and  Stationery  ; is  carried  on 
in  the  West  of  England,  on  premises  admirably  adapted  (or  its 
various  bianche.s,  and  held  at  a very  Low  Ptental.  About  120'7.  or 
1300/.  will  be  required  for  the  purchase  of  the  Stock,  Printing 
Presses,  &c.,  (which  is  of  the  best  description),  one-t.hird  of  which 
mav  remain  on  approved  Security.  Adilress  by  Letter  only  to 
T.  *W.,  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationer’s  Court, 
Ludgate  Hill. 


Vols.  1.  and  II.  8vo.,  price  28s.  cloth. 

The  judges  of  England  ; from  the 

'MME  of  the  CONQUEST.  By  Edward  Foss,  F.S.A. 
“A  work  in  which  a subject  of  great  historical  importance  is 
treated  with  the  care,  diligence,  and  learning  it  deserves  ; in 
which  Mr.  Foss  has  brought  to  light  many  points  previously  un- 
known, corrected  many  errors,  and  .Qiown  such  ample  knowledge 
of  his  subject  to  conduct  it  successfully  through  all  the  intrica- 
cies of  a dirticult  investigation,  and  such  tas-t*  and  judgment  as 
will  enable  him  to  quit,  when  occasion  requires,  the  dry  details  of 
a professional  inquiry,  and  to  impart  to  his  work,  as  he  proceeds, 
the  grace  and  dignity  of  a philosophical  history.”  — Gait.  Mag. 
London  : Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


Memoirs  of  musick.  By  the  iion. 

Roger  North,  Attorney- General  to  James  1.  Now  first 
printed  from  the  original  MS  and  edited,  witli  copious  Notes, 
by  Edward  F.  Rimbault,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Nc.  &c.  Quarto  \ with 
a Portrait ; handsi  mely  printed  in  4to. ; hall-bound  in  morocco, 
15i'. 

This  interesting  MS.,  so  frequently  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Burney 
in  the  course  of  Ids  “ History  of  Music,”  has  been  kindly  placed 
at  tlie  disposal  of  the  Cmmcil  of  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society, 
by  George  Townsheml  Smith,  K?q.,  Organist  of  Hereford  Ca- 
thedral. But  the  Council,  not  feeling  aulliorised  to  commence  a 
series  of  literary  publications,  yet  impressed  with  the  value  of  the 
work,  have  suggested  its  independent  publication  to  their  Secre- 
tary, Dr.  Rimbault,  under  whose  editorial  care  it  accordingly 
appears. 

It  abounds  with  interesting  Musical  Anerdotes;  the  Greek 
Fables  respecting  the  origin  of  Music ; the  rise  and  progress  of 
Musical  Instruments  ; the  early  Musical  Drama  ; the  origin  of  our 
present  fashionable  Concerns;  the  first  performance  ofthe  Beggar’s 
Opera.  &c. 

A limited  number  having  been  printed,  few  copies  remain  for 
sale  : unsold  copies  will  shortly  be  raised  in  price  to  1/.  Us.  Gd. 
Folio,  price  30.s\ 

THE  CHORAL  RESPONSES  AND  LT- 

TANIES  of  the  united  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 
AND  IRELAND.  Collected  from  Authentic  Sources.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Jebb,  A.M.,  Rector  ofPeterstow. 

The  present  Work  contains  a full  collection  of  the  harmonized 
compositions  of  ancient  date,  including  nine  sets  of  pieces  and 
respons.  s,  and  fifteen  litanies,  with  a few  of  tlie  more  ancient 
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uses  to  which  your  excellent  periodical  may  be 
applied. 

Confusion  has  undoubtedly  been  made  between 
the  father  and  son  by  careless  compilers.  But 
whoever  carefully  reads  the  passages  of  contem- 
porary writers  relating  to  the  two  Gorings,  and 
keeps  in  mind  that  the  title  of  Earl  of  Norwich, 
given  by  Charles  I.  in  November,  1644,  to  the 
father,  was  not  recognised  by  the  parliamentary 
party,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  two.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  in  two  of  the 
passages  which  I subjoin  from  Carte’s  Letters^  that 
in  1649  a parliamentarian  calls  the  father  Lord 
Goring,  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  calls  him  Earl 
of  Norwich. 

Burke,  in  his  Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerages, 
vol.  iii.,  makes  the  mistake  of  giving  to  the  father 
the  son’s  proceedings  at  Portsmouth  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War. 

Lord  Goring  the  son,  then  Colonel  Goring,  com- 
manding a regiment  in  the  Low  Countries,  was,  at 
the  siege  of  Breda,  September,  1637,  severely 
wounded  in  tlie  leg,  and  liad  a narrow  escape  of 
losing  it.  Sir  William  Boswell,  the  English  am- 
bassador at  the  Hague,  writes  to  Bramhall,  then 
Bishop  of  Derry,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Armagh : — 
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GEORGE  GORING,  E.4.RL  OF  NORWICH,  AND  HIS  SON 
GEORGE,  nORD  GORING. 

G.’s  inquiry  (Vol.  i.,  p.  22.)  about  the  two 
Gorings  of  the  Civil  War  — a period  of  our  his- 
tory in  which  I am  much  interested — has  led  me 
to  look  into  some  of  the  sources  of  original  infor- 
mation for  that  time,  in  the  hope  that  I might  be 
enabled  to  answer  his  Queries.  I regret  I cannot 
yet  answer  his  precise  questions,  when  Lord  Goring 
the  son  was  mai-ried,  and  when  and  where  he  died  ? 
but  I think  the  following  references  to  notices  of 
the  father  and  the  son  will  be  acceptable  to  him  ; 
and  I venture  to  think  that  the  working  out  in  this 
way  of  neglected  biographies,  is  one  of  the  many 


“ Colonel  Goring  having  the  guard  of  the  English 
in  the  approaches,  was  shot  so  dangerously  cross  the 
shin  of  his  leg,  a little  above  his  ankle,  as  the  chirur- 
gion  at  first  resolved  to  cut  off  his  leg  to  save  his  life; 
but  upon  second  thou  hts,  and  some  opposition  by  one 
of  them  against  four,  they  forebare ; and  now,  thanks 
be  to  God,  he  is  gotten  out  of  danger  of  losing  life  or 
leg  this  bout : his  excellent  merits  caused  a great  sor- 
row at  his  misfortune,  and  now  as  great  comfort  in  the 
hope  of  his  recovery  ” — ( Rawdon  Popers,  p.  39.) 

That  the  son  was  already  married  to  Lady  Le- 
titia  Boyle  at  Christmas,  1641,  appears  from  a 
letter  of  the  Earl  of  Cork,  the  lady’s  father,  to  the 
Earl  of  Norvvicli  (at  that  time  Lord  Goring),  in 
Lord  Orrery’s  State  Letters  (vol.  i.  p.  5.  Dublin 
edition)  : — 

“ I have  scarce  time  to  present  my  service  to  you  and 
your  lady,  and  to  George  and  my  poor  Letitia,  whom 
God  bless.” 

In  Carte’s  Collection  of  Letters  (vol.  i.  p.  359.) 
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is  a letter  from  Lord  Byron,  dated  “ Beauvois, 
March  1-11,  1650,”  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormond, 
stating  that  Lord  Goring  the  son  has  come  to 
Beauvois,  and  is  on  his  way  to  Spain,  about  the 
settlement  of  a pension  which  had  been  promised 
him  there,  and  also  to  endeavour  to  get  arms  and 
money  for  the  King’s  service  in  Ireland;  and  that, 
having  settled  his  business  in  Spain,  he  desires 
j nothing  better  than  to  serve  as  a volunteer  under 
I Ormond  for  King  Charles.  Lord  Byron  strongly 
I recommends  Ormond  to  avail  himself  of  Goriug’s 
I services : — 

j “ I am  confident  ray  Lord  Goring  may  be  serviceable 
1 to  your  Excellence  in  many  respects,  and  therefore  have 
I rather  encouraged  him  in  this  his  resolution,  than  any 
ways  dehorted  him  from  it ; and  especially  because  he 
is  to  pass  by  the  Spanish  Court,  where  he  hath  such 
habitudes,  by  reason  of  the  service  both  his  father 
and  he  hath  done  that  crown.” 

In  an  intercepted  letter  of  a parliamentarian, 
dated  Jan.  8,  1649,  which  is  in  Carte’s  Letters 
(vol.  i.  p.  201.),  is  the  following  mention  of  the 
Earl  of  Norwich,  then  under  sentence  of  death  by 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  : — 

“ Our  great  minds  say,  Thursday  the  King  shall 
die,  and  two  or  three  great  Lords  with  him,  Capel  and 
Loughborough  being  two  of  them.  Goring  hath 
gotten  Iretoii  to  friend,  who  excuses  him  yet.” 

Sir  E.  Nicholas  writes,  April  8,  1649,  to  the 
Marquis  of  Ormond,  that  the  Earl  of  Norwich  (as 
he  styles  him)  has  been  reprieved  at  the  suit  of  the 
Spanish  and  Hutch  ambassadors.  (Carte  s 5, 

1 vol.i.  p.  247.)  , • 1 J- 

j In  the  following  passage  of  a speech,_in  the  dis- 
cussions about  the  House  of  Lords  in  Bichaid 
Cromwell’s  Parliament,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Earl  of  Norwich  is  referred  to  as  Lord  Goring  : 
and  I should  infer  that  George  Lord  Goring  the 
son  was  then  dead,  as  he  had  unquestionably  done 
more  than  enough  to  forfeit  his  privileges  in  the 
view  of  Commonwealth  men  : — 

“ What  hath  the  son  of  Lord  Goring  or  Lord  Capel 
done  to  forfeit  their  right?”— (Burton’s  Diary, ui.  42L 
Feb.  22.  1659.) 

George  Lord  Goring  the  son  is  referred  to  in 
another°speech  preserved  in  Burton’s  JDiarij,  and  is 
I there  called  “ young  Lord  Goring.”  (iii.  206.) 

Pepys  mentions  the  return  of  “Lord  Goring” 
from  Trance,  April  11,  1660  (vol.  i.  p.  54.). 
Lord  Braybrooke’s  note  says  that  this  was  “ Charles, 
who  succeeded  his  hither  as  second  Earl  of  Nor- 
wich.” Is  it  certain  that  this  was  not  the  old  Earl 
of  Norwich  himself? 

The  death  of  the  old  Earl  of  Norwich  is  thus 
chronicled  in  Peck’s  Desiderata  Curiosa,  p.  542. : — 
“Jan.  6.  1662-3,  died  Lord  Goring  on  bis  passage 
by  land  from  Hampton  Court  to  London,  at  Brainford, 
about  eighty  years  of  age;  he  was  Earl  of  Norwich.” 

CH. 


MSS.  OF  BISHOP  EIDLEY  : A “nOTe”  AND  A 
“ QUERY.” 

A “Note  ” in  the  Original  Letters  relative  to  the 
English  Refoniiation,  published  by  the  Parker  So- 
ciety, p.  91.,  mentions  the  existence  of  an  import- 
ant MS.  ti-eatise  by  Bishop  Ridley,  which  had  been 
unknown  when  the  works  of  that  prelate  were 
collected  and  published  by  the  Parker  Society  in 
1841.  It  seems  to  be  desirable  that  the  fact  should 
be  placed  on  record  in  your  most  useful  publica- 
tion : the  “Note  ” is  as  follows  : — 

“ A copy  of  Bishop  Ridley’s  ‘ Conference  by  writing 
with  M.  Hoper,  exhibited  up  to  the  council  in  the  time 
of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,’  was  in  the  possession  of 
Archbishop  Whitgift;  see  his  Defence  of  the  Answer  to 
the  Admonition,  A-d.  1574,  p.  25.  But  its  existence 
was  unknown  (see  Ridley’s  Life  of  Bishop  Ridley, 
Lond.  1763,  p.  315.)  in  later  years,  till  a copy,  slightly 
imperfect,  was  discovered  in  1844,  in  the  extensive 
collection  of  MSS.  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Phillips, 
Bart.” 

There  is  another  MS.  treatise  by  Bishop  Ridley, 
that  has  been  missing  for  nearly  three  centuries, 
respecting  which  I should  be  glad  to  offer  a 
“ Query  I allude  to  Ridley’s  Treatise  on  Elec- 
tion and  Predestination.  The  evidence  that  such 
a piece  ever  existed  is,  that  Ridley,  in  answer  both 
to  a communication  from  prison,  signed  by  Bishop 
Ferrar,  Rowland  Taylor,  John  Bradford,  and 
Archdeacon  Philpot,  and  probably  to  other  letters 
from  Bradford,  wrote,— 

“ Where  you  say  that,  if  your  request  had  been 
heard,  things,  you  think,  had  been  in  better  case  than 
they  be,  know  you  that,  concerning  the  matter  you 
mean,  I have  in  Latin  drawn  out  the  places  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  upon  the  same  have  noted  what  I can 
for  the  time.  Sir,  in  those  matters  I am  so  fearful, 
that  I dare  not  speak  further,  yea,  almost  none  other- 
wise, than  the  very  text  doth,  as  it  were,  lead  me  by 
the  hand.” — Works  of  Bishop  Ridley,  Parker  Soc., 
p.  368. 

And  to  this  statement  Bishop  Co-verdale,  in  the 
Letters  of  the  Martyrs,  Day,  1564,  p.  65.,  caused 
the  following  side-note  to  be  printed  : — 

“ He  meaneth  here  the  matter  of  God’s  election, 
whereof  he  afterward  wrote  a godly  and  comfortable 
treatise,  remaining  yet  in  the  hands  of  some,  and  here- 
after shall  eoine  to  light,  if  God  so  will.” 

Glocester  Ridley,  in  his  Life  of  Bishop  Ridley, 
1763,  p.  554-,  states:  — 

“ I never  heard  that  it  was  published,  nor  have  I 
been  able  to  meet  with  it  in  WS.  The  great  learning 
and  cool  judgment  of  this  prelate,  and  the  entire  sub- 
jection of  his  imagination  to  the  revealed  will  of  God, 
make  the  loss  of  this  treatise  much  to  be  lamented.” 

Could  any  of  your  correspondents  offer  any  sug- 
gestion, or  sujiply  any  information,  which  might 
throw  light  on  llie  subject,  or  miglit  give  a clue 
to  the  lost  manuscript  ? The  treatise  leferred  to 
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might  possibly  still  exist,  and,  even  if  without 
Ridley’s  name,  or  in  an  imperfect  state,  might  yet 
be  identified,  either  from  the  handwriting  or  some 
other  circumstance.  Do  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents possess  or  know  of  any  !MS.  on  Election  or 
Free-will,  of  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  which 
might  possibly  be  the  missing  treatise  ? Things 
turn  up  so  curiously,  in  quarters  where  one  would 
least  ex])ect  it,  and  sometimes  after  more  than 
three  centuries,  that  one  would  willingly  hope  that 
this  lost  treatise  might  even  yet  be  found  or  iden- 
t'fied.  T. 

Butli. 


LIXES  WRITTEN  I>DRING  THE  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

The  accompanying  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the 
officers  who  bore  a prominent  position  in  one  of 
the  expeditions  under  Sir  Edward  Parry  in  search 
of  a north-west  passage.  Not  having  been  in 
print,  except  in  private  circulation,  it  may  be 
deemed  worthy  of  a place  in  your  valuable  journal. 

Arcticus. 

THOUGHTS  ON  NEW  TEAn’s  DAY. 

“ Tlie  moments  of  chasten’d  delight  are  gone  by, 

When  we  left  our  lov'd  homes  o’er  new  regions  to  rove,, 
AV  lien  the  firm  manly  grasp,  and  the  soft  female  sigh. 
Mark’d  the  mingled  sensations  of  friendship  and  love. 
That  season  of  pleasure  has  hurried  away, 

When  through  far-stretchirfg  ice  a safe  passage  we 
found  *, 

That  led  us  again  to  the  dark  rolling  sea, 

And  the  signal  was  seen,  ‘ On  for  Lancaster’s 
Sound.’  f 

“ The  joys  that  were  felt  when  we  pass’d  by  the  shore 
AVhere  no  footsteps  of  Man  had  e’er  yet  been  imprest, 
When  rose  in  the  distance  no  mountain-tops  hoar 
As  the  sun  of  the  ev’ning  bright  gilded  the  west. 
Full  swiftly  they  fled  — and  that  hour,  too,  is  gone 
AVhen  we  gain’d  the  meridian,  assign’d  as  a bound 
To  entitle  our  crews  to  their  country’s  first  boon. 
Hail’d  by  all  as  an  omen  the  passage  was  found. 

“ And  pass’d  with  our  pleasures  are  moments  of  pain. 
Of  anxious  suspense,  and  of  eairer  alarm. 

Environ’d  by  ice,  skill  and  ardour  were  vain 
The  swift-moving  mass  of  its  force  to  disarm  — 

Yet,  dash’d  on  the  beach  and  our  boats  torn  away. 
No  anchors  could  hold  us,  nor  cables  secure ; 

The  dread  and  the  peril  expir’d  with  the  day. 

When  none  but  High  Heaven  could  our  safety 
ensure. 

“ Involv’d  with  the  ages  existent  before, 

Is  the  year  that  has  brought  us  thus  far  on  our  way, 
And  gratitude  calls  us  our  God  to  adore, 

For  the  oft-renewed  mercies  its  annals  display. 


* Alluding  to  the  ships  crossing  the  barrier  of  ice 
in  Baffin’s  Bay,  between  Hope  Sanderson  and  Pos- 
session Bay. 

'I’elegraph  signal  made  by  H.M.  S.  “ Hecla,”  on 
getting  into  clear  water  in  July,  1849,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  through  the  barrier. 


The  gloomy  meridian  of  darkness  is  past. 

And  ere  long  shall  gay  spring  hid  the  herbage  revive; 
On  the  wide  waste  of  ice  she’ll  re-echo  the  blast. 
And  the  firm  prison’d  ocean  its  fetters  shall  rive. 

“ W.” 


FOLK  EORE. 

Legend  of  Sir  Richard  Baker,  mrnamed  Bloody 
Baker. — I one  day  was  looking  over  the  different 
monuments  in  Cranbrook  Church  in  Kent,  when  in 
the  chancel  my  attention  was  arrested  by  one 
ereeted  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Richard  Baker.  The 
gauntlet,  gloves,  helmet,  and  spurs  were  (as  is 
often  the  case  in  monumental  erections  of  Eliza- 
bethan date)  suspended  over  the  tomb.  AVhat 
chiedy  attracted  my  attention  was  the  eolour  of 
the  gloves,  which  was  red.  The  old  woman  who 
acted  as  my  cicerone,  seeing  me  look  at  them,  said, 
“■Aye,  miss,  those  are  Bloody  Baker’s  gloves;  their 
red  colour  comes  from  the  blood  he  shed.”  This 
speech  awakened  my  cufiosity  to  hear  more,  and 
with  very  little  pressing  I induced  my  old  guide 
to  tell  me  the  following  strange  tale. 

The  Baker  family  had  formerly  large  possessions 
in  Cranbrook,  but  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
great  misfortunes  fell  on  them ; by  extravagance 
and  dissipation,  they  gi’adually  lost  all  their  lands, 
until  an  old  house  in  the  village  (now  used  as  the 
poor-house)  was  all  that  remained  toAhem.  The 
sole  representative  of  the  family  remaining  at  the 
accession  of  Queen  Mary,  was  Sir  Richard  Baker. 
He  had  spent  some  years  abroad  in  consequence 
of  a duel ; but  when,  said  my  informant.  Bloody 
Queen  Mary  reigned,  he  thought  he  might  safely 
return,  as  he  was  a Papist.  When  he  came  to 
Cranbrook  he  took  up  his  abode  in  his  old  house; 
he  only  brought  one  foreign  servant  with  him,  and 
these  two  lived  alone.  Very  soon  strange  stories 
began  to  be  whispered  respecting  unearthly  shrieks 
having  been  heard  frequently  to  issue  at  nightfall 
from  his  house.  Many  people  of  importance  were 
stopped  and  robbed  in  the  Glastonbury  woods,  and 
many  unfortunate  travellers  were  missed  and  never 
heard  of  more.  Richard  Baker  still  continued  to 
live  in  seclusion,  but  he  gradually  repurchased  his 
alienated  property,  although  he  was  known  to  have 
spent  all  he  possessed  before  he  left  England.  But 
wickedness  was  not  always  to  prosper.  He  formed 
an  apparent  attachment  to  a young  lady  in  the 
neighbourhood,  remarkable  for  always  wearing 
a great  many  jewels..  He  often  pressed  her  to 
come  and  see  his  old  house,  telling  her  he  had 
many  curious  things  he  wished  to  show  her.  She 
had  always  resisted  fixing  a day  for  her  visit,  but 
happening  to  walk  within  a short  distance  of  his 
house,  she  determined  to  surprise  him  with  a visit ; 
her  companion,  a lady  older  than  herself,  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  her  from  doing  so,  but  she 
would  not  be  turned  from  her  purpose.  They 
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knocked  at  the  door,  but  no  one  answered  them  ; 
they,  however,  discovered  it  was  not  locked,  and 
determined  to  enter.  At  the  head  of  the  stairs 
hung  a parrot,  which  on  their  passing  cried  out, — 
“ Peepoh,  pretty  lady,  be  not  too  bold, 

Or  your  red  blood  will  soon  run  cold.” 

And  cold  did  run  the  blood  of  the  adventurous 
damsel  when,  on  opening  one  of  the  room  doors, 
she  found  it  filled  with  the  dead  bodies  of  mur- 
dered persons,  chiefly  women.  Just  then  they 
heard  a noise,  and  on  looking  out  of  the  window 
saw  Bloody  Baker  and  his  servant  bringing  in  the 
murdered  body  of  a lady.  Nearly  dead  with  fear, 
they  concealed  themselves  in  a recess  under  the 
staircase. 

As  the  murderers  with  their  dead  burden  passed 
by  them,  the  hand  of  the  unfortunate  murdered 
lady  hung  in  the  baluster  of  the  stairs ; with  an 
oath  Bloody  Baker  chopped  it  off,  and  it  fell  into 
the  lap  of  one  of  the  concealed  ladies.  As  soon 
as  the  murderers  had  passed  by,  the  ladies  ran 
away,  having  the  presence  of  mind  to  carry  with 
them  the  dead  hand,  on  one  of  the  fingers  of  which 
was  a ring.  On  reaching  home  they  told  their 
story,  and  in  confirmation  of  it  displayed  the  ring. 
All  the  families  who  had  lost  relatives  mysteriously 
were  then  told  of  what  had  , been  found  out ; and 
they  determined  to  ask  Baker  to  a large  party, 
apparently  in  a friendly  manner,  but  to  have  con- 
stables concealed  ready  to  take  him  into  custody. 
He  came,  suspecting  nothing,  and  then  the  lady 
told  him  all  she  had  seen,  pretending  it  was  a 
dream.  “Fair  lady,”  said  he,  “ dreams  are  nothing: 
they  are  but  fables.”  “ They  may  be  fables,”  said 
she ; “ but  is  this  a fable  ? ” and  she  produced  the 
hand  and  ring.  Upon  this  the  constables  rushed 
in  and  took  him ; and  the  tradition  further  says, 
he  was  burnt,  notwithstanding  Queen  Mary  tried 
to  save  him,  on  account  of  the  religion  he  professed- 

F.  L. 

Cure  for  Warts.  — Steal  a piece  of  meat  from  a 
butcher’s  stall  or  his  basket,  and  after  having  well 
rubbed  the  parts  affected  with  the  stolen  morsel, 
bury  it  under  a gateway,  at  a four  lane  ends,  or,  in 
case  of  emergency,  in  any  secluded  place.  All  this 
must  be  done  so  secretly  as  to  escape  detection : 
and  as  the  portion  of  meat  decays  the  warts  will 
disappear.  This  practice  is  very  prevalent  in 
Lancashire  and  some  parts  of  Yorkshire ; and  two 
of  mv  female  acquaintanceshaving  tried  the  remedv, 
stoutly  maintain  its  efficacy.  T.  T.  W. 

Burnley. 

Another  Charm  for  Warts. — Referring  to  Em- 
dee’s  charm  for  warts,  which  appeared  in  Vol.  ii., 
p.  19.,  I may  state  that  a very  similar  superstition 
prevails  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mancliester  : — 
Take  a piece  of  twine,  making  upon  it  as  many 
knots  as  there  are  warts  to  be  removed;  touch 
each  wart  with  the  corresponding  knot ; and  bury 


the  twine  in  a moist  place,  saying  at  the  same  i 
time,  “ There  is  none  to  redeem  it  besides  thee.” 

As  the  process  of  decay  goes  on,  the  warts  gra-  j 
dually  disappear.  H.  : 

Charm  for  the  Cure  of  the  King's  Evil.  — Acting  ' 
on  the  advice  of  your  able  correspondent  Emdee  , ( 
(Vol.i.,  p.  429.),  I beg  to  forward  the  following  curi-  i 
ous  and  cruel  charm  for  the  cure  of  the  king’s  evil, 
extracted  from  a very  quaint  old  work  by  William  i 
Ellis,  farmer  of  Little  Gaddesden,  near  Hempstead,  . j 
Herts,  published  at  Salisbury  in  1750;  — 


“ A girl  at  Gaddesden,  having  the  evil  in  her  Feet 
from  her  Infancy,  at  eleven  years  old  lost  one  of  her 
toes  by  it,  and  was  so  bad  that  she  could  hardly  walk, 
therefore  was  to  be  sent  to  a London  Hospital  in  a 
little  time.  But  a Beggar  woman  coming  to  the  Door 
and  hearing  of  it,  said,  that  if  they  would  cut  off  the 
hind  leg,  and  the  fore  leg  on  the  contrary  side  of  that, 
of  a toad,  and  she  wear  them  in  a silken  bag  about  her 
neck,  it  would  certainly  cure  her  ; but  it  was  to  be  ob- 
served, that  on  the  toad’s  losing  its  legs,  it  was  to  be 
turned  loose  abroad,  and  as  it  pined,  wasted,  and  died, 
the  distemper  would  likewise  waste  and  die ; which 
happened  accordingly,  for  the  girl  was  entirely  cured 
by  it,  never  having  had  the  evil  afterwards.  Another 
Gaddesden  girl  having  the  evil  in  her  eyes,  her  parents 
dried  a toad  in  the  sun,  and  put  it  in  a silken  bag, 
which  they  hung  on  the  back  part  of  her  neck  ; and 
although  it  was  thus  dried,  it  drawed  so  much  as  to 
raise  little  blisters,  but  tfid  the  girl  a great  deal  of  ser- 
vice, till  she  carelessly  lost  it.” 

David  Stevens. 


; 


Godalming. 


Fig- Sunday . — One  of  my  Sunday-school  boys, 
in  reply  to  my  question  “ What  particular  name 
was  there  for  the  Sunday  before  Easter?”  an- 
swered “ Fig-Sunday.” 

Can  you  give  any  authentic  information  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  name  ? It  most  probably  alludes 
to  our  Saviour’s  desire  to  eat  fruit  of  the  fig-tree 
on  his  way  from  Bethany  on  the  Monday  following. 

Hone  mentions  that  at  a village  in  Hertford- 
shire, more  figs  are  sold  in  that  week  than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  year ; but  assigns  no  reason 
for  the  custom.  If  you  have  met  with  any  satis- 
factory explanation  of  this  name,  I shall  feel 
obliged  by  your  making  it  public.  B.  D. 


! 

t 


NOTE  ON  A PASSAGE  IN  HUDIBRAS. 

Butler,  in  his  description  of  Hudibras,  says  *■ 
(Part  I.  c.  i.  line  453.)  that  the  knight 

“ wore  but  one  Spur, 

As  wisely  knowing,  cou’d  he  stir 
'I'o  active  Foot  one  side  of ’s  Horse, 

The  other  wou’d  not  hang  an  A .” 

Gray,  the  most  copious  annotator  on  the  poem,  ' 
passes  these  lines  in  silence;  and  it  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  description  is  taken  by  readers  ^ 
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in  general  as  an  original  sketch.  I find,  however, 
in  a volume  entitled  Grat'ue  Ludentes : Jests  from 
the  Uiiioersitie,  by  II.  L.,  Oxen,  [sic],  London, 
1638,  the  following,  which  may  have  been  in  But- 
ler’s mind ; — 

“ One  that  wore  hut  one  Spvrre, 

“ A scholler  being  jeer’d  on  the  way  for  wearing  but 
one  Spurre,  said,  tliat  if  one  side  of  his  horse  went  on, 
it  was  not  likely  that  the  other  would  stay  hehindo.” 

As  compilers  of  jest-books  do  nothing  but  copy 
from  their  predecessors,  it  is  likely  that  this  joke 
may  be  found  elsewhere,  though  I have  not  met 
with  it  in  any  other  collection.  At  all  events,  the 
date  of  the  vol.  from  which  I quote  is  in  favour  of 
Butler’s  intimacy  with  its  contents  ; and  as  it  is 
interesting,  even  in  so  trivial  a matter,  to  trace 
the  resources  of  our  popular  authors,  you  may 
perhaps  think  it  worth  while  to  include  the  above 
in  a number  of  the  “ Notes.”  Dbsconocido. 


COFFEE,  BLACK  BROTH. 

The  idea  has  been  suggested  in  the  “Notes 
AM)  Queries,”  but  I do  not  know  how  to  refer 
to  the  places*,  or  recollect  what  authorities  were 
given.  Probably  that  of  Howell  was  not,  as  it 
occurs  in  a very  scarce  volume;  and,  on  the 
chance  of  its  not  having  been  met  with  by  your 
readers,  I send  it.  It  is  contained  in  a letter 
addressed  “To  his  highly  esteemed  Friend  and 
Compatriot,  Judge  Rumsey,  upon  his  Provang,  or 
rare  pectorall  Instrument,  and  his  rare  experi- 
ments of  Cophie  and  Tobacco.”  This  letter  is 
prefixed  to  the  learned  Judge’s  Organon  Salutis : 
an  Instrument  to  cleanse  the  Stomach,  as  also  divers 
New  Experiments  of  the  Virtue  of  Tobacco  and 
Coffee,  ^c.  London,  1657,  8vo. 

Howell  says : — 

“ Touching  coffee,  I concurre  with  them  in  opinion, 
who  hold  it  to  be  that  black-broth  which  was  us’d  of 
old  in  Lacedemon,  whereof  the  Poets  sing  ; Surely  it 
must  needs  he  salutiferous,  because  so  many  sagacious, 
and  the  wittiest  sort  of  Nations  use  it  so  much  ; as  they 
wlio  have  conversed  with  Shashes  and  Turbants  doe 
well  know.  But,  besides  the  exsiccant  quality  it  hath 
to  dry  up  the  crudities  of  the  Stomach,  as  also  to  com- 
fort the  Brain,  to  fortifie  the  sight  with  its  steem, 
and  prevent  Dropsies,  Gouts,  the  Scurvie,  together 
with  the  Spleen  and  Hypocondriacall  windes  (all 
which  it  doth  without  any  violence  or  distemper  at 
all),  1 say,  besides  all  these  qualities,  ’tis  found  already, 
that  this  Coffee-drink  hath  caused  a greater  sobriety 
among  the  nations : For  whereas  formerly  Appren- 
tices and  Clerks  with  others,  used  to  take  their  morn- 
ings’ draught  in  Ale,  Beer,  or  Wine,  which  by  the 
dizziness  they  cause  in  the  Brain,  make  many  unfit  for 
businesse,  they  use  now  to  play  the  Good-fellows  in  this 
wakefull  and  civill  drink : Therefore  that  worthy 

• See  Vol.  i.  pp.  124.  139.  156.  242.  300.  and  399. 


Gentleman,  Mr.  Mudiford,  who  introduced  the  prac- 
tice hereof  first  to  Loudon,  deserves  much  respect  of 
the  whole  Nation.” 

Of  Judge  Rumsey  and  his  Provang  (which  was 
a flexible  whalebone  from  two  to  three  feet  long, 
with  a small  linen  or  silk  button  at  the  end,  which 
was  to  be  introduced  into  the  stomach  to  produce 
the  effect  of  an  emetic),  the  reader  may  find  some 
account  in  Wood’s  Aihen.  (Bliss’s  edit.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  509.),  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  them 
except  as  they  had  to  do  with  coffee ; on  that 
point  a few  more  words  may  be  allowed. 

Besides  the  letter  of  Howell  already  quoted,  two 
others  are  prefixed  to  the  book ; one  from  the 
author  to  Sir  Henry  Blount,  the  other  Sir  Henry’s 
reply.  In  the  former  the  Judge  says,— 

“ I lately  understood  that  your  discovery,  in  your 
excellent  book  of  travels,  hath  brought  the  use  of  the 
Turkes  Physick,  of  Cophie,  in  great  request  in  England, 
whereof  1 have  made  use,  in  another  form  than  is  used 
by  boy  ling  of  it  in  Turkie,  and  being  less’"  loathsome 
and  troublesome,”  &c. 

And  Sir  Henry,  after  a fervent  panegyric  on 
coffee,  replies : — 

“ As  for  your  way  of  taking  both  Cophie  and  To- 
bacco, the  rarity  of  the  invention  consists  in  leaving  the 
old  way  : For  the  water  of  the  one  and  the  smoke  of 
the  other  may  be  of  inconvenience  to  many ; but  your 
way  in  both  takes  in  the  virtue  of  the  Simples  without 
any  additional!  mischief.” 

As  this  may  excite  the  reader’s  curiosity  to 
know  what  was  the  Judge’s  new  and  superior 
“ way”  of  using  coffee,  I will  add  his  prescription 
for  making  “ electuary  of  cophy,”  which  is,  I be- 
lieve, the  only  preparation  of  it  which  he  used  or 
recommended : — 

“ Take  equal!  quantity  of  Butter  and  Sallet-oyle, 
melt  them  well  together,  but  not  boyle  them  : Then 
stirre  them  well  that  they  may  incorporate  together  : 
Then  melt  therewith  three  times  as  much  Honey,  and 
stirre  it  well  together ; Then  add  thereunto  Powder 
of  Turkish  Cophie,  to  make  it  a thick  Electuary.” 
p.  5. 

A very  little  consideration  may  convince  one 
that  this  electuary  was  likely  to  effect  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  recommended. 

“ Whether,”  says  the  Judge,  “ it  be  in  time  of  health 
or  sickness,  whensoever  you  find  any  evill  disposition 
in  the  stomach,  eat  a convenient  meal  of  what  meat 
and  drink  you  please,  then  walk  a little  while  after  it : 
Then  set  down  your  body  bending,  and  thrust  the  said 
Whalebone  Instrument  into  your  stomach,  stirring  it 
very  gently,  which  will  make  you  vomit ; then  drink 
a good  draught  of  drink,  and  so  use  the  Instrument  as 
oft  as  you  please,  hut  never  doe  this  upon  an  empty 
stomach.  To  ntiake  the  stomach  more  apt  to  vomit, 
and  to  prepare  the  humours  thereunto  before  you  eat 
and  drink,  Take  the  bigness  of  a Nutmeg  or  more  of 
the  said  Electuary  of  Cophie,  &c.,  into  your  mouth  ; 
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then  fake  drink  to  drive  it  down  ; then  eat  and  drink, 
and  walk,  and  use  the  Instrument  as  before.”  p.  19. 

Should  any  reader  wish  to  test  the  efficacy  of 
the  learned  Judge’s  prescription,  I am  afraid  he 
must  make  an  “ instrument”  for  himself,  or  get 
one  made  for  him ; though  when  the  Organon 
Salutis  was  published,  they  were  “ commonly  sold 
in  London,  and  especially  at  the  Jong  shops  in 
Westminster  Hall.” 

As  to  the  book,  and  the  name  of  the  author,  I 
may  add  (with  reference  to  Wood’s  Athen.),  that 
in  the  copy  before  me,  which  is,  like  that  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Bliss,  of  the  first  edition  (not  the  second 
mentioned  by  Aubrey  as  published  in  1659),  the 
author’s  name  does  not  appear  on  the  title-page  at 
all.  There  we  find  only  “ By  W.  R.  of  Gray’s 
Inne,  Esq.  Experto  credo”  [sic]  ; and  really  one 
seems  as  if  one  could  believe  any  thing  from  a 
man  who  had  habitually  used  such  medicines,  for 
I have  said  nothing  of  his  infusion  of  tobacco,  for 
which  youmiust — 

“ Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  Tobacco,  and  a quart 
of  Ale,  White-wine,  or  Sider,  and  three  or  four  spoon- 
fulls  of  Hony,  and  two  pennyworth  of  Mace  ; And  in- 
fuse these  by  a soft  fire,  in  a close  earthen  pot,  to  the 
consumption  of  almost  the  onerhalf,  and  then  you  may 
take  from  two  spoonfulls  to  twelve  [no  tea-spoons  in 
those  days],  and  drink  it  in  a cup  with  Ale  o^  Beer.” 

One  could,  I say,  believe  almost  any  thing  from 
a gentleman  who  under  such  a course  of  discipline 
was  approaching  the  age  of  fourscore  ; but  though 
the  title-page  has  only  ]t{.s  initials,  the  Dedica- 
tion to  the  Marquess  of  Dorchester,  and  the  letter 
to  Sir  Henry  Blount,  are  both  signed  “ Will. 
Rumsey.”  S-  R.  M. 


QUERIES  CONCERNING  OLD  MSS. 

I am  very  desirous  of  gaining  some  knowledge 
respecting  the  following  MSS.,  especially  as  re- 
gards their  locality  at  the  present  time.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  numerous  readers  can  help  me  to  the 
information  which  I seek. 

1 . “ Whitelocke’s  Labours  remembered  in  the  An- 
nales  of  his  Life,  written  for  the  use  of  his  Children.” 
This  valuable  MS.  contains  a most  minute  and 
curious  account  of  the  ])erformance  of  Shirley’s 
masque,  entitled  The  Triumphs  of  Peace.  In 
1789,  when  Dr.  Burney  published  the  third  volume 
oi'  Historij  of  Music,  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Morton  of  the  British  Museum  — Query,  Was 
Dr.  Morton’s  library  disposed  qf  by  auction,  or 
what  was  its  destiny  ? 

2.  “ A MS.  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Illumination, 
written  in  the  year  1525.”  This  MS.  is  said  by 
Edward  Rowe  Mores,  in  his  Dissertation  upon 
English  Typographical  Foundet's,  to  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  Humphrey  Wanley,  who  by  its 


help  “ refreshed  the  injured  or  decayed  illumina-  t ( 
tions  in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford.”  The 
MS.  was  transcribed  by  Miss  Elstob  in  1710,  and  .4 
a copy  of  her  transcript  was  in  the  possession  of  .1 
Mr.  George  Ballard.  Where  now  is  the  original  ? t 

3.  “ A Memorandum-book  in  the  handwriting  j 
of  Paul  Bowes,  Esq.,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Bowes,  of  j 
London,  and  of  Bromley  Hall,  Esse.x,  Knight,  and  i 
dated  1673,”  In  1783  this  MS.,  which  contains  1 
some  highly  interesting  and  important  information,  ■ 
was  in  the  possession,  of  a gentleman  named  Broke, 
of  Hacton  in  Suffolk,  a descendant  from  the  Bowes  1 
family ; but  I have  not  been  able  to  trace  it 
further. 

4.  “The  Negotiations  of  Thomas  Wolsey,  Car- 
dinal!.” This  valuable  MS.  was  in  the  collection  ' 
of  Dr.  Farmei’,  who  wrote  on  the  fly-leaf, — 

“ I believe  several  of  the  Letters  and  State  Papers  j 
in  this  volume  have  not  been  published ; three  or  four 
are  printed  in  the  collections  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Fiddes* 
fife  of  Wolsey,  from  a MS.  in  the  Yelverton  Library.” 

If  I remember  rightly,  the  late  Richard  Heber  ■ 
afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  this  curious  | 
and  important  volume.  It  is  lamentable  to  think  ■ 
of  the  dispersion  of  poor  Heber’s  manuscripts. 

Edward  E.  Rimbault. 


OttcrtCiS. 

Chantrey  s Sleeping  Children  in  Lichfield  Ca- 
thedral. — In  reference  to  a claim  recently  put 
forth  on  behalf  of  an  individual  to  the  merit  of  ' 
having  designed  and  executed  this  celebrated  mo- 
nument, Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  says  (^Literary 
Gazette,  June  5.), — “ The  merit  of  the  composition 
belongs  to  Chantrey  and  Stothard.”  As  a regular 
reader  of  the  “Notes  and  Queries,”  I shall  feel  1 
obliged  to  Mr.  Cunningham  (whose  name  I am  i 
always  glad  to  see  as  a correspondent)  if  he  will  1 
be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  on  what  evidence  he 
founds  the  title  of  Mr.  Stothard  to  a share  of  the 
merit  of  a piece  of  sculpture,  which  is  so  generally  ' 
attributed  to  the  genius  of  Chantrey  ? 

Peectrum. 

Viscount  Dundee's  Ping. — In  the  Letters  of 
John  Orahame  of  Claverhnuse,  Viscount  of  Dun- 
dee, printed  for  the  Bannatyne  Club  in  1826,  is  . 
a description  and  engraving  of  a ring  containing 
some  of  Ld.  Dundee’s  hair,  with  the  letters  V.  D., 
surmounted  by  a coronet,  worked  on  it  in  gold  ; | 
and  on  the  inside  of  the  ring  are  engraved  a skull, 
and  the  posey — “Great  Dundee,  for  God  and  me, 
J'.Rex.’; 

Tfie  ring,  which  belonged  to  the  family  of  Gra- 
ham qf  Duntrune  (representative  of  Viscount 
Dundee),  has  for  several  years  been  lost  or  mis- 
laid ; perhaps,  through  some  of  the  numerous  i 
readers  of  the  “Notes  and  Queries,”  information  i 
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I might  be  obtained  as  to  the  place  whei'e  that  ring 
I is  at  present  preserved,  and  whether  there  would 
be  any  possibility  of  the  family  recovering  it  by 
I purchase  or  otherwise.  W.  C.  Tebvelvajs. 

’ Duntrune,  near  Dundee. 

1 The  Kilkenny  Cats^  — I would  feel  obliged  if 
j any  of  your  correspondents  could  give  me  informa- 
I tion  as  to  tlie  first,  or  any  early,  published  allusion 
‘ to  the  strange  tale,  modernly  become  proverbial,  of 
I the  ferocity  of  the  cats  of  Kilkenny.  The  story 
I generally  told  is,  that  two  of  those  animals  fought 
I in  a sawpit  with  such  ferocious  determination  that 
I when  the  battle  was  over  nothing  could  be  found 
i remaining  of  either  combatant  except  his  tail, — - 
! the  marvellous  inference  to  be  drawn  therefrom 
, being,  of  course,  that  they  had  devoured  each 
: other.  This  ludicrous  anecdote  has,  no  doubt, 

! been  generally  looked  upon  as  an  absurdity  of  the 
' Joe  Miller  class  ; but  this  I conceive  to  be  a mis- 
I take.  I have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  story  of 
the  mutual  destruction  of  the  contending  cats  was 
an  allegory  designed  to  typify  the  utter  ruin  to 
which  centuries  of  litigation  and  embroilment  on 
the  subject  of  conflicting  rights  and  privileges 
tended  to  reduce  the  respective  exchequers  of  the 
rival  municipal  bodies  of  Kilkenny  and  Irishtown, 
— separate  corporations  existing  within  the  liberties 
of  one  city,  and  the  boundaries  of  whose  respective 
jurisdiction  had  never  been  marked  out  or  defined 
by  an  authority  to  which  either  was  willing  to  bow. 

I Their  struggles  for  precedency,  and  for  the  main- 
j tenance  of  alleged  rights  invaded,  commenced 
I A.  D.  1377.  (see  Rot.  Clans.  51  Ed.  III.  76.),  and 
I were  carried  on  with  truly  feline  fierceness  and 
implacability  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
I tury,  when  it  may  fairly  be  considered  that  they 
I had  mutuallv  devoured  each  other  to  the  very  tail, 

I as  we  find  their  property  all  mortgaged,  and  see 
j them  each  passing  by-laws  that  their  respective 
officers  should  be  content  with  the  dignity  of  their 
I station,  and  forego  all  hope  of  salary  till  the  suit  at 
■ law  with  the  other  “ pretended  corporation”  should 
j be  terminated,  and  the  incumbrances  thereby 
caused  removed  with  the  vanquishment  of  the 
I enemy.  Those  who  have  taken  the  story  of  the 
1 Kilkenny  cats  in  its  literal  sense  have  done  grie- 
1 vous  injustice  to  the  character  of  the  grimalkins  of 
' the  “faire  cittie,”  who  are  really  (|uite  as  demure 
! and  quietly  disposed  a race  of  tabbies  as  it  is  in  the 
j nature  of  any  such  animals  to  be, 

John  G.  A.  Prim. 


Kilkenny. 


Robert  de  Welle.  — Can  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents inform  me  of  what  family  was  Robert  de 
Welle,  who  mai-ried  Matilda,  one  of  the  co-heirs 
of  Thomas  de  Clare,  and  in  15th  Edward  II.  re- 
ceived seisin  of  possessions  in  Ireland,  and  a 
mediety  of  the  Seneschalship  of  the  Forest  of 


Essex  in  her  right?  (Rotul.  Original.,  Record 
Commission,  pp.  266,  277.)  And  how  came  the 
Irish  title  of  Raron  Welles  into  the  family  of  Knox  ? 

Again,  where  can  I meet  with  a song  called  the 
Derby  Ram,  very  popular  in  my  school-boy  days, 
but  of  which  I recollect  only  one  stanza, — 

“ The  man  that  killed  the  ram,  Sir, 

Was  lip  to  his  knees  in  blood ; 

The  boy  that  held  the  bucket,  Sir, 

Was  carried  away  in  the  flood." 

I fancy  it  had  an  electioneering  origin.  H.  W. 

Ladt/  Slingsby.  — Among  many  of  the  plays 
temp.  Car.  II.  the  name  of  “ The  Lady  Slingsby” 
occurs  in  the  list  of  performers  composing  the 
dramatis  -persona.  Who  was  this  Lady  Slingsby  ? 

God  save  the  Queen. — -Can  any  correspondent 
state  the  reason  of  the  recent  discontinuance  of 
this  brief  but  solemn  and  scriptural  ejaculation, 
at  the  close  of  royal  proclamations,  letters,  &c., 
read  during  the  service  of  the  Church  ? J.  H.  M. 

Meaning  of  Steyne — Origin  of  Adur.  — Can 
any  of  your  correspondents  give  the  derivation  of 
the  word  “ Steyne,”  as  used  at  Brighton,  for  in- 
stance ? or  the  origin  of  the  name  “Adur,”  a small 
river  running  into  the  sea  at  Shoreham  ? F. 

Col.  Lilhurn. — Who.  was  the  author  of  a book 
c.alled  Lieut. -Colonel  John  Lilburn  tryed  and  cast, 
or  his  Case  and  Craft  discovered,  §-c.,  ^c.,  published 
by  authority,  1653  ? P.  S.  W.  E. 

French  Verses. — Will  one  of  your  readers  kindly 
inform  me  from  what  French  poet  the  two  fol- 
lowing stanzas  are  taken  ? 

“ La  Mort  a des  rigueurs  a nulle  autre  pareilles. 

On  a beau  la  prier, 

La  cruelle,  qu’elle  est,  se  bouche  les  oreilles, 

Et  nous  laisse  crier. 

« Le  pauvre  cn  sa  cabane,  que  le  chaume  couvre, 

Est  sujet  a ses  lois; 

Et  la  garde  qui  veille  aux  barrieres  du  Louvre 
N’en  defend  pas  les  rois.” 

E.  R.  C.  B. 

Our  World. — I once  heard  a lady  repeat  the 
following  pithy  lines,  and  shall  be  glad  if  any  of 
your  readers  can  tell  me  who  is  the  author,  and 
where  they  first  appeared. 

“ ’Tis  a very  good  world  to  live  in  — 

To  lend,  and  to  spend,  and  to  give  in  : 

But  to  beg,  or  to  borrow,  or  ask  for  one’s  own, 

’Tis  the  very  worst  world  that  ever  was  known.” 

D.  V.  S. 

Home,  April  29. 

Parson’s  Imposition. — When  Person  was  at 
Cambridge,  his  tutor  lent  him  a pound  to  buy 
books,  which  he  spent  in  getting  drunk  at  a ta- 


I 
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vern.  The  tutor  set  him  an  imposition,  which  he 
made  to  consist  in  a dog-Greek  poem,  giving  an 
account  of  the  affair.  These  were  the  three  first 
lines, — 

“ Tvrop  ijuol  jj.\v  irovvSov  eKeySero-  Sis  fid\a  cifivXos 
Thv  fifv  iyi)  (TVfvSov  Kara  Sdfiara  ptSKtovoio, 
ApiyKo/J.^vos  Kol  ptepojxevos  Sia  vvKra  Pe^aias," 

Then  part  of  another, — 

“ avrap  iyi)  p.eyd\ois  KXvPfioiO'tv  i^ayxBrjV." 

1 cannot  but  think  that  some  Cambridge  men 
know  the  whole,  which  would  be  invaluable  to 
retrieve.  There  is  nothing  about  it  in  Kidd. 

C.  B. 

Alice  Rolle. — Can  any  of  your  readers  conversant 
with  Irish  pedigrees,  if  they  remember  to  have  met 
with  this  lady’s  name,  kindly  inform  me  where  it 
may  be  found  ? S.  S.  S. 

The  Meaning  of  “ Race"  in  Ship-huilding.  — In 
Hawkin’s  Voyages  (“Hakluyt  Society,  1847”), 
p.  199.,  he  says,  “Here  is  offerred  to  speak  of  a 
point  much  canvassed  amongst  carpenters  and  sea- 
captains,  diversely  maintained  but  yet  undeter- 
mined, that  is,  whether  the  race,  or  loftie  built 
shippe,  bee  best  for  the  merchant;”  and  again, 
p.  219. : “ A third  and  last  cause  of  the  losse  of 
sundry  of  our  men,  most  worthy  of  note  for  all 
captains,  owners,  and  carpenters,  was  the  race 
building  of  our  ship,  the  onely  fault  she  had,”  &c. 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  explain  what  is 
meant  by  “ race  ” ; the  editor  of  the  Voyages,  Cap- 
tain C.  B.  D.  Bethune,  R.  K.,  confesses  himself 
unable  to  explain  it.  E.  N.  W. 

Southwark,  May  27.  1850. 

The  Battle  of  Death.  — I possess  a curious  old 
print  entitled  “ The  Battle  of  Death  against  all 
Creatures,  and  the  Desolation  wrought  by  Time.” 
It  bears  the  engraver’s  name,  “Robert  Smith,” 
but  no  date.  The  figures,  however,  which  are  nu- 
merous, and  comprise  all  ranks,  seem  to  present 
the  costume  of  the  latter  end  of  the  16th  century. 
There  is  a long  Inscription  in  verse,  and  another 
in  prose  : query,  who  was  the  author  of  the  verses, 
and  what  is  the  date  of  the  engraving  ? As  I am 
on  the  subject  of  prints,  perhaps  some  person 
learned  in  such  matters  will  also  be  kind  enough 
to  inform  me  what  number  constitutes  a complete 
series  of  the  engravings  after  Claude  by  Erancis 
Vivares ; and  who  was  “ Jean  Rocque,  Chiro- 
graphaire  du  Roi,”  who  executed  several  maps  of 
portions  of  London,  also  a map  of  Kilkenny  ? 

X.Y.A. 

Kilkenny,  June  8.  1850. 

Execution  of  Charles  I. — Is  the  name  of  the 
executioner  known  who  beheaded  King  Charles  I.  ? 
Is  there  any  truth  in  the  report  that  it  was  an 
Earl  Stair  ? P.  S.  W.  E. 


Morganitic  Marriage.  — In  Ducange,  &c.,  the 
adjective  morganitic  is  connected  with  the  mor- 
gangah  (morning  gift),  which  was  usual  from  a 
husband  to  his  wife  the  day  after  their  marriage. 
How  comes  this  adjective  to  be  applied  to  mar- 
riages in  which  the  wife  does  not  take  her  hus- 
band’s rank  ? M. 

Lord  Bacon's  Palace  and  Gardens. — Will  any  of 
your  architectural  or  landscape  gardening  readers 
inform  me  whether  any  attempts  were  ever  made 
by  any  of  our  English  sovereigns  or  nobility,  or 
by  any  of  our  rich  men  of  science  and  taste,  to 
carry  out,  in  practice.  Lord  Bacon’s  plans  of  a 
princely  palace,  or  a.  prince-like  garden,  as  so  gra- 
phically and  so  beautifully  described  in  his  Essays, 
xlv.  and  xlvi.,  “Of  Building”  and  “Of  Gardens”  ? 

I cannot  but  think  that  if  such  an  attempt  was 
never  made,  the  failure  is  discreditable  to  us  as  a 
nation ; and  that  this  work  ought  yet  to  be  exe- 
cuted, as  well  for  its  own  intrinsic  beauty  and 
excellence,  as  in  honour  of  the  name  and  fame  of 
its  great  proposer.  Effaress. 

June  24.  1850. 

“ Dies  Tree,  Dies  Ilia." — AVlll  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents oblige  me  by  answering  the  following 
Queries.  Who  was  the  author  of  the  extremely 
beautiful  hymn,  commencing  — 

“ Dies  irs,  dies  ilia, 

Solvet  soeclum  in  favilla 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla.” 

And  in  what  book  was  it  first  printed  ? 

A copy  of  it  is  contained  in  a small  tract  in  our 
library,  entitled  Lyrica  Sacra,  excerpta  ex  Hym- 
nis  Ecclesice  Antiquis.  Privatim  excusa  Roma, 
1818.  At  the  end  of  the  preface  is  subscribed 
“ T.  M.  Anglus.”  And  on  the  title  page  in  MS., 
“For  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milner,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  Mas- 
ter of  Queen’s  College,  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, from  T.  J.  Mathia — ” the  rest  of  the  name 
has  been  cut  off  in  binding ; it  was  probably  Ma- 
thias. As  here  given,  it  has  only  twenty-seven 
lines.  The  original  hymn  is,  I believe,  much 
longer.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson. 

Queen’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Aubrey  Family. — In  Burke’s  Peerage  and  Ba- 
ronetage, under  the  head  “ Aubrey,”  I find  the 
following  passage ; — 

“ Vincent,  Windsor  Herald  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
compiled  a pedigree  of  the  family  of  Aubrey',  which  he 
commences  thus  : — ‘ Saint  Aubrey,  of  the  blood  royal 
of  France,  came  into  England  with  William  the  Con- 
queror, anno  1066,  as  the  Chronicles  of  All  Souls 
College  testify,  which  are  there  to  be  seen  tied  to  a 
chain  of  iron.  ’ ” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  information 
respecting  this  “ Saint  Aubrey,”  whose  name  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  in  the  Roll  of  Battle 
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I Abbey  : or  respecting  his  son,  Sir  Reginald  Aubrey, 

! who  aided  Bernard  de  Newmarch  in  the  conquest 
of  the  jMarches  of  Wales,  and  any  of  his  descend- 
: ants  ? PwcoA. 

Ogden  Family.  — Tlie  writer  is  very  desirous  of 
i information  as  to  the  past  history  of  a family  of 
' the  name  of  Ogden.  Dr.  Samuel  Ogden,  the 
author  of  a volume  of  sermons,  published  in  1760, 
was  a member  of  it.  A branch  of  the  family 
emigrated  to  America  about  1700,  and  still  exists 
there.  They  yet  bear  in  their  crest  allusion  to  a 
tradition,  that  one  of  their  family  hid  Charles  II. 
in  an  oak,  when  pursued  by  his  enemies.  What 
authority  is  there  for  this  story  ? I shall  be  grate- 
ful for  any  indications  of  sources  of  information 
that  may  seem  likely  to  aid  my  researches. 

TwYroBD. 


, ‘ Replies. 

, SIR  GEORGE  BUC. 

; It  has  often  been  noticed,  that  when  a writer 
I wishes  to  support  some  tavourite  hypothesis,  he 
I quite  overlooks  many  important  particulars  that 
I militate  against  his  own  view  of  the  case.  The 
I Rev.  Mr.  Corser,  in  his  valuable  communication 
' I respecting  Sir  George  Buc  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  38.),  is  not 
: e.xempt  from  this  accusation.  He  has  omitted  the 
. ' statement  of  Malone,  that  “ Sir  George  Buc  died  on 
' ' the  28th  of  September,  1623.”  (Boswell’s  Sliah- 
speare,  iii.  59.)  We  \now  positively,  that  in  May 
1 1622,  Sir  George,  “by  reason  of  sickness  and  in- 

disposition of  body,  wherewith  it  hath  pleased  God 
; to  visit  him,  was  become  disabled  and  insufficient 
‘ I to  undergo  and  perform  ” the  duties  of  Master  of 
the  Revels  ; and  it  is  equally  positive  that  Malone 
I would  not  so  circumstantially  have  said,  “ Sir 
I ' George  Buc  died  on  the  28th  of  September,  1623,” 
without  some  good  authority  for  so  doing.  It  is 
! only  to  be  regretted  that  the  learned  commentator 
I neglected  to  give  that  authority. 

ilr.  Corser  wishes  to  show  that  Sir  George  Buc’s 
days  “were  further  prolonged  till  1660;”  but  I 
think  he  is  in  error  as  to  his  conclusions,  and  that 
another  George  Buc  must  enter  the  field  and  divide 
the  honours  with  his  knightly  namesake. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  a George  Buc  was  living 
long  after  the  date  assigned  as  that  of  the  death  of 
Sir  George,  by  Malone.  This  George  Buck,  for  so 
lie  invariably  spells  his  name,  contributed  a copy 
of  verses  to  Yorke’s  Union  of  Honour,  1640;  to 
Shirley’s  Poems,  1646 ; and  to  the  folio  edition  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Plays,  1647.  Ritson, 
then,  when  speaking  of  Sir  George  Buc’s  Great 
Plantagenet,  as  published  in  1635,  was  rather  hasty 
in  pronouncing  it  as  the  work  of  “ some  fellow  who 
assumed  his  name,”  because  here  is  evidence  that 
a person  of  the  same  name  (if  not  Sir  George  hiin- 
’ self,  as  jMr.  Corser  thinks)  was  living  at  the  period. 


The  name,  if  assumed  in  the  case  of  the  Great 
Plantagenet,  would  hardly  have  been  kept  up  in 
the  publications  just  alluded  to. 

In  the  British  Museum,  among  the  Cotton  MSS. 
(Tiberius,  E.  X.),  is  preserved  a MS.  called  “The 
history  of  King  Richard  the  Third,  comprised  in 
five  books,  gathered  and  written  by  Sir  G.  Buc, 
Knight,  Master  of  the  King’s  Office  of  the  Revels, 
and  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  Majesty’s  Privy 
Chamber.”  This  MS.,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  author’s  rough  draft,  is  corrected  by  inter- 
lineations and  erasements  in  every  page.  It  is 
much  injured  by  fire,  but  a part  of  the  dedication 
to  Sir  Thomas  Howard,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  &c., 
still  remains,  together  with  “ tin  advertisement  to 
the  reader,”  which  is  dated  “from  the  King’s 
Office  of  the  Revels,  St.  Peter’s  Hill,  1619.”  This 
history  was  first  published  in  1646,  by  George 
Buck,  Esqidre,  who  says,  in  his  dedication  to 
Philip,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery, 

“ that  he  had  collected  these  papers  out  of  their 
dust.”  Here  is  evidence  that  the  work  was  not 
published  by  the  original  compiler ; besides,  how 
can  Mr.  Corser  reconcile  his  author’s  knighthood 
with  the  designations  on  the  respective  title-pages 
of  The  Great  Plantagenet,  and  The  History  of  ! 
Richard  the  Third?  In  the  former  the  writer  is  j 
styled  “ George  Buck,  Esquire,”  and  in  the  latter, 

“ George  Buck,  Gentleman.”  It  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  Mr.  Corser’s  omission  of  these  facts,  be- 
cause I am  well  assured,  that,  with  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  our  earlier  poets,  my  information  is 
not  new  to  him. 

That  there  were  two  George  Bucs  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  both  of  them  poets,  cannot,  I 
think,  be  doubted.  Perhaps  they  were  not  even 
relations  ; at  any  rate,  Mr.  Corser’s  account  of  the 
parentage  of  one  differs  from  mine  entirely. 

“ He  [Sir  George  Buc]  was  born  at  Ely,  the  eldest 
son  of  Robert  Bucke,  and  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Peter  Lee  of  Brandon  Ferry  ; the  grandson  of  Robert 
Bucke,  and  Jane,  the  daughter  of  Clement  Higham  ; 
the  great-grandson  of  Sir  John  Bucke,  who,  having 
helped  Richard  to  a horse  on  Bosworth  Field,  was 
attainted  for  his  zeal.” — Chalmers’  Apology,  p.  488. 

The  MS.  now  in  Mr.  Corser’s  possession  occurs 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Heberiana,  Part  xi.  Xo.  98.,  and 
I observe,  by  referring  to  that  volume,  that  the 
compiler  has  the  following  note  : — 

“This  MS.  is  entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir 
George  Buck,  Master  of  the  Revels  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  as  prepared  by  him  for  publication.  The 
initials  G.  B.  correspond  with  tho.se  of  his  name,  and 
the  handwriting  is  similar  to  a MS.  Dedication  of  bis 
poem  to  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  which  is  preserved 
at  Bridgewater  House.” 

The  authorship  of  The  Famous  History  of  St. 
George,  then,  rests  solely  upon  the  initials  “ G.  B.,” 
and  the  similarity  of  the  handwriting  to  that  of 
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Sir  George  Buc.  Now  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  MS.  dedication  was  written  in  1605,  and 
the  history  after  1660!  Surely  an  interval  of 
fifty-five  years  must  have  made  some  difference  in 
the  penmanship  of  the  worthy  Master  of  the  Revels. 
I think  we  must  receive  the  comparison  of  hand- 
writings with  considerable  caution ; and,  unless 
some  of  your  readers  can  produce  “ new  evidence  ” 
in  favour  of  one  or  other  of  the  claimants,  I much 
fear  that  your  reverend  correspondent  will  have 
to  exclaim  with  Master  Ford  in  the  play, — 

“Buck.  I would  I could  wash  myself  of  the  Buck!" 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

I am  not  quite  certain  that  I can  satisfactorily 
answer  Mr.  Corser’s  query ; but  at  least  I am 
able  to  show  that  a Sir  George  Buck,  seised  in 
fee  of  lands  in  Lincolnshire,  did  die  in  or  about 
1623.  In  the  Report  Office  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery is  a Report  made  to  Lord  Keeper  Williams 
by  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  who  had  been  Lord  Chief 
Justice  in  Ireland,  dated  the  10th  Nov.  1623,  re- 
specting a suit  referred  to  him  by  the  Lord  Keeper, 
in  which  Stephen  Buck  was  plaintiff  and  Robert 
Buck  defendant.  It  this  report  is  contained  a 
copy  of  the  will  of  Sir  George  Buck,  whom  I 
supposed  to  be  the  Sir  George  Buck,  the  Master 
of  the  Revels ; and  the  will  containing  a singular 
clause,  disinheriting  his  brother  Robert  because 
he  was  alleged  to  be  a Jesuit,  and  it  having  been 
supposed  that  Sir  George  Buck  died  intestate,  I 
published  an  extract  from  it  in  my^cfez  Cancellarice 
(Benning,  1847).  On  further  examination  of  the 
whole  of  the  document  in  question,  I find  it  dis- 
tinctly stated,  and  of  course  that  statement  was 
made  on  evidence  adduced,  that  Sir  George  Buck 
was  seised  in  fee  of  certain  lands  and  tenements 
in  Boston  and  Skydbrooke,  both  of  which  places, 
I need  scarcely  say,  are  in  Lincolnshire.  It  is 
therefore,  at  least,  not  improbable  that  the  testator 
was  a native  of  Lincolnshire.  It  also  appears  that 
the  proceedings  in  Chancery  were  instituted  pre- 
viously to  June,  1623 ; and,  inasmuch  as  Sir 
George  Buck’s  will  is  recited  in  those  proceedings, 
he  must  have  died  before  they  were  commenced, 
and  not  in  September,  1623,  as  I once  supposed. 
It  may,  perhaps,  aid  Mr.  Corser’s  researches  to 
know  that  the  will  (which  is  not  to  be  found  at 
Doctors’  Commons)  mentions,  besides  the  brother 
Robert,  a sister,  Cecilia  Buck,  who  had  a son, 
Stephen,  who  had  a son,  George  Buck,  whom  his 
great  uncle.  Sir  George,  made  ultimate  heir  to  his 
lands  in  Lincolnshire.  Cecil  Monro. 

Registrars’  Office,  Court  of  Chancery. 


“a  frog  he  would  a-wooing  go.” 

Your  Sexagenarian  who  dates  from  “Shooter’s 
Hill,”  has  not  hit  the  mark  when  he  suggests  that 
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Anna  Bouleyn’s  marriage  with  Henry  VIII.  (in 
the  teeth  of  the  Church)  is  the  hidden  mystery  of 
the  popular  old  song, — 

“ Sir  Frog  he  would  a-wooing  go, 

Whether  his  mother  was  willing  or  no.” 

That  some  courtship  in  the  history  of  the  British 
monarchy,  leaving  a deep  impression  on  the  public 
mind,  gave  rise  to  this  generally  diffused  ballad,  is 
exceedingly  probable ; but  the  style  and  wording 
of  the  song  are  evidently  of  a period  much  later 
than  the  age  of  Henry  VIII.  Might  not  the  mad- 
cap adventure  of  Prince  Charles  with  Buckingham  ■ 
into  Spain,  to  woo  the  Infanta,  be  its  real  origin  ? i 
“Heigho!  for  Antony  Rowley”  is  the  chorus.  Now 
“ Old  Rowley  ” was  a pet  name  for  Charles  the 
Second,  as  any  reader  of  the  Waverley  N ovels 
must  recollect.  No  event  was  more  likely  to  be 
talked  about  and  sung  about  at  the  time,  the 
adventurous  nature  of  the  trip  being  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  ballad-monger.  Francis  Mahony. 

“AFi'og  he  would  a-wooing  go"  (Vol.  ii.,  p.45.) — 
Your  correspondent  T.  S.  D.  is  certainly  right  in  ; 
his  notion  that  the  ballad  of  “ A frog  he  would 
a-wooing  go  ” is  very  old,  however  fanciful  may  be 
his  conjecture  about  its  personal  or  political  ajipli- 
cation  to  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn.  That 
it  could  not  refer  to  “ the  Cavaliers  and  the 
Roundheads,”  another  of  T.  S.  D.’s  notions,  is  clear 
from  the  fact,  that  it  was  entered  at  Stationers’ 
Hall  in  November,  1581 ; as  appears  by  the  quota- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Payne  Collier,  in  his  second 
volume  of  Extracts,  printed  for  the  Shakspeare  / 
Society  last  year.  It  runs  thus  : — 

“ Edward  White.  Lycensed  unto  him,  &c.,  theis  iiij. 
ballads  followinge,  that  is  to  saie,  A moste  strange 
weddinge  of  the  frogge  and  the  mowse,”  &c. 

Upon  this  entry  Mr.  Collier  makes  this  note : 

“ The  ballad  can  hardly  be  any  other  than  the  still 
well-known  comic  song  ‘ A Frog  he  would  a-wooing 

go-’  ” 

It  may  have  been  even  older  than  1581,  when  i 
Edward  White  entered  it ; for  it  is  po.ssible  that  it  ' 
was  then  only  a reprint  of  an  earlier  production.  J- 
I,  like  Mr.  Collier,  have  heard  it  sung  “ in  our  i 
theatres  and  streets,”  and,  like  *T.  S.  D.,  always  j 
fancied  that  it  was  ancient. 

The  Hermit  of  Holtport. 

Rowley  Rowley. — As  generally  inclined  to  the  I 
belief  that  everything  is  older  than  anybody  i 
knows  of,  I am  rather  startled  by  “ Rowley  Pow-  i 
ley”  not  being  as  old  as  myself.  I remember  i 
seeing  mentioned  somewhere,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  this  chorus,  that  rowley  powley  is  a name 
for  a plump  fowl,  of  which  both  “gammon  and 
spinach”  are  posthumous  connexions.  I cannot 
help  thinking  that  this  may  be  a clue  to  some 
prior  occurrence  of  the  chorus,  with  or  without 
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the  song.  If  “ derry  down,”  which  has  been  said 
to  be  druidical,  were  judged  of  by  the  last  song  it 
went  with,  how  old  would  be  the  Druids  ? M. 

“ A Frog  he  would  a- wooing  go.”  — It  may  per- 
haps be  interesting  to  some  of  your  correspondents 
on  the  subject  of  “ A frog  he  would  a-wooing  go,” 
to  know  that  there  exists  an  Irish  version  of  that 
woeful  tale,  which  differs  in  several  respects  from 
the  ballad  which  has  so  long  been  familiar  to  En- 
glish ears.  The  burthen  of  “ Heigho ! says  Row- 
ley,”  does  not  occur  in  the  Hibernian  composition, 
but  a still  less  intelligible  chorus  supplies  its  place. 
The  air  is  exceedingly  quaint,  and  seems  to  me  to 
bear  the  stamp  of  antiquity.  The  words  are  as 
follow : — 

“ Misther  Frog  lived  in  a well, 

Heigho  ! my  lanti-iddity  ! 

And  the  merry  mouse  in  the  mill, 

Terry  heigho  ! for  lang  for  liddlty  ! 

Says  Mr.  Frog,  ‘ I will  go  coort,’ 

Heigho,  &c. 

‘ Saddle  me  nag  and  polish  me  boots  !’ 

Terry  heigho,  &c. 

Frog  came  to  Lady  Mouse’s  hall, 

[ Heigho,  &c. 

Gave  a rap  and  thundering  call, 

Terry  heigho,  &c. 

• Where  is  the  people  of  this  house  ? ’ 

Heigho,  &c. 

‘ Here  am  I,'  says  my  Lady  Mouse, 

Terry  heigho,  &c. 

‘ I’ve  come  to  court  Miss  Kitty  here,’ 

Heigho,  &C. 

‘ If  that  she  can  fancy  me.’ 

Terry  heigho,  &c. 
‘Uncle  Rat  is  not  at  home;’ 

Heigho,  &c. 

• He’ll  give  you  an  answer — I have  none,’ 

Terry  heigho,  &c. 
Uncle  Rat,  when  he  came  in, 

Heigho,  &c. 

' Who’s  been  here  since  I left  home  ? ’ 

Terry  heigho,  &c. 

‘ Misther  Frog,  a worthy  man  ;’ 

Heigho,  &e. 

• Give  him  a wife,  Sir,  if  you  can,’ 

Terry  heigho,  &c. 

‘ Where  shall  we  make  the  bride’s  bed  ? ’ 

Heigho,  &c. 

‘ Down  below,  in  the  Horse’s  Head.’ 

Terry  heigho,  &c. 

‘ What  shall  we  have  for  the  wedding  supper?’ 
Heigho,  &c. 

‘ A roasted  potato  and  a roll  o’  butter.’ 

Terry  heigho,  &c. 
Supper  was  laid  down  to  dine, 

Heigho,  &c. 

Changed  a farthing  and  brought  up  wine, 

I'erry  heigho,  &c. 

First  come  in  was  a nimble  bee, 

Heigho,  &c. 


With  his  fiddle  upon  his  knee, 

Terry  heigho,  &c. 

Next  come  in  was  a creeping  snail, 

Heigho,  &c. 

With  his  bagpipes  under  his  tail, 

Terry  heigho,  &c. 

Next  came  in  was  a neighbour’s  pig, 

Heigho,  &c. 

‘ Pray,  good  people,  will  ye  play  us  a jig?  ’ 

Terry  heigho,  &c. 

Next  come  in  was  a neighbour’s  hen, 

Heigho,  &c. 

Took  the  fiddler  by  the  wing, 

Terry  heigho,  &c. 

Next  come  in  was  a neighbour’s  duck, 

Heigho,  Sec. 

Swallow’d  the  piper,  head  and  pluck, 

Terry  heigho.  See. 

Next  come  in  was  a neighbour’s  cat, 

Heigho,  See. 

Took  the  young  bride  by  the  back, 

Terry  heigho.  Sec. 

INIisther  Frog  jumped  down  the  well, 

Heigho,  &c. 

‘ Zounds,  I’ll  never  go  coort  again  ! ’ 

Terry  heigho,  &c. 

Uncle  Rat  run  up  a wall, 

Heigho,  &c. 

‘ Zounds,  the  divil’s  among  you  all ! ’ 

'I’erry  heigho.  Sec." 

W.  A.  G. 


t0  ::^{uar  CElticn'Ea. 

Carucate  of  Land  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  9.). — The  measure 
of  the  carucate  was  as  indefinite  in  Edward  III.’s 
time  as  at  an  earlier  period.  It  then,  as  before, 
represented  as  much  land  as  could  be  worked  with 
one  plough  in  a year.  I am  fortunately  enabled 
to  give  your  correspondent  E.  V.  a precise  answer 
to  his  Query.  In  a MS.  survey  of  the  Hospitallers’ 
lands  in  England,  taken  under  the  direction  of 
Prior  Philip  Thame,  A.  D.  1338,  which  I transcribed 
from  the  original,  among  the  records  of  the  order, 
I find  in  the  “ extent  ” of  the  “ Camera  de  Hether- 
ington  in  comitatu  Northampton,” — 

“ Item.  V Carucate  terre  continentes  acre  terre  : 
pretium  cujuslibet,  viij'*.” 

“ Baejulia  de  Eycle  (i.  e.  Eagle  in  Lincolnshire)  cum 
membris.  ” 

“ Et  ibidem  iiij.  carucate  terre,  que  continent  v<= 
aeras  terre  et  apud  le  Wodehous  iij  carucate  terre,  que 
continent  iij'’;  pretium  acre,  vj'b” 

Here  we  have  a decided  instance  of  the  variation 
in  the  number  of  acres  represented  by  the  caru- 
cate. I have  generally  found  that  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation to  eorrectness,  where  no  other  evi- 
dence is  at  hand,  is  to  eonsider  the  carucate  as 
designating  about  100  acres.  L.  B.  L. 

Carucate  of  Land.  — A case  in  point  is  given  in 
the  33rd  vol.  of  the  Archceologia,  p.  271.  The 
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cariicate  frequently  consisted  of  eight  bovatse  of 
arable  land ; but  the  number  of  acres  appears  to 
have  varied  not  only  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  soil,  but  according  to  the  custom  of  husbandry 
of  the  shire  : for  where  a two-years’  course,  or  crop 
and  fallow,  was  adopted,  more  land  was  adjudged 
to  the  carucate  than  where  a three-years’  course 
obtained,  the  land  lying  fallow  not  being  reckoned 
or  rateable.  The  object  would  appear  to  have 
been  to  obtain  a carucate  of  equal  value  through- 
out the  kingdom.  B.  W. 

Oolden  Frog  and  Sir  John  Foley  (Vol.  i.,  p.  214. 
and  372.). — Your  correspondent  Gastbos  sug- 
gests that  “ to  the  Low  Countries,  the  land  of  frogs, 
we  must  turn  for  the  solution  of  this  enigma,” 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  372.)  ; accordingly,  it  appears  from  the 
treatise  of  Bircherodius  on  the  Knights  of  the  Ele- 
phant, an  order  of  knighthood  in  Denmark,  con- 
ferred upon  none  but  persons  of  the  first  quality 
and  merit,  that  a frog  is  among  the  devices 
adopted  by  them ; and  we  need  not  further  seek  for 
a reason  why  this  Synibolum  Heroicum  was  worn 
by  Sir  John  Poley,  who  served  much  under 
Christian,  king  of  Denmark  (Vol.  i.,  p.  214.),  and 
distinguished  himself  much  by  his  military  achieve- 
ments in  the  Low  Countries  (p.  372.).  T.  J. 

The  Poley  Frog.  — More  than  half  a century 
ago,  I was  present  when  this  singular  appendage 
was  the  subject  of  conversation  in  a large  literary 
party,  but  being  then  a schoolboy  I made  “ no  note 
of  it.”  My  recollection  now  is,  that  after  some 
jokes  on  the  name  of  Poley  as  that  of  a frog,  al- 
lusion was  made  to  an  old  court  story  of  King 
James  II.  throwing  a frog  into  the  neck  of  William, 
third  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  story,  with  its  con- 
sequences, may  be  found  in  the  Tixall Letters,  vol.  i. 
p.  5. ; Wood’s  Athence  Ox.,  vol.  i.  p.  546. ; Park’s 
Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  vol.  ii.  p.  249. 

I have  never  seen  a head  of  any  engraving  of 
the  portrait  of  Sir  John  Poley,  of  Boxsted  Hall, 
not  Bexstead.  I believe  there  is  none.  D. 

Bands  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  23.)  are  the  descendants  of 
the  ruff  a portion  of  the  ordinary  civil  costume  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  reign  of  James  I., 
the  ruff  was  occasionally  exchanged  for  a wide 
stiff  collar,  standing  out  horizontally  and  squarely, 
made  of  similar  stuff,  starched  and  wired,  and 
sometimes  edged  like  the  ruff  with  lace.  These 
collars  were  called  bands.  A good  example  occurs 
in  the  portrait  of  Shakspeare  b}"  Cornelius  Jansen, 
engravings  of  which  are  well  known.  At  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  these  broad-falling  bands 
were  succeeded  by  the  small  Geneva  bands,  which 
have  ever  since  been  retained  by  our  clergymen 
and  councillors,  but  in  a contracted  form,  having 
been  originally  bond  fide  collars,  the  ends  of  which 
hung  negligently  over  the  shoulders.  (See  Blanche’s 


Brit.  Costume,  pp.  350.  390.)  Bands  are  worn 
by  the  ecclesiastics  in  France  and  Italy,  as  well 
as  in  England. 

In  the  second  number  of  Popular  Tracts  Illus- 
trating the  Prayer-Book,  p.  3.,  it  is  suggested  that 
bands  are  perhaps  the  remains  of  the  amice,  one  of 
the  eucharistic  vestments  in  use  previous  to  the 
Reformation,  which  consisted  of  a square  cloth, 
so  put  on  that  one  side,  which  was  embroidered, 
formed  a collar  round  the  neck,  whilst  the  rest 
hung  behind  like  a hood.  By  analogy  with  the 
scarf  of  our  Protestant  clergy,  which  is  clearly  the 
stole  of  the  Roman  Church  retained  under  a dif- 
ferent name,  this  suggestion  is  not  without  some 
degree  of  plausibility. 

The  fact  that  the  present  academical  costume  is 
derived  from  the  ordinary  civil  dress  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  sufficiently  ac- 
counts for  the  retention  of  the  bands  as  a part. 

Aron. 

Surely  bands  are  no  part  of  the  peculiar  dress 
of  tlie  clergy,  &c , but  the  ordinary  dress  of  the 
people,  retained  by  certain  classes  or  professions, 
because  they  wished  for  sometliing  regular  and 
distinctive.  So  the  wigs  of  the  judges  were  the 
fashionable  dress  150  years  ago.  It  is  curious  that 
the  clergy  have  cut  down  their  bands,  while  the 
lawyers  still  glory  in  comparatively  large  and 
flowing  ones.  Bands  altered  greatly  in  their  form. 
Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  I think,  says  — 

“ The  eighth  Henry,  as  I understand, 

Was  the  first  prince  that  ever  wore  a band,” 

or,  indeed,  person  of  any  sort.  The  date  of  the 
same  thing  in  France  is  mentioned  in  Vellay,  but 
I forget  it  now.  C.  B. 

Bishops  and  their  Precedence  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  9 ). — 

It  may  interest  your  correspondent  E.  to  refer  to 
a passage  in  Baker’s  Chronicle,  sub  anno  1461, 
p.  204.,  which  would  tend  to  show  that  the  pre- 
cedency of  the  spiritual  barons  was  at  that  period 
disputed.  That  writer  says  : — 

“ John  Earl  of  Oxford,  with  his  son  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
&c.,  was  convicted  of  treason  and  beheaded.  John  | 
Earl  of  Oxford,  in  a former  parliament,  bad  disputed  the  j 
question  concerning  the  precedency  of  Temporal  and  ’ 
Spiritual  Barons,  a bold  attempt  in  those  days,  and  by  i 
force  of  whose  argument  Judgment  was  given  for  the 
Lords  Temporal." 

Where  will  this  judgment  or  any  account  of  the 
dispute  be  found  ? G. 

'■^Imprest" and'''‘Debentu7’e"  (Vol.  ii.,p.40.). — Im- 
prest is  derived  from  the  Italian  imprestare,  to  lend, 
which  is  im-prcBstare,  (Fr.  preter).  Debentur,  or 
Debenture  (Lat.  debeo),  was  originally  a Custom-  i 
house  term,  meaning  a certificate  or  ticket  presen  ted  | 
by  an  exporter,  when  a drawback  or  bounty  was  al-  ! 
lowed  on  certain  exported  goods.  Hence  it  seems  j 
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to  mean  a certificate  acknowledging  a debt,  and  pro- 
mising payment  at  a specified  time  on  tlie  present- 
ation of  the  certificiite.  Debentures  are  thus 
issued  by  railway  companies  when  they  borrow 
money,  and  the  certificates  for  annual  interest 
which  accompany  them  are,  so  to  speak,  sub-de- 
bentures. Perhaps  this  may  throw  some  light 
upon  the  matter.  E.  S.  Jackson. 

Charade  (Vol.  i.,  p.  10.).  — The  charade  cited 
by  Qu^stor  is  on  my  “ Notes”  as  the  “ Bishop 
of  Salisbury’s,”  and  the  following  answer  is  said  to 
be  by  a clergyman  : — 

“ Firm  on  the  Rock  of  Christ,  though  lowly  sprung, 
The  Church  invokes  the  Spirit’s  fiery  Tongue  ; 

Those  gracious  breathings  rouse  but  to  controul 
The  Storm  and  Struggle  in  the  Sinner's  Soul. 

Happy  ! ere  long  his  carnal  conflicts  cease, 

And  the  Storm  sinks  in  faith  and  gentle  peace  — 
Kings  own  its  potent  sway,  and  humbly  bows 
The  gilded  diadem  upon  their  brows  — 

Its  saving  voice  with  Mercy  speeds  to  all, 

! Rut  ah  ! how  few  who  quicken  at  the  call  — 
j Gentiles  the  favour’d  ‘ little  Flock  ’ detest. 

And  Abraham’s  children  spit  upon  their  rest. 

Once  only  since  Creation’s  work,  has  night 
Curtain’d  with  dark’ning  Clouds  its  saving  light, 

! What  time  the  Ark  majestically  rode, 

Unscath’d  upon  the  desolating  flood  — 

The  Silver  weigh’d  for  it,  in  all  its  strength 
For  scarce  three  pounds  were  counted,  while  its  length 
Traced  in  the  Prophet’s  view  with  measur’d  reed, 
Squared  just  a mile,  as  Rabbins  are  agreed  — 

And  now  I feel  entitled  well  to  smile. 

Since  Christ’s  Church  bears  the  Palm  in  all  our  Isle.” 

I waited  some  time  to  see  if  any  solution  would 
I be  given  of  the  charade ; and  I now  send  you  the 
one  in  my  possession,  in  default  of  a better. 

Bebecca. 

! Dutch  Language  (Vol.  i.,  p.  383  ). — E.  V. 
j asks  what  are  the  best  modern  books  for  ac- 
' quit  ing  a knowledge  of  the  Dutch  language.  If 
E.  V.  insist  upon  modern  books,  he  cannot  have 
I better  than  Hendrik  Conscience’s  novels,  or  Ger- 
j rits’s  Zoon  des  Volks.  I would,  however,  advise 
I him  to  get  a volume  of  Jacob  Cats’  Poems,  the 
. language  of  whicli  is  not  antiquated,  and  is  idio- 
: matic  without  being  difficult  to  a beginner. 

H.  B.  C. 

^'’Construe"  and  “ Translate"  (Vol.  ii.,p.  22.). — It 
j is  very  common,  I apprehend,  in  language,  for  two 
1 words,  originally  of  the  same  meaning,  or  two 
j spellings  of  the  same  word,  to  be  gradually  ap- 
j propriated  by  usage  to  two  subordinate  uses,  ap- 
I plications,  and  meanings  of  the  word  respectivclv, 
i and  that  merely  by  accident,  as  to  which  of  the 
two  is  taken  for  one  of  the  subdivisions,  and  which 
for  the  other.  IV'e  h.ave  made  such  an  appropri- 
ation in  our  own  time,  — despatch  and  dispatch. 


It  may  be  curious,  however,  to  inquire  how  far 
back  the  distinction  mentioned  by  your  corre- 
spondent is  found. 

“ Construe,”  originally,  must  probably  have 
meant,  not  to  turn  from  one  language  into  another, 
but  to  explain  the  construction,  or  what  is  called 
by  the  Greek  name  syntax,  much  like  what  in 
regard  to  a single  word  is  called  parsing.  C.  B. 

Dutton  Family  (Vol.  ii.,  p.21.). — B.  will  find  the 
Dutton  proviso  in  the  statute  17  Geo.  II.  explained 
by  reference  to  Ormerod’s  Cheshire,  vol.  i.  pp.  36. 
477.  484.;  Lyson’s  Cheshire;  Blount’s  Antient 
Tenures, _22S.,  &c.  An  early  grant  by  one  of  the 
Lacy  family  transferred  to  Hugh  de  Dutton  and  his 
heirs  “ magistratum  omnium  leccatorum  et  meri- 
tricum  totius  Cestriae.”  In  the  fifteenth  century 
the  jurisdiction  was  claimed  by  the  Dutton  family, 
in  respect  of  the  lordship  or  manor  of  Dutton, 
and  was  then  confined  to  a jurisdiction  over  the 
minstrels  and  musicians  of  the  palatinate  and  city 
of  Chester,  who  constituted,  I presume,  a depart- 
ment among  the  leccatores,  or  licorish  fellows, 
mentioned  above.  In  virtue  of  this  jurisdiction 
the  lord  of  Dutton  had  the  advowry  or  “ advo- 
caria”  of  the  minstrels  of  the  district,  and  annually 
licensed  them  at  a Court  of  Minsti'ehy,  where  the 
homage  consisted  of  a jury  of  sworn  fiddlers;  and 
certain  dues,  namely,  flagons  of  wine  and  a lance 
or  flagstaff,  were  yearly  rendered  to  the  lord.  The 
last  court  was  held  in  1756- 

As  the  early  Vagrant  Acts  included  “minstrels”  • 
in  their  definition  of  rogues  and  vagabonds,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  suitors  of  the  Minstrelsy  Court  would 
have  run  the  risk  of  commitment  to  the  House  of 
Correction  and  a whipping,  if  the  acts  had  not 
specially  excepted  the  franchise  of  the  Dutton 
family  from  their  operation.  The  earliest  statutes 
are  14  Eliz.  c.  5. ; 39  Eliz.  c.  4. ; and  43  Eliz.  c.  9. 
Section  27.  of  the  last  Act  clearly  shows  that  it  was 
the  power  of  licensing  minstrels  which  the  proviso 
of  the  acts  was  intended  to  save.  The  pedigree  of 
the  Dutton  family  will  be  found  in  the  volume  of 
Ormerod  already  cited.  E.  S. 

June  5.  1850. 

“ Laus  tua,  non  tua  f?  aus,"  See.  (Vol.  i.,  p.  416.). 
— The  lines  were  written  by  Philelphus  on  Pope 
Pius  II , as  is  stated  in  the  book  called  Les 
Bigarrures  du  Seigneur  des  Accords,  p.  173.  of  the 
edit.  1662.  C.  B. 

In  a small  work,  entitled  Specimens  of  Macaronic 
Poetri/,  8vo.,  1831,  the  verses  quoted  by  “ O.” 
are  stated  to  have  been  written  by  some  poet  (not 
named)  in  praise  of  Pope  Clement  VI.  or  Pius  II., 
but  of  which  learned  authorities  do  not  agree.  It 
seems  the  poet  was  afraid  he  might  not  receive 
such  a reward  as,  according  to  his  own  estimate, 
he  deserved  , and  therefore  retained  the  power  of 
converting  his  flattery  into  abuse,  by  simply  giving 
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[No.  35. 


hi?  friencis  the  cue  to  commence  from  the  last 
•word,  and  begin  backwards.  The  following  are 
other  verses  of  the  same  sort : •— 

AB  JCtllJM  111.  POMIPICEM  MAXIMO-M. 

“ Pontifici  sua  sint  Divino  Numine  tuto 
Culmioa,  nec  monies  hos  petal  omnipotens.” 

AD  CA-ROWM  V.  OiESAHEM. 

“ Csesareum  tibl  sit  felici  sidere  nornen, 

Caroie,  nec  fatum  sit  tibi  Caesareum.” 

W.  G.  S. 

“ O.”  is  referred  to  a low  and  scurrilous  transla- 
tion, or  rather  imitation  of  the  epigrams  of  Martial 

and  others,  purporting  to  be  “ by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Scott,  and  published  in  London  in  1773. 

Therein  the  lines  quoted  by  “ O.”  are  given, 
accompanied,  by  a sorry  attempt  at  translation ; 
and  the  epigram  is  attributed  to 

“ One  Ciancooius,  a Dominican  Friar,  in  honour  of 
Pope  Clement  the  Fourth. 

A.E.B. 

Leeds. 

Mother  of  Thomas  a Bechet  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  415. 
490.).  — Thierry,  in  the  8th  vol.  of  his  Histoire  de 

la  Conquete  de  T Angleterre  par  les  Normands, 
quotes  as  an  authority  for  the  account  of  the 
Eastern  origin  of  the  mother  of  Thomas  "k  Becket, 
Vita  et  Processus  S.  Thomm  Carduariemis,  seu 
■Quadripartila  Hisioria,  cap.  ii.  fol.  3.  W.  G.  S. 

Medal  of  StiAeley. — In  answer  to  Mr.  Bkittoh’s 

Queries  (Vol.  i.,  p.  122.,  and  Vol.  ii.,  p.  40.),  I beg 
to  inform  him  that  the  medal  of  Stukeley  was  exe- 
cuted soon  after  that  eminent  antiquary’s  death 
by  an  artist -of  the  name  of  Gaai,  "who  %vas  not  a 
di.e-sinker,  but  a modeller  and  chaser.  The  medal 
is  rare,  but  not  unique  : I have  one  in  my  own  col- 
lection, and  I have,  I think,  seen  one  or  two  others. 
.They  are  all  cast  in  a mould  and  chased. 

Edw.  Hawkins. 

June  13.  1 850. 

Bulcarnon  (Vol.  i.,  p.  254.).  — Has  Bulcarnon 

any  reference  to  the  Hindostanee  Dhovlcarnein, 
two-liorned, — the  epithet  constantly  applied  in 
India  to  Alexander  the  Great,  or  Iskander,  as  they 
call  him  ? It  seems  not  a bad  word  for  a dilemma 
or  puzzle.  H.  W. 

Nottingham. 

Practice  of  Scalping. — Your  correspondent  T.  J. 
will  find  .in  Mr.  Layard’s  Nineveh  and  its  Remains 
(vol.  ii.  p.  374.)  the  following  note  : — 

“ The  Scythians  scalped  and  flayed  their  enemies, 
-and  used  their  skins  as  horse  trappings.” — Herod,  iv.  64. 

G.  R. 

Greenock. 

Scalping. — • Perhaps  your  correspondent  T.  J. 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  12.)  may  recollect  the  allusion  to 


“ scalping,”  in  Psalm  Ixviii.  21. ; upon  which  verse 
an  argument  has  been  based  in  favour  of  the  sup- 
position, that  the  aborigines  of  America  are  de- 
rived from  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  J.  Sansom. 

Derivation  of  Penny  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  384.  411.}. — 
Akerman’s  Numismatic  Manual  (p.  228.)  has,  under 
the  head  of  “ Penny,”  the  following  remarks  : •— 

“ The  penny  is  next  in  antiquity.  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  laws  of  Ina.  The  term  has  been  derived  by 
various  writers  from  almost  every  European  language ; 
but  the  conjecture  of  Wachter,  as  noticed  by  Lye, 
seems  the  most  reasonable.  This  writer  derives  it  from 
the  Celtic  word  pen,  head  ; the  beads  of  the  Saxon 
princes  being  stamped  on  the  earliest  pennies.  The 
fact  of  the  testoon  of  later  times  having  been  so  named, 
certainly  adds  weight  to  the  opinion  of  Wachter.” 

W.  G.  S. 


“ By  Hook  or  hy  Crook  ” (Vol.  i.,  p.  405.).  — The 
following  extract  may,  perhaps,  by  multiplying 
instances,  tend  to  corroborate  the  supposed  origin 
of  the  above  saying: — • 

“ Not  far  from  them  [Peverell’s  Crosses],  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Egloshayle,  is  another  moonstone  [granite] 
cross  near  Mount  Charles,  called  the  Prior’s  Cross,  on 
which  is  cut  the  figure  of  a hook  and  a crook,  in  me- 
mory of  the  privilege  granted  by  him  to  the  poor  of 
Bodmin,  for  gathering  for  fire- boot  and  house-boot 
such  boughs  and  branches  of  such  trees  in  his  con- 
tiguous wood  of  Dunraere,  as  they  could  reach  with  a 
hook  and  a crook  without  further  damage  to  the  trees. 
From  whence  arose  the  Cornish  proverb,  they  will  have  ; 
it  by  hook  or  by  crook. ” — Hltchins  and  Drewe,  Hist. 
Cornwall,  p.  214,  vol.  ii.  edit.  1824.  i 

SbLETJCDS.  i 

Burning  dead  Bodies.  — In  his  remarks  on 
“ ashes  to  ashes,”  Cinis  says  (Vol.i.,  p.  22.)  that  “ the  : 
burning  of  the  dead  does  not  appear  to  be  in  itself 
an  anti-chrlstian  ceremony,”  &c. : he  is  mistaken, 
for  the  early  Christians,  like  the  Jews,  never  burned  ; 
their  dead,  but  buried  them.  The  catacombs  of  \ 
Rome  and  Naples,  besides  those  in  other  places,  ' 
were  especially  used  for  sepulture ; and  if  Cinis 
wish  for  proofs,  he  will  find  an  abundance  in  Rock’s 
Hierurgia,  t.  ii.  p.  802.,  &c,  Cephas. 

Etymology  of  “ Barbarian,"  ^c.  — Passow,  in 
his  Lexicon  (ed.  Liddell  and  Scott),  s.  v.  0dpSapos, 
observes  that  the  word  was  originally  applied  to 
“ all  that  were  not  Greeks,  or  th.at  did  not  speak 
Greek.  It  was  used  of  all  defects  which  the  Greeks 
thought  foreign  to  themselves  and  natural  to  other 
nations  : but  as  the  Hellenes  and  Barbarians  were 
most  of  all  separated  hy  language,  the  word  had  ; 
always  especial  reference  to  this,  ■yKSxraa  ^dpSnpa, 
Soph.  Aj.  1263,  &c.”  He  considers  the  word  as  i 
probably  an  onomatopceion,  to  express  the  sound 
of  a foreign  tongue.  (Cf.  Gibbon,  c.  li. ; Roth,  Ueher 
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Sinn  u.  Gebrauch  des  Wortes  Barhar.  Niirnberg, 
1814.)  1 am  disposed  to  look  for  the  root  in  the 

llebr.  “ harurr  aeparavit,  in  its  Pilpel  form, 
“barbdr:"  lienee,  “one  who  is.  separated" 
“ a foreigner.”  And  even  though  Clel.Voc.  126.,  n., 
admits  that/iiOTW,  “clean,”  separated  from  dross,” 
originally  signifies  cleansing  by  fire,  mp,  yet  both 

I it  and  far-farris,  “ bread-corn,”  i.  e.  separated 
from  the  husk,  and  fur-fur,  “bran,”  which  is 
separated  from  the  flour,  may  find  their  origin  pos- 
sibly from  the  same  source.  £.  S.  T. 

Itoyal  and  distinguished  Disinterments.  — It  is 
suggested  that  a volume  of  deep  and  general  in- 
terest might  be  very  easily  formed  by  collecting 
and  arranging  the  various  notices  that  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared,  of  the  disinterment  of  royal 

I and  distinguished  personages.  This  hint  seems 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  Messrs.  Nichols. 

J.  H.  M. 
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The  great  interest  excited  by  the  further  discovery 
in  August  last,  of  tesselated  pavements  at  Cirencester 
induced  Professor  Buckman  and  Mr.  Newmarch  at 
once  to  issue  proposals  for  a work,  descriptive  not  only 
of  those  beautiful  specimens  of  Roman  art,  but  also  of 
all  such  other  of  the  numerous  remains  found  in  the 
same  locality  as  they  could  satisfactorily  identify. 
The  result  was,  such  a well-filled  Subscription  List, 
and  such  ready  co-operation  on  the  part  of  those  who 
had  collected  and  preserved  such  objects,  as  have  enabled 
these  Gentlemen  to  produce,  under  the  title  of  lUus- 
trutions  o f the  Remains  of  Roman  Art  in  Cirencester,  the 
Site  of  Ancient  Corinium,  a work  which  will  not  only 
gratify  the  antiquary  by  its  details,  and  the  beauty  and 
fidelity  of  its  engravings,  but  enable  the  general  reader, 
without  any  great  exercise  of  imagination,  to  picture 
to  himself  the  social  condition  of  Corinium  when  gar- 
risoned by  Roman  cohorts, 

“ ’Ere  the  wide  arch  of  the  ranged  Empire  fell.” 

To  the  grandeur  of  form,  dignity  of  character,  and 
great  breadth  of  treatment  exhibited  in  these  Pave- 
ments,— Mr.Westmacott,  the  Royal  Academician,  bears 
his  testimo.ny  ; and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  have 
been  copied  in  the  valuable  work  before  us  reflects  the 
highest  credit  upon  all  parties  engaged  in  its  produc- 
tion. 

Messrs.  Puttlck  and  Simpson  (191.  Prccadilly)  will 
sell  on  Wednesday  next  an  extraordinary  Collection  of 
MSS.,  comprising  a cotemporary  MS.  of  Occleve’s 
Poems,  .Autograph  Poetry  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ; 
Legend  of  St.  Molaisse,  an  Irish  MS.  of  the  1 1th  cen- 
tury, &c.,  and,  among  other  things,  many  thousand  early 
Charters,  from  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  to  the  17th 
centurj'. 

We  have  received  the  following  Catalogues  : — 
Charles  Dolman's  (61.  New  Bond  Street)  Catalogue 
of  Books  in  various  Languages  ; Supplement  E.,  com- 


prising many  of  the  works  of  the  Fathers,  Ecclesias- 
tical History,  &c, ; John  Petheram’s  (94.  High  Holborn) 
Catalogue,  Part  CXIIL,  No.  7.  for  1850,  of  Old  and 
New  Books. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 
tin  continuation  of  Lists  informer  Nos.) 

Aristotle,' Bulile’s  edition,  vol.  v, 

Arnold’s  '1'hucydides,  vol.  i. 

Kant’s  Saemmtliche  Werke, edition  of  Schuberand  Rosenkrant? 
(von  Leipsic),  Part  XI  — Query,  Has  this  eieventh  part  been 
pul)iished  ? 

Letters,  st.ating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free, 
to  be  sent  to  Mr,  Bell,  Publisher  of  "NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,’’  18G,  Fleet  Street. 


Volume  the  Fikst,  Complete  with  Index,  may  now  be 
had,  price  9s.  6(\.,  hound  in  cloth.  The  Index,  which 
we  publish  this  day,  is,  we  trust,  sufficiently  fuU  to  satisfy 
to  the  utmost  the  wishes  of  our  Subscribers.  We  feel  that, 
if  called  upon  at  any  time  to  establish  the  utility  of  Notes 
AND  Queries,  we  may  confidently  point  to  the  Index  as  a 
proof  that  the  Literary  Inquirer,  be  his  particular  branch 
of  Study  what  it  may,  will  not  search  in  vain  in  our 
pages  for  valuable  Notes  and  Illustrations  of  it. 


Just  published,  in  8vo.,  with  a Portrait  and  Plates,  Price  12i., 
cloth  j or,  in  royal  8vo.  (large  paper).  Price  I8s.  6d.  cloth, 

DILSTOIST  hall  ; or.  Memoirs  of  the  Right 

Hf'n.  James  KadcIifF-,  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  a Martyr 
in  the  Rebellion  of  1715.  To  which  is  added,  a visit  to  Barn- 
burgh  Castle  ; with  an  Account  of  Lord  Crewe’s  Charities,  and 
a Memoir  of  the  Noble  Founder.  Forming  the  Second  Series 
of  Descriptive  and  Historical  Notices  of  Northumbrian  Churches 
and  Castles.  By  William  Sidney  Gibson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F G.S., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

London  : Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


The  following  Periodical  Works  will  be  published  on  July  1. 

rriHE  IMPERIAL  CYCLOPEDIA  OP 

B-  GEOGRAPHY  — THE  BRITISH  E.MPIKE,  Part  HI., 
Price  25.  Od. 

IIALF-HOURS  WITH  THE  BEST  AU- 

TIIOUS.  Part  III.,  Price  Gd.  Issued  also  in  Weekly  Numbers, 
Price  lid. 

PICTORIAL  HALF-HOURS.  Part  II., 

Price  9d.  Issued  also  in  Weekly  Numbers,  Price  2d. 

THE  LAND  WE  LIVE  IN.  Part  XXXIV. 

Price  l5.,  containing  Westminster  Abbey,  with  a Map  of 
Western  London,  and  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood. 

THE  NATIONAL  CYCLOPiEDIA  OF 

USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE,  Part  XLIL,  Price  U. 

Vol.  X.  is  now  ready,  in  cloth  boards,  price  55. 

RE-ISSUE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CYCLO- 
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FURTHER  NOTES  ON  DERIVATION  OP  THE  WORD 

j “news.” 

I Without  being  what  the  Germans  would  call  a 
purist,  I canuot  deem  it  an  object  of  secondary 
I importance  to  defend  the  princi])les  of  the  law  and 
j constitution  of  the  English  language.  For  the 
adoption  of  words  we  have  no  rule  ; and  we  act 
just  as  our  convenience  or  necessity  dictates  : but 
in  their  formation  we  must  strictly  conform  to  the 
[ laws  we  find  established.  Your  correspondents 
i C.  B.  and  A.  E.  B.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  23.)  seem  to  me 
I strangely  to  misconceive  the  real  point  at  issue 

VoL.  II.  — Ifo.  36. 


between  us.  To  a question  by  the  latter,  why  I 
should  attempt  to  derive  “News”  indirectly  from 
a German  adjective,  I answer,  because  in  its  trans- 
formation into  a German  noun  declined  as  an 
adjective,  it  gives  the  form  which  I contend  no 
English  process  will  give.  The  rule  your  corre- 
spondents deduce  from  this,  neither  of  them,  it 
appears,  can  understand.  As  I am  not  certain 
that  their  deduction  is  a correct  one,  I beg  to  ex- 
press it  in  my  own  words  as  follows:  — There  is 
no  such  process  known  to  the  English  language  as 
the  formation  of  a noun-singular  out  of  an  adjec- 
tive by  the  addition  of  “s”:  neither  is  there  any 
process  known  by  which  a noun-plural  can  be 
ibrmed  from  an  adjective,  without  the  previous 
formation  of  the  singular  in  the  same  sense; 
except  in  such  eases  as  “ the  rich,  the  poor,  the 
noble,”  &c.,  where  the  singular  form  is  used  in  a 
plural  sense.  C.  B.  instances  “goods,  the  shallows, 
blacks,  for  mourning,  greens.”  To  the  first  of 
these  I have  already  referred  ; “shallow”  is  un- 
questionably a noun-singular;  and  to  the  remain- 
ing instances  the  following  remarks  will  apply. 

As  it  should  be  understood  that  my  argument 
applies  solely  to  the  English  language,  I think  I 
might  fairly  take  exception  to  a string  of  instances 
with  which  A.  E,  B.  endeavours  to  refute  me  from 
a vocabulary  of  a language  very  expressive,  no 
doubt,  yet  commonly  called  “ slang.”  The  words 
in  question  are  not  English : I never  use  them 
myself,  nor  do  I recognise  the  right  or  necessity 
for  any  one  else  to  do  so ; and  I might,  indeed, 
deem  this  a sufficient  answer.  But  the  fact  is 
that  the  language  in  some  degree  is  losing  its  in- 
stincts, and  liberties  are  taken  with  it  now  that 
it  would  not  have  allowed  in  its  younger  days. 
Have  we  not  seen  pai'ticipial  adjectives  made  from 
nouns  ? I shall  therefore  waive  my  objection, 
and  answer  by  saying  that  there  is  no  analogy  be- 
tween the  instances  given  and  the  case  in  point. 
They  are,  one  and  all,  elliptical  expressions  sig- 
nifying “black  clothes,  green  vegetables,  tight 
pantaloons,  heavy  dragoons,  odd  chances,”  &c. 
“Blacks”  and  “whites”  are  not  in  point,  the  sin- 
gular of  either  being  quite  as  admissible  as  the 
plural.  The  rule,  if  it  be  worth  while  to  lay  down 
a rule  for  the  formation  of  such  vulgarisms,  ap- 
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pears  to  be  that  a characteristic  adjective,  in  con- 
stant conjunction  with  a noun  in  common  use,  may 
be  used  alone,  the  noun  being  understood.  Cus- 
tom has  limited  in  some  measure  the  use  of  these 
abridged  titles  to  classes  or  collective  bodies,  and 
the  adjective  takes  the  same  form  that  the  noun 
itself  would  have  had  ; but,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
would  be  just  as  good  English  to  say  “ a heavy” 
as  “the  heavies;”  and  they  all  become  unintelli- 
gible when  we  lose  sight  of  the  noun  to  which  they 
belong.  If  A.  E.  B.  should  assert  that  a glass  of 
“ cold  without,”  because,  by  those  accustomed  to 
indulge  in  such  potations,  it  was  understood  to 
mean  “ brandy  and  cold  water,  without  sugar,”  was 
really  a draught  from  some  “well  of  purest  English 
undefil’d,”  the  confusion  of  ideas  could  not  be 
more  complete. 

Indeed,  I very  much  doubt  whether  our  word 
“ News”  contains  the  idea  of  “ new  ” at  all.  It  is 
used  with  us  to  mean  “intelligence;”  and  the 
phrases,  “Is  there  any  thing  new  ?”  and  “Is  there 
j any  news?”  present,  in  my  opinion,  two  totally 
distinct  ideas  to  the  English  mind  in  its  ordinary 
mechanical  action.  “Intelligence”  is  not  neces- 
sarily “ new,”  nor  indeed  is  “ News  ;”  in  the  oldest 
dictionary  I possess,  Baret’s  Ahearie,  1573,  I find 
“ Olde  newes  or  stale  newes.”  A.  E.  B.  is  very  posi- 
tive that  “ news”  is  plural,  and  he  cites  the  “ Car- 
dinal of  York”  to  prove  it.  All  that  I can  say  is, 
that  I think  the  Cardinal  of  Y<jrk  was  wrong  : and 
A.  E.  B.  thought  so  too,  when  his  object  was  not 
to  confound  me,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  own  prac- 
tice in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  communi- 
cation ; — “ The  newes  was  of  the  victory,”  &c. 
The  word  “ means,”  on  the  other,  hand,  is  beyond 
all  dispute  plural.  What  says  Shakspeare? 

“ Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean. 

But  nature  makes  that  mean.” 

The  plural  was  formed  by  the  addition  of 
yet,  from  the  infrequent  use  of  the  word  except  in 
the  plural,  the  singular  form  has  become  obsolete 
and  the  same  form  applies  now  to  both  numbers. 
Those  who  would  apply  this  reasoning  to  “News,” 
forget  that  there  is  the  slight  difficulty  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  noun  “new”  to  start  from. 

I do  not  feel  bound  to  furnish  proof  of  so  obvious 
a fact,  that  many  of  the  most  striking  similarities 
in  language  are  mere  coincidences.  Words  de- 
rived from  the  same  root,  and  retaining  the  same 
meaning,  frequently  present  the  most”  dissimilar 
appearance,  as  “eveque”  and  “bishop;”  and  the 
most  distant  roots  frequently  meet  in  the  same 
word.  When  your  correspondents,  therefore,  re- 
mind me  that  there  is  a French  word,  noise,  I must 
remind  them  that  it  contains  not  one  element  of 
our  English  word.  Richardson  gives  the  French 
word,  but  evidently  discards  it,  preferring  the  im- 
mediate derivation  from  “noy,  that  which  noies  or 
annoys.  I confess  I do  not  understand  his  argu- 


ment ; but  it  was  referring  to  this  that  I said  that  j 
our  only  known  process  would  make  a plural  noun 
of  it.  I have  an  impression  that  I have  met  with 
“ annoys”  used  by  poetical  license  for  “annoyances.” 

“Noise”  has  never  been  used  in  the  sense  of 
the  French  word  in  this  country.  If  derived  im- 
mediately from  the  French,  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  it  should  so  entirely  have  lost  every  particle 
of  its  original  meaning.  With  us  it  is  either  a 
loud  sound,  or  fame,  report,  rumour,  being  in  this 
sense  rendei’ed  in  the  Latin  by  the  same  two  words, 
fama,  rumor,  as  “News.”  The  former  sense  is 
strictly  consequential  to  the  latter,  which  I believe 
to  be  the  original  signification,  as  shown  in  its  use 
in  the  following  passages  ; — 

“ At  the  same  time  it  was  noised  abroad  in  the  realme.” 

Holinshed. 

“ Cleopatra,  catching  but  the  least  noise  of  this,  dies 
instantly.”  Ant.  and  Cleo.,  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 

“ Cre.  What  was  his  cause  of  anger? 

“ Ser.  The  noise  goes,  this.” 

Trail,  and  Cres.,  Act.  i.  Sc.  2. 

Whether  I or  your  correspondents  be  right, 
will  remain  perhaps  for  ever  doubtful ; but  the 
flight  that  can  discover  a relationship  between  this 
word  and  another  pronounced  * as  nearly  the  same 
as  the  two  languages  will  admit  of,  and  which 
gives  at  all  events  one  sense,  if  not,  as  I think,  the  i 
primary  one,  is  scarcely  so  eccentric  as  that  which 
finds  the  origin  of  a word  signifying  a loud  sound, 
and  fame,  or  rumour,  in  “ nisus” ; not  even  a 
struggle,  in  the  sense  of  contention,  an  endeavour, 
an  effort,  a strain.  Samuel  Hickson. 

St.  John’s  Wood,  June  15.  1850. 


MORE  BORROWED  THOUGHTS. 

“ O many  are  the  poets  that  are  sown 
By  nature  ; men  endowed  with  highest  gifts. 

The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine, 

Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse. 

Nor  having  e’er,  as  life  advanced,  been  led 
By  circumstance  to  take  the  height. 

The  measure  of  themselves,”  &c. 

Wordsworth’s  Excursion,  B.  i. 

This  admired  passage  has  its  prototype  in  the  I 
following  from  the  Lettere  di  Sattista  Guarini,  who  4 
points  to  a thought  of  similar  kind  in  Dante : — J 

“ O quante  nobili  ingegni  si  perdono  che  liuscerebbe 
mirabili  [in  poesia]  se  dal  seguir  le  inchinazione  loro 
non  fossero,  d da  loro  appetiti  d da  i Padri  loro  sviati.”  | 

Coleridge,  in  his  Biographia  Literaria,  1st  ed.,  1 
vol.  i.  p.  28.,  relates  a story  of  some  one  who  de-  > 

* I do  not  think  it  necessary,  here,  to  defend  my  pro-  <! 
nunciation  of  German;  the  expressions  I now  use 
being  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  ray  argument.  I 
passed  over  CH.’s  observation  on  this  subject,  because  i 
it  did  not  appear  to  me  to  touch  the  question. 
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sircil  to  be  introduced  to  him,  but  hesitated  because 
lie  asserted  that  he  had  writteu  au  epigram  on 
“ The  Ancient  Mariner,”  which  Coleridge  had 
himself  written  and  inserted  in  The  Morning  Post, 
to  this  effect : — 

“ Your  poem  must  eternal  be. 

Dear  Sir  1 it  cannot  fail ; 

For  ’tis  incomprehensible, 

And  without  head  or  tail.” 

, This  was,  however,  only  a Gadshill  robbery,— 
; stealing  stolen  goods.  The  following  epigram  is 
i said  to  be  by  Mr.  Hole,  in  a MS.  collection  made 
I by  Spence  (penes  me),  and  it  appeared  first  in 
' print  in  Terra  Films,  from  whence  Dr.  Salter 
copied  it  in  his  Confusion  woi'se  Confounded, 

p.  88:  — 

“ Thy  verses  are  eternal,  O my  friend  ! 

For  he  who  reads  them,  reads  them  to  no  end.” 

In  The  Crypt,  a periodical  published  by  the  late 
Rev.  F.  Hall,  vol.  i.  p.  30.,  I find  the  following  at- 
tributed to  Coleridge,  but  I know  not  on  what 
authority,  as  it  does  not  appear  among  his  col- 
lected poems : — 

job’s  luck,  by  S.  T.  COLERIDGE,  ESQ. 

“ Sly  Beelzebub  took  all  occasions 
To  try  Job’s  constancy  and  patience ; 

He  took  his  honours,  took  his  health. 

He  took  his  children,  took  his  wealth, 

His  camels,  horses,  asses,  cows, — 

Still  the  sly  devil  did  not  take  his  spouse. 

“ But  heav’n,  that  brings  out  good  from  evil. 

And  likes  to  disappoint  the  devil. 

Had  predetermined  to  restore 
Two-fold  of  all  Job  had  before, 

■ His  children,  camels,  asses,  cows, — 

[ Short-sighted  devil,  not  to  take  his  spouse.” 

This  is  merely  an  amplified  version  of  the  199th 
I epigram  of  the  3d  Book  of  Owen  : 

! “ Divltias  Jobo,  sobolemque,  ipsamque  salutem 

Abstulit  (hoc  Domino  non  prohibens)  Satan. 

; Omnibus  ablatis,  miserd,  tamen  una  superstes, 

; Quee  magis  alHictum  redderet,  uxor  erat.” 

! Of  this  there  are  several  imitations  in  French, 

; three  of  which  are  given  in  the  Epigrammes 
' Choisies  d' Owen,  par  M.  de  Kerivalant,  published 
by  Labouisse  at  Lyons  in  1819.  S.  W.  Sisgek. 

Mlckleham,  1850. 


STRANGERS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  17.) 

As  far  as  my  observation  extends,  i.  e.  the 
last  thirty-one  years,  no  alteration  has  taken 
place  in  the  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons 
with  respect  to  the  admission  of  strangers.  In 
1844  the  House  adopted  the  usual  sessional  order 
regarding  strangers,  which  I transcribe,  inserting 
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within  brackets  tlie  only  material  words  added  by 
Mr.  Christie  in  1845  : — 

“That  the  Serjeant-at- Arms  attending  this  house  do, 
from  time  to  time,  take  into  his  custody  any  stranger 
or  strangers  that  he  shall  see  or  be  informed  of  to  be 
in  the  house  or  gallery  [appropriated  to  the  members 
of  this  house,  and  also  any  stranger  who,  having  been 
admitted  into  any  other  part  of  the  house  or  gallery, 
shall  misconduct  himself,  or  shall  not  withdraw  when 
strangers  are  directed  to  withdraw]  while  the  House  or 
any  committee  of  the  whole  House  is  sitting,  and  that 
no  person  so  taken  into  custody  be  discharged  out  of 
custody  without  the  special  order  of  the  House. 

“ That  no  member  of  the  House  do  presume  to  bring 
any  stranger  or  strangers  into  the  house,  or  the  gallery 
thereof,  while  the  House  is  sitting.” 

This  order  appears  to  have  been  framed  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  separate  gallery  exclu- 
sively appropriated  to  strangers,  and  when  they 
were  introduced  by  members  into  the  gallery  of 
what  is  called  the  “body  of  the  house.”  This 
state  of  things  had  passed  away : and  for  a long 
series  of  years  strangers  had  been  admitted  to  a 
gallery  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  face  of 
the  sessional  order,  by  which  your  correspondent 
CH.  imagines  their  presence  was  “ absolutely 
prohibited.” 

When  I speak  of  strangers  being  admitted,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  this  was  done  by  order 
of  the  House.  Ho,  every  thin"  relating  to  the 
admission  of  strangers  to,  and  their  accommodation 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  effected  by  some 
mysterious  agency  for  which  no  one  is  directly 
responsible.  Mr.  Barry  has  built  galleries  for 
strangers  in  the  new  house ; but  if  the  matter  were 
made  a subject  of  inquiry,  it  probably  would 
puzzle  him  to  state  under  what  authority  he  has 
acted. 

Mr.  Christie  wished  to  make  the  sessional  order 
applicable  to  existing  circumstances  ; and,  it  may 
be,  he  desired  to  draw  from  the  House  a direct 
sanction  for  the  admission  of  strangers.  In  the 
latter  purpose,  however,  if  he  ever  entertained  it, 
he  failed.  The  wording  of  his  amendment  is  ob- 
scure, but  necessarily  so.  The  word  “ gallery,”  as 
employed  by  him,  can  only  refer  to  the  gallery  ap- 
propriated to  members  of  the  House ; but  he  in- 
tended it  to  apply  to  the  strangers’  gallery.  The 
order  should  have  run  thus,  “ admitted  into  any 
other  part  of  the  house,  or  into  the  gallery  appro- 
priated to  strangers  but  Mr.  Christie  well  knew 
that  the  House  would  not  adopt  those  words,  be- 
cause they  contain  an  admission  that  strangers  are 
present  whilst  the  House  is  sitting,  whereas  it  is 
a parliamentary  fiction  that  they  are  not.  If  a 
member  in  debate  should  inadvertently  allude  to 
the  possibility  of  his  observations  being  heard  by  a 
stranger,  the  Speaker  would  immediately  call  him 
to  order ; yet  at  other  times  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  will  listen  complacently  to  discussions 
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arising  out  of  the  complaints  of  members  that 
strangers  will  not  publish  to  the  world  all  that 
they  hear  pass  in  debate.  This  is  one  of  the  in- 
consistencies resulting  from  the  determination  of 
the  House  not  expressly  to  recognise  the  presence 
of  strangers ; but,  after  all,  I am  not  aware  that 
any  practical  inconvenience  flows  from  it.  The 
non-reporting  strangers  occupy  a gallery  at  the 
end  of  the  house  immediately  opposite  the  Speaker’s 
chair ; but  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  proving  the 
truth  of  the  saying,  “ Hone  so  blind  as  he  who  will 
not  see,”  never  perceives  them  until  just  as  a divi- 
sion is  about  to  take  place,  when  he  invariably 
orders  them  to  withdrav/.  When  a member  wishes 
to  exclude  strangers  he  addresses  the  Speaker, 
saying,  “ I think.  Sir,  I see  a stranger  or  strangers 
in  the  house,”  whereupon  the  Speaker  instantly 
directs  strangers  to  withdraw.  The  Speaker  issues 
his  order  in  these  words : — “ Strangers  must 
withdraw.”  C.  Ross. 

Sti'angers  in  the  House  of  Commons, — As  a rider 
to  the  notice  of  CH.  in  “Hotes  and  Queries,” 
it  may  be  well  to  quote  for  correction  the  follow- 
ing remarks  in  a clever  article  in  the  last  Edin- 
burgh Review,  on  Mr.  Lewis’  Authority  in  Matters 
of  Opinion.  The  Reviewer  says  (p.  547.):  — 

“ This  practice  (viz.,  of  publishing  the  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons)  which.,  &c.,  is  not  merely  unpro- 
tected by  law — it  is  positively  illegal.  Even  the  presence 
of  auditors  is  a violation  of  the  standing  orders  of  the 
House.” 

Ed.  S.  Jackson. 


rOLK  LORE. 

High  Spirits  considered  a Presage  of  impending 
Calamity  or  Death  ; — 

1.  “ How  oft  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death 

Have  they  been  merry  ! which  their  keepers  call 
A lightning  before  death.” 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  v.  Sc.  3. 

2.  “ C’etait  le  jour  de  Noel  [1759].  Je  m’etais  leve 
d’assez  bonne  heure,  et  avec  une  humeur  plus  gaie  que 
de  coutume.  Dans  les  idees  de  vieille  femme,  cela 
presage  toujours  quelque  chose  de  triste  ....  Pour 
cette  this  pourtant  le  basard  justifa  la  croyance.” — 
jUeiiioii’es  de  J.  Casanova,  vol.  iii  p.  29. 

3.  “ Upon  Saturday  last  ....  the  Duke  did  rise 
up,  in  a well-di.sposed  humour,  out  of  his  bed,  and  cut 
a caper  or  two  ....  Lieutenant  Felton  made  a thrust 
with  a common  tenpenny  knife,  over  Fryer’s  arm  at 
the  Duke,  which  lighted  so  fatally,  that  he  slit  his 
heart  in  two,  leaving  the  knife  sticking  in  the  body.” — 
Death  of  Duke  of  Buckingham ; Howell.  Fam.  Letters, 
Aug.  5,  1 628. 

4.  “ On  this  fatal  evening  [Feb.  20,  1436],  the  revels 
of  the  court  were  kept  up  to  a late  hour  ....  the 
prince  himself  appears  to  have  been  in  unusually  gay 
and  clieerful  spirits.  He  even  jested,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  cotemporary  manuscript,  about  a prophecy 
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which  had  declared  that  a king  should  that  year  be 
slain.” — Death  of  King  James  1.;  Tytler,  Hist.  Scotland, 
vol.  iii.  p.  306. 

5.  “ ‘ I think,’  said  the  old  gardener  to  one  of  the  ) 

maids,  ‘the  gauger’s  fe;’  by  which  word  the  common  fc 
people  express  those  violent  spirits  which  they  think  a , | 
presage  of  death.” — Guy  Mannering,  chap.  9.  | 

6.  “ H.  W.  L.”  said  : “ I believe  the  bodies  of  the  i 
four  persons  seen  by  the  jury,  were  those  of  G.  B.,  . i 
W.  B.,  J.  B.,  and  T.  B.  On  Friday  night  they  were  t 
all  very  merry,  and  Mrs.  B.  said  she  feared  something  I 
would  happen  before  they  went  to  bed,  because  they  i 
were  so  happy.”  — Evidence  give?i  at  inquest  on  bodies  ' i 
of  four  persons  killed  by  explosion  of  firework-manufactory  ' 
in  Bermondsey,  Friday,  Oct.  12,  1849.  See  Times, 
Oct.  17,  1849. 

Hos.  1, 2, 5,  6,  are  evidently  notices  of  the  Belief ; I 
Hos.  3,  4,  are  “what  you  will.”  Many  of  your 
correspondents  may  be  able  to  supply  earlier  and 
more  curious  illustrations.  C.  Forbes. 

June  19. 


THE  HTDRO-INCUBATOR. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  your  readers  have  heard  of 
the  newly-invented  machine  for  hatching  and  rear-  ' 
ing  chickens,  without  the  maternal  aid  of  the  hen  ; 
probably  many  of  them  have  paid  a visit  (and  i 
a shilling)  at  No.  4.  Leicester  Square,  where  the  J 
incubator  is  to  be  seen  in  full  operation.  The  fol-  i 
lowing  extract  will,  therefore,  be  acceptable,  as  it  i 
tends  to  show  the  truth  of  the  inspired  writer’s  i 
words,  “There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun  — 

“ Therefore  ....  it  were  well  we  made  our  remarks  i 
in  some  creatures,  that  might  be  continually  in  our 
power,  to  observe  in  them  the  course  of  nature,  every 
day  and  hour.  Sir  John  Heyilon,  the  Lieutenant  of  his 
Majesties  Ordnance  (that  generous  and  knowing  gen- 
tleman and  consummate  souldier,  both  in  theory  and 
practice)  was  the  first  that  instructed  me  how  to  do  <i 
this,  by  means  of  a furnace,  so  made  as  to  imitate  the  1 
warmth  of  a sitting  ben.  In  which  you  may  lay  several  ( 
eggs  to  hatch  ; and  by  breaking  them  at  several  ages,  i 
you  may  distinctly  observe  every  hourly  mutation  in  ; 
them,  if  you  please.  The  first  will  be,  that  on  one  side  t 
you  shall  find  a groat  resplendent  clearness  in  the  white.  I 
After  a while,  a little  spot  of  red  matter,  like  blood,  ^ 
will  appear  in  the  midst  of  that  clearness,  fast’ned  to  ' 
the  yolk,  which  will  have  a motion  of  opening  and  I 
shutting,  so  as  sometimes  you  will  see  it,  and  straight  1 
again  it  will  vanish  from  your  sight,  and  indeed,  at 
first  it  is  so  little  that  you  cannot  see  it,  but  by  the 
motion  of  it ; for  at  every  pul.se,  as  it  opens  you  may 
see  it,  and  immediately  again  it  shuts,  in  .such  sort  as 
it  is  not  to  be  discerned.  From  this  red  speck,  after  a 
while,  there  will  stream  out  a number  of  little  (almost 
imperceptible)  red  veins.  At  the  end  of  some  of  which, 
in  time,  there  will  be  gathered  together  a knot  of 
matter,  which  by  little  and  little  will  take  the  form  of 
a head  ; and  you  will,  ere  long,  begin  to  discern  eyes 
and  a beak  in  it.  All  this  while  the  first  red  spot 
of  blood  grows  bigger  and  solider,  till  at  length  it  be- 
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comes  a fleshy  substance,  and,  by  its  figure,  may  easily 
be  discern’d  to  be  tlie  heart ; which  as  yet  hath  no 
other  inclosure  but  the  substance  of  the  egg.  But  by 
little  and  little,  the  rest  of  the  body  of  an  animal  is 
framed  out  of  those  red  veins  which  stream  out  all 
about  from  the  heart.  And  in  process  of  time,  that 
body  encloses  the  heart  within  it  by  the  chest,  which 
grows  over  on  both  sides,  and  in  the  end  meets  and 
closes  itself  fast  together.  After  which  this  little  crea- 
ture soon  fills  the  shell,  by  converting  into  .several  parts 
of  itself  all  the  substance  of  the  egg;  and  then  growing 
weary  of  so  strait  a habitation,  it  breaks  prison  and 
comes  out  a perfectly  formed  chicken.” — Sir  Kenelm 
Digby’s  Treatise  of  Bodies,  Ch.  xxiv.  p.  274.  ed.  1669. 

Could  Sir  Kenelm  return  to  the  scenes  of  this 
upper  world,  and  pay  a visit  to  Mr.  Cantelo’s  ma- 
chine, his  shade  might  say  with  truthfulness,  what 
Horace  Smith’s  mummy  answered  to  his  ques- 
tioner, — 

“ AVe  men  of  yore 

AVere  versed  in  all  the  knowledge  you  can  mention.” 

The  operations  of  the  two  machines  appear  to 
he  precisely  the  same  : the  only  difference  being 
that  Sir  Kenelni’s  w.as  an  experimental  one,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  process  of 
nature;  while  Cantelo’s,  in  accordance  with  “ the 
spirit  of  the  iron  time,”  is  a practical  one,  made 
for  the  purposes  of  utility  and  profit.  Sir  Ke- 
nelm’s  Treatise  appears  to  have  been  fir.st  published 
in  the  year  1644.  Henry  Kerslet. 

Corpus  Christ!  Hall,  Maidstone. 


ETYMOLOGY  OF  THE  WORD  “ PARLIAMENT.” 

It  has  been  observed  by  a learned  annotator  on 
the  Commentaries  of  Blachstone,  that,  “ no  incon- 
siderable pains  have  been  bestowed  in  analysing 
the  word  ‘Parliament ” and  after  adducing  several 
amusing  instances  of  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  (and  those  too  by  men  of  the  most  recon- 
dite learning)  to  arrive  at  its  true  radical  proper- 
ties, he  concludes  his  remarks  by  observing  that 

“‘Parliament’  imported  originally  nothing  more 
than  a council  or  conteretice,  and  that  the  termination 
'merit,'  in  parliament,  h.ns  no  more  signification  than  it 
has  in  impeachment,  engagement,  imprisonment,  keredita-' 
merit,  and  ten  thousand  others  of  the  same  nature.” 

He  admits,  however,  that  the  civilians  have,  in 
deriving  tesi  ament  from  testuri  mentem,  imparled 
a greater  significance  to  the  termination  “ ment.” 
Amidst  such  diversity  of  opinion,  I am  emboldened 
to  offer  a solution  of  the  word  “ Parliament,” 
which,  from  its  novelty  alone,  if  possessing  no  bet- 
ter qualification,  may  perhaps  recommend  itself  to 
the  consideration  of  your  readers.  In  my  humble 
judgment,  all  former  etymologists  of  the  word  ap- 
pear to  have  stumbled  in  limine,  for  I would  sug- 
gest that  its  compounds  are  '‘'‘palam"  and  “ mens.” 


AA'ith  the  Romans  there  existed  a law  that  in 
certain  cases  the  verdict  of  the  jury  might  be 
given  CLAM  vel  palam,  viz.,  privily  or  openly,  or  in  i 
other  words,  by  tablet  or  ballot,  or  by  voices.  Now  j 
as  the  essence  of  a Parliament  or  council  of  the  i 
people  was  its  representative  character,  and  as 
secrecy  would  be  inconsistent  with  such  a charac- 
ter, it  was  doubtless  a sine  qua  non  that  its  pro- 
ceedings should  be  conducted  '■'■palam,”  in  an 
open  manner.  The  absence  of  the  letter  “?•”  may 
possibly  be  objected  to,  but  a moment’s  reflection 
will  cast  it  into  the  shade,  the  classical  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word  palam  being  the  same  as  if  spelt 
v.\-Rlam;  and  the  illiterate  state  of  this  country 
when  the  word  Parliament  was  first  introduced 
would  easily  account  for  a,  phonetic  style  of  ortho- 
graphy. The  words  enumerated  by  Blackstone’s 
annotator  are  purely  of  English  composition,  and 
have  no  correspondent  in  the  dead  languages ; ' 
whilst  testament,  sacrament,  parliament,  and  many 
others,  are  Latin  words  Anglicised  by  dropping 
the  termination  "■urn” — a great  distinction  as  re- 
gards the  relative  value  of  woi  ds,  which  the  learned  ; 
annotator  seems  to  have  overlooked.  "■  Mentum” 
is  doubtless  the  offspring  of  "mens,”  signifying  the 
mind,  thought,  deliberation,  opinion  ; and  as  we 
find  "palam  populo”  to  mean  “m  the  sight  of  the  \ 
people,”  so,  without  any  great  stretch  of  imagina-  i 
tion,  may  we  interpret  '■'■palam  mente”  into  '■'■free- 
dom of  thought  or  of  deliberation  ” or  “ an  open  ex-  ' 
pression  of  opinion :”  the  essential  qualities  of  a j 
representative  system,  and  which  our  ancestors  ! 
have  been  careful  to  hand  down  to  posterity  in  a ■ 
word,  viz.,  Parliament.  Eranciscus.  i 


“ INCIDIS  IN  SCYLLAM,  CUPIENS  VITARE 
CHARYBDIM.” 

I should  be  sorry  to  see  this  fine  old  proverb  in 
metaphor  passed  over  with  no  better  notice  than 
that  which  seems  to  have  been  assigned  to  it  in 
Boswell’s  Johnson. 

Erasmophilos,  a correspondent  of  the  Gentlermnfs 
Magazine  in  1774,  quotes  a passage  from  Dr. 
Jortin’s  Life  of  Erasmus,  vol.  ii.  p.  151.,  which 
supplies  the  following  particulars,  viz. : — 

1.  That  the  line  was  first  discovered  by  Galeot- 
tus  Martius  of  Narni,  a.  d.  1476. 

2.  That  it  is  in  lib.  v.  301.  of  the  “ Alexandreis,” 
a poem  in  ten  books,  by  Philippe  Gualtier  (com- 
monly called  “ de  Chatillon,”  though  in  reality  a 
native  of  Lille,  in  Flanders). 

3.  That  the  context  of  the  passage  in  which  it 
occurs  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Q.UO  tendis  inertem 

Rex  periture,  fiigam?  Nescis,  heu  perdite,  nescis 

Q,uein  fugias  : hostes  incurris  dum  f ugis  hostem. 

Incidls  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim.” 

where  the  poet  apostrophises  Darius,  who,  while 
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flying  from  Alexander,  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  Bes- 
sus.  (See  Selections  from  Gent.  3Iag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 
London,  1814.)  C.  Forbes. 

This  celebrated  Latin  verse,  which  has  become 
proverbial,  has  a very  obscure  authority,  probably 
not  known  to  many  of  your  readers.  It  is  from 
Gualtier  de  Lille,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Ga- 
leottus  Martius  and  Paquier  in  their  researches. 
This  Gualtier  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  verse  is  extracted  from  a poem  in  ten 
books,  called  the  “ Alexandriad,”  and  it  is  the 
301st  of  the  5th  book;  it  relates  to  the  fate  of 
Darius,  who,  flying  from  Alexander,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Bessus.  It  runs  thus  : — 

“ Quo  flectis  inertem 

Rex  periture,  fugam?  Nescis,  heu  perdite,  nescis, 

Qiiem  fugias  ; hostes  incurris  dum  fugis  liostem  ; 

Jncidis  hi  Scyllam,  cupiens  vilnre  Chary bdim." 

As  honest  John  Bunt  an,  to  his  only  bit  of  Latin 
which  he  quotes,  places  a marginal  note  : “ The 
Latin  which  I borrow,” — a vei-y  honest  way  ; so  I 
beg  to  say  that  I never  saw  this  “Alexandriad,” 
and  that  the  above  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Mena- 
giana,  j)ub.  1715,  edited  by  Bertrand  de  la  Mon- 
noie,  wherein  may  also  be  found  much  curious 
reading  and  research.  James  H.  Frisw'ell. 


A NOTE  OF  ADMIRATION  ! 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a letter  to  Miss  Joanna 
Bailiie,  dated  October  12,  1825,  (Lockhart’s  Life 
of  Sir  W.  S.,  vol.  vi.  p.  82.),  says, — 

“ I well  intended  to  have  written  from  Ireland,  but 
alas  ! as  some  stern  old  divine  says,  ‘ Hell  is  paved  with 
good  intentions.’  There  was  such  a whirl  of  laking, 
and  boating,  and  wondering,  and  shouting,  and  laugh- 
ing, and  carousing — ” [He  alludes  to  his  visiting  among 
the  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  lakes  on  his  way 
home,  especially]  “ so  much  to  be  seen,  and  so  little 
time  to  see  it  ; so  much  to  be  heard,  and  only  two 
ears  to  listen  to  twenty  voices,  that  upon  the  whole  I 
grew  desperate,  and  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  doing  what 
was  right  and  proper  on  post-days,  and  so  all  my  epis- 
tolary good  intentions  are  gone  to  Macadamise,  I 
1 suppose,  ‘ the  burning  marie  ’ of  the  infernal  regions.” 

How  easily  a show'y  absurdity  is  substituted  for 
a serious  truth,  and  taken  for  granted  to  be  the 
right  sense.  Without  having  been  there,  I may 
venture  to  affirm  that  “ Hell  is  not  paved  with 
good  intentions,”  such  things  being  all  lost  or  dropt 
on  the  way  by  travellers  who  reach  “ that  bourne 
for,  where  “llope  never  comes,”  “good  intentions” 
cannot  exist  any  more  than  they  can  be  formed, 
since  to  fulfil  them  were  impossible.  The  authentic 
and  emphatical  figure  in  the  saying  is,  “ The  road 
to  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions  and  it  was 
uttered  by  the  “ stern  old  divine,”  whoever  he 
might  be,  as  a warning  not  to  let  “good  intentions” 


miscarry  for  want  of  being  realised  at  the  time 
and  upon  the  spot.  The  moral,  moreover,  is  mani- 
festly this,  that  people  may  be  going  to  hell  with 
“ the  best  intentions  in  the  world,”  substituting  all 
the  while  well-meaning  for  well-doing.  J.  M.  G. 

Hallamshire. 


THE  EARL  OF  NORWICH  AND  HIS  SON  GEORGE  LORD 
GORING. 

As  in  small  matters  accuracy  is  of  vital  conse- 
quence, let  me  correct  a mistake  which  I made, 
writing  in  a hurry,  in  my  last  communication  about 
the  two  Gorings  (Vol-  ii.,  p.  65.).  The  Earl  of  Nor- 
wich was  not  under  sentence  of  death,  as  is  there 
stated,  on  January  8,  1649.  He  was  then  a pri- 
soner : he  was  not  tried  and  sentenced  till  March.* 

The  following  notice  of  the  son’s  quarrels  with 
his  brother  cavaliers  occurs  in  a letter  printed  in 
Carte’s  bulky  appendix  to  his  bulky  Life  of  the 
Didie  of  Ormond.  As  this  is  an  unread  book,  you 
may  think  it  worth  while  to  print  the  passage, 
which  is  only  confirmatory  of  Clarendon’s  account 
of  the  younger  Goring’s  proceedings  in  the  West 
of  England  in  1645.  The  letter  is  from  Arthur  | 
Trevor  to  Ormond,  and  dated  Launceston,  Au-  1 
gust  18,  1645.  B 

“ Mr.  Goring’s  army  is  broken  and  all  his  men  in  I 
disorder.  He  hates  the  council  here,  and  I find  plainly  1 
there  is  no  love  lost ; they  fear  he  will  seize  on  the  i 
Prince,  and  he,  that  they  will  take  him  : what  will  fol- 
low hereupon  may  be  foretold,  without  the  aid  of  the 
wise  woman  on  the  bank.  Sir  John  Colepeper  was  ' 
at  Court  lately  to  remove  him,  to  the  discontent  of  ; 
many.  In  short,  the  war  is  at  an  end  in  the  West ; 
each  one  looks  for  a ship,  and  nothing  more. 

“Lord  Digby  and  Mr.  Goring  are  not  friends; 
Prince  Rupert  yet  goes  with  Mr.  Goring,  but  how  long 
that  will  hold,  I dare  not  undertake,  knowing  both  their  ' 
constitutions.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  writer  of  the  letter, 
though  a cavalier,  here  calls  him  Mr.  Goring,  when,  i 
as  his  father  was  created  Earl  of  Norwich  in  the  | 
previous  year,  he  was  Lord  Goring  in  cavalier  ac-  1 
ceptation.  j 

He  is  indiscriminately  called  Mr.  Goring  and  | 
Lord  Goring  in  passages  of  letters  by  cavaliers  i 
relating  to  the  campaign  in  the  IVest  of  1645,  1 

which  occur  in  Carte’s  Collection  of  Letters  (vol.i.  , 
pp.  59,  60.  81.  86.). 

A number  of  letters  about  the  son.  Lord  Goring’s 
proceedings  in  the  West  in  1645  are  printed  in 
the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Lister’s  Life  of  Lord  Cla- 
rendon. 

The  Earl  of  Norwich’s  second  son,  Charles,  who 
afterwards  succeeded  as  second  earl,  commanded  a 

* Let  me  also  correct  a mi.sprint.  Banks,  the  au-  | 
thor  of  the  Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerage,  is  misprinted  ■ 
Buike.  ! 
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' brigade  under  his  brother  in  the  West  in  1645. 
i (Bulslrode’s  Memoirs,  p.  142. ; Carte’s  Letters,  i. 
116.  121.) 

Some  account  of  the  father,  Earl  of  Norwich’s 
operations  .against  the  parliament  in  Essex  in 
1648,  is  given  in  a curious  autobiography  of  Ar- 
tluir  Wilson,  the  author  of  the  History  of  James  I., 
which  is  printed  in  Peck’s  Desiderata  Curiosa, 
book  xi.  part  5.  Wilson  was  living  at  the  time  in 
Essex. 

An  interesting  fragment  of  a letter  from  Goring 
the  son  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  written  apparently 
as  he  was  on  the  point  of  retiring  into  France,  and 
dated  Pondesfred,  January  25,  1646,  is  printed  in 
Mr.  Eliot  Warburton’s  Memoirs  of  Prince  Rupert, 
iii.  215. 

Mr.  Warburton,  by  the  way,  cleaidy  confounds 
the  father  with  the  sou  when  he  speaks  of  the  Earl 
of  Norwich’s  trial  and  reprieve  (iii.  408.).  Three 
letters  printed  in  Mr.  W.’s  second  volume  (pp. 
172. 181,  182  ),  and  signed  “ Goring,”  are  probably 
letters  of  the  father’s,  but  given  by  Mr.  ^Var- 
burton  to  the  son. 

I perceive  also  that  Mr.  Bell,  the  editor  of  the 
lately  publislied  Fairfax  Correspondence,  has  not 
avoided  confusion  between  the  father  and  son. 
In  the  first  volume  of  the  correspondence  relating 
to  the  civil  war  (p.  281.),  the  editor  says,  under 
! date  January,  1646, — 

“ Lord  Hopton  in  the  meanwhile  has  been  appointed 
I to  the  command  in  Cornwall,  superseding  Goring,  who 
has  been  sent  off  on  several  negociations  to  France.” 

I Goring  went  off  to  France  on  his  own  account; 

! his  father  was  at  that  time  Charles  I.’s  ambassador 
I at  the  court  of  France. 

I should  like  to  know  the  year  in  which  a letter 
of  Goring  the  son’s,  printed  by  Mr.  Bell  in  vol.  i. 

, p.  23.,  was  written,  if  it  can  be  ascertained.  As 
I printed,  it  is  dated  “ Berwick,  J une  22.”  Is  Der- 
wich  right  ? Is  there  a bath  there  ? The  letter  is 

[addressed  to  Sir  Constantine  Huygens,  and  in  it 
is  this  passage  : — 

I “ I have  now  my  lameness  so  much  renewed  tliat 
i I cannot  come  to  clear  myself ; as  soon  as  the  bath 
i has  restored  me  to  my  strength,  I shall  employ  it  in  Ids 
|l  High  ness’s  service,  if  he  please  to  let  me  return  into 
I the  .same  place  of  his  favour  that  I thought  myself  happy 
in  before.” 

I shoukl  expect  that  this  letter  was  written  from 
France  after  Goring’s  abrupt  retreat  into  that 
: country.  It  is  stated  that  the  letter  comes  from 
Mr.  Bentley’s  collection. 

The  Earl  of  Norwich  was  in  Flanders  in  No- 
vember 1569,  and  accompanied  the  Dukes  of  York 
and  Gloucester  from  Brussels  to  Breda.  (Carte’s 
Letters,  ii.  282.)  CII. 

If  the  following  account  of  the  Goring  family 
given  by  Banks  {Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerage, 
vol.  iii.  p.  575.)  is  correct,  it  will  appear  that  the 
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father  and  both  his  sons  were  styled  at  different 
times  “ Lord  Goring,”  and  that  they  may  very 
easily  be  distinguished. 

“ George  Goring,  of  Hurstpierpont,  Sussex,  the  son 
of  George  Goring,  and  Anne  his  wife,  sister  to  Edward 
Lord  Denny,  afterwards  Earl  of  Norwich,  was  created 
Baron  Goring  in  the  fourth  of  Charles  I.,  and  in  the 
xx**“  of  the  same  reign  advanced  to  the  earldom  of 
Norwich,  which  had  become  extinct  by  the  death  of  his 
maternal  uncle  above-mentioned,  S.  P.M. 

“ He  betrayed  Portsmouth,  of  which  he  was  gover- 
nor, to  the  king,  and  rendered  him  many  other  signal 
services.  He  married  Mary,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Edward  Nevill,  vi**'  Baron  of  Abergavenny,  and  had 
issue  four  daughters,  and  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
George,  was  an  eminent  commander  for  Charles  I., 
and  best  known  as  ‘ General  Goring,’  and  who,  after  the 
loss  of  the  crown  to  his  royal  master,  retired  to  the 
Continent,  and  served  with  credit  as  lieutenant-general 
to  the  King  of  Spain.  He  married  Lettice,  daughter 
of  Richard  Earl  of  Cork,  and  died  abroad,  S.  P.,  in 
the  lifetime  of  his  father,  who  survived  till  1662,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  only  remaining  son,  Charles  Lord 
Goring,  and  second  Earl  of  Norwich,  with  whom,  as 

he  left  no  issue  by  his  wife,  daughter  of  Leman, 

and  widow  of  Sir  Richard  Beker,  all  his  honours  be- 
came extinct  in  1672.  He  was  unquestionably  the 
Lord  Goring  noticed  by  Pepys  as  returning  to  England 
in  1 660,  and  not  the  old  peer  his  father,  who,  if  de- 
scribed by  any  title,  would  have  been  styled  ‘ Earl  of 
Norwich.’  ” 

Beatbeooke. 

July  1.  1850. 


CSueric^. 

JAMES  carkasse’s  lhcida  intervaela,  an  illus- 
tration OF  pepys’  diary. 

I met  lately  with  a quarto  volume  of  poems 
printed  at  London  in  1679,  entitled  : 

“ Lucida  Intervalla,  containing  divers  miscellaneou.s 
Poems  written  at  Finsbury  and  Bethlem.by  the  Doctoi’s 
Patient  Extraordinary.” 

On  the  title-page  was  written  in  an  old  hand 
the  name  of  the  “ patient  extraordinary”  and 
author  James  Carkasse,  and  that  of  the  “ doctor” 
Thomas  Allen.  A little  reading  convinced  me 
that  the  writer  was  a very  fit  subject  for  a lunatic 
asylum ; but  at  page  5,  I met  with  an  allusion  to 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Pepys,  which  I will  beg  to  j 
quote: — | 

“ Get  thee  behind  me  then,  dumb  devil,  begone, 

The  Lord  hath  eppthatha  said  to  my  tongue, 

Him  I must  praise  who  open’d  hath  my  lips, 

Sent  me  from  Navy,  to  the  Ark,  by  Pepys ; 

By  Mr.  Pepys,  who  hath  my  rival  been 

For  the  Duke's*  favour,  more  than  years  thirteen; 

But  I excluded,  he  high  and  fortunate, 

This  Secretary  I could  never  mate  ; 


* The  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II. 
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But  Clerk  of  th’  Acts,  if  I’m  a parson,  then 
I shall  prevail,  the  voice  outdoes  the  pen  ; 

Though  in  a gown,  this  challenge  I may  make. 

And  wager  win,  save  if  you  can,  your  stake. 

To  th’  Admiral  I all  submit,  and  vail " 

The  book  from  which  I extract  is  cropped,  so 
that  the  last  line  is  illegible.  Can  the  noble  editor 
of  Pepys’  Diary,  or  any  of  your  readers,  inform  me 
who  and  what  was  this  Mr.  James  Carkasse  ? 

W.  B.  R. 


iKtnar  ©tiErit^. 

Epigrams  on  the  Universities. — There  are  two 
clever  epigrams  on  the  circumstance,  I believe,  of 
Charles  I.  sending  a troop  of  horse  to  one  of  the 
universities,  about  the  same  time  that  he  presented 
some  books  to  the  other. 

The  sting  of  the  first,  if  I recollect  right,  is 
directed  against  the  university  to  which  the  books 
were  sent,  the  king  — 

“ right  well  discerning, 

How  much  that  loyal  body  wanted  learning.” 

The  reply  which  this  provoked,  is  an  attack  on 
the  other  university,  the  innuendo  being  that  the 
troops  were  sent  there  — 

“ Because  that  learned  body  wanted  loyalty.” 

I quote  from  memory. 

Can  any  of  your  readers,  through  the  medium 
of  your  valuable  paper,  favour  me  with  the  correct 
version  of  the  epigrams,  and  with  the  particular 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  them  ? 

J.  Swann. 

Norwich. 

Lammas  Day. — Why  was  the  1st  of  August 
called  “Lammas  Day?”  Two  definitions  are 
commonly  given  to  the  word  “Lammas.”  1.  That 
it  may  mean  Loaf-mass.  2.  That  it  may  be  a 
word  having  some  allusion  to  St.  Peter,  as  the 
patron  of  Lambs. 

O’Halloran,  however,  in  his  History  of  Lreland, 
favours  us  with  another  definition  ; upon  the  value 
of  which  I should  be  glad  of  the  opinion  of  some 
of  your  learned  contributors.  Speaking  of  Lug- 
haidh,  he  says  : — 

“ From  this  prince  the  month  of  August  was  called 
Lughnas  (Lunas),  from  which  the  English  adopted 
the  name  Lammas,  for  the  1st  day  of  August.” 

J.  Sansom. 

Mother  Grey's  Apples.  — At  the  time  I was  a 
little  girl, — you  will  not,  I am  sure,  be  ungallant 
enough  to  inquire  when  that  was,  when  I tell  you 
I am  now  a woman, — I remember  that  the  nursery 
maid,  whose  duty  it  was  to  wait  upon  myself  and 
sisters,  invariably  said,  if  she  found  us  out  of 
temper  — “ So,  so ! young  ladies,  you  are  in  the 
sulks,  eh?  Well,  sulk  away;  you’ll  be  like 
‘ Mother  Grey’s  apples,’  you’ll  be  sure  to  come 
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round  again.”  We  often  inquired,  on  the  return 
of  fine  weather,  who  Mother  Grey  was,  and  what 
were  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  apples 
coming  round?  — questions,  however,  which  were 
always  evaded.  Now,  as  the  servant  was  a Cam- 
bridge girl,  and  had  a brother  a gyp,  or  bedmaker, 
at  one  of  the  colleges,  besides  her  uncle  keeping 
the  tennis  court  there,  I have  often  thought  there 
must  have  been  some  college  legend  or  tradition 
in  Alma  Mater,  of  Mother  Grey  and  her  apples. 
Will  any  of  your  learned  correspondents,  should 
it  happen  to  fall  within  their  knowledge,  take 
pity  on  the  natural  curiosity  of  the  sex,  by  fur- 
nishing its  details  ? A.  M. 


Jewish  Music.  — What  was  the  precise  character 
of  the  Jewish  music,  both  before  and  after  David? 
And  what  variety  of  musical  instruments  had  the 
Jews?  J.  Sansom. 


The  Plant  Hamony." — Can  any  of  your  readers 
furnish  information  of,  or  reference  to  the  plant 
Hamony,  mentioned  in  Milton’s  Comus,  1.  638. ; — 

“ a small  unsightly  root, 

But  of  divine  effect, 

The  leaf  was  darkish,  and  had  prickles  on  it. 

But  in  another  country,  as  he  said. 

Bore  a bright  golden  flower,  but  not  in  this  soil; 

more  medicinal  is  it  than  that  Moly, 

That  Hermes  once  to  wise  Ulysses  gave ; 

He  called  it  Hwmony,  and  gave  it  me. 

And  bade  me  keep  it  as  of  sov’reign  use 
’Gainst  all  enchantments,”  &c.  &c. 

The  Moly  that  Hermes  to  Ulysses  gave,  is  the 
wild  garlick,  yHXo  ; by  some  thought  the  wild  rue. 
( Odyss.  b.  X.  1.  302.)  It  is  the  ySi\uZ,a  of  Hippo- 
crates, who  recommends  it  to  be  eaten  as  an  anti- 
dote against  drunkenness.  But  of  Hamony  I have 
been  unable  to  find  any  reference  among  our  ordi- 
nary medical  authorities,  Paulus  .^ginata,  Celsus, 
Galen,  or  Dioscorides.  A short  note  of  reference 
would  be  very  instructive  to  many  of  the  readers 
of  Milton.  J.  M.  Basham. 

17.  Chester  Street,  Belgrave  Square. 


Ventriloquism.  — What  evidence  is  there,  that 
ventriloquism  was  made  use  of  in  the  ancient  ora- 
cles ? Was  the  -nvedga  ■kvBoivos  (Acts,  xvi.  16.)  an 
example  of  the  exercise  of  this  art  ? Was  the 
Witch  of  Endor  a ventriloquist?  or  what  is  meant 
by  the  word  eyyaa’Tpi/xvBos,  at  Isai.  xix.  3.,  in  the 
Septuagint  ? 

“ Plutarch  informs  us,”  says  Rollin  (^Ancient  His- 
tory, vol.  i.  p.  65.),  “ that  the  god  did  not  compose  the 
verses  of  the  oracle.  He  inflamed  the  Pythia’s  ima- 
gination, and  kindled  in  her  soul  that  living  light 
which  unveiled  all  futurity  to  her.  The  words  she 
uttered  in  the  heat  of  her  enthusiam,  having  neither 
method  nor  connection,  and  coming  only  by  starts,  to 
use  that  expression  eyyatrTp!iJ.v9os,  from  the  bottom  of 
her  stomach,  or  rather  from  her  belly,  were  collected 
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with  c:ire  by  the  prophets,  who  gave  them  afterwards 
to  tlie  poets  to  be  turned  into  verse.” 

If  the  Pythian  priestess  was  really  a ventrilo-  ! 
quist,  to  what  e.xtent  was  she  conscious  of  the 
deception  she  practised  ? J.  Sansom.  , 

Statue  of  Freyich  King,  Epigram  on.  — Can  any  ' 
of  your  readers  inform  me  who  was  the  author  of  ! 
the  following  epigiaui,  written  on  the  occasion  of  ' 
an  equestrian  statue  of  a French  king  attended  by 
the  Virtues  being  erected  in  Paris  : — 

“ O la  belle  statue  ! O le  beau  Piedestal  1 
Les  Vertus  sont  a pied,  le  Vice  est  a cheval  ! ” 

Augustine. 

Lux  Fiat.  — Who  was  the  first  Christian  or  Jew- 
; ish  writer  by  whom  lux  fiat  was  referred  to  the  ■ 
i creation  of  the  angels  f J.  Sansom. 

Hiring  of  Serrants.  — At  Maureuil,  in  the  en- 
i virons  of  Abbeville,  a practice  has  long  existed  of 
f hiring  servants  in  the  market-place  on  festival 
j days.  I have  observed  the  same  custom  in  various 
I parts  of  England,  and  particularly  in  the  midland 
I counties.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform 
j me  of  the  origin  oif  this  ? W.  J. 

Havre. 

Book  of  Homilies.  — Burnet,  in  his  History  of 
( the  Reformation  in  anno  1542,  says, — 

1 “ A Book  of  Homilies  was  printed,  in  which  the 

' Gospels  and  Epistles  of  all  the  Sundays  and  Holidays 
of  the  year  were  set  down  with  a Homily  to  every  one  of 
1 these.  To  these  were  also  added  Sermons  upon  several 
1 occasions,  as  for  Weddings,  Christenings,  and  Funerals." 

Can  any  learned  clerk  inform  me  where  a copy 
; of  such  Homilies  can  be  seen  ? B. 

j Collar  of  SS.  — Where  can  we  find  much  about 
the  SS.  collar  ? Is  there  any  list  extant  of  persons 
who  were  honoured  with  that  badge  ? B. 

, Rainbow. — By  what  heathen  poet  is  the  rainbow 

spoken  of  as  “ risus  plorantis  Olyinpi  ? ” 

J.  Sansom. 

1 Passage  in  Lucan. — What  parallel  passages  are 
there  to  that  of  Lucan ; — 

“ Communis  mundo  superest  rogiis,  ossibus  astra 
Misturus  ” ? 

J.  Sansom. 

William  of  Wykeham. — Is  there  any  better  Life 
of  AVilliam  of  AVykeham  than  the  very  insufficient 
one  of  Bishop  Lowth  ? 

AVhat  were  the  circumstanees  of  the  rise  of 
AVilliam  of  AVykeham,  respecting  which  Lowth  is 
so  very  scanty  and  unsatisfactory  ? 

AA'here  did  AVilliam  of  AA'’ykeham  get  the  wealth 
with  which  he  built  and  endowed  New  College, 
Oxon,  and  St.  Mary’s,  Winchester ; and  rebuilt 
AVinchester  Cathedral  ? 


AAliat  are  the  present  incomes  of  New  College, 
and  St  Mary’s,  Winchester  ? 

Is  there  a copy  of  the  Statutes  of  these  colleges 
in  the  British  Museum,  or  in  any  other  public 
library  ? AA^.  II.  C. 

April  22.  1850. 

Richard  Baxter's  Descendants.  — Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  inform  me  of  the  where- 
abouts of  the  descendants  of  the  celebrated  Richard 
Baxter  ? He  was  a Nortliamptonshire  man,  but  I 
think  his  family  removed  into  some  county  in  the 
west.  AA^.  H.  B. 

Passage  in  St.  Peter.  — Besides  the  well-known 
passage  in  the  Tempest,  what  Christian  writers 
have  used  any  kindred  expression  to  2 Pet.  iii.  10.? 

J.  Sansom. 

8.  Park  Place,  Oxford,  June  1.  1850. 

Juice-cups.  — Is  it  beneath  the  dignity  of 
“Notes  and  Queries”  to  admit  an  inquiry  re- 
specting the  philosophy  and  real  effect  of  placing 
an  inverted  cup  in  a fruit  pie  ? The  question  is 
not  about  the  object,  but  whether  that  object  is,  or 
can  be,  effected  by  the  means  employed.  N.  B. 

Derivation  of  ^'•Yote"  or'-^Yeot." — AA'hat  is  the  de- 
rivation of  the  word  “ yote  ” or  “ yeot,”  a term  used 
in  Glocestershire  and  Somersetshire,  for  “ leading 
in”  iron  work  to  stone  ? B.  j 

Pedigree  of  Greene  Family.  — At  Vol.  i.,  p.  200.,  ' 
reference  is  made  to  “a  fine  Pedigree  on  vellum,  ! 
of  the  Greene  family,  penes  T.  AA^'otton,  Esq.” 

Can  any  person  inform  me  who  now  possesses 
the  said  pedigree,  or  is  there  a copy  of  it  which 
may  be  consulted  ? 

One  John  Greene,  of  Enfield,  was  clerk  to  the 
New  River  Company;  he  died  1705,  and  was 
buried  at  Enfield.  He  married  Elizabeth  Myd- 
delton,  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Hugh.  I wish  to 
find  out  the  birth  and  parentage  of  the  said  John 
Greene  : and  shall  be  thankful,  if  I may  say  so 
much,  without  adding  too  much  to  the  length  of 
my  Query.  H.  T.  E. 

Family  of  Love. — Referring  to  Dr.  Rimbault’s 
communication  on  the  subject  of  this  sect  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  49.),  will  you  allow  me  to  inquire  whether  there  i 
is  any  evidence  that  its  members  deserved  Fuller’s  1 
severe  condemnation?  Queen  Elizabeth  might  I 
consider  them  a “ damnable  sect,”  if  they  were  be- 
lieved to  hold  heterodox  opinions  in  religion  and  ! 
politics  ; but  were  their  lives  or  their  writings  j 
immoral  ? N.  B.  j 

Sir  Gammer  Vans.  — Can  any  one  give  any 
account  of  a comic  story  about  one  “ Sir  Gammer 
Vans,"  of  whom,  amongst  other  absurdities,  it  is 
said  '•''that  his  aunt  was  a justice  of  peace,  and  his  \ 
sister  a captain  of  horse  f'  It  is  alluded  to  some-  i 
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where  in  Swift’s  Letters  or  Miscellanies ; and  I 
was  told  by  a person  whose  recollection,  added  to 
iny  own,  goes  back  near  a hundred  years,  that  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a political  satire,  and  may  have 
been  of  Irish  origin,  as  I think  there  is  some  allu- 
sion to  it  in  one  of  Goldsmith’s  plays  or  essays. 

C. 

ancpito. 

PUNISHMENT  OF  DEATH  BY  BURNING. 

Probably  some  of  the  readers  of  “Notes  and 
Queries”  will  share  in  the  surprise  expressed  by 
E.  S.  S.  W.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  6.),  yet  many  persons  now 
living  must  remember  when  spectacles  such  as  he 
alludes  to  were  by  no  means  uncommon.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  newspapers  and  other  periodicals 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  would 
supply  numerous  instances  in  which  the  punish- 
ment of  strangling  and  burning  was  inflicted ; as 
well  in  cases  of  petit  treason,  for  the  murder  of 
a husband,  as  more  frequently  in  cases  of  coining, 
which,  as  the  law  then  stood,  was  one  species  of 
high  treason.  I had  collected  a pretty  long  list 
from  the  Historical  Chronicle  in  the  earlier  volumes 
of  the  Gentleman  s Magazine,  but  thought  it 
scarcely  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  insertion 
in  “Notes  and  Queries.”  Perhaps,  however, 
the  following  extracts  may  possess  some  interest  : 
one  as  showing  the  manner  in  which  executions  of 
this  kind  were  latterly  performed  in  London,  and 
the  other  as  apparently  furnishing  an  instance  of 
later  date  than  that  which  Mr.  Ross  considers  the 
last  in  which  this  barbarous  punishment  was  in- 
flicted. The  first  occurs  in  the  56th  vol.  of  the 
Magazine,  Part  i.  p.  524.,  under  the  date  of  the 
21st  June,  1786  : — 

“ Th  is  morning,  the  malefactors  already  mentioned 
were  all  executed  according  to  their  sentence.  About 
a quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  platform  had  dropped, 
Phoebe  Harris,  the  female  convict,  was  led  by  two  of- 
ficers to  a stake  about  eleven  feet  high,  fixed  in  the 
ground,  near  tlie  top  of  which  was  an  inverted  curve 
made  of  iron,  to  which  one  end  of  a Iialter  was  tied. 
The  prisoner  stood  on  a low  stool,  which,  after  the  or- 
dinary had  prayed  with  her  a short  time,  was  taken 
away,  and  she  hung  suspended  by  the  neck,  her  feet 
being  scarcely  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
from  the  pavement.  Soon  after  the  signs  of  life  had 
ceased,  two  cartloads  of  faggots  were  placed  round  her 
and  set  on  fire ; the  flames  soon  burning  the  halter, 
she  then  sunk  a few  inches,  but  was  supjtorted  by  an 
iron  chain  passed  over  her  chest  and  affixed  to  the 
stake.” 

The  crime  for  which  this  woman  suffered  was 
coining.  Probably  the  method  of  execution  here 
related  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  horrible 
occurrence  narrated  by  Mr.  Ross. 

In  vol.  lix.  of  the  same  Magazine,  Part  i.  p.  272., 
under  the  date  of  the  18fA  of  March,  1789,  is  an 
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account  of  the  execution  of  nine  malefactors  at 
Newgate;  and  amongst  them, — 

“ Christian  Murphy,  alias  Bowman,  for  coining,  was 
brought  out  after  the  rest  were  turned  off,  and  fixed  to 
a stake,  and  burnt,  being  first  strangled  by  the  stool 
being  taken  from  under  her.” 

From  the  very  slight  difference  in  dates,  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  is  the  same  case  with  that 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Ross.  Old  Bailey. 

June  24.  1850, 


TO  GIVE  A MAN  HORNS, 

(Vol.  i.,  p.  383.) 

Your  correspondent  L.  C.  has  started  a most 
interesting  inquiry,  and  your  readers  must,  I am 
sure,  join  with  me  in  regretting  that  he  should  i 
have  been  so  laconic  in  the  third  division  of  his  > 
Query  ; and  have  failed  to  refer  to,  even  if  he  did 
not  quote,  the  passages  from  “late  Greek,”  in 
which  “hoims”  are  mentioned  as  symbolical  of  a 
husband’s  dishonour.  The  earliest  notice  of  this  i 
symbolical  use  of  horns  is,  I believe,  to  be  found 
in  the  Oneirocritica  of  Artemidorus,  who  lived 
during  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  a.  d.  117 — 138  ; 

“ ITcpl  5e  Tthtcvv  iv  Ty  Trcpl  aywvcov  \6ytf  irpOftpTjTou. 
“'EAeye  5e  tis  Si^a'rajxlvip  rivl  eV!  Kpiov  KaSrilJ-lvcp,  Koi  we- 
cr6pTi  e|  ai/rov  in  twv  ipLirpocrBev,  fivnartuopLivip  Se  Kai 
fiiKKovri  ev  atirah  ra7s  ri7'-^P°'‘s  fobs  ydfiuvs  eninXelv,  j 

vpoemflv  air'f  on  7j  yvif  <rov  iropvevaet,  Kal  Kara  to  I 

Keydfievov,  Kepard  aoi  Troi^cei-  koi  ovto>s  direSri,  k.t.X." 

— Artem.  Oneirocritica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  12. 

See  hlenage,  Origines  de  la  Langue  Fi'anqoise, 
Paris,  1650,  in  verb.  “ Cornard.”  I have  only  seen 
Reiff’s  edition  of  Artemidorus,  8vo.  Lipsise,  1805. 

His  illustrations  of  the  passage  (far  too  numerous  to 
be  quoted)  seem  to  be  curious,  and  likely  to  repay 
the  reader  for  the  trouble  of  examination.  His  note 
commences  with  a reference  to  Olaus  Borrichius, 
Antiqua  Urh.  Rom.  facies:  — 

“ Alexander  Magnus  ....  successores  ejus 

in  nummis  omnes  cornuti,  quasi  Jovii,  honore  utique 
manifesto,  donee  covnuura  decus  in  ludibria  uxoriorum 
vertit  somnorum  interpres  Artemidorus.” 

On  which  he  observes,  — 

“ Bene.  Nam  ante  Artemidorum,  nullus,  quod  sciam, 
hujus  scommatis  mentionem  fecit.  Quod  enim  Traug. 
Fred.  Benedict,  ad  Ciceron.  Epist.  ad  Div.  7.  24.  ad 
voc.  ‘ Cipius  ’ conjecit,  id  paullo  audeiitius  mihi  vi- 
detur  conjecisse.” 

I have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  a sight  of 
this  edition  of  the  Epistles.  And  I should  feel 
much  obliged  to  any  one  who  would  quote  the 
“ conjecture,”  and  so  enable  your  readers  to  gauge 
its  “ audacity”  for  themselves.  Is  it  not  odd  that 
Reiff  should  have  made  no  remark  on  the  utter 
want  of  connection  between  the  “ honor  manifes- 
tus,”  and  the  “ludibria”  of  Olaus?  or  on  the  Kara, 
rb  Xcydpevov  of  the  author  that  he  was  illustrating? 
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Artcmidorus  may  certainly  have  been  the  first 
who  recorded  the  scomma  ; but  the  words  Karb,  -rh 
Xeyon^vov  would  almost  justify  us  in  supposing 
that 

“ The  horn 

Was  a crest  ere  he  was  horn.” 

Menage  (referred  to  above)  evidently  lays  some 
stress  on  the  following  epigram,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  question  : — 

” "Oatis  €aa  vupovs  KaraAdfiSauei  obic  ayopa^av, 

“ Kelvov  ’A/uaXdelas  V 7^"'^  xipas.” 

Parmenon.  Anthol.  lib.  ii. 

But  I confess  that  I am  utterly  unable  to  see  its 
point,  and  therefore  cannot,  of  course,  trace  its 
connection  with  the  subject.  Falstaff,  it  is  true, 
speaks  of  the  “horn  of  abundance,”  but  then  he 
assigns  it  to  the  husband,  and  makes  the  “ light- 
ness of  the  wife  shine  through  it.”  (X.  Henry  I\  . 
Act  i.  Sc.  2.,  on  which  see  Warburton’s  note.) 

C.  Forbes. 

Temple,  April  25. 

L.  C.  may  find  the  following  references  of  ser- 
vice to  him  in  his  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  this 
expression  : — “ Solanus  ad  Luc.  D.  M.  1.  2. ; 
Jacobs  ad  Lucill.  Epigr.  9. ; Belin.  ad  Lucian, 
t.  iii.  p.  326. ; Huschk.  Anal.  p.  168. ; Lambec.  ad 
Codin.  § 126. ; ISTodell  \nDiario  Class,  t.  x.  p.  157.; 
Bayl.  Diet,  in  Junone,  not.  E.”  Boissonade’s  note 
in  his  Anecdotce,  vol.  iii.  p.  140. 

J.  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Marlborough  College. 


Shipster  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  30.).  — If  C.  B.  will  consult 
Dr.  Latham’s  English  Language,  2nd  ed.,  he 
will  find  that  the  termination  ster  is  not  merely 
a notion  of  Tyrwhitt’s,  but  a fact.  Sempstress  has 
a double  feminine  termination.  Spinster  is  the  only 
word  in  the  present  English  which  retains  the  old 
feminine  meaning  of  the  termination  ster. 

E.  S.  Jackson. 

Three  Dukes  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  9.).— I should  like  a 
more  satisfactory  answer  to  this  Query  than  that 
given  by  C.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  46.).  I can  give  the 
names  of  two  of  the  Dukes  (viz.  Monmouth  and 
Albemarle)  ; but  who  was  the  third,  and  where  can 
a detailed  account  of  the  transaction  be  found  ? In 
AV^ades’  JBriti.th  History  chronologically  arranged, 
3rd  edit.  p.  230.,  is  the  following  paragraph  under 
the  date  of  Feb.  28,  1671  (that  is,  1670-1)  : — 

“ The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  had  contrived  the 
outrage  on  Coventry,  in  a drunken  frolic  with  the 
young  Duke  of  Albemarle  and  others,  deliberately 
kills  a ward-beadle.  Charles,  to  save  his  son,  pardoned 
all  the  murderers.” 


The  date  given  in  the  State  Poems  is  Sunday 
morning,  Feb.  26th,  1670-1.  Mr.  Lister,  in  his 
Life  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon  (vol.  ii.  p.  492.), 
thus  alludes  to  the  affair  : — 

“ The  King’s  illegitimate  son  Monmouth,  in  com- 
pany with  the  young  Duke  of  Albemarle  and  others, 
kills  a watchman,  who  begs  for  mercy,  and  the  King 
pardons  all  the  murderers.” 

C.  H.  Cooper. 

Cambridge,  June  24.  1850. 

Bishops  and  their  Precedence  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  9.). — 
I believe  bishops  have  their  precedence  because 
they  are  both  temporal  and  spiritual  barons.  Some 
years  ago,  I took  the  following  note  from  the 
Gentleman' s Mag.  for  a year  between  1790  and 
1800;  I cannot  say  positively  what  year  (fori 
was  very  young  at  the  time,  and  unfortunately 
omitted  to  “note”  it)  : — 

“ Every  bishop  has  a temporal  barony  annexed  to 
his  see.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  is  Earl  of  Sudbury 
and  Baron  Evenwood  ; and  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  is 
Baron  of  Northwalsham.” 

Query,  where  may  the  accounts  of  the  respective 
baronies  of  the  bishoprics  be  found  ? 

Henry  Kerseet. 

Why  Moses  represented,  with  Horns. — Your 
correspondent  H.  W.  (Vol.  i.,  p.  420.)  refers  the 
origin  of  what  he  calls  “ the  strange  practice  of 
making  Moses  appear  horned”  to  a mistranslation 
in  the  Vulgate.  1 send  you  an  extract  from  Cole- 
ridge which  suggests  something  more  profound 
than  such  an  accidental  cause ; and  explains  the 
statement  of  Rosennuiller  (p.  419.),  that  the  Jews 
attributed  horns  to  Moses  “ figuratively  for 
power  :”  — 

“ When  I was  at  Rome,  among  many  other  visits  to 
the  tomb  of  Julius  II.,  I went  thither  once  with  a 
Prussian  artist,  a man  of  great  genius  and  vivacity  of 
feeling.  As  we  were  gazing  on  Michael  Angelo’s 
Moses,  our  conversation  turned  on  the  horns  and  beard 
of  that  stupendous  statue  ; of  the  necessity  of  each  to 
support  the  other  ; of  the  superhuman  effect  of  the 
former,  and  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  both  to 
give  a harmony  and  integrity  both  to  the  image  and  tlie 
feeling  excited  by  it.  Conceive  them  removed,  and 
the  statue  would  become  wTtnatural,  without  being 
sMpernatural.  We  called  to  mind  the  horns  of  the 
I rising  sun,  and  I repeated  the  noble  passage  from  Tay- 
lor’s Holy  Dying.  That  horns  were  the  emblem  of 
power  and  sovereignty  among  the  Eastern  nations;  and 
are  still  retained  as  such  in  Abyssinia;  the  Achelous 
of  the  ancient  Greeks ; and  the  probable  ideas  and 
feelings  that  originally  suggested  the  mixture  of  the 
human  and  the  brute  form  in  the  figure,  by  which  they 
realised  the  idea  of  their  mysterious  Pan,  as  represent- 
ing intelligence  blended  with  a darker  power,  deeper, 
mightier,  and  more  universal  than  the  conscious  in- 
tellect of  man;  than  intelligence  — all  these  thoughts 
passed  in  procession  before  our  minds.” — Coleridge’s 
Biograi>hia  Literaria,  vol.  ii.  p.  127.  edit.  1817. 
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^ [The  noble  passage  from  Taylor’s  Holy  Dying, 

which  Coleridge  repeated,  is  subjoined.] 

“ As  when  the  sun  approaches  towards  the  gates  of  the 
morning,  he  first  opens  a little  eye  of  heaven,  and  sends 
away  the  spirits  of  darkness,  and  gives  light  to  a cock, 
and  calls  up  the  lark  to  matins,  and  by  and  bye  gilds  the 
fringes  of  a cloud,  and  peeps  over  the  eastern  hills, 
thrusting  out  his  golden  horns  like  those  which  decked 
the  brows  of  Moses,  when  he  was  forced  to  wear  a veil, 
because  himself  had  seen  the  face  of  God ; and  still, 
while  a man  tells  the  story,  the  sun  gets  up  higher,  till 
he  shows  a fair  face  and  a full  light,  and  then  he  shines 
one  whole  day,  under  a cloud  often,  and  sometimes 
weeping  great  and  little  showers,  and  sets  quickly  ; so 
is  a man’s  reason  and  his  life,” — -Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy 
Dying. 

C.  K. 

Leicester  and  the  reputed  Poisoners  of  his  Time 
(Vo!,  ii.,  p.  9.).  — “ The  lady  who  h.ad  lost  her  hair 
and  her  nails,”  an  account  of  whom  is  requested 
by  your  correspondent  H.  C.,  was  Lady  Douglas, 

■ daughter  of  William  Lord  Howard  of  Ellingbain, 

! and  widow  of  John  Lord  Sheffield.  Leicester  was 
1 married  to  her  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife 
! Anne,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Robsart,  and 
had  by  her  a son,  the  celebrated  Sir  Robert  Dud- 
ley, whose  legitimacy,  owing  to  his  father’s  disown- 
: ing  the  marriage  with  Lady  Sheffield,  in  order  to 
1 wed  Lady  Essex,  was  afterwards  the  subject  of  so 
much  contention.  On  the  publication  of  this  latter 
! marriage.  Lady  Douglas,  in  order,  it  is  said,  to 
j secure  herself  from  any  future  practices,  had, 
from  a dread  of  being  made  away  with  by  Leicester, 
united  herself  to  Sir  Edward  Stafford,  then  ambas- 
sador in  France.  Full  particulars  of  this  double 
marriage  will  be  found  in  Dugdale’s  Antiquities  of 
Warwickshire. 

The  extract  from  D’Israeli’s  Amenities  o f Litera- 
ture relates  to  charges  against  Leicester,  which  will 
be  found  at  large  in  Leicester's  Commonwealth, 
written  by  Parsons  the  Jesuit,  — a work,  however, 
which  must  be  received  with  great  caution,  from 
the  author’s  well-known  enmity  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  his  hatred  to  the  Puritans,  who  were 
protected  by  that  nobleman’s  powerl'ul  influence. 

W.  J. 

Havre. 

New  Edition  of  Milton  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  21.).  — The 
Rev.  J.  Mitford,  as  1 have  under.stood,  is  employed 
ui)on  a new  edition  of  Milton’s  works,  both  prose 
and  verse,  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Pickering.  I 
may  mention,  by  the  way,  that  the  sentence  from 
S trad  a,  “ Cupido  glorias,  quas  etiam  sapient  ibus 
novissima  exuitur,”  which  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Mit- 
ford on  Lycidas,  Aldine  edition,  v.  71.  (“Fame, 
that  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds”),  is  borrowed 
from  Tacitus  Hist.  iv.  6.  Compare  Athenceus,  xi. 
15.  § 116.  p.  507.  d.,  where  Plato  is  represented  as 
saying : — 

“ "EcxaTov  rhv  rrjs  S6^r]^  x^raya  iv  rif  ^avaTCf  avT<jS 
airodvijifda,” 

Will  you  allow  me  to  add,  that  the  quotation 
from  Seneca  in  Vol.  i.,  p.  427.  of  “Notes  and 
Queries”  is  from  the  Nat.  Qucest.  Prof. 

J.  E.  E.  Mayor. 

Marlborough  College,  June  8. 

Christian  Captives  (Vol.  i.,  p.  441.).  — There  is 
an  unfortunate  hiatus  in  the  accounts  of  this  parish 
from  1642  to  1679,  which  prevents  my  stating  posi- 
tively the  amount  of  the  collection  here  made;  but 
in  1670,  Jan  1.,  there  occurs  the  following:  — 

“ Item.  To  Mr.  Day  for  Copying  ouer  the  fower 
parts  that  was  gathered  in  the  parish  for  the  Reliefe  of 
Slaues  in  Algiears  - - - -020” 

Mr.  Day  was  curate  of  Ecclesfield  at  that  time; 
and  in  another  part  of  the  book  there  is,  in  his 
handwriting,  a subscription  list,  which,  though  only 
headed  “ Colected  by  hous  Row  for  the  . . . ” 

is  more  than  probably  the  copy  referred  to. 
From  it  the  totals  collected  appear  to  have  been, — ;■ 

s.  d. 

“ Ecclesfield  ....  ^ Ih 

Greno  Firth  - - . - 13  6 g 

Southey  Soke  - - . - 10  7 

Wadsley  .....  46 

£l  15  21” 

The  above  are  the  four  byerlaws,  or  divisions  of 
the  parish,  and  the  four  churchwardens  used  sepa- 
rately to  collect  in  their  respective  byerlaws  ; and 
then  a fair  copy  of  the  whole  was  made  out  by  the 
curate  or  schoolmaster.  An  ordinary  collection  in 
church,  upon  a brief,  averaged  7s.  Qd.  at  this 
period.  J.  Eastwood. 

Ecclesfield. 

Borrowed  Thoughts  (Vol.  i.,  p.  482.). — The 
number  of  “ Notes  and  Queries”  here  alluded  to 
has  unluckily  not  reached  me;  but  in  Vol.  ii.,  ' 
p.  30.,  I observe  that  your  correspondent  C.,  in 
correcting  one  error,  has  inadvertently  committed 
another.  Monsieur  de  la  Palisse  is  the  hero  al- 
luded to  in  the  popular  song  which  was  written  at 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  by 
Bernard  de  la  Monnoye,  upon  the  old  ballad,  com- 
posed after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  commencing, — 

“ Helas  ! La  Palice  est  mort, 

11  est  mort  devant  Pavie ; 

Helas!  s’il  n’estait  pas  mort, 

11  serait  encore  en  vie  ! ” 

W.  J. 

Havre. 

North  Sides  of  Churchyards  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  55.). — 

A portion  of  many  churchyards  is  said  to  have 
been  left  unconsecrated,  though  not  to  be  used  as 
playground  for  the  youth  of  the  parish,  but  for 
the  burial  of  excommunicated  persons.  This  was 
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not,  however,  always  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  extract 
from  the  Register  of  Hart,  Durham  : — 

“ Dec.  17.  1596,  Ellen  Thompson,  Fornicatri.v  (and 
then  excommunicated),  was  buried  of  y®  people  in  y= 
cliaer  at  the  entrance  unto  y®  yeate  or  stile  of  y“  church- 
yard, on  the  east  thereof.” 

Nor  is  the  north  side  of  the  church  always  the 
less  fiivoui  ite  part  for  burial.  I could  name  many 
instances  where  this  is  the  only  part  used. 

The  churchyard  now  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  me  contains  about  an  acre  of  ground  ; the 
larger  portion  of  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
church,  but  has  been  very  little  used  for  sepulture 
till  of  late  years,  though  the  churchyard  is  very 
ancient.  Even  now  the  poor  have  an  objection  to 
bury  their  friends  there.  I believe  the  prejudice 
is  always  in  favour  of  the  part  next  the  town  or  [ 
village  ; tliat  on  the  other  side  of  the  church  being 
generally  called  “the  backside.” 

I find  various  notices  of  excommunicated  persons 
being  very  strangely  burled,  and  in  extraordinary 
places,  but  I have  not  as  yet  met  with  any  act  or 
injunction  on  the  subject.  If  any  of  your  readers 
can  supply  such  a document,  it  would  be  extremely 
interesting  and  useful.  W.  H.  K. 

D B. 

Monastery,  Arrangement  of  one  (Vol.  i.,  p.  452.). 
— A.  P.  H.,  who  requests  any  information  respect- 
ing the  e.xtent,  arrangement,  and  uses  of  a monastic 
building,  has  doubtless  consulted  Fosbroke’s.BritisA 
Monachism.  W.  J. 

Havre. 

Churchyards,  Epitaphs  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  56.).  — I beg 
to  submit  the  following  observations  in  answer  to 
tlie  Queries  under  this  head. 

Fairs,  and  also  markets,  were  held  in  church- 
yards until  put  a stop  to  in  1285  by  an  enactment 
in  the  13  Edw.  I.  c.  6. ; — 

“ E comiunde  le  rey  e defend  qe  feire  ne  marclie  ne 
seient  tenuz  en  cimeter  pur  hoimr  de  shut  eglise.” 

Previous  to  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  king  had 
forbidden  the  keeping  of  Northampton  fair  in  the 
church  or  churcliyard  of  All  Saints  in  that  town; 
and  Bishop  Grostete,  following  the  monarch’s 
example,  had  sent  instructions  through  the  whole 
diocese  of  Lincoln,  prohibiting  fairs  to  be  kept  in 
such  sacred  places.  (See  Burn’s  Eccl.  Law,  tit. 
“Church,”  eil.  1788.)  Fairs  and  markets  were 
usually  held  on  Sunday,  until  the  27  Hen.  VI.  c.  5. 
ordered  the  discontinuing  of  this  custom,  with 
trilling  exceptions.  Appended  to  the  fourth  Re- 
port of  the  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society  is 
a paper  by  Mr.  Bloxam  on  “Churchyard  Monu- 
ments,” from  which  it  appears  that  in  the  church- 
y.'irds  of  Cumberland  and  Cornwall,  and  in  those 
of  Wales,  are  several  crosses,  considered  to  be  as 


early  as,  if  not  earlier  than,  the  twelfth  century : 
that  in  the  churchyards  of  the  Isle  of  Man  are 
other  crosses  of  various  dates,  from  the  eighth  to 
the  twelfth  century ; and  that  in  some  of  the 
churchyards  in  Kent,  of  which  those  of  Chartham, 
Godmersham,  and  Godneston  are  specified,  there 
are  remaining  some  of  the  most  simple  headstone 
crosses  that  can  be  imagined,  most  of  which  the 
writer  apprehends  to  be  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century,  though  he  adds,  “ there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  of  later  date.” 
Several  other  instances  between  the  periods  par- 
ticularised are  also  given.  The  Report  is  not 
published,  but  perhaps  a copy  might  be  obtained 
from  the  printer,  W.  Edwards,  Corn  Market, 
Louth.  See  further  the  Archceological  Journal, 
passim,  and  Mr.  Cutt’s  work  on  Sepulchral  Crosses 
and  Slabs.  The  privilege  of  sanctuary  was  taken 
from  churchyards,  as  well  as  from  all  other  places, 
in  1623,  by  the  21  Jac.  I.  c.  28.,  which  provides, 

“ That  no  sanctuary  or  privilege  of  sanctuary  shall 
be  hereafter  admitted  or  allowed  in  any  case’’  (sec.  7.). 

Aron. 

Umbrella  (Vol.  i.,  p.  415.;  vol.  ii.,  p.  25.). — 
Seeing  that  the  Query  respecting  this  useful  article 
of  domestic  economy  has  been  satisfactorily 
answered,  may  I be  allowed  to  mention  that  um- 
brellas are  described  by  the  ancients  as  marks  of 
distinction.  Pausani.as  and  Hesychius  report  that 
at  Alea,  a city  of  Arcadia,  a feast  called  Scieria  was 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  in  which  the 
statue  of  the  rosy  god  was  carried  in  procession, 
crowned  with  vine  leaves,  and  placed  upon  an 
ornamental  litter,  in  which  was  seated  a young 
gild  carrying  an  umbrella,  to  indicate  the  majesty 
of  the  god.  On  several  bas-reliefs  from  Persepolis, 
the  king  is  represented  under  an  umbrella,  which 
a female  holds  over  his  head.  W.  J. 

Havre. 

English  Translations  of  Erasmus'  “ Encomium 
Moriai"  (Vol.  i.,  p 385.).  — Perhaps  Jarlzberg, 
who  seems  interested  in  the  various  translations  of 
this  admirable  work,  might  like  to  know  of  a 
French  translation,  with  designs  from  Holbein, 
whidi  I purchased  some  weeks  ago  at  a sale  in  a 
provincial  French  town.  It  is  entitled  L' Eloge  de 
la  Folie,  compose  en  forme  de  Declaration  par 
Erasme,  et  tradidt  par  Mr.  Guendeville,  avec  les 
Notes  de  Gerard  Listre,  et  les  belles  Figures  de 
Holbein;  le  toid  sur  I' Original  de  V Academie  de 
Bale.  Amsterdam,  chez  Francois  I’Honore.  1735. 

W.  J. 

Havre. 

Lady  Slingsby  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  71.). — She  was  a pro- 
fessional actress,  who  played  under  the  name  of 
3Irs.  (probably  Miss)  Mary  Lee,  from  about  1672 
to  1680,  after  which  date  she  is  called  Lady 
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Slingsby,  and  she  played  under  Ihis  title  for  about 
five  years,  vfhen  she  seems  to  have  quitted  the 
stage.  She  survived  her  husband,  for  “ Dame 
Mary  Slingsby,  widow,  of  St.  James’s  parish,  was 
buried  at  Pancras,  1st  of  Marcli,  1694.”  C. 

Meaning  of  “ Bawn"  (Vol.  i.,  p.  60.).  — The 
poet  Campbell  uses  the  word  bawn  as  follows  : — 

“ And  fast  and  far,  before  the  star 
Of  day-spring,  rush’d  we  through  the  glade, 

And  saw  at  dawn  the  lofty  hawn 
Of  Castle-Connor  fade.” 

O'  Connor's  Child. 

Robert  Snow. 

Chanlrey's  Sleeping  Children  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  70.)  — 
Your  correspondent  Plectrum  is  anxious  to  know 
on  wh.at  grounds  I attribute  to  Stothard  any  part 
of  the  design  of  the  monument  in  Lichfield  Cathe- 
dral known  as  Chantrey’s  “ Sleeping  Children  ? ” I 
will  endeavour  to  satisfy  him. 

The  design,  suggested,  as  it  were,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  commission,  was  communicated  by 
Chantrey  to  Stothard  with  a request  that  he  would 
make  for  him  two  or  three  sketches  of  sleeping 
children,  at  his  usual  price.  What  Stothard  did, 
I have  heard  my  father  say,  was  very  like  the 
monument  as  it  now  stands.  The  sketch  from 
which  Chantrey  wrought  was  given  to  me  by 
my  father  a few  months  before  his  death,  and  is 
now  suspended  on  the  wall  of  the  room  in  which 
I write. 

It  is  a pencil-sketch,  shaded  with  Indian  ink, 
and  is  very  Stothard-like  and  beautiful.  It  wants, 
however,  a certain  sculptural  grace,  which  Chan- 
trey  gave  with  a master  feeling  ; and  it  wants  the 
snow-drops  in  the  hand  of  the  younger  sister, — 
a touch  of  poetic  beauty  suggested  by  my  father. 

The  carver  of  the  group  (the  person  wlio  copied 
it  in  marble)  was  the  late  Mr.  F.  A.  Lege,  to  whom 
the  merit  of  the  whole  monument  has  been  fool- 
ishly ascribed. 

I should  be  sorry  to  impress  the  world  with  the 
belief  that  I mean  in  any  way  to  detract  from  the 
merit  of  Chantrey  in  making  this  statement.  I 
have  divulged  no  secret.  I have  only  endeavoured 
to  explain  what  till  now  has  been  too  often  mis- 
understood. 

Peter  Cunningham. 

The  following  statement  may  perhaps  give  to 
Plectrum  the  information  he  requires. 

Dining  one  day  alone  with  Chantrey,  in  Jan. 
1833,  our  conversation  accidentally  turned  upon 
some  of  his  monuments,  and  amongst  other  things 
he  told  me  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
monument  at  Lichfield  to  the  two  children  of  Mrs. 
Robinson.  As  I was  leaving  Chantrey,  I asked  him 
if  I might  write  down  what  he  had  told  me  ; his 
reply  was,  “ Certainly  ; indeed  I rather  wish  you 
would.”  Before  I went  to  bed  I wrote  down 


what  I now  send  you  ; I afterwards  showed  it  to 
Chantrey,  who  acknowledged  it  to  be  correct.  It 
was  hastily  written,  but  I send  it  as  I wrote  it  at 
the  time,  without  alteration. 

Nicholson,  the  drawing  master,  taught  Mrs. 
Robinson  and  her  two  children.  Not  long  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Robinson,  the  eldest  child  was  burnt 
to  death ; and  a very  short  time  afterwards  the 
other  child  sickened  and  died.  Nicholson  called 
on  Chantrey  and  desired  him  to  take  a cast  of  the 
child’s  face,  as  the  mother  wished  to  have  some 
monument  of  it.  Chantrey  immediately  repaired 
to  the  house,  made  his  cast,  and  had  a most  affect- 
ing interview  with  the  unhappy  mother.  She  was 
desirous  of  having  a monument  to  be  placed  in 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  and  wished  to  know  whether 
the  cast  just  taken  would  enable  Chantrey  to  make 
a tolerable  resemblance  of  her  lost  treasure.  After 
reminding  her  how  uncertain  all  works  of  art  were 
in  that  respect,  he  assured  her  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  accomplish  her  wishes.  She  then  conversed 
with  him  upon  the  subject  of  the  monument,  of  her 
distressed  feelings  at  the  accumulated  losses  of  her 
husband  and  her  two  only  children,  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time  ; expatiated  upon  their  characters, 
and  her  great  affection  ; and  dwelt  much  upon  her 
feelings  when,  before  she  retired  to  bed,  she  had 
usually  contemplated  them  when  she  hung  over 
them  locked  in  each  other’s  arms  asleep.  While  she 
dwelt  upon  these  recollections,  it  occurred  to 
Chantrey  that  the  representation  of  this  scene 
would  be  the  most  appropriate  monument ; and  as 
soon  as  he  arrived  at  home  he  made  a small  model 
of  the  two  children,  nearly  as  they  were  afterwards 
executed,  and  as  they  were  universally  admired. 
As  Mrs.  Robinson  wished  to  see  a drawing  of  the 
design,  Chantrey  called  upon  Stothard,  and  em- 
ployed him  to  make  the  requisite  drawing  from 
the  small  model ; this  was  done  ; and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance originated  the  stoiy,  from  those  envious 
of  Chantrey’s  rising  fame,  that  he  was  indebted  to 
Stothard  for  aU  the  merit  of  the  original  design. 

Edw.  Hawkins. 


iSrlt^rcRantc^. 

Separation  of  the  Sexes  in  Time  of  Divine  Service. 
— I note  with  pleasure  that  traces  of  this  ancient 
usage  still  exist  in  parts  of  Sussex.  In  Poling 
Church,  and  also  in  Arundel  Church,  the  movable 
seats  are  marked  with  the  letters  M.  and  W.  re- 
spectively, according  as  they  are  .assigned  to  the 
men  or  women.  On  the  first  Sunday  in  the  year 
I attended  service  in  Arundel  Church,  and  ob- 
served, with  respect  to  the  benches  which  were 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  nave  for  the  use  of  the 
poorer  classes,  that  the  women  as  they  entered 
proceeded  to  those  at  the  eastern  end,  which  were 
left  vacant  for  them,  whilst  the  men  by  themselves 
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occupied  those  at  the  western  end.  The  existence 
of  a distinction  of  this  kind  in  regard  to  the  open 
seats  only,  all'ords  strong  proof,  if  proof  were  ne- 
cessary, that  it  was  the  introduction  of  appro- 
priated pews  which  led  to  the  disuse  of  the  long 
! established,  and  once  general,  custom  of  the  men 
I occupying  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  and  the 
j women  the  north.  B.  H.  B. 

1 Error  in  Wimtanleys  Loyal  Martyrology.  — 
lYinstanley,  in  The  Loyall  Martyrology  (London, 
j printed  by  Thomas  Mabb,  1665),  p.  67.,  says  of 
1 Master  Gerard,  the  author  of  that  elaborate  herbal 
I which  bears  his  name  : — “This  gallant  gentleman, 

I renowned  for  arts  and  arms,  was  likewise  at  the 
; storming  of  that  (Basing)  House  unfortunately 
i slain.”  According  to  Johnson,  who  edited  his 
I Herbal  in  1633,  Gerard  was  born  at  Namptwich, 
t in  Cheshire,  in  the  year  1545 ; and  died  about 
I 1607.  Basing  House  was  stormed  Oct.  1645  : had 
1 Gerard  served  there,  he  would  have  been  100 
years  old.  It  appears  that  Winstanley  has  con- 
j founded  Gerard  with  his  editor  Thomas  Johnson 
1 above  mentioned,  who  was  killed  during  the  siege 
; of  Basing  House,  anno  1644.  (See  Fuller’s  Wo?’- 
\ thies,  vol.  iii.  p.  422.  edit.  1840.  London.) 

! E.  N.  W. 

Preaching  in  Nave  only. — Prayers  and  Preach- 
'•  ing  distinct  Services.  — In  Ely  Cathedral  the  old 
and  proper  custom  of  sermons  being  delivered  in 
the  nave  only  is  still  maintained.  And  this  ob- 
servance has  doubtless  led  to  the  continuance  of 
another,  which  is  a sufEcient  answer  to  those  who 
object  to  the  length  of  our  service,  as  it  shows  that 
formerly  in  practice,  as  still  in  principle,  prayers 
and  preaching  were  distinct  services.  In  the  morn- 
ing of  Sunday  there  is  no  sermon  in  either  of  the 
parish  churches  in  Ely,  but  prayers  only  ; and 
those  of  the  respective  congregations  who  wish  to 
hear  a sermon  remove  to  the  cathedral,  where  they 
; are  joined  by  the  ecclesiastics  and  others  who 
have  “ been  to  choir.”  Consequently,  any  one  may 
“ go  to  sermon”  (I  use  the  language  of  the  place) 
without  having  been  to  prayers,  or  to  prayers  in 
one  of  the  parish  churches,  or  the  choir,  without 
necessarily  hearing  the  sermon. 

I think  it  would  be  very  interesting,  if  your 
widely  scattered  correspondents  would  from  time 
to  time  communicate  in  your  columns  such  in- 
‘ stances  of  any  variation  from  the  now  usual  mode 
of  celebrating  divine  service  as  may  fall  under 
their  persorud  observation.  B.  H.  B. 


iHtiScElIaiirmtg. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATALOGUES 
It  has  been  frequently,  more  frequently,  perhaps, 
than  justly,  objected  to  the  Shakspeare  Society,  that 
few  of  its  publications  bear  directly  upon  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  great  dramatist.  That  the 


Council  would  gladly  publish  works  more  immediately 
in  connection  with  Shakspeare  and  his  writings,  if  the 
materials  for  them  could  be  found,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  of  their  having  just  published  the  Remarks  of  Karl 
Simrock  on  the  Plots  of  Shakspeare' s Plays,  which  that 
gentleman,  whose  name  is  honoured  by  all  lovers  of 
early  German  poetry  and  romance,  appended  to  the 
third  volume  of  the  Quelten  der  Shakspeare,  a collection 
of  Novels,  Tales,  &c.,  illustrative  of  Shakspeare,  which 
Simrock  collected  and  translated  in  conjunction  with 
Echtermeyer  and  Hensehel,  and  which  somewhat 
resembles  Mr.  Collier’s  Shakspeare  s Library.  The 
translation  of  these  remarks,  made  for  the  Society,  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  H alii  well,  and  forms,  with 
the  notes  and  additions  of  that  gentleman,  a volume 
containing  much  new  and  curious  information  upon  a 
very  interesting  point  in  Shakspearian  literature. 

Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Co.,  of  Wellington  Street,  will 
sell  on  Monday,  July  8th,  and  six  following  days,  a 
very  Choice  Cabinet  of  Coins  and  Medals,  the  property 
of  a Nobleman ; and  on  Monday,  July  15th,  and  five 
following  days,  an  extensive  Assemblage  of  Historical, 
Theological,  and  Miscellaneous  Books. 

Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson,  of  191.  Piccadilly, 
announce  a Sale  of  Splendid  Engravings  by  British 
and  Foreign  Artists  on  Monday  next. 

We  have  received  the  following  Catalogues ; — 
William  Nield’s  (46.  Burlington  Arcade)  Catalogue 
No.  3.  of  Very  Cheap  Books ; Edward  Stibbs’  (331. 
Strand)  Select  Catalogue  of  a Collection  of  Books  just 
purchased  from  a celebrated  literary  character. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 
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QUERIES,”  186.  Fleet  Street. 
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Volume  the  First,  Complete  with  hidex,  map  now  he 
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on  “ Carucate  of  Land.”  for  “ acre  ” read  “ acras,”  and  for 
“ Bt^julia”  read  “ Bf/julia.  The  articles  “ God  save  ihe  Queen,’* 
p.  71 and  “ Royal  and  Distinguished  Interments,”  p.  79.,  should 
have  been  subscribed  F.  K.”  instead  of  “ J.  H.  M.” 
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THE  AUTHOB  OF  THE  “ CHAEACTEBISTICS.” 

Lord  Shaftesbury’s  Letters  to  a young  Man  at  the 
University,  on  which  Mr.  Singeb  has  addressed  to 
you  an  interesting  communication  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  33.), 
were  reprinted  in  1746  in  a collection  of  his  letters, 
“ Letters  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  author  of  the 
Characteristicks,  collected  into  one  volume ; printed 
MDccxLvi.”  ISrao.  This  volume  contains  also 
Lord  Shaftesbury’s  letters  to  Lord  Molesworth, 
originally  published  by  Toland,  with  an  introduc- 
tion which  is  not  reprinted;  a “ Letter  sent  from 
Italy,  with  the  notion  of  the  Judgment  of  Hercules, 
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&c.,  to  my  Lord and  three  letters  reprinted 

from  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  life  in  the  General  Dic~ 
tionary,  which  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Kippis,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  sou, 
the  fourth  earl. 

In  my  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  the  Letters 
to  a young  Man  at  the  University,  two  letters  have 
been  transcribed  by  an  unknown  previous  possessor. 
One  is  to  Bishop  Burnet,  recommending  young 
Ainsworth  when  about  to  be  ordained  deacon : — 

“ To  the  Bishop  of  Sarum. 

“ Reigate,  May  23.  1710, 

“ My  Lord,— -The  young  man  who  delivers  this  to 
your  Lordship,  is  one  who  for  several  years  has  been 
preparing  himself  for  the  ministry,  and  in  order  to  it 
has,  1 think,  completed  his  time  at  the  university. 
The  occasion  of  his  applying  this  way  was  purely  from 
bis  own  inclination.  I took  him  a child  from  his  poor 
parents,  out  of  a numerous  and  necessitous  family,  into 
my  own,  employing  him  in  nothing  servile  ; and  find- 
ing his  ingenuity,  put  him  abroad  to  the  best  schools 
to  qualify  him  for  preferment  in  a peculiar  way.  But 
the  serious  temper  of  the  lad  disposing  him.  as  I found, 
to  the  ministry  preferably  to  other  advantages,  I could 
not  be  his  hindrance ; though  till  very  lately  1 gave 
him  no  prospect  of  any  encouragement  through  my 
interest.  But  having  been  at  last  convinced,  by  his 
sober  and  religious  courage,  his  studious  inclination 
and  meek  behaviour,  that  ’twas  real  principle  and  not 
a vanity  or  conceit  that  led  him  into  these  thoughts, 
I am  resolved,  in  case  your  lordship  thinks  him  worthy 
of  the  ministry,  to  procure  him  a benefice  as  soon  as 
anything  happens  in  my  power,  and  in  the  mean  time 
design  to  keep  him  as  my  chaplain  in  my  family. 

“ I am,  my  Lord,  &o., 

“ SHAFTESaURY." 

The  second  letter  inserted  in  my  copy  is  to 
Ainsworth  himself,  dated  Reigate,  1 1th  May, 
1711,  and  written  when  he  was  about  to  apply  for 
priest’s  orders.  But  the  bulk  of  this  letter  is 
printed,  with  a different  beginning  and  ending, 
in  the  tenth  printed  letter,  under  date  July  10th, 
1710,  and  is  there  made  to  apply  to  Ainsworth’s 
having  just  received  deacon’s  orders.  The  be- 
ginning and  ending  of  the  letter,  as  in  MS.,  are — 

“ I am  glad  the  time  is  come  that  you  are  to  receive 
full  orders,  and  that  you  hope  it  from  the  hands  of  our 
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great,  worthy,  and  excellent  Bishop,  the  Lord  of  Sa- 
lisbury. This  is  one  of  the  circumstances  ” [then  the 
letter  proceeds  exactly  as  in  the  printed  Letter  X.,  and 
the  MS.  letter  concludes ;]  “ God  send  you  all  true 
Christianity,  with  that  temper,  life,  and  manners  which 
become  it. 

“ I am,  your  hearty  friend, 

“ Shaftesbury.” 

I quote  the  printed  beginning  of  Letter  X., 
on  account  of  the  eulogy  on  Bishop  Burnet : — 

“ I believed,  indeed,  it  was  your  expecting  me  every 
day  at that  prevented  your  writing  since  you  re- 

ceived orders  from  the  good  Bishop,  my  Lord  of  Salis- 
bury ; who,  as  he  has  done  more  than  any  man  living 
for  the  good  and  honour  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Reformed  Religion,  so  he  now  suffers  more 
than  any  man  from  the  tongues  and  slander  of  those 
ungrateful  Churchmen,  who  may  well  call  themselves 
by  that  single  term  of  distinction,  having  no  claim  to 
that  of  Christianity  or  Protestant,  since  they  have 
thrown  off  all  the  temper  of  the  former  and  all  con- 
cern or  interest  with  the  latter.  I hope  whatever  ad- 
vice the  great  and  good  Bishop  gave  you,  will  sink 
deeply  into  your  mind.” 

Mr.  Singer  has  extracted  from  the  eighth  printed 
letter  one  or  two  sentences  on  Locke’s  denial  of 
innate  ideas.  A discussion  of  Locke’s  views  on 
this  subject,  or  of  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  contrary 
doctrine  of  a “ moral  sense,”  is  not  suited  to  your 
columns  ; and  I only  wish  to  say  that  I think 
Mr.  Singer  has  not  made  it  sufficiently  clear  that 
Lord  Shaftesbury’s  remarks  apply  only  to  the 
speculative  consequences,  according  to  his  own 
view,  of  a denial  of  innate  ideas;  and  that  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  in  another  passage  of  the  same  Letters, 
renders  the  following  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  : — 

“ I am  not  sorry  that  I lent  you  Mr.  Locke’s  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding,  which  may  as  well  qualify 
for  business  and  the  world  as  for  the  sciences  and  a 
University.  No  one  has  done  more  towards  the  re- 
calling of  philosophy  from  barbarity  into  use  and  prac- 
tice of  the  world,  and  into  the  company  of  the  better 
and  politer  sort,  who  might  well  be  ashamed  of  it  in 
its  other  dress.  No  one  has  opened  a better  or  clearer 
way  to  reasoning ; and,  above  all,  I wonder  to  hear  him 
censured  so  much  by  any  Church  of  England  men,  for 
advancing  reason  and  bringing  the  use  of  it  so  much 
into  religion,  when  it  is  by  this  only  that  we  fight 
against  the  enthusiasts  and  repel  the  great  enemies  of 
our  Church.” 

A life  of  the  author  of  the  Characteristics  is 
hardly  less  a desideratum  than  that  of  his  grand- 
father, the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  would  make  an 
interesting  work,  written  in  connection  with  the 
politics  as  well  as  literature  of  the  reigns  of 
William  and  Anne ; for  the  third  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, though  prevented  by  ill-health  from  under- 
taking office  or  regularly  attending  parliament, 
took  always  a lively  interest  in  politics.  An  in- 
teresting collection  of  the  third  earl’s  letters  has 

been  published  by  Mr.  Foster  {Letters  of  Locke, 
Algernon  Sidney,  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury'),  and 
a few  letters  from  him  to  Locke  are  in  Lord 
King’s  Life  of  Locke.  I subjoin  a “note”  of  a 
few  original  letters  of  the  third  Lord  Shaftesbury 
in  the  British  Museum  ; some  of  your  readers  . 
who  frequent  the  British  Museum  may  perhaps 
be  induced  to  copy  them  for  your  columns.  { 

Letters  to  Des  Maizeaux  (one  interesting,  offer-  ; 
ing  him  pecuniary  assistance)  in  Ags.  Cat.  MSS.  " 
4288.  ! 

Letters  to  Charles  Montagu,  Earl  of  Halifax*, 
(one  introducing  Toland).  Add.  MSS.  7121. 

Letter  to  Toland  (printed,  I think,  in  one 
of  the  Memoirs  of  Toland).  Ags.  Cat.  4295.  10. 

Letter  to  T.  Stringer  in  1625.  lb.  4107.  115. 

In  Watt’s  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  neither  the 
Letters  to  a young  Man  at  the  University,  published 
in  1716,  nor  the  collection  of  letters  of  1746,  are 
mentioned ; and  confusion  is  made  between  the 
author  of  the  Characteristics  and  his  grandfather 
the  Chancellor.  Several  political  tracts,  published 
during  the  latter  part  of  Charles  II.’s  reign,  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
but  of  which,  though  they  were  probably  written 
under  his  supervision,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  that 
he  was  the  actual  author,  are  lumped  together  with 
the  Characteristics  as  the  works  of  one  and  the 
same  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Some  years  ago  a discovery  was  made  in  Hol- 
land of  MSS.  of  Le  Clerc,  and  some  notice  of  the 
MSS.,  and  extracts  from  them,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  following  work  : — 

“ De  Joanne  Clerico  et  Phllippo  A.  Limborch  Dis- 
sertationes  Duse.  Adhibitis  Epistolis  alLisque  Scriptis 
ineditis  scripsit  atque  eruditorum  virorum  epistolis 
nunc  primum  editis  auxit  Abr.  Des  Amorie  Van  Der 
Hoeven,  &c.  Arastelodami;  apud  Fredericum  Muller, 
1843.” 

Two  letters  of  Locke  are  among  the  MSS.  Now 
it  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Martyn,  the  biographer 
of  the  first  E.arl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  a MS.  letter  in 
the  British  Museum,  that  some  of  this  eaiTs  pa- 
pers were  sent  by  the  family  to  Le  Clerc,  and  were 
supposed  not  to  have  been  returned.  I mention 
this,  as  I perceive  you  have  readers  and  corre- 
spondents in  Holland,  in  the  hope  that  I may  pos- 
sibly learn  whether  any  papers  relating  to  the  first 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  have  been  found  among  the 
lately  discovered  Le  Clerc  MSS. ; and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  same  MSS.  might  contain  letters 
of  the  third  earl,  the  author  of  the  Characteristics, 
who  was  a friend  and  correspondent  of  Le  Clerc. 

W.  D.  Christie. 

* Two  of  tbese — one  a letter  asking  tlie  earl  to  stand 
godfather  to  his  son,  and  the  other  a short  note,  for- 
warding a hook  (Qy.  of  Toland’s) — are  printed  by  Sir 
Henry  Ellis  in  his  Camden  volume,  Letters  of  Eminent 
Literary  Men.  — En. 
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I i CAXTOn’s  PKINTING 'OFFICE. 

! 

! i The  pai'tieular  spot  where  Caxton  exercised  his 
I business,  or  the  place  where  his  press  was  fixed, 
I cannot  now,  perhaps,  be  exactly  ascertained.  Dr. 
! Dibdin,  after  a careful  examination  of  e.xisting 
testimonies,  thinks  it  most  probable  that  he  erected 
his  press  in  one  of  the  chapels  attached  to  the  aisles 
of  Westminster  Abbey  ; and  as  no  remains  of  this 
i interesting  place  can  now  be  discovered,  there  is  a 
strong  presumption  that  it  was  pulled  down  in 
j making  alterations  for  the  building  of  Henry  VII.’s 
I splendid  chapel. 

' It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  all  Caxton’s 
! books  were  printed  in  a part  of  Westminster 
Abbey;  this  must  be  mere  conjecture,  because  we 
find  no  statement  of  it  from  himself : he  first 
mentions  the  place  of  his  printing  in  1477,  so  that 
he  must  have  printed  some  time  without  informing 
us  where. 

With  all  possible  respect  for  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Dibdin,  and  the  numerous  writers  on  our  early 
typography,  I have  very  considerable  doubts  as  to 
whether  Caxton  really  printed  tvithin  the  walls  of 
the  Abbey  at  all.  I am  aware  that  he  himself  says, 
in  some  of  his  colophons,  “ Emprinted  in  th’  Abbey 
of  Westmynstre,”  but  query  whether  the  precincts 
of  the  Abbey  are  not  intended  ? Stow,  in  his 
Annals  (edit.  1560,  p.  686.),  says,  — “ William  Cax- 
ton of  London,  mercer,  brought  it  (printing)  into 
England  about  the  year  1471,  and  first  practised 
the  same  in  the  Abbie  of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster;” 
but  in  his  Survey  of  London^  1603  (edit.  Thoms, 
p.  176.),  the  same  writer  gives  us  a more  full  and 
particular  account ; it  is  as  follows  ; — 

“ Near  unto  this  house  p.  e.  Henry  VII.’s  alms- 
house], westward,  was  an  old  chapel  of  St.  Anne  ; over 
against  the  which,  the  Lady  Blargaret,  mother  to  King 
Henry  VII.,  erected  an  alms-house  for  poor  women, 
which  is  now  turned  into  lodgings  for  the  singing  men 
of  the  college.  The  place  wherein  this  chapel  and 
alms  house  standeth  was  called  the  Elemosinary,  or 
almonry,  now  corruptly  the  ambry,  for  that  the  alms 
of  the  Abbey  were  there  distributed  to  the  poor  ; and 
therein  Islip,  abbot  of  Westminster,  erected  the  first 
press  of  book-printing  that  ever  was  in  England,  aliout 
the  year  of  Christ  1471-  William  Caxton,  citizen  of 
London,  mercer,  brought  it  into  England,  and  was  the 
first  that  practised  it  in  the  said  abbey ; after  which 
time  the  like  was  practised  in  the  abbeys  of  St.  Au- 
gustine at  Canterbury,  St.  Albans,  and  other  monas- 
teries.” 

Again,  in  the  curious  hand-bill  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
Caxton  invites  his  customers  to  “ come  to  Westmo- 
nester  into  the  Almonestrye"  where  they  may  pur- 
chase his  books  “ good  chepe.” 

From  these  extracts  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
Caxton’s  printing-office  was  in  the  Almonry,  which 
was  within  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey,  and  not  in 
the  Abbey  itself.  The  “old chapel  of  St.  Anne” 


was  doubtless  the  place  where  the  first  printing- 
office  was  erected  in  England.  Abbot  Milling 
(not  Islip,  as  stated  by  Stow)  was  the  generous 
IHend  and  patron  of  Caxton  and  the  art  of  print- 
ing ; and  it  was  by  permission  of  this  learned  monk 
that  our  printer  was  allowed  the  use  of  the  build- 
ing in  question. 

The  old  chapel  of  St.  Anne  stood  in  the  Hew- 
way,  near  the  back  of  the  workhouse,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  almonry  leading  to  what  is  now 
called  Stratton  Ground.  It  was  pulled  down,  I 
believe,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  new  chapel  of  St.  Anne,  erected  in 
1631,  near  the  site  of  the  old  one,  was  destroyed 
about  fifty  years  since. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  in  his  Handbook  for  London 
(vol.  i.  p.  17.),  says, — 

“ The  first  printing-press  ever  seen  in  England  was 
set  up  in  this  almonry  under  the  patronage  of  Esteney, 
Abbot  of  Westminster,  by  William  Caxton,  citizen  and 
mercer  (d.  1483).” 

Esteney  succeeded  Milling  in  the  Abbacy  of 
Westminster,  but  the  latter  did  not  die  before 
1492.  On  p.  520.  of  his  second  volume,  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham gives  the  date  of  Caxton’s  death  cor- 
rectly, i.e.  1491.  Edward  F.  Rimbault. 


SANATORY  DAWS  IN  OTHER  DAYS. 

In  that  curious  medley  commonly  designated, 
after  Hearne,  Arnold's  Chronicle,  and  which  was 
probably  first  printed  in  1502  or  1503,  we  find 
the  following  passages.  I make  “notes”  of  them, 
from  their  peculiar  interest  at  the  moment  when 
sanatory  bills,  having  the  same  objects,  are  occu- 
pying the  public  attention  so  strongly ; especially 
in  respect  to  the  Smith  field  Nuisance  and  the  Clergy 
Discipline  bill. 

1.  In  a paper  entitled  “The  articles  dishired  bi 
y®  comonse  of  the  cety  of  London,  for  reformacyo 
of  thingis  to  the  same,  of  the  Mayer,  Aldirmen,  and 
Comon  Counsell,  to  be  enacted,”  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

“ Also  that  in  anoydlng  the  corupte  savours  and 
lothsom  inuoyaunc  (caused  by  slaughter  of  best)  w*in 
the  cyte,  wherby  moche  people  is  corupte  and  infecte, 
it  may  plese  my  Lord  Mayr,  Aldirmen,  and  Comen 
Counsaile,  to  put  in  execucion  a certaine  acte  of  par- 
lement,  by  whiche  it  is  ordeigned  y‘  no  such  slaughter 
of  best  shuld  be  vsed  or  had  within  this  cite,  and  that 
suche  penaltees  be  leuyed  vpo  the  contrary  doers  as  in 
the  said  acte  of  parlement  ben  expressed. 

“ Also  in  anoyding  of  lyke  annoyauce.  Plese  it  my 
Lord  Mair,  Alderme,  and  Como  Councell,  to  enact 
that  noo  maner  puller  or  any  other  persone  i this  cytee 
kepe  from  hinsforth,  within  his  hous,  swans,  gies,  or 
dowk,  upon  a peyn  therfore  to  be  ordeigned.” — pp.  83, 
84,  ed. 

I believe  that  one  item  of  “ folk-faith  ” is  that 
“ farm-yard  odours  are  healthy.”  I have  often 
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heard  it  affirmed  at  least ; and,  indeed,  has  not  the 
common  councilman,  whom  the  Times  has  happily- 
designated  as  the  “ defender  of  filth,”  totally  and 
publicly  staked  his  reputation  on  the  dogma  in  its 
most  extravagant  shape,  within  the  last  few  months  ? 
It  is  clear  that  nearly  four  centuries  ago,  the 
citizens  of  London  thought  differently ; even 
though  “ the  cor-upte  savours  and  lothsom  innoy- 
aunc  ” were  infinitely  less  loathsome  than  in  the 
present  Smithfield  and  the  City  slaughter-houses. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  to  what  act  of 
parliament  Arnold’s  citizens  refer,  and  whether 
it  has  ever  bee-n  repealed.  It  is  curious  to  notice, 
too,  that  the  danger  from  infuriated  beasts  running 
wild  through  the  streets  is  not  amongst  the  evils  of 
the  system  represented.  They  go  further,  how- 
ever, and  forbid  even  the  killing  -within  the  city. 

Moreover,  it  would  really  seem  that  the  swan 
was  not  then  a mere  ornamental  bird,  either  alive 
or  dead,  but  an  ordinary  article  of  citizen -dinners, 
it  being  classed  with  “gies  and  dowks"  in  the 
business  of  the  poulterer.  At  the  same  time,  no 
mention  being  made  of  swine  in  any  of  these 
ordonnances  or  petitions,  would  at  first  sight  seem 
to  show  that  the  flesh  of  the  hog  was  in  abhorrence 
■with  the  Catholic  citizen,  as  much  -perhaps  as  -with 
the  Jews  themselves ; at  any  rate,  that  it  was  not 
a vendible  article  of  food  in  those  days.  When 
did  it  become  so  P This  conclusion  would,  how- 
ever, be  erroneous ; for  amongst  “ the  articles  of 
the  good  governauce  of  the  cite  of  London  ” shortly 
following  we  have  this  ; — - 

“ Also  y*  OTty  persone  kepe  or  norrysh  hoggis,  oxen, 
kyeij,  or  mallardis  within  the  ward,  in  noyoying  of 
ther  neyhboars.”— -p.  91. 

The  proper  or  appointed  place  for  keeping  hoggis 
was  Hoggi stone,  now  Hoxton ; as  Houndsditch*  was 
for  the  hounds. 

There  is  another  among  these  petitions  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  corporation,  worthy  of  notice,  in 
connection  with  sanatory  la-w. 

“ Also  in  avoydig  y®  abhomynaWe  savours  causid  by 
y®  kepig  of  y®  kenell  in  y®  mote  and  y®  diches  there, 
and  i especial!  by  sethig  of  y®  houndes  mete  w*  roten 
bones,  and  vnolenly  keping  of  y®  houdes,  wherof  moche 

people  is  anoyed,  soo  y*  when  the  wynde  is  in  any 
poyte  of  the  northe,  all  the  fowle  stynke  is  blowen  ouer 
the  citee.  Plese  it  mi  I.ord  Mair,  Aldirmen,  and 
Comen  Coucell,  to  ordeigne  that  the  sayd  kenell  be 
amoued  and  sett  in  so  other  couenient  place  where  as  ; 
best  shall  seme  them.  And  also  that  the  said  diches 
mai  be  clensed  from  yere  to  yere,  and  so  kepte  y‘ 
thereof  folowe  non  annoyaunce.” — p.  87. 

Of  course  “ Houndsditch  ” is  here  meant ; but  > 
for  what  purpose  were  the  hounds  kept?  And, 
indeed,  what  kind  of  hounds  were  they,  that  thus  ' 
formed  a part  of  the  City  establishment  ? Were 
they  bloodhounds  for  tracking  criminals,  or  hounds 
kept  for  the  special  behoof  and  pleasure  of  the  ' 

“ Lord  Mair,  Aldermen,  and  Comen  Cousel  ? ” The 
Houndsditch  of  that  time  bore  a strong  resem-  ' 
blance  to  the  Fleet  ditch  of  times  scarcely  ex-  ■ 
ceeding  the  memory  of  many  living  men.  ' 

I come  now  to  the  passages  relating  to  the 
clergy.  | 

“ Also,  where  as  the  euratis  of  the  cyte  have  used 
often  tyme  herebefore  to  selle  their  offring  (at  mariag),  ■ 
whereby  the  pisshes  where  such  sales  be  made  comenly 
be  lettid  fro  messe  or  matyns,  and  otherwhiles  from  i 
both,  by  so  moch  as  the  frendis  of  the  pties  maryed 
vsen  to  goo  abowte  vij.  or  viij.  dayes  before,  and  de- 
siryg  men  to  offryg  at  such  tymes  as  more  conuenyent 
it  were  to  be  at  diuyne  seruice.  Plese  it  my  Lord  ! 
Mair,  Aldirme,  and  Come  Couseile,  to  puide  remedy,  | 
so  that  the  sayd  custume  be  fordone  and  leid  aparte.”  ; ;; 
— p.  86.  ' Ij 

“ Also,  to  thentent  that  the  ordre  of  priesthood  be  had 
in  dew  reuerence  according  to  the  d Ignite  therof,  and  i 
that  none  occasions  of  incontinence  growe  bee  the  fa-  , 
mylyarite  of  secuier  people.  Plese  it  my  Lord  May  re, 
Aldirmen,  and  Comon  Counsyll,  to  enacte  that  no 
maner  persone  beyng  free  of  this  citee  take,  receyue, 
and  kepe  from  hensforth  ony  priest  in  eomons,  or  to 
horde  by  the  weke,  moneth,  or  yere,  or  ony  other 
terme  more  or  lesse,  vpon  peine  thervpon  to  be  ly- 
mytyd,  prouided  that  this  aete  extMe  not  to  ony  prieste 
retayned  wyth  a citezen  in  famyliar  housolde.” — p.  89. 

“ Also,  plese  it  my  Lord  Mayre,  Aldyrmen,  and  | 
Comon  Counseylle,  that  a communication  may  be  had  j 
wyth  the  euratis  of  this  citee  for  oblacions  whiche  they  \ 
clayme  to  haue  of  eitezens  agaynst  the  tenour  of  the  if 
hulls  purchased  att  their  owiie  instance,  and  that  it  I 
may  be  determined  and  an  ende  taken,  whervpon  the 
eitezens  shall  rest.”  — p.  89. 

“ Also,  y"  ther  be  ony  priest  in  seruice  within  the 
warde,  which  afore  tyme  hath  been  sette  in  the  toune  if 
in  Cornhyll  for  his  dishoneste,  and  hath  forsworne  the 
cyte,  alie  suche  shulde  bee  presentyd.”  — p.  92,  \ 1 

Upon  these  I shall  make  no  remark.  They  will  i 1 
make  different  impressions  on  different  readers ; 
according  to  the  extent  of  prejudice  or  liberality 
existing  in  different  minds.  They  show  that  even 
during  the  most  absolute  period  of  ecclesiastical  1 1 
domination,  there  was  one  spot  in  England  where  ■ J 
attempts  to  legislate  for  the  priesthood  (though ' J 
perhaps  feeble  enough)  were  made.  The  legis-  ’ j 

* Blr.  Cunningham,  speaking  of  Houndsditch, 
merely  quotes  the  words  of  Stow.  It  would  appear 
that  Stow’s  reason  for  the  name  is  entirely  conjectural ; 
and  indeed  the  same  reason  would  justify  the  same 
name  being  applied  to  all  the  “ditches”  in  London  in 
the  year  1500,  and  indeed  much  later.  This  passage 
of  Arnold  throws  a new  light  upon  the  name,  at  least, 
of  that  rivulet ; for  stagnant  its  waters  could  not  be, 
from  its  inclination  to  the  horizon.  It,  however,  raises 
another  question  respecting  the  mode  of  keeping  and 
feeding  hounds  in  those  days ; and  likewise,  as  sug- 
gested in  the  text,  the  further  question,  as  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  these  hounds  were  thus  kept  as  a part 
of  the  civic  establishment. 

£ i! 
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hitive  powers  of  the  corporation  were  at  that  time 
very  ample  ; and  the  only  condition  by  wliich  they 
appear  to  have  been  limited  was,  that  they  should 
not  override  an  act  of  parliament  or  a royal  pro- 
clamation. 

Is  there  any  specific  account  of  the  “ tonne  in 
Cornhyll  ” existing  ? Its  purpose,  in  connection 
with  the  conduit,  admits  of  no  doubt ; the  for- 
sworn and  dishonest  priest  had  been  punished  with 
a “ good  ducking,”  and  this,  no  doubt,  accompanied 
with  a suitable  cei’emonial  for  the  special  amuse- 
ment of  the  “ ’prentices.”  * 

I have  also  marked  a few  passages  relative  to  the 
police  and  the  fiscal  laws  of  those  days,  and  when 
time  permits,  will  transcribe  them  for  you,  if  you 
deem  them  worthy  of  being  laid  before  your 
readers.  T.  S.  D. 


FOLK  LORE. 

Midsummer  Fires. — From  your  notice  of  Mr. 
Haslam’s  account  of  the  Beltein  or  Midsummer 
fires  in  Cornwall,  I conclude  you  will  give  a 
place  to  the  following  note.  On  St.  John’s  eve 
last  past,  I happened  to  pass  the  day  at  a house 
situate  on  an  elevated  tract  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, Ireland;  and  I shall  long  remember  the 
beauty  of  the  sight,  when,  as  dusk  closed  in,  fire 
after  fire  shot  up  its  clear  fl^ame,  thickly  studding 
the  near  plains  and  distant  hills.  The  evening 
was  calm  and  still,  and  the  mingled  shouts  and 
yells  of  the  representatives  of  the  old  fire-worship- 
pers came  with  a very  singular  effect  on  the  ear. 
When  a boy,  I have  often  passed  through  the  fire 
myself  on  Midsummer  eve,  and  such  is  still  the 
custom.  The  higher  the  flame,  the  more  daring 
the  act  is  considered : hence  there  is  a sort  of 
emulation  amongst  the  unwitting  perpetrators  of 
this  Pagan  rite.  In  many  places  cattle  are  driven 
tlirough  the  fire ; and  this  ceremony  is  firmly  be- 
lieved to  have  a powerful  effect  in  preserving  them 


* This  view  will  no  doubt  be  contested  on  the  au- 
thority of  Stow,  who  describes  the  tonne  as  a “ prison 
for  night-walkers,”  so  called  from  the  form  in  which 
It  was  built.  (Cunningham,  p.  141.,  2nd  ed.)  Yet, 
as  Mr.  Cunningham  elsewhere  states  (p.  xxxix.), 
“the  Tun  upon  Corn-hill  [was]  converted  into  a con- 
duit” in  1401,  it  would  hardly  be  called  a “prison”  a 
century  later.  The  probability  is,  that  the  especial 
building  called  the  tonne  never  was  a prison  at  all  ; but 
that  the  prison,  from  standing  near  or  adjoining  the 
tonne,  took  its  name,  the  tonne  prison,  in  conformity 
with  universal  usage.  It  is  equally  probable  that  the 
tonne  was  originally  built  for  the  purpose  to  which  it 
was  ultimately  applied  ; and  that  some  delay  arose  in 
its  use  from  the  difficulty  experienced  in  the  hydraulic 
part  of  the  undertaking,  which  was  only  overcome  in 
1401.  The  universality  of  the  punishment  of  “ duck- 
ing” amongst  our  ancestors  is  at  least  a circumstance 
in  favour  of  the  view  taken  in  the  text. 
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from  various  harms.  I need  not  say,  that  amongst 
the  peasantry  the  fires  are  now  lighted  in  honour 
of  St.  John.  X.  Y.  A. 

Kilkenny. 


d33tnor 

Borrowed  Thoughts.  — Mr.  Singer  (Vol.  i.,  p. 
482.)  points  out  the  French  original  from  which 
Goldsmith  borrowed  his  epigram  beginning  — 
“Here  lies  poor  Ned  Purdon.” 

I find,  in  looking  over  Swift’s  works,  a more 
literal  version  of  this  than  Goldsmith’s  : — 

“ Well  then,  poor  G — lies  under  ground, 

So  there’s  an  end  of  honest  Jack  ; 

So  little  justice  here  he  found, 

’Tis  ten  to  one  he’ll  ne’er  come  back.” 

I should  like  to  add  two  Queries:  — Who  was 
the  Chevallier  de  Cailly  (or  d’Aceilly),  the  author 
of  the  French  epigram  mentioned  by  Mr.  Singer  ? 
And  — when  did  he  live  ? 

H.  C.  DB  St.  Croix. 

An  Infant  Prodigy  in  1659. — The  following 
wonderful  story  is  thus  related  by  Archbishop 
Bramhall  (Carte’s  Letters.,  ii.  208.  : Dr.  Bramhall 
to  Dr.  Earles,  Utrecht,  Sept.  6-16,  1659) : — 

“ A child  was  born  in  London  about  three  months 
since,  with  a double  tongue,  or  divided  tongue,  which 
the  third  day  after  it  was  born,  cried  ‘ a King,  a King,’ 
and  bid  them  bring  it  to  the  King.  The  mother  of  the 
child  saieth  it  told  her  of  all  that  happened  in  England 
since,  and  much  more  which  she  dare  not  utter.  This 
ray  lady  of  Inchiguin  writeth  to  her  aunt.  Me  brow 
van  Metliswarde  *,  living  in  this  city,  who  shewed  me 
the  letter.  My  Lady  writeth  that  she  herself  was  as 
incredulous  as  any  person,  until  she  both  saw  and  heard 
it  speak  herself  very  lately,  as  distinctly  as  she  herself 
could  do,  and  so  loud  that  all  the  room  heard  it.  That 
which  she  heard  was  this.  A gentleman  in  the  com- 
pany took  the  child  in  his  arms  and  gave  it  money,  and 
asked  what  it  would  do  with  it,  to  which  it  answered 
aloud  that  it  would  give  it  to  the  King.  If  my  Lady 
were  .so  foolish  to  be  deceived,  or  had  not  been  an  eye 
and  ear  witness  herself,  I might  have  disputed  it ; but 
giving  credit  to  her,  I cannot  esteem  it  less  than  a mi- 
racle. If  God  be  pleased  to  bestow  a blessing  upon  us, 
he  cannot  want  means.” 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Archbishop’s 
miracle  was  a ventriloquist  hoax.  CH. 

Allusion  in  Peter  Martyr.  — Mr.  Prescott,  in  his 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  389. 
(ed.  8vo.  1843),  quotes  from  Peter  Martyr,  De 
Orbe  Novo,  dec.  1.  c.  1.,  the  words,  “Una  illis  fuit 
spes  salutis,  desperasse  de  salute,”  applied  to  the 
Spanish  invaders  of  Mexico  ; and  he  remarks  that 
“ it  is  said  with  the  classic  energy  of  Tacitus.”  The 

The  name  of  the  Dutch  lady,  mis-written  for  De 
Vrouw,  &c. 
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expression  is  classical,  but  is  not  derived  from 
Tacitus.  The  allusion  is  to  the  verse  of  Virgil:  — 
“ Una  salus  victis  nullam  sperare  salutem.” 

^n.  ii.  354. 

L. 

Hogs  not  Pigs. — In  Cowper’s  humorous  verses, 
“ The  yearly  Distress,  or  Tithing-time  at  Stoke  in 
Essex,”  one  of  the  grumblers  talks 

“ of  pigs  that  he  has  lost 
By  maggots  at  the  tail.” 

Upon  this  I have  to  remark  that  an  intelligent 
grazier  assures  me  that  pigs  are  never  subject  to 
the  evil  here  complained  of,  but  that  lambs  of  a 
year  old,  otherwise  called  “ hogs  ” or  “ hoggets,”  are 
often  infested  by  it.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  the  poet,  misled  by  the  ambiguous  name,  and 
himself  knowing  nothing  of  the  matter  but  by 
report,  attributed  to  pigs  that  which  happens  to 
the  other  kind  of  animal,  viz.  lambs  a year  old, 
which  have  not  yet  been  shorn.  J.  Mn. 


eattcrte^. 

A QUERY  AND  REPLIES. 

Plaister  or  Pastel — Christian  Captives — Wem- 
hei-s  for  Calais,  8fC. — In  editing  Tyndale’s  Path- 
way (Works,  vol.  i.  p.  22.),  I allowed  preceding 
editors  to  induce  me  to  print  pastor,  where  the 
oldest  authority  had  paster.  As  the  following  part 
of  the  sentence  speaks  of  “ suppling  and  suaging 
wounds,”  I am  inclined  to  suspect  that  “paster” 
might  be  an  old  way  of  spelling  “ plaster.”  Can 
any  of  your  correspondents  supply  me  with  any 
instance  in  which  “plaster”  or  “plaister”  is  spelt 
“paster”  by  any  old  English  writer? 

In  return  for  troubling  you  with  this  question, 
you  may  inform  Mr.  Sansom,  in  answer  to  Query, 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  41.,  that  Hallam  says,  “Not  less  than 
fifty  gentlemen  were  sold  for  slaves  at  Barbadoes, 
under  Cromwell’s  government.”  (Cokstit.  Hist., 
ch.  X.  note  to  p.  128.,  4to.  edit.)  And  though 
Walker  exaggerated  matters  when  he  spoke  “ a 
project  to  sell  some  of  the  most  eminent  masters  of 
colleges,  &c.,  to  the  Turks  for  slaves,”  Whitelock’s 
Memorials  will  inform  him,  under  date  of  Sept.  21, 
1648,  that  the  English  Parliament  directed  one  of 
its  committees  “ to  take  care  for  transporting  the 
Scotch  prisoners,  in  the  first  place  to  supply  the 
plantations,  and  to  send  the  rest  to  Venice.” 

To  another,  O.P.  Q.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  9.),  you  may 
state  that  the  members  for  Calais  in  the  time  of 
Edw.  VI.,  and  in  the  first  four  parliaments  of 
Mary,  may  be  seen  in  Willis’  Hotilia  Parliamen- 
taria,  where  their  names  are  placed  next  to  the 
members  for  the  Cinque  Ports.  Willis  states  that 
the  return  for  Calais  for  the  last  parliament  of 
Henry  VIII.  is  lost.  Their  names  indicate  that 


they  were  English,  — such  as  Fowler,  Massing- 
berd,  &c. 

As  to  umbrellas,  there  are  Oriental  scholars  who 
can  inform  your  inquirers  that  the  word  “satrap” 
is  traceable  to  words  whose  purport  is,  the  bearer 
of  an  umbrella. 

Another  of  your  latest  Querists  may  find  the 
epigrams  on  George  IL’s  (not,  as  he  imagines, 
Charles  I.’s)  different  treatment  of  the  two  English 
universities  in  Knox’s  Elegant  Extracts.  The  lines 
he  has  cited  are  both  from  the  same  epigram,  and, 
I think,  from  the  first  of  the  two.  They  were 
occasioned  by  George  II.’s  purchasing  the  library 
of  Dr.  Moore,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  giving  it  to  the 
university  of  Cambridge. 

The  admirer  of  another  epigram  has  not  given  it 
exactly  as  I can  remember  reading  it  in  a little 
book  of  emblems  more  than  fifty  years  ago:  — 

“ ’Tis  an  excellent  world  that  we  live  in, 

To  lend,  to  spend,  or  to  give  in  ; 

But  to  borrow  or  beg,  or  get  a man’s  own, 

’Tis  just  the  worst  world  that  ever  was  known.” 

H.  Waj.tee. 


LETTERS  OE  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AND  PHILIP  II.  OF 
SPAIN. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be 
able  to  inform  me  whether  any  of  the  following 
letters  between  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  extracted  from  the  archives  of  Simancas,  i 
have  yet  appeared  in  print : — 

1.  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Philip  II.,  January  9, 

1562-3.  ■ 

2.  Answer,  April  2,  1563. 

3.  Philip  II.’s  reply  to  the  English  ambassador 
in  the  case  of  Bishop  Cuadra,  April,  1563. 

4.  Charges  made  in  England  against  the  Bishop  ' 
of  Aquila,  Philip’s  ambassador,  and  the  answers. 

5.  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Philip  II.,  January  18, 
1569. 

6.  Philip  to  Elizabeth,  May  9,  1569. 

7.  Elizabeth  to  Philip,  March  20,  1571. 

8.  Answer,  June  4,  1571. 

9.  Declaration  of  the  Council  to  the  Spanish 
ambassador  Don  Gueran  de  Espes,  Dec.  14,  1571. 

10.  The  ambassador’s  answer. 

11.  Elizabeth  to  Philip,  Dec.  16,  1571. 

12.  Bermandino  de  Mendoza  to  Philip  II.,  in 

cypher,  London,  January  26,  1584.  ' 

13.  Philip  to  Elizabeth,  July  16,  1568. 

14.  Duke  of  Alva  to  Philip  II.,  January  14, 

1572.  , 

15.  Minutes  of  a letter  from  Philip  II.  to  Don 
Gueran  de  Espes,  February  24,  1572.' 

A.M. 
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jjftmor  caum'c^. 

The  New  Temple.  — As  your  correspondent 
L.  B.  L.  states  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  75.)  that  he  has  tran- 
scribed a MS.  survey  of  the  Hospitallers’  lands  in 
England,  taken  in  1338,  he  will  do  me  a great 
kindness  if  he  will  e.^tract  so  much  of  it  as  con- 
tains a description  of  the  New  Temple  in  London, 
of  which  they  became  possessed  just  before  that 
date.  It  will  probably  state  whether  it  was  then 
in  the  occupation  of  themselves  or  others;  and, 
even  if  it  does  not  throw  any  light  on  the  tradition 
that  the  lawyers  were  then  established  there,  or 
explain  the  division  into  the  Inner  and  Middle 
Temple,  it  will  at  least  give  some  idea  of  the 
boundaries,  and  perhaps  determine  whether  the 
site  of  Essex  House,  which,  in  an  ancient  record  is 
called  the  Outer  Temple,  was  then  comprehended 
within  them.  Edward  Foss. 

“ Junius  Identified^ — The  name  of  “ John  Taylor” 
i is  affixed  to  the  Preface,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  I presume,  that  hlr.  John  Taylor  was  lite- 
rally the  writer  of  this  work.  It  has,  however, 
already  become  a question  of  some  interest,  to 
what  extent  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Dubois.  The 
late  Mr.  George  Woodfall  always  spoke  of  the 
pamphlet  as  the  work  of  Dubois.  Lord  Campbell, 

I in  his  Lives  of  the  Chancellors.,  published  a state- 
ment by  Lady  Francis  in  respect  to  Sir  Philip’s 
claim  to  the  authorship  of  Junius'  Letters,  and  thus 
introduced  it : — “I  am  indebted  for  it  to  the  kind- 
ness of  my  old  and  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Edward 
Dubois,  the  ingenious  author  of  ‘ Junius  Identified.'  " 
Mr.  Dubois  was  then,  and  Mr.  Taylor  is  now 
living,  and  both  remained  silent.  Sir  Fortunatus 
Dwarris,  the  intimate  friend  of  Dubois,  states  that 
he  was  “a  connection  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,”  and 
that  the  pamphlet  is  “ said,  I know  not  with  what 
I truth,  to  have  been  prepared  under  the  eye  of  Sir 
! Philip  Francis,  it  may  be,  through  the  agency  of 
I Dubois.”  Dubois  was  certainly  connected  with, 

; though  not,  I believe,  related  to  Sir  Philip  ; and 
at  the  time  of  the  publication  he  was  also  connected 
i with  Mr.  Taylor.  I hope,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  Mr.  Taylor  will  think  it  right  to 
i favour  you  with  a statement  of  the  facts,  that 
I future  “ Note”-makers  may  not  perplex  future 
; editors  with  endless  “ Queries”  on  the  subject. 

1 R.  J. 

I Mildew  in  Boohs.  — Can  you,  or  any  of  your 
readers,  suggest  a preventive  for  mildew  in  books  ? 
j In  a valuable  public  library  in  this  town  (Liver- 
! pool),  much  injury  has  been  occasioned  by  mildew, 
the  operations  of  which  appear  very  capricious ; 

I in  some  cases  attacking  the  printed  part  of  an  en- 
graving, leaving  the  margin  unaffected;  in  others 
i attacking  the  inside  of  the  backs  only ; and  in  a 
j few  instances  it  attacks  all  parts  with  the  utmost 
I impartiality. 


Any  hints  as  to  cause  or  remedy  will  be  most 
acceptable.  B. 

George  Herbert's  Burial-place.  — Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  inform  me  where  the  venera- 
ble George  Herbert,  rector  of  Bemerton,  co.  Wilts., 
was  buried,  and  whether  there  is  any  monument 
of  him  existing  in  any  church  ? J.  R.  Fox. 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  and  “ The  Finding  of  the 
Rayned  Deer." — 

“ There  is  a boke  printed  at  Franker  in  Friseland, 
in  English,  entitled  The  Finding  of  the  Rayned  Deer, 
but  it  bears  title  to  be  printed  in  Antwerp,  it  should 
say  to  be  done  by  som  prieste  in  defence  of  the  late 
Essex’s  tumult.” 

The  above  is  the  postscript  to  a letter  of  the  cele- 
brated Father  Parsons  written  “ to  one  Eure,  in 
England,”  April  30,  1601,  a contemporary  copy 
of  which  exists  in  the  State  Paper  Office  [Rome,] 
Whitehall.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me 
whether  anything  is  known  of  this  book  ? 

Spes. 

June  28.  1850. 

The  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill. — I should  be  much 
obliged  by  being  informed  who  wrote  the  words 
of  the  above  song,  and  when,  if  it  was  produced 
originally  at  some  place  of  public  entertainment. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Maurice,  in  his  elegant  poem  on 
Richmond  Hill,  has  considered  it  to  have  been 
written  upon  a Miss  Crop,  who  committed  suicide 
on  that  spot,  April  23rd,  1782;  but  he  was  evi- 
dently misinformed,  as  it  appeared  some  few  years 
later,  and  had  no  reference  to  that  event.  I have 
heal’d  it  attributed  to  Leonard  Mac  Nally,  a writer 
of  some  dramatic  pieces,  but  on  no  certain  grounds ; 
and  it  may  have  been  a Vauxhall  song  about  the 
year  1788.  The  music  was  by  James  Hook,  the 
father  of  Theodore  Hook.  Qu^ro. 

Curfew. — In  what  towns  or  villages  in  England 
is  the  old  custom  of  ringing  the  curfew  still  re- 
tained ? Naboc. 

Alumni  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Winchester. 
— Are  the  alumni  of  the  various  colleges  of  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge,  and  Winchester,  published  from 
an  early  period,  and  the  various  preferments  they 
held,  similar  to  the  one  published  at  Eton. 

J.  R.  Fox. 

St.  Leger's  Life  of  Archbishop  Walsh. — In 
Doctor  Oliver’s  History  of  the  Jesuits,  it  is  stated 
that  William  St.  Leger,  an  Irish  member  of  that 
Society,  wrote  the  Life  of  Thomas  Walsh,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel,  in  Ireland,  published  in  4to.  at 
Antwerp  in  1655.  Can  any  of  your  numerous 
readers  inform  me  if  a copy  of  this  work  is  to  be 
found  in  the  British  Museum,  or  any  other  public 
library,  and  something  of  its  contents  ? 

J.  W.  H. 
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Query  put  to  a Pope.  — 

“ Sancte  Pater  1 scire  vellem 
Si  Papatus  mutat  pellem?  ” 

I have  been  told  that  these  lines  were  addressed 
to  one  of  the  popes,  whose  life,  before  his  elevation 
to  the  see  of  St.  Peter,  had  been  passed  in  excesses 
but  little  suited  to  the  clerical  profession. 

They  were  addressed  to  him  orally^  by  one  of 
his  former  associates,  who  met  and  stopped  him 
while  on  his  way  to  or  from  some  high  festival  of 
the  Church,  and  who  plucked  aside,  as  he  spoke, 
the  gorgeous  robes  in  which  his  quondam  fellow- 
reveller  was  dressed. 

The  reply  of  the  pope  was  prompt,  and,  like  the 
question,  in  a rhyming  Latin  couplet.  I wish,  if 
possible,  to  discover,  the  name  of  the  pope; — the 
terms  of  his  reply; — the  name  of  the  Sold  man 
who  '■'■put  him  to  the  question;” — by  what  writer 
the  anecdote  is  recorded,  or  on  what  authority  it 
rests.  C.  Fokbes. 

Temple. 

The  Carpenters  Maggot. — I have  in  my  pos- 
session a MS.  tune  called  the  “ Carpenter’s  Mag- 
got,” which,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  was 
played  (I  know  for  nearly  a century)  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Livery  of  the  Carpenters’ 
Company.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  where 
the  original  is  to  be  found,  and  also  the  origin  of 
the  word  “ Maggot  ” as  applied  to  a tune  ? 

F.  T.  P. 

Lord  Delamere,  — Can  any  of  your  readers  give 
me  the  words  of  a song  called  “ Lord  Delamere,” 
beginning : 

“ I wonder  very  much  that  our  sovereign  king, 

So  many  large  taxes  upon  this  land  should  bring." 

And  inform  me  to  what  political  event  this  song, 
of  which  I have  an  imperfect  MS.  copy,  refers. 

Edwabd  Peacock,  Jun. 

Henry  and  the  Nut-hro'wn  Maid.  — Search 
would  be  obliged  for  any  information  as  to  the  au- 
thorship of  this  beautiful  ballad. 

[Mr.  Wright,  in  his  handsome  black-letter  reprint, 
published  by  Pickering  in  1836,  states,  that  “it  is 
impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  this  ballad,”  and  has  not 
attempted  to  trace  the  authorship.  We  shall  be  very 
glad  if  Search’s  Query  should  produce  information  upon 
either  of  these  points.] 


TRENCH  POEM  BY  MALHERBE. 

The  two  stanzas  your  correspondent  E.  R.  C.  B. 
has  cited  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  71.)  are  from  an  elegiac  poem 
by  Malherbe  (who  died  in  1628,  at  the  good  old 
age  of  seventy-three),  which  is  entitled  Consolation 
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a.  Monsieur  Du  Perrier  sur  la  Mart  de  sa  Fille.  It 
has  always  been  a great  favorite  of  mine ; for,  like 
Gray’s  Elegy  and  the  celebrated  Capias  of  Jorge 
Manrique  on  the  death  of  his  father,  beside  its 
philosophic  moralising  strain,  it  has  that  pathetic 
character  which  makes  its  way  at  once  to  the 
heart.  I will  transcribe  the  first  four  stanzas  for 
the  sake  of  the  beauty  of  the  fourth  : ^ 

“ Ta  douleur,  Du  Perrier,  sera  done  eternelle, 

Et  les  tristes  discours 

Que  te  met  en  I’esprit  I’amitLe  paternelle 
L’augraenteront  toujours. 

“ Le  raalheur  de  ta  fille  au  tombeau  descendue. 

Par  un  commun  trepas, 

Est-ce  quelque  dedale,  ou  ta  raison  perdue 
Ne  se  retrouve  pas  ? 

“ Je  sai  de  quels  appas  son  enfance  estoit  pleine; 

Et  n’ay  pas  entrepris, 

Injurieux  ami,  de  soulager  ta  peine] 

Avecque  son  mepris. 

“ Mais  elles  estoit  du  monde,  ou  les  plus  belles  choses 
Out  le  pire  destin  : 

Et  Rose  elle  a v6cu  ce  que  vivent  les  roses, 

L’espace  d’un  matin.” 

The  whole  poem  consists  of  twenty-one  stanzas, 
and  should  be  read  as  a whole ; but  there  are  several 
other  striking  passages.  The  consolation  the  poet 
offers  to  his  friend  breathes  the  spirit  of  Epic- 
tetus : — 

“ De  moy,  deja  deux  fois  d’une  pareille  foudre 
Je  me  suis  vu  perclus, 

Et  deux  fois  la  raison  m’a  si  bien  fait  resoudre, 

Qu"’il  ne  m'en  souvient  plus. 

“ Non  qu’il  ne  me  soit  grief  que  la  terre  possede 
Ce  qui  me  fut  si  cher  ; 

Mais  en  un  accident  qui  n’a  point  de  remede, 

II  n’en  faut  point  chereher.” 

Then  follow  the  two  stanzas  cited  by  your  corre- 
spondent, and  the  closing  verse  is  : — 

“ De  murmurer  contre-elle  et  perdre  patience, 

11  est  mal-a-propos  ; 

Vouloir  ee  que  Dieu  veut,  est  la  seule  science 
Qui  nous  met  en  repos.” 

The  stanza  beginning  “ Le  pauvre  en  sa  cabane,” 
is  an  admirable  imitation  of  the  “Pallida  mors 
sequo  pulsat  pede,”  &c.  of  Horace,  which  a coun- 
tryman of  the  poet  is  said  to  have  less  happily 
rendered  “ La  pale  mort  avec  son  pied  de  cheval,” 
&c. 

Malherbe  has  been  duly  appreciated  in  France  : 
his  works,  in  one  edition,  are  accompanied  by  an 
elaborate  comment  by  Menage  and  Chevreau : 
Racan  wrote  his  life,  and  Godeau,  Bishop  ofVence, 
a panegyrical  preface.  He  was  a man  of  wit,  and 
ready  at  an  impromptu ; yet  it  is  said,  that  in 
writing  a consolotary  poem  to  the  President  de 
Verdun,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  was  so  long 
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in  bringing  liis  verses  to  that  degree  of  perfection 
which  satisfied  his  own  fastidious  taste,  that  the 
president  was  happily  remarried,  and  the  consola- 
tion not  at  all  required. 

Bishop  Hurd,  in  a note  on  the  Epistle  to  Augus- 
tus, p.  72.,  says : 

“ Malherbe  was  to  the  French  pretty  much  what 
Horace  had  been  to  Latin  poetry.  These  great  writers 
had,  each  of  them,  rescued  the  lyric  muse  of  their 
country  out  of  the  rude  ungracious  hands  of  tiieir  old 
poets.  And,  as  their  talents  of  a good  ear,  elegant 
judgment,  and  correct  expression,  were  the  same,  they 
presented  her  to  the  public  in  all  the  air  and  grace, 
and  yet  severity,  of  beauty,  of  which  her  form  was  sus- 
ceptible.” 

S.  W.  Singer. 

Mickleham,  July  2.  1850. 


j “dies  irje,  dies  ilea.” 

' In  reply  to  the  first  of  Mr.  Simpson’s  Queries 
■ (Vol.  ii.,  p.  72.)  relative  to  the  magnificent  se- 
i quence  Dies  irm,  I beg  to  say  that  the  author  of 
it  is  utterly  unknown.  The  following  references 
I may  be  sufficient:  — Card.  Bona,  Rer.  Liturgic. 

: lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.  p.  336.,  Eomse,  1671  ; or,  if  possible, 

\ Sala’s  edition,  tom.  iii.  p 143.,  Aug.  Turin.  1753; 
i Gavantus,  tom.  i.  pp.  274-5.,  Lugd.  1664  ; and  the 
Additions  by  Merati,  i.  117-18.,  Aug.  Vindel, 
i 1740;  Zaccaria,  Biblioth.  Ritual,  tom.  i.  p.  34., 
j Bomte,  1776 ; Oldoini  Addit.  ad  Ciaconii  Vit. 
Pontiff,  et  Cardd.,  tom.  ii.  col.  222.,  Eomse,  1677. 

Mr.  Simpson’s  second  question  is,  “ In  what 
book  was  it  first  printed  ?”  Joannes  de  Palentia, 
in  his  notes  upon  the  Ordinarium  PP.  Preed.,  as- 
serts that  this  celebrated  prose  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  Venice  editions  of  the  Missals 
printed  for  the  Dominicans.  The  oldest  Missale 
Prcedicatorum  which  I possess,  or  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing,  is  a copy  of  the  Parisian  impres- 
sion of  the  year  1519  ; and  herein  the  Dies  irce  is 
inserted  in  the  Commemoratio  Defunctorum ; mens. 
Novemb.  sig.  M.  5. 

An  inquiry  remains  as  to  the  date  of  the  general 
adoption  of  this  sequence  by  the  Eoman  Church. 
In  Quetif  and  Echard  (Scriptt.  Ord.  Preed.  i.  437.), 
under  the  name  of  Latinus  Malabranca,  we  read 
that  it  certainly  was  not  in  use  in  the  year  1255  ; 
and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  slightest  evi- 
; (lence  of  its  admission,  even  upon  private  authority, 
j into  the  office  for  the  dead  anterior  to  the  com- 
I mencement  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Your  correspondent  was  not  mistaken  in  his 
belief  that  he  had  met  with  an  imperfect  tran- 
script of  this  prose,  for  the  original  consists  not  of 
“twenty-seven,”  but  of ffty-seven  lines.  I may 
add  that  I do  not  remember  to  have  found  the 
text  more  correctly  given  than  in  the  beautiful 
folio  missal  of  the  church  of  Augsburg,  partly 
printed  on  vellum  in  1555  (fol.  466.  b.).  E.  G. 


The  Dies  Irce  is  truly  said  by  Mr.  Sparrow 
Simpson  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  72.)  to  be  an  extremely 
beautiful  hymn.  Who  was  its  author  is  very 
doubtful,  but  the  probabilities  are  in  favour  of 
Thomas  de  Celano,  a Minorite  friar,  who  lived 
during  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  consists  of  nineteen  strophes,  each  having  three 
lines.  Bartholomew  of  Pisa,  a.  d.  1401,  in  his 
Liber  Conformitatum,  speaks  of  it ; but  the  earliest 
printed  book  in  which  I have  ever  seen  this  hymn, 
is  the  Missale  Romanum,  printed  at  Pavia,  a.  d. 
1491,  in  8vo.,  a copy  of  which  I have  in  my  pos- 
session. D.  Eock. 

Buckland,  Faringdon. 


DR.  SAMUEL  OGDEN. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent  Twteord 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  73.),  the  original  of  the  common  sur- 
name Ogden  is  doubtless  Oakden.  A place  so 
called  is  situated  in  Butterworth,  Lancashire,  and 
gave  name  to  a family, — possibly  extinct  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  A clergyman,  whose  name 
partook  both  of  the  original  and  its  corruption, 
was  vicar  of  Bradford,  1556,  viz.  Diis  Tho.  Okden. 
The  arms  and  crest  borne  by  the  Oakdens  were 
both  allusive  to  the  name,  certainly  without  any 
reference  to  King  Charles’s  hiding-place. 

Dr.  Samuel  Ogden,  born  in  1716  at  Manchester, 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  Ogden,  a man  of  very 
humble  origin  : but  he  had  the  merit  of  giving  a 
liberal  education  to  one  whose  natural  talents  well 
deserved  culture ; and  both  his  parents,  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  owed  their  support  to  Ogden’s  filial 
piety  and  affection.  Cole  is  quite  mistaken  in 
fixing  the  father’s  residence  at  Mansfield,  and  in 
stating  that  he  had  been  in  the  army.  The  monu- 
ment, spoken  of  by  Cole,  is  not  at  Mansfield,  but 
in  the  cathedral  of  Manchester : nor  is  it  a memo- 
rial of  Dr.  Ogden.  It  was  placed  by  him  in 
memory  of  his  father.  Ogden  was  buried  in  his 
own  church,  St.  Sepulchre’s,  Cambridge. 

The  following  epigram,  it  is  believed,  has  not 
been  printed.  It  is  transcribed  from  a letter  in 
my  possession,  addressed  by  the  first  Lord  Alvan- 
ley,  when  at  college,  to  his  former  tutor,  Mr.Thyer, 
editor  of  Butler's  Remains:  — 

“ When  Ogden  his  prosaic  verse 
In  Latin  numbers  drest, 

The  Roman  language  prov’d  too  weak 
To  stand  the  Critic’s  test. 

“ To  English  Rhyme  he  next  essay’d, 

To  show  he’d  some  pretence; 

But  ah  ! Rhyme  only  would  not  do  — 

They  still  expected  Sense. 

“ Enrag’d,  the  Doctor  said  he’d  place 
In  Critics  no  reliance, 

So  wrapt  his  thoughts  in  Arabic, 

And  bad  them  all  defiance.” 

J.  H.  Markland. 
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Ogden  Family  (Vol.  il.,  p.  |73.). — Perliaps  the 
representatives  of  the  late  Thomas  Ogden,  Esq., 
and  who  was  a private  banker  at  Salisbury  pre- 
vious to  1810  (presuming  he  was  a member  of  the 
family  mentioned  by  your  correspondent  Twx- 
fobd),  might  be  able  to  furnish  him  with  the 
information  he  seeks.  J.  K.  Fox. 


t0  MinQv 

Parson's  Imposition  (Vol.  i.,  p.  71.)  is  indeed,  I 
believe,  an  imposition.  The  last  line  quoted  (and 
I suppose  all  the  rest)  can  hardly  be  Person’s,  for 
Mr.  Lang  ton  amused  Johnson,  Boswell,  and  a 
dinner  party  at  General  Oglethorpe’s,  on  the  14th 
of  April,  1778,  with  some  macaronic  Greek  “ by 
Joshua  Barnes,  in  which  are  to  be  found  such 
comical  Anglo-hellenisms  as  icKveSounv  eSayx^Wi 
they  were  banged  with  clubs.”  Boswell’s  Johnson, 
last  ed.  p.  591.  C. 

The  Three  Dukes  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  9,  46,  91.). — 
Andrew  Marvel  thus  makes  mention  of  the  out- 
rage on  the  beadle  in  his  letter  to  the  Mayor  of 
Hull,  Feb.  28,  1671  ( Works,  i.  195.)  : — 

“ On  Saturday  night  last,  or  rather  Sunday  morning, 
at  two  o’clock,  some  persons  reported  to  be  of  great 
quality,  together  with  other  gentlemen,  set  upon  the 
watch  and  killed  a poor  beadle,  praying  for  his  life 
upon  his  knees,  with  many  wounds  : warrants  are  out 
for  apprehending  some  of  them,  but  they  are  fled.” 

I am  not  aware  of  any  contemporary  authority 
for  the  names  of  the  three  dukes ; and  a difficulty 
in  the  way  of  assigning  them  by  conjecture  is,  that 
in  the  poem  they  are  called  “ three  bastard  dukes.” 
Your  correspondent  C.  has  rightly  said  (p.  46.) 

I that  none  of  Charles  II.’s  bastard  sons  besides 
Monmouth  would  have  been  old  enough  in  1671 
to  be  actors  in  such  a fray.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
his  notes  on  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  referring  to 
the  poem,  gives  the  assault  to  Monmouth  and  some 
of  his  brothers  ; but  he  did  so,  probably,  without 
considering  dates,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  words 
“ three  bastard  dukes.” 

Mr.  Lister,  in  the  passage  in  his  Life  of  Claren- 
don referred  to  by  Mr.  Cooper  (p.  91.),  gives  no 
authority  for  his  mention  of  Albemarle.  I should 
like  to  know  if  Mr.  Wade  has  any  other  authority 
than  Mr.  Lister  for  this  statement  in  his  useful 
compilation. 

Were  it  certain  that  three  dukes  were  engaged 
in  this  fray,  and  were  we  not  restricted  to  “ bas- 
tards,” I should  say  that  Monmouth,  Albemarle, 
and  Bicbmond  (who  married  the  beautiful  Miss 
Stuart,  and  killed  himself  by  drinking)  would  pro- 
■ bably  be  the  three  culprits.  As  regards  Albemarle, 
he  might  perhaps  have  been  called  bastard  without 
immoderate  use  of  a libeller’s  licence. 

If  three  dukes  did  murder  the  beadle,  it  is 


strange  that  their  names  have  not  been  gibbeted 
in  many  of  the  diaries  and  letters  which  we  have 
of  that  period.  And  this  is  the  more  strange,  as 
this  assault  took  place  just  after  the  attack  on 
Sir  John  Coventry,  which  Monmouth  instigated, 
and  which  had  created  so  much  excitement. 

The  question  is  not  in  itself  of  much  importance ; 
but  I can  suggest  a mode  in  which  it  may  possibly 
be  settled.  Let  the  royal  pardons  of  1671  be 
searched  in  the  Rolls’  Chapel,  Chancery  Lane.  If 
the  malefactors  were  pardoned  by  name,  the  three 
dukes  may  there  turn  up.  Or  if  any  of  your 
readers  is  able  to  look  through  the  Domestic  Papers 
for  February  and  March,  1671,  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  he  would  be  likely  to  find  there  some  in- 
formation upon  the  subject. 

Query.  Is  the  doggrel  poem  in  the  State  Poems 
Marvel’s  ? Several  poems  which  are  ascribed  to 
him  are  as  bad  in  versification,  and,  I need  not  say, 
in  coarseness. 

Query  2.  Is  there  any  other  authority  for  Queen 
Catharine’s  fondness  for  dancing  than  the  following 
lines  of  the  poem  ? 

“ See  what  mishaps  dare  e’en  invade  Whitehall, 

This  silly  fellow’s  death  puts  off  the  ball. 

And  disappoints  the  Queen’s  foot,  little  Chuck ; 

I warrant  ’twould  have  danced  it  like  a duck.” 

CH. 

Kant's  Sdmmtliche  TVerAe.— Under  the  head  of 
“ Books  and  Odd  Volumes” (Vol.  ii.,  p.  59.),  there 
is  a Query  respecting  the  Xlth  part  of  Kant’s 
Sdmmtliche  Werhe,  to  which  I beg  to  reply  that  it 
was  published  at  Leipzig,  in  two  portions,  in  1842. 
It  consists  of  Kant’s  Letters,  Posthumous  Frag- 
ments, and  Biography.  The  work  was  completed 
by  a 12th  vol.,  containing  a history  of  the  Kantian 
Philosophy,  by  Carl  Rosenkranz,  one  of  the  editors 
of  this  edition  of  Kant.  J.  M. 

Bechet's  Mother  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  415.  490. ; vol.  ii., 
p.  78.). — Although  the  absence  of  any  contempo- 
raneous relation  of  this  lady’s  romantic  history 
may  raise  a reasonable  doubt  of  its  authenticity,  it 
seems  to  derive  indirect  confirmation  from  the  fact, 
that  the  hospital  founded  by  Becket’s  sister  shortly 
after  his  death,  on  the  spot  where  he  was  born, 
part  of  which  is  now  the  Mercers’  chapel  in  Cheap- 
side,  was  called  “ The  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Martyr  of  Aeon''  Erasmus,  also,  in  his  Pilgrim- 
ages to  Walsingham  and  Canterbury  (see  J.  G. 
N ichol’s  excellent  translation  and  notes,  pp.  47. 
120.),  says  that  the  archbishop  was  called  “ Tho- 
mas Acr crisis''  Edward  Foss. 

“ Imprest  ” and  “ Debenture." — Perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  of  some  use  to  D.  V.  S.  (V ol.  ii., 
p.  40.)  in  his  search  for  the  verbal  raw  material 
out  of  which  these  words  were  manufactured. 

Their  origin  may,  I think,  be  found  in  the  Latin 
terms  used  in  the  ancient  accounts  of  persons 
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officially  employed  by  the  crowu  to  express  trans- 
actions somewhat  similar  to  those  for  which  they 
appear  to  be  now  used.  Persons  conversant  with 
those  records  must  frequently  have  met  with  cases 
where  money  advanced,  paid  on  account,  or  as 
earnest,  was  described  as  “ de  prestito”  or  “ in 
prestitis.”  Ducange  gives  “ praestare”  and  its  de- 
rivatives as  meaning  “ mutuo  dare”  with  but 
little  variation  ; but  I think  that  too  limited  a 
sense.  The  practice  of  describing  a document 
itself  by  the  use  of  the  material  or  operative  parts 
expressing  or  defining  the  transaction  for  which 
it  was  employed,  is  very  common.  In  legal  and 
documentary  pi-oceedings,  it  is  indeed  the  only 
one  that  is  followed.  Let  D.  V.  S.  run  over  and 
compare  any  of  the  well-known  descriptions  of 
WTits,  as  habeas  corpus,  mandamus,  fi-  fa. : or  look 
into  Cowell’s  Interpreter,  or  a law  dictionary,  and 
he  will  see  numerous  cases  where  terms  now  known 
as  the  names  of  certain  documents  are  merely  the 
operative  parts  of  Latin  formula.  “ Imprest” 
seems  to  be  a slightly  corrupted  translation  of  “ in 
pi’estito ; ” that  part  of  the  instrument  being  thus 
made  to  give  its  name  to  the  whole.  Of  “ deben- 
ture” I think  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  may  be 
similarly  explained.  Those  Record  Offices  which 
possess  the  ancient  accounts  and  vouchers  of  offi- 
cers of  the  royal  household  contain  numerous 
“debentures”  of  the  thirteenth,  but  far  more  of 
the  fourteenth,  century.  In  this  case  the  initial  is 
the  chief  operative  word : those  relating  to  the 
royal  wardrobe,  commencing  “ Debentur  in  gar- 
deroba  domini  regis,”  being  in  fact  merely 
memorandums  expressing  or  acknowledging  that 
certain  sums  of  money  “are  owing”  for  articles 
supplied  for  the  use  of  that  department.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  royal  exchequer  was,  at  the 
time  these  documents  were  executed,  often  in 
great  straits  ; and  it  seems  to  me  scarcely  doubt- 
ful that  these  early  “debentures”  were  actually 
delivered  over  to  tradesmen,  &c.,  as  security  for 
the  amount  due  to  them,  and  given  in  to  be  can- 
celled when  the  debts  were  discharged  by  the 
Exchequer  officers. 

There  is  a remarkable  feature  about  these  an- 
1 dent  “ debentures”  which  I may  perhaps  be  per- 
1 mitted  to  notice  here,  viz.,  the  very  beautiful  seals 
; of  the  officers  of  the  royal  household  and  ward- 
1 robe  which  are  impressed  upon  them.  They  are 
1 of  the  somewhat  rare  description  known  as  “ ap- 
i plique;”  and  at  a time  when  personal  seals  were 
1 at  the  highest  state  of  artistic  developement,  those 
1 few  seals  of  the  clerks  of  the  household  which 
have  escaped  injury  (to  which  they  are  particularly 
exposed)  are  unrivalled  for  their  clearness  of  out- 
line, design,  delicacy,  and  beauty  of  execution. 

Allowing  for  the  changes  produced  by  time,  I 
think  sufficient  analogy  may  be  found  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  uses  of  the  words  “ im- 
prest” and  “ debenture.”  J.  Bx. 

‘■'•Imprest"  (Vol.  ii.,  p.40.). — D.  V.  S.  will  find  an 
illustration  of  the  early  application  of  this  word  to 
advances  made  by  the  Treasury  in  the  “ Rotulus 
de  Prestito  ” of  12  John,  printed  by  the  Record 
Commission  under  the  careful  editorship  of  Mr. 
T.  Lufi’us  Hardy,  whose  preface  contains  a clear 
definition  of  its  object,  and  an  account  of  other 
existing  rolls  of  the  same  character. 

Edward  Foss. 

Derivation  of  News. — P.  C.  S.  S.  has  read  with 
great  interest  the  various  observations  on  the  de- 
rivation of  the  word  “ News  ” which  have  appeared 
in  the  “Notes  and  Queries,”  and  esiiecially  those 
of  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Hickson.  He 
ventures,  however,  with  all  respect,  to  differ  from 
the  opinion  expressed  by  that  gentleman  in  Vol.  i., 
p.  81.,  to  the  effect  that  — 

“ In  English,  there  is  no  process  hnown  by  which  a 
noun  plural  can  be  formed  from  an  adjective,  without 
the  previous  formation  of  the  singular  in  the  same 
sense.” 

P.  C.  S.  S.  would  take  the  liberty  of  reminding 
Mr.  H.  of  the  following  passage  in  the  Tempest:  — 
When  that  is  gone. 

He  shall  drink  nought  but  brine,  for  I'll  not  show 
him 

Where  the  quick  freshes  lie.” 

Surely,  in  this  instance,  the  plural  noun 
“freshes”  is  not  formed  from  any  such  singular 
noun  as  ‘■'■fresh,"  but  directly  from  the  adjective, 
which  latter  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  used 
as  a singular  noun. 

While  on  the  subject  of  “ News,”  P.  C.  S.  S.  finds 
in  Pepys’  Diary  (vol.  iii.  p.  59.)  another  appli- 
cation of  the  word,  in  the  sense  of  a noun  singular, 
which  he  does  not  remember  to  have  seen  noticed 
by  others. 

“ Anon,  the  coach  comes  — in  the  meantime,  there 
coming  a news  thither,  with  his  horse  to  come  over.” 

In  other  parts  of  the  Diary,  the  word  News- 
book  is  occasionally  employed  to  signify  what  is 
now  termed  a newspaper,  or,  more  pu'operly,  a bul- 
letin. For  instance  (vol.  iii.  p.  29.),  we  find 
that  — 

“ This  News-book,  upon  Mr.  Moore’s  showing 
L’Estrange  Captain  Ferrers’s  letter,  did  do  my  Lord 
Sandwich  great  right  as  to  the  late  victory.” 

And  again  (at  p.  51.)  : 

“ I met  this  noon  with  Dr.  Barnett,  who  told  me, 
and  1 find  in  the  News-book  this  week,  that  he  posted 
upon  the  ’Change,”  &c.  &c. 

Much  has  been  lately  written  in  the  “Notes 
AND  Queries”  respecting  the  “Family  of  Love.” 
A sect  of  a similar  name  existed  here  in  1G41,  and 
a full  and  not  very  decent  description  of  their  rites 
and  oi-gies  is  to  be  found  in  a small  pamphlet  of 
that  date,  reprinted  in  the  fourth  volume  (8vo.  ed.) 
of  the  Harleian  Miscellany.  P.  C.  S.  S. 
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Origin  ofAdur  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  71.)- — A,  derived  from 
the  same  root  as  Aqua  and  the  French  Eau,  is  a 
frequent  component  of  the  names  of  rivers : “A-dur, 
A-run,  A-von,  A-mon,”  the  adjunct  being  supposed 
to  express  the  individual  characteristic  of  the 
stream.  A-d,ur  would  then  mean  the  river  of  oaks, 
which  its  course  from  Horsham  Forest  through 
the  Weald  of  Sussex,  of  which  “ oak  is  the  weed,” 
would  sufficiently  justify.  It  is  called  in  ancient 
geography  Adurnm,  and  is  probably  from  the 
same  root  as  the  French  Adour.  C. 

The  river  Adur,  which  passes  by  Shoreham,  is 
the  same  name  as  the  Adour,  a great  river  in  the 
Western  Pyrenees. 

This  coincidence  seems  to  show  that  it  is  neither 
a Basque  word,  nor  a Saxon.  Whether  it  is  a 
mere  expansion  of  ydwr,  the  water,  in  Welch,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  probably  it  includes  it. 

We  have  the  Douro  in  Spain ; and  the  Doire, 
or  Doria,  in  Piedmont.  Pompadour  is  clearly  de- 
rived from  the  above  French  river,  or  some  other 
of  the  same  name.  C.  B. 

Meaning  of  Steyne  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  71).  — Steyne  is 
no  doubt  stone,  and  may  have  reference  to  the 
original  name  of  Brighthelm-sto/ie  ; but  what  the 
stone  or  “ steyne”  was,  I do  not  conjecture ; but  it 
lay  or  stood  probably  on  that  little  flat  valley  now 
called  the  “ Steyne.”  It  is  said  that,  so  late  as  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  the  town  was  encompassed  by 
a high  and  strong  stone  wall ; but  that  could  have 
no  influence  on  the  name,  which,  whether  derived 
from  Bishop  Brighthelm  or  not,  is  assuredly  of 
Saxon  times.  There  is  a small  town  not  far  dis- 
tant called  Sleyning,  i.  e.  the  meadow  of  the  stone. 
In  my  early  days,  the  name  was  invariably  pro- 
nounced Brighthamstone.  C. 

Sarum  and  Earum  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  21.). — As  a con- 
jecture, I would  suggest  the  derivation  of  Sarum 
may  have  been  this.  Salisbury  was  as  frequently 
written  Salisbury.  The  contracted  form  of  this 
was  Sap.,  the  ordinary  import  of  which  is  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Latin  genitive  plural  rum.  Thus  an 
imperfectly  educated  clerk  would  be  apt  to  read 
Sarum  instead  of  Sarisburia  ; and  the  error  would 
pass  current,  until  one  reading  was  accepted  for 
right  as  much  as  the  other.  In  other  instances  we 
adopt  the  Law  Latin  or  Law  French  of  mediseval 
times;  as  the  county  of  Oxon  for  Oxfordshire, 
Salop  for  Shropshire,  &c.,  and  Durham  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  French  (JDuresmni),  substituted  for 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Dunholm,  in  Latin  Dunelmum. 
I shall  perhaps  be  adding  a circumstance  of  which 
few  readers  will  be  aware,  in  remarking  that  the 
Bishops  of  Durham,  down  to  the  present  day,  take 
alternately  the  Latin  and  French  signatures, 
Duresm.  and  Dunelm.  J.  G.  N. 

“ Epigrams  on  the  Universities"  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  88.). 
— The  following  extract  from  Hartshorne’s  Book- 


rarities  in  the  University  of  Cambridge"  will  fully 
answer  the  Query  of  your  Norwich  correspondent. 

After  mentioning  the  donation  to  that  Univer-  | 
sity,  by  George  I.,  of  the  valuable  library  of  Dr. 
Moore,  Bishop  of  Ely,  which  his  Majesty  had  pur- 
chased for  6,000  guineas,  the  author  adds, — 

“ When  George  I.  sent  these  books  to  the  Univer- 
sity, he  sent  at  the  same  time  a troop  of  horse  to  Ox- 
ford, which  gave  occasion  to  the  following  well-known 
epigram  from  Dr.  Trapp,  smart  in  its  way,  but  not  so 
clever  as  the  answer  from  Sir  William  Browne ; — 

“ The  King,  observing,  with  judicious  eyes, 

The  state  of  both  his  Universities, 

To  one  he  sent  a regiment  ; for  why? 

That  learned  body  wanted  loyalty  : 

To  th’  other  he  sent  books,  as  well  discerning 
How  much  that  loyal  body  wanted  learning.” 

The  Answer. 

“ The  King  to  Oxford  sent  bis  troop  of  horse. 

For  Tories  hold  no  argument  but  force: 

With  equal  care,  to  Cambridge  books  he  sent. 

For  Whigs  allow  no  force  but  argument. 

“ The  books  were  received  Nov.  19,  20,  &c.,  1715.” 

G.A.  S. 

[J.  J.  Dredge,  V.  (Belgravia),  and  many  other  cor- 
respondents, have  also  kindly  replied  to  this  Query.] 

Dulcarnon  (Vol.  i.,  p.  254.)  — Urry  says  nothing, 
but  quotes  Speght,  and  Skene,  and  Selden. 

“ Dulcarnon,"  says  Speght,  “ is  a proposition  in  Eu- 
clid (lib.  i.  theor.  3.3.  prop.  47.),  which  was  found  out 
by  Pythagoras  after  a whole  year’s  study,  and  much 
beating  of  his  brain;  in  thankfulness  whereof  he  sacri- 
ficed an  ox  to  the  gods,  which  sacrifice  he  called  Dul- 
carnon.” 

Neckam  derived  it  from  Dulia  quasi  sacrijicium 
and  carnis. 

Skene  justly  observes  that  the  triumph  Itself 
cannot  be  the  point ; but  the  word  might  get  as- 
sociated with  the  problem,  either  considered  before 
its  solution,  puzzling  to  Pythagoras,  or  the  demon- 
stration, still  difficult  to  us,  — a Tons  Asinorum,  j 
like  the  5th  proposition. 

Mr.  Selden,  in  his  preface  to  DraytorHs  Poly- 
olhion,  says,  — 

“ I cannot  but  digresse  to  admonition  of  abuse  which 
this  learned  allusion,  in  his  Troilus,  by  ignorance  hath 
indured. 

“ ‘ I am  till  God  mee  better  mind  send. 

At  Dulcarnon,  right  at  my  wit’s  end.’ 

“ It’s  not  Necham,  or  any  else,  that  can  make  mee 
entertaine  the  least  thought  of  the  signification  of  Dul- 
carnon to  be  Pythagoras  his  sacrifice  after  his  geo- 
metrical! theorem  in  finding  the  square  of  an  orthogonall 
triangle’s  sides,  or  that  it  is  a word  of  Latine  deduc- 
tion; but,  indeed,  by  easier  pronunciation  it  was  made 
of  D’hulkarnayn,*  i.  e.  two-horned ; which  the  Maho- 

* Speght  gives  it  in  English  letters,  but  Selden  in 
Arabic. 
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metan  Arabians  vie  for  a root  in  calculation,  meaning 
Alexander,  as  that  great  dictator  of  knowledge,  Joseph 
Scatiger  (with  some  ancients)  wills,  but,  by  warranted 
opinion  of  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Lydyat,  in  his  Emen- 
datio  Temporum,  it  began  in  Seleucus  Nicanor,  XII 
yeares  after  Alexander's  death.  The  name  was  ap- 
plyed,  either  because  after  time  that  Alexander  had 
persuaded  himself  to  be  Jupiter  Hammon's  sonne,  whose 
! statue  was  with  Ram's  homes,  both  his  owne  and  his 
; successors’  coins  were  stampt  with  horned  images  : or 
I else  in  respect  of  his  II  pillars  erected  in  the  East  as 
[ a Nihil  ultra*  of  his  conquest,  and  some  say  because 
' bee  had  in  power  the  Easterne  and  Westerne  World, 
signified  in  the  two  homes.  But  howsoever,  it  well  fits 
' the  passage,  either,  as  if  hee  had  personated  Creseide  at 
i the  entrance  of  two  wayes,  not  knowing  which  to  take  ; 

in  like  sense  as  that  of  Prodicus  his  Hercules,  Pytha- 
\ goras  his  K,  or  the  Logicians  Dilemma  expresse ; or 
else,  which  is  the  truth  of  his  conceit,  that  hee  was  at 
! a nonplus,  as  the  interpretation  in  his  next  staflfe  makes 
plaine.  How  many  of  noble  Chaucer's  readers  never 
so  much  as  suspect  this  his  short  essay  of  knowledge, 
transcending  the  common  Rode?  And  by  his  treatise 
of  the  Astrolabe  (which,  I dare  sweare,  was  chiefly 
learned  out  of  Messahalah)  it  is  plaine  hee  was  much 
acquainted  with  the  mathematiques,  and  amongst  their 
authors  had  it.” 

D'Hurbelot  says : 

“ Dhoul  (or  Dhu')  carnun,  with  the  two  horns,  is  the 
surname  of  Alexander,  that  is,  of  an  ancient  and  fabulous 
Alexander  of  the  first  dynasty  of  the  Persians.  795. 
Article  Sedd,  Tagioug  and  Magioug.  993.  Article 
Khedher.  395.  b.  335.  b.  Fael. 

I “ But  317.  Escander,  he  says,  Alexander  the  Great 
has  the  same  title  secondarily.  The  truth  probably  is 
the  reverse,  that  the  fabulous  personage  was  taken  from 
1 the  real  conqueror. 

“ Hofmann,  in  Seleucus,  says  that  the  area  of  Se- 
leucus is  called  Terik  Dhylkarnain,  i.  e.  Epocha  Alex- 
andri  Cornigen.  Tarik  means  probably  the  date  of  an 
event.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  word  in  Chaucer 
is  this  Arabic  word ; nor,  I think,  that  Speght’s 
story  is  really  taught  by  the  Arabs,  our  teachers 
in  mathematics.  Whether  the  application  is  from 
Alexander,  (they  would  know  nothing  of  his  date 
i with  regard  to  Pythagoras),  or  merely  from  two- 
horned, is  doubtful.  The  latter  might  possibly 
mean  the  ox. 

Mr.  Ilalliwell  gives  a quotation  from  Stanyhurst, 

' in  which  it  means  “dull  persons” — an  obvious 
' misuse  of  it  for  Englishmen,  and  which  Skene  for- 
i titles  by  an  A.-S.  derivation,  but  which  is  clearly 
not  Cressida’s  meaning,  or  she  would  have  said, 
“I  am  Dulcarnon,”  not  “I  am  at  Dulcarnon:” 
and  so  Mrs.  Roper. 

It  may  seem  difficult  what  Pandarus  can  mean  : 

• 

• Christman,  Comment,  in  Alfragan,  cap.  ii.  Lysimachi 
Cornuum  apud  Gael.  Rhodigin.  Antiq.  leet.  10.  cap.  xii., 
hie  genuina  interpretatio. 


“ Dulcarnon  clepid  is  fleming  of  wretches. 

It  seinith  hard,  for  wretchis  wol  nought  lere 

For  very  slouthe,  or  othir  wllfull  tetches. 

This  said  is  by  them  that  ben’t  worth  two  fetches. 

But  ye  ben  wise.” 

Whether  he  means  that  wretches  call  it  fleming  or 
not,  his  argument  is,  “ You  are  not  a wretch.” 
Speght’s  derivation  seems  to  mean,  “Quod  stultos 
vertit.”  Fleamas,  A.-S.  (Lye),  \sfuga,fugacio, from 
flean,  to  flee.  Pandarus,  I think,  does  not  mean 
to  give  the  derivation  of  the  word,  but  its  applica- 
tion of  fools,  a stumbling-block,  or  puzzle.  C.  B. 

Dr.  Maginn. — The  best  account  of  this  most 
talented  but  unfortunate  man,  is  given  in  the 
Dublin  Unioersity  Mag.,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  72.  A re- 
print of  this  article,  with  such  additional  particu- 
lars of  bis  numerous  and  dispersed  productions  as 
might  be  supplied,  would  form  a most  acceptable 
volume.  F.  R.  A. 

America  known  to  the  Ancients.  — To  the  list  of 
authorities  on  this  subject  given  in  Vol.  i.,  p.  342., 
I have  the  pleasure  to  add  Father  Lafliteau ; 
Bossu*,  in  his  Travels  through  Louisiana  ; and 
though  last,  not  least,  Acosta,  who  in  his  Natnrall 
and  Morall  Historie  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
translated  by  E.  G,[rimestone],  1604,  4to.,  devotes 
eighty-one  pages  to  a review  of  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  on  the  new  world. 

The  similarity  which  has  been  observed  to  exist 
between  the  manners  of  several  American  nations, 
and  those  of  some  of  the  oldest  nations  on  our 
continent,  which  seems  to  demonstrate  that  this 
country  was  not  unknown  in  ancient  times,  has 
been  traced  by  Nicholis,  in  the  first  part  of  his 
Conference  with  a Theist,  in  several  particulars, 
viz.  burning  of  the  victim  in  sacrifices,  numbering 
by  tens,  fighting  with  bows  and  ai’rows,  their  arts 
of  spinning,  weaving,  &c.  The  arguments,  mul- 
titudinous as  they  are,  adduced  by  Adair  for  his 
hypothesis  that  the  American  Indians  are  descend- 
ed from  the  Jews,  serve  to  prove  that  the  known 
or  old  world  furnished  the  new  one  with  men.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  coincidences  noticed  in 
“ Notes  and  Queries  burning  the  dead  (Vol.  i., 
p 308.)  ; the  art  of  manufacturing  glass  (p.  341.)  ; 
scalping  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  78.).  Your  correspondents  will 
doubtless  be  able  to  point  out  other  instances.  Be- 
sides drinking  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies, 
recorded  of  the  Scythians  by  Herodotus ; and  of 
the  savages  of  Louisiana  by  Bossu ; I beg  to  men- 
tion a remarkable  one  furnished  by  Gatlin  — the 
sufferings  endured  by  the  youths  among  the  Man- 
dans,  when  admitted  into  the  rank  of  warriors, 

* Forster,  the  translator  of  this  work,  annihilates 
the  argument  for  the  settlement  of  the  Welsh  derived 
from  the  word  “penguin”  signifying  “white  head,” 
by  the  fact  of  the  bird  in  question  having  a blach,  not  a 
white  head  1 
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reminding  us  of  the  probationary  exercises  which 
the  priests  of  Mithras  forced  the  candidates  for 
initiation  to  undergo.  T.  J. 

Collar  of  SS.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  89.). — B.  will  find  a 
great  deal  about  these  collars  in  some  interesting 
papers  in  the  Gentleman! s Magazine  for  1842,  vols. 
xvii.  and  xviii.,  communicated  byMr.  J.G.  Nicholls ; 
and  in  the  Second  Series  of  the  Retrospective  Re- 
view, vol.  i.  p.  302.,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  156.  514.  518, 
Allow  me  to  add  a Query  : Who  are  the  persons 
now  privileged  to  wear  these  collars  ? and  under 
what  circumstances,  and  at  what  dates,  was  such 
privilege  reduced  to  its  present  limitation  ? >i>. 

Martello  Towers  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  9.). — A mis-spelling 
for  Mortella  towers.  They  are  named  after  a 
tower  which  commands  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour of  St.  Fiorenzo,  in  Corsica;  but  they  are 
common  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
They  were  built  along  the  low  parts  of  the  Susse.x 
and  Kent  coasts,  in  consequence  of  the  powerful 
defence  made  by  Ensign  Le  Tellier  at  the  Tower 
of  Mortella,  with  a garrison  of  38  men  only,  on 
8 th  February,  1794,  against  an  attack  by  sea, 
made  by  the  Fortitude  and  Juno,  part  of  Lord 
Hood’s  fleet,  and  by  land,  made  by  a detachment 
of  troops  under  Major-General  Dundas.  The  two 
ships  kept  up  a fire  for  two  hours  and  a half  with- 
out making  any  material  impression,  and  then 
hauled  out  of  gun-shot,  the  Fortitude  having  lost 
6 men  killed  and  56  wounded,  8 dangerously.  The 
troops  were  disembarked,  and  took  possession  of  a 
height  commanding  the  tower;  and  tlieir  battering 
was  as  unsuccessful,  till  a hot  shot  fell  and  set  fire 
to  the  bass-junk,  with  which,  to  the  depth  of  five 
feet,  the  immensely  thick  parapet  wall  was  lined. 
This  induced  the  small  garrison,  of  whom  two  were 
mortally  wounded,  to  surrender.  The  tower 
mounted  only  one  6 and  two  18 -pounders,  and  the 
carriage  of  one  of  the  latter  had  been  rendered 
unserviceable  during  the  cannonade.  (See  James’ 
Naval  History,  vol.  i.  p.  285.)  The  towers  along 
the  English  coast  extend  from  Hythe  to  Seaford, 
where  the  last  tower  is  numbered  74,  at  intervals 
of  about  a quarter  of  a mile,  except  where  the 
coast  is  protected  by  the  cliffs.  The  tower  at 
Seaford  is  32  feet  high,  with  a circumference  of 
136  feet  at  the  base,  and  gradually  tapering  to  90 
feet  at  the  top.  The  wall  is  6 feet  thick  at  the 
top  next  the  sea,  and  2 feet  on  the  land  side.  The 
cost  of  each  tower  was  very  large,  — from  15,000Z. 
to  20,OOOZ.  I am  not  aware  of  any  blue  book  on 
the  subject : blue  books  were  not  so  much  in  vogue 
at  the  time  of  their  erection,  or  perhaps  a little  less 
would  have  been  spent  in  these  erections,  and  a 
little  more  pains  would  have  been  taken  to  see  that 
they  were  properly  built.  Some  have  been  under- 
mined by  the  sea  and  washed  down  already ; in 
others,  the  facing  of  brick  has  crumbled  away ; 


and  in  all  the  fancied  security  which  the  original 
tower  taught  us  to  expect  would  be  probably 
lessened  were  the  English  towers  subjected  to  an 
attack.  Wm.  Dukr.vnt  Cooper. 

“A  Frog  he  would a-wooing go"  (Vol.ii.,  p.75.). — 

I know  not  whether  this  foolish  ballad  is  worth  the 
notice  it  has  already  received,  but  I can  venture 
to  say  that  the  supposed  Irish  version  is  but  a 
modern  variance  from  the  old  ballad  which  I re- 
member above  sixty  years,  and  which  began  — 

“ There  was  a frog  lived  in  a well, 

Heigho  crowdie  ! 

And  a merry  mouse  in  a mill, 

With  a liowdie  crowdie,  &c.  &c. 

This  frog  he  would  a-wooing  go, 

Heigho  crowdie ! 

Whether  his  mother  would  let  him  or  no. 

With  a howdie  crowdie,”  &c. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  ballad  I only  remember 
enough  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  had  little  or  no 
resemblance  to  the  version  in  your  last  Number. 

C. 

William  of  Wyheham  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  89.). — 1.  I 
believe  that  there  is  no  better  life  of  this  prelate 
than  that  by  Bishop  Lowth. 

2.  The  public  records  published  since  he  wrote 
give  several  further  particulars  of  Wykeham’s 
early  career,  but  a proper  notice  of  them  would  be 
too  extended  for  your  columns. 

3.  When  W.  H.  C.  recollects  that  New  College, 
Oxford,  the  first  of  the  works  he  names,  was  not 
commenced  till  1380,  and  that  Wykeham  had  then 
enjoyed  the  revenues  of  his  rich  bishopric  for 
nearly  fourteen  years,  and  had  previously  been  in 
possession  of  many  valuable  preferments,  both  lay 
and  ecclesiastical,  for  fourteen  years  more,  he  will 
find  his  third  question  sufficiently  answered,  and 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  accumulation  of  that  wealth 
which  was  applied  with  wise  and  munificent  libe- 
rality to  such  noble  and  useful  objects. 

I am  not  able  to  answer  W.  H.  C.’s  4th  and  5th 
questions.  $. 

Execution  of  Charles  I.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  72.). — The 
late  Mr.  Rodd  had  collected  several  interesting 
papers  on  this  subject : and  from  his  well-known  i 
acquaintance  with  all  matter's  relating  to  English 
history,  they  are  no  doubt  valuable.  Of  course 
they  exist.  He  offered  them  to  the  writer  of  this  | 
note,  on  condition  that  he  would  prosecute  the 
inquiry.  Other  engagements  prevented  his  avail- 
ing himself  of  this  liberal  offer.  J.  M. 

Woburn  Abbey. 

Swords  (Vol.  i.,  p.  415.).  — Swords  “ceased  to 
be  worn  as  an  article  of  dress”  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Beau  Nash,  and  were  consequently  first  I 
out  of  fashion  in  Bath.  “We  wear  no  swords  I 
here,”  says  Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger.  Wedsecuarf.  ! 
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The  Low  Window  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  55.).  — In  Bibury 
Church,  Gloucestershire,  are  several  windows  of 
unusual  character ; and  in  the  chancel  is  a narrow, 
low  window,  called  to  this  day  “ the  Lepers’  win- 
dow,” through  which,  it  is  concluded,  the  lepers 
who  knelt  outside  the  building  witnessed  the  ele- 
vation of  the  host  at  the  altar,  as  well  as  other 
functions  discharged  by  the  priest  during  the 
celebration  of  mass.  Robekt  Snow. 

Brasichelli's  Expurgatory  Index  (V ol.  ii.,  p.  37.). 
— Although  unable  to  reply  to  Mb.  Sansom’s 
Query,  by  pointing  out  any  public  library  in  which 
he  can  find  the  Ratisbon  reprint  of  Brasichelli’s 
j Expurgatory  Index,  I beg  to  state  that  I possess 
it,  the  Bergomi  reprint,  and  also  the  original,  and 
; that  Mr.  Sansom  is  perfectly  welcome  to  a sight 
i of  either.  C.  J.  Stewart. 

: 11.  King  William  Street,  West  Strand. 

] Discursus  Modestus  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  142.  205.). — 
j Crakanthorp,  in  his  Defens.  Eccl.  Angl.,  cap.  vi. 

I p.  27.  (A.  C.  L.  edition),  refers  to  Discur.  Com- 
' pen.  de  Jesuit.  Angl.,  p.  15,,  and  quotes  from  it  the 
words,  “Omnia  pro  tempore,  nihil  pro  veritate.”  Is 
this  Discur.  Compen.t\\e.Discurs.  Modest,  f and  are 
these  words  to  be  found  in  Watson’s  Quodlibetsf 
This  would  fix  the  identity  of  the  two  books.  It 
is  curious  that  the  only  two  references  made  by 
Bisliop  Andrews  to  the  Discurs.  Modest.  {Respons. 
ad  ApoL,  pp.  7.  and  117.)  are  to  page  13.,  and  both 
the  statements  are  found  in  page  81.  of  Watson. 
Crakanthorp,  however  (p.  532.),  quotes  both  the 
works, — Discurs.  Modestus  de  Jesuit.  Anglic.,  and 
Watson. 

From  the  many  different  Latin  titles  given  to 
this  book,  it  seems  certain  that  it  was  originally 
written  in  English,  and  that  the  title  was  Latinized 
according  to  each  person’s  fancy.  There  is  no 
copy  in  the  Lambeth  library.  J.  B. 

Melancthori  s Epigram.  — Melancthon,  in  the 
epigram  translated  by  Rufus  (Vol.  i.,  p.  422.), 

^ seems  to  have  borrowed  the  idea,  or,  to  use  the 
' more  expressive  term  of  your  “ Schoolboy,”  to 
h.ave  cabbaged  from  Martial's  epigram,  terminating 
i thus : — 

“ Non  possnnt  nostros  multa;  Faustine  lltura: 
Emendare  jocos  ; una  litura  potest.” 

] Martial,  Book  iv.  10. 

Naboc. 
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Mr.  Bohn  has  just  published  the  second  volume 
of  his  very  useful  and  complete  edition  of  Junius^ 
Letters.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  a new  essay  on 
their  authorship,  entitled  The  History  and  Discovery  of 
Junius,  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Wade,  the  Private  Let- 
ters of  Junius  addressed  to  Woodfall ; the  Letters  of 
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Junius  to  Wilkes  ; and  the  Miscellaneous  Letters  which 
have  been  attributed  to  the  same  powerful  pen.  Mr. 
Wade  is  satisfied  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  Junius; 
a theory  of  which  it  is  said,  “ Se  non  e vero  e ben  tro- 
vato  and,  if  he  does  not  'go  the  length  of  Sir  F. 
Dwarris  in  regarding  Sir  P.  Francis,  not  as  the  soli- 
tary champion,  but  the  most  active  of  the  sturdy  band 
of  politicians  whose  views  he  advocated,  he  shows  that 
he  was  known  to  and  assisted  by  many  influential 
members  of  his  own  political  party.  Some  of  the  most 
curious  points  in  the  Junius  ^history  are  illustrated  by 
notes  by  Mr.  Bohn  himself,  who,  we  have  no  doubt, 
will  find  his  edition  of  Junius  among  the  most  suc- 
cessful volumes  of  his  Standard  Library. 

We  have  received  the  following  Catalogues  : — 
W.  S.  Lincoln’s  (Cheltenham  House,  Westminster 
Road)  Fifty-eighth  Catalogue  of  Cheap  Books  in  va- 
rious Departments  of  Literature;  W.  Straker’s  (3.  Ade- 
laide Street,  West  Strand)  Catalogue  No.  4.  1850, 
Theological  Literature,  Ancient  and  Modern  ; J.  G. 
Bell’s  (10.  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden)  Catalogue 
of  Interesting  and  Valuable  Autograph  Letters  and 
other  Documents;  John  Miller’s  (43.  Chandos  Street) 
Catalogue  No.  8.  for  1850,  of  Books  Old  and  New. 
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Tristram  Shandy.  Vols.  7,  8,  9,  and  10. 

***  Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free, 
to’  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bell,  Publisher  of  “NOTES  AND 
QUERIE.S,’’  18G.  Fleet  Street. 


P.  M.  is  referred  to  our  27th  No.,  p.  445.,  where  he 
will  learn  that  the  supposed  French  original  of  “ Not  a 
Drum  was  heard"*'  was  a clever  hoax  from  the  ready  pen 
of  Father  Front.  The  date  when  P.  M.  read  the  poem.) 
and  not  the  date  it  bore,  is  a point  necessary  to  he  esta- 
blished to  prove  its  existence  anterior  to  the  supposed 
author  of  that  beautiful  poem." 

Will  the  Correspondent  who  wished  for  Vol.  8.  of 
Rushworthy  fuimish  his  name  and  address,  as  a copy  has 
been  reported. 

Volume  the  First  of  Notes  and  Queries,  with 
Title-page  and  very  copious  Index,  is  now  ready  price 
9s.  6d.,  hound  in  cloth,  and  may  be  had,  by  order,  of  all 
Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

Errata.  In  No.  34.,  p.  f!3.,  in  reply  to  ‘Delta,  for  “ Munis,”  read 
and  for  “mrie”  'read  “marie.”  No.  36.,  p.  83., 
1.40.,  for  “prohibens”  read  “ prohiben^e.” 
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■WHAT  IS  THE  MEANING  OF  “ DELIGHTED,”  AS 
SOMETIMES  USED  BY  SHAKSPEARE. 

I wish  to  call  attention  to  the  peculiar  use  of  a 
word,  or  rather  to  a peculiar  word,  in  Shakspeare, 
which  I do  not  recollect  to  ha've  met  with  in  any 
olher  writer.  I say  a “ peculiar  word,”  because, 
although  the  verb  To  delight  is  well  known,  and 
of  general  use,  the  word,  the  same  in  form,  to 
which  I refer,  is  not  only  of  different  meaning,  but, 
as  I conceive,  of  distinct  derivation ; the  non- 
recognition of  which  has  led  to  a misconception  of 
the  meaning  of  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  Shak- 
speare. Tiie  first  passage  in  which  it  occurs,  that 
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I shall  quote,  is  the  well-known  one  from  Measure 
for  Measure  : 

“ Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where  j 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot; 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A kneaded  clod  ; and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice; 

To  be  imprison’d  in  the  viewless  winds, 

And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendant  world.”  Act  iii.  Sc.  1. 

Now,  if  we  examine  the  construction  of  this 
passage,  we  shall  find  that  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  object  of  the  writer  to  separate,  and  place  in 
juxtaposition  with  each  other,  the  conditions  of  the 
body  and  the  spirit,  each  being  imagined  under 
circumstances  to  excite  repulsion  or  ten-or  in  a 
sentient  being.  The  mind  sees  the  former  lying 
in  “ cold  obstruction,”  rotting,  changed  from  a 
“ sensible  warm  motion  ” to  “ a kneaded  clod,” 
every  circumstance  leaving  the  impression  of  dull, 
dead  weight,  deprived  of  force  and  motion.  The 
spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  imagined  under  cir- 
cumstances that  give  the  most  vivid  picture  con- 
ceivable of  utter  powerlessness : 

“ Imprison’d  in  the  viewless  winds, 

And  blown  with  re.stless  violence  round  about 
The  pendant  world.” 

To  call  the  spirit  here  “ delighted,”  in  our  sense 
of  the  term,  would  be  absurd  ; and  no  explanation 
of  the  passage  in  this  sense,  however  ingenious,  is 
intelligible.  That  it  is  intended  to  represent  the 
spirit  simply  as  lightened,  made  light,  relieved  from 
the  weight  of  matter,  I am  convinced  ; and  this  is 
my  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  pre- 
sent instance. 

Delight  is  naturally  formed  by  the  participle 
de  and  light,  to  make  light,  in  the  same  way  as 
“ debase,”  to  make  base,  “ defile,”  to  make  foul. 
The  analogy  is  not  quite  so  perfect  in  such  words 
as  “define,”  “defile”  (file),  “deliver,”  “depart,” 
&c. ; yet  they  all  may  be  considered  of  the  same 
class.  The  last  of  these  is  used  with  us  only  in  the 
sense  of  to  go  away;  in  Shakspeare’s  time  (and 
Shakspeare  so  uses  it)  it  meant  also  to  part,  or 
part  with.  A correspondent  of  INIr.  Knight’s  sug- 
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gests  for  the  word  delight  in  this  passage,  also,  a 
new  derivation  ; using  de  as  a negation,  and  light 
(lux),  delighted,  removed  from  the  regions  of  light. 
This  is  impossible : if  we  look  at  the  context  we 
shall  see  that  it  not  only  contemplated  no  such 
thing,  but  that  it  is  distinctly  opposed  to  it. 

I am  less  inclined  to  entertain  any  doubt  of  the 
view  I have  taken  being  correct,  from  the  con- 
firmation it  receives  in  another  passage  of  Shak- 
speare,  which  runs  as  follows : 

“ If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack, 

Your  son-in-law  shows  far  more  fair  than  black.” 
Othello,  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

Passing  by  the  cool  impertinence  of  one  editor, 
who  asserts  that  Shakspeare  frequently  used  the 
past  for  the  present  participle,  and  the  almost 
equally  cool  correction  of  another,  who  places  the 
explanatory  note  “ * delightful  ” at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  I will  merely  remark  that  the  two  latest 
editors  of  Shakspeare,  having  apparently  nothing 
to  say  on  the  subject,  have  very  wisely  said  no- 
thing. Yet,  as  we  understand  the  term  “ de- 
lighted,” the  passage  surely  needs  explanation. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  Shakspeare  used  epithets 
so  weakening  as  “ delighting  ” or  “ delightful.” 
The  meaning  of  the  passage  would  appear  to  be 
this  ; If  virtue  be  not  wanting  in  beauty  — such 
beauty  as  can  belong  to  virtue,  not  physical,  but 
of  a higher  kind,  and  freed  from  all  material  ele- 
ments— then  your  son-in-law,  black  though  he  is, 
shows  far  more  fair  than  black,  possessing,  in  fact, 
this  abstract  kind  of  beauty  to  that  degree  that  his 
colour  is  forgotten.  In  short,  “delighted”  here 
seems  to  mean,  lightened  of  all  that  is  gross  or  un- 
essential. 

There  is  yet  another  instance  in  Cymbeline, 
which  seems  to  bear  a similar  construction ; 

“ Whom  best  I love,  I cross : to  make  my  gifts 
The  more  delay’d,  delighted."  Act  v.  Sc.  4. 

That  is,  “the  more  delighted;”  the  longer  held 
back,  the  better  worth  having  ; lightened  of  what- 
ever might  detract  from  their  value,  that  is,  re- 
fined or  purified.  In  making  the  remark  here, 
that  “ delighted  ” refers  not  to  the  recipient  nor 
to  the  giver,  but  to  the  gifts,  I pass  by  the  nonsense 
that  the  greatest  master  of  the  English  language  did 
not  heed  the  distinction  between  the  past  and  the 
present  participles,  as  not  worth  a second  thought. 

The  word  appears  to  have  had  a distinct  value 
of  its  own,  and  is  not  to  be  explained  by  any  other 
single  word.  If  this  be  so,  it  could  hardly  have 
been  coined  by  Shakspeare,  Though,  possibly,  it 
may  never  have  been  much  used,  perhaps  some  of 
your  correspondents  may  be  able  to  furnish  other 
instances  from  other  writers.  Samuel  Hickson. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 


AUTHORS  OP  “ THE  BOLLIAD.  I 

The  subjoined  list  of  the  authors  of  The  \ 
Holliad,  though  less  complete  than  I could  have 
wished,  is,  I believe,  substantially  correct,  and  ' 
may,  therefore,  be  acceptable  to  your  readers.  The 
names  were  transcribed  by  me  from  a copy  of  the 
ninth  edition  of  The  Rolliad  (1791),  still  in  the 
library  at  Sunninghill  Park,  in  which  they  had  i 
been  recorded  on  the  first  page  of  the  respective  i 
papers. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  ori- 
ginally communicated  by  Mr.  George  Ellis,  who  > 
has  always  been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  , 
talented  contributors  to  The  Rolliad.  He  also 
resided  for  many  years  at  Sunninghill,  and  was  in  > 
habits  of  intimacy  with  the  owners  of  the  Park. 
Your  correspondent  C.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  43.)  may  re- 
mark that  Lord  John  Townshend’s  name  occurs 
only  twice  in  my  list ; but  his  Lordship  may  have 
written  some  of  the  papers  which  are  not  in  the 
Sunninghill  volume,  as  they  appeared  only  in  i 
the  editions  of  the  work  printed  subsequently  to  < 
1791,  and  are  designated  as  Political  Miscellanies. 


Names  of  the  Authors  of  the  Rolliad. 

Dedication  to  Kenyon 

Dr.  Laurence. 

Family  of  the  Rollos 

Tickell,  &c. 

Extract  from  Dedica- 

tion 

General  Fitzpatrick. 

Criticisms  from  the 

No. 

Rolliad 

George  Ellis 

1 & 2.  ; 

Dr.  Laurence 

3.  ■ 

Richardson 

4. 

General  Fitzpatrick 

5. 

Dr.  Laurence 

6,  7,  8.  1 

General  Fitzpatrick 

9. 

Richardson 

10  & 11.  ii 

General  Fitzpatrick 

12.  j! 

Criticisms  not  in  the 

original,  but  pro- 

1 

bably  written  by 

Dr.  Laurence 

13  & 14.  |: 

Criticisms,  &c.  Part.  ii. 

George  Ellis 

1 & 2.  j} 

Richardson 

3 & 4.  |f 

General  Fitzpatrick 

5.  1 

Criticisms,  not  in  the 

1 

original 

Mr.  Reid 

6.  i 



Dr.  Laurence 

7-  i 

Political  Eclogues. 

1 

Rose 

Dr.  Laurence. 

1 

The  Liars 

General  Fitzpatrick. 

' 

Margaret  Nicholson 

Mr.  Adair. 

Charles  Jenkinson 

George  Ellis. 

Jekyl 

Lord  John  Towns- 

' 

hend. 

Probationary  Odes, 

All  the  Preliminaries 

Mr.  Tickell. 

Irregular  Ode 

Mr.  Tickell  No.  1. 

Ode  to  the  New  Year 

George  Ellis 

2. 

Ode 

Rev.  H.  Bate  Dudley  .3. 



Richardson 

4. 

Duan 

John  Ellis 

5. 
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Ossianade 

Unknown 

6. 

Irregular  Ode 
Ode  to  the  Attorney- 

Unknown 

7. 

General 

Mr.  Brummell 

8. 

Laureate  Ode 

Mr.  Tickell 

9. 

New  Year's  Ode 

Mr.  Pearce 

10. 

Ode  by  M.  A.  Taylor 

Mr.  Boscawen 

11. 

by  Major  Scott 

Lord  John  Towns- 

hend 

12. 

Irregular  (Dundas)  Never  known  to  the 

Club 

13. 

by  Warton 

Bishop  of  Ossory 
( Hon.  William  Be- 

resford) 

14. 

Pindaric 

General  Fitzpatrick 

15. 

Irregular 

Dr.  Laurence 

16. 

Prettyman 

General  Burgoyne 

17. 

Graham 

Letter,  &c.  and  Mount- 

Mr.  Reid 

18. 

morres 

Richardson 

19. 

Birthday  Ode 

George  Ellis 

20. 

Pindaric  Ode 

Unmarked 

21. 

Real  Birthday  Ode 

T.  Warton 

22. 

Remaining  prose 

Richardson. 

I am  not  certain  whether  Mr.  Adair,  to  whom 
“ Maigaret  Nicholson,”  one  of  the  happiest  of  the 
Political  Eclogues,  is  attributed,  is  the  present  Sir 
Robert  Adair.  If  so,  as  the  only  survivor  amongst 
his  literary  colleagues,  he  might  furnish  some  in- 
terestinr  particulars  respecting  the  remarkable 
work  tovhich  I have  called  your  attention. 

Bkaybrooke. 

Audley  :,nd,  July,  1850. 


NOTES  ON  MILTON. 

(Contnued  from  Vol.  ii.,  p.  53.) 

n Penseroso. 

On  1.  8.  (G.)  : - 

Fantastic  swarmsgf  dreams  there  hover’d, 

Green,  red,  and  Jilow,  tawney,  black,  and  blue; 
They  make  no  nou^  right  resemble  may 
Th’  unnumber  d m^tg  that  in  the  sun-beams  play.” 
Sylvester's  Du  Bartas. 

Cselia,  in  Beaumoi  and  Fletcher’s  Humorous 
Lieutenant,  says, — 

“ My  maidenhead  to  a me  in  the  sun,  he’s  jealous.” 

Act  iv.  Sc.  8. 

On  1.  35.  (G.)  Mr.  M^ton  might  have  found 
a happier  illustration  of  h, argument  in  Ben  Jon- 
son’s  Every  Man  in  his  Ht^our,  Act  i.  Sc.  3.:  — 
“ To  conceal  such  real  orn<.gj,^.g  these,  and  sha- 
dow their  glory,  as  a milliner  does  her  wrought 
stomacher,  with  a smoaky  la  winy  ^ Cyprus."  — 

i Whalley’s  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  33. 

On  1.  39.  (G.)  The  originp  this  uncommon 

use  of  the  word  " commerce  ” kyom  Donne : 

“ If  this  commerce  ’twixt  heaveCnd  earth  were  not 
embarred.”  — Poems,  p.  24  jgg3_ 
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On  1.  43.  (G.):  — 

That  sallow-faced,  sad,  stooping  nymph,  whose  eye 
Still  on  the  ground  is  fixed  steadfastly.” 

Sylvester's  Du  Bartas. 

On  1.  52.  (G.):  — 

“ Mounted  aloft  on  Contemplation’s  wings.” 

G.  Wither,  P.  1.  vol.  i.  Ed.  1633. 

Drummond  has  given  “ golden  wings”  to  Fame. 
On  1.  88.  (G.) : - 

Hermes  Trismegistus. 

On  1. 100.  (G.)  : — 

“ Tyrants’  bloody  gests 
Of  Thebes,  Mycence,  or  proud  Ilion.” 

Sylvester's  Du  Bartas. 


Arcades. 

On  1.  23.  (G.):  — 

“ And  without  respect  of  odds, 

Vye  renown  with  Demy-gods.” 

Wither's  Mistresse  of  Philarete,  Sig.  E.  5.  Ed.  1633. 

On  1.  27.  (G.):  — 

“ But  yet,  whate’er  he  do  or  can  devise, 
Disguised  glory  shineth  in  his  eyes.” 

Sylvester’s  Du  Bartas. 

On  1.  46.  (G.):~ 

“ An  eastern  wind  commix’d  with  noisome  airs. 
Shall  blast  the  platits  and  the  young  sapplings." 

Span.  Tray.  Old  Plays,  vol.  iii.  p.  222. 

On  1.  65.  (G.)  Compare  Drummond  — speech 
of  Endymion  before  Charles ; — 

“ To  tell  by  me,  their  herald,  coming  things, 

And  what  each  Fate  to  her  stern  distaff  sings,”  &c. 

On  1.  84.  (M.):  — 

“ And  with  his  beams  enamel’d  every  greene.” 

Fairfax's  Tasso,  b.  i.  st.  35. 

On  1.  97.  (G.):  — 

“ Those  brooks  with  lilies  bravely  deck’t.” 

Drayton,  1447. 

Onl.  106.  (G.):~ 

“ Pan  entertains,  this  coming  night, 

His  paramour,  the  Syrinx  bright.” 

Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Act  i. 

J.  F.  M. 


DERIVATION  OF  EASTER. 

Southey,  in  his  Booh  of  the  Church,  derives  our 
word  Easter  from  a Saxon  source  : — 

“ The  worship,”  he  says,  “ of  the  goddess  Eostre  or 
Eastre,  which  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  Astarte 
of  the  Phoenicians,  is  retained  among  us  in  the  word 
Easter;  her  annual  festival  having  been  superseded  by 
that  sacred  day.” 

Should  he  not  rather  have  given  a British  origin 
to  the  name  of  our  Christian  holy  day  ? Southey 
acknowledges  that  the  “heathenism  which  the 
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Saxons  introduced,  bears  no  [very  little  ?]  affinity 
either  to  that  of  the  Britons  or  the  Romans  yet 
it  is  certain  that  the  Britons  worshipped  Baal  and 
Ashtaroth,  a relic  of  whose  worship  appears  to  be 
still  retained  in  Cornwall  to  this  day.  The  Druids, 
as  Southey  tells  us,  “ made  the  people  pass  through 
the  fire  in  honour  of  Baal.”  But  the  festival  in 
honour  of  Bel  appears  to  have  been  in  the  autumn : 
for 

“ They  made  the  people,”  he  informs  us,  “ at  the 
beginning  of  winter,  extinguish  all  their  fires  on  one 
day  and  kindle  them  again  from  the  sacred  fire  of  tlie 
Druids,  which  would  make  the  house  fortunate  for  the 
ensuing  year ; and,  if  any  man  came  who  had  not  paid 
his  yearly  dues,  [Easter  offerings,  &c.,  date  back  as 
far  as  this !]  they  refused  to  give  him  a spark,  neither 
durst  any  of  his  neighbours  relieve  him,  nor  might  he 
himself  procure  fire  by  any  other  means,  so  that  he  and 
his  family  were  deprived  of  it  till  he  had  discharged 
tlie  uttermost  of  his  debt.” 

The  Druidical  fires  kindled  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  on  the  other  hand,  would  appear  to  be  those 
in  honour  of  Ashtaroth,  or  Astarte,  from  whom  the 
British  Christians  may  naturally  enough  have  de- 
rived the  name  of  Easter  for  their  corresponding 
season.  We  might  go  even  further  than  this,  and 
say  that  the  young  ladies  who  are  reported  still  to 
take  the  chief  part  in  keeping  up  the  Druidical 
festivities  in  Cornwall,  very  happily  represent  the 
ancient  Estal  (or  Vestal)  virgins. 

“ In  times  of  Paganism,”  says  O’Halloran,  “ we 
find  in  Ireland  females  devoted  to  celibacy.  There  was 
in  Tara  a royal  foundation  of  this  kind,  wherein  none 
were  admitted  but  virgins  of  the  noblest  blood.  It 
was  called  Cluain-Feart,  or  the  place  of  retirement  till 
death,”  &c.  . . . “ The  duty  of  these  virgins  was  to  keep 
up  the  fires  of  Bel,  or  the  sun,  and  of  Samhain,  or  the 
moon,  which  customs  they  borrowed  from  their  Phoe- 
nician ancestors.  They  both  [t.  e.  the  Irish  and  the 
Phoenicians]  adored  Bel,  or  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars.  The  ‘ house  of  Rimmon'  which  the  Phoenicians 
worshipped  in,  like  our  temples  of  Fleachta  in  Meath, 
was  sacred  to  the  moon.  The  word  ‘ Rimmon  ’ has  by 
no  means  been  understood  by  the  different  commen- 
tators ; and  yet,  by  recurring  to  the  Irish  (a  branch  of 
the  Phoenician)  it  becomes  very  intelligible  ; for  ‘ Re  ’ 
is  Irish  for  the  moon,  and  ‘ Muadh  ’ signifies  an  image, 
and  the  compound  word  ‘ Reamhan,’  signifies  prognos- 
ticating by  the  appearance  of  the  moon.  It  appears  by 
the  life  of  our  great  S.  Columba,  that  the  Druid  temples 
were  here  decorated  with  figures  of  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  stars.  The  Phoenicians,  under  the  name  of  Bel- 
Samen,  adored  the  Supreme  ; and  it  is  pretty  remark- 
able, that  to  this  very  day,  to  wish  a friend  every 
happiness  this  life  can  aflPbrd,  we  say  in  Irish,  ‘ The 
blessings  of  Samen  and  Bel  be  with  you  I ’ that  is,  of 
the  seasons ; Bel  signifying  the  sun,  and  Samhain  the 
moon.”  — (See  O’Halloran’s  Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  i. 
p.  47.) 

J.  Sansom. 


[No.  38. 


FOLK  LORE. 

Presages  of  Death . — The  N ote  by  Mr.  C.  Forbes  i 
(V ol.  ii.,  p.  84.)  on  “ High  Spirits  considered  a ; 
Presage  of  impending  Calamity  or  Death,”  re-  ' 
minded  me  of  a collection  of  authorities  I once 
made,  for  academical  purposes,  of  a somewhat 
analogous  bearing, — I mean  the  ancient  belief  in 
the  existence  of  a power  of  prophecy  at  that  period 
which  immediately  precedes  dissolution. 

The  most  ancient,  as  well  as  the  most  striking 
instance,  is  recorded  in  the  forty- ninth  chapter  of 
Genesis:  — 

“ And  Jacob  called  his  sons  and  said,  Gather  your-  ■ 
selves  together  that  I may  tell  you  that  whh>h  shall  befall 

you  in  the  last  days And  when  Jacob  had  made 

an  end  of  commanding  his  sons,  he  gathered  up  his  feet 
into  his  bed,  and  yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  was  gathered 
unto  his  people." 

Homer  affords  two  instances  of  a similar  kind : 
thus,  Patroclus  prophesies  the  death  of  Hector 
{II.  7T.  852.)* * * §:  — 

“ Ob  Bril'  ouS’  ainhs  briphv  fieg,  dWd  roi  ^Sr/ 

“Ayx‘  irapearriKe  Qdvaros  Kol  MoTpa  Kparaii], 

Xeptrl  hapevT  'Axihgos  ap.vp.ovos  AlaKiSao."  f 

Again,  Hector  in  his  turn  prophesies  the  death 
of  Achilles  by  the  hand  of  Paris  {II.  x-  358 j : — 

“ ^pdfeo  vvv,  pr]  rot  ti  Bewv  pdivipa  yevicpat 
"HpaTi  rip,  Hre  k4v  (Te  fldpis  Kal  4>oT0as  ’AirAhaiv, 
’EaBXbv  6<Svf,  oAeVao'iv  4v\  S/cmptri  irvKgai'.'f 

This  was  not  merely  a poetical  fancy,  c‘  a super- 
stitious faith  of  the  ignorant,  for  we  'Rd  it  laid 
down  as  a great  physical  truth  by  the  greatest  of 
the  Greek  philosophers,  the  divine  Sorates  : — 

“ To  Se  5ij  pera  rovro  emdupco  vpiv  .prprpabriaai,  <a 
Kara\\/ri<piaap€voi  pov  Kai  yap  eipi  tjStj  (Tavda  ev  cp  pa- 
Aio’t’  avBpwnoi  xPV<rpo)Sou<riv  drav  peAonriv  airoBaveia'-  ' 
Bat.”  § 

In  Xenophon,  also,  the  same  is  expressed, 
and,  if  possible,  in  language  stilVRore  definite  and  • 
precise : — 

* For  the  assistance  of  the  meral  reader,  I have 
introduced  hasty  translations  the  several  passages 
quoted.  j 

f (And  I moreover  tell  y^>  and  do  you  meditate  I 
well  upon  it,  that)  you  your^f  are  not  destined  to  live  t 
long,  for  even  now  death  i drawing  nigh  unto  you,  i 
and  a violent  fate  awaits  yo^  about  to  be  slain  in  fight 
by  the  hands  of  Achillq'  the  irreproachable  son  of 
Oacus.  ' 

I Consider  now  wheff  ^ ™ay  not  be  to  you  the 
cause  of  divine  anger.h  that  day  when  Paris  and 
Phoebus  Apollo  shall  ^ you,  albeit  so  mighty,  at  the 
Seaean  gate. 

§ Wherefore  I ha^R  earnest  desire  to  prophesy  to  j 
you  who  have  cond/eed  me ; for  I am  already  ar-  \ 
rived  at  that  stage  ^7  existence  in  which,  especially,  ! 
men  utter  prophe/  that  is,  when  they  are 

about  to  die. 
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“ "H  §6  Tov  apOpunrov  ypvxv  tot€  Stjttou  OeioraTTj  Kara- 
(paiP€Tatf  Kat  Tore  ri  ro)i/  fxeWourwp  Trpoopa,**  * 

Diodorus  Siculus,  again,  has  produced  great 
authorities  on  this  subject:  — 

“ Tludayopas  6 ^a/xioSf  Kai  rives  erepoi  rwv  Tra\ai(av 
(pvcriKwv,  a7rf<f>7)vavTo  ras  if/uxas  rwv  avOpcoTrwv  vTrapx^iv 
adavarouSf  aKoXooOws  $e  rep  doyfxari  rovT^  Kai  irpoyi- 
yvwrKeiv  avras  ra  fxe?0^ovra,  nad*  bv  av  Kaipov  ev  rrj  T€- 
AeuTp  rov  ano  rou  Giafxaros  noKavrai.^^'f 

From  the  ancient  writers  I yet  wish  to  add  one 
more  authority  ; and  I do  so  especially,  because  the 
doctrine  of  the  Stagirite  is  therein  recorded. 
Sextus  Empiricus  writes, — 

“ 'H  >l/uxv,  <pv<^‘>'  Api<rT0T6A.r/r,  irpofnavrevirai  Kat  irpoa- 
yapevet  to  fieWoyra — ey  rip  Kara  dayaroy  'rwy 

(TWpMTUiy.  ” J 

Without  encroaching  farther  upon  the  space  of 
this  periodical  by  multiplying  evidence  corrobora- 
tive of  the  same  fact,  1 will  content  myself  by 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  our  own 
great  poet  and  philosopher,  Shakspeare,  whose 
subtle  genius  and  intuitive  knowledge  of  human 
nature  render  his  opinions  on  all  such  subjects  of 
peculiar  value.  Thus  in  Richard  II.,  Act  ii.  sc.  1., 
the  dying  Gaunt,  alluding  to  his  nephew,  the  young 
and  self-willed  king,  exclaims, — 

“ Methinks  I am  a prophet  new  inspired  ; 

And  thus,  expiring,  do  foretel  of  liim.” 

Again,  in  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  Act  v.  sc.  4.,  the 
brave  Percy,  when  in  the  agonies  of  death,  conveys 
the  same  idea  in  the  following  words : — 

“ O,  I could  prophesy, 

But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death 
Lies  on  my  tongue.” 

Reckoning,  therefore,  from  the  time  of  Jacob, 
this  belief,  whether  with  or  without  foundation, 
has  been  maintained  upwards  of  3500  years.  It 
was  grounded  on  the  assumed  fact,  that  the  soul 
became  divine  in  the  same  ratio  as  its  connection 
with  the  body  was  loosened  or  destroyed.  In 
sleep,  the  unity  is  weakened  but  not  ended : 
hence,  in  sleep,  the  material  being  dead,  the  im- 
material, or  divine  principle,  wanders  unguided, 
like  a gentle  breeze  over  the  unconscious  strings 
of  an  iEolian  harp  ; and  according  to  the  health  or 
disease  of  the  body  are  pleasing  visions  or  horrid 
phantoms  (cegri  somnia,  as  Horace)  present  to  the 


* That  time,  indeed,  the  sou!  of  man  appears  to  be  in 
a manner  divine,  for  to  a certain  extent  it  foresees 
things  which  are  about  to  happen. 

I Pythagoras  the  Samian,  and  some  others  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers,  showed  that  the  souls  of  men  were 
immortal,  and  that,  when  they  were  on  the  point  of 
separating  from  the  body,  they  possessed  a knowledge 
of  futurity. 

t The  soul,  says  Aristotle,  when  on  the  point  of  tak- 
ing its  departure  from  the  body,  foretells  and  prophesies 
things  about  to  happen. 


mind  of  the  sleeper.  Before  death,  the  soul,  or 
immaterial  principle,  is,  as  it  were,  on  the  confines 
of  two  worlds,  and  may  possess  at  the  same  moment 
a power  which  is  both  prospective  and  retrospec- 
tive. At  that  time  its  connection  with  the  body 
being  merely  nominal,  it  partakes  of  that  perfectly 
pure,  ethereal,  and  exalted  nature  {quod  multo 
magis  faciet  post  mortem  quum  omnino  corpore  ex- 
cesserit)  which  is  designed  for  it  hereafter. 

As  the  question  is  an  interesting  one,  I conclude 
by  asking,  through  the  medium  of  the  “Notes 
AND  Queries,”  if  a belief  in  this  power  of  pro- 
phesy before  death  be  known  to  exist  at  the  pre- 
sent day  ? Augustus  Guest. 

London,  July  8. 

Divination  at  Marriages. — The  following  prac- 
tices are  very  prevalent  at  marriages  in  these  dis- 
tricts ; and  as  I do  not  find  them  noticed  by  Brand 
in  the  last  edition  of  his  Popular  Antiquities,  they 
may  perhaps  be  thought  worthy  a place  in  the 
“Notes  and  Queries.” 

1.  Put  a wedding  ring  into  the  posset,  and  after 
serving  it  out,  the  unmarried  person  whose  cup 
contains  the  ring  will  be  the  first  of  the  company 
to  be  married. 

2.  Make  a common  flat  cake  of  flour,  water, 

currants,  &c.,  and  put  therein  a wedding  ring  and 
a sixpence.  When  the  company  is  about  to  retire 
on  the  wedding-day,  the  cake  must  be  broken  and 
distributed  amongst  the  unmarried  females.  She 
who  gets  the  ring  in  her  portion  of  the  cake  will 
shortly  be  married,  and  the  one  who  gets  the  six- 
pence will  die  an  old  maid.  T.  T.  W. 

Burnley,  July  9.  1850. 


ERANCIS  LENTON  THE  POET. 

In  a MS.  obituary  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
preserved  at  Staunton  Hall,  Leicestershire,  I 
found  the  following  : — 

“ May  12.  1642.  This  day  died  Francis  Lenton,  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  Gent.” 

This  entry  undoubtedly  relates  to  the  author  of 
three  very  rare  poetical  tracts : 1 . The  Young 

Gallant' s Whirligigg,  1629;  2.  The  Pines  of  Court 
Anagrammatist,  1634;  3.  Great  Brittain' s Beauties, 
1638.  In  the  dedication  to  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  pre- 
fixed to  the  first-named  work,  the  writer  speaks 
of  having  “ once  belonged  to  the  Innes  of  Courtf 
and  says  he  was  “ no  usuall  poetizer,  but,  to  barre 
idlenesse,  imployed  that  little  talent  the  Muses 
conferr’d  upon  him  in  this  little  tract.”  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges  suppo.«ed  the  copy  of  The 
Young  Gallant's  Whirligigg  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Sion  College  to  be  unique;  but  this  is 
not  the  case,  as  the  writer  knows  of  two  others, — 
one  at  Staunton  Hall,  and  another  at  Tixall  Priory 
in  Staffordshire.  It  has  been  reprinted  by  Mr. 
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Halliwell  at  the  end  of  a volume  containing  The 
Marriage  of  Wit  and  Wisdom,  published  the 
Shakspeare  Society.  In  his  prefatory  remarks 
tliat  gentleman  says,  — 

“ Besides  his  printed  works,  Lenton  wrote  the  Po- 
etical History  of  Queene  Hester,  with  the  translation  of 
the  83rd  Psalm,  reflecting  upon  the  present  times. 
MS.  dated  16d9.” 

This  date  must  be  incorrect,  if  our  entry  in  the 
Staunton  obituary  relates  to  the  same  person ; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  does. 
The  autograph  MS.  of  Lenton  occurred  in  Heber’s 
sale  (Part  xi.  No.  724.),  and  is  thus  described ; — 

“ Hadassiak,  or  the  History  of  Queen  Hester,  sung 
in  a sacred  and  serious  poeme,  and  divided  into  ten 
chapters,  by  F.  Lenton,  the  Queen’s  Majesties  Poet, 
1638.” 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  correct  date,  as  it  is 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  author.  Query.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  Lenton’s  title,  “the  Queen’s 
Majesties  Poet”?  Edward  E.  Rimbault. 


Lilbum  or  Prynne  f — T am  anxious  to  suggest 
in  “ Notes  and  Queries”  whether  a character  in 
the  Second  Canto  of  Part  iii.  of  Hudibras  (line  421), 
beginning,  — 

“ To  match  this  saint,  there  was  another. 

As  busy  and  perverse  a brother. 

An  haberdasher  of  small  wares, 

In  politics  and  state  affairs,” 

has  not  been  wrongly  given  by  Dr.  Grey  to  Lil- 
burn,  and  whether  Prynne  is  not  rather  the  person 
described.  Dr.  Grey  admits  in  his  note  that  the 
application  of  the  passage  to  Lilburn  involves  an 
anachronism,  Lilburn  having  died  in  1657,  and  this 
passage  being  a description  of  one  among 
“ The  quacks  of  government  who  sate  ” 

to  consult  for  the  Restoration,  when  they  saw  ruin 
impending.  CH. 

Peep  of  Day. — Jacob  Grimm,  in  his  Deutsche 
Mythologie,  p.  428.,  cd.  1.,  remarks  that  the  ideas 
of  light  and  sound  are  sometimes  confounded ; and 
in  support  of  his  observation  he  quotes  passages 
of  Danish  and  German  poets  in  which  the  sun  and 
moon  are  said  to  pipe  (pfeifen).  In  further  illus- 
tration of  this  usage,  he  also  cites  the  words 
“ the  sun  began  to  peep,”  from  a Scotch  ballad 
in  Scott’s  Border  Minstrelsy,  vol.  ii.  p.  4?0.  In 
p.  431.  he  explains  the  words  “ par  son  I’aube,” 
which  occur  in  old  French  poets,  by  “per  sonitum 
aurorse ; ” and  compares  the  English  expression, 
“ the  peep  of  day.” 

The  Latin  pipio  or  pipo,  whence  the  Italian 
pipare,  and  the  French  pepier,  is  the  ultimate 
origin  of  the  verb  to  peep  ; which,  in  old  English, 
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bore  the  sense  of  chirping,  and  is  so  used  in  the  i 
authorised  version  of  Isaiah,  viii.  19.,  x.  14.  Hal-  1 
liwell,  in  his  Archaic  Dictionary,  explains  “ peep”  j 
as  “ a flock  of  chickens,”  but  cites  no  example.  , 
To  peep,  however,  in  the  sense  of  taking  a rapid  j 
look  at  anything  through  a small  aperture,  is  an  | 
old  use  of  the  word,  as  is  proved  by  the  expression  ; 
Peeping  Tom  of  Coventry.  As  so  used,  it  corre- 
sponds with  the  German  gJicken.  Mr.  Richardson 
remarks  that  this  meaning  was  probably  suggested 
by  the  young  chick  looking  out  of  the  half-broken 
shell.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  “ peep  of  day  ” 
has  nothing  to  do  with  sound  ; but  expresses  the 
first  appearance  of  the  sun,  as  he  just  looks  over 
the  eastern  hills.  L. 

Martinet. — Will  the  following  passage  throw 
any  light  on  the  origin  of  the  word  Martinet  ? 

“ Une  discipline,  devenue  encore  plus  exacte,  avail 
mis  dans  I’armee  un  nouvel  ordre.  II  n’y  avail  point 
encore  d’inspecteurs  de  cavalerie  et  d'infanterie,  comme 
nous  en  avons  vu  depuis,  mais  deux  hommcs  uniques 
chacun  dans  leur  genre  en  fesaient  les  functions.  Mar- 
tinet mettait  alors  I’infanterie  sur  le  pied  de  discipline  oil 
elle  est  aujourd’hui.  Le  Chevalier  de  Fourilles  fesait  la 
merae  change  dans  la  cavalerie.  II  y avail  un  an  que 
Martinet  avail  mis  la  ba'ionnette  en  usage  dans  quelques 
regimens,”  &c.  — Voltaire,  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  c.  10. 

C.  Forbes. 

July  2. 

Guys  Porridge  Pot. — In  the  porter’s  lodge  at 
Warwick  Castle  are  preserved  some  enormous 
pieces  of  armour,  which,  according  to  tradition, 
were  worn  by  the  famous  champion  “ Guy,  Earl  of 
Warwick;”  and  in  addition  (with  other  marvellous 
curiosities)  is  also  exhibited  Guy’s  porridge  pot, 
of  bell  metal,  said  to  weigh  300  lbs.,  and  to  contain 
120  gallons.  There  is  also  a flesh-fork  to  ring  it. 

Ml’.  Nichols,  in  his  History  of  Leicestershire, 
Part  ii.  vol.  iii.,  remarks, — 

“ A turnpike  road  from  Ashby  to  Whitwick,  passes 
through  Talbot  Lane.  Of  this  lane  and  the  famous 
large  pot  at  Warwick  Castle,  we  have  an  old  tradi- 
tionary couplet : 

“ ‘ There’s  nothing  left  of  Talbot’s  name. 

But  Talbot’s  Pot  and  Talbot’s  Lane.’ 

“ Richard  Beauchamp  Earl  of  Warwick,  died  in 
1439.  His  eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  was  married  to 
John  Talbot  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  by  whom  she  had 
one  son,  John  Viscount  Lisle,  from  whom  the  Dudleys 
descended.  Viscount  Lisle  and  Earl  of  Warwick.” 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  neither  the  ar- 
mour nor  the  pot  belonged  to  the  “noble  Guy” — 
the  armour  being  comparatively  of  modern  manu- 
facture, and  the  pot,  it  appears,  descended  from 
the  Talbots  to  the  Warwick  family  : which  pot  is 
generally  filled  with  punch  on  the  birth  of  a male 
heir  to  that  noble  family.  W,  Reader. 


Ir-  ' - 
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! caunrtciS. 

j NICHOLAS  FEEBAK  OF  LITTLE  GIDDING. 

j Dr.  Peckard,  in  liis  Preface  to  the  Life  of 
! Nicholas  Ferrar  of  Little  Gidding,  says  the  memoir 
i he  published  was  edited  or  compiled  by  him  from 
i I “ the  original  MS.  still  in  my  possession”  (p.  xi.)  ; 
j and  in  the  Appendix  adds,  that  “Mr.  John  Ferrar,” 
j the  elder  brother  of  Nicholas,  was  the  author  of  it 
: Cp.  279.). 

How  he  compiled  or  edited  “ the  original  MS.” 

: he  states  with  much  candour  in  his  Preface  (p.  xv.)  : 

I 1 “ The  editor’s  intention,”  in  altering  the  narrative, 

I I “ was  to  give  what  is  not  observed  in  the  original,  a 
I I regular  series  of  facts  ; and  through  the  whole  a sort 

I of  evenness  and  simplicity  of  stile  equally  free  from 
meanness  and  affectation.  In  short,  to  make  the  old 

j i and  the  new,  as  far  as  he  could,  uniform;  that  he 
j I might  not  appear  to  have  sewed  a piece  of  new  cloth 

I I to  an  old  garment,  and  made  its  condition  worse  by 
I i his  endeavours  to  mend  it.” 

i ' Again,  at  page  308.,  he  says,  — 

“ There  is  an  antient  MS.  in  folio,  giving  an 

! account  of  Mr.  N.  Ferrar,  which  at  length,  from  Gid- 

j ding,  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ed.  Ferrar  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  editor. 

Mr.  Peck  had  the  use  of  this  MS.  as  appears  by  se- 
veral marginal  notes  in  his  handwriting;  from  this  and 
some  loose  and  unconnected  papers  of  Mr.  Peck  .... 

! the  editor,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  has  made  out  the 
! foregoing  memoirs.” 

Can  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  inform 
me  if  this  “ antient  MS.”  is  still  in  existence,  and 
j in  whose  possession  ? 

I Peckard  was  related  to  the  Perrars,  and  was 
I Master  of  Magdalen  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

In  “ A Catalogue  of  MSS.  (once)  at  Gidding,” 

I Peckard,  p.  306.,  the  third  article  is  “ Lives, 
j Characters,  Histories,  and  Tales  for  moral  and 
I religious  Instruction,  in  five  volumes  folio,  neatly 
! bound  and  gilt,  by  Mary  Collet.”  This  work,  with 
■ five  others,  “ undoubtedly  were  all  written  by 
! N.  Ferrar,  Sen.,”  says  Dr.  Peckard ; and  in  the 
j Memoir,  at  page  191.,  he  gives  a list  of  these  “ short 
I histories,”  ninety-eight  in  number,  “ which  are 
I still  remaining  in  my  possession ;”  and  adds  further, 

I at  p.  194., — 

I “ These  lives,  characters,  and  moral  essays  would,  I 
I think,  fill  two  or  three  volumes  in  8vo.,  but  thei/  are 
' written  in  so  minute  a character,  that  I cannot  form  any 
I conjecture  to  be  depended  upon,” 

i I have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  these 
j “histories,”  because  the  subjects  of  them  are 
i identical  with  those  in  Fuller’s  Holy  and  Profane 
State,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  at 
Cambridge,  in  1642.  “ The  characters  I have 

conformed,”  says  Fuller  in  his  Preface,  “ to  the 
, then  standing  laws  of  the  realm  (a  twelvemonth 
I ago  were  they  sent  to  the  press),  since  which  time 
j the  wisdom  of  the  King  and  state  hath”  altered 
1 1— 


many  things.  Nicholas  Ferrar  died  December  2, 
1637,  and  the  Query  I wish  to  ask  is,  Did  Fuller 
compose  them  (for  that  he  was  really  the  author 
of  them  can  hardly  be  doubted)  at  the  suggestion 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  Gidding, 
some  years  before  he  published  them;  and  is  it 
possible  to  ascertain  and  determine  if  the  MS.  is 
in  the  handwriting  of  Ferrar  or  Fuller? 

Is  there  any  print  or  view  in  existence  of  the 
“ Nunnery,”  at  Little  Gidding  ? 

In  the  Life  of  Hr.  Thomas  Fuller,  published 
anonymously  in  1661,  it  is  stated,  that  at  his  fu- 
neral a customary  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr. 
Hardy,  Dean  of  Rochester,  “ which  hath  not  yet 
(though  it  is  hoped  and  much  desired  may)  passe 
the  presse,”  p.  63. 

Query.  Was  this  sermon  ever  published  ? and, 
secondly,  who  was  the  author  of  the  Life  from 
which  the  above  passage  is  quoted  ? 

John  Mil  and. 


STUKELEy’s  “ STONEHENGE.” 

May  I request  a space  in  your  periodical  for  the 
following  Queries,  drawn  from  Dr.  Stukeley’s 
Stonehenge  and  Ahury,  p.  31.  ? 

1st.  “ But  eternally  to  be  lamented  is  the  loss  of 
that  tablet  of  tin,  which  was  found  at  this  place  (Stone- 
henge) in  the  time  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  inscribed 
with  many  letters,  but  in  so  strange  a character  that 
neither  Sir  Thomas  Elliott,  a learned  antiquary,  nor 
Mr.  Lilly,  master  of  St.  Paul’s  school,  could  make  any 
thing  out  of  it.  Mr.  Sam  mes  may  be  right,  who 
judges  it  to  have  been  Panic.  1 imagine  if  we  call  it 
Irish  we  shall  not  err  much.  No  doubt  but  what  it 
was  a memorial  of  the  founders,  wrote  by  the  Druids, 
and  bad  it  been  preserved  till  now,  would  have  been 
an  invaluable  curiosity.” 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  contributors  give  me  any 
further  information  about  this  inscription  ? 

2.  The  Doctor  continues, — 

“ To  make  the  reader  some  amends  for  such  a loss, 
I have  given  a specimen  of  supposed  Druid  writing, 
out  of  Lambecius’  account  of  the  Emperor’s  library  at 
Vienna.  ’Tis  wrote  on  a very  thin  plate  of  gold  with 
a sharp-pointed  instrument.  It  was  in  an  urn  found 
at  Vienna,  rolled  up  in  several  cases  of  other  metal, 
together  with  funeral  exuviae.  It  was  thought  by  the 
curious,  one  of  those  epistles  which  the  Celtic  people 
were  wont  to  send  to  their  friends  in  the  other  world. 
The  reader  may  divert  himself  with  trying  to  explain 
it.” 

Has  this  inscription  ever  been  explained,  and 
how  ? Stukeley’s  book  is  by  no  means  a rare  one; 
therefore  I have  not  trusted  myself  to  copy  the 
inscription : and  such  as  feel  disposed  to  help  me 
in  my  difficulty  would  doubtless  prefer  seeing  the 
Doctor’s  own  illustration  at  p.  31. 

HeNBT  CuNLIFFEi 

Hyde  Park  Street. 
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ATHELSTANe’s  form  op  donation. MEANING  OP 

“ SOMAGIA.” 

Tristram  Blsdon,  in  his  quaint  Survey  of  the 
Co.  of  Devon,  after  mentioning  the  foundation  of 
the  church  of  High  Bickington  by  King  Athei- 
st an  e, 

“ Who,”  he  saj's,  “ gave  to  God  and  it  one  hide  of 
land,  as  appeareth  by  the  donation,  a copy  whereof, 
for  the  antiquity  thereof,  T will  here  insert ; ‘ Iche 
Athelstane  king,  grome  of  this  home,  geve  and  graunt 
to  the  preist  of  this  chirch,  one  yoke  of  mye  land  frelith 
to  holde,  woode  in  my  holt  house  to  buyld,  bitt  grass 
for  all  hys  beasts,  fuel  for  bys  hearth,  pannage  for  hys 
sowe  and  piggs,  world  without  end,’  ” — 

adds  presently  afterwards,  that 

“ Sir  John  Willington  gave  Weehsland  in  this  tyth- 
ing,  unto  Robert  Tolla,  cum  40  smnagia  annuatim  ca- 
piendin  B uckenholt  (so  be  the  words  of  the  grant)  in  the 
time  of  K.  Edw.  I.” 

The  Willingtons  were  lords  of  the  manor  of 
Umberleigh,  where  Athelstane’s  palace  stood,  with 
its  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  formerly 
rich  in  ancient  monuments,  and  having  a chantry 
near  to  it.  Some  of  the  monuments  from  this 
chapdl  ;are  still  preserved  in  the  neighbouring 
church  of  Atheringlon. 

hly  Queries  upon  this  Note  are  : 

1.  Whence  did  Risdon  derive  his  copy  of  King 
Athelstane’s  form  of  donation  ? 2.  What  is  the 

precise  meaning  of  the  word  Somagia? 

In  Ducange  (ed.  Par.  1726,  torn.  vL  col.. 589.) 
I find  ; 

“ Somegia.  Pr^statio,  ut  videtur  e.r  summis,  v.  gr. 
bladi,  frumenti.  Cliarta  Philippi  Reg.  Franc,  an. 
1210.  Idem  etiam  Savaricus  detinet  sibi  census  suos, 
et  venditiones,  et  quosdam  reditus,  qui  Somegice  vo- 
cantur,  et  avenam,  et  captagia  hominum  et  foeminarum 
suarum,  qui  reditus  cum  una  Somegiarum  in  festo 
B.  Remigii  persolverentur  ; deinde  secunda  Somegia 
in  vicesima  die  Natalis  Domini,  et  tertia  in  Octabis 
Resurrectionis  Dominica;,  ei  similiter  persolventiir ; 
caponum  etiam  suorum  in  crastino  Natalis  Domini 
percipiet  solutionem  : unaquaeque  vero  somegiarum 
quatuor  denarios  bonae  monetae  valet.” 

Ducange  refers  also  to  some  kindred  words  ; 
but,  instead  of  clearing  up  my  difficulty  in  the 
word  somagia,  he  presents  me  with  another  in 
captagia,  the  meaning  of  which  I do  not  clearly 
understand.  Perhaps  some  of  your  more  learned 
contributors  will  obligingly  help  me  to  the  true 
import  of  these  words  ? J.  Sansom. 


:Putar  CSucricS. 

Charade.— Cm.  any  one  tell  who  is  the  author 
of  the  following  charade  ? No  doubt,  the  lines 
are  well  known  to  many  of  your  readers,  although 
I have  never  seen  them  in  print.  It  has  been 
said  that  Dr.  Robinson,  a physician,  wrote  them. 


It  strikes  me  that  the  real  author,  whoever  he  be, 
richly  deserves  to  be  named  in  “Notes  and 
Queries.” 

“ Me,  the  contented  man  desires. 

The  poor  man  has,  the  rich  requires; 

Tire  raiser  gives,  the  spendthrift  saves. 

And  all  must  carry  to  their  graves.” 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessarj^  to  add  that  the 
answer  is,  nothing.  Alfred  Gattv. 

July  1.  1850. 

Smoke  Money?'  — Under  this  name  is  col- 
lected every  year  at  Battle,  in  Sussex,  by  the 
Constable,  one  penny  from  every  householder, 
and  paid  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  What  is  its 
origin  and  meaning  ? B. 

'■‘■Itapido  contrarius  orhi."  — What  divine  of  the 
seventeenth  century  adopted  these  woi'ds  as  his 
motto  ? They  are  part  of  a line  in  one  of  Owen’s 
epigrams.  N.  B. 

Lord  Richard  Christophihis.  — Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  any  account  of  Lord  Richard  Christo- 
philus,  a Turk  converted  to  Christianity,  to  whom, 
immediately  after  the  Restoration,  in  July,  1660, 
the  Privy  Council  appointed  a pension  of  50h 
a-year,  and  an  additional  allowance  of  2Z.  a-week. 

CH. 

Fiz-gigs.  — In  those  excellent  poems,  Sandys’s 
Paraphrases  on  Job  and  other  Books  of  the  Bible, 
there  is  a word  of  a most  destructive  character  to 
the  effect.  Speaking  of  leviathan,  he  asks, — 

“ Canst  thou  with pierce  him  to  the  quick?” 

It  may  be  an  ignorant  question,  but  I do  not 
know  what  fiz-gigs  are.  C.  B. 

Specimens  of  Erica  in  Bloom.  — Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  oblige  me  by  the  inforination 
where  I can  procure  specimens  in  bloom  of  the 
following  plants,  viz.  Erica  crescenta.  Erica  pape- 
rina,  E.  purpurea,  E.  flammea,  and  at  what  season 
they  come  into  blossom  in  England  ? If  specimens 
are  not  procurable  without  inudi  expense  and 
trouble,  can  you  supply  me  with  the  name  of  a work 
in  which  these  plants  are  figured  ? E.  S. 

Dover. 

Michael  Scott,  the  Wizard. — What  works  by 
Michael  Scott,  the  reputed  wizard,  (Sir  Walter’s 
Bern  ex  Machina  in  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel), 
have  been  printed  ? X.  Y.  A. 

Stone  Chalices. — Can  any  of  the  readers  of 
“Notes  and  Queries”  inform  me  whether  the 
use  of  stone  chalices  was  authorised  by  the  ancient 
constitutions  of  the  Church ; and,  if  so,  at  what 
period,  and  where  the  said  constitutions  were 
enacted?  X.  Y.  A. 
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ULEICH  VON  HDTTEN  AND  THE  “ EPISTOEiE  OBSCD- 
RORUM  VIRORUM.” 

(Vol.  ii.,  p-  55.) 

I have  never  seen  the  article  in  the  Quxirterly 
Review  to  which  your  correspondent  H.  B.  C. 
alludes : he  will  [)robably  find  it  by  reference  to 
the  index,  which  is  not  just  now  within  my  reach. 
The  neat  London  edition,  1710,  of  the  Epistolce 
was  given  by  IMichael  Mattaire.  There  ai'e  several 
subsequent  reimpressions,  but  none  worth  notice 
except  that  by  Henr.  Guil.  llotermund,  Hanover, 
1827,  8vo. ; and  again,  with  improvements,  “cum 
nova  prjefatione,  nec  non  illustratioue  historica 
circa  originem  earum,  atque  notitia  de  vita  et 
scriptis  virorum  in  Epistolis  occurentium  aucta,” 
1830,  both  in  8vo. 

The  best  edition,  however,  is  that  given  by 
Dr.  Ernst  Miinch,  Leipsic,  1827,  8vo.,  with  the 
I following  title  : — 

I “ EpistoliE  Obscurorutn  Virorum  alinque  .®vi 

! Decimi  sexti  Monimenta  Rarissiraa.  Die  Briefe 

I der  Finsterlinge  an  Magister  Ortuinus  von  Deventer, 

I nebst  andern  sehr  seltenen  Beitriigen  zur  Literatur- 
Sitten-und-Kirchengeschicbte  des  xvi"  Jabrbunderts.” 

This  contains  many  important  additions,  and  a 
copious  historical  introduction.  Both  the  editors 
write  in  German. 

That  this  admirable  satire  produced  an  immense 
effect  at  the  period  of  its  publication,  there  can  be 
no  doubt ; but  that  it  has  ever  been  thoroughly 
understood  and  relished  among  us  may  be  doubted. 
Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  i., 
seems  to  have  been  disgusted  with  the  monkish 
! dog-Latin  and  bald  jokes,  not  recnllectiiig  that  this 
I was  a necessary  and  essential  part  of  the  design. 

I Nor  is  it  strange  that  Steele,  who  was  perhaps  not 
I very  well  acquainted  with  the  history  ot  literature, 

! should  have  misconceived  the  nature  of  the  pub- 
lication, when  we  learn  from  an  epistle  of  Sir 
. Thomas  More  to  Erasmus,  th.at  some  of  the  stupid 
i theologasters  themselves,  who  were  held  up  to 
ridicule,  received  it  with  approbation  as  a serious 
■ work : — 

“ Epist.  Ohs.  Viror.  operas  pretium  est  viclere  quan- 
; topere  placeant  omnibus,  et  doctis  joto,  et  iiidoctis  serio, 
! qui  dum  rideraus,  putant  rideri  stylum  tantum,  quern 
illi  non  defendunt,  sed  gravitate  sententiarum  dicunt 
! compensatum,  et  latere  sub  rudi  vagina  pulcherriinum 
j gladiuin.  Ltinam  fuisset  inditus  libello  alius  titulus  ! 
I Profecto  intra  centum  annos  homines  studio  stupidi 
non  sensissent  nasum,  quamquam  rhinocerolico  longio- 
rem.”  * 


• “ Ubi  primum  exissent  Ep.Oh.  V.  miro  Monacbo- 
rum  applausu  exceptae  sunt  apud  Britannos  a Francis- 
canis  ac  Dominicanis,  qui  sibi  persuadebant,  eas  in 
Keuchlini  contumeliam,  et  Monachorum  favorem,  serio 


Erasmus  evidently  enjoyed  the  witty  contriv- 
ance, though  he  affects  to  disapprove  it  as  an 
anonymous  libel.  Simler,  in  his  life  of  Bullinger, 
relates  that  on  the  first  reading  Erasmus  fell  into 
such  a fit  of  laughter  as  to  burst  an  abscess  in  his 
face  with  which  he  was  at  that  time  troubled,  and 
which  prevented  the  necessity  of  a ^surgical 
operation. 

The  literary  history  of  the  Epistolw  and  the 
Dialogue  is  involved  in  obscurity.  That  Ulrich 
von  Hutten  had  a large  share  in  their  concoction 
there  can  be  no  doubt ; and  that  he  was  assisted  by 
Grotus  liubianus  and  Hermann  von  Busch,  if  not 
by  others,  seems  highly  probable.  The  authorship 
of  Lamentationes  Obscurorum  Virorum  is  a paradox 
which  has  not  yet  been  solved.  They  are  a.parody, 
but  a poor  one,  of  the  Epistola,  and  in  the  second 
edition  are  attributed  to  Ortuinus  Gratius.  If 
they  are  by  him,  he  must  have  been  a dull  dog  in- 
deed ; but  by  some  it  has  been  thought  that  they 
are  the  work  of  a Beuchlinist,  to  mystify  the  monks 
of  Cologne,  and  render  them  still  more  ridiculous  : 
yet,  as  the  Pope’s  bull  against  the  Epistolce,  and 
Erasmus’s  disapproving  letter,  find  a prominent 
place,  and  some  other  well-grounded  inculpations 
occur,  it  appears  to  me  that  some  slender-witted 
advocate  of  the  enemies  of  learning  has  here  shown 
his  want  of  skill  in  handling  the  weapons  of  the 
adversary. 

How  much  Sir  Thomas  More  was  pleased  with 
the  writings  of  Hutten  we  may  gather  from  the 
opening  of  a letter  which  Erasmus  addressed  to 
Hutten,  giving  an  interesting  account  of  his  illus- 
trious friend,  in  August,  1519  : — 

“ Quod  Thom®  Mori  ingenium  sic  deamas,  ac  pene 
dixerira  deperis,  nimirum  scriptis  illius  infiainmatus, 
quibus  (ut  vere  scribis)  nihil  esse  potest  neque  doctius 
neque  festiviiis  ; istuc  mihi  crede,  clarissime  Huttene 
tibi  cum  muitis  commune  est,  cum  More  mutuum 
etiam.  Nam  is  vicissim  aded  scriptorum  tuorum  genio 
delectatur,  ut  ipse  tibi  propemodum  invideam.” 

The  Dialogue  (Mire  Festivus),  which  in  the  edi- 
tion of  1710  occurs  between  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  the  Epistolce,  bears  especial  marks  of 
Hutten’s  manner,  and  is  doubtless  by  him.  The 
interlocutors  are  three  of  the  illustrious  obscure, 
Magisters  Ortuinus,  Lupoldus,  and  Gingolphus, 
and  the  first  act  of  the  comedy  consists  in  their  ob- 
servations upon  the  promoters  of  learning,  Reuch- 
lin,  Erasmus,  and  Faber  Stapulensis,  who  after- 
wards make  their  appearance,  and  the  discussion 
becomes  general,  but  no  impression  can  be  made 
upon  the  stupid  and  prejudiced  monks.  The 
theme  is,  of  course,  the  inutility  of  the  new  learn- 
ing, Hebrew  and  Greek  and  correct  Latinity.  One 
short  passage  seems  to  me  admirable:  — 


proditus  : quainque  quidam  egregie  doctus,  sed  nasutis- 
simus,  fingeret  se  nonnihil  offendi  stylo,  consolati  sunt 
hominem.” — Erasm.  Epist.  979- 
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“ M.  Ging.  Et  Sanctus  Ambvosius,  Sanctus  Au- 
gustinus, et  alii  omnes  zelossimi  doctores  non  sciebant 
ipsi  bene  tot,  sicut  iste  Ribaldi  ? M.  Ort,  Ipsi  de- 
berent  interponere  suis.  M.  Lup.  Non  bene  indige- 
mus  de  suo  Gra:co.  M.  Ging.  Videtur  eis,  qui 
sciunt  dicere  ton,  ion,  logos,  monsotiros,  legoim,  taff,  hagi~ 
otatos,  quod  ipse  sciunt  plus  quam  Deus.  M.  Ort. 
Magister  noster  Lupolde,  creditis,  quod  Deus  curat 
inultum  de  iste  Grseco  ? M.  Lup.  Certe  non,  Ma- 
gistei'  noster  Ortuine,  ego  credo,  quod  Deus  non  curat 
multum.” 

Ranke,  in  Lis  History  of  the  Reformation,  has 
very  justly  estimated  the  merits  and  character  of 
these  remarkable  productions  : — 

“ We  must  not  look  for  the  delicate  apprehension 
and  tact,  which  can  only  be  formed  in  a highly  polished 
state  of  society,  nor  for  the  indignation  of  insulted  mo- 
rality expressed  by  the  ancients  : it  is  altogether  a ca- 
ricature, not  of  finished  individual  portraits,  but  of  a 
single  type  ; — a clownish  sensual  German  priest,  his 
intellect  narrowed  by  stupid  wonder  and  fanatical 
hatred,  who  relates  with  silly  naivete  and  gossiping 
confidence  the  various  absurd  and  scandalous  situations 
into  which  he  falls.  These  letters  are  not  the  work  of 
a high  poetical  genius,  but  they  have  truth,  coarse 
strong  features  of  resemblance,  and  vivid  colouring.” 

Ranke  mentions  another  satire,  which  appeared 
in  March,  1320,  directed  against  John  Eck,  the 
opponent  of  Luther,  the  latter  being  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a successor  of  Reuchlin,  under  the  title 
of  Abgehobelte  Ech,  or  Eccius  dedolatus,  “ which, 
for  fantastic  invention,  striking  and  crushing  truth, 
and  Aristophanic  wit,  far  exceeded  the  Literm 
Obsc.  V.,  which  it  somewhat  resembled.”  I have 
not  yet  been  able  to  meet  with  this;  but  such  high 
praise,  from  so  judicious  a critic,  makes  me  very 
desirous  to  see  and  peruse  it.  S.  W.  Singer. 

Mickleham,  July  3.  1850. 

Epistolm  Ohscurorum  Virorum. — Your  Querist 
H.  B.  C.  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  55 — 57.)  will  find,  in  the  53rd 
vol.  Edinb.  Rev.  p.  180.,  a long  article  on  tliese 
celebrated  letters,  containing  much  of  the  inform- 
ation required.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in 
page  195.  we  are  told  — 

” In  1710  there  was  printed  in  London  the  most 
elegant  edition  that  has  ever  appeared  of  these  letters, 
which  the  editor,  Mich.  Mattaire,  gravely  represents 
as  the  productions  of  their  ostensible  authors.” 

Now  this  edition,  though  neat,  has  no  claim  to 
be  termed  most  elegant,  which  is  hardly  to  be  re- 
conciled with  what  the  reviewer  says  in  a note, 
p.  210.,  “ that  the  text  of  this  ed.  of  1710  is  of  no 
authority,  and  swarms  with  typographical  blun- 
ders.” 

The  work  on  its  first  appearance  produced  great 
excitement,  and  was  condemned  by  Rope  Leo  X. 
See  Diet,  des  Livres  Condamnes,  ^c.,  par  Peignot, 
tom.  ii.  p.  218. 

Many  amusing  anecdotes  and  notices  are  to  be 


found  in  Bayle’s  Diet.  See  particulai’ly  sub  no- 
mine Erasmus.  Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Mel. 
pt.  i.  sec.  2.  Mem.  3.  sub.  6.  citing  Jovius  in 
Elogiis,  says, — 

“ Hostratus  cucullatus  adeo  graviter  ob  Reuchlini  li- 
brum  qui  inscribitur,  Epistolaj  Ohscurorum  Virorum 
dolore  simul  et  pudore  sauciatus,  et  seipsum  interfe- 
cerit.  ” 

See  also  Nouv.  Diction.  Historique  in  the  ac- 
count of  Gratius,  O. 

There  is  also  a good  article  on  these  letters  in 
a very  excellent  work  entitled  Analectabiblion,  or 
Extraits  Critique  de  divers  Livres  rares,  ^c.,  tires 
du  Cabinet  du  Marq.  D.  R.  {pure').  Paris,  1836. 
2 tomes  8vo.  F.  R.  A. 

Epistolce  Ohscurorum  Virorum.  — The  article 
inquired  for  by  H.  B.  C.  (Vol.ii.,  p.  55.)  is  probably 
one  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  liii.  p.  180.,  at- 
tributed to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  distin- 
guished Professor  of  Logic  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  CH. 


CAXTOn’s  PRINTING-OrnCE. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  99.) 

Mr.  Rimbauet  is  wrong  in  giving  to  Abbot 
Milling  the  honour  of  being  the  patron  of  Caxton, 
which  is  due  to  Abbot  Esteney.  Mr.  C.  Knight, 
in  his  Life  of  Caxton,  which  appropriately  formed 
the  first  work  of  his  series  of  Weekly  Volumes,  has 
the  following  remarks  upon  the  passage  from  Stow, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Rimbault : — 

“ The  careful  historian  of  London  here  committed 
one  error  ; John  Islip  did  not  become  abbot  of  West- 
minster till  1500.  John  Esteney  was  made  abbot  in 
1474,  and  remained  such  until  his  death  in  1498.  His 
predecessor  was  Thomas  Milling.  In  Dugdale’s  Mo- 
nasticon  we  find,  speaking  of  Esteney,  ‘ It  was  in  this 
abbot’s  time,  and  not  in  that  of  Milling,  or  in  that  of 
Abbot  Islip,  that  Caxton  exercised  the  art  of  printing 
at  Westminster.’” — p.  140. 

I have  no  work  at  hand  to  which  I can  refer 
for  the  date  of  Milling’s  death,  but  if  1492  be  cor- 
rect, perhaps  he  may  have  been  promoted  to  a 
bishoprick. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Rimbault’s  remark,  that 
Caxton  first  mentions  the  place  of  his  printing  in 
1477,  so  that  he  must  have  printed  some  time  with- 
out informing  us  where,  I may  be  allowed  to  ob- 
serve that  it  seems  highly  probable  he  printed,  and 
indeed  learned  the  art,  at  Cologne.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  book  of  his  translation  of  the  Recuyell 
of  the  Histoi-yes  of  Troye,  Caxton  says  : — 

“ Thus  end  I this  book,  which  I have  translated 
after  mine  author,  as  nigh  as  God  hath  given  me  cun- 
ning, to  whom  be  given  the  laud  and  praises I 

have  practised  and  learned,  at  my  great  charge  and  dis- 
pense, to  ordain  this  said  book  in  print,  after  the  manner 
and  form  as  you  may  here  see.” 
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And  on  the  title-page  he  informs  us  : — 

“ Whj’che  sajd  translacion  and  werke  was  begonne 
in  Brugis  in  1468,  and  ended  in  the  holy  cyte  of  Colen, 

19  Sept.  1471.” 

This  may  refer  to  the  translation  only  ; but  as 
Caxton  was  both  translator  and  printer,  it  does  not 
seem  unreasonable  to  regard  it  as  indicating  when 
his  entire  labour  upon  the  work  was  brought  to 
a dose.  I might  support  the  view  that  Caxton 
printed  at  Cologne  by  other  arguments  which 
would  make  the  matter  tolerably  certain  (see  Life 
of  Caxton,  p.  125.,  &c.)  ; but  as  the  excellent  little 
work  to  which  I am  indebted  for  these  particulars 
is  so  well  known,  and  so  easily  accessible,  I should 
not  be  justified  in  occupying  more  of  your  space, 
and  I will  therefore  conclude  with  noting  that 
the  parochial  library  at  Shipdham,  in  Nortblk,  is 
said  to  contain  books  printed  by  Caxton  and  other 
I early  printers.  Perhaps  some  one  of  your  corre- 
' spondents  would  record,  for  the  general  benefit,  of 
what  they  consist.  Aeun. 

Dr.  Rimbault  has  evidently  not  seen  a short 
article  on  Caxton’s  printing  at  Westminster,  which 
I inserted  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April, 

I ' 1846,  nor  the  reference  made  to  it  in  the  magazine 
: for  June  last,  p.  630.,  or  he  would  have  admitted 
: that  his  objections  to  Dr.  Dibdin’s  conjectures  on 

, this  point  had  been  already  stated  ; moreover,  I 
think  he  would  have  seen  that  the  difficulty  had 
! ; been  actually  cleared  up.  In  truth,  the  popular 
i misapprehension  on  this  subject  has  not  been  occa- 
' sioned  by  any  obscurity  in  the  colophons  of  the 
great  printer,  or  in  the  survey  of  Stow,  but 
i I merely  by  the  erroneous  constricted  sense  into 
! : which  the  word  abbey  has  passed  in  this  country. 

' Caxton  himself  tells  us  he  printed  his  books  in 
; “ th’  abbay  of  Westminstre,”  but  he  does  not 
say  in  the  church  of  the  abbey.  Stow  distinctly 
i says  it  was  in  the  almonry  of  the  abbey ; and  the 
handbill  Dr.  Rimbault  refers  to  confirms  that 
I fact.  The  almonry  was  not  merely  “within  the 
I precincts  of  the  abbey,”  it  was  actually  a part  of 
the  abbey.  Dr.  Rimbault  aims  at  the  conclusion 
! ' that  “ the  old  chapel  of  St.  Anne  was  doubtless 
' ' the  place  where  the  first  printing-office  w’as  erected 
' in  England.”  But  why  so  ? Did  not  the  chapel 
continue  a chapel  until  the  Reformation,  if  not 
later  ? And  Caxton  would  no  more  set  up  his 
press  in  a chapel  than  in  the  abbey-church  itself. 
Stow  says  it  was  erected  in  the  almonry.  The 
j I almonry  was  one  of  the  courts  of  the  abbey,  (situ- 
I ! ated  directly  west  of  the  abbey-church,  and  not 
1 ; east,  as  Dr.  Dibdin  surmised)  ; it  contained  a 
^ I chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Anne,  and  latterly  an  alms- 
] ' house  erected  by  the  Lady  Margaret.  Tlie  latter 
' probably  replaced  other  offices  or  lodgings  of 
greater  antiquity,  connected  with  the  duties  of 
! ! the  almoner,  or  the  reception  and  relief  of  the 
‘ poor ; and  there  need  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  one 


of  these  holdings  that  the  Abbot  of  Westminster 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  our  proto-typographer. 
There  was  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  his  so 
doing  if  we  view  the  circumstance  in  its  true  light ; 
for  the  scriptoria  of  the  monasteries  had  ever  been 
the  principal  manufactories  of  books.  A single 
press  was  now  to  do  the  work  of  many  pens.  The 
experiment  was  successful ; “ after  which  time,” 
as  Stow  goes  on  to  say,  “ the  like  was  practised 
in  the  Abbeys  of  St;  Augustine,  at  Canterbury, 
St.  Alban’s,  and  other  monasteries.”  The  monks 
became  printers  instead  of  scribes  ; but  they  would 
not  ordinarily  convert  their  churches  or  chapels 
into  printing-houses.  The  workmen,  it  is  true, 
term  the  meetings  held  for  consultation  on  their 
common  interests  or  pleasures,  their  chapels;  and 
whether  this  may  have  arisen  from  any  parti- 
cular instance  in  which  a chapel  was  converted 
into  a printing-house,  I cannot  say.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  origin  of  this  term  these  Queries  may 
be  proposed : — Is  it  peculiar  to  printers  and  to 
this  country  ? Or  is  it  used  also  in  other  trades 
and  on  the  Continent?  John  Gough  Nichols. 


THE  NEW  TEMPLE. 

Although  I am  unable  to  give  a satisfactory  re- 
ply to  Mk.  Foss’s  inquiries,  such  information  as  I 
have  is  freely  at  his  service.  It  may,  at  all  events, 
serve  as  a finger-post  to  the  road. 

My  survey  gives  a most  minute  extent,  of  35 
preceptories,  23  “camerse”  of  the  Hospitallers, 
13  preceptories  formerly  commandries  of  the 
Templars,  74  limbs,  and  70  granges,  impropriations, 
&c.,  and,  among  them  all,  not  a single  one  of  the 
valuation  of  the  New  Temple  itself.  Reprises  of 
that  establishment  are  entered,  but  no  receipts. 

The  former  are  as  follows  : 

“ In  emendationem  et  sustentationem  ecclesie  Novi 
Templi,  London,  et  in  vino,  cera,  et  oleo,  et  ornamentis 
ejusdem  - - - - - - -x  in.” 

“ In  uno  fratri  [sic]  Capellano  et  octo  Capellanis 
secularibus,  deservientibus  ecclesiam  quondam  Templa- 
riorum  apud  London,  vocatam  Novum  Templum, 
prout  ordinatum  est  per  totum  consilium  totius  rcgni, 
pro  aniraabus  fundatorum  dicti  Novi  Templi  et  alia 
[sic]  possessionum  alibi  - - - - Iv  m 

“ Videlicet,  fratri  Capellano,  pro  se  et  ecelesia,  xv  m., 
et  cuilibet  Capellano,  v m.,  ubi  solebant  esse,  tempore 
Templariorum,  unus  Prior  ecclesie  et  xij  Capellani 
seculares. 

“ Item  in  diversis  pensionibus  solvendis  diversis 
personis  per  annum,  tam  in  Curia  domini  Regis,  quam 
Justiciariis  Clericis,  Officiariis,  et  aliis  ministris,  in 
diversis  Curiis  suis,  ac  etiam  aliis  familiaribus  magna- 
tum,  tam  pro  terris  tenementis,  redditibus,  et  liber- 
tatibus  hospitalis,  quam  Templariorum,  et  maxiine  pro 
terris  Templariorum  raanutenendis,  videlicet,  Baro- 
nibus  in  Scaccario  domini  Regis  Domino  Roberto  de 
Sadyngton,  militi,  Capitali  baroni  de  Scaccario,  xl.” 
&c.  &c. 
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enumerating  pensions  to  the  judges,  clerks,  &c.,  in 
all  the  courts,  to  the  amount  of  above  60J.  per 
annum.  To 

“ Magnatibus,  secretariis,  et  familiaribus  doiniiii 
Regis  et  aliorum 

the  pensions  enumerated  amount  to  about  440Z. 
per  annum. 

Then,  to  the  treasurer,  barons,  clerks,  &c.,  of  the 
Exchequer  (140  persons)  : — 

“ Bis  in  anno,  videlicet,  tempore  yemali,  pilliolafurrata 
pellura  minuti  varii  et  bogeti,  et  quedain  non  furrata; 
et  tempore  estivali  totidem  pilliola  lineata  de  sindone, 
et  quedam  non  lineata,  unicuique  de  Curia  Scaccarii 
predicti,  tarn  minoribus  quam  majoribus,  secundum 
gradus,  statum,  et  officium  personarum  predictarum, 
que  expense  se  extendunt  annuatim  ad  - - x'*.” 

“ Item  sunt  alie  expense  facte  in  Curiis  Regis  an- 
nuatim pro  officio  generalis  procuratoris  in  diversis 
Curiis  Regis,  que  de  necessitate  fieri  oportet,  pro  bre- 
vibus  Regis,  et  Cartis  impetendis,  et  aliis  negociis  in 
eisdem  Curiis  expecliendis,  que  ad  minus  ascenduiit  per 
annum,  prout  evidencius  apparet,  per  compotum  et 
memoranda  dicti  fratris  de  Scaccario  qui  per  capitulura 
ad  illud  officium  oneratur  - - - - lx  ra.” 

“ Item  in  donis  dandis  in  Curiis  domini  Regis  et 
aliorum  magnatum  pro  favore  hnbendo  et  pro  placitis 
defendendis,  et  expensis  parliamentorum,  ad  minus  bis 
per  annum  - - - - - - -cc  m.” 

I have  made  these  extracts  somewhat  more  at 
length  than  may,  perhaps,  be  to  the  point  in  ques- 
tion, because  they  contain  much  that  is  highly 
interesting  as  to  the  apparently  questionable  mode 
in  which  the  Hospitallers  obtained  the  protection 
of  the  courts  (and  probably  they  were  not  singu- 
lar in  their  proceedings) ; annual  pensions  to  judges, 
besides  other  largesses,  and  much  of  this  “ pro 
favore  habendo,”  contrasts  painfully  with  the 
“ spotless  purity  of  the  ermine”  which  dignifies  our 
present  age. 

In  the  “ extent”  we  have  occasionally  a grange 
held  rent  free  for  life  by  a judge.  Chief  Justice 
Geffrey  de  Scrop  so  held  that  of  Penhuli  in  North- 
umberland. 

Putting  all  these  facts  together,  and  bearing  in 
mind  that,  throughout  this  elaborate  “ extent,” 
there  are  neither  profits  nor  rent  entered,  as  for  the 
Temple  itself,  so  that  it  seems  to  have  then  been 
neither  in  the  possession  nor  occupation  of  the 
Hospitallers,  is  it  not  possible  that  they  had  alien- 
ated it  to  the  lawyers,  as  a discharge  for  these 
heavy  annual  incumbrances, — prospectively,  per- 
haps, because  by  the  entry  of  these  charges  among 
the  “ reprise,”  the  life  interests,  at  all  events,  were 
still  paid ; or  perhaps  the  alienation  was  itself 
made  to  them  “ pro  favore  habendo”  in  some  trans- 
action that  the  Hospitallers  wished  to  have  car- 
ried by  the  Courts  ; or  it  may  have  been  made  as 
a bona  fide  bribe  for  future  protection.  At  all 
events,  when  we  see  such  extensive  payments  made 
annually  to  the  lawyers,  their  ultimate  possession 


of  the  fee  simple  is  no  unnatural  result.  But,  as  I 
am  altogether  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  New 
Temple,  I must  refrain  from  suggestions,  giving 
the  simple  facts  as  I find  them,  and  leaving  the  rest 
to  the  learning  and  investigation  of  your  corre- 
spondent. L.  B.  L. 


STRANGERS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

(Vol.  ii.,  pp.  17.  83.) 

Mr.  Ross  is  right  in  saying  that  “no  alteration 
has  taken  place  in  the  practice  of  the  House  of 
Commons  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  stran- 
gers.” The  practice  was  at  variance  with  the  old 
sessional  order : it  is  consistent  with  the  new 
standing  order  of  1845.  I do  not  understand  how 
any  one  can  read  these  words  of  the  new  standing 
order,  “ that  the  sergeant-at-arms  ...  do  take 
into  his  custody  any  stranger  whom  he  may  see 
...  in  any  part  of  the  house  or  gallery  appropriated 
to  the  members  of  the  House  : and  also  any  stran- 
ger who,  having  been  admitted  into  any  other  part 
of  the  house  or  galleryfi  &c.,  and  say  that  the 
House  of  Commons  does  not  now  recognise  the 
presence  of  strangers  ; nor  can  I understand  how 
Mr.  Ross  can  doubt  that  the  old  sessional  order 
absolutely  prohibited  their  presence.  It  did  not 
keep  them  out  certainly,  for  they  were  admitted 
in  the  teeth  of  it;  but  so  long  as  that  sessional 
order  was  in  force,  prohibition  to  strangers  was  the 
theory.  | 

Mr.  Ross  refers  to  publication  of  speeches.  ! 
Publication  is  still  prohibited  in  theory.  Mr.  Ross 
perhaps  is  not  aware  that  the  prohibition  of  pub- 
lication of  speeches  rests  on  a foundation  indepen- 
dent of  the  old  sessional  order  against  the  presence 
of  strangers,  — on  a series  of  resolutions  declaring 
publication  to  be  a breach  of  the  privileges  of  Par- 
liament, to  be  found  in  the  Journals  of  1642, 1694, 
1695,  1697,  1703,  1722,  and  1724. 

We  unfortunately  cannot  settle  in  your  columns 
whether,  as  Mr.  Ross  asserts,  “ if  a member  in 
debate  should  inadvertently  allude  to  the  possi-  > 
bility  of  his  observations  being  heard  by  a stranger,  j 
the  Speaker  would  immediately  call  him  to  order  ; ” ' 

but  my  strong  belief  is,  that  he  would  not : and  I 
hope,  if  there  are  any  members  of  the  House  of  I 
Commons  who  have  time  to  read  “Notes  and  | 
Queries,”  that  one  of  them  may  be  induced  to  | 
take  a suitable  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
Speaker’s  judgment. 

“ Yet  at  other  times,”  Mr.  Ross  goes  on  to  say, 

“ the  right  honourable  gentleman  will  listen  com- 
placently to  discussions  arising  out  of  the  com- 
plaints of  members  that  strangers  will  not  publish 
to  the  world  all  that  they  hear  pass  in  debate.”  If 
this  be  so,  I suppose  the  Speaker  sees  nothing  dis- 
orderly in  a complaint,  that  what  has  been  spoken 
in  Parliament  has  not  been  published  ; but  1 read 
frequently  in  my  newspaper  that  the  Speaker  in- 
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: terrupts  members  who  speak  of  speeches  having 
been  published.  “ This  is  one  of  the  inconsis- 
tencies,” Mr.  Ross  proceeds,  “resulting  from  the 
determination  of  the  House  not  expressly  to  re- 
I cognise  the  presence  of  strangers.”  Inconsistency 
I there  certainly  is,  — the  inconsistency  of  making 
I publication  a breach  of  privilege,  and  allowing  it 
to  go  on  daily. 

As  strangers  may  be  admitted  into  the  House 
I to  hear  debates,  ami  not  allowed  to  publish  what 
they  hear,  so  they  may  be  admitted,  subject  to 
I exclusion  at  certain  times,  or  when  the  House 
I chooses.  And  this  is  the  case.  The  House,  of 
i course,  retains  the  power  of  excluding  them  at  any 
, moment.  They  are  always  made  to  withdraw 
I before  the  House  goes  to  a division.  This  is  a 
matter  of  practice,  founded  probably  on  some 
supposed  reasons  of  convenience.  Again,  on  any 
member  desiring  strangers  to  be  excluded,  the 
Speaker  desires  them  to  withdraw,  without  allow- 
ing any  discussion. 

I have  only  to  notice  one  other  observation  of 
Mb.  Ross’s,  which  is  the  following  : — 

“ When  I speak  of  strangers  being  admitted,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  this  was  done  by  order  of  the 
House.  No,  everything  relating  to  the  admission  of 
strangers  to,  and  their  accommodation  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  effected  by  some  mysterious  agency,  for 
; which  no  one  is  directly  responsible.  Mr.  Barry  has 
! built  galleries  for  strangers  in  the  new  house ; but  if 
1 the  matter  were  made  a subject  of  inquiry,  it  probably 
i would  puzzle  him  to  state  under  what  authority  he  has 
acted.” 

I do  not  think  there  is  anything  mysterious  as 
regards  admission.  I am  fond  of  hearing  the  de- 
bates, and  my  parliamentary  friends  are  very  kind 
to  me.  Sometimes  I content  myself  with  an  order 
! from  a member,  which  takes  me  into  the  hinder 
seats  of  the  non-reporting  strangers’  gallery ; 
sometimes,  when  I know  beforehand  of  an  inter- 
I esting  debate,  I get  one  of  my  friends  to  put  my 
j name  on  the  “ Speaker’s  list,”  and  I then  take  my 
I seat  on  one  of  the  two  front  rows  of  the  strangers’ 

I gallery;  sometimes,  again,  I go  down  on  the 
chance,  while  the  House  is  sitting;  and  if  I am 
I fortunate  enough  to  find  any  one  of  iny  friends 
I there,  he  generally  bring.s  me,  in  a few  moments, 
an  order  from  the  Sergeant-at-arms,  which  takes 
me  also  to  the  front  row  of  the  strangers’  gallery. 
Some  benches  under  the  strangers’  gallery  are  re- 
served for  peers,  ambassadors,  and  peers’  eldest 
sons.  The  Speaker  and  the  Sergeant-at-arms  give 
permission  generally  to  foreigners,  and  sometimes 
to  some  other  persons,  to  sit  in  these  benches.  I 
do  not  know  which  officer  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons superintends  the  admission  of  reporters. 
Ladies  are  admitted  to  the  Black  Hole  assigned  to 
them,  by  orders  from  the  Sergeant-at-arms.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Speaker  and  Sergeant-at- 
arms  are  responsible  to  the  House  for  everything 


relating  to  the  admission  of  strangers ; and  with- 
out taking  upon  myself  to  say  what  is  the  authority 
under  which  Mr.  Barry  has  acted,  I have  no  doubt 
that,  in  building  galleries  for  strangers  in  the  new 
house,  he  has  done  what  is  consistent  not  only 
with  the  long  established  practice,  but,  under  the 
new  order  of  1845,  with  the  theory  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

As  regards  the  passage  quoted  by  Mb.  Jackson 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review^  the  reviewer  would 
probably  allow  that  he  had  overlooked  the  new 
standing  order  of  1845;  and  Mb.  Jackson  will 
perceive  that  the  recognition  of  the  presence  of 
strangers  does  not  legalise  the  publication  of 
speeches.  The  supposed  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
legalising  publication  is,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  then  make  itself  morally  responsible 
for  the  publication  of  any  libellous  matter  in 
speeches.  I do  not  see  the  force  of  this  difficulty. 
But  the  expediency  of  the  existing  rule  is  not  a 
proper  subject  for  discussion  in  your  columns. 

CH. 

Whatever  the  present  practice  of  the  House  of 
Commons  with  respect  to  strangers  may  be,  it 
does  not  seem  probable  that  it  will  soon  undergo 
alteration.  In  the  session  of  1849  a Select  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  fifteen  members,  and  including 
the  leading  men  of  all  parties,  was  appointed  “ to 
consider  the  present  practice  of  this  House  in  re- 
spect of  the  exclusion  of  strangers.”  The  follow- 
ing is  the  Report  of  the  Committee  in  extenso 
(Pari.  Pap.,  No.  498.  Sess.  1849)  : — 

“ That  the  existing  usage  of  excluding  strangers 
during  a division,  and  upon  the  notice  by  an  individual 
Member  that  strangers  are  present,  has  prevailed  from 
a very  early  period  of  parliamentary  history ; that 
the  instances  in  which  the  power  of  an  individual 
Member  to  exclude  has  been  exercised  have  been  very 
rare : and  that  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  your 
committee,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  making 
any  alteration  in  the  existing  practice  with  regard  to 
the  admission  or  exclusion  of  strangers.” 

This  Report  confirms  the  statement  of  Mb.  Ross 
(p.  83.,  ante),  that  within  his  experience  of  thirty- 
one  years  no  change  has  been  made  in  the  present 
rule  of  the  House  upon  this  matter,  which,  it  would 
seem,  dates  very  far  back.  The  Speaker  was  the 
only  witness  examined  before  the ’Committee,  and 
his  evidence  is  not  printed.  Aeun. 


MepItcS  to  jMtnor  sSuert'cS. 

Morganatic  Marriage  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  72.).  — Ac- 
cording to  M.,  Ducange  has  connected  this  expres- 
sion with  rrwrgin^ah ; but  I have  looked  in  vain 
for  such  connection  in  my  edition  of  the  Glossary 
(Paris,  1733).  The  truth  most  probably  is,  that 
morganatic,  in  the  phrase  “ matrimonium  ad  mor- 
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ganaticam,”  was  akin  to  tlie  Gothic  maurgjan,  sig- 
nifying, “ to  procrastinate,”  “ to  bring  to  an  end,” 
“ to  shorten,”  “ to  limit.”  This  application  of  the 
word  would  naturally  rise  out  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon  the  wile  and  children  of  a morgana- 
tic marriage.  C.  H. 

Umbrellas  (Vol.  i.,  p.  415.  436.;  ii.  25.).  — In 
Swift’s  description  of  a city  shower  {Tatler,  No. 
238.,  October  17.  1710),  umbrellas  are  mentioned 
as  in  common  use  by  women  : -- 
“ Now  in  contiguous  drops  the  flood  comes  down, 

Threatening  with  deluge  the  devoted  town  ; 

To  shops,  in  crowds,  the  daggled  females  fly, 

Pretend  to  cheapen  goods,  but  nothing  buy  ; 

The  Templar  spruce,  while  every  spout’s  abroach, 

Stays  till  ’tis  fair,  yet  seems  to  call  a coach  ; 

The  tucked-up  sempstress  walks  with  hasty  strides, 

While  streams  run  down  her  oiled  umbrella’s  sides.” 

H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club,  July  2. 

Bands  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  23.  76.) — Scarf. — I was 
glad  to  read  Aeun’s  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
the  bands  now  worn  by  the  clergy;  which,  how- 
ever, seems  merely  to  amount  to  their  being  an 
adoption  of  a Genevan  portion  of  clerical  costume. 
That  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  rulF,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  just  as  wrist-bands  have  more 
recently  succeeded  to  ruffles. 

I cannot  resist  mentioning  that  an  ingenious 
friend  suggested  to  me,  that  the  broad,  stiff,  laid- 
down  collar,  alluded  to  in  the  former  part  of  Akun’s 
communication,  possibly  gave  rise  to  the  modern 
bands  in  the  following  manner  : — When  the  scarf, 
still  in  use,  was  drawn  over  the  shoulders  and 
hung  down  in  front,  that  part  of  the  broad  collar 
which  was  left  visible,  being  divided  up  the  middle, 
presented  a shape  and  appearance  exactly  like  our 
common  bands.  Hence,  it  was  imagined,  this 
small  separate  article  of  dress  might  have  ori- 
ginated. 

Is  it  Butler,  Swift,  or  who,  that  says, — 

“ A Chrysostom  to  smoothe  his  band  in  ” ? 

Whenever  this  was  written,  it  must  have  referred 
to  our  modern  bands. 

Who  amongst  the  clergy  are  entitled  to  wear'a 
scarf?  Is  it  the  badge  of  a chaplain  only  ? or  what 
circumstances  justify  its  being  worn  ? 

Alfeed  Gatty. 

July  1.  1850. 

Bands  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  76.).  — An  early  example  of 
the  collar,  approaching  to  the  form  of  our  modern 
bands,  may  be  seen  in  the  portrait  of  Cardinal 
Beatoun,  who  was  assassinated  in  1546.  The 
original  is  in  Holyrood  Palace,  and  an  engraving 
in  Mr.  Lodge’s  Portraits.  The  artist  is  unknown, 
but  from  the  age  of  the  face  one  may  infer  that  it 
was  painted  about  1540.  C.  H. 


Jewish  Music  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  88.).  — See  a host  of  ; 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  Hebrew  music  and  ^ 
musical  instruments  in  Winer’s  Realwbrterhuch, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  120.  seq.,  3d  edit.  There  is  a good  I 
abstract  respecting  them  in  Jahn’s  Hebrew  Anti-  | 
quities,  sect.  92-96.  C.  H.  | 

North  Sides  of  Churchyards  unconsecrated 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  55.). — In  illustration  of,  not  in  answer 
to,  Mr.  Sansom’s  inquiry,  I beg  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing statement.  During  a long  series  of  years  an 
average  of  about  150  corpses  has  been  annually 
deposited  In  Ecclesfield  churchyard,  which  has 
rendered  it  an  extremely  crowded  cemetery.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  frequent  interments,  my  late 
sexton  told  me  that  he  remembered  when  there 
was  scarcely  one  grave  to  the  north  of  the  church, 
it  being  popularly  considered  that  only  suicides, 
unbaptized  persons,  and  still-born  children  ought 
to  be  buried  there.  However,  when  a vicar  died 
about  twenty-seven  years  ago,  unlike  his  prede- 
cessors, who  had  generally  been  buried  in  the  | 
chancel,  he  was  laid  in  a tomb  on  the  north  side  of 
the  churchyard,  adjoining  the  vicarage.  From 
this  time  forward  the  situation  lost  all  its  evil 
reputation  amongst  the  richer  inhabitants  of  the 
parish,  who  have  almost  entirely  occupied  it  with 
family  vaults. 

Whether  the  prejudice  against  the  north  side  of 
our  churchyard  arose  from  an  idea  that  it  was  un- 
consecrated, I cannot  tell ; but  I suspect  that,  from 
inherited  dislike,  the  poor  are  still  indisposed 
towards  it.  When  the  women  of  the  village  have 
to  come  to  the  vicarage  after  nightfall,  they  gene- 
rally manage  to  bring  a companion,  and  hurry  past 
the  gloomy  end  of  the  north  transept  as  if  they 
knew 

“ that  close  behind 
Some  frightful  fiend  did  tread.” 

I cannot  help  fancying  that  the  objection  is 
attributable  to  a notion  that  evil  spirits  haunt  the 
spot  in  which,  possibly  from  very  early  times,  such 
interments  took  place  as  my  sexton  described.  As 
a suggestion  towards  a full  solution  of  this  popular 
superstition,  I would  ask  whether  persons  who  for- 
merly underwent  ecclesiastical  excommunication 
were  customarily  buried  on  the  north  side  of 
churchyards  ? Alfeed  Gatty. 

Ecclesfield,  June  28.  1850. 

I can  only  give  from  recollection  a statement  of 
a tradition,  that  when  Jesus  Christ  died  he  turned  ; 
his  head  towards  the  south  ; and  so,  ever  since,  the  I 
south  side  of  a church  has  the  pre-eminence.  There  j 
generally  is  the  bishop’s  throne,  and  the  south  aisle  j 
of  ancient  basilicas  was  appropriated  to  men.  i 
Simple  observation  shows  that  the  supposed  sane-  j 
tity  extends  to  the  churchyard, — for  there  the 
tombstones  lie  thickest.  I 

I find  that  my  source  of  information  for  the  I 
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tradition  was  Cockerell’s  last  lecture  on  Architec- 
I ture,  AthencEum  for  1843,  p.  187.  col.  3.  A.  J.  H. 

, '•'•Men  are  hut  Children"  ^c.  — R.  G.  (Vol.  ii., 

! p.  22.)  will  find  the  line  about  which  he  inquires 
I in  Dryden’s  All  for  Love;  or,  The  World  well 
' Lost,  Act  iv.  Sc.  1. 

Dolabella  (loq.): 

“ Men  are  but  children  of  a larger  growth. 

Our  appetites  as  apt  to  change  as  theirs, 

And  full  as  craving  too,  and  full  as  vain.” 

J.  R.  M. 

King’s  College,  London,  July  12.  1850. 

Ventriloquism  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  88.).  — Mr.  Sansom 
will  find  some  curious  information  touching  the 
words  31X5  eyyavTpijiuBos,  &c.,  in  Dr.  IMaitland’s 
recent  Illustrations  and  Enquiries  relating  to 
Mesmerism,  pp.  55.  81.  The  Le.xicons  of  Drs.  Lee 
and  Gesenius  may  also  be  consulted,  under  the 
word  31X.  The  former  of  these  lexicographers 
would  rank  the  Pythian  priestess  with  “ our  mo- 
dern conjurers.”  C.  H. 

St.  Catharine’s  Hall,  Cambridge. 

I Cromwells  Estates — Magor  (Vol.  i.,  p.  277. 

I 389.).  — As  the  South  Wales  line  is  now  open  as 
j far  as  Chepstow,  it  may  not  be  tininteresting  to 
V.  to  know,  that  it  diverges  from  the  coast  between 
j Chepstow  and  Newport,  in  order  to  pass  Bishops- 
1 ton  and  Magor,  the  last  of  which  he  rightly  placed 
j in  Monmouthshire.  Seleucus. 

I (Vol.  i.,  pp.  385.473,492. ; Vol.  ii. 

I p.  44.)  is  described  in  a Narrative  of  the  late  Par- 
liament [Cromwell’s  Parliament,  d.  1656],  in  the 
Harleian  Miscellaivy,  as 

“ One  of  the  letters  of  land  in  Ireland,  receiving 
three  hundred  pounds  per  annum.” 

He  and  three  other  Irish  members.  Colonel 
Jephson,  Ralph  King,  and  Bice,  are  classed  to- 
gether in  this  tract,  which  is  hostile  to  Cromwell, 
as 

“ Persons  not  thought  meet  to  be  in  command, 
though  they  much  desire  it,  and  are  of  such  poor  prin- 
ciples and  so  unfit  to  make  rulers  of  as  they  would  not 
have  been  set  with  the  dogs  of  the  flock,  if  the  army 
and  others  who  once  pretended  to  be  honest  had  kept 
close  to  their  former  good  and  honest  principles.” 

Vincent  Gookin  voted  for  the  clause  in  the 
“Petition  and  Advice”  giving  the  title  of  “King” 
to  Cromwell.  CH. 

All-to  brake  (Vol.  i.,  p.  395.). — The  interpreta- 
tion given  is  incorrect.  “ All-to”  is  very  commonly 
used  by  early  writers  for  “ altogether  e.  g.,  “ all- 
to  behacked,”  Calf  hill’s  Answer  to  MartialVs  Trea- 
tise of  the  Cross,  Parker  Society’s  edition,  p.  3. ; 
“ all-to  becrossed,”  ihid.  p.  91.;  “ all-to  bebatted,” 
ibid.  p.  133„  &c.  &c.  The  Parker  Society  reprints 
will  supply  innumerable  examples  of  the  use  of  the 
expression. 


iilts'cclIaitrouS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

The  two  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  Critical  and  Historical 
Tracts,  which  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing, justify  to  the  fullest  the  expectations  we  had 
formed  of  them.  The  first,  Aginconrt',  a Contribu- 
tion towards  an  authentic  List  of  the  Commanders  of  the 
English  Host,  in  King  Henry  the  Fifth's  Expedition,  in 
the  Third  Year  of  his  Reign,  Mr.  Hunter  describes 
as  “ an  instalment,”  we  venture  to  add  “ a very 
valuable  instalment,”  from  evidence  which  has  been 
buried  for  centuries  in  the  unknown  masses  of  national 
records,  towards  a complete  list  of  the  English  Com- 
manders who  served  with  the  King  in  that  expedition, 
with,  in  most  cases,  the  number  of  the  retinue  which  each 
Commander  undertook  to  bring  into  the  field,  and,  in  some 
instances,  notices  of  events  happening  to  the  contingents. 
The  value  of  a work  based  upon  such  materials,  our 
historical  readers  will  instantly  recognise.  The  lovers 
of  our  poety  will  regard  with  equal  interest,  and  pe- 
ruse with  equal  satisfaction,  Mr.  Hunter’s  brochure 
entitled  Milton;  a Sheaf  of  Gleanings  after  his  Bio- 
graphers and  Anriotators,  and  admit  that  he  has  bound 
up  the  new  biographical  illustrations  and  critical  com- 
ments, which  he  has  gathered  in  that  pleasant  field  of 
literary  inquiry,  the  life  and  writings  of  Milton,  into 
a goodly  and  a pleasant  sheaf. 

Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Co.  will  commence  on  Mon- 
day, the  29th  of  this  month,  a three  days’  Sale  of  Greek, 
Roman,  and  English  Coins,  English  and  Foreign 
Medals,  Cabinets,  &c.,  the  property  of  a Gentleman 
leaving  England. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PUKCHASE. 
tin.  continuation  of  Lists  informer  Nos.) 

Odd  Volumes. 

Moultrie’s  Poems.  Vol.  I. 

*»*  Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free, 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bell,  Publisher  of  “NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,”  186.  Fleet  Street. 


ta  C0rrt^j30ulf0nt^, 

C.  J.  S.  77ie  Inscription  from  the  brass  in  Chinnor 
ChurcliyOxon,  is  Mouns.  Esmoun  de  Malyns  fitz  Mouns. 
Reynaid  de  Malyns.  Chr.  et  Isabelle  sa  feme  gisoient 
icy  Eieu  de  ses  ailmes  eit  mercy,  being  in  memory  of 
Esmond  de  Malyns  and  his  wife.  The  father,  Renald 
de  Malyns,  was  interred  in  the  same  church. 

Volume  the  First  of  Notes  and  Queries,  with 
Title-page  and  very  copious  Index,  is  now  ready,  price 
9s.  6d.,  hound  in  cloth,  and  may  he  had,  hy  order,  of  all 
Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

Errata.  In  No.  37.,  p.  .98.,  col.  2.,  1.  16.,  for  “ 1625”  read 
“1695”;  p.  101.,  1.31.,  “ Inchi^uin  ” should  be  “ Inchiguin”; 
p.  106.,  col.  2.,  1.26.  should  be  — 

And  disappoints  the  Queen,  poor  little  Chuck.” 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CORPS  OF 

Gentlemen  at  arms. 

By  James  Bunce  Curling,  Clerk  of  the  Checque. 

“ Mr.  Curling  lhas  succeeded  in  producing  a book  of  much 
lively  and  curious  historic  interest.’*  — and  Military 
Gazftte. 

“ The  author  has  made  the  most  of  his  subject,  introducing 
anecdotes  of  the  members  of  the  corps  from  its  first  institution.” 
— Atlas. 

Richard  Bentley,  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty. 
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HE  GARDENERS’  CHRONICLE  AND 

AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE, 

(The  Horticultural  Part  edited  by  Prof.  Lindley) 

Of  Saturday,  July  6.  contains  Articles  on 
Agricultural  Society  of  England, 

Prof.  Way’s  lecture  on  water 


Agriculture  of  Lancaster 
Annuals,  English  names  of 
Ash,  to  propagate 
Balsams 

Bi^e,  remedy  for  sting  of 
Botanical  names 
Butter,  rancid 
Calendar,  Horticultural 
Calendar,  Agricultural 
Carts,  Cumberland 
Cattle,  to  feed 
Clover  crops 
College,  agricultural 
Cropping,  table  of 
Cuckoo,  note  of 
Diseases  of  plants 
Drainage  reports 
Evergreens,  to  transplant,  by 
Mr.  Glend'miing 
Farming  in  Norfidk,  high 
Fanning,  Mr.  Mechi’s,  by  Mr. 
Wilkins 

Farming,  rule  of  thumb,  by  Mr. 
Wilkins 

Fruit  trees,  to  root  prune 
Gardeners’  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion, by  Mr.  Wheeler 
Gardening,  villa  and  suburban 
Grapes  in  pots 
Guano  frauds 


Highland  Patriotic  Society 
Kew,  Victoria  Regia  at 
Peel,  Sir  R.,  death  of 
Pike,  voracity  of,  by  Mr.  Lovell 
Plants,  diseases  of 
Plants,  names  of 
Potato  disease 
Reviews,  miscellaneous 
Rhododendrons,  on  Himalayas, 
by  Mr.  Munro,  Belfast 
Root  pruning 

Rosa  Manettii,by  Mr.  Paul 
Royal  Botanic  Society,  report  of 
the  Kxhibition  for  July 
Seeding,  thin,  by  i\Ir.  Mechi 
Slough  Carnation  show 
Slough  Pink  show 
Statice  armeria,  by  Mr.  Forman 
Swans,  food  of 
Thin  seeding,  by  Mr.  Mechi 
Timber  felling 

Toads*  skins,  by  Prof.  Henslow 
Transplanting  evergreens,  by 
Mr.  Glendinning 
Trees,  to  root  prune 
Trees,  to  transplant,  by  Mr. 
Glendinning 

Villa  and  suburban  gardening 
Vine,  to  summer  prune,  by  Mr. 
Lovell 

Viper,  the,  by  Mr.  Chaytor 
Water,  Prof.  Way’s  lecture  on 


The  Gardeners’  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  the  above,  tl>e  Covent-garden,  Mark-lane,  and 
Smithfiedd  prices,  with  returns  from  the  Potato,  Hop,  Hay,  and 
Seed  Market.s,  and  a complete  l^ewspapcr^  with  a condensed  ac- 
count of  all  the  ti  ansactions  of  the  week. 

Order  of  any  Newsvender Office  for  Advertisements,  5. 

Up[)er  Wellington -street,  Covent-garden,  London. 
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treated  with  tlie  care,  diligence,  and  learning  it  deserves  ; in 
which  Mr.  Foss  has  brought  to  light  many  points  previously  un- 
known, corrected  many  e»r-'rs,  and  shown  such  ample  knowledge 
of  his  subject  as  to  conduct  it  successfully  tlirough  all  the  intrica- 
cies of  a difficult  investigation,  and  such  taste  and  judgment  as  j 
will  enable  him  to  quit,  when  occasion  requires,  the  dry  details  of  , 
a professional  inquiry,  and  to  impart  to  his  work,  as  he  proceeds, 
the  grace  and  dignity  of  a philosophical  history.”  — ^ Gent. 
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ETYMOLOGY  OE  “ WHITSUNTIOE  AND  “ MASS. 

Perhaps  the  following  Note  and  Query  on  the 
much-disputed  origin  of  the  word  Whitsmiday,  as 
used  in  our  Liturgy,  may  find  a place  in  your 
journal.  None  of  the  etymologies  of  this  word  at 
present  in  vogue  is  at  all  satisfactory.  They  are — 

I.  White  Sunday  : and  this,  either — 

1.  From  the  garments  of  white  linen,  in  which 
those  who  were  at  that  season  admitted  to  the  rite 
of  holy  baptism  were  clothed  ; (as  typical  of  the 
spiritual  purity  therein  obtained:)  or, — 


2.  From  the  glorious  light  of  heaven,  sent  down 
from  the  Father  of  I.ights  on  the  day  of  Penteco.st : 
and  “ those  vast  diffusions  of  light  and  knowledge, 
which  were  tlien  shed  upon  the  Apostles,  in  order 
to  the  enlightening  of  the  world.  ” (Wheatley.) 

3.  From  the  custom  of  the  rich  bestowing  on 
this  day  all  the  milk  of  their  kine,  then  called 
white  meat,  on  the  poor.  (Wheatley,  from  Gerard 
Langbain.) 

II.  Huict  Sunday  : from  the  French,  huit,  eight ; 
i.  e.  the  eighth  Sunday  from  Easter.  (L’Estrange, 
Alliance  Div.  Off.) 

III.  There  are  others  who  see  that  neither  of 
these  explanations  can  stand  ; because  the  ancient 
mode  of  spelling  the  word  was  not  IF/u'^-sunday, 
but  TFi'<-sonday  (as  in  Wicklifl‘)i  or  Wite-soneday 
(which  is  as  old  as  Robert  of  Gloucester,  c.  A.  d. 
1270).  Hence, — 

1.  Verstegan’s  explanation: — That  it  is  Wied 
Sunday,  i.  e.  Sacred  Sunday  (from  Saxon,  wied,  or 
wihed,  a word  I do  not  find  in  Bosworth’s  A.-S. 
Diet. ; but  so  written  in  Brady’s  Clovis  Calen- 
daria,  as  below).  But  why  should  this  day  be 
distinguished  as  “sacred”  beyond  all  other  Sun- 
days in  the  year  ? 

2.  In  Cluuis  Calendaria,  by  John  Brady  (2  vols. 
8vo.  1815),  I find,  vol.  i.  p.  378.,  “Other  authori- 
ties contend,”  he  does  not  say  who  those  authorities 
are,  “ that  the  original  name  of  this  season  of  the 
year  was  Wittentide ; or  the  time  of  choosing  the 
wits,  or  wise  men,  to  the  Wittenagemote.” 

Now  this  last,  though  evidently  an  etymology 
inadequate  to  the  importance  of  the  festival,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  furnish  the  right  clue.  The  day 
of  Pentecost  was  the  day  of  the  outpouring  of  the 
Divine  Wisdom  and  Knowledge  on  the  Apostles  ; 
the  day  on  which  was  given  to  them  that  Holy 
Spirit,  by  which  was  “revealed”  to  them  “T/ie 
wisdom  of  God . . . even  the  hidden  wisdom,  which 
God  ordained  before  the  world.”  1 Cor.  ii.  7.*  It 
was  the  day  on  which  was  fulfilled  the  promise 


* The  places  in  the  New  Testament,  where  Divine 
Wisdom  and  Knowledge  are  referred  to  the  outpouring 
of  God’s  Spirit,  are  numberless.  Cf.  Acts,  vi.  3.,  1 Cor. 
xii.  8.,  Eph.  i.  8,  9.,  Col.  i.  9.,  &c.  &c. 
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made  to  them  by  Chkist,  that  “The  Comforter, 
which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will 
send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and 
bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever 
I have  said  unto  you.”  John,  xiv.  26.  When  “He, 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  came,  who  should  guide  them 
into  all  truth."  John  xvl.  13.  And  the  consequence 
of  this  “unction  from  the  Holy  One”  was,  that 
they  “knew  all  things,”  and  “ needed  not  that  any 
man  should  teach  them.”  1 John,  ii.  20.  27. 

Whit-somlay  was,  therefore,  the  day  on  which 
the  Apostles  were  endued  by  God  with  wisdom  and 
knowledge  : and  my  Query  is,  whether  the  root  of 
the  word  may  not  be  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verb,  — 

Witan,  to  know,  understand  (whence  our  wit,  in 
its  old  meaning  of  good  sense,  or  cleverness  ; and 
the  expression  “ having  one's  wits  about  one,”  &c.) ; 
or  else,  perhaps,  from  — 

Wisian,  to  instruct,  show,  inform  ; (Ger.  weisen~). 
ISTot  being  an  Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  I am  unable 
of  myself  to  trace  the  formation  of  the  word  witson 
from  either  of  these  roots : and  I should  feel 
greatly  obliged  to  any  of  your  correspondents 
who  might  be  able  and  willing  to  inform  me,  whe- 
ther that  form  is  deduceable  from  either  of  the 
above  verbs ; and  if  so,  what  sense  it  would  bear 
in  our  present  language.  I am  convinced,  that 
wisdom  day,  or  teaching  day,  would  afford  a very 
far  better  reason  for  the  name  now  applied  to 
Pentecost,  than  any  of  the  reasons  commonly  given. 
I should  observe,  that  I think  it  incorrect  to  say 
Whit-Sunday.  It  should  be  Whitsun  (Witesone) 
Day.  If  it  is  Whit  Sunday,  why  do  we  say  Easter 
Day,  and  not  Easter  Sunday  ? Why  do  we  say 
Whitsun-Tide  ? Why  does  our  Prayer  Book  say, 
Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Whitsun- week  (just  as 
before,  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  E aster-week)  ? 
And  why  do  the  lower  classes,  whose  “vulgarisms” 
are,  in  nine  cases  out  often,  more  correct  than  our 
refinements,  still  talk  about  Whitsun  Monday  and 
WTiitsun  Tuesday,  where  the  more  polite  say, 
Whit  Monday  and  Tuesday  ? 

Query  II.  As  I am  upon  etymologies,  let  me 
ask,  may  not  the  word  Mass,  used  for  the  Lord’s 
Supper  — which  Baronins  derives  from  the  He- 
brew missach,  an  oblation,  and  which  is  com- 
monly derived  from  the  “mlssa  missorum” — be 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  mess  (mes,  old  French), 
the  me'al,  the  repast,  the  supper  ? We  have  it  still 
lingering  in  the  phrase,  “ an  officers’ mess ; ” i.e. 
a meal  taken  in  common  at  the  same  table ; and 
so,  “to  mess  together,”  “messmate,”  and  so  on. 
Compare  the  Moeso-Gothic,  mats,  food  : and  maz, 
which  Bosworth  says  (A. -.S'.  Die.  sub  voc.  Mete) 
is  used  for  bread,  food,  in  Otfrid’s  poetical  para- 
phrase of  the  Gospels,  in  Alemannic  or  High  Ger- 
man, published  by  Graff,  Konigsberg,  1831. 

II.  T.  G. 

Clapton.’ 


FOLK  LORE. 

Sympathetic  Cures. — Possibly  the  following  ex- 
cerpt may  enable  some  of  your  readers  and  Folk- 
lore collectors  to  testify  to  the  yet  lingering  exist- 
ence, in  localities  still  unvisited  by  the  “ iron 
horse,”  of  a superstition  similar  to  the  one  referred 
to  below.  I transcribe  it  from  a curious,  though 
not  very  rare  volume  in  duodecimo,  entitled 
Choice  and  Experimental  Receipts  in  Physich  and 
Chirurgery,  as  also  Cordial  and  Distilled  Waters 
and  Spirits,  Perfumes,  and  other  Curiosities.  Col- 
lected by  the  Honourable  and  truly  learned  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  Kt.,  Chancellour  to  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  Mother.  London : Printed  for  H. 
Bronie,  at  the  Star  in  Little  Britain,  1668. 

“A  Sympathetic  Cure  for  the  Tooth-ach With  an 

iron  nail  raise  and  cut  the  gum  from  about  the  teeth 
till  it  bleed,  and  that  some  of  the  blooil  stick  upon  the 
nail ; then  drive  it  into  a woodden  beam  up  to  the 
head  ; after  this  is  done  you  never  shall  have  the  tooth- 
ach  in  all  your  life.”  The  author  naively  adds:  “ But 
whether  the  man  used  any  spell,  or  said  any  words 
while  he  drove  the  nail,  1 know  not ; only  I saw  done 
all  that  is  said  above.  This  is  used  by  severall  certain 
persons.” 

Amongst  other  “ choice  and  experimental  re- 
ceipts” and  “curiosities”  which  in  this  little  tome 
are  recommended  for  the  cure  of  some  of  the  “ ills 
which  flesh  is  heir  to,”  one  directs  the  patient  to 

“ Take  two  parts  of  the  moss  growing  on  the  skull 
of  a dead  man  (pulled  as  small  as  you  can  with  the 
fingers).” 

Another  enlarges  on  the  virtue  of 

“ A little  bag  containing  some  powder  of  toads 
calcined,  so  that  the  bag  lay  always  upon  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  next  the  skin,  and  presently  it  took  away  all 
pain  as  long  as  it  hung  there  ; but  if  you  left  off  the 
bag  the  pain  returned.  A bag  continueth  in  force  but 
a month ; after  so  long  time  you  must  wear  a fresh 
one.” 

This,  he  says,  “ a person  of  credit”  told  him. 

Henry  Campkin. 

Reform  Club,  June  21.  1850. 

Cure  for  Ague.  — One  of  my  parishioners,  suf- 
fering from  ague,  was  advised  to  catch  a large 
spider  and  shut  him  up  in  a box.  As  he  pines 
away,  the  disease  is  sujiposed  to  wear  itself  out. 

3- 

L — Rectorj',  Somerset,  July  8.  1850. 

Eating  Snakes  a Charm  for  growing  young.  — 
I send  you  the  following  illustrations  of  this  curiotis 
receipt  for  growing  young.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
correspondents  will  furnish  me  with  some  otliers, 
and  some  additional  light  on  the  subject.  Fuller 
says,  — 

“ A gentlewoman  told  an  ancient  batchelour,  who 
looked  very  ytnniy,  that  she  thought  he  had  eaten  a 
snake:  ‘ No,  mistris,’  (said  he),  ‘it  is  because  I never 
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meddled  witli  any  snakes  which  maketh  me  look  so 
"oung.” — Hohj  State,  1642,  p.  36. 

“ He  hath  left  oil' o’  late  to  feed  on  snakes  ; 

His  beard’s  turned  white  again.” 

Massinger,  Old  Law,  Act  v.  Sc.  I. 

“ He  is  your  loving  brother,  sir,  and  will  tell  nobody 
But  all  he  meets,  that  you  have  eat  a snake. 

And  are  grown  ymmg,  gamesome,  and  rampant.” 
Ibid,  Elder  Brother,  Act  iv.  Sc.  4. 

Jaeltzberg. 


LONG  MEG  OF  WESTMINSTER. 

]\Ir.  Cnnningliara,  in  liis  HandhooTi  of  London 
(2nd  edition,  p.  540.),  lias  the  following  passage, 
under  the  head  of  “ Westminster  Abbey  : ” 

“ Observe.  — Effigies  in  south  cloister  of  several  of 
the  early  abbots  ; large  blue  stone,  uninscribed,  (south 
cloister),  marking  the  grave  of  Long  Meg  of  Westmin- 
ster, a noted  virago  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II.” 

Tliis  amazon  is  often  alluded  to  by  our  old 
writers.  Her  life  was  printed  in  1582;  and  she 
was  the  heroine  of  a play  noticed  in  Henslowe’s 
Diary,  under  the  date  February  14,  1594.  She 
also  figured  in  a ballad  entered  on  the  Stationers’ 
books  in  that  year.  In  Holland's  Leaguer,  1632, 
mention  is  made  of  a house  kept  by  Long  Meg  in 
Southwark : — 

“ It  was  out  of  the  citie,  yet  in  the  view  of  the  citie, 
only  divided  by  a delicate  river;  there  was  many  handsome 
buildings,  and  many  hearty  neighbours,  yet  at  the  first 
foundation  it  was  renowned  for  nothing  so  much  as  for 
the  memory  of  that  famous  amazon  Longa  Margarita, 
who  had  there  for  many  yeeres  kept  a famous  infamous 
house  of  open  hospitality.” 

According  to  Vaughan’s  Golden  Grove,  1608, — 
“ Long  Meg  of  Westminster  kept  alwaies  twenty 
conrtizans  in  her  house,  whom,  by  their  pictures,  she 
sold  to  all  commers.” 

From  these  extracts  the  occupation  of  Long 
Meg  may  be  readily  guessed  at.  Is  it  then  likely 
that  such  a detestable  character  would  have  been 
buried  amongst  “ goodly  friars”  and  “ holy  abbots” 
in  the  cloisters  of  our  venerable  abbey  ? I think 
not;  but  I have  considerable  doubts  as  to  whether 
Meg  was  a real  personage. — Query.  Is  she  not 
akin  to  Tom  Thumb,  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  Doctor 
Rat,  and  a host  of  others  of  the  same  type  ? 

The  stone  in  question  is,  I know,  on  account  of 
its  great  size,  jokingly  called  “ Long  Meg  of  West- 
minster” by  the  vulgar;  but  no  one,  surely,  before 
Mr.  Cunningham,  ever  seriously  supposed  it  to  be 
her  burying-place.  Henry  Keefe,  in  his  Monu- 
menta  Westmonasteriensa,  1682,  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  monument : — 

“ That  large  and  stately  plain  black  marble  stone 
(which  is  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  Long  Meg  of 
ll'est minster)  on  the  north  side  of  Laurentius  the  abbot, 
was  placed  there  for  Gervasius  de  Blois,  another  abbot 


of  this  monastery,  who  was  base  son  to  King  Stephen, 
and  by  him  placed  as  a monk  here,  and  afterwards 
made  abbot,  who  died  anno  1160,  and  was  buried 
under  this  stone,  having  this  distich  formerly  thereon  : 
“ De  regnum  genere  pater  hie  Gervasius  ecce 
Monstrat  defunctns,  mors  rapil  omne  genus." 

Felix  Summerly,  in  his  Handbook  for  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  p.  29.,  noticing  the  cloisters  and  the 
efligies  of  the  abbots,  says, — 

“ Towards  this  end  there  lies  a large  slab  of  blue  mar- 
ble, whichis  called ‘Long  Meg’ o.  Westminster.  Though 
it  is  inscribed  to  Gervasius  de  Blois,  abbot,  1160, 
natural  son  of  King  Stephen,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
buried  under  a small  stone,  and  tradition  assigns  ‘Long 
Meg  ’ as  the  gravestone  of  twenty-six  monks,  who 
were  carried  off  by  the  plague  in  1349,  and  buried  to- 
gether in  one  grave.” 

The  tradition  here  recorded  may  be  correct. 
At  any  rate,  it  carries  with  it  more  plausibility 
than  that  recorded  by  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

[Some  additional  and  curious  allusions  to  this  pro- 
bably mythic  virago  are  recorded  in  Mr.  Halliwell’s 
Descriptive  Notices  of  Popular  English  Histories,  printed 
for  the  Percy  Society.] 


A NOTE  ON  SPELLING.  “ SANATORY,”  “ CON- 

NECTION.” 

I trust  that  “Notes  and  Queries”  may,  among 
many  other  benefits,  improve  spelling  by  example 
as  well  as  precept.  Let  me  make  a note  on  two 
words  that  I find  in  No.  37. : sanatory,  p.  99.,  and 
connection,  p.  98. 

Why  ‘■'■sanatory  laws?”  Satiare  is  to  cure,  and 
a curing-place  is,  if  you  like,  properly  called 
sanatorium.  But  the  Latin  for  health  is  .sanitas, 
and  the  laws  which  relate  to  health  should  be  called 
sanitary. 

Analogy  leads  us  to  connexion,  not  connection; 
plecto,  plexus,  complexion ,-  flecto,  Jlexus,  inflexion ; 
necto,  nexus,  connexion,  &c. ; while  the  termination 
ction  belongs  to  words  derived  from  Latin  verbs 
whose  passive  particijiles  end  in  ctus : as  lego, 
lectus,  collection ; irijecio,  injectus,  injection ; seco, 
secius,  section,  &c.  CH. 


iiltnor 

Pasquinade  on  Leo  XLL.  — The  Query  put  to  a 
Pope  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  104.),  which  it  is  diliicult  to 
believe  could  be  put  orally,  reminds  me  of  Pope 
Leo  XII.,  who  was  repoi'ted,  whether  truly  or  not, 
to  have  been  the  reverse  of  scrupulous  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life,  but  was  remarkably  strict  after  he 
became  Pope,  and  was  much  disliked  at  Rome,  per- 
haps bec.ause,  by  his  maintenance  of  strict  discipline, 
he  abridged  the  amusements  and  questionable  in- 
dulgences of  the  people.  On  account  of  his  death, 
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which  took  place  just  before  the  time  of  the  carnival 
in  1829,  the  usual  festivities  were  omitted,  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  following  pasquinade,  which 
was  much,  though  privately,  circulated : — 

“ Tre  cose  mal  fecesti,  O Padre  santo  : 
Accettar  il  papato, 

Viver  tanto, 

Morir  di  Carnix'ale 
Per  destar  piafito.” 

J.Mn. 


Shakspeare  a Brass-riibher.  — I am  desirous 
to  notice,  if  no  commentator  has  forestalled  me, 
that  Shakspeare,  among  his  many  accomplishments, 
was  sufficiently  beyond  his  age  to  be  a brass-rubber : 
“ What’s  on  this  tomb 

I cannot  read  ; the  character  I 11  take  with  wax." 

Titnon  of  Athens,  v.  4. 

From  the  “soft  impression,”  however,  alluded 
to  in  the  next  scene,  his  “wax”  appears  rather  to 
have  been  the  forerunner  of  gutta  percha  than  of 
heel-ball.  T.  S.  Lawrence. 


California. — In  the  Voyage  round  the  World,  by 
Captain  George  Shelvocke,  begun  Feb.  1719,  he 
says  of  California  (Harris's  Collection,  vol.  i. 
p.  2.33.)  : — 

“The  soil  about  Puerto,  Seguro,  and  very  likely  in 
most  of  the  valleys,  is  a rich  black  mould,  which,  as 
you  turn  it  fresh  up  to  the  sun,  appears  as  if  inter- 
mingled with  gold  dust ; some  of  which  we  endeavoured 
to  purify  and  wash  from  the  dirt ; but  though  we 
were  a little  prejudiced  against  the  thoughts  that  it 
could  be  possible  that  this  metal  should  be  so  promis- 
cuously and  universally  mingled  with  common  earth, 
yet  we  endeavoured  to  cleanse  and  wash  the  earth  from 
some  of  it ; and  the  more  we  did  the  more  it  appeared 
like  gold.  In  order  to  be  further  satisfied  I brought 
away  some  of  it,  which  we  lost  in  our  confusion  in 
China.” 


How  an  accident  prevented  the  discovery,  more 
than  a century  back,  of  the  golden  harvest  now 
gathering  in  California  ! E.  N.  W. 

Southwark. 


Mayor  of  Misride  and  Musters  of  the  Pastimes. 
—The  word  Maior  of  Misrule  appears  in  the 
Harl.  MSS.  2129.  as  having  been  on  glass  in  the 
year  1591,  in  Denbigh  Church. 


“5  Edw.  VI.,  a gentleman  (Geo.  Ferrarsj,  lawyer, 
poet,  and  historian,  appointed  by  the  Council,  and 
being  of  better  calling  than  commonly  his  predecessors, 
received  his  commission  by  the  name  of  ‘ Master  of 
the  King’s  Pastimes.’” — Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes, 
•IdO. 

“ 1578.  Edward  Baygine,  cursitor,  clerk  for  writ- 
ing and  passing  the  Queen’s  leases,  ‘ Comptroller  of  the 
Queen’s  pastimes  and  revels,’  clerk  comptroller  of  her 
tents  and  pavilions,  commissioner  of  sewers,  burgess  in 
Parliament.” — Gvvillim,  Heraldry,  1724  edit. 

A.  C. 


Poland  and  Oliver. — Canciani  says  there  is  a * 
figure  in  the  church  porch  at  Verona  which,  from 
being  in  the  same  place  with  Roland,  and  mani- 
festly of  the  same  age,  he  supposes  may  be  Oliver, 
armed  with  a spiked  ball  fastened  by  a chain  to  a 
staff  of  about  three  feet  in  length.  Who  are 
Roland  and  Oliver  f There  is  the  following  de- 
rivation of  the  saying  “a  Koland  for  your  Olivei',”  ,■ 
without  any  reference  or  authority  attached,  in  my  , 
note-book : — 


“ Charlemagne,  in  his  expedition  against  the 

Saracens,  was  accompanied  by  two  ‘ steeds,'  some  wri- 
ters say  ‘ pages,’  named  Roland  and  Oliver,  who  were 
so  excellent  and  so  equally  matched,  that  the  equality 
became  proverbial  — ‘ I’ll  give  you  a Roland  for  your 
Oliver’  being  the  same  as  the  vulgar  saying,  ‘ I’ll  give 
you  tit  for  tat,’  i.e.  ‘ I’ll  give  you  the  same  (whether  in 
a good  or  bad  sense)  as  you  give  me.’” 

Jaeltzberg. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  THREE  MEN  AND  THEIR  BAG 
OF  MONET. 


Lord  Campbell,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Chancellors, 
relates,  in  connection  with  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Lord 
Keeper  Ellesmere,  a very  common  story,  of  which 
I am  surprised  he  did  not  at  once  discern  the 
falsehood.  It  is  that  of  a widow,  who  having  a 
sum  of  money  entrusted  to  her  by  three  men, 
which  she  was  on  no  account  to  return  except  to 
the  joint  demand  of  the  three,  is  afterwards  art- 
fully persuaded  by  one  of  them  to  give  it  up  to 
him.  Being  afterwards  sued  by  the  other  two, 
she  is  successfully  defended  by  a young  lawyer, 
who  puts  in  the  plea  that  she  is  not  bound  to  give 
up  the  money  at  the  demand  of  only  two  of  the 
parties.  In  this  ense  this  ingenious  gentleman  is 
the  future  chancellor.  The  story  is  told  of  the 
Attorney-GeneralNoy,  and  of  an  Italian  advocate, 
in  the  notes  to  Rogers’  Italy.  It  is  likewise  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  smaller  tales  in  Lane’s  Ara- 
bian Nights;  but  here  I must  remark,  that  the 
Eastern  version  is  decidedly  more  ingenious  than 
the  later  ones,  inasmuch  as  it  exculpates  the  keeper 
of  the  deposit  from  the  “ laches  ” of  which  in  the 
other  cases  she  was  decidedly  guilty.  Three  men 
enter  a bath,  and  entrust  their  bag  of  money  to 
the  keeper  with  the  usual  conditions.  IVhile 
bathing,  one  feigns  to  go  to  ask  for  a comb  (if  I 
remember  right),  but  in  reality  demands  the 
money.  The  keeper  properly  refuses,  when  he 
calls  out  to  his  companions  within,  “ He  won't  give 
it  me.”  They  unwittingly  respond,  “ Give  it  him,” 
and  he  accordingly  walks  off  with  the  money.  I 
think  your  readers  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
tale  has  suffered  considerably  in  its  progress  west- 
ward. 

My  object  in  troubling  you  with  this,  is  to  ask 
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whether  any  of  your  subscribers  can  furnish  me 
with  any  other  versions  of  this  popular  story,  either 
Oriental  or  otherwise.  Bracklev. 

Putney,  July  17. 


THE  GEOMETRICAL  FOOT. 

In  several  different  places  I have  discussed  the  ex- 
istence and  length  of  what  the  inatheinaticians  of 
the  sixteenth  century  used,  and  those  of  the  seven- 
teenth talkedahout,  under  the  name  of  the  geometrical 
foot,  of  four  palms  and  sixteen  digits.  (See  the  Phi- 
losophiccd  Magazine  from  December  1841  to  hlay 
1842;  the  P«n,7iy  Cyclopedia,  “ Weights  and  Mea- 
sures,” pp.  197,  198;  and  Arithmetical  Boohs,  &c  , 
pp.  5 — 9.)  Various  works  give  a figured  length  of 
this  foot,  whole,  or  in  halves,  according  as  the  jiage  j 
will  permit ; usually  making  it  (before  the  shrinking 
of  the  paper  is  allowed  for)  a very  little  less  than  9ji 
inches  English.  The  works  in  which  I have  as  yet 
found  it  are  Reisch,  Margarita  Philosophica,  1508  ; 
StofHer’s  Elucidatio  Astrolahii,  1524;  Fernel’s  ^ 
Momdospharium,  1526;  li.dhnl,  Astrolahii  Declara-  \ 
tio,  1552;  Ranius,  Geome^ri'a,  1569  and  1580;  Ryff,  j 
Questiones  Geomctrice,  1621.  Query.  In  what 
other  works  of  the  sixteenth,  or  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  is  this  foot  of  palms  and  digits  to 
be  found,  figured  in  length  ? What  are  their  titles? 
W hat  the  several  lengths  of  the  foot,  half  foot,  or 
palm,  within  the  twentieth  of  an  inch?  Are  the 
divisions  into  palms  or  digits  given  ; and,  if  so,  are 
they  accurate  subdivisions?  Of  the  six  names 
above  mentioned,  the  three  who  are  by  far  the  best 
known  are  Stoffler,  Fernel,  and  Ramus;  and  it  so 
happens  that  their  subdivisions  are  much  more 
correct  than  those  of  the  other  three,  and  their 
whole  lengths  more  accordant.  A.  De  Morgan. 


iUliunr  C^ucrtc^. 

Plurima  Gemma.  — Who  is  the  author  of  the 
couplet  which  seems  to  be  a version  of  Gray’s 

“ Full  many  a gem  of  purest  ray  serene,”  &c.  ? 

“ Plurima  gemma  latet  c<ECa  tellure  sepulta, 
Plurima  neglecto  fragrat  odore  rosa.” 

s.  w.  s. 

Emmofe  de  Hastings. — 

“EMMOTE  I>E  HASTINGES  GIST  ici”  &c. 

A very  early  slab  with  the  above  inscription 
was  found  in  1826  on  the  site  of  a demolished 
transept  of  Bitton  Church,  Gloucester.  By  its  side 
was  laid  an  incised  slab  of  — De  Bitton.  Both 
are  noticed  in  the  Archaologia,  vols.  xxii.  and 
xxxi. 

Hitherto,  after  diligent  search,  no  notice  what- 
ever has  been  discovered  of  the  said  person.  The 
supposition  is  that  she  was  either  a Miss  De  Bitton 
married  to  a Hastings,  or  the  widow  of  a Has- 


tings married  secondly  to  a De  Bitton,  and  there- 
fore buried  with  that  family,  in  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth century.  If  any  antiqu.arian  digger  should 
discover  any  mention  of  the  lady,  a communication 
to  that  efi'ect  will  be  thankfully  received  by 

H.  T.  Ellacombe. 

Bitton. 

Boozy  Grass.  — What  is  the  derivation  of 
“ boozy  grass,”  which  an  outgoing  tenant  claims 
for  his  cattle  ? Johnson  has,  “Boose,  a stall  for  a 
cow  or  ox  (Saxon).”  A.  C. 

Gradely.  — What  is  the  meaning,  origin,  and 
usage  of  this  word  ? I remember  once  hearing  it 
used  in  Yorkshire  by  a man,  who,  speaking  of  a 
neighbour  recently  dead,  said  in  a tone  which  im- 
plied esteem  : “ Aye,  he  was  a gradely  fellow.” 

A.  W.  H. 

Hats  worn  hy  Females. — Were  not  the  hats 
worn  by  the  females,  as  represented  on  the  Myd- 
delton  Brass,  jteculiar  to  Wales  ? An  engraving 
is  given  in  Pennant’s  Tour,  2 vols.,  wliere  also  may 
be  seen  the  hat  worn  by  Sir  John  Wynne,  about 
1500,  ajiparently  similar  to  that  on  the  Bacon 
Monument,  and  to  that  worn  by  Bankes.  A MS. 
copy  of  a similar  one  (made  in  1635,  and  then 
called  “very  auntient”)  may  be  seen  in  the  Ilar- 
leian  MS.  No.  1971.  {Rosiit'lale  Pedigree),  though 
apparently  not  older  than  Elizabeth’s  time.  With 
a coat  of  arms  it  was  “ wrought  in  backside  work” — 
the  meaning  of  which  is  doubtful.  What  is  that  of 
the  motto,  “ Oderpi  du  pariver  ?”  A.  C. 

Feltham's  Works,  Queries  respecting. — 

“ He  that  is  courtly  or  gentle,  is  among  them  like 
a merlin  after  Michaelmas  in  the  field  with  crows.” — 
A Brief  Character  of  the  Low  Countries,  by  Owen  Fel- 
tha  n.  Folio,  London,  1661. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  proverb  ? 

As  a confirmation  of  the  opinion  of  some  of  your 
correspondents,  that  monosyllables  give  force  and 
nature  to  language,  the  same  author  says,  page  59., 
of  the  Dutch  tongue, — 

“ Stevin  of  Bruges  reckons  up  2170  monosillables, 
which  being  compounded,  how  richly  Jo  they  grace  a 
tongue.” 

Will  any  of  your  correspondents  kindly  inform 
me  of  the  titles  of  Owen  Feltham’s  works.  I have 
his  Resolves,  and  a thin  folio  volume,  1661,  printed 
for  Anne  Seile,  102  pages,  containing  Lnsoria,  or 
Occasional  Pieces ; A Brief  Character  of  the  Louj 
Countries ; and  some  Letters.  Are  these  all  he 
wrote  ? The  poem  mentioned  by  Mr.  Kersley,  be- 
ginning— 

“ When,  dearest,  I but  think  of  thee,” 
is  printed  among  those  in  the  volume  1 have,  with 
the  same  remark,  that  it  had  been  printed  as  Sir 
John  Suckling’s.  E.  N.  W. 
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Eilion  Basilice. — 

“ E1K^1N  BA2IAIKH,  or,  The  True  Pourtraiture  of 
Eis  Sacred  Majestce  Charles  the  //.  In  Three  Books. 
Beginning  from  his  Birth,  IS.'iO,  unto  this  present  year, 
1660;  wherein  is  interwoven  a coinpleat  History  of 
the  High-born  Dukes  of  York  and  Glocester.  By  R.  F., 
Esq.,  an  eye-witness. 

“ Q.UO  nihil  majus  meliusve  tends 
Fata  donavere,  bonique  divi 
Nec  dabunt,  quamvis  redeant  in  aurum 
Tempora  priscum.”  Horat. 

“"Orau  Til'’  eupris  eimadovura  t5>v  icaKciv 
'ylvoaice  Todrov  tu  reAei  Tnjpovfiei/ov.” 

G.  Naz  Carm. 

“ more  than  conqueror.” 

“ London,  printed  for  H.  Brome  and  H.  March,  at 
the  Gun,  in  Ivy  Lane,  and  at  the  Princes’  Arms,  in 
Chancery  Lane,  neer  Fleet  Street,  1660.” 

The  cover  has  “ C.  R.”  under  a crown.  What 
is  the  history  of  this  volume.  Is  it  scarce,  or  worth 
nothing  ? A.  C. 

“ Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  Guest." 
— Whence  comes  the  sentence  — 

“Welcome  the  coining,  speed  the  parting  guest?” 

E.  N.  W^ 

Carpets  and  Boom-paper. — Carpets  were  in 
Edward  III.’s  reign  used  in  the  palace.  What 
is  the  exact  date  of  their  introduction  ? When 
did  they  come  into  general  use,  and  when  were 
rushes,  &c.,  last  used?  Room-paper,  when  was 
it  introduced  ? Jarltzberg. 

Cotton  of  Finchley.  — Can  some  one  of  your 
readers  give  me  any  particulars  concerning  the 
family  of  Cotton,  which  was  settled  at  Finchley, 
Middlesex,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century?  C.  F. 

Wood  Carving  in  Snow  J217Z.— Can  any  one  ex- 
plain the  wood  carving  over  the  door  of  a house 
at  the  corner  of  Snow  Hill  and  Skinner  Street.  It 
is  worth  rescuing  from  the  ruin  impending  it.  A.  C. 

Walrond  Family. — Can  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form me  what  jvas  the  maiden  name  of  Grace,  the 
wife  of  Col.  Humphry  Walrond,  of  Sea,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  a distinguished  loyalist,  some 
time  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bridgewater,  and 
Governor  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes  in  1 660.  She 
was  living  in  1635  and  1668.  Also  the  names  of 
his  ten  children,  or,  at  all  events,  his  three  youngest. 
I have  reason  to  believe  the  seven  elder  were 
George,  Humphry,  Henry,  John,  Thomas,  Bridget, 
and  Grace.  W.  Downing  Bruce. 

Translations. — ^IVhat  English  translations  have 
appeared  of  the  famous  Fpistoloe  Obscurorum 
Virorum  f 

Has  La  Chiave  del  Gahinetto  del  Signor  Borri 
(by  Joseph  Francis  Borri,  the  Rosier ucian)  ever 


been  translated  into’  English  ? I make  the  same  <i 
Query  as  to  Le  Compte  de  Gabalis,  which  the  « 
Abbe  de  Rillau  founded  on  Borri’s  work?  j 

Jaretzberg.  I 

Bonny  Dundee  — Graham  of  Claverhovse.  — 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  the  origin  ; 
of  the  term  “ Bonny  Dundee?  ” Does  it  refer  to 
the  fair  and  flourishing  town  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tay,  or  to  the  remarkable  John  Graham  of  Claver-  i 
house,  who  was  created  Viscount  of  Dundee,  after  ; 
the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  England, 
and  whose  person  is  admitted  to  have  been  emi- 
nently beautiful,  whatever  disputes  may  exist  as 
to  his  character  and  conduct  ? 

2.  Can  reference  be  made  to  the  date  of  his 
birth,  or,  in  other  words,  to  his  age  when  he  was 
killed  at  Killycrankie,  on  the  27th  of  July,  1689. 
All  the  biographies  which  I have  seen  are  silent 
upon  the  point.  W.  L.  M. 

Franz  von  Sicltingen. — Perusing  a few  of  your 
back  numbers,  in  a reply  of  S.  W.  S.  to  R.  G. 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  336.),  I read  : 

“ 1 bad  long  sought  for  a representation  of  Slckingen, 
and  at  length  found  a medal  represented  in  the  Sylloge 
Numismatum  Elegantiorum  of  Luckius,”  &c. 

I now  hope  that  in  S.  W.  S.  I have  found  the 
man  who  is  to  solve  an  obstinate  doubt  that  has 
long  possessed  my  mind : Is  the  figure  of  the 
knight  in  Durer’s  well-known  print  of  “ The 
Knight,  Death,  and  the  Devil,”  a portrait  ? If  it 
be  a portrait,  is  it  a portrait  of  Franz  von  Sickin- 
gen,  as  Kugler  supposes  ? The  print  is  said  to  ^ 
bear  the  date  1513.  I have  it,  but  have  failed  to 
discover  any  date  at  all.  H.  J.  H, 

Sheffield. 

5’ 

Blackguard. — When  did  this  word  come  into  i 
use,  and  from  what  ? 1 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  the  Elder  Brother,  I 
use  it  thus  : — 1 

“ It  is  a faith  | 

That  we  will  die  in,  since  from  the  blackguard  | 
To  the  grim  sir  in  office,  there  are  few 
Hold  other  tenets.” 

Thomas  Hobbes,  in  his  Microcosmus,  says, — 

“ Since  my  lady’s  decay  I am  degraded  from  a cook,  i 
and  I fear  the  devil  himself  will  entertain  me  but  for  one  i 
of  his  blackguard,  and  he  shall  be  sure  to  have  his  roast  . 
burnt.” 

Jarltzberg. 

Meaning  of  “ Pension."  — The  following  an- 
nouncement appeared  lately  in  the  London  news-  f 
papers : — 

“ Gray’s  Inn.  — At  a Pension  of  the  Hon.  Society  ■) 
of  Gray’s  Inn,  holden  this  day,  Henry  Wm.  Vincent,  ; 
Esq.,  her  Majesty’s  Remembrancer  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  w'as  called  to  the  degree  of  Barrister  at 
Law.” 
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I I have  inquired  of  one  of  the  oldest  benchers  of 
I Gray’s  Inn,  now  resident  in  the  city  from  which  I 
I write,  for  an  explanation  of  the  origin  or  meaning 

I i of  the  phrase  “ pension,”  neither  of  which  was  he 
l;  acquainted  with;  informing  me  at  tlie  same  time 

I I that  the  Query  had  often  been  a subject  discussed 
I among  the  learned  on  the  dais,  but  that  no  definite 
I ‘ solution  had  been  elicited. 

Had  the  celebrated  etymologist  and  antiquary, 

I Mr.  Ritson,  formerly  a member  of  the  Society,  been 
I living,  he  might  have  solved  the  difficulty.  But 
r I have  little  doubt  that  there  are  many  of  the 
r erudite,  and,  I am  delighted  to  find,  willing  readers 

II  of  your  valuable  publication  who  will  be  able  to 
I furnish  a solution.  J.  M.  G. 

I Worcester. 

j Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  American  Arms. — -What 

' is  the  origin  of  the  American  arms,  viz.  stars  and 
stripes  ? Jarltzberg. 

Passages  from  Shahspeare. — May  I beg  for  an 
, interpretation  of  the  two  following  passages  from 
Shakspeare : — 

“ Isab.  Else  let  my  brother  die, 

If  not  a feodary,  but  only  he, 

Owe,  and  succeed  thy  weakness.” 

I Measure  for  Measure,  Act  ii.  Sc.  4. 

“ Imogen.  Some  jay  of  Italy, 

i Whose  mother  was  her  painting,  liath  betrayed  him.” 
Cymbeline,  Act  iii.  Sc.  4. 

King’s  College,  London.  Trebor. 

Nursery  Rhyme.  — What  is  the  date  of  the  nur- 
sery rhyme  — 

“ Come  when  you’re  called, 

Do  what  you’re  bid, 

i Shut  the  door  after  you. 

Never  be  chid?  ” — Ed.  1754. 

|!  In  Howell’s  Letters  (book  i.  sect.  v.  letter  18. 

I p.  211.  ed.  1754)  I find  — 

I “ He  will  come  when  you  call  him,  go  w'hcn  you  bid 
I him,  and  shut  the  door  after  him.” 
j J.  E.  B.  Mayor. 

! Il  George”  worn  hy  Charles  I. — I should  be  glad 
[j  i if  any  of  your  correspondents  could  give  me  infor- 
1 1 ‘ matiou  as  to  who  is  the  present  possessor  of  the 

I “ George”  worn  by  Charles  I.  It  was,  I believe, 
in  the  possession  of  the  late  Marquis  AVellesley, 
but  since  his  death  it  has  been  lost  sight  of.  Such 
a relic  must  be  interesting  to  either  antiquaries  or 
royalists.  Sperans. 


been  banished  from  thence,  became  king  in  Fries- 
land, and  that  his  descendants  came  over  to  Eng- 
land, and  settled  in  Kent  and  Norfolk.  Pedigrees 
of  the  Kentish  branch  exist:  but  that  of  Norfolk 
was  distinct.  Guillim  refers  to  some  of  the  name 
in  Friesland.  T.  S.  Lawrence. 

Salingen  a Sword  Cutler. — A sword  in  my  pos- 
session, with  inlaid  basket  guard,  perhaps  of  the  ! 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  inscribed  I 
on  the  blade  “ Salingen  me  fecit.”  If  this  is  the  [ 
name  of  a sword  cutler,  who  was  he,  and  when  and  j 
where  did  he  live  ? T.  S.  Lawrence,  j 

Billingsgate. — May  I again  solicit  a reference  to  1 
any  early  drawing  of  Belins  gate?  That  of  1543  j 
kindly  referred  to  by  C.  S.  was  already  in  my  pos-  j 
session.  I am  also  obliged  to  Vox  for  his  Note. 

W.  W. 

“ Speak  the  Tongue  that  Shakspeare  spoke.” — Can 
you  inform  me  of  the  author’s  name  who  says, — 

“ They  speak  tlie  tongue  that  Shakspeare  spoke. 

The  faith  and  morals  hold  that  iMilton  held,”  &c.  ? 

and  was  it  applied  to  the  early  settlers  of  New 
England  ? X. 

Genealogical  Queries. — Can  any  of  your  genea- 
logical readers  oblige  me  with  replies  to  the  fol- 
lowing Queries  ? 

1.  To  what  family  do  the  following  arms  belong  ? 
They  are  given  in  Blomfield’s  Norfolk  (ix.  413.)  as 
impaled  with  the  coat  of  William  Donne,  Esq.,  of 
Letheringsett,  Norfolk,  on  his  tomb  in  the  church 
there.  He  died  in  1684. 

On  a chevron  engrailed,  two  lioncels  rampant, 
between  as  many  crescents. 

Not  having  seen  the  stone,  1 cannot  say  whether 
Blomfield  has  blazoned  it  correctly  ; but  it  seems 
possible  he  may  have  meant  to  say, — 

On  a chevron  engrailed,  between  two  crescents, 
as  many  lioncels  rampant. 

2.  Which  Sir  Philip  Courtenay,  of  Powderham, 
was  the  father  of  Margaret  Courtenay,  who,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  married  Sir  Robert  Carey,  Knt.? 
and  who  was  her  mother  ? 

3.  W here  can  I find  a pedigree  of  the  fiimily  of 

B obertson  of  Muirtown,  said  to  be  descended  from 
John,  second  son  of  Alexander  Robertson,  of 
Slrowan,  by  his  second  wife.  Lady  Elizabeth 
Stewart,  daughter  of  John,  Earl  of  Athol,  brother 
of  King  James  II.  ? which  John  is  omitted  in  the 
pedio^ree  of  the  Strowan  family,  in  Burke’s  Landed 
Gentry.  C.  R.  hi. 

Parson,  the  Staffordshire  Giaid.  — Harwood,  in 
a note  to  his  edition  of  Erdeswick’s  Staffordshire, 
p.  289.,  says, — 

‘‘  This  place  [Westbroinwich]  gave  birth  to  William 
Parsons,  [query  Walter,]  the  gigantic  porter  of  King 


Family  of  Manning  of  Norfolk.  — Can  any  of 
your  readers  supply  me  with  an  extract  from,  or 
the  name  of  a work  on  heraldry  or  genealogy, 
containing  an  account  of  the  family  of  Alarming  of 
Norfolk.  Such  a work  was  seen  by  a relative  of 
mine  about  fifty  years  since.  It  related  that  a 
Count  Manning,  of  Manning  in  Saxony,  having 
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.Tames  I.,  whose  picture  mas  at  Whitehall;  and  a bas- 
relief  of  him,  with  Jeffry  Hudson  the  dwarf,  was 
fixed  in  the  front  of  a house  near  the  end  of  a bagnio 
court,  Newgate-stveet,  probably  as  a sign.” 

Plot,  ill  liis  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire, 
gives  some  instances  of  the  great  strength  of 
Parsons. 

I shall  feel  much  obliged  if  you  or  your  readers 
will  inform  me,  1.  Whether  there  is  any  mention 
of  Parsons  in  contemporary,  or  other  works  ? 
2.  Whether  the  portrait  is  in  existence  ? if  so, 
where?  Has  it  been  engraved  ? C.  H.  B. 

Westhroinwich. 

Unicorn  in  the  Royal  Arms. — When  and  why 
was  the  fabulous  animal  called  the  unicorn  first 
used  us  a supiiorter  for  the  royal  arms  of  England? 

E.  C. 

The  Frog  and  the  Crow  of  Ennow.  — I should 
be  glad  to  get  an  answer  to  the  following  Query 
from  some  one  of  your  readers : — I remember 
some  few  odd  lines  of  a song  I used  to  hear  sung 
many  years  ago,  and  wish  to  learn  anything  as  re- 
gards its  date,  authorship,  — indeed,  any  particu- 
lars ; and  where  I shall  be  likely  to  find  it  at 
length.  What  I remember  is,  — 

“ Tliere  was  a little  frog  lived  in  the  river  swim-o. 

And  there  was  an  old  crow  lived  in  the  wood  of 
Ennow, 

Come  on  shore,  come  on  shore,  said  the  crow  to  the 
frog  again -o  ; 

Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you,  sir,  said  the  frog  to  the 
crow  of  Ennow. 

But  there  is  sweet  music  under  yonder  green  willow, 

And  there  are  the  dancers,  the  dancers,  in  yellow.” 

M. 

“ She  ne'er  with  treacherous  Kiss." — Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  where  the  following  lines 
are  to  be  found  ? 

■“  She  ne’er  with  treacherous  kiss  her  Saviour  stung. 
Nor  e’er  denied  Him  with  unholy  tongue  ; 

Slie,  when  Apostles  shrank,  could  danger  brave  — 
Last  at  His  cross,  and  earliest  at  His  grave  !” 

C.  A.  H. 

Incidit  in  Scyllam"  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  85.). — 

“ Incidit  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Charyhdim  ; 

Sic  morbum  fiigiens,  incidit  in  medicos.” 

Has  any  of  your  readers  met  with,  or  heard  of 
the  second  short  line,  appendant  and  appurtenant 
to  the  first  ? I think  it  was  Lord  Grenville  who 
quoted  them  as  found  somewhere  together. 

Eortunatus  Dwareis. 


a treatise  De  Venationibus  Rerum  Memorabilium. 
Can  any  of  the  readers  of  “Notes  and  Queries” 
state  whether  any  of  these,  the  titles  of  which  are 
certainly  calculated  to  excite  our  curiosity,  are 
known  to  be  in  existence,  and,  if  so,  where  ? It 
is  presumed  that  they  have  never  been  printed. 

Phiuo-Chaucer. 

Ciric-Sceat,  or  Church-scot. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  explain  the  following  passage  from  Canute’s 
Letter  to  the  Archbishops,  &c.  of  England,  a.  d. 
lO.Tl.  {Wilkins  Cone.  t.  i.  p.  298.):  — 

“ Et  in  festivitate  Sancti  Martini  primltiae  seminum 
ad  ecclesiam,  sub  cujus  parochia  quisque  degit,  quae 
Anglice  Cute  sect  nominatur.” 

J.B. 

[If  our  correspondent  refers  to  the  glossary  in  the 
second  vol.  of  Mr.  Thorpe’s  admirable  edition  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Laws,  which  he  edited  for  tlie  Record 
Commission  under  the  title  of  Ancient  Laws  and  Insti- 
tutes of  England,  he  will  find  s.v.  Ciric-  Sceat  — Primi- 
ti(E  Seminum,  church-scot  or  shot,  an  ecclesiastical  due 
payable  on  the  day  of  St.  Martin,  consisting  chiefly  of 
corn ; ” a satisfactory  answer  to  his  Query,  and  a refer- 
ence to  this  very  passage  from  Canute.] 

Welsh  Language. — Perhaps  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents would  favour  me  with  a list  of  the  best 
books  treating  on  the  Welsh  literature  and  lan- 
guage ; specilying  the  best  grammar  and  dictionary. 

Jaretzberg. 

Armenian  Language. — This  copious  and  widely- 
circulated  language  is  known  to  but  few  in  this 
country.  If  this  meets  the  eye  of  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  it,  will  he  kindly  direct  me  whither 
I may  find  notices  of  it  and  its  literature  ? Father 
Aucher’s  Grammar,  Armenian  and  English 
(Venice,  1819),  is  rather  meagre  in  its  details. 
I have  heard  it  stated,  I know  not  on  what  autho- 
rity, that  Lord  Byron  composed  the  English  part  of 
this  grammar.  This  grammar  contains  the  two 
Apocryphal  Epistles  found  in  the  Armenian  Bible, 
of  the  Corinthians  to  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians.  Like  the  Greek  and  German,  “ the 
different  modes  of  producing  compound  epithets 
and  words  are  the  treasure  and  ornament  of  the 
Armenian  langtiage  : a thousand  varieties  of  com- 
pounded words  may  be  made  in  this  tongue,”  p.  10. 
I believe  we  liave  no  other  grammar  of  this  lan- 
guage in  English.  Jari.tzberg. 


IlcpIicS. 

a treatise  on  equivocation. 


Nicholas  Brigham's  TFor^«.— Nicholas  Brigham, 
who  erected  the  costly  tomb  in  Poets’  Corner  to 
the  memory  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  (which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  repair  by  a subscript  ion  of  five  shillings 
from  the  admirers  of  the  poet),  is  said  to  have 
written,  besides  certain  nuscellaneous  poems, 
Alemoirs  by  way  of  Diary,  in  twelve  Books  ; and  j 


]\Iy  attention  has  recently  been  drawn  to  the 
inquiry  of  J.  M.  (Vol.  i.,  p.  260.)  respecting  the 
work  bearing  this  name.  He  inquires,  “ Was  the 
book  ever  extant  in  MS.  or  print  ? What  is  its 
size,  date,  and  extent?”  These  questions  may 
in  part  be  answered  by'  the  following  extracts  from 
Parsons’s  Treatise  tending  to  Mitigation,  1607,  to 
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wLich  J.  M.  refers  as  containing,  “ perhaps,  all 
the  substance  of  the  Roman  equivocation,”  &c.  It 
appears  from  these  extracts  that  the  treatise  was 
circulated  in  MS. ; that  it  consisted  often  chapters, 
and  was  on  eight  or  nine  sheets  of  paj>er.  If  Par- 
sons’ statements  are  true,  he,  who  was  then  at 
Douay,  or  elsewhere  out  of  England,  had  not  seen 
it  till  three  years  after  it  was  referred  to  publicly 
I by  Sir  E.  Coke,  in  1604.  Should  the  description 
aid  in  discovering  the  tract  in  any  library,  it  may 
in  answering  J.  M.’s  second  Query,  “ Is  it  now 
extant,  and  where?” 

L (Cap.  i.  § ili.  p.  440.)  : — 

|i  “ To  hasten  then  to  the  matter,  I am  first  to  ad- 
monish the  reader,  that  wheras  this  minister  doth  take 
upon  him  to  confute  a certain  Catholicke  manuscript 
Treatise,  made  in  defence  of  Equivocation,  and  inter- 
im cepted  (as  it  seemeth)  by  them,  I could  never  yet  come 
I,  to  the  sight  therof,  and  therfore  must  admit,”  &c. 

And  (p.  44.)  : — 

“ This  Catholicke  Treatise,  which  I have  hope  to 
see  ere  it  be  long,  and  if  it  come  in  time,  I may  chance 
by  some  appendix,  to  give  you  more  notice  ot  the  par- 
ticulars.” 

I In  the  conclusion  (cap.  xiii.  § ix.  p.  553.)  : — 

“ And  now  at  this  very  instant  having  written 
hitherto,  cometh  to  my  handes  the  Catholicke  Ireatise 

itselfe  of  Equivocation  before  mencyoned,”  &c 

“ Albeit  the  whole  Treatise  itselfe  be  not  large,  nor  con- 

I teyneth  above  8 or  9 shectes  of  written  paper.” 

I And  (§  xi.  p.  554.):  — 

‘‘  Of  ten  chapters  he  omitteth  three  without  men- 
tion,” 

I.  B. 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON  THE  DERIVATION  OF  THE 
WORD  “ NEWS.” 

I have  too  much  respect  for  the  readers  of 
j “Notes  AND  Queries”  to  consider  it  necessary 
i to  point  out  seriatim  the  false  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  -IVIr.  Hickson,  at  page  81. 

I The  origin  of  “ news  ” may  now  be  safely  left  to 
i itself,  one  thing  at  least  being  certain  — that 
I the  original  purpose  of  introducing  the  subject, 

, that  of  disproving  its  alleged  dei'ivation  from  the 
' ; points  of  the  compass,  is  fully  attained.  No  per- 
I son  has  come  forward  to  defend  that  derivation, 

: I and  therefore  I hope  that  the  credit  of  expunging 
; ' such  a fallacy  from  books  of  reference  will  here- 
1 i after  be  due  to  “ Notes  and  Queries.” 

: ! I cannot  avoid,  however,  calling  Mr.  Hickson’s 
I attention  to  one  or  two  of  the  most  glaring  of  his 
i non-sequiturs. 

I I quoted  the  Cardinal  of  York  to  show  that  in 
j his  day  the  word  “ newes  ” was  considered  plural. 
I jMr.  Hickson  quotes  me  to  show  that  in  the  present 
day  it  is  used  in  the  singular  ; therefore,  he  thinks 
I that  the  Cardinal  of  York  was  wrong  : but  he 
! 


must  pardon  me  if  I still  consider  the  Cardinal  an 
unexceptional  authority  as  to  the  usage  of  his  own 
time. 

Mr.  Hickson  asserts  that  “odds”  is  not  an  En- 
glish word ; he  classifies  it  as  belonging  to  a 
language  known  by  the  term  “slang,”  ot° which 
he  declares  his  utter  disuse.  And  he  thinks  that 
when  used  at  all,  the  word  is  but  an  ellipsis  for 
“ odd  chances.”  This  was  not  the  opinion  of  the 
great  English  lexicographer,  who  describes  the 
word  as  — 

“ Odds;  a noun  substantive,  from  the  adjective  odd.” 
and  he  defines  its  meaning  as  “ inequality,”  or 
incommensurateness.  He  cites  many  examples 
of  its  use  in  its  various  significations,  with  any 
of  which  Mr.  Hickson’s  substitution  would  play 
strange  pranks  ; here  is  one  from  Milton  : — 

“ I chiefly  who  enjoy 
So  far  the  happier  lot,  enjoying  thee 
Pre-eminent  by  so  much  odds.” 

Then  with  respect  to  “ noise,”  Mr.  Hickson 
scouts  the  idea  of  its  being  the  same  word  with 
the  French  “ noise.”  Here  again  he  is  at  odds 
with  Doctor  Johnson,  although  I doubt  very  much 
that  he  has  the  odds  of  him.  Mr.  Hickson  rejects 
altogether  the  quasi  mode  of  derivation,  nor  will 
he  allow  that  the  same  word  may  (even  in  differ- 
ent languages)  deviate  from  its  original  meaning. 
But,  most  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Hickson,  the  ob- 
solete French  signification  of  “ noise  ” was  pre- 
cisely the  present  English  one ! A French  writer 
thus  refers  to  it : — 

“ A une  epoque  plus  reculee  ce  mot  avail  un  sens 

different : il  signifiait  bruit,  cries  de  joie,  &c.  Join- 
ville  dit  dans  son  Histoire  de  Louis  IX., — ‘ La  noise  que 
iis  (les  Sarrazins)  menoient  de  leurs  cors  sarrazinnoiz 
estoit  espouvantable  a escouter.’  Les  Anglais  nous  out 
emprunte  cette  expression  et  Temploient  dans  sa  pre- 
mUre  acception." 

Mr.  Hickson  also  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
absence,  in  English,  of  “ the  new  ” as  a singular 
of  “ the  news.”  In  the  French,  however,  “ la  nou- 
velle  ” is  common  enough  in  the  exact  sense  of 
news.  Will  he  allow  nothing  for  the  caprice  of 
idiom  5*  A.  E.  B. 

Leeds,  July  8.  1850. 

News,  Noise  (Voi.  ii,,  p.  82.). — I think  it  will  be 
found  that  Mr.  Hickson  is  misinformed  as  to  the 
fact  of  the  employment  of  the  Norman  French  word 
noise,  in  the  French  sense,  in  England. 

Noyse,  noixe,  noas,  or  noose,  (for  I have  met  with 
each  form),  meant  then  quarrel,  dispute,  or,  as  a 
school-boy  would  say,  a row.  It  was  derived  from 
noxia . Several  authorities  agree  in  these  points. 
In  the  Histoire  de  Foulques  Fitz-warin,  Eon  que 
asks  “ Quei  fust  la  noyse  qe  fust  dev  aunt  le  roi  en 
la  sale  ?”  which  with  regard  to  the  context  can 
only  be  fairly  translated  by  “ What  is  going  on  in 
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tlie  King’s  hall  ?”  For  his  respondent  recounts  to 
him  the  history  of  a quarrel,  concerning  which  mes- 
sengers had  just  arrived  with  a challenge. 

Whether  the  Norman  word  noas  acquired  in 
time  a wider  range  of  signification,  and  became  the 
English  neius,  I cannot  say ; but  stranger  changes 
have  occurred.  Under  our  Norman  kings  bacons 
signified  dried  wood,  and  hosehaunde  a husband- 
man, then  a term  of  contempt.  B.W. 

“ NEWS,”  “ NOISE,”  AND  “ PARLIAMENT.” 

1 . News. — I regret  that  Mr.  Hickson  perseveres 
in  his  extravagant  notion  about  news,  and  that  the 
learning  and  ingenuity  which  your  correspondent 
P.  C.  S.  S.,  I have  no  doubt  justly,  gives  him  credit 
for,  should  be  so  unworthily  employed. 

Does  Mr.  Hickson  really  “ very  much  doubt 
whether  our  word  news  contains  the  idea  of  new  at 
all?”  What  then  has  it  got  to  do  with  neuesf 

Does  Mr.  Hickson’s  mind,  “ in  its  ordinary 
mechanical  action,”  really  think  that  the  entry  of 
“ old  newes,  or  stale  newes”  in  an  old  dictionary  is 
any  proof  of  news  having  nothing  to  do  with  new  ? 
Does  he  then  separate  health  from  heal  and  hale, 
because  we  speak  of  “ bad  health  ” and  “ ill 
health”? 

Will  Mr.  Hickson  explain  why  news  may  not 
be  treated  as  an  elliptical  expression  for  new  things, 
as  well  as  greens  for  green  vegetables,  and  odds  for 
odd  chances  ? 

^Fhen  Mr.  Hickson  says  dogmatice,  “For  the 
adoption  of  words  we  have  no  rule,  and  we  act 
just  as  our  convenience  or  necessity  dictates;  but 
in  their  formation  we  rmist  strictly  conform  to  the 
laws  we  find  established,”  — does  he  deliberately 
mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  exceptions  and  ano- 
malies in  the  formation  of  language,  except  impor- 
tations of  foreign  words  ? If  he  means  this,  I 
should  like  to  hear  some  reasons  for  this  wonderful 
simplification  of  grammar. 

Why  may  not  “ convenience  or  necessity”  some- 
times lead  us  to  swerve  from  the  ordinary  rules  of 
the  formation  of  language,  as  well  as  to  import 
words  bodily,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Hickson’s 
views  of  the  origin  of  news,  without  reference  to 
context,  meaning,  part  of  speech,  or  anything 
else  ? 

Why  may  we  not  have  the  liberty  of  forming  a 
plural  noun  news  from  the  adjective  new,  though 
we  have  never  used  the  singular  new  as  a noun, 
when  the  French  have  indulged  themselves  with 
the  plural  noun  of  adjective  formation,  les  nouvelles, 
without  feeling  themselves  compelled  to  make  une 
nouvelle  a part  of  their  language  ? 

Why  may  we  not  form  a plural  noun  news  from 
neio,  to  express  the  same  idea  which  in  Latin  is 
expressed  by  nova,  and  in  French  by  les  nouvelles? 

Why  may  not  goods  be  a plural  noun  formed 
from  the  adjective  good,  exactly  as  the  Homans 
formed  bona  and  the  Germans  have  formed  Outer? 

1 

Why  does  Mr.  Hickson  compel  us  to  treat  goods 
as  singular,  and  make  us  go  back  to  the  Gothic  ? i ' 
Does  he  say  that  die  Gilter,  the  German  fov  goods  i 
or  possessions,  is  singular  ? Why  too  must  riches  1 
be  singular,  and  be  the  French  word  I'ichesse  im-  | 
ported  into  our  language  ? Why  may  we  not  have 
a plural  noun  riches,  as  the  Romans  had  divitioe, 
and  the  Germans  have  die  Reichthiimer  ? and  what 
if  riches  be  irregularly  formed  from  the  adjective 
rich  ? Are  there,  Mr.  Hickson,  no  irregularities  ; 
in  the  formation  of  a language  ? Is  this  really  so  ? ; 

If  “ from  convenience  or  necessity”  words  are 
and  may  be  imported  from  foreign  languages  bodily 
into  our  own,  why  might  not  our  forefathers,  feel- 
ing the  convenience  or  necessity  of  having  words 
corresponding  to  bona,  nova,  divitice,  have  formed 
goods,  news,  riches,  from  good,  new,  rich  ? 

News  must  be  singular,  says  Mr.  Hickson  ; 
but  means  “ is  beyond  all  dispute  plural,”  for  ; 
Shakspeare  talks  of  “ a mean  : ” with  news,  how-  ' 
ever,  “ there  is  the  slight  difficulty  of  the  absence 
of  the  noun  new  to  start  from.”  Why  is  the  ab-  i 
sence  of  the  singular  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  ; 
the  way  of  the  formation  of  a plural  noun  from  an  ! 
adjective,  any  more  than  of  plural  nouns  otherwise  ’ 
formed,  which  have  no  singulars,  as  clothes,  measles,  1 
alms,  &c.  What  says  Mr.  Hickson  of  these 
words  ? Are  they  all  singular  nouns  and  imported 
from  other  languages  ? for  he  admits  no  other  ir- 
regularity in  the  formation  of  a language. 

2.  Noise. — I agree  with  Mr.  Hickson  that  the 
old  derivations  of  noise  are  unsatisfactory,  but  I 
continue  to  think  his  monstrous.  I fear  we  cannot 
decide  in  your  columns  which  of  us  has  the  right  | 
German  pronunciation  of  neues ; and  I am  sorry 
to  find  that  you,  jMr.  Editor,  are  with  Mr.  Hick- 
son in  giving  to  the  German  eu  the  exact  sound  of 
oi  in  iLoise.  I remain  unconvinced,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  pronounce  the  eu  with  less  fullness  than 
oi  in  noise.  However,  this  is  a small  matter,  and 
I am  quite  content  with  Mr.  Hickson  to  waive  it. 
The  derivation  appears  to  me  nonsensical,  and  I 
cannot  but  think  would  appear  so  to  any  one  who 
was  not  bitten  by  a fancy. 

I do  not  profess,  as  I said  before,  to  give  the 
root  of  ?ioise.  But  it  is  probably  the  same  as  of 
noisome,  annoy,  the  French  mure,  Latin  nocere,  . 
which  brings  us  again  to  noxa  ; and  theFi-ench 
word  noise  has  probably  the  same  root,  though  its 
specific  meaning  is  different  from  that  of  our  word 
noise.  Without  venturing  to  assert  it  dogmati- 
cally, I should  expect  the  now  usual  meaning  of 
noise  to  be  its  primary  meaning,  viz.  “ a loud 
sound”  or  “disturbance;”  and  tliis  accords  with 
my  notion  of  its  alliances.  The  French  word 
bruit  has  both  the  meanings  of  our  word  noise; 
and  to  bruit  and  to  noise  are  with  us  interchange- 
able terms.  The  French  bruit  also  has  the  sense 
of  a disturbance  more  definitely  than  our  word 
noise.  “ 11  y a du  bruit  ” means  “ There  is  a row.” 
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I I mention  bruit  ami  its  meanings  merely  as  a pa- 
rallel case  to  7ioise,  if  it  be,  as  I think,  that  “ a loud 
: sound”  is  its  primary,  and  “ a rumour”  its  secondary 
meaning. 

I 1 have  no  doubt  there  are  many  instances,  and 
old  ones,  among  our  poets,  and  prose  -writers  too, 
of  the  use  of  the  noun  annoy.  I only  remember  at 
present  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  — 

“ There,  at  Blencatharn’s  rugged  feet, 

Sir  Lancelot  gave  a safe  retreat 
To  noble  Clifford  ; from  annoy 
Concealed  the  persecuted  boy.” 

3.  Parliament. — Franciscds’s  etymology  of  Par- 
‘ liament  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  85.)  is,  I think,  lit  companion 
i for  Mr.  Hickson’s  derivations  of  7ietcs  and  tiot'se.  I 
I take  Franciscus  for  a wag;  but  lest  others  of 
! your  readers  may  think  him  serious,  and  be  seduced 
I into  a foolish  explanation  of  the  word  Parliament 
1 1 by  his  joke,  I hope  you  will  allow  me  to  mention 
that  pulam  mente.,  literally  translated,  means  before 
I , the  mind,  and  that,  if  Franciscus  or  any  one  else 
I tries  to  get  “ freedom  of  thought  or  deliberation” 

I ; out  of  this,  or  to  get  Parliament  out  of  it,  or  even 
1 . to  get  sense  out  of  it,  he  will  only  follow  the  for- 
i tune  which  Franciscus  says  has  befallen  all  his 
■ predecessors,  and  stumble  in  limine.  The  presence 
of  r,  and  the  turning  of  mens  into  mentum,  are 
minor  difficulties.  If  Franciscus  be  not  a wag, 
i he  is  perhaps  an  anti-ballot  man,  bent  on  finding 
an  argument  against  the  ballot  in  the  etymology 
I oi  Parliament : but  whatever  he  be,  I trust  your 
readers  generally  will  remain  content  with  the  old 
\ though  humble  explanation  of  parliament,  that  it  is 
a modern  Latinisation  of  the  French  word  parlement, 
j and  that  it  literally  means  a talk-shop,  and  has 
1 nothing  to  do  with  open  or  secret  voting ; though 
; it  be  doubtless  true  that  Roman  judges  voted  clam 
vel  palam,  and  thatyia^am  and  mens  are  two  Latin 
words.  CH. 


deep  interest  the  important  contributions  of  Mr. 
Hickson,  and  who  hope  for  further  remarks  on 
Shakspearian  difficulties  from  the  same  pen.  His 
papers  on  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  were  of  special 
value ; and  although  1 do  not  quite  agree  with  all 
he  has  said  on  the  subject,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  great  utility  of  permitting  the  discussion  of 
questions  of  the  kind  in  such  able  hands. 

Perhaps  you  would  kindly  allow  me  to  say  thus 
much ; for  the  remembrance  of  the  papers  just 
alluded  to  renders  a necessary  protest  against  that 
gentleman’s  observations  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word  delighted  somewhat  gentler.  I happen  to 
be  one  of  the  unfortunates  (a  circumstance  un- 
known to  Mr.  Hickson,  for  the  work  in  which  my 
remarks  on  the  jiassage  are  contained  is  not  yet 
published)  who  have  indulged  in  what  he  terms 
the  “cool  impertinence”  of  explaining  delighted, 
in  the  celebrated  passage  in  Measure  for  Measure, 
by  “ delightful,  sweet,  pleasant ; ” and  the  explan- 
ation appears  to  me  to  be  so  obviously  correct, 
that  I am  surprised  beyond  measure  at  the  terms 
he  applies  to  those  who  have  adopted  it. 

But  Mr.  Hickson  says, — • 

“ I pass  by  tlie  nonsense  that  the  greatest  master  of 
the  English  language  did  not  heed  the  distinction 
between  the  past  and  the  present  participles,  as  not 
worth  a second  thought.” 

I trust  I am  not  trespassing  on  courtesy  when  I 
express  a fear  that  a sentence  like  this  exhibits  the 
writer’s  entire  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  gram- 
matical system  employed  by  the  great  poet  and  the 
writers  of  his  age.  We  must  not  judge  Shak- 
speare’s  grammar  by  Cobbett  or  iMurray,  but  by 
the  vernacular  language  of  his  own  times.  It  is 
perfectly  well  known  that  Shakspeare  constantly 
uses  the  passive  for  the  active  participle,  in  the 
same  manner  that  he  uses  the  present  tense  for  the 
passive  participle,  and  commits  numerous  other 
offences  against  correct  grammar,  judging  by  the 
modern  standard.  If  Mr.  Hickson  will  read  the 
first  folio,  he  will  find  that  the  “ greatest  master  of 
the  English  language”  uses  plural  nouns  for  sin- 
gular, the  plural  substantive  with  the  singular 
verb,  and  the  singular  substantive  with  the  plural 
verb.  In  tact,  so  numerous  are  these  instances, 
modern  editors  have  been  continually  compelled 
to  alter  the  original  merely  in  deference  to  the 
ears  of  modern  readers.  They  have  not  altered 
delighted  to  delightful;  but  the  meaning  is  beyond 
a doubt.  “ Example  is  better  than  precept,”  and 
perhaps,  if  AIr.  Hickson  will  have  the  kindness  to 
consult  the  following  passages  with  attention,  he 
may  be  inclined  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  it  is 
not  so  very  dark  an  offence  to  assert  that  Shak- 
speare did  use  the  passive  participle  for  the  active  ; 
not  in  ignorance,  but  because  it  was  an  ordinary 
practice  in  the  literary  compositions  of  his  age. 

“ To  your  pro/l'ssed  bosoms  I commit  him.” 

King  Lear,  Act  i.  Sc.  1. 


shakspeare’s  use  of  the  word  “delighted.” 

'■'•Delighted”  (Yol.  ii.,  p.  113.). — I incline  to 
think  that  the  word  delighted  in  Shakspeare  repre- 
sents the  Latin  participle  delectus  (from  deligere'), 

\ “ select,  choice,  exquisite,  retined.”  This  sense 
will  suit  all  the  passages  cited  by  AIr.  Hickson, 
and  particularly  the  last.  If  this  be  so,  the  sug- 
gested derivations  from  the  adjective  light,  and 
' from  the  substantive  light,  fall  to  the  ground  ; but 
AIr.  Hickson  will  have  been  right  in  distinguish- 
i ing  Shakspeare’s  delighted  from  the  participle  of 
the  usual  verb  to  <ZeZecfa?-e  = gratify.  The 

roots  of  the  two  are  distinct : that  of  the  former 
; being  leg-ere  ‘ to  choose ;’  of  the  latter,  lac-ere  ‘ to 
tice.’  B.  H.  Kennedy. 

Meaning  of  the  Word  ‘■'Delighted.” — I am  not 
I the  only  one  of  your  readers  who  have  read  with 
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“ I met  the  youthful  lord  at  Laurence’  cell, 

And  gave  him  what  besomed  love  I might, 

Not  stepping  o’er  the  bounds  of  modesty.” 

‘^JRomeo  and  Juliet,  Act  iv.  Sc.  3. 

“ Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore 
To  a most  dangerous  sea.” 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iii.  Sc.  2. 

“ Then,  in  despite  of  brooded  watchful  day, 

I would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts.” 
King  John,  Act  iii.  Sc.  3. 

“ And  careful  hours,  with  time’s  deformed  hand, 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face.” 

Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  v.  Sc.  1. 

In  all  these  passages,  as  well  as  in  that  in  Mea- 
sure for  Measure,  the  simple  remark,  that  the  poet 
employed  a common  grammatical  variation,  is  all 
that  is  required  for  a complete  explanation. 

J.  O.  Halliwell. 


aaepItcS  to  iHtnor  ®uertt#. 

Execution  of  Charles  I.  — • Sir  T.  Herherfs 

Memoir  of  Charles  I.”  (Vol.  ii.  pp.,  72.  110.). 

■ — Is  P.  S.  W.  E.  aware  that  Mr.  Hunter  gives 
j a tradition,  in  his  History  of  Hallamshire,  that 
a certain  Wiiiiiim  Walker,  who  died  in  1700,  and  to 
whose  memory  there  was  an  inscribed  brass  plate 
in  the  parish  church  of  Sheffield,  was  the  execu- 
tioner of  Charles  I.?  The  man  obtained  this  re- 
putation from  having  retired  from  political  life  at 
the  Restoration,  to  his  native  village,  Darnall,  near 
Sheffield,  where  he  is  said  to  have  made  death-bed 
disclosures,  avowing  that  he  beheaded  the  King.^ 
The  tradition  has  been  supported,  perhaps  sug- 
gested, by  the  name  of  Walker  having  occurred 
during  the  trials  of  some  of  the  regicides,  as  that 
of  the  real  executioner. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  whether  a narrative  of  the 
last  days  of  Charles  I.,  and  of  his  conduct  on  the 
j scaffold,  by  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  has  ever  been 
published  in  full  ? It  is  often  quoted  and  referred 

to  (see  “Notes  and  Queries,”  Vol.  i.,  p.436.),  but 
the  owner  of  the  MS.,  with  whom  I am  well 
acquainted,  informs  me  that  it  has  never  been  sub- 
mitted to  publication,  but  that  some  extracts  have 
been  secretly  obtained.  In  what  book  are  these 
printed  P The  same  house  which  contains  Her- 
bert’s MS.  (a  former  owner  of  it  married  Herbert’s 
widow),  holds  also  the  stool  on  which  King  Charles 
knelt  at  his  execution,  the  shirt  in  which  lie  slept 
the  night  before,  and  other  precious  relics  of  the 
same  unfortunate  personage.  Alfred  Gatty. 

EccIesKeld,  July  11.  1850. 

Execution  of  Charles  I.  (Vol.  ii.,  p 72.).  — In 
Ellis’s  _ Letters  illustrative  of  English  History 
Second  Series,  vol  iii.  p.  340-41.,  P.  S.  W.  E.  will 
find  the  answer  to  his  inquiry.  Absolute  certainty 
is  perhaps  unattainable  on  the  subject ; but  no 


mention  occurs  of  the  Earl  of  Stair,  nor  is  it  pro- 
bable that  any  one  of  patrician  rank  would  be  re- 
tained as  the  operator  on  such  an  occasion.  We 
need  hardly  question  that  Richard  Brandon  was  j 
the  executioner.  Will  P.  S.  W.  E.  give  his  autho-  | 
rity  for  the  “ report  ” to  which  he  refers  ? J 

Ma  TFELONEN  SIS. 

Simon  of  Ghent  (V oh  ii.,  p.  56.).  — “ Simon Gan- 
davensis,  patria  Londinensis,  sed  patre  Flandro 
Gandavensi  natus,  a.  1297.  Episcopus  Sarisburi- 
ensis.”  — Fabric.  Bibl.  Med.  et  Infirn.  Latin., 
lib.  xviii.  p.  532. 

Chevalier  de  Cailly  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  101.) — Mr.  De  St. 

Croix  will  find  an  account  of  the  Chevalier  Jacque 
de  Cailly,  who  died  in  1673,  in  the  Biographie 
Universelle ; or  a more  complete  one  in  G oujet 

(Bibliotheque  Franqoise,  t.  xvii.  p.  320.)  S.  W.  S. 

Collar  of  Esses  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  89.  110.).  — The 
question  of  B.  has  been  already  partly  answered 
in  an  obliging  manner  by  4>.,  who  has  referred  to 
my  papers  on  the  Collar  of  Esses  and  other  Collars 
of  Livery,  published  a few  years  ago  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine.  Permit  me  to  add  that  I have 
such  large  additional  collections  on  the  same  subject 
that  the  whole  will  be  sufficient  to  form  a small 
volume,  and  I intend  to  arrange  them  in  that 
shape.  As  a direct  answer  to  B.’s  question  — “ Is 
there  any  list  extant  of  persons  who  were  honoured 
with  that  badge?”  I may  reply,  No.  Persons 
were  not,  in  fact,  “ honoured  with  the  badge,”  in 
the  sense  that  persons  are  now  decorated  with 
stars,  crosses,  or  medals ; but  the  livery  collar  was 
assumed  by  parties  holding  a certain  position.  So 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  these  were  either  knights 
attached  to  the  royal  household  or  service,  who 
wore  gold  or  gilt  collars,  or  esquires  in  the  like 
position,  who  wore  silver  collars.  I have  made 
collections  for  a list  of  such  pictures,  effigies,  and 
sepulchral  brasses  as  exhibit  livery  collars,  and 
shall  be  thankful  for  further  communications.  To 
#.’s  question  — “ Who  are  the  persons  now  privi- 
leged to  wear  these  collars  ? ” I believe  the  reply 
must  be  confined  to— the  judges,  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  the  kings, 
and  heralds  of  arms.  If  any  other  officers  of  the 
royal  household  still  wear  the  collar  of  Esses,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  be  informed. 

John  Gough  Nichols. 

[To  the  list  of  persons  now  privileged  to  wear  such 
collars  given  by  Mr.  Nichols,  must  be  added  the  Ser- 
jeants of  Arms,  of  whose  creation  by  investiture  with 
the  Collar  of  Esses,  Pegge  has  preserved  so  curious 
an  account  in  the  p'ifth  Part  of  his  CuriaHa.~\ 

Hell  paved  with  good  Intentions  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  86.).  j 

—-The  history  of  the  phrase  which  Sir  Walter  i 

Scott  attributed  “ to  a stern  old  divine,”  and 
which  J.  M.  G.  moralises  upon,  and  asserts  to  be  a 
misquotation  for  “the  7'oad  to  hell,”  &c.,  is  this:  — 
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Boswell,  in  liis  Life  of  Johnson  {suh  15th  April, 
1775),  says  that  Johnson,  in  allusion  to  the  un- 
happy failure  of  pious  resolves,  saiii  to  an  acquain- 
tance, “ Sir,  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions.” 
Upon  which  Malone  adds  a note : 

I “This  is  a proverbial  saying.  ‘Hell,’  says  Her- 

! bert,  ‘ is  full  of  good  meanings  and  wishings.’  — Ja- 
' cula  Prudentum,  p.  1 1.  ed.  163  1-” 

but  he  does  not  say  where  else  the  proverbial  say- 
ing is  to  be  found.  The  last  editor,  Croker, 
j adds,  — 

' “ Johnson’s  phrase  has  become  so  proverbial,  that  it 

may  seem  rather  late  to  ask  what  it  means  — why 
‘ paved?'  perhaps  as  making  the  road  easy,  facilis 
descensus  Averni." 

c. 

The  Plant  Hamony"  (Vol.ii.,  p.  88.). — I think 
]\Ir.  Basham,  who  asks  for  a reference  to  the  plant 
“htemony,”  referred  to  by  Milton  in  his  Comus, 
will  find  the  information  which  he  seeks  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Henry  Lyte’s  translation  of 
Eembert  Dodoen’s  Herbal,  at  page  107.  of  the 
edition  of  1578.  The  plant  is  certainly  not  called 
by  the  name  of  “ haemony,”  nor  is  it  described  as 
having  prickles  on  its  leaves ; but  they  are  plenti- 
fully shown  in  the  engraving  which  accompanies 
the  description. 

“ AUysson.  — The  stem  of  this  herbe  is  right  and 
straight,  parting  itself  at  the  top  into  three  or  foure 
small  branches.  The  leaves  be  first  round,  and  after 
long  whitish  and  rough,  or  somewhat  woolly  in  hand- 
ling. It  bringeth  foorth  at  the  top  of  the  branches 
little  yellow  floures,  and  afterward  small  rough  whitish 
and  flat  huskes,  and  almost  round  fashioned  like 
bucklers,  wherein  is  contained  a flat  seede  almost  like 
to  the  seed  of  castell  or  stocke  gilloflers,  but  greater. 

“ Alysson,  as  Dioscorides  writeth,  groweth  up5 
rotigh  mountavnes,  and  is  not  found  in  this  countrey 
but  in  the  gardens  of  some  herboristes. 

“ The  same  hanged  in  the  house,  or  at  the  gate  or 
entry,  keepeth  man  and  beast  from  enchantments  and 
witching," 

K.  P.D.E. 

As  a “ISTote”  to  Dr.  Basham’s  “ Query,”  I would 
quote  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  lib  vii.  1.  264-5. : 

“ Illic  Hcemonid  radices  valle  resectas, 

Semlnaque,  et  flores,  et  siiccos  incoquit  acres.” 

NTI. 

Practice  of  Scalping  amongst  the  Scythians  — 
Scandinavian  Mythology. — In  Vol.  ii.,  p.  12.,  I de- 
sired to  be  informed  whether  this  practice  has  pre- 
vailed amongst  any  people  besides  the  American 
Indians.  As  you  have  established  no  rule  against 
an  inquirer’s  replying  to  his  own  Query,  (though, 
unfortunately  for  other  inquirers,  self-imposed  by 
some  of  your  correspondents)  I shall  avail  myself 
of  your  permission,  and  refer  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  to  Herodotus,  Melpomene  64, 


wliere  they  will  find  that  the  practice  of  scalping 
prevailed  amongst  the  Scythians.  This  coincidence 
of  manners  serves  greatly  to  corroborate  the  hypo- 
thesis that  America  was  peopled  originally  from 
the  northern  parts  of  the  old  continent.  He  has 
recorded  also  their  horrid  custom  of  drinking  the 
blood  of  their  enemies,  and  making  drinking  vessels 
of  their  skulls,  reminding  us  of  the  war-song  of  the 
savage  of  Louisiana:  — 

“ I shall  devour  their  (my  enemies’)  hearts,  dry  their 
flesh,  drink  their  blood  ; I shall  tear  off  their  scalps,  and 
make  cups  of  their  skulls. ” (Bossu’s  Travels. ) “ Those,” 
says  tills  traveller  through  Louisiana,  “ who  think  the 
Tartars  have  chiefly  furnished  America  with  inha- 
bitants, seem  to  have  hit  the  true  opinion ; you  cannot 
believe  how  great  the  resemblance  of  the  Indian  man- 
ners is  to  those  of  the  ancient  Scythians  ; it  is  found  in 
their  religious  ceremonies,  their  customs,  and  in  their 
food.  Hornius  is  full  of  characteristics  that  may 
satisfy  your  curiosity  in  this  respect,  and  I desire  you 
to  read  him.” — Vol.  i.  p.  400. 

But  the  subject  of  the  “Origines  Americante ” is 
not  what  I now  beg  to  propose  for  consideration  : 
it  is  the  tradition-falsifying  assertion  of  Mr.  Gren- 
ville Pigott,  in  his  Manual  of  Scandinavian  Mytho- 
logy (as  quoted  by  D’Israeli  in  the  Amenities  of 
English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  51,  52.),  that  the 
custom  with  which  the  Scandinavians  were  long 
reproached,  of  drinking  out  of  the  skulls  of  their 
enemies,  has  no  other  foundation  than  a blunder  of 
Olaus  Wormius,  who,  translating  a passage  in  the 
death-song  of  Regner  Lodbrog,  — 

“ Soon  shall  we  drink  out  of  the  curved  trees  of  the 

head,” 

turned  the  trees  of  the  head  into  a skull,  and  the 
skull  into  a hollow  cup  ; whilst  the  Scald  merely 
alluded  to  the  branching  horns,  growing  as  trees 
from  the  heads  of  animals,  that  is,  the  curved  horns 
which  formed  their  drinking  cups.  T.  J. 

Cromwell's  Estates. — Magor  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  126.). 
— I have  at  length  procured  the  following  infor- 
mation respecting  Magor.  It  is  a parish  in  the 
lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Caldicot,  Mon- 
mouthshire. Its  church,  which  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary,  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort.  Seleucus. 

“ Incidis  in  Scyllam,"  §*c.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  85.).— 
hla.  C.  Forbes  says  he  “ should  be  sorry  this  fine 
old  proverb  should  be  passed  over  with  no  better 
notice  than  seems  to  have  been  assigned  to  it  in 
Boswell’s  Johnson,"  and  then  he  quotes  some 
account  of  it  from  the  Gentleman' s Magazine.  I 
beg  leave  to  apprise  Me.  Forbes  that  there  is  no 
notice  whatsoever  of  it  in  Boswell’s  Johnson, 
though  it  is  introduced  {inter  alia)  in  a note  of 
Mr.  Malone's  in  the  later  editions  of  Boswell ; but 
that  note  contains  in  substance  all  that  Mr. 
Forbes’s  communication  repeats.  See  the  later 
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editions  of  Boswell,  under  tlie  date  of  30th  March, 
1783.  C. 

Dies  Iroe  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  72.  105.).  — Will  you 
allow  me  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  terms 
“ extremely  beautiful  and  magnificent,”  applied  by 
your  respectable  correspondents  to  the  Dies  Irce, 
which,  I confess,  I think  not  deserving  any  such 
praise  either  for  its  poetry  or  its  piety.  The  first 
triplet  is  the  best,  though  I am  not  sure  that  even 
the  merit  of  that  be  not  its  jingle,  in  which  King 
David  and  tlie  Sybil  are  strangely  enough 
brought  together  to  testify  of  the  day  of  judgment. 
Some  of  the  triplets  appear  to  me  very  poor,  and 
hardly  above  macaronic  Latin.  C. 

Fabulous  Account  of  the  Lion.  — Many  thanks  to 
J.Eastwood  (Vol.  i.,p.472.)  for  his  pertinent  reply 
to  my  Query.  The  anecdote  he  refers  to  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Archceological  Journal,  vol.  i.  1845, 
p.  174.,  in  a review  of  the  French  work  Yitraux 
Feints  de  S.  Etienne  de  Bourges,  &c.  No  refer- 
ence is  given  there ; but  I should  fancy  Philippe 
de  Thauu  gives  the  fable.  Jarltzbbrg. 

Caxton’s  Printing-office  (Vol.  ii.,  p.l22.). — The 
abbot  of  Westminster  who  allowed  William  Caxton 
to  set  up  his  press  in  the  almonry  within  the  abbey 
of  Westminster,  was  probably  John  Esteney,  who 
became  abbot  in  the  year  1475,  and  died  in  1498. 
If  the  date  mentioned  by  Stow  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  printing  into  England  by  Caxton,  viz.  1471, 
could  be  shown  to  be  that  in  which  he  commenced 
his  printing  at  Westminster,  Abbot  Milling  (who 
resigned  the  abbacy  for  the  bishopric  of  Hereford 
in  1475)  would  claim  the  honour  of  having  been 
his  first  patron  : but  the  earliest  ascertained  date 
for  his  printing  at  Westminster  is  1477.  In  tlie 
Gentleman  s Magazine  for  April,  1846,  I made  this 
remark : 

“ There  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  device 
used  by  Caxton,  and  afterwards  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
(W.  4.7  C.) 

was  intended  for  the  figures  74,  (though  Dibdin,  p. 
cxxvii.,  seems  incredulous  in  tlie  matter),  and  that  its 
allusion  was  to  the  year  1474,  which  may  very  pro- 
bably have  been  that  in  which  his  press  was  set  up  in 
Westminster.” 

Will  the  Editor  of  “Notes  aisd  Queries”  now 
allow  me  to  modify  this  suggestion  ? The  figures 
“4”  and  “7”  are  interlaced,  it  is  true ; but  the 
“ 4 ” decidedly  precedes  the  other  figure,  and  is 
followed  by  a point  (.).  I think  it  not  improbable 
that  this  cypher,  therefore,  is  so  far  enigmatic, 
that  the  figure  “ 4 ” may  stand  for  fourteen  hun- 
dred (the  century),  and  that  the  “ 7 ” is  intended 
to  read  doubled,  as  seventy-seven.  In  that  case, 
the  device,  and  such  historical  evidence  as  we  pos- 
sess, combine  in  assigning  the  year  1477  fur  the 
time  of  the  erection  of  Caxton’s  press  at  West- 
minster, in  the  time  of  Abbot  Esteney.  If  The 

Game  and  Play  of  the  Chesse  was  printed  at  West- 
minster, it  woidd  still  be  1474.  In  the  paragraph 
quoted  by  Arun  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  122.)  from  Mr.  C. 
Knight’s  Life  of  Caxton,  Stow  is  surely  incor- 
rectly charged  with  naming  Abbot  Islip  in  this 
matter.  Islip’s  name  has  been  introduced  by  the 
error  of  some  subsequent  writer ; and  this  is  perhaps 
attributable  to  the  extraordinary  inadvertence  of 
Dart,  the  historian  of  the  abbey,  who  in  his  Lives 
of  the  Abbots  of  Y^estminster  has  altogether  omitted 
Esteney,  — a circumstance  which  may  have  misled 
any  one  hastily  consulting  his  book. 

John  Gough  Nichoes 

iHt^rcnancmtS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

The  Fawkes's  of  York  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  in- 
cluding Notices  of  the  Early  History  of  Guye  Fawkes,  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  Conspirator,  is  the  title  of  a small 
volume  w’ritten,  it  is  understood,  by  a w'cdl-known  and 
accomplished  antiquary  resident  in  that  city.  The 
author  has  brought  together  his  facts  in  an  agreeable 
manner,  and  deserves  the  rare  credit  of  being  content 
to  produce  a work  commensurate  wuth  the  extent  and 
interest  of  his  subject. 

We  learn  from  our  able  and  well-informed  con- 
temporary, The  Athenaum,  that  “ one  curious  fact  has 
already  arisen  out  of  the  proposal  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Chaucer’s  Monument,  — which  invests  with  a 
deeper  interest  the  present  undertaking.  One  of  the 
objections  formerly  urged  against  taking  steps  to  re- 
store the  perishing  memorial  of  the  Father  of  English 
Poetry  in  Poets’  Corner  was,  that  it  was  not  really  his 
tomb,  but  a monument  erected  to  do  honour  to  his 
memory  a century  and  a half  after  his  death.  An  ex- 
amination, however,  of  the  tomb  itself  by  competent 
authorities  has  proved  this  objection  to  be  unfounded  : 
— inasmuch  as  there  can  exist  no  doubt,  we  hear,  from 
the  difference  of  workmanship,  material,  &c.,  that  the 
altar  tomb  is  the  original  tomb  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer, — 
and  that  instead  of  Nicholas  Brigham  having  erected 
an  entirely  new  monument,  he  only  added  to  that 
which  then  existed  the  overhanging  canopy,  &c.  So 
that  the  sympathy  of  Chaucer’s  admirers  is  now  invited 
to  the  restoration  of  what  till  now  was  really  not  known 
to  exist  — the  original  tomb  of  the  Poet,  — as  well  as  to 
the  additions  made  to  it  by  the  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  Nicholas  Brigham.” 

Messrs.  Ward  and  Co.,  of  Belfast,  announce  the 
publication,  to  subscribers  only,  of  a new'  work  in 
Chromo-Lithography,  containing  five  elaborately  tinted 
plates  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colours,  being  exact 
fac-similes  of  an  Ancient  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Pell, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Saint  Patrick, 
and  the  four  sides  of  the  jewelled  shrine  in  which  it  is 
preserved,  accompanied  by  a historical  and  descri|)tive 
Essay  by  the  Rev.  William  Reeves,  D.D.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 
By  an'  Irish  inscription  on  the  hack  of  the  case  or 
shrine  of  the  bell,  which  Doctor  Reeves  has  translated, 
he  clearly  proves  that  the  case  or  shrine  was  made  in 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  that  the  bell  itself 
is  several  hundred  years  older;  and  also  that  it  has 
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been  in  the  hands  of  the  Mulhollaiids  since  the  time 
the  case  or  slirine  was  made ; tliat  they  bore  the 
same  name,  and  arc  fiecjuently  mentioned  as  custodians 
of  this  hell  in  the  “ Aimals  of  the  Four  Masters." 

Wei  have  received  the  following  Catalogues;  — 
William  Heath’s,  29.  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  Select  Ca- 
talogue, No.  4.,  of  Second-Hand  Books,  perfect,  and 
in  good  condition.  Thomas  Cole’s,  1.5.  Great  Turnstile, 
Catalogue  of  a Strange  Collection  from  the  Library  of 
a Curious  Collector.  John  Petheram’.s,  g*!.  Fligh  Hol- 
born.  Catalogue  of  a Collection  of  British  f engraved) 
Portraits.  Cornish’s  (Brothers),  37.  New  Street,  Bir- 
mina’ham.  List  No.  IX.  for  1850  of  Lnglish  and 
Foreign  Books. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCUASE. 

(Iji  conlitlualion  of  Lists  informer  Nos.') 

Odd  J’olumrs. 

Bloomfield’s  Recensio  Synoptica,  VoIs.  III.  anti  IX. 

**'*  Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free, 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bell.  Publisher  of  “NOTES  AND 
QUERIE.S,”  186.  Fleet  Street. 


i50ticc^  t0  €orrc^p0iitfcitt^. 

Volume  the  Fiest  of  Notes  and  Queries,  ivith 
Tltla-page  and  very  copiovs  Index,,  is  now  ready,,  price 
9s.  6d.,  hound  in  c/oth,  and  may  be  had,  by  order,  of  all 
Booksellers  and  I^ewstnen, 

Erfatum.  — No.  38.  p.  113.  col.  2.  1.37.,  for  “ participle  ” read 
“ particle.” 


MR.  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  NEW  GENERAL  GAZETTEER. 
In  One  Large  Volume  8vo.  of  1,440  pages,  comprising  nearly 
50,000  Names  of  Places,  price  36s.  cloth  ; or  half-russia,  4ls. 

Anew  dictionary  of  geography, 

Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical:  forming 
a complete  General  Gazetteer  of  tlie  World.  By  Alexander 
Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E..  F.  U.G  S.,  F.G.S.,  Geographer  at 
Edinburgh  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

“ He  appears  to  have  executed  in  a very  laudable  manner  the 
task  which  he  has  undertaken,  and  to  have  taken  every  precaution 
possible  to  secure  accuracy  and  precision  of  statement.”— 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


ROCHEFOUCAULD'S  MAXIMS,  WITH  NOTES. 

Just  published,  in  fcp.  8vo.  price  4j\6rf.  cloth, 

ORAL  REFLECTIONS,  SENTENCES, 

AND  MAXIMS  of  Francis  Drc  de  la  Rochefoucauld. 
Newly  translated  from  the  French.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes. 

London:  Longm.an,  Brown,  Green,  and  IjONGmans. 


In  Post  8vo.,  price  2s.  6c?. 

The  FAWKES’S  OF  YORK  IN  THE  SIX- 

TEENTH  CKNTURY:  Including  Notices  of  the  Early 
History  of  Guye  Fawkes,  the  Gunpowder  Plot  Conspirator.  By 
Robert  Davies,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Published  by  J.  B. Nichols  and  J.  G.  Nichols,  25.  Parliament- 
street,  Westminster. 


PARKER’S  EDUCATIONAL  CATA- 

LOG UE.  including  the  Books  produced  under  the  Sanc- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Kducat  on,  and  the  Publica- 
tions of  the  Committee  of  General  literature  and  Education 
ap])ointed  by  the  .'’Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
will  be  sent  free  of  Postage,  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  445. 
West  Strand,  London. 


CAMBRIDGE  BOOKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


A TREATISE  ON  MORAL  EVIDENCE. 

. Illustrated  by  numerous  Examples  both  of  General  Prin- 
ciples and  of  Specific  Actions.  By  Edward  Arthur  S.medley, 
M.A.,  late  Chaplain  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  7A'.6rf. 

“ The  very  grave  and  important  questions  opened  by  Mr.  Sined- 
ley  ....  he  treats  lliem  with  considerable  ability,  and  in  a tone 
and  temper  befitting  their  great  interest  and  solemn  character.”— 
Gtcardian. 

“ Lucid  in  style,  and  forcible  in  argument,  this  treatise  is  dis- 
tinguished by  great  felicity  of  illustration;  ....  a masterly 
specimen  of  reasoning  ; ....  a most  valuable  contribution  of 
the  theological  literature  of  this  country.” — Morning  Post. 


FOUR  SERiMO^S  preached  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  in  November,  1819.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt, 
B.  D.,  Margaret  Prof^essor  of  Divinity. 

1.  The  Church  of  England— the  Communion  of  Saints. 

2.  The  Church  of  England  — its  'J'itle  and  Descent. 

3.  Tlie  Church  of  England  — its  Text  — the  Bible. 

4.  The  Church  of  England  — its  Commentary  — the  Prayer- 
Book.  Price  55. 

in. 

By  the  same  Author. 

FIVE  SERMONS  preached  before  the  Uni- 

versily  of  Cambridge.  The  First  Four  in  November,  1845.  The 
Fifth  on  the  General  Fast  Day,  Wednesday,  March  24,  1847.  8vo. 
5s.  6d. 

IV. 

Second  Edition. 

THE  APOLOGY  OP  TERTUELIAN,  with 

English  Notes  and  a Preface.  Intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Patristical  and  Ecclesiastical  Latinity.  By  H.  A.  Wood- 
HA.M,  LL.D.,  late  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.,  8s.  6cl. 


AN  ANALYSIS  of  PALMER’S  ORIGINES 

LlTURGIC.dD;  or,  Antiquities  of  the  English  Ritual;  and  of 
his  Dissertation  on  Primitive  Liturgies  : for  the  Use  of  Stu- 
dents at  the  Universities,  and  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  who 
have  read  the  original  Work.  By  W.  Beal,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 
Vicar  of  Brooke,  Norfolk.  12mo.,  price  3s.  6c?. 


FULWOOD’S  ROMA  RUIT:  Wherein  all 

the  Several  Pleas  of  the  Pope’s  Authority  in  England  are  revised 
and  answered.  By  Francis  Fulwood,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of 
Totnes,  in  Devon.  Edited,  with  additional  matter,  by  Charles 
Hardwick,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Catherine’s  Hall,  Cambridge. 
8vo  , 10s.  6c/. 

This  Work  will  serve  the  purpose  of  a Text-Book  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Papal  Jurisdiction,  reproducing,  in  a short  and  well 
digested  form,  nearly  all  the  arguments  of  our  best  Divines. 


PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

Thoughts  on  the  studies  of  the 

UNIVEKSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE.  By  Adam  Sedgwick, 
M.A.,  F.R.S  , Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Woodwardian  Pro- 
fessor, Cambridge.  The  Fifth  Edition,  with  a Copious  Prelimi- 
nary Dissertation.  Nearly  ready. 

CORRE'SPONDENCE  of  SIR  ISAAC  NEW- 

TON  AND  PROFESSOR  COTES,  including  Letters  of  other 
Eminent  Men,  now  first  Published  from  the  Originals  in  Trinity 
College  Library  ; together  with  an  Appendix,  containing  a variety 
of  other  unpublished  Letters  and  Papers  of  Newton’s.  With 
Notes  and  Synoptical  View  of  Newton’s  Life,  by  J.  Edleston, 
M.A  , Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Nearly  ready. 

LITURGIxE  BRITANNICiE  ; or  the  several 

EDITIONS  of  the  BOOK  of  COMMON  TRAYEIl  of  the 
CHURCH  of  ENGLAND,  from  its  Compilation  to  the  last  Re- 
visio:i  ; together  witli  the  Liturgy  set  forth  for  the  Usp;  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  : arranged  to  show  their  respective  variations. 
By  W.  Keeling,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College.  Second 
Edition. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS.  ; 

i 

I 

THE  NEW  CEATYLUS.  Contributions  to-  j 


YOUNG  ITALY.  By  A,  Bailme  Cogh- 

EANE,  M=P.  Post  8vo„  lOs-  6rf. 

Contents  Canoes — The  First  of  March— Piedmont  and  the 

Battle  of  Novara— The  Madonna  of  Genoa— The  History  of  the 
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of  the  Pope — The  Murder  of  Rossi— Monte  Casiuo— The  Prisons 
of  Naples— The  Pope’s  Return  to  Rome. 


JOURNAL  OF  SUMMER  TIME  IN  THE 

COUNTRY.  By  H.  A.  Wn-LMOTT,  Incumbent  of  St.  Catherine’s, 
Bearwood.  55. 


GAZPACHO,  OR  SUMMER  MONTHS  IN 

SPAIN'.  By  W.  G.  Claek,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Is,  Sd. 


AUVERGNE,  PIEDMONT,  AND  SAVOY. 

A Summer  Ramble.  By  C.  R.  Weld,  Author  of  “ History  of  the 
Royal  Society.”  8s.  6d. 


WANDERINGS  IN  THE  WESTERN  RE- 

PUBI.ICS  OF  AMERICA.  By  G.  Byam,  Author  of  “Wild 
Life  in  the  Interior  of  Central  America.”  With  Illustrations, 
7s.  6d. 


HESPEROS  : or,  Travels  in  the  West.  By 

Mrs.  Houstoun,  Author  of  “ Texas  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.” 
Two  Volumes,  Post  8vo.,  14s. 
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CATION. Part  i.  Principles  and  Recent  History.  Second 
Edition.  4s.  6d,  Part  II.  Discussions  and  Changes,  1840—50.  3^  Gd. 
Also,  the  Two  Parts  bound  together  in  doth.  7s.  6d. 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  AUTHORITY 

IN  MATTERS  OF  OPINION.  By  G.  Cornewall  Lewis,  M.P. 
8vo.,  10s.  6d. 
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at  King’s  College,  London.  By  Henry  Moseley,  M,  A.,  F.R.S. 
one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools.  Third  Edition,  re» 
vised.  5s. 
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TRANSLATIONS  OF  JUVENAL — •WORDSWORTH. 

Mr.  Markland’s  ascertainment  (Vol.  i.,  p. 
481:)  of  the  origin  of  Johnson’s  “From  China  to 
Peru,”  where,  however,  I sincerely  believe  our 
great  moralist  intended  not  so  much  to  borrow  the 
phrase  as  to  profit  by  its  temporary  notoriety  and 
popidarity,  reminds  me  of  a conversation,  many 
years  since,  with  the  late  William  Wordsworth,  at 
which  I haj'pened  to  be  present,  and  which  now 
derives  an  additional  interest  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  recent  decease. 


Vol.  II. — ISTo.  40. 


Some  mention  had  been  made  of  the  opening 
lines  of  the  tenth  satire  of  J uvenal : 

“ Omnibus  in  terris,  qu;e  siint  a Gadibus  usque 
Auroram,  et  Gangem  pauci  dignoscere  possunt 
Vera  bona,  atqiie  illis  multum  diversa,  remota 
Erroris  nebula.” 

“Johnson’s  translation  of  this,”  said  Wordsworth, 
“ is  extremely  bad  : 

“ ‘ Let  Observation,  with  extensive  view, 

Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru.’ 

“And  I do  not  know  that  Gifford’s  is  at  all  better : 

“ ‘ In  every  clime,  from  Ganges’  distant  stream, 

To  Gades,  gilded  by  the  western  beam, 

Few,  from  the  clouds  of  mental  error  free. 

In  its  true  light,  or  good  or  evil  see-’ 

“ But,”  he  added,  musing,  “ what  is  Dryden’s  ? Ha ! 
I have  it : 

“ ‘ Look  round  the  habitable  voorld,  how  fe'W 

Know  their  own  good,  or,  knowing  it,  pursue.’ 

“ This  is  indeed  the  language  of  a poet ; it  is  better 
than  the  original.” 

The  great  majority  of  your  readers  will,  without 
doubt,  consider  this  compliment  to  Dryden  well 
and  justly  bestowed,  and  his  version,  besides 
having  the  merit  of  classical  expression,  to  be  at 
once  concise  and  poetical.  And  pity  it  is  that 
one  who  could  form  so  true  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
cellences of  other  writers,  and  whose  own  powers, 
it  will  be  acknowledged,  were  of  a very  high  order, 
should  so  often  have  given  us  reason  to  regret  his 
puerilities  and  absurdities.  This  language,  perhaps, 
will  sound  like  treason  to  many  ; but  permit  me  to 
give  an  instance  in  which  the  late  poet-laureate 
seems  to  have  admitted  (which  he  did  not  often 
do)  that  he  was  wrong. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  poem  of  Peter  Bell  (the 
genuine,  and  not  the  pseudo-Peter),  London,  8vo. 
1819,  that  pei-sonage  sets  to  work  to  bang  the 
poor  ass,  the  result  of  which  is  this,  p.  36- : 

“ Among  the  rocks  and  winding  crags  — 

Among  the  mountains  far  away  — 

Once  more  the  ass  did  lengthen  out 
More  ruefully  an  endless  shout, 

The  long  dry  see-saw  of  bis  horrible  bray.” 
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After  some  remarks  on  Peter’s  strange  state  of 
mind  when  saluted  by  this  horrible  music,  and 
describing  him  as  preparing  to  seize  the  ass  by  the 
neck,  we  are  told  his  purpose  was  interrupted  by 
something  he  just  then  saw  in  the  water,  which 
afterwards  proves  to  be  a corpse.  The  reader  is, 
however,  first  excited  and  disposed  to  expect  some- 
thing horrible  by  the  following  startling  conjec- 
tures : — ^ 

“ Is  it  the  moon’s  distorted  face? 

The  ghost-like  image  of  a cloud  ? 

Is  it  a gallows  there  pourtrayed? 

Is  Peter  of  himself  afraid? 

Is  it  a coffin  — or  a shroud  ? 

“ A grisly  idol  hewn  in  stone? 

Or  imp  from  witch’s  lap  let  fall  ? 

Or  a gay  ring  of  shining  fairies, 

Such  as  pursue  their  brisk  vagaries 
In  sylvan  bower  or  haunted  hall  ? 

“ Is  it  a fiend  that  to  a stake 
Of  fire  his  desperate  self  is  tethering? 

Or  stubborn  spirit  doomed  to  yell 
In  solitary  ward  or  cell, 

Ten  thousand  miles  from  all  his  brethren.” 

“ Is  it  a party  in  a parlour  ? 

Cramm’d  just  as  they  on  earth  were  cramm’d — 
Some  sipping  punch,  some  sipping  tea, 

But,  as  you  by  their  faces  see, 

All  silent  and  all  damn’d  ! 

“ A throbbing  pulse  the  gazer  hath,”  &c. 

Part  i.,  pp.  33,  39. 

This  last  stanza  was  omitted  in  subsequent 
editions.  Indeed,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  imagine 
what  it  could  possibly  mean,  or  how  any  stretch  of 
imagination  could  connect  it  with  the  appearance 
presented  by  a body  in  the  water. 

To  return,  however,  from  this  digression  to  the 
subject  of  translations.  In  the  passage  already 
quoted,  the  reader  has  been  presented  with  a 
proof  how  well  Dryden  could  compress  the  words, 
without  losing  the  sense,  of  his  author.  In  the  fol- 
lowing, he  has  done  precisely  the  reverse. 

“ Lectus  erat  Codro  Procula  minor.” — ./««.  Sat.  iii.203. 
“ Codrus  had  but  one  bed,  so  short  to  boot, 

That  his  .short  wife’s  short  legs  hung  dangling  out  !” 

In  the  year  1801  there  was  published  at  Oxford,  in 
12mo.,  a translation  of  the  satires  of  Juvenal  in 
verse,  by  Mr.  William  Rhodes,  A.M.,  superior  Bedell 
of  Arts  in  that  University,  which  he  describes  in  his 
title-page  as  “ nec  verbum  verbo.”  There  are  some 
prefatory  remarks  prefixed  to  the  third  satire, 
in  which  he  says  : 

“ The  reader,  I hope,  will  neither  contrast  the  fol- 
lowing,  nor  the  tenth  satire,  with  the  excellent  imita- 
tion of  a mighty  genius  ; though  similar,  they  are  upon 
a different  plan.  I have  not  adhered  rigidly  to  my 
author,  compared  with  him  ; and  if  that  were  not  the 
case,  I am  very  sensible  how  little  they  are  calculated 
to  undergo  so  fiery  an  ordeal.” 


And  speaking  particularly  of  the  third  satire,  he 
adds : 

“ This  part  has  been  altered,  as  already  mentioned, 
to  render  it  more  applicable  to  London : nothing 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  it  but  the  ill -humour  of  the 
emigrant.” 

The  reader  will  perhaps  recollect,  that  in  the 
opening  of  the  third  satire,  Juvenal  represents 
himself  about  to  take  leave  of  his  friend  Umbritius, 
who  is  quitting  Rome  for  ; they  meet  on  the 
road  (the  Via  Appia),  and  turning  aside,  for 
greater  freedom  of  conversation,  into  the  Yallis 
Egeri®,  the  sight  of  the  fountain  there,  newly  de- 
corated with  foreign  marbles,  leads  to  an  expres- 
sion of  regret  that  it  was  no  longer  suffered  to  re- 
main in  the  simplicity  of  the  times  of  Numa  : 

“ In  vallem  Egeri®  descendimus,  et  speluncas 
Dissimiles  veris.  Quanto  praestantius  esset 
Numen  aquae,  vlridl  si  margine  clauderet  undas 
Herba,  nec  ingenuuin  violarent  marmora  tophura  ? ” 

Sat.  ill.  17. 

In  imitating  this  passage,  Mr.  Rhodes,  finding  no 
fons  Egerias,  no  Numa,  and  perhaps  no  Muses  in 
London,  transfers  his  regrets  from  a rivulet  to  a 
navigable  stream ; and  makes  the  whole  ridiculous, 
by  suggesting  that  the  Thames  would  look  infi- 
nitely better  if  it  flowed  through  grass,  as  every 
ordinary  brook  would  do. 

“ Next  he  departed  to  the  river  side, 

Crowded  with  buildings,  tow’rlng  in  their  pride. 
How  much,  much  better  would  this  river  look. 
Flowing  ’twixt  grass,  like  every  other  hrook. 

If  native  sand  its  tedious  course  beguil’d. 

Nor  any  foreign  ornament  defil’d.” 

W.  (1.) 


DEDICATION  TO  MILTON  BY  ANTONIO  MALATESTI. 

Dr.  Todd,  in  his  Life  of  Milton.,  ed.  1826, 
mentions  the  accidental  discovery  of  a manuscript 
by  Antonio  Malatesti,  bearing  the  following  title : 

“ La  Tina  Equivoci  Rusticali  di  Antonio  Malatesti, 
coposti  nella  sua  Villa  di  Taiano  il  Settembre  dell’ 
Anno  1637.  Sonetti  Cinquata.  Dedicati  all’  in'"® 
Signore  et  Padrone  Oss™“  Signor  Giovanni  Milton, 
Nobil’  Inghilese.” 

It  seems  that  this  MS.  had  been  presented,  together 
with  Milton’s  works,  to  the  Academy  della  Crusca, 
by  Mr.  Brand  Hollis,  but  had  by  some  chance 
again  found  its  way  to  England,  and  was  sold  by 
auction  at  Evans’s  some  short  time  before  Mr. 
Todd  published  this  second  edition  of  Milton’s 
Life. 

I know  not  if  there  has  been  any  further  notice 
of  this  MS.,  which  is  interesting  as  a monument  of 
the  respect  and  attention  our  great  poet  received 
from  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  of  Italy 
at  the  time  of  his  visit,  and  I should  be  glad  if  any 
of  your  correspondents  can  indicate  its  existence. 
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) and  the  place  where  it  is  now  preserved.  When 
it  was  on  sale,  I had  permission  to  copy  the  title 
and  a few  of  the  sonnets,  which  were  such  as  we 
i'  could  not  imagine  would  have  given  pleasui’e  to 
■t  the  chaste  mind  of  Milton;  each  of  them  con- 
taining, as  the  title  indicates,  an  equivoque,  which 
« would  bear  an  obscene  sense,  yet  very  ingeniously 
,•  wrapped  up.  The  first  sonnet  opens  thus  : — 

“ Queste  Sonnetti,  o Tina,  ch’  i’  ho  composto, 

Me  gl’  lia  dettatl  una  Musa  bulfona, 

Cantandf)  d’  iinproviso,  alia  Carlona, 

Sul  suono,  spinto  dal  calor  del  Masto.” 

f The  second  may  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
||  equivoque  : — 

“ Tina,  I’  so  logger  bene,  e rilevato 
La  Storla  di  Liombrune,  e Josafatte, 

Se  ben,  per  essor  noto  in  queste  fratte 
•;  Sotto  il  Maestro  mai  non  sono  stato. 

' “ E il  lore  del  dificio  m’  ha  giurato, 

Quand’  egll  ha  visto  le  Poesie  ch’  i’  ho  fatte, 

Ch’  elle  son  belle,  e i piedi  in  terra  batte, 

E vuol  ch’  io  mi  sia  in  Pisa  adottorato. 

“ Io  canto,  quand’  io  son  ben  ben  satollo, 

Sul  Chitarrin  con  voce  si  sottile, 

Ch’  io  ne  disgrado  insien  Maestro  Apollo. 

“ Vien  un  poco  da  me,  Tina  gentile, 

Che  s’  egli  avvien  che  tu  mi  segga  in  collo, 

M’  sentirai  ben  tosto  alzar  lo  stile.” 

Antonio  Malatesti  was  a man  of  mark  in  his  time, 
being  distinguished  for  his  talent  as  an  improvi- 
satore.  Among  his  friends  were  Galileo,  Coltellini, 
and  Valerio  Chimentelli,  who  have  all  commenda- 
tory poems  prefixed  to  Malatesti’s  “Sphinx,”  a col- 
lection of  poetical  enigmas,  which  has  been  frequent- 
ly reprinted.  Beside  his  poetical  talent,  he  studied 
astronomy,  probably  under  Galileo ; and  painting, 
in  which  he  was  a pupil  of  Lorenzo  Lippi,  author 
of  the  “ Malmantile  Raqquistato,”  who  thus  desig- 
n.ates  him  under  his  academical  name  of  Amostante 
Latoni  (canto  i.  stanza  61.):  — 

“ E General  di  tutta  questa  Mandra 
Amostante  Laton  Poeta  insigne. 

Canta  Improviso,  come  un  Calandra  : 

Stampa  gli  Enigmi,  ’Strologia,  e Dlpigne.” 

Malatesti  was  a member  of  the  Academy  degli 
Apatisti,  of  which  Milton’s  friends  Coltellini  and 
Carlo  Dati  had  been  the  principal  founders.  The 
house  of  the  latter  was  a court  of  the  Muses,  and  it 
was  at  the  evening  parties  there  that  all  who  were 
distinguished  for  science  or  literature  assembled  : 
“ Era  in  Firenze  la  sua  Casa  la  Magione  de’  Lette- 
rati,  particolarmente  Oltramontani,  da  lui  ricevuti 
in  essa,  e trattati  con  ogni  sorta  di  gentilezza.”* 


* Salvino  Salvini  Fasti  Consolari  dell’  Academia 
‘ Fiorentina,  1717,  p.  548.  Milton’s  stay  of  two  months 
at  Florence  must  have  been  to  him  a period  of  pure 
enjoyment,  and  seems  to  have  been  always  remem- 
i bered  with  delight  : — “ Ilia  in  urbe,  quam  pr<e  ceteris 
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Ileinsius,  hlenage,  Chapelain,  and  other  distin- 
guished foreigners  were  members  of  this  academy; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  were  its  annals 
consulted,  our  poet’s  name  would  also  be  found 
there. 

S.  W.  SiNGEK. 

Mickleham,  .Tuly  15.  1850. 


PULTENEt’s  BALEAB  of  “ THE  HONEST  JURY.” 

On  the  application  for  a new  trial,  in  the  case  of 
The  King  against  William  Davies  Shipley,  Dean 
of  St.  Asaph  (1784),  wherein  was  raised  the  im- 
portant and  interesting  question,  whether  in  libel 
cases  the  jury  were  judges  of  the  law  as  well  as 
the  fact.  Lord  Mansfield,  in  giving  judgment,  re- 
marked in  reference  to  trials  for  libel,  before  Lord 
Raymond : 

“ I by  accident  (from  memory  only  I speak  now) 
recollect  one  where  the  Craftsman  was  acquitted  ; and 
I recollect  it  from  a famous,  witty,  and  ingenious 
ballad  that  was  made  at  the  time  by  Mr.  Pulteney ; 
and  though  it  is  a ballad,  I will  cite  the  stanza  I re- 
member from  it,  because  it  will  show  you  the  idea  of 
the  able  men  in  opposition,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party  in  those  days.  They  had  not  an  idea  of 
assuming  that  the  Jury  had  a right  to  determine  upon 
a question  of  law,  but  they  put  it  upon  another  and 
much  better  ground.  The  stanza  I allude  to  is  this : — 
‘ For  Sir  Philip  well  knows. 

That  his  innuendos 
Will  serve  him  no  longer, 

In  verse  or  in  prose  ; 

For  twelve  honest  men  have  decided  the  cause. 

Who  are  judges  of  fact,  though  not  judges  of  laws.’ 
It  was  the  admission  of  the  whole  of  that  party  ; they 
put  it  right ; they  put  it  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
innuendos ; upon  that  the  jury  acquitted  the  defendant; 
and  they  never  put  up  a pretence  of  any  other  power, 
except  when  talking  to  the  jury  themselves.” 

In  Howell’s  State  Trials  (xxi,  1038.)  is  a note 
on  this  passage.  This  note  (stated  to  be  from  the 
Speeches  of  Hon.  Thomas  Ershine')  is  as  follows : — 

“ It  appears  by  a pamphlet  printed  in  1754,  that 
Lord  Mansfield  is  mistaken.  The  verse  runs  thus  : — 
‘ Sir  Philip  well  knows, 

That  his  innuendos 

Will  serve  him  no  longer  in  verse  or  in  prose : 

For  twelve  honest  men  have  determined  the  cause. 

Who  are  judges  alike  of  the  facts  and  the  laws.” 


propter  elegantiam  cum  linguae  turn  ingeniorum  sem- 
per colui,  ad  duos  circiter  menses  substiti  ; illic  mul- 
torum  et  nobilium  sane  et  doctorum  hominum  fami- 
liaritatem  statim  contraxi;  quorum  etiam  privatas 
aeademias  (qui  mos  illic  cum  ad  literas  humaniores 
assidue  frequentavi).  Tui  enlm  Jacobe  Gaddi,  Carole 
Dati,  Frescobalde,  Cultelline,  Bonmatthaei,  Chimen- 
tille  Franclne,  aliorumque  plurium  memoriam  apud 
me  semper  gratam  atque  jucundam,  nulla  dies  deleblt.” 
— Defensio  Secunda,  p.  96.,  ed.  1698. 
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Lord  Campbell,  in  bis  Lives  of  the  Chancellors 
(v.  25.)  and  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justices  (ii. 
543.),  and  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Hardwicke  (i.  221.),  give  the  lines  as  quoted  by- 
Lord  Mansfield,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  and 
only  important  line,  which  they  give,  after  the  note 
to  Erskine’s  speeches,  as 

“ Who  are  judges  alike  of  the  facts  and  the  laws.” 

And  Lord  Campbell  (who  refers  to  State  Trials, 'Kid.) 
says  that  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  Dean  of  St. 
Asaph’s  Case,  misquoted  the  lines  “ to  suit  his  pur- 
pose, or  from  lapse  of  memory.” 

I know  not  what  is  the  pamphlet  referred  to  as 
printed  in  1754  ; but  on  consulting  the  song  itself, 
as  given,  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  Craftsman,  337., 
a,nd  there  entitled  “ The  Honest  Jury  ; or,  Caleb 
Triumphant,  To  the  tune  of  ‘ Packington’s 
Pound,’  ” I find  not  only  that  Lord  Mansfield’s 
recollection  of  the  stanza  he  referred  to  was  sub- 
stantially correct,  but  that  the  opinion  in  support 
of  which  he  cited  it  is  expressed  in  another  stanza 
besides  that  which  he  quoted.  The  first  verse  of 
the  song  is  as  follows; 

“ Rejoice,  ye  good  writers,  your  pens  are  set  free; 

Your  thoughts  and  the  press  are  at  full  liberty  ; 

For  your  king  and  your  country  you  safely  may  write, 

You  may  say  hlacl  is  hlact,  and  prove  white  is  white  ; 

Let  no  pamphleteers 

Be  concerned  for  their  ears  ; 

For  every  man  now  shall  be  tried  by  his  peers. 

Twelve  good  honest  men  shall  decide  in  each  cause, 

And  be  judges  oifact,  tho’  not  judges  of  laws." 

Tn  the  third  verse  are  the  lines  Lord  Mansfield 
cited  from  memory : 

“ For  Sir  Philip  well  knows 
That  inmien-doea 

Will  serve  him  no  longer  in  verse  or  in  prose ; 

Since  twelve  honest  men  have  decided  the  cause, 

And  were  judges  of  fact,  tho’  not  judges  of  laws," 

Lord  Campbell  and  Mr.  Harris  both  make 
another  mistake  with  reference  to  this  ballad, 
which  I may  perhaps  be  excused  if  I notice.  They 
say  that  it  was  composed  on  an  unsuccessful  pro- 
secution of  the  Craftsman  by  Sir  Philip  Yorke, 
and  that  this  unsuccessful  prosecution  was  subse- 
quent to  the  successful  prosecution  of  that  paper 
on  December  3rd,  1731.  This  was  not  so : Sir 
Philip  Yorke’s  unsuccessful  prosecution,  and  to 
which  of  course  Pulteney’s  ballad  refers,  was  in 
1729,  when  Francklin  was  tried  for  printing  “The 
Alcayde  of  Seville’s  Speech,”  and,  as  the  song  in- 
dicates, acquitted.  C.  II.  Cooper. 

Cambridge,  July  29.  1850. 


NOTES  ON  MILTON. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  ii.,  p.  115.) 

Comm. 

On  1.8.  (G.)  :~ 

“ After  life’s  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well.” 

Macbeth,  ill.  2. 

On  1. 101.  (M.)  : — 

“ The  bridegroom  Sunne,  who  late  the  Earth  had 

spoused, 

Leaves  his  sia.T-chamher  ; early  in  the  East 
He  shook  his  sparkling  locks.” 

Fletcher’s  Purple  Island,  C.  ix.  St.  1. 

On  1. 102.  (M.)  : ~ 

“ And  welcome  him  and  his  with  joy  and  feast," 
Fairfax’s  Tasso,  B.  i.  St.  77. 

On  1.  155.  (D.)  : — 

“ For  if  the  sun’s  bright  beams  do  blear  the  sight 
Of  such  as  fix’dly  gaze  against  his  light.” 

Sylvester’s  Du  Bartas,  Week  i.  Day  1. 

On  1.  162.  (G.)  : — 

“ Such  reasons  seeming  plausible.” 

Warner’s  Albion's  England,  p.  155.  ed.  1612. 

On  1. 166.  (G.)  : — 

“ We  are  a few  of  those  collected  here 
That  ruder  tongues  distinguish  villager. ” 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iii.  5. 

On  i.  215.  (G.)  “Unblemished”  was  originally 
{Trill.  Coll.  Cam.  MSS.)  written  “ unspotted,” 
perhaps  from  Drayton  : — 

“ Whose  form  unspotted  chastity  may  take.” 

On  1.  254.  (G.)  Add  to  Mr.  Warton’s  note, 
that  after  the  creation  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley  to 
be  Earl  of  Leicester  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1564, 
“ He  sat  at  dinner  in  his  hirtle."  So  says  Stow  in 
Annals,  p.  658.  edit.  1633. 

On  1.290.  (G.):  — 

“ My  wrinckl’d  face. 

Grown  smooth  as  Hebe's." 

Randolph’s  Aristippus,  p.  18.  4to.  ed.  1630. 

On  1.  297.  (G.);  — 

“ Of  frame  more  than  celestial.” 

Fletcher’s  Purple  Island,  C.  6.  S.  28.  p.  71.  ed.  1633. 

On  1.  331.  (G.):  — 

“ Night  begins  to  mu  ffle  up  the  day.” 

Wither’s  Mistresse  of  Philarete. 

On  1.  335.  (G.)  : — 

“ That  whiles  thic’s  darkness  blots  the  light. 

My  thoughts  may  cast  another  night : 

In  which  double  shade,"  &c. 

Cartwright’s  Poems,  p.  220.  ed.  1651. 

On  1.345.  (G.):~ 

“ Singing  to  the  sounds  of  oaten  reed." 

Drummond,  p.  128. 

On  1.  373.  (G.)  : — 

“ Virtue  gives  herself  light  thro’  darkness  for  to  wade.” 
Spenser's  F.  Queene. 
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(D.)  For  what  is  here  finely  said, 
and  again  beautifully  expressed  (v.  381.),  we  may 
perhaps  refer  to  Ariosto’s  description  of  the  gems 
which  form  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Logistilla,  or 
Reason  : — 

“ Che  chi  V ha,  ovunque  sia,  sempre  che  viiole, 
Febo  (mal  grado  tuo)  si  pud  far  giorno.” 

Orl.  Fur.  x.  60. 

On  1.  404.  (Gr.)  : — 

“ Whiles  a puft  and  rechlesse  libertine, 

Himselfe  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  reakes  not  his  owne  reed.” 

Hamlet,  i.  3. 

On  1.  405.  (G.)  : — ■ 

“ Where  death  and  danger  dog  the  heels  of  worth.” 
All’s  Weil  that  ends  Well,  iii.  4. 

On  1.  421.  (M.)  : — 

“ Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just : 

And  he  but  naked,  tliough  locked  up  in  steel, 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted,” 

2 Henry  IV.,  iii.  2. 

On  1.424.  (G.):  — 

“ And  now  he  treads  th’  infamous  woods  and  downs.” 
Ph.  Fletcher’s  Eelog.,  i.  p.  4.  ed.  1633. 

On  1. 494.  (G.)  The  same  sort  of  compliment 
occurs  in  Wither’s  Shepherd’s  Hunting.  (See 
Gentlemans  Mug.  for  December  1800,  p.  1151.) 

“ Thou  wert  wont  to  charm  thy  flocks ; 

And  among  the  massy  rocks 
Hast  so  cheered  me  with  thy  song, 

That  I have  forgot  my  wrong.” 

He  adds : — 

“ Hath  some  churle  done  thee  a spight  ? 

Dost  thou  miss  a lamb  to-night?  ” 

Juvenilia,  p.  417.  ed.  12mo.  1633. 

On  1.535.  (M.):  — 

“ Not  powerful  Circe  with  her  Hecate  rites." 

Ph.  Fletcher’s  Poetical  Miscellanies,  p.  65.  ed.  1633. 

On  1.  544.  (D.)  ; — 

“ The  soft  sweet  moss  shall  be  thy  bed 
With  crawling  woodbine  overspread.” 

Herrick’s  Hesperides,  p.  223. 

On  1.554.  (G.)  : — 

“ And  flattery  to  his  sinne  close  curtain  draws.” 

Ph.  Fletcher’s  Purple  Island,  p.  112.  ed.  1633. 

On  1.  635.  (G.):  — 

“ His  clouted  shoon  were  nailed  for  fear  of  wasting.” 
Ph.  Fletcher’s  Purple  Island,  p.  113. 

On  1.  707.  (G.)  A passage  in  the  Spanish 
Tragedy  confirms  Mr.  Warton’s  reasoning:  — 

” After  them  doth  Hymen  hie  as  fast,  ' 

Clothed  in  sable  and  a saffron  robe.” 

Old  Plays,  vol.  iii.  p.  214.  ed.  1780. 

On  1.  734.  (G.) : - 

“ Saw  you  not  a lady  come  this  way  on  a sable  horse 
studded  with  stars  of  white  ? ” 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Pkilaster,  Act  iv. 
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On  1.  752.  (G.):  — 

“ A sweet  vermilian  tincture  stained 
The  bride’s  fair  cheek.” 

Quarles’  Argalus  and  Parthenia,  p.  118.  ed.  1647. 

On  1.  812.  (G.) 

“ Bathed  in  wordly  bliss." 

• Drayton,  p.  586.  ed.  175.3. 

“ The  fortunate  who  bathe  in  floods  of  joys.” 

E.  of  Sterline’s  Works,  p.  251.  ed.  1637. 

On  1.  834.  (D.) ; — 

“ Tile  lily-wristed  morn.” 

The  Country  Life,  Herrick’s  Hesperides,  p.  269. 

(G.):- 

“ Reach t him  her  ivory  hand.” 

Ph.  Fletcher’s  Purple  Island,  p.  117. 

On  1.  853.  (G.)  Compare  this  line  of  Drayton 
in  his  Baron's  Warrs  ; — 

“ Of  gloomy  magicks  and  benumbing  charms.” 
Vol.  i.  p.  110.  ed.  1753. 

On  1.  861.  (G.):  — 

“ Through  whose  translucent  sides  much  light  is  born.” 
Ph.  Fletcher’s  Pur.  Island,  C.  5.  St.  31.  p.  54. 

On  1.  862.  (M.)  ; — 

“ An  hundred  nymphs,  that  in  his  rivers  dwell. 
About  him  flock,  with  water-lilies  crowned.” 

Ph.  Fletcher’s  Poet.  Miscell.,  p.  67.  ed.  163.3. 

On  1.  863.  (G.)  The  use  of  Ambergris,  men- 
tioned in  Warton’s  note,  appears  from  Drayton, 
V.  ii.  p.  483. : — 

“ Eat  capons  cooked  at  fifteen  crowns  apiece. 

With  their  fat  bellies  stuft  with  ambergrise.” 

On  1.  886.  (G.)  : — 

“ The  wealth  of  Tagus  nor  the  rocks  of  pearl. 

That  pave  the  court  of  Neptune,  can  weigh  down 
That  virtue.” 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Pkilaster,  Act  iv. 

On  1.  894.  (G.)  : -- 

“ Beset  at  tli’  end  with  emeralds  and  lurches.” 
Lingua  iv.  4.  Old  Plays,  v.  5.  p.  202.  ed.  1780. 

On  1.  924.  (M.)  Mr.  Warton  says  this  votive 
address  was  suggested  by  that  of  Amoret  in  the 
Faithful  Shepherdess ; but  observes  that  “ the 
form  and  subject,  rather  than  the  imagery,  is 
copied.”  In  the  following  maledictory  address 
from  Ph.  Fletcher’s  2nd  eclogue,  st.  23.,  the 
imagery  is  precisely  similar  to  Milton’s,  the  good 
and  evil  being  made  to  consist  in  the  fulness  or 
decrease  ot  the  water,  the  clearness  or  muddiness 
of  the  stream,  and  the  nature  of  the  plants  flowing 
on  its  banks : — 

“ But  thou,  proud  Chame,  which  thus  hast  wrought 
me  spite, 

Some  greater  river  drown  thy  hatefull  name  ; 

Let  never  myrtle  on  thy  banks  delight ; 

But  willows  pale,  the  badge  of  spite  and  blame, 
Crown  thy  ungratefull  shores  with  scorn  and  shame : 
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Let  dii’t  and  mud  thy  lazie  waters  seize, 

Thy  weeds  still  grow,  thy  waters  still  decrease  ; 
Nor  let  thy  wretched  love  to  Gripus  ever  cease.” 

P.  13.  ed.  1633. 

See  also  the  “ Masque,  ” in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher’s  Maid's  Tragedy^  Act  I.  voL  L p.  17. 
edit.  1750. 

On  1.  936.  (G.):  — 

“ And  here  and  there  were  pleasant  arbors  pight. 
And  shadie  seats  and  sundry  flowring  banks.” 
Spenser’s  F.  Queen,  vol.  ii.  p.  146.  ed.  1596. 

On  1.  958.  (G.) ::  — 

“ How  now  ! back  friends  1 shepherd,  go  off  a little.” 
As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

On  I.  989.  (D.)  See  Bethsabe’s  address  to 
Zephyr  in  the  opening  of  Peele’s  David  and 
Bethsabe:  — 

“ And  on  thy  wings  bring  delicate  perfumes.” 

On  1.  995.  (D.):  — 

“ Her  gown  should  be  goodliness 
Well  ribbon’d  with  renown, 

PurfiVd  with  pleasure  in  ilk  place 
Purr’d  with  fine  fashioun.” 

Robert  Plenryson’s  Garment  of  Good.  Ladies, 
See  Ellis’  Spec,  of  Early  Eng.  Poets,  i.  362. 

J.  F.  M. 


FOLK  nOBE. 

High  Spirits  considered  a Sign  of  impending  Ca- 
lamity or  Death  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  84.). — - 
“ Westmoreland.  Health  to  my  lord,  and  gentle  cousin, 
Mowbray. 

Mowbray.  You  wish  me  health  in  very  happy 
season ; 

For  I am,  on  the  sudden,  something  ill. 

Archbishop  of  York.  Against  ill  chances,  men  are 
ever  merry ; 

But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event. 

West.  Therefore  be  merry,  cos ; since  sudden  sorrow 

Serves  to  say  thus,  — Some  good  thing  comes 
to-morrow. 

Arch,  Believe  me,  I am  passing  light  in  spirit. 

Mow.  So  much  the  worse,  if  your  own  rule  be  true.” 
Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,  Act  iv.  Sc.  2. 

In  the  last  act  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Sc.  1.,  Romeo 
comes  on,  saying,  — 

“ If  I may  trust  the  flattering  eye  of  sleep. 

My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand  ; 

My  bosom’s  lord  sits  lightly  on  his  throne; 

And,  all  this  day,  an  unaccustom’d  spirit 

Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts.” 

Immediately  a messenger  comes  in  to  announce 
Juliet’s  death. 

In  Act  iii.  Sc.  2.,  of  King  Richard  III.,  Hastings 
is  represented  as  rising  in  the  morning  in  unusually 
high  spirits.  This  idea  runs  through  the  whole 
scene,  which  is  too  long  for  extraction.  Before 
dinner-time  he  is  beheaded.  X.Z. 
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Norfolk  Popular  Rhymes.  — On  looking  over  an 
old  newspaper,  I stumbled  on  the  following  rhymes, 
which  are  there  stated  to  be  prevalent  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  these  parishes  are  situated,  viz. 
between  Norwich  and  Yarmouth;  — 

“ Halvergate  hares,  Reedham  rats, 

Southwood  swine,  and  Cantley  cats; 

Acle  asses,  Bloulton  mules, 

Beighton  bears,  and  Freethorpe  fools.” 

They  seem  to  proceed  simply  on  the  alliterative 
principle  mentioned  by  J.M.B.  (Vol.  i.,  p.  475.) 
as  common  to  many  popular  proverbs,  &c.  Two 
others  I subjoin  from  my  own  recollection,  which 
differ  in  this  p'arlicular  : — 

“ Blickling  flats,  Aylsham  fliers, 

Marsham  peewits,  and  Hevingham  liars.” 

These  are  four  villages  on  the  road  between 
Norwich  and  Cromer.  A third  couplet  alludes 
merely  to  the  situation  of  a group  ,of  villages  near 
the  sea-coast, — 

“■  Gimingham,  Trimingham,  Knapton,  and  Trunch, 

Northrepps  and  Southrepps,  liang  all  in  a bunch.” 

E.  S.  T. 

Throwing  Salt  over  the  Shoulder.  — This  custom 
I have  frequently  observed,  of  taking  a pinch  of 
salt  without  any  remark,  and  flinging  it  over  the 
shoulder.  I should  be  glad  to  know  its  origin. 

E.S.T. 

Charming  for  Warts.  — In  Vol.  i.,  p.  19.,  a cor- 
respondent asks  if  the  custom  of  “ charming  for 
warts  ” prevails  in  England. 

A year  or  two  ago  I was  staying  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  having  a wart  myself,  was  persuaded  to 
have  it  “ charmed.”  The  village-charmer  was 
summoned;  he  first  cut  off  a slip  of  elder-tree, 
and  made  a notch  in  it  for  every  wart.  He  then 
rubbed  the  elder  against  each,  strictly  enjoining 
me  to  think  no  more  about  it,  as  if  I looked  often 
at  the  warts  the  charm  would  fail. 

In  about  a week  the  warts  had  altogether  dis- 
appeared, to  the  delight  of  the  operator.  N.A.  B. 


NOTES  ON  COLLEGE  SALTING  ; TURKISH  SPY  ; DE. 

DEE  : FROM  “ LETTERS  FROM  THE  RODLEIAN, 

&C.”  2 VOLS.  1813. 

Having  been  lately  reading  through  this  inte- 
resting collection,  I have  “noted”  some  references 
to  subjects  which  have  been  discussed  in  your 
columns. 

1 . College  Salting.  Salt  at  Eton  Montem  (Vol.i., 
pp.  261.  306.  321.  384.  390.  492.).— I am  not 
quite  clear  as  to  the  connection  between  these  two 
subjects  : but  an  indentity  of  origin  is  not  impro- 
bable. A letter  from  Mr.  Byrom  to  Aubrey,  “ On 
the  Custom  of  Salting  at  Eton,”  Nov.  15.  1693,  is 
in  vol.  ii.  p.  167. : 
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I “I  could  send  you  a long  answer  to  your  queries, 
I but  have  not  the  confidence  to  do  it  ; for  all  that  I can 
' i say  was  only  heard  from  others  when  I was  at  school  at 
I Eton,  and  if  I should  depend  upon  that,  perhaps  I 
! should  make  too  bold  with  truth.  ’Twas  then  com- 
i raonly  said  that  the  college  held  some  lands  by  the 
||  I custom  of  salting ; but  having  never  since  examined  it, 
' ! I know  not  how  to  account  for  it.  One  would  think, 

' at  first  view,  considering  the  foundation  was  designed 
for  a nursery  of  the  Cliristian  religion,  and  has  not  been 
in  being  much  above  250  yeais,  that  it  is  not  likely  any 

E‘  j remains  of  the  Gentiles,  relating  to  their  sacrifices, 
should  in  so  public  a manner  be  suffered  in  it  ; how- 
: ever,  I cannot  but  own  with  those  that  understand  any- 
thing of  antiquity,  that  the  Christians  very  early 
I assumed  some  rites  of  the  heathens;  and  probably  it 

111  might  be  done  with  this  design,  — that  the  nations, 
seeing  a religion  which  in  its  outward  shape  was  some- 
I thing  like  their  own,  might  be  the  sooner  pursuaded 
^ to  embrace  it.  To  be  free,  sir,  with  you,  1 am  apt  to 
I believe,  for  the  honour  of  that  society  of  iwhich  I was 

!■  I once  an  unworthy  member,  that  the  annual  custom  of 
I!  salting  alludes  to  that  saying  of  our  Saviour  to  His 
I disciples,  ‘Te  are  the  salt  of  the  earth;'  for  as  salt  draws 
, up  all  that  matter  that  tends  to  putrefaction,  so  it  is 
' a symbol  of  our  doing  the  like  in  a spiritual  state,  by 
taking  away  all  natural  corruption.  ...  If  this  will 
i not  please,  why  may  it  not  denote  that  wit  and  know- 
[ ledge  by  which  boys  dedicated  to  learning  ought  to 
■ ! distinguish  themselves.  You  know  what  sal  sometimes 
signifies  among  the  best  Homan  authors : Publius 

Scipio  omiies  sate  facetiisque  superabat,  Cic.  ; and 
Terent. , Qui  habel  salem  qui  in  ie  est." 

\ The  Editor  has  a note  on  this  letter  : 

“ There  have  been  various  conjectures  relative  to 
the  origin  of  this  custom.  Some  have  supposed  that  it 
' arose  from  an  ancient  practice  among  the  friars  of  sell- 
ing consecrated  salt;  and  others,  with  more  probability, 
from  the  ceremony  of  the  bairn  or  fcoy-bishop,  as  it  is 
' said  to  have  been  formerly  a part  of  the  Montem-cele- 
' , bration  for  prayers  to  be  read  by  a boy  dressed  in  the 
I clerical  habit." 

' A letter  from  Dr.  Tanner  to  Mr.  Hearue  on 
Same  or  Soij-hishops,  is  in  vol.  i.  p.  .302. 

j 2.  The  Turkish  Spy  (Yol.  i.,  p.  324. ; vol.  ii., 
p.  12.).  — The  letter  on  the  authorship  of  this  work 
quoted  by  Dr.  Rimbaui.t  from  the  Bodleian  MSS., 
is  printed  in  vol.  i.  p.  233. ; and  I observe  that 
Dr.  R.  has  incorporated  in  his  communication  the 
I Editor’s  note  on  the  passage. 

3.  Dr.  Dee  (Vol.i.,  pp,  216.  284.).  — A letter 
'■  about  Dr.  Dee  from  Mr.  Ballai'd  to  T.  Hearne 
occurs  in  vol.  ii.  p.  89.  It  does  not  throw  light 
on  the  question  why  Dr.  Dee  left  Manchester 
College  ? There  are  also  notes  for  a life  of  Dee 
amono-  Aubrey’s  Lines,  appended  to  these  Letters 
(vol.  ii.  p.  310.)  Both  letters  and  notes  refer  to 
original  sources  of  information  for  Dee’s  Life. 

CH. 


Alarm. — A man  is  indicted  for  striking  at  the 
Queen,  with  intent  (among  other  things)  to  alarm 
her  Majesty.  It  turns  out  that  the  very  judge  has 
forgotten  the  legal  (which  is  also  the  military) 
meaning  of  the  word.  An  alarm  is  originally  the 
signal  to  arm  : Query,  Is  it  not  formed  from  the 
cry  d Varme,  which  in  modern  times  is  aux  armes  ? 
The  judge  said  that  from  the  courage  of  her 
family,  most  likely  the  Queen  was  not  alarmed, 
meaning,  not  frightened.  But  the  illegal  intent 
to  alarm  merely  means  the  intent  to  make  another 
think  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  measures  of  de- 
fence or  protection.  When  an  alarm  is  sounded, 
the  soldier  who  is  not  alarmed  is  the  one  who 
would  be  held  to  be  frightened.  M. 

Taking  a Wife  on  Trial.  — • The  following  note 
was  made  upon  reading  The  Historical  and  Genea- 
logical Account  of  the  Clan  of  Maclean,  by  a Se- 
neachie,  published  by  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co., 
London,  1838.  It  may  be  thought  worthy  of  a 
corner  amongst  the  Notes  on  Folk  Lore,  which 
form  so  curious  and  entertaining  a portion  of  the 
“Notes  and  Queries.” 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1608  a commission, 
consisting  of  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  the 
Bishop  of  the  Isles  (Andrew  Knox),  Andrew 
Stewart,  Lord  Ochiltree,  and  Sir  J araes  Hay  of 
Kingask,  proceeded  to  the  Isles  with  power  to 
summon  the  chiefs  to  a conference,  for  the  purpose 
of  intimating  to  them  the  measures  in  contem- 
plation by  the  government.  A meeting  for  this 
pui’pose  was  held  at  Aross  Castle,  one  of  the 
seats  of  Maclean,  in  Mull,  at  which  the  principal 
barons  and  heads  of  houses  attended. 

The  regulations  contemplated  had  for  their 
object  the  introduction  of  an  additional  number 
of  pious  divines,  who  were  to  be  provided  for  out 
of  the  lands  of  the  great  island  proprietors  ; the 
abolishing  a certain  remarkable  custom  which  till 
then  prevailed,  namely,  that  of  taking  a wife  on 
approbation,  or,  in  plain  intelligible  terms,  on  trial ! 

The  following  are  two  examples  recorded  of 
this  singular  custom. 

John  Mac-Vic  Ewen,  fourth  laird  of  Ardgour, 
had  handfasted  (as  it  was  called)  with  a daughter 
of  Mac  Ian  of  Ardnamurchan,  whom  he  had  taken 
on  a promise  of  marriage,  if  she  pleased  him.  At 
the  expiration  of  two  years  he  sent  her  home  to 
her  father  ; but  his  son  by  her,  the  gallant  John 
of  Invorscaddel,  a son  of  IMaclean  of  Ardgour, 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Isles,  was  held 
to  be  an  illegitimate  offspring  by  virtue  of  the 
“ handfast  ceremony.” 

Another  instance  is  recorded  of  a Macneil  of 
Borra  having  for  several  years  enjoyed  the  society 
of  a lady  of  the  name  of  Maclean  on  the  same 
principle  ; but  his  ofispring  by  her  were  deprived 
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of  their  inheritance  by  the  issue  of  his  subsequent 
marriage  with  a lady  of  the  Cianrannald  family. 

These  decisions  no  doubt  tended  to  the  abo- 
lition of  a custom  or  principle  so  subversive  of 
marriage  and  of  the  legitimacy  of  ofFspring. 

J.  M.  G. 

Worcester,  July  19. 

Russian  Language. — A friend  of  mine,  about  to 
go  to  Russia,  wrote  to  me  some  time  since,  to  ask  if 
he  could  get  a Russian  grammar  in  English,  or  any 
English  books  heai'ing  on  the  language.  I told  him  I did 
not  think  there  were  any  ; but  would  make  inquiry. 
Dr.  Bowring,  in  his  Russian  Anthology,  states  as  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  first  Russian  granunar 
ever  published  was  published  in  England.  It  was 
entitled  H.  W.  Ludolfi  Grammatica  Russica  qua  con- 
tinet  et  Manuductionem  quandum  ad  Orammaticam 
Slavonicam.  Oxon.  1696.  The  Russian  grammar 
next  to  this,  but  published  in  its  own  language, 
was  written  by  the  great  Lomonosov,  the  father  of 
Russian  poetry,  and  the  renovator  of  his  mother 
tongue : I know  not  the  year,  but  it  was  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  I have  a German 
translation  of  this  grammar  “Yon  Johann  Lorenz 
Stuvenhagen  ; St.  Petersbargh,  1764.”  Grotsch, 
Jappe,  Adelung,  &c.,  have  written  on  the  Russian 
language.  Jappe’s  grammar,  Dr.  Bowriiig  says, 
is  the  best  he  ever  met  with.  I must  make  a 
query  here  with  regard  to  Dr.  Bowring’s  delightful 
and  highly  interesting  Anthologies.  I have  his 
Russian,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  Anthologies  : Did  he 
ever  publish  any  others  f I have  not  met  with 
them.  I know  he  contemplated  writing  translations 
from  Polish,  Servian,  Hungarian,  Finnish,  Litho- 
nian,  and  other  poets.  Jarltzbeug. 

Pistol  and  Randolph. — I am  glad  to  be  able 
to  transfer  to  your  pages  a Shakspearian  note, 
which  I met  with  in  a periodical  now  defunct.  It 
appears  from  an  old  MS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
that  .amongst  canoniers  serving  in  Normandy  in 
1436,  were  “IVm.  Pistail  — R.  Bardolf.”  Query, 
Were  these  common  English  names,  or  did  these 
identical  canoniers  transmit  a traditional  fame, 
good  or  bad,  to  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  in  song 
or  story  ? 

If  this  is  a well-known  Query,  I should  be  glad 
to  be  referred  to  a solution  of  it,  if  not,  I leave  it 
for  inquiry.  G.  H.  B. 

EPIGRAM  FROM  BUCHANAN. 

Doletus  writes  verses  and  wonders  — ahem — 
When  there’s  nothing  in  him,  that  there’s  nothing 

in  them.  J.  Q.  W.  H. 

CALVIN  AND  SERVETUS. 

The  fate  of  Servetus  has  always  excited  the 
deepest  commiseration.  His  death  was  a judicial 


crime,  the  rank  offence  of  religious  pride,  personal 
hatred,  and  religious  fanaticism.  It  borrowed  from 
superstition  its  worst  features,  and  offered  neces- 


of  such  events  is  of  great  interest.  For  by  that 
immortality  of  mind  which  exists  for  ever  as  His- 
tory, or  through  the  agency  of  those  successive 
causes  which  still  link  us  to  it  by  their  effects,  we 
are  never  separated  from  the  Past.  There  is  also 
an  eloquence  in  immaterial  things  which  appeals 
to  the  heart  through  all  ages.  Is  there  a man  who 
would  enter  unmoved  the  room  in  which  Shak- 
speare was  born,  in  which  Dante  dwelt,  or  see 
with  indifference  the  desk  at  which  Luther  wrote, 
the  porch  beneath  which  Milton  sat,  or  Sir  Isaac 
N ewton’s  study  ? So  also  the  possession  of  a book 
once  their  own,  still  more  of  the  MS.  of  a work  by 
which  great  men  won  enduring  fame,  written  in 
a great  cause,  for  which  they  struggled  and  for 
which  they  suffered,  seems  to  efface  the  lapse  of 
centuries.  We  feel  present  before  them.  They 
are  before  us  as  living  witnesses.  Thus  we  see 
Servetus  as,  alone  and  on  foot,  he  arrived  at  Ge- 
neva in  1553  ; the  lake  and  the  little  inn,  the 
“ Auberge  de  la  Rose,”  at  which  he  stopped,  re- 
appear pictured  by  the  influence  of  local  memory 
and  imagination.  From  his  confinement  in  the 
old  prison  near  St.  Peter’s,  to  the  court  where  he 
was  accused,  during  the  long  and  cruel  trial,  until 
the  fatal  eminence  of  Champel,  every  event  arises 
before  us,  and  the  air  is  peopled  with  thick  coming 
visions  of  the  actors  and  sufferer  in  the  dreadful 
scene.  Who  that  has  read  the  account  of  his 
death  has  not  heard,  or  seemed  to  hear,  that 
shriek,  so  high,  so  wild,  alike  for  mercy  and  of 
dread  despair,  which  when  the  fire  was  kindled 
burst  above  through  smoke  and  flame,  — “ that  the 
crowd  fell  back  with  a shudder ! ” Now  it  strikes 
me,  an  original  MS.  of  the  work  for  which  he  was 
condemned  still  exists  ; and  I,  thinking  that  others 
may  feel  the  interest  I have  tried  to  sketch  in  its 
existence,  will  now  state  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
lay  my  authorities  before  your  readers. 

“ We  condenen  you,  said  tl>e  council,  Michael  Ser- 
vetus, to  be  bound  and  led  to  Champel,  where  you  are 
to  be  fastened  to  a stake,  and  burnt  alive  together  with 
your  book,  as  well  the  printed  as  the  MS.” 

“ About  midday  he  was  led  to  the  stake.  An  iron  ; 
chain  encompassed  his  body ; on  his  head  was  placed  a 
crown  of  plaited  straw  and  leaves  strewed  with  sulphur, 
to  assist  in  suffocating  him.  At  his  girdle  were  sus-  ^ 
pended  his  printed  books;  and  the  MS.  he  had  sent  to  i 
Calvin.”  J 

This  MS.  had  been  completed  in  1546,  and  sent  ; 
to  Geneva  for  his  opinion.  Calvin,  in  a letter  to  , 
Farel  says ; 

“ Servetus  wrote  to  me  lately,  and  accompanied  his  ; 
letter  with  a long  volume  of  his  insanities.” 

This  long  volume  was  the  MS.  of  the  “ RestI-  ^ 
tutio  Christianismi,”  now  ready  for  the  press.  We  f 
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have  seen  tl>at  it  was  sent  to  Calvin.  It  was 
, never  returned,  but  produced  in  evidence,  and 
burnt  with  liiin  at  the  stake.  Nevertheless,  he 
I either  possessed  another  copy  or  took  the  pains  of 
: writing  it  afresh,  and  thus  the  work  was  secretly 
printed  at  Vienna,  at  the  press  of  Balshazar  Ar- 
nouilet  in  1553.  Of  this  edition,  those  at  Frank- 
fort were  burnt  at  the  instance  of  Calvin ; at  Ge- 
neva, llobert  Stephens  sacrificed  all  the  copies 
which  had  come  into  his  hands ; so  that  of  an 
edition  of  one  thousand,  it  is  said  only  six  copies 
were  preserved.  These  facts  I owe  to  the  excel- 
lent Life  of  Calvin  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Dyer,  recently 
published  by  Mr.  Murray.  Now  does  the  follow- 
ing MS.  bear  relation  to  that  described  as  recopied 
by  Servetus,  from  which  Arnoullet  printed''  or 
is  it  the  first  rough  sketch  ? Can  any  of  your 
readers  say  into  what  collection  it  passed? 

The  extract  is  from  the  Catalogue  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Cisternay  Dufiiy,  by  Gabriel  Martin, 
Paris,  8vo.  1725,  being  lot  7G4.,  p.  98.,  and  was 
sohl  for  176  livres. 

“ Librorum  Serveti  de  Triiiitate  Codex  MS.  auto- 
graplms.  In  fronte  bbri  apparet  nota  quae  sequitur, 
manu  Ipsius  defunct!  D.  du  Fay  exarata. 

*•  Forsan  ipsius  auctoris  autographus  Codex  hie 
MS  qui  fuit  percelebris  Bililiopolce  Basiliensis  Coslii 
Iloratii  Curionis.  Videtur  prima  couceptio  (viilgo 
riCsquisse,  en  termes  de  Feinture)  Libri  valde  fami- 
gerati  Mich.  Serveti,  a Joanne  Calvino  cum  ipso 
Serveto  combust!,  cui  Titulus,  Christianismi  Resti- 
tutio, hoc  est  totius  EcclesicB  ApostoVea  ad  siia  limina 
Vocatio,  &c.  &c.,  typis  maiidati  anno  1554,  Vienna 
Allobrogum,  8vo.  pagg.  734,”  concluding  with  an  anec- 
dote of  the  rarity  of  the  volume. 

There  may  be  some  to  whom  these  “ Notes” 
nniy  be  of  use,  others  to  whom  a reply  to  the 
“ Queries  ” may  have  interest,  and  so  I send  them 
to  you.  Such  MSS.  are  of  great  historical  import- 
ance. S.  H. 

Athenaum,  July  26. 


ETTMOLOGICAI.  QUERIES. 

Any  remarks  on  the  meaning  and  derivation  of 
the  following  words,  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Rykelot. — A magpie  ? 

Berebarde.  — “ In  the  fever  or  the  Berebarde." 

Wrmum,  or  Wursuin.  — “ My  wounds  that  were 
healed  gather  new  wrusurn,  and  begin  to  corrupt.” 

Deale. — Placed  always  between  two  sentences 
without  any  apparent  connection  with  either  of 
them.  Is  it  an  abbreviation  of  “ Dieu  le  salt  ? ” 

Sabraz.  — “He  di'inks  bitter  sabraz  to  recover 
his  health.” 

Heteneste.  — “ Inclosed  hetenest  in  a stone  coffin 
or  tomb.” 

Schunche.  — “ Schunche  away.” 

I-menbred.  — “ A girdle  i-menbred.'' 

Blodbendes  of  silk. 


Hesmel. — “Let  their /teswteZ  be  high  istiled,  al 
without  broach.” 

Irspille.  — “Wear  no  iron,  nor  haircloth,  nor 
irxpiUes  felles.”  J.  Mn. 


iafltnor  caucric^. 

Countess  of  Desmond.  — I should  be  much 
obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  would  inform  me  of 
the  manner  of  the  death  of  Catherine  Fitzgerald, 
Countess  of  Desmond,  commonly  called  the  “ old 
Countess  of  Desmond,”  who  died  in  1626,  aged 
above  140  years,  — some  say,  162  years.  I think 
I remember  reading,  some  years  since,  that  she 
died  from  a fall  from  a cherry-tree,  at  the  age  of 
144  years.  If  so,  where  can  the  account  be  found? 

K. 

Cheetham  Hill. 

Noli  me  tangere. — Can  any  of  your  readers  refer 
me  to  pictures  upon  the  subject  of  Noli  me  tangere. 
I want  to  know  what  artists  have  treated  the  sub- 
ject, and  where  their  pictures  exist.  B.  K. 

Line  in  Milton's  “ Penseroso."  — In  those  some- 
what hacknied  lines, — 

“ And  may  my  due  feet  never  fail,”  &c., 

I am  somewhat  puzzled  to  understand  the  ex- 
pression, — 

“ With  antique  pillais  massy  proof." 

Now  what  is  “ proof,”  — a substantive  or  adjec- 
tive ? If  the  latter,  no  edition  is  rightly  stopped ; 
for,  of  course,  there  should  be  a comma  after 
“ massy  and  then  I somewhat  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  “ proof”  for  “ proved,”  unless  joined 
with  another  word,  as  “star-proof,”  “rain-proof.” 

If  “proof”  is  a substantive,  “massy  proof”  is 
in  apposition  to  “ antique  pillars,”  and  is  very 
meaningless.  Can  any  of  your  readers  suggest  an 
explanation  ? H.  A.  B. 

“Mooney's  Goose'' — As  a pendant  to  “Ludlam’s 
dog,”  I beg  to  insert  the  proverb  of  “F’ull  of  fun 
and  fooster,  like  Mooney’s  goose,”  with  the  hope 
that  j'our  acute  and  ingenious  correspondent 
D.  V.  S.  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  upon 
“ Mooney.”  Let  me  add  that  D.  V.  S.  has  perhaps 
somewhat  misconceived  my  brief  comment  on 
Ludlam,  which  my  regard  for  conciseness  has  left 
some  deal  obscure ; and  it  does  not  appear  worth 
while  to  go  over  the  ground  again.  1 repeatedly 
heard  “Dick’s  h at- band  ” quoted  by  Lancashire 
friends  exactly  as  given  by  Southey.  Does  not 
the  variation  “ cobbler’s  dog”  tend  to  prove  the 
alliterative  principle  for  which  I had  been  con- 
tending ? J.  M.  B. 

Translation  of  the  Philobiblon. — Where  can  I 
procure  a translation  of  llobert  de  Bury’s  Philo- 
biblon f L.  S. 
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Achilles  and  the  Tortoise.  ■ — ■ Where  is  the  pa- 
radox of  “ Achilles  and  the  Tortoise”  to  be  found  ? 
Leibnitz  is  said  to  haye  given  it  solution  in.  some 
part  of  his  works. 

There  is  also  a geometrical  treatment  of  the 
subject  by  Gregoire  de  S.  Vincent.  Will  some 
reading  man  oblige  me  with  information  or  re- 
ference concerning  it.  iSuirris. 

Dontinicals.  — I am.  desirous  of  obtaining  in- 
formation on  a subject  of  much  interest  to  Exeter. 

An  ancient  payment  is  made  to  the  rectors  of 
each  parish  within  the  city  of  Exeter,  called  “ Do- 
minicais,”  amounting  to  Id,  per  week  from  every 
householder  within  the  parish.  Payments  of  a 
similar  nature  are  made  in  London,  Canterbury, 
and  I believe  Worcester.  Can  any  of  your  nu- 
merous readers  state  the  origin  of  Dominicals,  and 
give  any  information  respecting  them.  W.  R.  C. 

Yorkshire  Dales. — -A  Pedestrian  would  be 
much  obliged  by  being  informed  if  there  is  any 
map,  guide,  or  description  published,  that  would 
serve  as  a hand-book  to  the  Dales  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  between  Lancashire  and 
W estmoreland. 

iaeplicg. 

TOBACCO  IN  THE  EAST. 

In.  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  vol.  iii.  p.  383., 
art.  “ China,”  it  is  stated  that  three  species  of 
tobacco  have  been  foun.d  in  India  and  in  China, 
under  circumstances  which  can  leave  no  doubt  of 
their  being  native  plants. 

Dr.  Bigelow  {American  Botany,  4to.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  171.)  tells  us  that  Nicot.  fructicosa  is  said  to 
have  been  cultivated  in  the  East  prior  to  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  Linnaeus  sets  down  the  same 
as  a native  of  China  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Sir  G.  Staunton  says  that  there  is  no  traditional 
account  of  the  introduction  of  tobacco  into  China ; 
nor  is  there  any  account  of  its  introduction  into 
India  * ; though,  according  to  Barrow,  the  time 
when  the  cotton  plant  was  introduced  into  the 
southei’n  provinces  of  China  is  noted  in  their 
annals.  Bell  of  Antermonj^,  who  was  in  China  in 
1721,  says, — ■ 

“ It  is  reported  the  Chine.se  have  had  the  use  of 

tobacco  for  many  ages,”  &c.  — Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  73., 
Lond.  ed.  4to.  1763.” 

Ledyard  says,  the  Tartars  have  smoked  from 
remote  antiquity  (Travels,  326,).  Du  Halde 
speaks  of  tobacco  as  one  of  the  natural  productions 

of  Formosa,  whence  it  was  largely  imported,  by  the 
Chinese  (p.  173.  Lond.  ed.  8vo.  1741). 

The  prevalence  of  the  practice  of  smoking  at  an 

early  period  among  the  Chinese  is  appealed  to  by 
Pallas  as  one  evidence  that  in  Asia,  and  especially 
in  China,  the  use  of  tobacco  for  smoking  is  more 
ancient  than  the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 
(See  Asiat.  Journ.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  137.) 

The  Koreans  say  they  received  tobacco  from 
Japan,  as  also  instructions  for  its  cultivation,  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  (Authority, 

I think,  Hamel’s  Travels,  Pink.  Coll.,  vii.  532.) 
Loureiro  states  that  in  Cochin  China  tobacco  is 
indigenous,  and  has  its  proper  vernacular  name. 

Java  is  said  to  have  possessed  it  before  1496. 
Dr.  Rusclienberg  says, — ■ 

“ We  are  informed  the  Portuguese  met  with  it  on 

their  first  visit  to  Java.” — Voy.  of  U.  S.  S.  Peacock, 
vol.  ii.  p.  456,  Lond.  ed.  8vo.  1838. 

Cranford  dates  its  introduction  into  Java,  1601, 
but  admits  that  the  natives  had  traditions  of  having 
possessed  it  long  before.  (Indian  Archipelago, 
vol.  i.  pp.  104.  409,  410.  8vo.)  Rumphius,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  found 
it  universal  even  where  the  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  had  never  been. 

Savary,  in  his  Parfait  Negociant,  states  that  the 
Persians  have  used  tobacco  400  years,  and  pro- 
bably received  it  from  Egypt.  (See  Med.  Chir. 
Review,  1840,  p.  335.) 

Olearius  found  it  fully  established  in  Persia, 
1637,  only  about  fifty  years  after  its  arrival  in 
England.  (Lond.  1662,  in  fol.  p.  322.)  Chardin 
states,  the  Persians  smoked  long  -before  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  and  had  cultivated  tobacco 
time  immemorial. 

“ Coffee  v/ithout  tobacco  is  meat  without  salt.” — 
Persian  Proverb,  Sale’s  Koran,  Preliminary  Discourse, 
169.  ed.  8vo. 

In  1634  Olearius  found  the  Russians  so  addicted 
to  tobacco  that  they  -would  spend  their  money  on 
it  rather  than  bread.  (See  edit,  above  quoted, 
lib.  iii.  p.  83.) 

According  to  Prof.  Lichtenstein,  the  Beetjua- 

nen  smoked  and  snuffed  long  before  their  inter- 
course with  Europeans.  (Med.  and  Chir.  Rev., 
1840,  p.335.) 

Liebault,  in  his  Maison  Rustique,  asserts  that  he 
found  tobacco  growing  naturally  in  the  forest  of 
Ardennes.  Libavius  says  that  it  grows  in  the 
Hyrcinian  forest.  (Ibid.) 

Dr.  Cleland  shows  the  three  last  to  be  false- 
hoods (?). 

Ysbrants  Ides  found  tobacco  in  general  use 
among  the  Ostiaks  and  other  tribes  passed  in  his 
route  to  China,  1692.  (Harris’s  Coll.,  fol.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  925.  and  926.) 

The  story  told  of  Amurath  IV.  punishing  a 
Turk  for  smoking  seems  to  be  a mistake,  .since 
Amurath  only  began  to  reign  1622 ; whereas 
Sandjs  relates  the  same  story  of  a certain  Morad  i 
Bassa,  probably  Murat  III.,  who  began  to  reign  ! 

I 

* There  is  no  positive  notice  of  its  introduction  into 
Turkey,  .Persia,  or  Russia? 

,4 
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1576,  and  ended  1594.  If  this  be  the  case,  the 
i Turks  were  smokers  before  tobacco  was  known  in 
England. — In  Persia  smoking  was  prohibited  by 
I Shah  Abbas.  There  were  two  princes  of  this 
I name.  The  first  began  his  reign  1585  a.  d.,  died 
I 1628;  the  second  began  1641,  died  1666.  The 
j proclamation  against  smoking  was  probably  issued 
I by  the  first,  since  (as  before  mentioned)  in  1634 
j Olearius  found  the  custom  firmly  established.  If 
\ so,  the  Persians  must  have  been  early  smokers. 

, 1 Smoking  seems  to  have  obtained  at  a very  remote 
' ; period  among  several  nations  of  antiquity.  Dr. 

■ j Clarke  quotes  Plutarch  on  Rivers  to  show  that 
' j the  Thracians  were  in  the  habit  of  intoxicating 
1 themselves  with  smoke,  which  he  supposes  to  have 
j been  tobacco.  The  Quarterly  lieview  is  opposed 
to  this. 

Lafitau  quotes  Pomp.  Mela  and  Solin  to  show 
the  same  ; also  Herodotus  and  Ma.ximin  of  Tyre, 
as  evidences  to  the  same  custom  prevailing  amongst 
the  Scythians,  and  thinks  that  Strabo  alludes  to 
tobacco  in  India.  (See,  for  the  Scythians,  the  Uni- 
versal History.)  Logan,  in  his  Celtic  Gaul,  ad- 
vances that  smoking  is  of  great  antiquity  in  Bri- 
tain. He  says  that  pipes  of  the  Celts  are  frequently 
found,  especially  at  Brannocktown,  co.  Kildare, 
where  in  1784  they  were  dug  up  in  great  numbers; 
that  a skeleton  dug  out  of  an  ancient  barrow, 
actually  had  a pipe  sticking  between  its  teeth 
when  found.  (From  Antliol.  Hibern.,  i.  352.)  Hal- 
loran  says  Celtic  pipes  are  found  in  the  Bog  of 
Cullen.  In  form,  these  pipes  were  very  similar  to 
those  in  use  at  this  day. 

Eulia  Etfendi  mentions  having  found  a tobacco 
pipe,  still  in  good  preservation,  and  retaining  a 
smell  of  smoke,  embedded  in  the  wall  of  a Grecian 
edifice  more  ancient  than  the  birth  of  Mahomet. 
{Med.  Cliir.  Rev.  1840,  p.  335.)  This  Dr.  Cleland 
proves  to  be  a lie(?).  He  proves  the  same  of 
Chardin,  Bell  of  Antermony,  Mr.  Murray,  Pallas, 
Rumphius,  Savary,  &c. 

Masson  describes  a “ chillum,”  or  smoking  ap- 
paratus, found  embedded  in  an  ancient  wall  in 
Beloochistan.  {Travels,  ii.  157.) 

Dr.  Yates  saw  amongst  the  paintings  in  a tomb 
I at  Thebes  the  representation  of  a smoking  party, 
i {Travels  in  Egypt,  ii.  412.) 

There  is  an  old  tradition  in  the  Greek  Church, 

; said  to  be  recorded  in  the  woi'ks  of  the  early 
j Fathers,  of  the  Devil  making  Noah  drunk  with 
j tobacco,  &c.  (Johnson’s  Abyssinia,  vol.  ii.  p.  92.) 
i Nanah,  the  prophet  of  the  Sikhs,  was  born  1419. 

I Supposing  him  fifty  when  he  published  his  Ordi- 
i nances,  it  would  bring  us  to  1469,  or  23  years 
I before  the  discovery  of  America  by  Coffuubus. 
In  these  Ordinances  he  forbade  the  use  of  tobacco 
to  the  Sikhs  ; but  found  the  habit  so  deeply  rooted 
I in  the  Hindu  that  he  made  an  exception  in  their 
favour.  (Masson’s  Beloochistan,  vol.  i.  p.  42.) 
Should  this  be  time,  the  Hindu  must  have  been  in 


the  habit  of  smoking  long  before  the  discovery  of 
America,  to  have  acquired  so  inveterate  a predi- 
lection for  it. 

If  the  prophecy  attributed  to  Mahomet  be  not 
a fabrication  of  after  times,  it  is  strongly  corro- 
borative, and  goes  to  show  that  he  was  himself 
acquainted  with  the  practice  of  smoking,  viz. 

“To  the  latter  day  there  shall  be  men  who  will  bear 
the  name  of  Moslem,  but  will  not  be  really  such,  and 
they  shall  smoke  a certain  weed  which  shall  be  called 
tobacco.’’ — See  Sale’s  Koran,  ed.  8vo.  p.  169. 

Query.  Is  tobacco  the  word  in  the  original? 
If  so,  it  is  a stumbling-block. 

Lieut.  Burns,  in  his  Travels,  has  the  following 
curious  statement : 

“ The  city  of  Alore  was  the  capital  of  a great  empire 
extending  from  Cachemere  to  the  sea.  This  was  con- 
quered by  the  Mahomedans  in  the  seventh  century, 
and  in  the  decisive  battle  they  are  reported  to  have 
brought  fire,  &c.,  in  their  pipes  to  frighten  the 
elephants.” 

Lieut.  Burns  conjectures  that  they  must  have 
smoked  bang,  &c.,  tobacco  being  then  unknown. 

Buchanan’s  account  of  the  cultivation  and  pre- 
paration of  tobacco  in  Mysore,  carries  with  it  a 
conviction  that  these  elaborate  processes  were  never 
communicated  to  them  by  Europeans,  nor  brought 
in  any  way  from  America,  where  they  have  never 
been  practised.  They  strike  one  as  peculiarly 
ancient  and  quite  indigenous. 

The  rapid  dissemination  of  tobacco,  as  also  of 
forms  and  ceremonies  connected  with  its  use;  its 
already  very  e.xtensive  cultivation  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  continent  and  islands  of  Asia,  within  a 
century  of  its  introduction  into  Europe,  amounts 
to  the  miraculous  ; and  particularly  when  we  see 
new  habits  of  life,  and  novelties  in  their  ceremonies 
of  state,  at  once  adopted  and  become  familiar,  to 
such  otherwise  unchangeable  people  as  the  oi-ientals 
are  known  to  be.  Extraordinary  also  is  the  fact 
that  the  forms  and  ceremonies  adopted  should  so 
precisely  coincide  (in  most  respects)  with  those  in 
use  among  the  American  Indians,  and  should  not 
be  found  in  any  of  the  intermediate  countries 
through  which  we  must  suppose  them  to  have 
passed.  Who  taught  them  the  presentation  of  the 
pipe  to  guests,  a form  so  strictly  observed  by  the 
Red  Men  of  America,  &c.  ? But  the  “ narghile,” 
the  “ kaleoon,”  the  “hookah,”  the  “hubble-bub- 
ble,” whence  came  they?  They  are  indigenous. 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  silence  of  Marco  Polo, 
Rubruquis,  — the  two  Mahomedans,  Drake,  Ca- 
vendish, and  Pigafelta ; also  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
on  the  subject  of  smoking,  — and  with  reason;  but, 
after  all,  it  is  negative  evidence : for  we  have 
examples  of  the  same  kind  the  other  way.  Sir 
Henry  Blount,  who  was  in  Turkey  in  1634,  de- 
scribes mannei’S  and  customs  very  minutely  with- 
out a single  allusion  to  smoking,  though  we  know 
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that  twenty  years  previously  to  that  date  the 
Turks  were  inveterate  smokers.  M.  Adr.  Balbi 
insists  likewise  on  the  prevalence  of  the  Haitian 
name  “ tambaku  ” being  conclusive  as  to  the  intro- 
duction of  tobacco  from  America.  This,  however, 
is  not  exactly  the  case  : in  many  countries  of  the 
East  it  has  vernacular  names.  In  Ceylon  it  is 
called  “ dun-kol”  or  smoke-leaf;  in  China,  “ tharr” 
— Barrow  says,  “ yen.” 

The  Yakuti  (and  Tungusi?)  call  it  “ schaar.” 
The  Crim  Tartars  call  it  “ tutiin.”  The  Koreans 
give  it  the  name  of  the  province  of  Japan  whence 
they  first  received  it.  In  the  Tartar  (Calmuc  and 
Bashkir?)  “gansa”  is  a tobacco-pipe.  In  America 
itself  tobacco  has  many  names,  viz.  “ goia,”  “ go- 
zobba”  or  “ cohobba,”  “ petun,”  “ y’ouly,  ” “ yoly,  ’ 
and  “ uppwoc.”  Are  there  any  proofs  of  its  grow- 
ing wild  in  America  ? At  the  discovery  it  was 
every  where  found  in  a state  of  cultivation.  The 
only  mention  I have  met  with  is  in  Drake’s  Book 
of  the  Indians  *,  where  he  says  it  grew  spontaneously 
at  Wingandacoal,  and  was  called  by  the  natives 
“ uppewoc.”  Does  not  this  very  notice  imply 
sometliing  unusual  ? and  might  not  this  have  been 
a deserted  plantation  ? 

The  Indians  have  always  looked  to  Europeans 
for  presents  of  tobacco,  which  they  economise  by 
mixing  with  willow-bark,  the  uva-ursi,  &c.,  and 
there  are  some  tribes  totally  unacquainted  with  its 
use.  M'Kenzie  says,  the  Chepevvyans  learnt  smok- 
ing from  Europeans,  and  that  the  Slave  and  Dog- 
rib  Indians  did  not  even  know  the  use  of  tobacco. 

In  mentioning  the  silence  of  early  visitors  to  the 
East  on  the  subject  of  smoking,  I might  have 
added  equally  the  silence  of  the  Norwegian  visi- 
tors to  America  on  the  same  subject.  A.  C.  M. 

Exeter,  July  2,5.  1850. 

The  tobacco-plant  does  not  appear  to  be  indi- 
genous to  any  part  of  Asia.  Sir  John  Chardin, 
who  was  in  Persia  about  the  year  1670,  relates  in 
his  travels,  that  tobacco  had  been  cultivated  there 
from  time  immemorial.  “ Honest  John  Bell”  (of 
Antermony),  who  travelled  in  China  about  1720, 
asserts  that  it  is  reported  the  Chinese  have  had 
the  use  of  tobacco  for  many  ages.  Rumphius,  who 
resided  at  Amboyna  towards  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  found  it  universal  over  the  East 
Indies,  even  in  countries  where  Spaniards  or  Por- 
tuguese had  never  been.  The  evidence  furnished 
by  these  authors,  although  merely  traditional,  is 
the  strongest  which  I am  aware  of  in  favour  of  an 
Asiatic  origin  for  the  use  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  Lane,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  the 
“ introduction  of  tobacco  into  the  East,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century  of  our  era,” 
{Arabian  Nights,  Note  22.  cap.  iii.),  “a  fact  that 
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has  been  completely  established  by  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Meyer  of  Konigsberg,  who  discovered  in 
the  works  of  an  old  Hindostanee  physician  a pas- 
sage in  which  tobacco  is  distinctly  stated  to  have 
been  introduced  into  India  by  the  Frank  nations 
in  the  year  1609.”  (Vide  An  Essay  on  Tobacco, 
by  H.  W.  Cleland,  M.D.  4to.  Glasgow,  1840, 
to  which  I am  indebted  for  the  information  em- 
bodied in  this  reply  to  Z.  A.Z.,  and  to  which  I 
would  beg  to  refer  him  for  much  curious  matter 
on  the  subject  of  tobacco.) 

My  own  impression  is,  that  the  common  use  of 
hemp  in  the  East,  for  intoxicating  purposes,  from 
a very  early  period,  has  been  the  cause  of  much  of 
the  misconception  which  prevails  with  regard  to 
the  supposed  ante-European  employment  of  “ to- 
bacco, divine,  rare,  super-excellent  tobacco,”  in 
the  climes  of  the  East.  J.  M.  B. 


“job’s  I.UCK,”  by  COLERIDGE. 

These  lines  (see  Vol.  ii.,  p.  102.)  arc  printed  in 
the  collected  editions  of  the  poems  of  Coleridge. 

In  an  edition  now  before  me,  3 vols.  12mo.,  Picker- 
ing, 1836,  they  occur  at  vol.  ii.  p.  147.  As  printed 
in  .that  place,  there  is  one  very  pointed  deviation 
from  the  copy  derived  by  Mr.  Singer  from  the 
Crypt.  The  last  line  of  the  first  stanza  runs 
thus  : — 

“ And  the  sly  devil  did  not  take  his  spouse.” 

In  the  Gentletnan's  Alagazine  for  February,  1 848, 
there  is  a poem  by  Coleridge,  entitled  “ The 
Volunteer  Stripling,”  which  I do  not  find  in  the 
collected  edition  above  mentioned.  It  was  con- 
tributed to  the  Bath  Herald,  probably  in  1803  ; 
and  stands  there  with  “ S.  T.  Coleridge”  appended 
in  full.  The  first  stanza  runs  thus  : — 

“ Yes,  noble  old  warrior  1 this  heart  has  beat  high, 

When  you  told  of  the  deeds  which  our  countrymen  | 
wrought ; i 

O,  lend  me  the  sabre  that  hung  by  thy  thigh,  ! 

And  I too  will  fight  as  my  forefathers  fought.”  \ 

I remember  to  have  read  the  following  version 
of  the  epigram  descriptive  of  the  character  of  the 
world  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  ; but  where, 

I have  forgotten.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a better 
text  than  either  of  those  given  by  your  correspon- 
dents : — 

“ Oh,  what  a glorious  world  we  live  in. 

To  lend,  to  spend,  or  e’en  to  give  in  ; 

But  to  borrow,  to  beg,  or  to  come  at  one’s  own, 

’Tis  the  very  worst  world  that  ever  was  known.” 

, J.  Bruce. 


ECCIDS  DEDOLATUS. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Singer,  for  an  agreeable  introduc- 
tion to  whom  I am  indebted  to  “Notes  and 
Queries,”  having  expressed  a wish  (Vol.  ii.. 
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p.  122.)  “ to  see  and  peruse”  the  rare  and  amusing 
satire,  entitled  Eccius  dedolatus,  mdhore  Joanne- 
franciftco  Cottalemhergio,  Poeta  Laureato^  I shall 
‘ willin<rly  forward  to  him  a quarto  volume  which 
I coiitams  two  copies  of  it,  at  any  time  that  an 
1 opportunity  may  present  itself.  In  the  meanwhile, 

1 he  may  not  have  any  objection  to  hear  that  these 
1 are  copies  of  distinct  impressions  ; neither  of  them 
! intentionally  recording  place  or  printer, 
i Four  separate  and  curious  -woodcuts  decorate 

the  title-page  of  one  exemplar,  which  was  certainly 
printed  at  Basil,  apud  Andream  Cratandrum. 
The  topmost  woodcut,  dated  1519,  is  here  mis- 
placed ; for  it  should  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
in  which  position  it  appears  when  employed  to 
grace  the  title  of  the  facetious  Responsio  of  Simon 
Hess  to  Luther.  The  second  copy  is  in  Gothic 
letter,  and  has  typographical  ornaments  very  simi- 
lar to  those  used  at  Leij)sic  in  the  same  year.  A 
peculiar  colophon  is  added  in  the  Basle  edition ; 
and  after  the  words  “ Impressum  in  Utopia,”  a 
quondam  possessor  of  the  tract,  probably  its  con- 
temporary, has  written  with  indignation,  “ Stulte 
mentiris  ! ” The  duplicate,  which  I suppose  to  be 
of  Leipsic  origin,  concludes  with  “Impressum  per 
Agrippum  Panoplium,  Kegis  Persarum  Bibliopolam 
L.  Simone  Samaritano  et  D.  Juda  Schariottide 
Consulibus,  in  urbe  Lucernarum,  apud  confluentes 
Ilhenuiu  et  Istrum.” 

Professor  Ranke,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Singer, 
was  mistaken  in  assigning  “ March,  1520,”  as  the 
date  of  Eccius  dedolatus.  The  terms  “ Acta  de- 
cimo  Kalendas  Marcii”  are,  I believe,  descriptive 
of  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  February,  in  that  year. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Singer  may  be  able  to  communi- 
1 cate  some  thlings  respecting  the  Apostolic  Protho- 
1 notary  Simon  Hess,  of  whom  I have  casually 
spoken.  Natalis  Alexander  {Hist.  Eccles.,  viii.  105. 

1 Paris,  1699)  attributes  the  humorous  production 
1 which  bears  his  name  (“  Lege  et  ridebis,”  declares 
the  original  title-page)  to  Luther  himself,  amongst 
whose  works  it  may  be  seen  (tom.  ii , fol.  126 — 
185.  Witeb.  1551)  ; and  it  is  a disappointment  to 
i read  in  Seckendorf,  “ Hessus  Simon,  Quis  hie 
1 fuerit,  compertum  mihi  non  est.”  {Scholia  sive 
1 Supplem  ad  In  i.  i.  Histor.,  sig.  1.  3.  Franco/.  1692.) 

R.  G. 

1 

1 

Replied  to  d^inor  (Httertc^. 

Hiring  of  Servants  (Vol.  ii.,  p 89.).  — It  was 
provided  by  several  old  statutes,  the  first  of  which 
was  passed  in  1349,  that  all  able-bodied  persons 
who  had  no  evident  means  of  subsistence  should 
put  themselves  as  labourers  to  any  that  would  hire 
them.  In  the  following  year  were  passed  several 
! other  acts  relating  to  labourers,  by  one  of  which, 
25  Edward  III.  stat.  i.  c.  i.,  entitled,  “The  Year 
1 and  Day’s  Wages  of  Servants  and  Labourers  in 
; 1 Husbandry,”  it  was  enacted  that  ploughmen  and 

1*  . 

all  other  labourers  should  be  hired  to  serve  for 
the  full  year,  or  other  usual  terms,  and  not  by  the 
day  ; and  further,  — 

“ That  such  labourers  do  carry  openly  in  their  hands, 
in  market  towns,  their  instruments  of  labour,  and  be 
there  hired  in  a public  place,  and  not  privately.” 

For  carrying  into  effect  these  provisions,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  certain  days,  and  a 
fixed  place  set  apart  for  the  hiring  of  servants.  In 
the  former  particular,  no  days  would  be  so  con- 
venient as  feast  days : they  were  well  known,  and 
were  days  commonly  computed  from ; they  were, 
besides,  holidays,  and  days  for  which  labourers 
were  forbidden  to  receive  wages  {see  34  Edw.  III. 
c.  10.  and  4 Henry  IV.  c.  14.)  ; so  that,  although 
absent  from  labour,  they  would  lose  no  part  of  the 
scanty  pittances  allowed  them  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment or  settled  by  justices.  As  to  the  latter  re- 
quirement, no  place  was  so  public,  or  would  so 
naturally  suggest  itself,  or  be  so  appropriate,  as  the 
market-place. 

Thus  arose  in  our  own  land  the  custom  respect- 
ing which  W.  J.  makes  inquiry,  and  also  our 
statute  fairs,  or  statutes;  thus  called  on  account  of 
their  reference  to  the  various  “ Statutes  of  La- 
bourers.” I was  not  aware  that  any  usage  to  hire 
on  all  festivals  (for  to  such,  I take  it,  your  corre- 
spondent refers)  still  existed  in  England.  As  to 
France,  I am  unable  to  speak  ; but  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  a similar  custom  in  that  country  may 
be  due  to  causes  nearly  similar.  Arun. 

George  Herbert.  — J.  R.  Fox  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  103.) 
will  find  in  Major's  excellent  edition  of  Walton’s 
Lives  the  information  he  requires.  At  p.  346.  it  is 
stated  that  Mrs.  Herbert,  the  widow  of  George 
Herbert,  -was  afterwards  the  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Cook, 
of  Highnam,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  Knt., 
eight  years,  and  lived  his  widow  about  fifteen  ; all 
which  time  she  took  a pleasure  in  mentioning  and 
commending  the  excellences  of  Mr.  George  Her- 
bert. She  died  in  the  year  1653,  and  lies  buried 
at  Highnam ; Mr.  Herbert  in  his  own  church, 
under  the  altar,  and  covered  with  a gravestone 
without  any  inscription. 

And  amongst  the  notes  appended  by  Major  to 
these  Lives,  is  the  following  additional  notice  of 
Herbert’s  burial-place.  The  parish  register  of 
Bemerton  states  that 

“ Mr.  George  Herbert,  Esq.,  parson  of  Inggleston 
and  Bemerton,  was  buried  the  3rd  day  of  March,  16.32.” 

“ Thus  he  lived  and  thus  he  died,”  says  Walton, 

“ like  a saint,  unspotted  of  the  world,  full  of  alms- 
deeds,  full  of  humility,  and  all  the  examples  of  a virtuous 
life,  which  I cannot  conclude  better  than  with  this 
borrowed  observation  — 

‘ All  must  to  their  cold  graves; 

But  the  religious  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet  in  death,  and  blossom  in  the  dust.’  ” 

Altered  from  a dirge  written  by  Shirley,  attached  j 
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to  Ills  Contention  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses  for  the 
Armour  of  Achilles^  Lond.  1659,  8vo.  See  Percy’s 
Reliques  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  284. 

J.  M.  G. 

Worcester,  July  22. 

Lord  Delamere  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  104.).  — In  Mr. 
Thomas  Lyte’s  Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs,  12mo. 
1 827,  is  a ballad,  taken  down  from  tradition,  entitled 
Lord  Delamere.  It  begins  as  follows,  and  though 
different  from  the  opening  lines  given  by  Mr.  Pea- 
cock, I am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  another  ver- 
sion of  the  same  ballad  : — 

“ In  the  parliament  house, 

A.  great  rout  has  been  there, 

Betwixt  our  good  king 
And  the  Lord  Delamere  ; 

Says  Lord  Delamere 

To  his  Majesty  full  soon, 

Will  it  please  you,  my  liege. 

To  grant  me  a boon  ? ” 

After  nine  more  stanzas,  the  editor  remarks, — 

‘‘  We  have  not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  trace  out  the 
historical  incident  upon  which  the  ballad  appears  to 
have  been  founded,  yet  those  curious  in  such  matters 
may  consult,  if  they  list.  Proceedings  and  Debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  1621  and  1622,  where  they  will 
find  that  some  stormy  debatings  in  these  several  years 
have"  been  agitated  in  Parliament  regarding  the  corn 
laws,  which  bear  pretty  close  upon  the  leading  features 
of  the  above.” 

Edward  F.  Eimbault. 

Execution  of  Charles  L.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  72.). — 
P.  S.W.E.  is  referred  to  An  exact  and  most  im- 
partial Accompt  of  the  Indictment,  Arraignment, 
Trial,  and  Judgment  (according  to  law),  of  twenty- 
nine  Regicides,  ^c.,  1660. 

Therein  he  will  find  minutes  of  the  trial  and 
conviction  of  one  “ William  Ilulett,  alias  Howlett,” 
on  the  charge  of  having  struck  “ the  fatal  blow.” 
How  far  the  verdict  was  consistent  with  the  evi- 
dence (or,  indeed,  the  whole  proceedings  of  that 
court  with  the  modern  sense  of  justice),  abler 
judges  than  I have  long  since  determined. 

On  behalf  of  the  prisoner  Hulett,  witnesses 
(“  not  to  be  admitted  upon  oath  against  the  king  ”) 
deposed  that  the  common  hangman,  Richard 
Brandon,  had  frequently  confessed  (though  he  had 
also  denied)  that  he  had  beheaded  the  king.  One 
of  these  depositions,  that  of  William  Cox,  is  so  re- 
markable that  I am  induced  to  transcribe  it.  If  it 
be  true,  “ Matfelonensis  ” is  certainly  justified 
in  saying,  “We  need  hardly  question  that  Richard 
Brandon  was  the  executioner.” 

“ William  Cox  examined. 

“ When  my  Lord  Capell,  Duke  Hamilton,  and  the 
Earl  of  Holland,  were  beheaded  in  the  Palace-yard, 
in  Westminster,  my  Lord  Capell  asked  the  common 
hangman,  said  he,  ‘ Did  you  cut  off  my  master’s  head  ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’  saith  he.  ‘ Where  is  the  instrument  that  did 

it  ? ’ He  then  brought  the  ax.  ‘ Is  this  the  same  ax ; 
are  you  sure?  ’ said  my  Lord.  ‘ Yes,  my  Lord,’  saith 
the  hangman,  ‘ I am  very  sure  it  is  the  same.’  My 
Lord  Capell  took  the  ax  and  kissed  it,  and  gave  him 
five  pieces  of  gold.  I heard  him  say,  ‘ Sirrah,  wert 
thou  not  afifraid  ? ’ Saith  the  hangman,  ‘ They  made 
me  cut  it  olf,  and  I had  thirty  pound  for  my  pains.’” 

William  Franks  Mathews. 

Charade  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  120.).  — I think  I can 
answer  Mr.  Gatty’s  Query  a.s  to  the  authorship 
of  the  charade  in  question.  A schoolfellow  of  mine 
at  Charterhouse  wrote  the  following : — 

“ What’s  that  which  all  love  more  than  life. 

Fear  more  than  death  or  mortal  strife ; 

That  which  contented  men  desire. 

The  poor  possess,  the  rich  require. 

The  miser  spends,  the  spendthrift  saves. 

And  all  men  carry  to  their  graves?” 

This  was  taken  from  the  original  copy,  and  it 
was  certainly  his  own  invention  while  at  school, 
and  was  written  about  five  years  ago.  I have  not 
seen  him  since,  and  do  not  like  therefore  to  give 
his  name. 

While  on  the  subject  of  charades,  can  any  of 
your  correspondents  inform  me  of  either  the 
authorship  or  the  answer  of  the  following  : 

“ Sir  Hilary  charged  at  Agincourt  — 

Sooth  ! "twas  a fearful  day  ! 

The  RufHers  of  the  camp  and  court 
Had  little  time  to  pray. 

’Tis  said  Sir  Hilary  utter’d  there 
Two  syllables,  by  way  of  prayer  — 

The  first  to  all  the  young  and  proud 
Who’ll  see  to-morrow’s  sun; 

The  next,  with  its  cold  and  quiet  cloud. 

To  those  who’ll  meet  a dewy  shroud 
Before  to-day’s  is  gone  ; 

And  both  together  to  all  bright  eyes. 

That  weep  when  a warrior  nobly  dies.” 

I quote  from  recollection,  so  perhaps  have 
omitted  part,  but  believe  it  to  be  pretty  correct. 

I heard  it  at  the  same  time  as  the  one  quoted  in 
ISTo.  31.,  and  believe  both  to  be  hoaxes,  as  no 
answer  I have  heard  (including  that  given  in 
No.  35.)  can  be  considered  satisfactory.  The 
former  charade  was  attributed  at  the  time  to  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  it  was  reported 
that  a reward  of  lOOZ.  was  promised  for  the  cor- 
rect answer,  and  I know  that  a clergyman  sent 
him  an  answer  with  that  belief.  Among  the  an- 
swers suggested  was  “ Tapir,”  taken  in  its  various 
significations,  which  I think  was  as  near  the  mark 
as  “ Church,”  as  given  in  No.  35. 

I have  never  heard  any  answer  suggested  to  Sir 
Hilary’s  dissyllabic  prayer.  B.  II.  C. 

Discursus  Modestns  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  142.  205.). — 
Such  of  your  readers  as  have  been  making  inquiries 
and  suggestions  respecting  Discursus  Modestus  will  | 
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be  glad  to  bear  that  a copy  exists  in  tbe  British 
Museum.  Its  title  is  as  follows  : — 

“ A Sparing  DIscoverie  of  ovr  English  Jesuits,  and 
of  Fa.  Parson’s  proceedings  vnder  pretence  of  promoting 
the  Catliolick  Faith  in  England  : for  a caueat  to  all 
true  Catholicks,  ovr  very  louing  brethren  and  friends, 
bow  they  embrace  such  very  uncatholike,  though 
lesuiticall  deseignments.  Eccles.  4.  Vidi  calamnias 
quae  sub  sole  gerunlur,  et  lachrymas  innocentium,  et  nemi- 
nem  coJisolatorem. — Newly  imprinted,  1601.” 

At  the  end  of  thePrefiice  are  the  initials  W.  W., 
making  it  clear  that  AYatson,  the  author  of 
Important  Considerations  and  the  Qnodlibets,  was 
the  writer,  and  accounting  for  the  connection 
which  seemed  to  exist  between  the  Discursus  and 
the  Quodlibets. 

The  two  passages  quoted  by  Bishop  Andrewes 
(Resp.  ad  Apol.  pp.  7.  117.)  are  to  be  found  in 
p.  13.  But  the  question  now  arises,  from  what 
earlier  book  the  quotations  are  taken,  as  they  both 
appear  in  the  Sparing  Discovery  in  Latin,  and  not 
in  English  ? Did  the  Jesuits  publish  a work  con- 
taining such  statements  ? or  are  we  to  accept  them 
as  their  opinions  only  on  the  authority  of  so  bitter 
an  opponent  as  AYatson  ? James  Buss. 

“ Rapido  contrarius  orbi”  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  120.)  is  in 
one  of  the  finest  passages  in  Ovid  ; — 

“ Nitor  in  adver.sura  nee  me  qui  Crete  ra  vincit 
Impetus,  et  rapido  contrarius  evelior  orbi.” 

C.  B. 

“Isabel”  and  “Elizabeth.” — 'At  pages  439.  and 
488.  of  Vol.  i.,  “Notes  and  Qdekies,”  are  ques- 
tions and  answers  on  the  names  of  “Isabel”  and 
“Elizabeth.” 

The  following,  from  the  Epigrammaton  Joannis 
Dunbari,  Lond.  1616,  may  amuse  some  of  your 
readers  : — , 

“ An.  rREDERICUM  PRINCIPEM  PALATIN.  RH. 
Selectam  Elector  sibi  quando  elegit  Elisam  ; 

Vere  Electoris  nomine  dignus  erat.” 

“ AD  ELISHABETHAM  EIUS  SPONSAM. 

“El  Deus  est,  ish  vir,  requiem  Beth  denique  donat  : 
Hinc  meritd  Elisabeth  nobile  nomen  habet. 

Scilicet  ilia  Deo  est  motore,  et  Principe  primo, 
Principis  una  sui  lausque,  quiesque  viri.” 

ScOTUS. 

Hanap  (Vol.  i.,  p.  477.). — “A  cup  raised  on  a 
stem,  either  with  or  without  a cover.”  {Arch. 
Journ.,  vol.  ii.  1846,  p.  263.,  where  may  be  found 
an  interesting  account  of  old  drinking  vessels,  &c., 
many  of  them  curiously,  named.)  Jarltzberg. 

Cold  Harbour  (Vol.'tL,  p.  60.). — There  is  a place 
bearing  that  designation  at  Gosport,  running  along 
side  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  between  the  town  of 
Gosport  and  the  Royal  Clarence  A^ictualling-yard. 
I am  at  present  aware  of  none  other.  J.  R.  Fox. 


:^t^ccnanr0u^. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

The  “ Percy  Society  ” has  just  issued  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Passion  of  St.  George,  from  a manuscript  in  the 
Cambridge  University  Library.  It  is  a work  highly 
creditable  to  the  Society ; and  in  the  interesting  Intro- 
duction prefixed  to  it  by  the  Editor,  the  Rev.  C.  Hard- 
wick, M.  A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Catharine’s  Hall,  he  has 
gratified  our  national  prejudices  by  showing  the  favour 
which  the  Saint  from  whom  we  take 

“ Our  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  Saint  George” 
enjoyed  in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Mr.  Hardwick’s  brief  notice  of  the  Anglo- Saxon  allu- 
sions to  Saint  George  is  complete  and  most  satisfactory. 

Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson,  of  191.  Piccadilly, 
will  sell,  on  Tuesday  and  AVednesday  next,  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Collections  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Sundius  Stamp, 
including  several  thousand  Autograph  Letters  of  every 
period  and  class.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  the  auto- 
graphs are  classed  and  catalogued  with  Messrs.  P.  and 
S.’s  usual  tact. 

We  have  received  the  following  catalogues:  — Ber- 
nard Quaritch’s  (16.  Castle  Street,  Leicester  I Square) 
Catalogue  of  Italian  and  French  Books ; William 
Brown’s  ( 130.  and  131.  Old  Street,  St.  Luke’s)  Cata- 
logue of  Books  connected  with  Wesleyan  Methodism. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

The  Newe  Life  of  Virginea,  declaring  the  fop.mer  Succe.sse 
AND  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THAT  PLANTATION  ; being  the  Second 
Part  of  Nova  Britannia.  Published  by  the  Authoritie  of  His 
Majestie’s  Councell  of  Virginea.  London;  imprinted  by  Felix 
Kyngston,  for  William  Welby,  dwelling  at  the  Sign©  of  the 
Swan  in  Paul’s  Churchyard.  1612. 

[A  liberal  price  will  be  given  for  a copy  in  good  condition.] 

Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carHage  free, 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bell,  Publisher  of  “NOTF.SAND 
QUERIE.S,”  186.  Fleet  Street. 

l0  C0rrc^j30uXfait^. 

Volume  the  First  of  Notes  and  Queries,  with 
Title-page  and  very  copious  Index.,  is  now  ready,  price 
9s.  6d.,  boii7id  in  cloth,  and  may  he  had,  hy  order,  of  all 
Booksellers  and  Neivsmeyi. 

The  Monthly  Part  for  July,  being  the  second  of  VoL  II., 
is  also  now  ready,  price  1 s. 

Our  valued  Correspondent  at  Cambridge  is  assured 
that  we  could  afford  some  a satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
several  points  referred  to  in  his  friendly  remonstrance. 


CAMBRIAN  ARCHEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

r'pKE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING-  will 

i be  held  at  DOLGELLAU,  August  26th  to  31st,  1860. 
F7‘es?denl.-^'W.'W,  E.  Wynne,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

John  Williams,  Llanymowddwy,  Mallwyd, 

W.  Basil  Jones,  GwjTifryn,  Machynlletli, 

General  Secretm'ies. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD’S  MAXIMS,  WITH  NOTES. 

Just  published,  in  Fcp.  8vo.  Trice  45.  6rf.  cloth, 

ORAL  REFLECTIONS,  SENTENCES, 

AND  MAXIMS  of  Francis  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld. 
Newly  translated  from  Th^"*Trench.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes. 

London  : Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
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THE  GENTLEMAN’S  iMAGAZJNE 


AND 

Historical  ^ebi'ebi* 


[No.  40.  1 

i 


An  Historical  Magazine  has  long  been  the  great  desideratum  of  our  literature.  Amongst  many  periodical  publications,  each  ] 
appealing  to  some  peculiar  or  exclusive  class,  no  one  has  given  special  attention  to  that  branch  of  knowledge  which  engages  the 
feelings  of  all  classes. 

The  Gentleman’s  Magazine  has  stepped  forward  to  occupy  this  vacant  post.  Arrangements  have  been  elfected  to  secure  for  its  ' 
pages  contributions  from  gentlemen  eminently  conversant  with  the  various  branches  of  historical  study,  and  every  endeavour  is  made 
to  render  it  a wouTiiY  organ  and  representative  of  Historical  as  well  as  of  ARCHiEOLooiCAL  Literature.  In  its  Original  , 
Articles,  historical  questions  are  considered  and  discussed  ; in  its  Reviews,  prominent  attention  is  given  to  all  historical  books  ; its  ' 
Historical  Chronicle  and  Notes  of  the  Month  contain  a record  of  such  recent  events  as  are  worthy  of  being  kept  in  remembrance  ; 
its  Obituary  is  a faithful  memorial  of  all  persons  of  eminence  lately  deceased  ; and  these  divisions  of  the  Magazine  are  so  treated 
and  blended  together  as  to  render  the  whole  attractive  and  interesting  to  all  classes  of  readers. 

Every  Number  is  illustrated  by  several  Plates  and  Vignettes.  | 

Seven  Numbers  of  the  new  undertaking  are  before  the  public,  and  present  a fair  example  of  what  the  work  will  henceforth  be.  ^ 

The  following  important  subjects  have  been  treated  of  in  some  of  the  recent  articles : — : 


History  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Gypsies  in  Europe. 

Curious  Deductions  from  the  History  of  our  most  common  Eng- 
lish Words,  as  illustrative  of  the  Social  Conditions  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  forefathers. 

Recovery  of  the  long  lost  Accusation  of  High  Treason  made  by 
Bishop  Bonner  against  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  poet. 

Unpublished  Letters  of  Archbishop  Laud,  illustrative  of  the 
Condition  of  England  in  1640. 

Inquiry  into  the  Genuineness  of  the  Letters'of  Logan  of  Restalrig, 
on  which  depends  the  Historical  Question  of  the  reality  of  the 
Gowrie  Conspiracy. 

Alleged  Confession  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  of  his  intention  to 
retrieve  his  fortune  by  Piracy. 

Three  Papers  containing  New  Facts  relating  to  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

The  Authorship  of  the  fabricated  English  Mercurie,  1588,  long 
esteemed  to  be  the  earliest  English  Newspaper. 

Clironicle  of  Queen  Jane. 

The  Maids  of  Taunton  — Mr.  Macaulay  and  William  Penn. 

The  Banquet  of  the  Dead  — Funeral  of  Frauds  I. 

Two  Papers  on  Windsor  Castle  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
with  illustrative  Plates. 

Documents  relating  to  the  Execution  of  James  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

Account  of  the  Funeral  of  Amy  Robsart. 

The  Price  paid  to  Charles  II.  for  Dunkirk. 

Expenses  of  the  Commissioners  at  the  Treaty  of  Uxbridge. 

Unpublished  Letters  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  of  the  Man  of  Ross  ; 
and  Letters  of  Pope  and  Laiiy  Wortley  Montague. 

Notices  of  the  Society  of  Gregorians  alluded  to  by  Pope. 

Who  wrote  Shakspeare’s  Henry  VIII.  ? 

Inaccuracy  of  the  Common  Division  into  Acts  of  King  Lear,  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,  and  Twelfth  Night. 

The  Christian  Iconography  and  Legendary  Art  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  with  especial  regard  to  the  Nimbus  and  Representations 
of  the  Divinity  ; with  many  illustrations. 

Facts  for  a New  Biographfa  'Britannica,  consisting  of  unpublished 
Documents  relating  to  John  Locke,  Anne  Duchess  of  Albe- 
marle, Nat.  Lee,  Captain  Douglas,  Sir  S.  Morland,  Dr. 
Harvey,  Dr.  A.  Johnstone,  Betterton,  Rowe,  Arbuthnot,  Den- 
nis, and  Gilbert  West. 

Unknown  Poem  by  Drayton. 

Minutes  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar. 

Memoirs  of  Jaques  L.  S.  Vincent,  a celebrated  French  Protestant 
writer,  of  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  of  Paul  Louis  Courier. 

The  Coins  of  Caractacus, 

Memoir  of  Inigo  Jones  as  Court-Dramatist  of  James  I,  and 
Charles  I.  ; with  illustrations. 

Original  Letter  of  Princess  Elizabeth  to  George  IV.  relating  to 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  at  Hanover. 

History  of  Rambouillet. 


Medleeval  Literature  of  Spain.  ; 

Savitri,  an  Historical  Poem  from  the  Sanscrit.  I 

Injustice  of  Southey  to  Mrs.  Barbauld.  | 

The  Lives  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  Southey,  Chantrey,  Mahomet,  Tasso,  | 
Oehlenschlager,  Plainer  Ward,  and  Dr,  A.  Combe.  ' 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  British  Museum  and  I 
the  present  state  of  the  Library  Catalogue.  ! 

On  Prisons  and  Prison  Discijdine.  j 

On  the  Copyright  of  Foreigners  and  Translators.  ^ : 

On  the  Primeval  Antiquities  of  Denmark  ; with  illustrations.  i 
On  the  Discovery  of  a singular  Roman  Temple  at  the  source  of  | 
the  Seine.  i 

History  of  Pottery  ; with  engravings. 

Villa  and  Tomb  of  a Female  Gallo- Roman  Artist.  | 

Full  Reviews  of  Lord  Campbell’s  Chief  Justices  ; Boutell’s  Chris-  i 
tian  Monuments  in  England,  with  illustrations  ; Green’s  Lives  i 
of  the  Princesses  ; the  Historical  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Pacca  ; ' 
Inkersley’s  Romanesque  and  Pointed  Architecture  in  France ; j 
Cutt’s  Monumental  Slabs  and  Crosses,  with  illustrations; 
Garbett’s  Principles  of  Design  in  Architecture;  Merivale’s 
History  of  the  Romans  ; Col.  Mure’s  Language  and  Literature  ' 
of  Greece  ; Recollections  of  Lord  Cloncurry  ; Evelyn’s  Diary ; 
Townsend’s  State  Trials  ; and  shorter  Reviews  of  many  other 
important  books. 

Every  Number  contains  Notes  of  the  Month,  or  comments  upon  [ 
all  passing  literary  events  ; Reports  of  Archseological  Societies  ; i 
and  Historical  Chronicle.  ■ 

The  well-known  Obituary  includes,  in  the  last  seven  numbers,  ; 
Memoirs  of  lI.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  ; the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  ; the  Earls  of  Carnarvon,  Macclesfield,  and  Ros- 
common ; the  Lords  Alvanley,  Aylmer,  Colville,  Godolplun, 
and  Lord  Jeffrey  ; Bishops  Coleridge  and  Tottenham;  Hon. 
John  Simpson  ; Adm.  Sir  C.  Hamilton,  Bart.;  Hon.  and  Bev. 
Sir  Henry  Leslie.  Bart.  ; Sir  Felix  Booth,  Bart.  ; Sir  James 
Gibson  Craig,  Bart. ; Sir  G.  Chetwynd,  Bart. ; Sir  Charles 
Forbes,  Bart  ; Sir  Thomas  Cartwriglit,  G.C.H. ; Lieut. -Gens. 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  Sir  Jatnes  Bathurst,  and  Sir  James 
Buchan  ; Major-Gen.  Sir  Archibald  Galloway  ; General  Cra- 
ven ; Col.  Weare;  Sir  M.  I.  Brunei ; Admirals  Sir  J.  C.  Cog- 
hill,  Schomberg,  and  Hills  ; the  Deans  of  Salisimry,  Hereford, 
and  Bristol ; the  Rev.  Canon  Bowles  ; Rev.  W.  Kirby,  F.R.S.; 
Rev.  Doctor  Byrth ; Revs.  E.  Bickersteth.  T.  S.  Grimshawe, 
and  J.  Ford  ; Mr.  Serjeant  Liwes;  William  Roche,  Esq.; 
John  Mirehouse,  Esq.  ; W.  C.  Townsend,  Esq  , Q C.  ; Thomas 
Stapleton,  E.«q.  ; T.  F Dukes,  Esq. ; J.  P.  Deering,  Esq.  R.A.; 
Wordsworth;  Ebenezer  E liolt;  J.  C Calhoun,  Esq.  ; Colonel 
Sawbridge  ; Lieut.  Waghorn  ; Miss  Jane  Porter ; Mrs.  Bart- 
ley ; Madame  Dulcken  ; Tliomas  Martin,  of  Liverpool;  C.  R. 
Forrester  (.Alfred  Crowquill;  ; M.  GayLussac;  Mr.  John 
Thom ; Mr.  John  Glover ; Mr.  R.  J.  Wyatt;  Madame  Tussaud. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  GASCOIGNE. 

Although  you  and  I no  doubt  unite  in  the  admi- 
ration, which  all  our  fellow-countrymen  profess, 
and  some  of  them  feel,  for  our  immortal  bard,  yet 
; I do  not  think  that  our  zeal  as  Shakspearians  will 
i extend  so  far  as  to  receive  him  as  an  unquestion- 
able authority  for  the  facts  introduced  into  his  his- 
torical plays.  The  utmost,  I apprehend,  that  we 
should  admit  is,  that  they  represent  the  tradition 
of  the  time  in  which  he  wrote,  and  even  that  ad- 
mission we  shouldmodify  by  the  allowance,  to  which 
. every  poet  is  entitled,  of  certain  changes  adopted 


for  dramatic  effect,  and  with  the  object  of  enhan- 
cing our  interest  in  the  character  he  is  delineating. 

Two  facts  in  his  Second  Part  of  Hewy  IV , al- 
ways I’eferred  to  in  connection  with  each  oilier, 
notwithstanding  the  ingenious  remarks  on  them 
made  by  Mr.  Tyler  in  his  History  of  Henry  V.,  are 
still  accepted,  and  principally  by  general  readers, 
on  Shakspeare’s  authority,  as  undoubtedly  true. 
The  one  is  the  incident  of  Prince  Henry’s  com- 
mittal to  prison  by  Chief  Justice  Gascoigne ; and 
the  other  is  the  magnanimous  conduct  of  the 
Prince  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  in  continuing 
the  Chief  Justice  in  the  office,  which  he  had  shown 
himself  so  well  able  to  support. 

The  first  I have  no  desire  to  controvert,  es- 
pecially as  it  has  been  selected  as  one  of  the  illus- 
trations of  our  history  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  it  in  the  play.  Fal- 
staff s page  says  to  his  master,  on  seeing  the  Chief 
Justice  : 

“ Sir,  here  comes  the  nobleman  that  committed  the 
prince  for  striking  him  about  Bardolph.” 

And  Falstaff  in  the  same  scene  thus  addresses  Gas- 
coigne : 

“ For  the  box  of  the  ear  that  the  prince  gave  you, — 
he  gave  it  like  a rude  prince,  and  you  took  it  like  a 
sensible  lord.  I have  checked  him  for  it,  and  the 
young  lion  repents.” 

And  Gascoigne,  when  Henry  refers  to  the  incident 
in  these  words  : 

“ How  might  a prince  of  my  great  hopes  forget 
So  great  indignities  you  laid  upon  me? 

What ! rate,  rebuke,  and  roughly  send  to  prison 
The  immediate  heir  of  England  I Was  this  easy  ? 
May  this  be  wash’d  in  Lethe,  and  forgotten  ?” 

thus  justifies  himself  to  the  king  : 

“ 1 then  did  use  the  person  of  your  father ; 

The  image  of  his  power  lay  then  in  me  : 

And  in  the  administration  of  his  law, 

Whiles  I was  busy  for  the  commonwealth. 

Your  highness  pleased  to  forget  my  place,  ■ — 

The  majesty  and  power  of  law  and  justice, 

The  image  of  the  king  whom  I presented,  — 

And,  struck  me  in  my  very  seat  of  judgment ; 
Whereon,  as  an  offender  to  your  father, 

I gave  bold  way  to  my  authority. 

And  did  commit  you.” 
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Now  this  is  a relation  that  we  are  well  content, 
although  unsupported  by  contemporaneous  au- 
thority, to  receive  on  tradition : because  in  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  any  authentic  evidence  of  the  occurrence. 
But  we  should  never  think  of  citing  these  passages 
as  fixing  the  fact  of  the  Mow,  as  chronicled  by 
Hall,  in  opposition  to  the  mikler  representation  of 
the  story  as  told  by  Sir  Thomas  Elliott  in  “ The 
Governour.”  The  l)ard  makes  that  selection  be- 
tween the  two  versions  which  best  suits  the  scene 
he  is  depicting. 

We  cannot,  however,  be  so  easily  satisfied  with 
the  second  fact, — the  reappointment  of  Gascoigne, 
—thus  asserted  by  Shakspeare  %vhen  making  Henry 
say ; 

“ You  did  commit  me; 

For  which,  I do  commit  into  your  hand 

The  unstain’d  sword  that  you  have  us’d  to  bear ; 

With  this  remembrance,  — that  you  use  the  same 

With  the  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  spirit, 

As  you  have  done  ’gainst  me.” 

We  require  better  evidence  for  this  than  tradition, 
because,  if  true,  better  evidence  can  be  adduced. 
A noble  writer  has  very  recently  declared  that  he 
can  “ prove  to  demonstration  that  Sir  William 

Gascoigne  survived  Henry  IV.  several  years,  and 
actually  filled  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  under  Henry  V.  As  to  the  first  of  these 
points  he  implicitly  follows  Mr.  Tyler’s  history, 
who  proves  that  Gascoigne  died  in  December  1419, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  the  fifth  Henry’s  reign  : but 
as  to  the  second  point,  deserting  his  authority 
and  omitting  the  dates  introduced  in  it,  he  entirely 
fails  in  supporting  his  assertion.  The  assertion, 
however,  having  been  made  in  so  recent  a work,  it 
becomes  important  to  investigate  its  truth. 

The  only  fact  that  gives  an  apparent  authenticity 
to  the  story  is  that  Gascoigne  was  summoned  to 
the  first  parliament  of  Henry  V.  as  “ Chief  Justice 
of  our  Lord  the  King.”  When  we  recollect,  how- 
ever, that  this  summons  was  dated  on  March  22, 
1413,  the  day  following  the  king’s  accession,  we 
must  see  that  his  majesty  could  have  had  little  more 
time  than  to  command  a parliament  to  be  sum- 
moned ; that  the  officer  who  made  out  the  writs 
would  naturally  direct  them  to  those  peers,  judges, 
and  others  who  were  summoned  to  the  preceding 
parliament ; and  that  the  proper  title  of  Gascoigne 
was  Chief  Justice  until  be  was  actually  superseded. 
This  evidence,  therefore,  is  anything  but  conclusive, 
and  in  fact  gives  very  little  assistance  in  deciding 
the  point  at  issue. 

It  is  well  known  that  Sir  William  Hankford 
was  Gascoigne’s  successor  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King’s  Bench,  and  the  real  question  is,  when  he 
became  so.  Dugdale  states  that  the  date  of  his 
patent  was  January  29,  1414,  ten  months  after 
King  Henry’s  accession  ; and  if  this  were  so,  the 
presumption  would  follow  that  Gascoigne  continued 


Chief  Justice  till  that  time.  Let  us  see  whether 
facts  support  this  presumption. 

Now,  Hankford  was  a Judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas  at  the  end  of  the  previous  reign  ; but  lie  was 
omitted  when  his  brethren  of  that  court  received 
their  new  patents  from  Henry  V.,  which  were  not 
issued  till  May  2,  a day  or  two  before  Easter  Term. 
And  yet  we  find  the  name  of  Hankford  in  the 
Year-book  reports  of  both  that  and  Trinity  Term  ; 
and  we  find  it,  not  as  acting  in  the  Common  Pleas, 
but  as  ruling  in  the  King’s  Bench, 

Further,  although  Gascoigne  was  summoned  to 
the  first  parliament  on  Marcii  22,  yet  on  its  meet- 
ing on  May  15,  he  was  not  present ; - — added  to 
which,  his  usual  position,  as  first  named  legal  trier 
of  petitions,  was  filled  by  Sir  William  Hankford, 
placed  too  in  precedence  of  Sir  William  Thirning, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

These  facts,  so  contradictory  to  Dugdale’s  date, 
rendered  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  roll.  This, 
by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Duffus  Hardy  (who  certainly 
can  never  be  called  the  “ streict-laced”  gaoler  of 
the  records,  alluded  to  in  your  fourth  number, 
Vol.  i.,  p.  60.),  has  been  inspected ; and  the  result 
is  that  the  date  of  Hankford’s  appointment,  instead 
of  being  January  29,  1414,  as  stated  by  Dugdale, 
turns  out  to  be  March  29,  1413  ; just  eight  days  i 
after  King  Henry’s  accession,  and  ten  days  pre-  i 
vious  to  his  coronation.  ; 

The  peculiar  period  chosen  for  this  act,  and  its  i 
precipitancy  in  contrast  with  the  delay  in  issuing  ^ 
the  new  patents  to  the  other  judges,  tend  strongly,  | 
I am  afraid,  to  deprive  us  of  the  “ flattering  iiiic-  | 
tion”  of  supposing  that  it  resulted  from  Gascoigne’s  I 
choice,  rather  than  Henry’s  mandate.  Nor  is  the  I 
royal  warrant  of  November  1414,  2 Henry  V. 
(twenty  months  afterwards),  granting  him  four 
bucks  and  four  does  yearly,  during  his  life,  out  of 
the  forest  of  Pontefract,  a sufficient  proof  of  fiivour 
to  countervail  the  impression  created  by  his  early 
removal. 

With  these  facts  before  us.  King  Henry’s  sup- 
posed generosity  in  renominating  Gascoigne  can 
no  longer  be  credited.  But,  even  presuming  that 
none  of  these  fiicts  had  been  discovered,  I must 
own  myself  surprised  that  any  one  could  maintain 
that  Gascoigne  was  ever  Chief  Justice  to  Hen.  V., 
with  two  existing  records  before  him,  both  con- 
taining conclusive  proof  to  the  contrary.  j 

The  first  is  the  entry  on  the  Issue  Roll  of  J uly,  | 
1413,  of  a payment  made  of  an  arrear  of  Gas- 
coigne’s salary  and  pension,  in  which  he  is  called  ' 
“ late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Bench  of  Lord  Henry,  ^ i 
father  of  the  present  King."  [ : 

The  second  is  the  inscription  on  his  monument  j 
in  Harwood  Church  in  Y^orkshire,  where  he  is  de-  i 
scribed  as  '•'•nuper  capit.  justic.  de  banco  Hen.  nuper  ; 
regis  anglise  quarti."  ! 

1 think  I may  fairly  ask  whether  it  is  possible  to  [ 
suppose  that  in  either  of  these  records,  particularly  j 
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the  latter,  he  would  have  been  docked  of  his  title, 
had  lie  ever  been  Chief  Justice  of  the  reigning 
king  ? 

Allow  me  to  take  this  opjiortunity  of  thanking 
L.  B.  L.  for  his  extracts  from  the  Hospitaller’s 
Survey  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  123.),  which  are  most  interest- 
ing, and,  to  use  a modern  word,  very  suggestive. 

Edward  Foss. 

Street-End  House,  near  Canterbury. 


AN  ODD  GUY  ? 

No  one  would  at  pi-esent  think  of  any  other 
answer  to  a Query  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  term 
than  that  the  phrase  originated  with  the  sc.are- 
crows  and  stuffed  apings  of  humanity  with  which 
the  rising  generation  enlivens  our  streets  on  every 
fifth  of  November,  and  dins  in  our  ears  the  cry, 

“ Please  to  remember  the  guy,”  and  that  it  alludes 
to  the  Christian  name  of  the  culprit,  Guido. 
Have,  however,  any  of  your  readers  met  this  title, 
or  any  allusion  to  it,  in  any  writer  previously  to 
1603?  and  may  its  attribution  to  the  supposed 
framer  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  only  have  been 
the  .accidental  appropriation  of  an  earlier  term  of 
popular  repro.ach,  and  which  had  become  so  since 
the  conversion  of  the  nation  to  Christianity  ? This 
naturally  heaped  contumely  and  insult  upon  every 
thing  relating  to  the  Druids,  and  the  heathen  su- 
perstitions of  the  earlier  inhabitants. 

Amongst  others,  Guy  was  a term  by  which,  no 
doubt,  the  Druids  were  very  early  designated,  and 
is  cognate,  with  the  Italian  Guido  and  our  own 
Guide,  to  the  Latin  cuidare,  which  would  give  it 
great  appropriativeness  when  applied  to  the  offices 
of  teachers  and  leaders,  with  which  these  lordly 
flamens  were  invested.  Narrowly  connected 
with  their  rites,  the  term  has  descended  to  the 
present  day,  as  is  decidedly  shown  in  the  French 
name  of  the  mistletoe,  le  Gui,  and  as  denoting  the 
priesthood.  The  common  cry  of  the  children  at 
Christmas  in  France,  au  gui  Can  neuf,  marks  the 
winter  solstice,  and  their  most  solemn  festival ; so 
ai-guil-lac,  as  the  name  of  new  year’s  gifts,  so  neces- 
sarv  .and  expensive  to  a Frenchman,  which  they 
particularly  bear  in  the  diocese  of  Chartres,  can 
only  be  explained  by  referring  it  to  the  same 
origin.  In  the  French  vocabulary  at  present  this 
word,  as  I have  before  observed,  is  restricted  to 
the  mistletoe,  the  viscum  album  of  Linnaeus  : but  in 
Germany  we  have  pretty  much  the  same  conver- 
! sion  of  a favourite  druidical  plant,  the  trefoil,  or 
' shamrock,  and  the  cinquefoil ; both  of  them  go  in 
: Bavaria  and  many  other  parts  of  Germany  under 
! the  name  of  Truten-fuss,  or  Druid’s  foot,  and  are 
! thought  potent  charms  in  gu.arding  fields  and  cattle 
j from  harm  ; but  there  too,  as  with  us,  possibly  the 
I oldest  title  of  guy,  the  term  Druid,  has  grown  into 



a name  of  the  greatest  disgrace : “ Tride,  Trute, 
Saudi-eeh,"  “ Druid,  Druid,  sow  d’u’t,”  is  an  in- 
sulting phrase  reserved  for  the  highest  ebullitions 
of  a peasant’s  rage  in  Schwaben  and  Franken. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  the  mistletoe,  I cannot 
forbear  to  mark  the  coincidences  that  run  through 
the  popular  notions  of  a country  in  all  ages.  Pliny, 
in  his  very  exact  account  of  the  druidical  rites,  tells 
us,  when  the  archdruid  mounted  the  oak  to  cut  the 
sacred  parasite  with  a golden  pruning-hook,  two 
other  priests  stood  below  to  catch  it  in  a white  linen 
cloth,  exti’emely  cautious  lest  it  should  fall  to 
e.arth.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  Shak- 
speare  was  describing  a similar  scene  when  he 
makes  Hecate  say  — 

“ Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon, 

Tliere  bangs  a vap’rous  drop  profound. 

I’ll  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground.” 

In  a very  excellent  note  to  Dr.  Giles’  transla- 
tion of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  p.  432.,  he  adduces 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Daubeny,  of  Oxford,  that  as  the 
mistletoe  is  now  so  rarely  found  in  Europe  on  o.aks, 
it  had  been  exterminated  with  the  other  druidical 
rites  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  I am  not 
sufficiently  botanist  to  determine  how  far  it  is 
possible  to  destroy  the  natural  habitat  of  a plant 
propagated  by  extrinsic  means,  and  should  be  more 
inclined  to  account  for  the  difference  then  and  now 
by  supposing  that  the  Druids  may  have  known  the 
secret  of  inoculating  a desirable  oak  with  the  seeds 
where  birds  had  not  done  so,  and  practised  it  when 
necessary. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I recollect  that  the 
Latin  verse, 

“ Ad  viscum  Druidcc  : Druidse  clamare  solebant,” 
is  frequently  quoted  from  Ovid,  sometimes,  and 
that  recently,  specifying  the  Fasti.  I need  not 
tell  you  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  there,  and  I wish 
to  inquire  if  any  of  the  numerous  readers  of  your 
valuable  publication  can  say  where  I can  meet 
with  it  ; if  classical,  it  is  another  remarkable 
evidence  of  the  endui’ance  of  popular  customs  to 
the  present  day.  In  the  following  quotation  from 
Keyssler’s  Treatise  de  Visco,  the  Anklopferleinstag 
woulil  be  also  a noisy  demonstration  dating  from 
druidical  times,  at  a period  of  the  year  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  beginning  of  November. 

“ In  suporiori  Germaniae  parte,  Marchionatii  Onols- 
bacensi  comprebensa,  cujus  incotas  plurimas  Gentilismi 
reliquias  retinent,  regio  ipsa  miiltis  Druidum  vestigiis 
abundat,  tempore  adventus  Cbristi,  sive  media  Hyeme 
(am  Anklopferleinstag),  vnigus  per  vias  et  pagos  currit 
malleisque  pulsat  fores  et  fenestras  indesinenter  da- 
mans Gutheyl!  Gutlmjl!  Quod  quidem  non  salutem 
per  Cbristi  adventum  partam  indicat,  quasi  dieeres  ; 
Gut  Heyl  ; bona  salus  ; multo  minus  fictitam  Sanctam 
Giinthildem,  quam  rustici  illius  tractus  miris  fabulis 
ac  nugis  celebrant,  sed  nomen  ipsum  visci  est.” 


Tlie  present  popular  and  only  German  name  of 
the  mistletoe,  the  parent  of  our  English  denomina- 
tion, is  Mistel,  which  is  evidently  only  Meist-lieyl 
(most  heal,  or  healing),  the  superlative  of  the 
above  Gut-heijl,  and  both  wonderfully  agreeing 
with  the  name  which  Pliny  says  is  bore  in  his  time. 
Omnia  sanans.  William  Bell,  Ph.  D. 


FOLK  LORE. 

Folk  Lore  of  South,  Northamptonshire. — ITo.  2. 

Mice. — A sudden  influx  of  mice  into  a house, 
hitherto  free  from  their  ravages,  denotes  approach- 
ing mortality  among  its  inhabitants.  A mouse 
I’unning  over  a person  is  considered  to  be  an  infal- 
lible sign  of  death,  as  is  also  the  squeaking  of  one 
behind  the  bed  of  an  invalid,  or  the  appearance  or 
apparition  of  a white  mouse  running  across  the 
room.  To  meet  with  a shrew-mouse,  in  going  a 
journey,  is  reckoned  ominous  of  evil.  The  country 
people  have  an  idea  that  the  harvest-mouse  is  un- 
able to  cross  a path  which  has  been  trod  by  man. 
Whenever  they  attempt,  they  are  immediately,  as 
my  informant  expressed  it,  “ struck  dead.”  This, 
they  say,  accounts  for  the  numbers  which  on  a 
summer’s  evening  may  be  found  lying  dead  on  the 
verge  of  the  field  footpaths,  without  any  external 
wound  or  apparent  cause  for  their  demise. 

Snakes.  — There  is  a very  prevalent  belief  that 
a snake  can  never  die  till  the  sun  is  down.  Cut 
or  hack  it  as  you  will,  it  will  never  die  till  sunset. 
This  idea  has  evidently  its  source  in  the  amazing 
vitality  common  to  the  species. 

Poultry. — The  crowing  of  a hen  bodes  evil,  and 
is  frequently  followed  by  the  death  of  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  When,  therefore.  Dame  Partlet 
thus  experiments  upon  the  note  of  her  mate,  she 
pays  her  head  as  the  price  of  her  temerity,  a com- 
plete severance  of  the  offending  member  being 
supposed  to  be  the  only  way  of  averting  the 
threatened  calamity.  No  house,  it  is  said,  can 
thrive  whose  hens  are  addicted  to  this  kind  of 
amusement.  Hence  the  old  proverb  often  quoted 
in  this  district  : 

“ A whistling  woman  and  a crowing  hen, 

Is  neither  fit  for  God  nor  men.” 

According  to  Pluquet,  the  Normans  have  a 
similar  belief,  and  a saying  singularly  like  the 
English  one  : — 

“ Un  poiile  qui  chante  le  coq,  et  une  fille  qui  siffle, 
portent  inalheur  dans  la  maison.” 

Before  the  death  of  a farmer  his  poultry  fre- 
quently go  to  roost  at  noon-day,  instead  of  at  the 
usual  time.  AVhen  the  cock  struts  up  to  the  door 
and  sounds  his  clarion  on  the  threshold,  the  house- 
wife is  warned  that  she  may  soon  expect  a stran- 
ger. In  what  is  technically  termed  “setting  a 
hen,”  care  is  taken  that  the  nest  be  composed  of 


an  odd  number  of  eggs.  If  even,  the  chickens  i j 
would  not  prosper.  Each  egg  is  always  marked  I i 
with  a little  black  cross,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  j i 
of  distinguishing  them  from  the  others,  but  also  | j 
supposed  to  be  instrumental  in  producing  good  j 
chickens,  and  preventing  any  attack  from  the  | : 
weasel  or  other  farm-yard  marauders.  The  last  ] 
egg  the  hen  lays  is  carefully  preserved,  its  posses-  I 
sion  being  supposed  to  operate  as  a charm  upon  ! 
the  well-  doing  of  the  poultry.  In  some  cases,  ' 
though  less  commonly,  the  one  laid  on  Good  Friday  . 
is  preserved,  from  the  same  reason.  When  a baby  ' 
is  first  taken  out  to  see  its  friends,  it  is  customary  , 
for  them  to  give  it  an  egg : this,  if  preserved,  is  | 
held  to  be  a source  of  good  fortune  to  the  future  i 
man.  (Vide  Brand,  ii.  p.  48.)  The  first  egg  laid  ! 
by  a pullet  is  usually  secured  by  the  shepherd,  in  j 
order  to  present  to  his  sweetheart,  — the  luckiest  i 
gift,  it  is  believed,  he  can  give  her.  ' 

Croius. — To  see  a crow  flying  alone  is  a token  | 
of  bad  luck.  An  odd  one,  perched  in  the  path  of  ] 
the  observer,  is  a sign  of  wrath.  1 

Owls. — The  ominous  screech  of  this,  the  most 
ominous  of  all  birds,  is  still  heard  with  alarm;  and  ■ 
he  remains  with  us,  as  in  Chaucer’s  days,  j 

“ The  oule  eke  that  of  deth  the  bode  bringeth.”  i 

When,  as  sometimes  happens,  he  exchanges  the  ! 
darkness  of  his  ivy  bush  for  the  rays  of  the  sun  at 
noon-day,  his  presence  is  looked  upon  as  indicative  i 
of  bad  luck  to  the  beholder.  Hence  it  not  infre-  1 
qtiently  happens  that  a mortal  is  as  much  scared  ! 
by  one  of  these  occasional  flights  as  the  small  bird  ^ 
denizens  of  the  tree  on  which  he  may  happen  to  ■ 
alight.  ; 

Cuckoos. — When  the  cry  of  the  cuckoo  is  heard 
for  the  first  time  in  the  season,  it  is  customary  to  ; 
turn  the  money  in  the  pocket,  and  wish.  If  within  ' 
the  bounds  of  reason,  it  is  sure  to  be  fulfilled.  In 
reference  to  the  pecuniary  idea  respecting  the 
cuckoo,  the  children  sing, — 

“ Cuckoo,  cuckoo,  cherry  tree, 

Catch  a penny  and  give  it  to  me.” 

Robins  and  Wrens. — The  robin  is  considered  a 
sacred  bird  : to  kill  one  is  little  less  than  sacrilege, 
and  its  eggs  are  free  from  the  destroying  hand  of 
the  bird-nester.  It  is  asserted  that  the  respect 
shown  to  it  by  man  is  joined  in  by  the  animals  of  ‘ 
the  wood.  The  weasel  and  wild  cat,  it  is  said,  will 
neither  molest  it,  nor  eat  it  when  killed.  The  high  ' 
favour  in  which  this  bird  is  held  is  usually  attri- 
buted to  the  ballad  of  The  Babes  in  the  Wood.  ' 
Few,  however,  among  the  peasantry  of  this  dis- 
trict have  even  heard  of  it ; and,  however  much 
that  beautiful  tale  may  have  tended  to  popularise  i 
the  belief,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  trace  the  \ 
origin  to  a more  remote  source.  One  cause  for  the 
veneration  in  which  it  is  held  may  be  the  supersti- 
tion which  represents  him  as  the  medium  through 
which  mankind  are  warned  of  approaching  death. 
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Before  the  death  of  a person,  a robin  is  believed, 
ill  many  instances,  to  tap  thrice  at  the  window  of 
the  room  in  which  he  or  she  may  be.  The  wren 
: is  also  a bird  which  superstition  protects  from  in- 
jury ; but  it  is  by  no  means  treated  with  such  re- 
verence as  the  robin.  The  praises  of  both  are 
sung  in  the  old  couplet : — 

“ The  robin  and  the  wren, 

' Be  God  A’mighty’s  cock  and  hen.” 

Pigeons. — No  one,  it  is  believed,  can  die  on 
jiigeons’  feathers.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the 
, county,  the  same  thing  is  said  of  game  feathers, — 
a superstition  also  current  in  Kent.  — Tngolshy 
, Legends,  Third  Series,  p.  133. 

IKrs/is.  — The  first  wasp  seen  in  the  season 
should  always  be  killed.  By  so  doing  you  secure 
to  yourself  good  luck  and  freedom  from  enemies 
throughout  the  year. 

Bees.  — The  superstitious  ceremonies  and  ob- 
servances attached  to  these  animals  appear  to  be 
; current  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  by  no  means 
suffer  any  diminution  in  this  county.  Among 
others  of  less  common  occurrence,  we  have  the 
belief  that  they  will  not  thrive  in  a quarrelsome 
, family. 

I The  wild,  or,  as  we  term  him,  the  Tiumhle  bee,  is 
I not  without  a share  of  the  superstitions  which  per- 
1 tain  to  his  more  civilised  brethren.  The  entrance 
I of  one  into  a cottage  is  deemed  a certain  sign  of 
I death. 

I Spiders.  — The  small  spiders  called  “ money 
I spinners”  prognosticate  good  luck;  in  order  to 
[ propitiate  which,  they  must  be  thrown  over  the 
i left  shoulder.  T.  Y. 


' iHiiiar 

I The  Hon.  A.  Er'shine.  — In  J.  Eeed’s  copy  of 
‘ BoswelVs  and  Hon.  A.  Er shine's  Correspondence, 

: T2mo.  1763,  was  the  following  note  in  Reed’s 
I autograph ; — 

j “ The  Hon.  A.  Erskine  wa.s  fourth  son  of  the 
i fifth  Earl  of  Kelley.  Mr.  Boswell  told  me  the  30th  of 
' May,  1794,  that  A.  E.,  having  spent  all  his  property, 

I in  a fit  of  despair  threw  himself  from  a rock  into  the 
; .sea  last  winter,  and  was  drowned.  His  body  was  found 
five  days  after,  when  it  appeared  it  was  a deliberate  act, 
as  he  had  filled  his  pockets  with  stones.” 

j Gloves. — The  question  of  F.  E.  (Y ol.  i.,  p.  366.), 

I “ Why  are  gloves  not  worn  before  royalty  ? ” hav- 
I ing  hitherto  received  no  answer,  may  probably  be 
1 as  difficult  of  solution  as  another  custom  in  which 
; a glove  figures  as  a token  of  defiance.  Perhaps, 

I however,  covered  hands,  as  well  as  a covered  head, 

1 may  have  been  considered  discourteous.  Indeed, 
j we  learn  from  Cobarruvias,  in  his  Tesoro,  that  it 
i was  so  considered  in  Spain  : — 

“ Enguantaho.  El  que  entra  con  Guantes  adonde  sc 
I le  ha  de  tener  a descortesia.  El  que  sirve  no  los  ha  de 
1 


tener  delante  de  su  Senor  : ni  Vasallo,  sea  quien  fuere, 
delante  de  su  Rey.”  Fo.  453.  b.  ed.  161  1. 

The  use  of  gloves  must  be  of  very  high  antiquity. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  priest  who  celebrated 
mass  always,  I believe,  wore  them  during  that 
ceremony  ; but  it  was  just  the  contrary  in  courts 
of  justice,  where  the  presiding  judge,  as  well  as 
the  criminal,  was  not  allowed  to  cover  his  hands. 
It  was  anciently  a popular  saying,  that  three  king- 
doms must  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a good 
glove:  — Spain  to  prepare  the  leather,  France  to 
cut  them  out,  and  England  to  sow  them. 

I think  the  etymology  of  the  word  glove  is  in  far 
from  a satisfactory  state.  It  is  a good  subject  for 
some  of  your  learned  philological  correspondents, 
to  whom  I beg  leave  to  recommend  its  elucidation. 

S.  W.  Singer. 

Mickleliam,  July  26.  1850. 

Punishment  of  Death  by  Burning  (Vol.ii.,  pp.  6, 
50,  90.). — Your  correspondent  E.S.S.W.  gives  an 
account  of  a woman  burnt  for  the  murder  of  her 
husband  in  1783,  and  asks  whether  there  is  any 
other  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  I cannot  positively  answer  this 
Query,  but  I will  state  a circumstance  that  oc- 
curred to  myself  about  the  year  1788.  Passing  in 
a hackney-coach  up  the  Old  Bailey  to  West  Smith- 
field,  I saw  the  unquenched  embers  of  a fire  op- 
posite Newgate;  on  my  alighting  I asked  the 
coachman  “ What  was  that  fire  in  the  Old  Bailey, 
over  which  the  wheel  of  your  coach  passed?” 
“ Oh,  sir,”  he  replied,  “ they  have  been  burning  a 
woman  for  murdering  her  husband.”  Whether  he 
spoke  the  truth  or  not  I do  not  know,  but  I re- 
ceived it  at  the  time  as  truth,  and  remember  the 
impression  it  made  on  me. 

It  is,  perhaps,  as  well  to  state  that  there  were 
some  fifteen  to  twenty  persons  standing  around 
the  smouldering  embers  at  the  time  I passed. 

Senex. 

India  Rubber  is  now  so  cheap  and  common, 
that  it  seems  worth  while  to  make  a note  of  the 
following  passage  in  the  Monthly  Review  for  Feb. 
1772.  It  occurs  at  p.  71.,  in  an  articleon  “A  fa- 
miliar Introduction  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Perspective,  by  Joseph  Priestly,  LL.D.  F.R.S., 
8vo.  5s.,  boards.  Johnson.” 

“ Our  readers,  perhaps,  who  employ  themselves  in 
the  art  of  drawing,  will  be  pleased  with  a transcript  of 
the  following  advertisement ; — ‘I  have  seen,  says  Dr. 
Priestly,  a substance,  excellently  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  wiping  from  paper  the  marks  of  a black  lead 
pencil.  It  must,  therefore,  be  of  singular  use  to  those 
who  practise  drawing.  It  is  sold  by  Mr.  Nairne,  ma- 
thematical instrument-maker,  opposite  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. He  sells  a cubical  piece,  of  about  half  an 
inch,  for  three  shillings ; and,  he  says,  it  will  last 
several  years.’  ” 

N.  B. 
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catteries. 

THE  “bah”  of  MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

In  that  delightful  volume,  In  Memoriam,  in 

I j which  Mr.  Tenyson  has  so  nobly  and  pathetically 

I enshrined  the  memory  of  his  friend,  Arthur  Hallam, 

I I he  following  passage  occurs,  pp.  126,  127. : — 

; “ To  these  conclusions,  when  we  saw 

The  God  within  him  light  his  face, 

And  seem  to  lift  the  form,  and  glow 
In  azure  orbits  heavenly-wise  ; 

And  over  those  ethereal  eyes 
The  bar  of  Michael  Angelo." 

To  what  does  this  allude  ? In  the  fine  profile 
j portrait  by  Julio  Bonasoni,  Michael  Angelo  ap- 
1 pears  to  have  had  a protuberant  brow ; and 
Condivi  says,  in  his  very  interesting  and  detailed 
account  of  his  person,  that  his  forehead  was  square, 
and  that,  seen  in  profile  (“  quasi  avanza  il  naso”), 
it  projected  almost  beyond  the  nose.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  same  spirit  pervades  these  verses 
which  we  find  in  the  Platonic  breathings  of  the 
Rime  of  the  great  artist ; but  we  are  most  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  poet  of  Vaucluse.  The  grief  of 
the  poet  for  the  loss  of  his  friend  has  however  had 
a happier  effect  on  his  mind  than  the  more  impas- 
sioned nature  of  that  of  the  lover  of  Laura  pro- 
duced : yet  a kindred  feeling,  of  spiritual  commu- 
nion with  the  lost  one,  pervades  both  poets ; and 
this  might  have  been  the  motto  of  Mr.  Tenyson’s 
volume:  — 

“ Levommi  il  mio  pensiero  in  parte  ov’  era 
Quello  ch’  io  cerco,  e non  ritrovo  in  terra; 

In  questa  spera 

Sarai  ancor  meco,  s’  el  desir  non  erra.” 

Foscolo  has  remarked  that  “when  a great  poet 
describes  his  own  heart,  his  picture  of  Love  will 
draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  every  sensitive  mortal 
in  every  age.”  And  no  one  can  read  these  effu- 
sions of  deepfelt  virtuous  affection  without  emo- 
tions of  a happy  tendency.  S.  IT.  Singer. 


ANNOTATED  COPIES  OF  BISHOP  ANDEEWES^  'WOEES. 

Acting  on  a suggestion  given  in  a previous  num- 
ber, I beg  to  state  that  I shall  be  much  obliged  by 
the  use  of  any  annotated  copies  of  the  following 
works  of  Bp.  Andrewes,  which  I am  engaged  in 
taking  through  the  press:  — Tortura  Torti ; Re- 
sponsio  ad  Apolog.  Cordius  Bellnrmini ; Opitscvla 
Posthuma ; Two  Answers  to  Cardinal  Perron,  ; 
Preces  Privatce.  James  Bliss. 

Ogburne  St.  Andrew,  near  Marlborough. 


i^uwr  <Suertc». 

Robert  Innes,  a Grub  Street  Poet. — Is  there 
anything  known  respecting  a strange  “ madcap,” 
one  Robert  Innes,  who,  according  to  a printed 


broadside  now  before  me,  was  a pauper  in  St.  1 
Peter’s  Hospital,  1787  ? He  was  in  the  habit  of 
penning  doggrel  ballads  and  hawking  them  about  | 
for  sale.  Some  of  them  have  a degree  of  humour,  ' 
and  are,  to  a certain  extent,  valuable  at  the  pre-  ; 
sent  time  for  their  notices  of  passing  events.  In 
one  of  these  now  rare  effusions,  he  styles  himself 
“R.  Innes,  O.P.,”  and  in  explanation  gives  the  | 
following  lines : — 

“ Some  put  unto  their  name  A.M.,  i 

And  others  put  a D.  and  D., 

If  ’tis  no  harm  to  mimick  them, 

I adds  unto  my  name  O.  P. 

Master  of  Arts,  sure  I am  not,  ' 

No  Doctor,  no  Divine  I be; 

But  Oakum  Picking  is  my  lot,  i 

Of  the  same  clay  are  we  all  three.” 

The  “ works  ” of  this  “ rogue  and  vagabond,” 
now  in  my  possession,  were  given  me  by  the  late 
Mr.  Catnach  of  Seven  Dials. 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

The  Sicilian  Vespers. — In  what  English  work 
can  a full  and  correct  narrative  of  this  event  be 
found?  C.  H.  CooPEE. 

Cambridge,  July  29.  1850. 

One  Bell. — Can  any  of  your  readers  favour  me 
with  a reference  to  some  authority  for  the  follow- 
ing, which  may  be  found  in  Southey’s  Book  of  the 
Church  (vol.  ii.  p.  121.)  ? 

“ Somerset  pretended  that  one  bell  in  a steeple  was 
sufficient  for  summoning  the  people  to  prayer  ; and  the 
country  was  thus  in  danger  of  losing  its  best  music.” 

What  follows  is  so  beautiful  and  appropriate,  that 
I may  perhaps  be  excused  for  lengthening  my 
quotation : 

“ — a music,  hallowed  by  all  circumstances,  which,  ac- 
cording equally  with  social  exultation  and  with  solitary  ; 
pensiveness,  though  it  falls  upon  many  an  unheeding 
ear,  never  fails  to  find  some  hearts  which  it  exhilarates,  I 
and  some  which  it  softens.” 

It  is  a curious  fact,  that  in  many  towers  there 
may  be  often  found  a solitary  black-letter  Bell  {'fl 
may  so  call  it),  evidently  of  ante-Reformation  date, 
■making  one  of  the  peal.  H.  T.  E. 

Treasure  Trove. — The  pi-ejudicial  effect  which 
the  law  of  Treasure  Trove,  as  it  now  exists  in  this 
country,  has  been  found  to  exercise  upon  the  pre- 
servation of  objects  of  archmological  interest,  es- 
pecially if  such  articles  happen  to  be  formed  of 
either  of  the  precious  metals,  is  just  now  exciting 
the  attention  of  the  antiquarian  world.  Any  notes 
upon  the  state  of  this  law  upon  the  Continent, 
any  references  to  instances  of  valuable  “ finds” 
which  have  been  lost  to  archteologieal  investiga- 
tion through  the  operation  of  this  law,  or  to  cases 
in  which  the  decisions  of  the  courts  have  been 
given  upon  questions  of  this  law ; in  short,  any  hints 


n 
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I or  information  upon  any  points  connected  with 
j!  the  subject  of  Treasure  Trove  will  be  thankfully 

received  by,  Effessa. 

Poeta  AngUcus. — The  gloss*  on  the  Prooemium 
to  the  Constitutions  of  Clement  V.,  col.  iv.  “ Corp. 
Jur.  Can.”  t.  ili.  Lugd.  1671,  has  the  following 
remark : — 

I “ Et  dicitur  a Papir,  quod  est,  interjectio  admirantis, 

I et  vere  admirabilis  : quia  vices  Dei  in  terris  gerit.  Inde 
I dixit  ille  Anglicus  in  poetria  nova  : Papa  stupor  mundi. 
i Et  circa  fin.,  Qui  maxima  rerum,  nec  Deus  es  nec  homo, 
quasi  neuter  es  inter  utrumque." 

i I Who  is  the  Anglicus  Poeta  ? What  is  the  name 
i of  his  poem  ? J.  B. 

. I Hornbooks.  — Can  either  of  your  numerous  in- 
telligent readers  give  me  an  account  of  the  horn- 
' books  from  which  our  ancestors  learned  their  let- 
ters ? If  so,  1 shall  feel  especially  obliged  for  the 
. information.  John  Timbs. 

j Ben  Jonson,  or  Ben  Johnson. — Among  some 
I p.apers  I possess  of  the  Digby  family,  I have  an 
autograph  poem  on  The  Picture  of  the  Minde  of 
the  Lndij  Venetia  Digh^,  by  Ben  “ Johnson.” 
Is  this  the  same  as  Ben  “Jonson?”  and,  if  so,  how 
comes  it  the  “h”  has  been  dropped  from  his 
’ ' name  ? Or  w.as  there  some  other  Ben  “ Johnson,” 
a poet  of  that  period  ? N.  A.  13. 

j 

: i MS.  Booh  of  Prayers  belonging  to  Queen 
\ Catherine  Parr. — In  vol.  lx.  of  the  Gentleman's 
' Magazine  is  a description  of  a MS.  book  of 
; prayers,  bound  in  silver,  which  probably  belonged 
i to  Queen  Catherine  Parr.  Can  you  or  any  of  your 
I numerous  readers  inform  me  in  whose  possession 
i the  volume  is  now  f J.  L.  W. 

I J Valtheof — Be  Combre  Family  — Tlda.  — In 

Waltheof  or  the  Siege  of  York,  an  historical  drama 
M published  at  York,  1832,  one  of  the  dramatis  per ~ 

II  sona>,  Judith,  the  niece  of  the  Conqueror,  and 
j i daughter  of  the  Countess  of  Albemarle,  is  made  to 
i'  say,— 

. “ When  gallant  Waltheof,  as  his  country's  champion. 

On  bus'ness  of  high  import  and  high  matters, 

Oft  at  my  royal  uncle's  court  appeared, 

' We  married  privately. 

Two  years  and  more  have  passed  since  this  has  hap- 
pened, 

And  one  sweet  pledge  of  love  has  crowned  our  vows.” 

i Now  I am  anxious  to  know, 

1 j 1.  Whether  there  be  any  historical  authority  for 
1 'Waltheof  being  sent  as  envoy  to  William?  and, 

. j if  so,  on  what  mission  ? 

I ! 2.  Is  it  not  the  more  correct  account,  that  the 

I j Conqueror  gave  his  niece  Judith  in  marriage  to 

I I Waltheof  the  surrender  of  the  city,  [at  the 


same  time  that  he  conferred  other  honours  upon 
him,  out  of  respect  for  his  brave  defence  of  the 
city  ; creating  him,  first,  Earl  of  Northampton  and 
Huntingdon,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, A.D.  1070].  And  if  so,  as  Waltheof  could 
certainly  not  have  had  any  “ pledge  of  love”  before 
the  siege  of  York;  so  neither  is  it  probable  that 
he  had  any  issue  at  all  by  Judith,  as  in  the  same 
year,  1070,  he  was  beheaded  by  William,  for  sup- 
posed participation  in  a conspiracy  at  York. 

The  above  drama  is  said  to  be  “ by  a descendant 
of  one  of  the  dramatis  personae,"  viz.  of  “ De 
Combre,  one  of  William’s  generals  being  written 
by  Rev.  Thomas  Comber,  of  Oswaldkirk,  York- 
shire. This  De  Combre  is  represented  as  having 
married  Ilda,  a daughter  of  King  Harold,  and 
sister  of  Edgar.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
furnish  me  with  information  as  to  the  origin  and 
antiquity  of  this  family  of  Comber?  I learn  from 
the  present  representatives  of  this  family,  that  they 
have  no  recorded  pedigree  which  goes  higher  than 
the  reign  of  Henry  Vl.,  but  that  the  I'amily  tradi- 
tion has  always  been,  that  their  ancestor  came  over 
from  Normandy  with  William,  and  married  Ilda, 
daughter  of  Harold.  It  seems  that  the  name  of 
Ilda  is  at  this  very  day  borne  by  one  of  the  family. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Thomas  Comber,  Dean  of 
Durham,  this  De  Combre  is  said  to  have  had  the 
manor  of  Barkham,  in  Sussex,  given  to  him  by  the 
Conqueror.  What  family  had  King  Harold  II.  ? 
Had  he  any  daughter  Ilda  ? and,  if  so,  is  there  any 
record  or  mention  of  her  husband’s  name  ? 

T.  E.  L.  L. 

19th  July,  1850. 

“ De  male  quaesitis,"  ^'c. — ^ Spelman’s  striking  ar- 
gument, that  spoliated  church  property  is  seldom 
enjoyed  for  more  than  three  generations,  seems 
but  a special  application  of  a general  principle,  — 

“ De  male  queesitis  gaudet  non  tertius  limraes.” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  who  is  the  author 
of  the  above  verse  ? I find  it  quoted  as  “ an 
adage  ” by  John  Gadsbury,  in  his  work  On  the 
Doctrine  of  Nativities,  1658.  R.  P. 

Westminster  Abbey.  — The  late  Sir  Harry  En- 
glefield  is  known  to  have  had  access  to  some  of  the 
original  fabric  accounts  of  this  venerable  structure. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  wliether  he 
published  the  information  he  may  have  obtained 
from  those  documents;  and,  if  so,  where  it  may  be 
found  ? J.  Bt. 

Haberdashei Martinet.  — Can  any  of  your  | 

correspondents  suggest  an  etymology  for  the  word 
haberdasher  ? I ought,  perhaps,  to  say  that  I am 
acquainted  with  the  derivations  propounded  by 
Mr.  Richardson,  but  consider  them  all  unsatisfac- 
tory. While  on  the  subject,  I would  also  ask  if  ! 
Mr.  Richardson’s  Dictionary  is  considered  the  best  j 
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source  extant  of  information  on  English  etymology, 
because  I cannot  help  thinking  that  it  has  very 
many  faults  and  deficiencies.  The  very  word,  for 
instance,  on  the  derivation  of  which  your  valuable 
correspondent  Mr.  Forbes  offered  a suggestion  in 
No.  38.,  viz.  Martinet,  I had  in  vain  sought  for  in 
Mr.  Richardson’s  Dictionary,  at  least  in  his  quarto 
edition,  1837.  Priscian. 

“ Querela  Cantabrigiensis.” — Is  anything  known 
of  the  authorship  of  the  Querela  Cantabrigiensis  : 
or,  a Remonstrance  by  way  of  Apologie  for  the 
banished  Members  of  the  late  flourishing  University 
of  Cambridge.  By  some  of  the  said  Sufferers. 
Anno  Dom.  1647  ? This  seems  a favourable  time 
for  inserting  this  Query,  as  there  is  a chance  of  a 
second  series  of  “ The  Universities'  Complaint  ” 
making  its  appearance  before  the  year  is  out. 

J.M.B. 

Long  Lonhin.  — Can  any  of  your  readers  give 
me  a clue  to  the  personality  of  Long  Lonkin,  the 
hero  of  a moss-trooping  ballad  popular  in  Cum- 
berland, which  commences  — 

“ The  Lord  said  to  his  ladie. 

As  he  mounted  his  horse. 

Beware  of  Long  Lonkin 
That  lies  in  the  moss.” 

And  goes  on  to  tell  how  Long  Lonkin  crept  in  at 
“ one  little  window  ” which  was  left  unfastened, 
and  was  counselled  by  the  wicked  maiden  to  — 

“ Prick  the  babe  in  the  cradle” 
as  the  only  means  of  bringing  down  the  poor 
mother,  whom  he  wished  to  kill. 

Are  there  any  other  traditions  of  him,  and  can 
he  have  any  connection  with  the  name  bestowed 
by  children  on  the  middle  finger,  in  the  following 
elegant  rhyme  ? — 

“ Tom  Thumbkin, 

Will  Wilkins, 

Long  Lonkin,”  &c.  ? 

Tills  I had  always  supposed  merely  to  refer  to  the 
length  of  the  finger,  but  the  coincidence  of  names 
is  curious.  Seleucus. 


TREATISE  OF  EQUIVOCATION. 

I can  now  inform  you  that  the  MS.  Treatise  of 
Equivocation,  about  which  J.  M.  inquired  (Vol.  i., 
p.  263.),  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
(Laud,  Miscellaneous  MSS.  655.).  Dodd,  in  his 
Church  History  (vol.  ii.  pp.  381.  428.),  under  the 
names  Blackwell  and  Francis  Tresham,  mentions 
the  work  by  its  second  title,  A Treatise  against 
Lying  and  fraudulent  Dissimulation,  and  states  that 
the  MS.  is  in  the  Bodleian.  Through  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  Baudinel,  I have  seen  the  tract ; and  as 
there  is  a certain  historical  interest  attached  to  it. 


some  information  on  the  subject  may  be  acceptable  I 
to  your  readers.  But  it  may  be  as  well  first  to  ] 
give  the  account  of  its  production  at  the  trial  of 
Guy  Fawkes  and  the  conspirators,  Jan.  27,  1606. 
(See  State  Trials,  vol.  ii.  col.  180.)  After  Coke 
had  introduced  under  the  seventh  head  of  his 
speech,  as  the  fourth  means  for  carrying  on  the  j 
plot,  “ their  perfidious  and  perjurious  equivocat-  j 
ing,”  there  follows  : — 

“ And  here  was  showed  a Book,  written  not  long 
before  the  Queen’s  death,  at  what  time  Thomas  Winter 
was  employed  into  Spain,  entituled,  ‘ A Treatise  of  { 
Equivocation,’  which  book  being  seen  and  allowed  by  i 
Garnet,  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  and  Blackwell,  the  j 
Archpriest  of  England,  in  the  beginning  thereof  Garnet  i 
with  his  own  hand  put  out  those  words  in  the  title  of 
‘ Equivocation,’  and  made  it  thus : ‘ A Treatise  against 
Lying  and  fraudulent  Dissimulation.’  ....  And  in  the 
end  thereof,  Blackwell  besprinkles  it  with  his  blessing, 
saying,  ‘ Tractatus  iste  valde  doetus,  et  vere  plus  et  Ca- 
tholicus  est.  Certe  S.  Scripturarum,  patrum,  doctorum, 
scholasticorum,  canonistarum,  et  optimarum  rationum 
prsesidiis  plenissime  firmat  aequitatem  tequivocationis ; 
ideoque  dignissimus  est  qui  typis  propagetur,  ad  con- 
solationem  afflictorum  Catholicoruin,  et  omnium  pi- 
orum  instructionem.’  ” 

Coke  referred  to  it  again  at  Garnet’s  trial,  I 
March  28,  1606  (^State  Trials,  vol.  ii.  p.  234.)  ; 
and  the  importance  attached  to  the  discovery  of 
the  work  may  be  judged  of  by  Morton’s  Full 
Satisfaction,  1606  : a very  large  part  of  which  is 
occupied  in  discussing  it. 

The  copy' in  the  Bodleian  is  the  one  which  was 
produced  at  the  trial.  It  is  a small  quarto  in  a 
vellum  cover,  on  the  outside  of  which  is  written, 
on  the  front  side,  in  a later  hand,  “ Blackwell  de 
Equivocatione,  &c. on  the  other  side,  in  Sir  E. 
Coke’s  hand,  “ Equivocations.”  It  consists  of 
sixty-six  pages  in  all ; i.  e.  two  leaves  at  the  be- 
ginning originally  left  blank,  and  not  numbered  ; 
sixty-one  pages  numbered  continuously,  and  fifty- 
nine  of  them  written  on  : p.  61.,  that  is,  the  fly- 
leaf at  the  end,  contains  Blackwell’s  imprimatur 
as  described  by  Coke.  On  the  first  fly-leaf,  at  the 
beginning,  is  the  following  memorandum  : — 

“ This  booke,  contening  61  pages,  I founde  in  a 
chamber  in  the  Inner  Temple,  wherein  S''  Thomas 
Tre.sham  used  to  lye,  and  whiche  he  obteyned  for  his 
two  younger  sonnes.  This  5 of  December,  1605. 
Edw.  Coke. 

“ Os  quod  mentitur  occidit  animam.” 

It  may  be  enough  to  remind  the  reader,  that 
after  Nov.  5,  1605,  Coke,  being  Attorney-General, 
was  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  discovery  of  tiie 
plot  and  seeking  for  evidence.  Francis  Tresham, 
to  whom  the  authorship  is  attributed  by  Dodd 
(vol.  ii.  p.  427,  428.),  was  a son  of  Sir  Thomas  Tre- 
sham ; his  connection  with  Garnet  and  the  plot  is 
well  known.  Sir  T.  Tresham  died  Sept.  11,  1605. 
(Dodd,  vol.  ii.  p.  58.)  Francis  had  been  committed 
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to  prison,  and  died  Nov.  20,  1605  ; and  Coke  found 
this  in  searcliing  bis  chambers  a fortnight  after. 
The  title  originally  stood  thus  : — 

“ A Treatise  op  Equivocation,  zvherein  is  largely 
discussed  the  question,  whether  a Catholicke  or  any  other 
person  before  a Magistrate  being  demaunded  uppon  his 
oath  whether  a Trieste  were  in  such  a place,  may  (not- 
witlistanding  his  perfect  knowledge  to  the  contrary), 
w“’out  Perjury,  and  securely  in  conscience  answere. 
No : w*"*  this  secreat  meaning  reserved  in  liis  minde. 
That  he  was  not  there  so  that  any  man  is  bound  to 
detect  it.” 

The  words  in  small  capitals  and  Italics  occupy- 
ing the  first  two  lines  are  crossed  out,  and  “whe-,” 
the  first  syllable  of  whether,  re-written  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  3.  At  the  end  of  this  title,  inter- 
lined by  another  hand,  follow  the  words  “ newly, 
overseer  ....  ignorants ; ” but  these  words  are  also 
struck  through  and  re-written  on  the  preceding 
leaf,  on  which,  written  by  the  same  hand  by 
which  the  interlineation  was  made  (Garnet’s,  as  it 
would  seem),  the  title  stands, — 

“ A Treatise  of  against  Lying  and  fraudulent  Dis- 
simulation. Newly  overseen  by  the  Authour,  and 
published  for  the  defence  of  Innocency  and  for  the  In- 
struction of  Ignorants.” 

The  “ of,"  in  Italics,  is  struck  out.  The  MS. 
has  other  corrections  throughout  in  the  same 
(Garnet’s)  hand  ; and  was  evidently  prepared  for 
the  press,  as  Blackwell’s  imprimatur  implies. 

I have  to  apologise  for  some  incorrect  dates  in 
my  last  communication.  J.  B. 


I 

; I BOETHIUS  CONSOLATIONS  OE  PHILOSOPHY. 

; i The  celebrated  treatise  De  Consolatione  Phi- 
losophiw,  was  translated  into  English  verse  by 
I John  Walton,  otherwise  called  Johannes  Capel- 
' lauus,  in  the  year  1410.  A beautiful  manuscript 
I on  parchment,  of  this  translation,  is  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum  {Harl.  MS.  43.).  Other 
I copies  are  amongst  the  archives  of  Lincoln  Ca- 
thedral, Baliol  College,  &c.  It  was  printed  in  the 
1 Monastery  of  Tavestok  in  1525,  a copy  of  which 
! impression  is  of  the  utmost  rarity.  There  is  an 
English  prose  translation  by  “ George  Colvil,  alias 
Coldewell,”  printed  by  John  Cawood,  4to.  1556. 

I And  s.of\n,  Poethius'  Five  Bookesof  PhilosopfiicuU 
i Comfort,  translated  by  J.  T.,  and  printed  at  London 
in  12mo.,  1609. 

Viscount  Preston’s  translation  was  first  printed 
in  8vo.,  1695.  The  edition  of  1712,  mentioned  by 
your  correspondent,  was  the  secowti.  Boethius  was 
I again  translated  by  W.  Causton  in  1730,  and  with 
notes  and  illustrations,  by  the  Rev.  P.  Ridpath, 
h 8vo.,  1785.  The  latter  is,  I believe,  an  excellent 
i translation;  it  is  accompanied  by  a Life  of  Boethius, 
I drawn  up  with  great  care  and  accuracy.  In  1789 
!|  a translation  by  R.  Duncan  appeared  at  Edin- 
, i 


burgh;  and  in  1792,  an  anonymous  translation 
was  printed  in  London.  The  latter  is  said  to  be 
a miserable  performance. 

King  Alfred’s  Anglo-Saxon  version,  with  an 
English  translation  and  notes,  by  J.  S.  Cardale, 
was  printed  at  Loudon,  in  8vo.,  1829. 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

Queen  Elizabeth' s Translation  of  Boethius  (Vol, 
ii.,  p.  56.).  — One  of  Jarltzberg’s  inquiries  is, 
“ lias  Queen  Elizabeth’s  work  (which  she  ex- 
ecuted during  her  captivity  before  she  ascended 
the  throne)  been  printed  ? ” Certainly  not : if  it 
had  been,  it  would  have  been  well  known.  May 
we  venture  to  anticipate  an  affirmative  reply  to 
another  parallel  question  — Does  Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s translation  of  Boethius  exist  in  manu- 
script ? But  where  did  Jarltzberg  learn  that  it 
was  “ executed  during  her  captivity  before  she 
ascended  the  throne?”  We  know  that  she  made 
such  a translation  when  she  was  sixty  years  of 
age,  that  is,  in  October  and  November,  1593,  (see 
Kichols’s  Progresses,  ^c.,  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
vol.  iii.  p.  564.,  and  the  Gentleman  s Magazine  for 
February  last,  p.  143.),  and  it  is  a very  interesting 
proof  of  the  continuance  of  her  learned  studies  at 
that  advanced  period  of  her  life ; and,  as  the 
curious  document  which  records  this  fact  is  un- 
noticed in  the  last  edition  of  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors  by  Mr.  Park,  it  is  probably  a misappre- 
hension that  the  same  task  had  engaged  some  of 
the  hours  of  her  captivity  ; or  rather  is  it  not  one 
of  those  dove-tailing  conjectures  in  which  some  of 
our  most  popular  lady- biographers  have  recently 
exhibited  such  extravagant  and  misplaced  in- 
genuity? John  Gough  Nichols. 

Boethius'  Consolations  of  Philosophy  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  56.). — Jarltzberg  is  wrong  in  supposing  that 
Richard  Viscount  Preston’s  translation  appeared 
first  in  1712.  I have  now  before  me  an  edition  in 
8vo.  “ London : printed  by  J.  D.  for  Awnsham  and 
John  Churchill,  at  the  Black  Swan,  in  Paternoster 
row;  and  Francis  Ilildyard,  bookseller  in  York, 
iiDCXcv.”  Horace  AValpole,  in  his  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors,  states  that  the  publication  in  1712 
was  the  “ second  edition  corrected  ;”  and  Mr.  Park 
says  in  a note,  that  the  first  edition  was  in  1695, 
8vo.  C.  II.  Cooper. 

Cambridge,  June  24.  1850. 


etymological  queries  answered. 

J.  Mn.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  153.)  has  propounded  a dozen 
of  most  recondite  and  puzzling  archaisms,  upon 
which  I have  to  oiler  a few  notes. 

“ Rykelot,  a magpie  ? ” — The  popular  and  pro- 
vincial names  of  animals  deserve  more  careful 
notice  than  they  have  received  from  glossarists. 
I need  scarcely  observe  how  frequently  personal 
names  were  derived  I'rom  those  of  birds.  In  the 
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Hundred  Rolls  T^e  find  a “Richard  Rikelot”  in 
Huntingdonshire  (vol.  ii.  p.  626.)-  I know  not 
what  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  this  name 
denotes  the  magpie.  It  may  possibly  be  traced  to 
the  same  root  as  that  of  a cognate  species,  the 
comix  frugicora;  Roeck,  Germ.,  according  to  Ges- 
ner ; Friesic,  roek;  Ang.-S.  hroc,  the  rook:  but  I 
am  at  a loss  to  discover  anything  similar  in  old 
French  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  termina- 
tion, which  seems  to  be  a popular  or  familiar  di- 
minutive, a Gallicism,  analogous  to  partlot. 

“ Wrusum  or  Wursum."- — The  latter  is  the  cor- 
rect reading.  Trotter  Brockett  includes  the  word 
amongst  Northern  Provincialisms. — “ IFwrsuw, 
pus,  particularly  when  foul.”  Jamieson  is  inclined 
to  derive  the  word  woursom  or  worsum,  used  in  the 
same  sense  by  Douglas,  in  his  translation  of  Virgil, 
and  by  other  North  Country  writers,  from  Ang.-S. 
Wyr,  pus,  and  sum,  as  denoting  quality. 

“ Sahraz." — This  term  has  perplexed  me  much 
in  preparing  notes  on  the  portion  of  the  Promp~ 
iorium  I have  now  in  hand.  In  the  Harl.  MS.  221. 
is  found  “ Sabrace,  sabracia,  Comm.”  The  autho- 
rity cited,  the  Commentarius  Curialium,  is  still 
unknown  to  me  ; and  I have  failed  in  searching 
for  the  word  sabracia,  which  is  not  found  in  Du- 
cange,  or  other  glossaries  of  debased  Latinity. 
Mr.  Halliwell  gives  “ Sabras,  salve,  plaster ; ” but 
he  cites  no  authority.  It  appears,  however,  rather 
to  signify  a tonic  or  astringent  solution  than  a 
salve.  I have  hitherto  found  it  only  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  (Sloane  MS.  73.,  f.  211.,  late  xv.  sec.) 
in  a recipe  for  making  “ cheuerel  lether  of  perche- 
myne.”  The  directions  are,  that  it  be  “ basked  to  and 
fro”  in  a hot  solution  of  “ alome  roche ; — aftir  take 
zelkis  of  eyren  and  breke  hem  smale  in  a disch,  as 
thou  woldist  make  tiierof  a caudel,  and  put  these 
to  thyn  alome  water,  and  chaufe  it ; thanne  take 
it  doun  fro  the  fier,  and  put  it  in  the  cornetrey ; 
thanne  tak  thi  lether  and  basche  it  wel  in  this  sa- 
bras, to  it  be  wel  drunken  up  into  the  lether.”  A 
little  flour  is  then  to  be  added,  the  mixture  heated, 
and  the  “ perchemyn  well  basked  therein,  and  th‘ 
that  saberas  be  wel  drunken  up  into  the  lether 
and  if  it  enters  not  well  into  the  leather,  “lay  it 
abroad  in  a good  long  vessel  that  be  scheld,  the 
fleschside  upward,  and  poure  thi  sabrace  al  abouen 
the  lether,  and  rubbe  it  wel  yn.  It  is  further  re- 
commended to  “ late  the  lether  ligge  so  still  al  a 
nyzt  in  his  owen  sabras." 

“ I-menbred,  a girdle  i-menbred.”  (Thus,  in  old 
French,  “menbror,  membrer"  &c.,  Roquefort). 
Charpentier  gives  a similar  use  of  the  Latin  word, 
— “Membrare,  instruere,  ornare.  Gall,  garnir;” 
citing  a French  document,  dated  1352:  “Item, 
unam  zonam  de  serico  Membratam  de  argento  et 
esmandis ;”  and  another  of  1;!66  : “ Duas  zonas  de 
serico,  argento  stofatas  et  Membratas."  The  term 
was  thus  used  also  in  England,  ns  in  the  inventory 
of  valuables  belonging  to  Edward  I.  in  1300 
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{Liber  Garderoba,  p.  347.)  : — “Una zona,  cum  ca- 
thenis  argenti  annell’  cum  targ’  et  membris  ar- 
genti.”  It  might  be  supposed  from  this  expression, 
that  the  membra  were,  strictly  speaking,  the  trans- 
verse bars  of  metals,  or  cloux,  Fr.,  by  which  the 
girdle  was  divided  into  several  compartments,  the 
intervening  spaces  being  filled  by  chased  orna- 
ments of  goldsmiths’  work,  and  occasionally  by 
armorial  scutcheons,  “ targie." 

But  enough  for  the  present.  I should  esteem 
it  a favour  if  your  correspondent  would  inform  me 
where  these  curious  terms  are  found,  as  the  context 
would  greatly  facilitate  their  elucidation. 

Albekt  Wat. 

Wonham,  Reigate,  August  3. 


ta  JHtnor  eaucn'e^. 

Solingen  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  135.). — AVill  you  allow  me 
to  state,  lor  the  information  of  T.  S.  Lawrence, 
who  inquires  who  Salingen,  the  sword  cutler’,  was, 
— that  Solingen  is  the  name  of  a small  town  near 
Elberfeld,  in  Westphalia;  a sort  of  Sheffield  for  J 
the  whole  of  that  part  of  Germany.  Immense 
quantities  of  cutlery  of  all  sorts  are  made  there,  and 
many  knives  are,  I was  told,  made  there,  stamped  ' 
with  English  names,  and  imported  into  England 
as  true  British  ware,  — being  equally  good  with 
ours,  and,  of  course,  cheaper.  Solingen  is  still, 
and  has  been  for  centuries,  renowned  for  its  sword 
blades.  You  cannot  ride  through  the  town  with-  > 
out  meeting  a troop  or  two  of  girls  with  a load  of 
sword  blades  on  their  heads. 

filay  I suggest  to  your  inquirer  Jarltzberg 
that  the  derivation  of  blackguard  is  as  likely  to  be 
blagarode,  the  Russian  for  nobleman,  as  many 
words  are  to  be  descended  from  their  reputed 
parents.  C.  B.  M. 

P.  C.  S.  S.  believes  that  a little  research  would  i 
have  enabled  Me.  Lawrence  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  135.)  to  ' 
ascertain  that  Solingen  (not  Solingen)  was  not  the 
name  of  a sword  cutler,  but  of  a place  in  Prussian 
Westphalia,  long  celebrated  for  the  fabrication  of 
that  weapon,  as  well  as  of  fencing-foils.  Of  the 
latter  instrument  P.  C.  S.  S.  has  several  pairs  in 
his  possession,  all  mai'ked  with  the  inscription  “ In 
Solingen.”  That  the  Solingen  manufactory  still 
flourishes  there,  is  stated  in  IMurray’s  Handbook 
for  Northern  Germany,  p.  373.  P.  C.  S.  S.  | 

Blackguard  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  134.).  — In  the  second 
vol.  of  B.  Jonson’s  works  by  Gifibrd,  page  169.,  | 
there  is  the  following  note  on  this  word  : — | 

“ In  all  great  houses,  hut  particularly  in  the  royal  ■ 
residences,  there  were  a number  of  mean,  dirty  de-  ! 
pendants,  whose  office  it  was  to  attend  the  wool-yard, 
sculleries,  &c.  ; of  these  the  most  forlorn  wretches  seem  . 
to  have  been  selected  to  cany  coals  to  the  kitchens,  j 
halls,  &c.  To  this  smutty  regiment,  who  attended  the 
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progresses,  and  rode  in  the  carts  with  the  pots  and 
kettles,  the  people  in  derision  gave  the  name  of  black- 
guards.” 

I find  also  the  following  in  Butler’s  Hudibi-as, 

\ part  3. : — 

“ Thou  art  some  paltry,  blackguard  sprite, 

I Condemn’d  to  drudgery  in  the  night ; 

! Thou  hast  no  work  to  do  in  the  house, 

‘ Nor  halfpenny  to  drop  in  shoes.” 

Aredjid  Kooez. 

The  Three  Dukes  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  9.).  — Perhaps  a 
; note  which  I have  just  stumbled  upon,  in  a MS. 

account  of  the  Griffin  family,  may  furnish  some 
i clue  as  “ to  the  Dukes  who  killed  the  Beadell.” 

“ Edward  Griffin  was  probably  the  same  person,  to 
' whom  a pardon  was  granted,  April  11.  1671,  for  the 
death  of  Peter  Werriel;  in  the  like  manner  as  was  granted 
j to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.” 

At  all  events,  both  casualties  occurred  in  the  same 
spring,  and  a reference  to  the  gazettes  of  the  day 
would  perhaps  set  the  question  at  rest. 

Braybrooke. 

Audley  End. 

Bonny  Dundee  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  134.)  is  the  name 
attached  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Scotch 
melodies.  The  song  is  said  to  be  very  old.  The 
words,  which  I recollect  to  have'  heard  sung  to  it 
more  than  half  a century  ago,  began  ; 

1 “ ‘ O,  whar  gat  ye  that  hauers-meal  bannock, 

My  bonny  young  lassie,  now  tell  it  to  me?’ 

‘ I got  it  frae  a sodger  laddie. 

Between  Saint  Johnstone  and  bonnie  Dundee.’  ” 

It  is  clear  that  it  is  to  the  town,  not  the  man 
(though  from  the  portraits  of  him  he  was  very 
liandsome),  that  the  epithet  applies.  My  version 
i of  the  song  differs  from  that  given  in  Cromek’s 
i Burns,  and  also  from  Allan  Cuningham’s  ; and  I 
am  disposed  to  think  my  memory  at  fault  from  the 
so  near  recurrence  of  the  word  “bonnie”  in  the 
1 stanza. 

Neither  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Viscount  Dun- 
dee, nor  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Scottish  Peerage  writers,  Crawford, 

I Douglas,  or  Wood.  F.  K.  S.  L.  and  E. 

I 

TT'as  Quarles  pensioned?  (Vol.  i.,  p.  201.). — I 
believe  that  no  reply  has  been  made  to  this  Query. 

' The  following  passage,  transcribed  from  the 
j “Epistle  Dedicatory”  to  the  surreptitious  edition 
of  Quarles’s  Judgment  and  Mercy,  affords  a 
slight  negative  proof  to  the  contrary  : 

: “ And  being  so  usefull,  I dare  not  doubt  your  pa- 

[ 1 tronage  of  this  child,  which  survives  a father  whose 
utmost  abilities  were  (till  death  darkened  that  great 
light  in  his  soule)  sacrificed  to  your  service.” 

Now  if  Charles  had  conferred  a pension  on  Quarles, 
; ' is  it  not  exceedingly  probable  that  the  publisher 
i I and  dedicator,  Richard  Royston,wouldhave  recalled 


so  honourable  a circumstance  to  the  memory  of 
his  “ most  gratious  sovereign  King  Charles”  in  this 
“ Epistle  Dedicatory,”  when  he  had  so  excellent  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so  ? T.  M.  B. 

Collar  of  Bsses  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  140.).  — Mr.  J.  G. 
Nichols,  in  his  reply  to  the  Query  of  <h.,  says,  that 
“ the  judges  ” are  among  those  who  are  now  pri- 
vileged to  wear  these  collars.  Allow  me  to  sug- 
gest to  him  that  the  privilege  among  them  is 
limited  to  the  chiefs  of  the  three  courts.  The 
other  judges  certainly  now  never  wear  them,  and 
I am  unaware  that  they  ever  did  so.  I have  a 
large,  though  by  no  means  a perfect  collection 
of  legal  portraits,  and  there  is  not  one  puisne 
judge  or  baron  so  distinguished.  The  earliest 
legal  worthy  who  is  represented  with  this  collar 
is  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  it  adorns  not 
a chief  justice,  but  a chancellor,  viz.  Sir  Thomas 
More ; and  he  is  the  only  chancellor  upon  whose 
shoulders  it  appears.  This  collar  is  formed  by 
continuous  Esses,  without  any  ornament  between 
them.  It  is  united  in  the  front  by  two  portcullises, 
with  a rose  pendant.  The  print  is  from  Holbein’s 
picture,  and  presents  him  as  chancellor,  with  the 
purse.  The  first  chief  justice  wearing  the  collar 
is  Sir  James  Dyer,  Ch.  C.  P.  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  only  difference  between  it  and  Sir 
Thomas  More’s  is,  that  the  rose  is  placed  between 
the  portcullises.  I have  another,  in  a later  period 
of  the  same  reign,  of  Sir  Christopher  Wray,  Ch. 
K.  B.,  in  which  the  Esses  are  alternated  with  orna- 
mental knots.  I am  not  aware  of  any  portrait  of 
a chief  baron  before  Sir  Thomas  Bury,  in  the 
first  year  of  George  I. ; so  that  I am  uncertain 
whether  the  collar  was  previously  worn  by  that 
functionary. 

It  is  curious  that  during  the  Commonwealth  the 
Collar  of  Esses  was  worn  by  John  Glynne,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Upper  Bench,  with  a differ- 
ence ; that  difference  being  a quatrefoil,  instead  of 
the  knot,  between  each  S ; and  a large  jewel,  sur- 
rounded by  smaller  ones,  being  substituted  for  the 
portcullises  and  rose. 

These  facts  may,  I hope,  be  of  some  use  to  Mr. 
J.  G.  Nichols  in  the  volume  I am  glad  to  see 
that  he  contemplates.  I hope  he  will  not  forget  to 
answer  the  other  Query  of  4>.,  “Under  what  cir- 
cumstances, and  at  what  dates,  was  the  privilege 
of  wearing  these  collars  reduced  to  its  present 
limitation  ?”  Edward  Foss. 

The  Story  of  the  three  Men  and  their  Bag  of 
Money  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  132.). — In  Tales,  and  quiche 
Answers,  very  mery,  and  pleasant  to  rede,  is  the 
following,  with  the  title  “ Howe  Demosthenes  de- 
fended a Mayde — 

“•  There  were  two  men  on  a time,  the  whiche  lefte  a 
great  somme  of  money  in  kepyng  with  a maiden,  on 
tliis  condition,  that  she  shulde  nat  delyuer  hit  agayne, 
e-veept  tliey  came  bothe  to  gether  for  hit.  Nat  lang 
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after  one  of  them  cam  to  hir  mornyngly  arrayde,  and 
sayde  that  his  felowe  was  deed,  and  so  required  the 
money,  and  she  delyoered  it  to  hym.  Shortly  came  the 
totSier  man,  and  required  to  haue  the  moneye  that  was 
lefte  with  her  in  kepyng.  The  maiden  was  than  so 
sorrowfull,  both  for  laoke  of  the  money,  and  for  one  to 
defend  her  cause,  that  slig  thought  to  haoge  her  selfe. 
But  Demosthenes,  that  excellent  oratour,  spake  for 
her  and  sayd  : ‘ Sir,  this  mayden  is  redy  to  quite  her 
fidelitie,  and  to  deliuer  agayne  the  money  that  was 
lefte  with  her  in  kepyng,  so  that  thou  wylt  brynge  thy 
felowe  with  thee  to  receyue  it.’  But  that  he  coude 
not  do.” 

This  is  the  69  th  tale  in  the  collection.  I cite  from 
the  reprint  which  appeared  in  1831,  under  the 
title  of  The  Hundred  'Merry  Tales : or  S'hah- 
speare's  Jest  Book.  C.  H.  Coopeb. 

Cambridge,  July  29.  1850. 

The  story  of  the  three  men  and  their  'bag  of  money 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  132.)  is  here  stated  to  be  “in  the 
iSTotes  to  Rogers's  Italy;”  but  it  is  in  the  body  of 
the  work,  as  a distinct  story,  headed,  “ The  Bag 
of  Gold.”  Robert  Snow. 

Will.  Robertson  of  Murton' (Y o\.  ii.,  p.  155.) 
is  stated  by  Douglas  in  his  Baronage,  p.  413., 
to  be  descended  in  the  fourth  degree  from  Alex- 
ander Robertson,  fifth  baron  of  Strowan.  The 
pedigree  of  Robertson  of  Strowan  is  given  in  the 
same  vol.  F.  R.  S.  L.  and  E. 

Long  Meg  of  Westminster.  — I am  not  quite  of 

Db.  Rimbacet’s  opinion,  that  Long  Meg  of  West- 
minster is  a fictitious  personage.  I believe  her  to 
have  been  as  much  a real  woman  as  Moll  Cutpurse 
was  a century  later. 

If  the  large  stone  shown  as  Long  Meg’s  grave 
had  been  anywhere  else  within  the  walls  of  West- 
minster Abbey  than  where  it  is,  I should  have  had 
great  doubts  about  the  Westminster  tradition. 
But  Long  Meg,  there  is  reason  to  believe  from 
the  numerous  allusions  to  her  in  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  was  a heroine  after  the  Reformation, 
and  her  burial,  therefore,  in  the  cloisters,  where 
few  people  of  wealth  or  good  reputation  were 
buried  between  1538  and  1638,  seems  to  me  a 
common  occurrence.  Had  Islip  or  Esteney  buried 
her  among  the  abbots  in  the  cloister,  I could  then 
have  joined  in  Db.  Rimbauet’s  surprise.  I have 
altered  the  passage,  however,  to  “ marking  the 
grave,  it  is  said."  This  will  meet,  I trust,  Db. 
Rimbaclt’s  objection,  though  I have  Gifford  to 
support  me  in  the  passage  as  it  at  present  stands ; 

“ There  is  a penny  story-book  of  this  tremendous  vi- 
rago [Westminster  Meg],  who  performed  many  won- 
derful exploits  about  the  time  that  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer  flourished.  She  was  buried,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
huge  stone  is  still  pointed  out  to  the  Whitsuntide 
visitors  as  her  grave  stone.” — Gifford’s  Ben  Jonson,  viii. 
78. 

1 

Let  me  add,  that  I am  much  obliged  to  Db.  i 
Rimbault,  as  well  as  to  other  correspondents,  for  i 
corrections  and  still  more  valuable  additions  to 
my  book,  printed  in  “ Notes  and  Quebies.”  1 

Peteb  Cunningham.  | 

The  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  St.  Antholin's  ; 
(Vol.  i.,  pp.  180.  260.). — In  my  additions  to  Mr.  ’ 
Cunningham’s  Handbook  for  London,  I noticed  two  ' 
folio  volumes  of  churchwardens’  accounts,  belong- 
ing to  the  parish  of  St.  Antholin’s,  that  had  acci- 
dentally got  away  from  the  custody  of  their  proper 
guardians.  This  notice  roused  from  his  slumbers 
one  of  the  said  guardians,  the  present  overseer  of 
the  parish,  W.  C.,  Junior,  who  stated  in  your 
journal  of  February  23.  that 

“ The  churchwardens’  accounts  are  in  good  preserva- 
tion, and  present  (in  an  unbroken  series)  the  parish 
expenditure  for  nearly  three  centuries.” 

The  worthy  overseer  also  wishes  to  impress  your 
readers  with  a belief  that  I had  been  misled  by 
Thorpe’s  Catalogue,  and  that  the  books  to  which  I 
referred  were  merely  extracts.  In  justice  to  my- 
self, I therefore  give  the  entries  in  Thorpe’s  Cata- 
logue verbatim  as  they  occur.  Your  readers  will  | 
then  be  better  able  to  judge  which  is  the  “ true ” ; 
Dromio  : — ; 

“ The  Churchwardens’  Accounts  from  1615  to  1752  of  ' 
the  Parish  of  St.  Antholin’s,  London.  Folio,  31.  3s.  | 
“ This  curious  and  interesting  volume  appears  to  ’ 
have  been  kept  purposely  for  the  various  clergymen  to  ‘ 
write  their  receipts  for  preaching  the  morning  lectures  ■ 
at  the  above  church  for  nearly  a century  and  a half. 

It  contains  the  autographs  of  many  eminent  divines  ; ; 
among  others,  John  Goodwin,  R.  Pearson,  J.  Berri-  | 
man,  J.  Withers,  J.  Cooksey,  R.  Vann,  T.  Shepperd, 
W.  Scott,  R.  Chambre,  J.  Todd,  Lilly  Butler,  J. 
Botham,  C.  Evans,  T.  Clarke,  J.  Williams,  J.  Povey, 

J.  Hotchkis,  W.  Stringfellow,  W.  Pott,  C.  Bancroft, 
R.  Clarke,  W.  Gearing,  and  many  others.”  ' 

“ The  Churchwarden  and  Overseers  of  the  Parish  of 
St.  Antholin’s  in  London,  Accounts  from  1 638  to 
1700  inclusive.  Folio,  Si.  3s.  ■ 

“ An  interesting  record  of  the  expenses  of  this  parish 
for  sixty-four  years.  It  commences  with  the  gifts  of 
various  sacks  of  coals,  faggots,  &c. , to  the  poor,  receipts  j 
for  flesh  licences,  collections,  interest  money,  the  Lady  | 
Martaine’s  gifts,  Sir  W.  Craven’s  gifts,  the  Merchant 
Tailors’  Company’s  gifts,  Mercers’  ditto,  the  Company  1 
of  Ironmongers  forty  fagots,  the  Company  of  Mercers  , 
a load  of  charcoal,  the  gift  of  the  late  King  James 
seven  loads  of  Newcastle  coals,  — this  royal  bequest  | 
appears  to  have  been  an  annual  gift  for  ever.  Query, 
if  now  in  payment?  Annual  gifts  of  Lady  Coventry  | 
for  putting  out  two  poor  children  born  in  this  parish. 
Lady  Martin’s,  and  many  others,  are  annual  gifts,  which  ! 
ought  to  be  forthcoming  to  the  parish  at  this  time.”  i 

This  last  note  contaln.s  some  Queries  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  answered.  j 

Edwabd  F.  Rimbault.  | 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 
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The  Plant  Hoemony”  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  88.  and 
p.  141.). — The  mystical  meaning  of  “ Ummony”  is 
evolved  by  Coleridge  in  a passage  which  occurs  in 
his  Statesman’s  Manual^  appendix  B.,  and  which 
cannot  fall  to  interest  the  readers  of  Comus. 

“ It  is  found  in  the  study  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, if  only  it  be  combined  with  a spiritual  partak- 
ing of  the  Redeemer’s  blood,  of  which,  mysterious  as 
the  symbol  may  be,  the  sacramental  wine  is  no  mere  or 
arbitrary  memento.  This  is  the  only  certain,  and  this 
is  tlie  universal,  preventive  of  all  debasing  superstitions; 
this  is  the  true  hsemony  (aTfia,  blood,  otvos,  wine),  which 
our  Milton  has  beautifully  allegorised  in  a passage 
strangely  overlooked  by  all  his  commentators.  Bear 
in  mind,  reader  1 the  character  of  a militant  Christian, 
and  the  results  (in  tins  life  and  in  the  next)  of  the  re- 
demption by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  so  peruse  the 
passage.” 

T.  M.  B. 


Mildew  in  Boohs  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  103.). — Your  cor- 
respondent B.  suggests  tliat  “ any  hints  as  to  the 
cause  or  remedy  of  mildew  in  boohs  will  be  most 
acceptable.”  I venture,  therefore,  an  opinion  that 
the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  defective  bleaching 
and  manufacture  of  the  rags  from  which  the  paper 
is  made,  and  the  careless  or  intentional  admixture 
of  linen  with  cotton  rags.  The  comparatively 
modern  method  of  bleaching  with  o.xyinuriate  of 
lime,  or  chlorine  in  substance,  with  the  ad-libituin 
and  unacknowledged  admixture  of  gypsum  (to 
give  weight  and  firmness  to  the  paper),  are,  I be- 
lieve, the  true  causes  of  the  defects  in  question, 
which  are  to  be  found  more  in  modern  books  and 
prints  than  in  those  of  an  earlier  date,  and  do  not 
arise  from  damp,  as  the  term  “ mildew  ” might 
seem  to  imply,  although  the  same  appearance  no 
doubt  arises  from  that  cause  alone  in  the  older 
paper.  But  paper  made  and  bleached  by  the  pro- 
cesses I have  mentioned  will  become  covered  with 
brown  spots,  however  dry  it  may  be  kept. 

I have  a folio  edition  of  La  Armeria  Beal  de 
Madrid,  printed  at  Paris,  without  date,  but  sub- 
sequently to  1838  by  the  prefiice.  The  paper  is 
very  stout  and  fine,  and  was  free  from  blemish 
when  I purchased  it  three  years  ago,  but  at  present 
it  is  covered  with  brown  patches,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  work  destroyed,  although  it  has  been  kept 
in  a very  dry  room. 

For  such  defects  I should  be  equally  delighted 
with  B.  to  discover  a remedy  ; but  I fear  that  so 
long  as  our  paper  manufacturers  study  expedition 
and  economy  in  preference  to  quality,  the  case  is 
hopeless.  The  ashes  left  after  the  combustion  of 
i a sheet  of  paper  clearly  indicate  the  amount  of 
modern  sophistication,  and  greatly  exceed  those  of 
, more  ancient  paper.  In  fact,  some  paper  may  now 
be  classed,  with  more  propriety,  among  mineral 
I than  vegetable  productions.  Mildew,  arising  from 
I damp  in  old  books,  may  be  arrested,  if  not  re- 


moved, by  e.xposure  to  light,  air,  and  a dry  atmo- 
sphere. Henet  Wilkinson. 

The  Carpenter  s Maggot  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  104.). — 
The  ancient  tune  known  as  the  Carpenter's  Mag~ 
got,  and  until  lately  played  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Livery  of  the  (Carpenters’  Company,  may  be 
found  at  p.  258.  of  the  first  volume  of  a rare  work 
entitled  The  Dancing  Master,  sm.  obi.  1721.  The 
same  volume  contains  a choice  assemblage  of 
“ Maggots,”  i.  e.  Barker’s  Maggot,  Cary’s  Maggot, 
Draper’s  Maggot,  Hill’s  Maggot,  Huntington’s 
Maggot,  M.  Coppinger’s  Maggot,  &c. 

The  word  Maggot,  from  the  French  Magot, 
means  a whim,  or  a fancy.  The  bird  “ magpie,” 
originally  “maggoty-pie,”  was  so  called  on  account 
of  its  whimsic.d  drollery.  “ A maggoty-pated 
fellow”  is  often  used  to  imply  a v)himsical  man. 

I do  not  trace  the  word,  as  applied  to  a tune, 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Before  that  time,  tunes  of  a similar  description 
were  termed  Fancies. 

If  your  correspondent  F.  T.  P.  wishes  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  tune  from  my  volume,  he  is  quite  wel- 
come. I append  my  London  address  to  this  Reply, 
in  order  that  he  may  favour  me  with  a communi- 
cation. Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

3.  Augustus  Square,  Park  Village  F.ast. 

Martello  Towers  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  9.  and  p.  1 10.). — 
The  interesting  account  of  Le  Tellier’s  defence  in 
Corsica,  shows  clearly  what  first  drew  the  attention 
of  our  government  to  these  forts ; but  E.V.’s  queries 
do  not  yet  seem  satisfactorily  answered.  The  late 
Duke  of  Richmond,  it  is  said,  gave  the  plan  of  the 
first  erected  along  the  British  Channel.  But  as  to 
their  name  and  origin  I apprehend  that  (as  in  the 
case  of  Charles  Martel,  whose  blows  also  fell  so 
numberless  and  effectual  on  the  heads  of  enemies, 
Vol.  i.,  p.  86.)  the  old  Frank  word  martel  is  much 
more  likely  to  have  originated  the  name  than  any 
locality,  town,  or  tower,  in  either  Spain  or  Corsica ; 
and  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Robertson’s 
Life  of  Charles  V.  (bk.  c.  p.  452.,  8vo.  ed.)  should 
not  be  passed  over  in  their  history  : — 

“ The  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  was  greatly 
interrupted  by  his  cruisers  (viz.  Haseen  Aga’s,  about 
15-41),  and  such  frequent  alarms  given  to  the  coast  of 
Spain,  that  there  was  a necessity  of  erecting  watch 
towers  at  proper  distances,  and  of  keeping  guards  con- 
stantly on  foot,  in  order  to  descry  the  approach  of  his 
squadrons,  and  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  his 
descents.” 

The  doctor  then  gives  a marginal  reference  to 
Jovii  Hist.  L.  40.  p.  266.  for  authority.  I have 
not  Jovius,  nor  access  to  him  here  ; but  I would 
be  obliged  by  learning  whether  he  gives  any  and 
what  more  specific  account  of  these  towei’s,  or  how 
they  were  called.  Lambda. 
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Highland  Kilts. — I hiive  waited  a “reasonable 
time”  to  learn  a little  about  liilts  from  your  corre- 
spondents ; but  seeing  that  no  one  has  yet  entered 
the  arena,  I forward  an  additional  glove  to  cast 
before  any  member  of  the  Scottish  societies  luxuri- 
ating in  London.  It  is  from  a work  written  by  one 
of  themselves,  hight  Dr.  Macculloch,  who,  in  liis 
Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  (vol.  i. 
p.  176.),  gives  a whole  chapter  on  northern  attire, 
which  is  well  worth  attention.  To  be  sure,  he  is 
rather  merciless  on  some  of  Sandy’s  pre.sent  likings, 
showing  them  to  be  of  no  standing  as  to  time  ; and 
he  declares  that  the  kilt  resembles  the  loricated 
skirts  of  the  Roman  tunica,  only  just  as  much  as 
Macedon  does  Monmouth.  I will  not  mention 
how  he  laughs  at  the  groups  of  masquerading 
Highlanders  — nine  times  out  of  ten  no  High- 
landers at  all — who  congregate  under  the  notion 
that  they  are  sporting  a Celtic  dress ; but  will 
proceed  to  lay  an  extract  before  you,  which  may 
incite  inquii-y  and  reply  : — 

“ A few  enthusiasts  have  amused  themselves  with 
deriving  the  Highland  kilt  from  one  of  the  dresses  of 
the  Romans,  to  wliicli  the  resemblance  is  sufficiently 
vague.  These  worthy  antiquaries  forget  the  anger 
they  feel  at  the  bare  notion  that  the  Romans  ever  in- 
terfered with  the  Highlanders.”  .... 

“ The  Roman  theory  of  the  kilt  is,  indeed,  demo- 
lished at  one  blow,  by  the  fact,  that  tliis  article  of  dress 
in  an  independent  form,  or  the  philibeg  (feala  beg),  is 
of  very  modern  introduction,  and,  what  is  still  worse, 
that  it  was  the  invention  of  an  Englishman.  It  was 
first  introduced  at  Tyndrum  about  a century  past, 
{this  was  published  in  1824),  by  Rawiinson,  the  super- 
intendent or  agent  for  the  lead  mines ; who,  finding 
his  labourers  encumbered  with  their  belted  plaids, 
taught  them  to  separate  the  two  into  the  present 
form.  ” 2. 

Derivation  of  Penny. — Hot  from  the  Celtic  Pen, 
but  from  the  German  Pfennig,  pf  being  softened 
into  p,  as  in  pfau,  peacock,  and  ig  into  y,  as  in 
hereig,  hearty.  R.  H.  K. 

Scarf  (Vol.  ii , p.  126.). — The  custom  of  the 
Church  for  many  centuries,  which  is  the  authority 
for  the  wearing  of  the  scarf,  or  stole,  sanctions  the 
use  of  it  by  all  orders  of  the  clergy  now  existing 
in  the  Church  of  England,  but  with  certain  dis- 
tinctions in  the  manner  of  wearing  it.  By  deacons 
it  is  worn,  as  in  ancient  times,  over  the  left 
shoulder  only,  hanging  down  before  and  behind ; 
by  priests,  over  both  shoulders,  hanging  down  in 
front  only,  and  was  formerly  crossed  on  the  breast 
and  passed  through  the  girdle  at  the  waist ; 
bishops  have  always  worn  it  over  both  shoulders, 
and  not  crossed.  It  was  once  considered  in  some 
sort  as  a mark  of  authority,  and  as  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate to  preachers;  thus  the  sub-deacon  wore 
no  stole,  because  he  had  no  authority  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  public.  So  in  the  Roman  Catholic 


Church  at  the  present  day,  when  a number  of  1 
clergymen  are  assembled  together,  except  on  a | 
few  extraordinary  occasions,  no  person  wears  the  I 
stole  but  the  presiding  or  principal  clergyman, 
and  the  person  who  preaches  or  officiates.  The 
stole  was  originally  a linen  handkerchief  used  for 
wiping  the  iiice,  but  being  afterwards  made  of 
embroidered  silk  and  other  rich  materials,  it  was 
retained  as  a decoration.  Previous  to  the  Re- 
formation, the  stole  was  one  of  the  vestments  used 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  con- 
sequently, in  preaching  also,  but  not  at  vespers  or 
the  ordinary  services.  The  authorities  for  these  | 
statements  are  Paley’s  Gothic  Architecture,  the  | 
Oxford  Manual  for  Brasses,  Popular  Tracts  illus- 
trating the  Prayer-book,  Ho.  2.,  and  An  Explana- 
tion of  the  Construction,  ^c.,  of  a Catholic  Church. 

Arun. 

Smoke- money  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  120.).  — It  may  con- 
tribute to  answering  B.’s  Query,  to  know  that 
smoke-pennies  are  also  yearly  levied  from  most  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Hew  Forest,  and  understood 
by  them  to  be  an  acknowledgment  for  their  right 
of  cutting  peat  and  turf  for  fuel,  in  the  waste  of 
the  forest.  Lambda. 

Common,  Mutual,  Peciprocal.  — 1.  What  is 
equally  related  to  A.,  B.,  (C.,  &c.),  is  common  to 
them. 

2.  What  A.  and  B.  entertain,  feel,  do,  &c.  to- 
wards one  another,  is  said  to  be  mutual. 

3.  What  A.  entertains,  feels,  does,  &c.  to  B. 
in  return  for  the  same  entertained,  felt,  done,  &c. 
by  B.  towards  him,  is  said  to  be  reciprocal.  Thus : 

1.  A.,  B.,  (C.,  &c.),  have  a common  friend  X. 

2.  A.  and  B.  entertain  a mutual  esteem  for  each 
other. 

3.  B.  has  a regard  for  A.,  and  A.  has  a reci- 
procal regard  for  B. 

In  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Gattt  (V ol.  i., 
p.  440.),  I think,  with  deference  to  the  eminent 
historian  whom  he  cites,  that  reciprocal  should 
have  been  written  instead  of  midual.  B.  II.  K. 

Juice  Cups.  — Should  no  more  satisfactory  Re- 
ply to  the  Query  of  H.  B.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  89.)  present 
itself,  the  following  suggestions  may  be  acceptable 
to  him.  Without  pretending  to  professional  know- 
ledge on  the  point,  I conceive  that  the  use  of  an 
inverted  cup  in  the  centre  of  a fruit  pie  is  two-  i 
fold.  It  answers  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  j 
crust,  which,  being  usually  thin  and  light,  has  but  | 
little  strength  in  itself,  probably  less  than  that  of  i 
a meat  pie,  while,  by  the  shrinking  of  the  fruit  in  ; 
baking  it  is  left  unsupported : and  it  further 

serves,  not  indeed  as  some  good  ladies  seem  to 
suppose,  to  increase  the  quantity  of  juice,  but  to 
keep  a portion  of  it  in  reserve ; so  that  the  pie 
may  not  become  too  dry  when  a few  spoonfuls  of 
its  more  liquid  contents  have  been  taken  out. 
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This,  I conceive,  it  effects  in  the  following  man- 
: ner.  It  contains,  when  inserted,  a considerable 
! quantity  of  cold  air.  This  expands  as  the  pie  is 
heated  in  the  oven,  until  it  drives  out  from  under 
the  cuj)  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  fluid  that  has 
■ originally  collected  under  it ; and  then,  continuing 
' to  expand,  much  of  the  air  escapes  through  the 
I I air-holes  of  the  pie  into  the  oven.  As  the  pie 
fi  I cools,  the  portion  of  air  remaining  under  the  cup, 
and  which,  while  heated,  was  sufficient  to  fill  it, 
contracts ; and  then  the  pressure  of  the  external 
: atmosphere,  entering  through  the  air-holes  of  the 
j pie,  and  acting  upon  the  surface  of  the  juice  round 
about  the  cup,  forces  a portion  of  it  into  the  cup, 

! just  on  the  same  principle  that  water  rises  into  the 
. chamber  or  cylinder  of  a pump  when  a partial 
vacuum  is  formed  in  it.  Ilaving  once  risen  into 
the  cup,  the  same  law  of  hydrostatic  pressure 
j keeps  it  there  until  the  cup  is  raised  sufficiently 
I to  admit  air  under  its  edge,  when  the  juice  of 
I course  escapes.  J.  T.  S. 

I 

I Curfew  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  103.). — Your  correspond- 
ent Naboc  will  find  the  information  he  seeks 
j upon  this  subject  in  a valuable  communication  to 
I the  Journal  of  the  British  Archceological  Associa- 
, tinn,  vol.  iv.  p.  133.,  by  Mr.  Syer  Cuming.  To 
I Jlr.  C.’s  list  may  be  added.  Charter  House,  Lon- 
\ don;  Newport,  S.  W. ; and  Lowestoft,  Suffolk. 

E.  E.  Price. 

, Derivation  of  Totnes. — From  the  Anglo-Saxon 
j toten  or  totten^  to  project,  to  rise  above,  and  ness  or 
i 7ies,  nose,  (French  nez,  German  nase,  Latin  nasus). 

! Tooting,  Tottenham,  &c.  B.  H.  K. 

j Dogs  in  Monuments. — S.  S.  S.  (Vol.  i.,  p.  405.) 

is  informed  that  a dog,  at  the  feet  of  monumental 
; effigies  of  females,  is  as  common  as  a lion  accom- 
: panying  male  figures.  It  is  most  probable  that 
the  dog  was  meant  to  represent  affection,  fidelity, 
&c.,  just  as  the  lion  signified  courage,  generosity, 
&c.  There  are,  however,  some  instances  (Deer- 
hurst,  Gloucestershire,  Ingham,  Norfolk)  where 
the  dog’s  name  is  inscribed;  and  then  it  was  doubt- 
less the  intention  to  give  a favourite  pet  the  honour 
of  a monument,  that  of  itself,  as  well  as  of  its 
mistress,  should  “ witness  live  in  brass.” 

T.  S.  Lawrence. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 
j It  is  long  since  tlie  students  of  English  Archaeology 
received  a more  welcome  or  valuable  addition  to  their 
. ‘ libraries  than  the  recently  published  Antiquities  of 
! I Michborouqh,  Hecidver,  and  Lymnc,  in  Kent,  by  Charles 
jj  Roach  Smith,  F.  S.  A.,  illnstraied  by  F.  W.  Fairholt, 
j!  F.S.  A.  Originally  intended  to  have  been  a volume 


confined  to  Ricbborough,  of  which  the  well-known  col- 
lections of  Blr.  Rolfe  were  to  form  the  basis,  it  has 
been  wisely  extended  to  Reculver  and  Lymne,  and 
now  forms,  both  in  its  literary  and  pictorial  illustrations 
of  those  highly  interesting  localities,  a most  valuable 
and  instructive  Memorial. 

Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Co.  (3.  Wellington  Street, 
Strand)  will  sell  on  Wednesday,  the  2 1st,  and  follow- 
ing Day,  a rare  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of 
Works,  chiefly  relating  to  the  History  of  .America, 
including  an  early  edition  of  the  Celebrated  Letter  of 
Columbus,  some  curious  Books  relating  to  the  Quakers 
and  Brownists,  &c. 

We  have  received  the  following  Catalogue  : — John 
Petheram's  (94.  H igh  Hoi  born)  Catalogue  ( Part  CX I V., 
No.  8.  for  1850)  of  Old  and  New  Books. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Actio  in  IIenricuji  Garnetom,  &c.  Lond.  1C07. 

A Fiuendly  Advertisement  to  the  Pretended  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  by  Christopber  Sibthorp,  Knt.,  one  of  11.  M.  Justices 
of  His  Court  of  Chief  Piace  iu  Ireland.  1G22.  Dublin. 

Odd  Volumes. 

Farmer’s  Magazine  and  Monthly  Journal  of  Proceedings 
affecting  the  Agricultural  Interest  (Old  Series),  8vo. 
The  Nuinher  for  April,  1S38. 

New  England  Judged  not  by  Man’s  but  by  the  Spirit  of 
THE  Lord:  and  the  Summe  sealed  up  of  New  England’s 
Persecutions,  &c.  By  George  Bisliope,  8vo.  From  page  152 
to  the  end. 

A Thousand  Notable  Things  or  Sundrie  Sorts,  whereof 

SOME  are  WONDERFULL,  SOME  STRANG,  SOME  PLEASANT,  &C. 

Printed  by  lohn  Haviland,  12mo.  From  tlie  beginning  to  page 
27.  and  jiages  281  to  28.i. 

Bumf  Songs.  Title-page  and  Book  II.,p.age  193  to  the  end. 
Thomas  Lyte’s  Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs,  12mo.  1827. 

Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free, 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bell,  Publisher  of  “NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,’’  186.  Fleet  Street. 


t0  C0rrE^j30ii3jcitt^. 

Volume  the  First  of  Notes  and  Queries,  with 
Title-page  and  very  copious  hidex,  is  now  ready,  price 
9s.  6d.,  bound  in  doth,  and  may  be  had,  by  order,  of  alt 
Sooksetlers  and  IS'ewsmen. 

The  Monthly  Part  for  July,  being  the  second  of  Vol.  II., 
is  also  now  ready,  price  1 s. 

Notes  and  Queries  may  be  procured  by  the  Trade  at 
noon  on  Friday;  so  that  our  country  Subscribers  might 
to  experience  no  difficulty  in  receiving  it  regularly.  Many 
of  the  country  Booksellers  are,  jirobably,  not  yet  aware  of 
this  arrangement,  which  enables  them  to  receive  Copies  in 
their  Saturday  parcels. 

C.  W.  B.  icill  see  in  this  latter  Notice  an  answer  to  his 
Query. 

De  Baldoc’s  Query  in  our  next. 

Pray  Remember  the  Grotto.  Several  Correspondents 
who  have  applied  to  us  respecting  the  origin  of  this  now 
popular  erg,  are  referred  to  No.  1.,  p.  5.,  for  a very 
probable  explanation  of  it. 

B.  M.  E.  H.  !Ve  believe  a Life  of  St.  Philip  Neri, 
who  founded  the  Order  of  the  Oratory  in  1574,  has  been 
published  by  Richardson  of  Fleet  Street. 
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rpHE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for 

8 AUGUST:  Price  2s. 6rf.,  Contains, 

Who  wrote  Shakspeare’s  Henry  VIII.? 

Contemporary  Account  of  the  Funeral  of  Amy  Robsart. 

A Record  of  Rambouillet. 

Michael  Drayton  and  Lodge:  by  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq., 
V.P.S.A. 

Memoir  of  Paul  Louis  Courier ; by  F.  Harwell,  Esq. 

Great  Literary  Piracy  in  the  Prayer-Book  published  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  Society. 

The  True  Principles  of  Church  Restoration. 

Memoirs  of  Mr.  Plumer  Ward. 

The  Chronicle  of  Queen  Jane. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  at  Hanover : a Letter  of  Elizabeth 
dowager  Landgravine  of  Hesse  Homburg  to  her  brother  King 
George  the  Fourth. 

History  of  Pottery : by  Joseph  Marryat  {with  three  Plates'). 

The  College  Plate  at  Oxford  {with  tv'o  Plates). 

A full  Report  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at 
Oxford. 

With  Notes  and  Correspondence  of  the  Month,  Review  of 
New  Publications,  Historical  Chronicle,  and  Obituary,  in- 
cluding Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Miss  Jane  Porter,  W.  C.  Townsend,  Esq.,  Rev.  William  Kirby, 
F.R.S.,  &C.&C. 

Nichols  and  Son,  25.  Parliament  Street. 

ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY'S 
PUBLICATIONS, 

ALL  IN  8V0.  BOARDS. 

CHRONICON  RICARDI  Divisiensis  de  Rebus  Gestis  Ricardi 
Primi  Regis  Anglise,  curante  Jo.  Stevenson,  7$.  (Ui.  1838 

VENEllABILIS  BED.E  Opera  Historica  Minora,  recensuit 
Jo.  Stevenson,  105. 6d.  1841 

WILLELMI  MALMESBIRTENSIS  Monachi  Gesta  Regum 
Anglorum,  atque  Historia  Novella,  recensuit  T.  D.  Hardy, 

2 vols.,  \l.  3s.  1840 

CODEX  DIPLOMATICUS  .ffivi  Saxonid,  opera  J.  M.  Kemble, 
Vols.  in.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  12s.each.  1845-48 

ROGERI  de  WENDOVEH  Chronica,  sive  Flores  Historiarum, 
edidic  H.  O.  Coxe,  4 vols.,  8vo.,  2/.  8s.  3841-42 

APPENDIX  AD  ROGER  DE  WENDOVER  Flores  Histo-  | 
riarum,  12s.  1844 

F.  NICHOLAI  TRIVETI,  de  Ordini  Fratris  Pr^dicatorum, 
Annales  Sex  Regum  Anglis,  &c.,  1336-1307,  recensuit  Thomas 
Hog,  125.  1845 

ADAMI  MURIMUTHENSIS,  Chronica  sui  Temporis,  1303- 
1346,  cum  eurundem  Continuatione,  a.d.  1380,  recensuit  T. 
Hog,  6s.  1846 

GESTA  STEPHANI,  Regis  Anglonira,  6s.  1846 

CHRONICQUE  de  LA  TRaVsOM  et  Mort  de  Richart 
Deux,  Roy  d’Angleterre,  par  B.  Williams,  8vo.,  12s.  1846 

FLORENTII  M'^IGOKNIENSIS  Monachi,  Chronicon  ex  Chro- 
nicis,  ad  fidem  Codd.  MS.  edidit  B.  Thorpe,  2 vols.  1/.  Is. 

1848-9. 

CHRONICON  WALTERI  DE  HEMINGBURGH,  de  Gestis 
Regum  Angliae,  ad  0dem  Codd.  MS.  recensuit  H.  C.  Hamilton, 

2 vols.  U.  Is.  1848-49 

THE  AGRICULTURE  and  RURAL  ECO- 
NOMY of  FRANCE,  BELGIUM,  and  HOLLAND.  By 
Henry  Colman,  Esq.  1 vol.  8vo.,  pp.  307,  with  illustrations, 
cloth,  8s.  1848 

THE  AGRICULTURE  and  RURAL  ECO- 
NOMY of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND,  from  Personal 
Observation.  By  Henry  Colman,  Esq.  2 vols.  large  8vo,  with 
illustrations  on  wood  and  steel,  cloth,  U.  is.  1849 

EUROPEAN  LIFE  and  MANNERS,  in 

Familiar  Letters  to  Friends.  By  Henry  Colman,  Esq.  2 vols. 
postSvo.,  pp.  792,  cloth,  12s.  1849 

REMARKS  on  CHURCH  ARCHITEC- 

TURK,  with  Two  Hundred  and  Eighty  Illustrations.  By  the  Rev. 

J.  L.  Petit,  Author  of  the  ‘‘Remarks  on  Architectural 

Character,”  2 vols.  8vo.  cloth,  published  at  1/.  15s.,  red.  to  2ls. 

A HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  tinder  the 

ANGLO-SAXON  KINGS.  Trasislated  from  the  German  of 
Dr.  J.  M.  Lapi'ENBERG,  by  Benjamin  Thorpe,  F.S.A. ; with  Ad- 
ditions and  Corrections  by  the  Author  and  the  Translator. 

2 vols.  8vo.,  including  several  folding  Genealogical  Tables 
(pub.  21s.),  cloth,  12s.,  and  in  various  bindings.  1845 

THE  ANCIENT  EXCHEQUER  OF  ENG- 

LAND  ; the  Treasury  ; and  Origin  of  the  present  Management 
of  the  Exchequer  and  Treasury  of  Ireland,  with  a Copious 
Index.  By  F.  S.  Thomas,  Secretary  of  the  Public  Record  Office. 
8vo.,  174  closely  printed  pages,  cloth,  10s.  1848 

A HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE  PAPER 

OFFICE,  with  a View  of  the  Documents  tlierein  deposited,  By 
F.S  Thomas.  8vo.,  cloth,  4s.  1849 

CYCLOPS  CHRISTIANUS:  or,  an  Argument 

to  disprove  the  supposed  Antiquity  of  the  Stonehenge,  and  other 
Megalithic  Erections  in  England  and  Brittany.  By  A.  Herbert, 
late  of  Merton  College,  and  of  the  Inner  Temple.  8vo.,  cloth, 

6s.  1849 

A CATALOGUE  OF  BRITISH  FOR- 

TRAITS.  Just  published.  Gratis  and  Post  Free.  Also, 

A CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS  IN  ALL 

CLASSES  OF  LITEBATURE.  Part  VIII.  for  1850.  Gratis 
and  Post  Free. 

John  Petheram,  94.  High  Holborn. 

Just  published,  Zs.  each  plain  ; 4^.  tinted.  Parts  15.  and  16.  of 

-OELTQUES  OF  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  AR- 

CHITECTURE,  from  Drawings  by  John  Johnson, 
Architect,  F.S.A.  Lithographed  by  Alfred  Newman. 

Contents : — 

Hedon  Church,  Yorkshire;  Desborough,  Northamptonshire; 
Molton,  Lincolnshire;  Bingham,  Notts;  Billingborough,  Lin- 
colnshire; St  John  Devizes,  Wiltshire ; Aumsby,  Lincolnshire ; 
Terrington  St.  Clements,  Norfolk. 

To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Parts. 

George  Bell,  186.  Fleet  Street. 

Just  published,  No,  48.,  price  6s.  (completing  the  work), 

ipOTHIC  ORNAMENTS,  Drawn  from  ex- 

xj  isting  Authorities.  By  J.  K.  Colling,  Architect.  Con- 
taining four  plain  and  two  coloured  plates,  and  Title  and  Index 
to  the  second  volume. 

Vol.  II.  will  be  ready  in  a few  days. 

George  Bell,  186.  Fleet  Street. 

Now  ready,  600  pages,  price  125. 

jk  SYNOPSIS  of  AUTHORITIES  on  the 

DOCTRINE  of  BAPTISM.  By  J.  A.  Wickham.  Esq. 
Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Wickham,  M.A.,  Exeter 
College,  Oxford. 

George  Bell,  186.  Fleet  Street. 

Preparing  for  publication,  in  2 vols.  small  8vo. 

rpHE  FOLK-LORE  of  ENGLAND.  By 

I Wii.liam  J.  Thoms,  F.S.  A.,  Secretary  of  the  Camden 
Society,  Editor  of  “ Early  Prose  Romances,”  ” Lays  and  Legends 
of  all  Nations.”  See.  One  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  furnish 
new  contributions  to  the  History  of  our  National  Folk-Lore  ; and 
especially  some  of  the  more  striking  Illustrations  of  the  suliject  to 
he  found  in  the  Writings  of  Jacob  Grimm  and  other  Continental 
Antiquaries. 

Communications  of  inedited  Legends,  Notices  of  remarkable 
Customs  and  Popular  Observances,  Rhyming  Charms,  &c.  are 
earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged  by  the 
Editor.  They  may  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Bell,  Office 
of”  Notes  and  Queries,”  186.  Fleet  Street. 

Printed  by  Thomas  Clark  Shaw,  of  No.  8.  New  Street  Square,  at  No.  5.  New  Street  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.Bride, 
in  the  City  of  London  ; and  published  by  George  Bell,  of  No.  186.  Fleet  Street,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Dunstan  in 
the  West,  in  the  City  of  London,  Publisher,  at  No.  186.  Fleet  Street  aforesaid. — Saturday,  August  10.  1850. 
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<30  te^. 

Alfred’s  orosids. 

The  twoexceerlinsTy  valuable  elucidations  which 
the  geography  of  King  Alfred  relating  to  Ger- 
many (intercalated  in  the  royal  author’s  transla- 
tion of  Orosius),  has  received  from  your  learned 
I contributors  Mr.  R.  T.  Ha.mpson  (Vol.  i.,  p.  257.) 

; and  Mr.  S.  W.  Singer  (Vol.  i.,  p.  313.)  induce  me 
! to  otfer  some  new  views  on  the  same  subject, 
j From  my  having  passed  a long  series  of  years  in 
I the  countries  described,  and  read  and  examined  all 
j that  continental  authors,  as  well  as  Englishmen, 

I have  written  or  conjectured  on  the  subject,  I trust 
j that  iny  opinions,  though  ditfering  from  all  hitherto 
I 


received,  may  not  be  unworthy  the  attention  of 
tliese  gentlemen,  and  of  your  otlier  nniuerous  sub- 
scribers. 1 shall,  however,  at  present,  not  to  e.x- 
ceed  the  necessary  limitation  of  your  articles, 
restrict  myself  to  a considei  ation  of  tlie  very  dis- 
puted Cwenan  and  the  Cwen-sae,  which  both  the 
gentlemen  liave  not  alluded  to. 

The  univer.sal  agreement  amongst  tlie  commen- 
tators (with  the  two  solitary  exceptions  I sliall 
hereafter  mention),  by  which  tliis  sea  is  taken  for 
the  IVhite  Sea,  is  diverting,  and  has  been  the 
primary  source  of  many  of  tlieir  errors,  and  of  that 
most  monster  one,  by  which  Otliere’s  narrative 
lias  been  made  the  relation  of  a voyage  round  the 
North  Cape  to  Archangel.  It  is  difficult  to  .say 
who  may  have  first  broached  the  brilliant  idea. 
Spelmann’s  annotators,  his  alumni  Oxonienses  of 
University  College,  seem  to  have  left  the  matter 
without  much  consideration,  in  which  they  were 
pretty  servilely  followed  by  Bussams,  though  not 
so  much  so  as  to  justify  Professor  Ingram’s  remark, 
“that  his  notes  were  chiefly  extracted  thence.” 
(Pref.  viii.)  Professor  Murray  of  Gottingen  (1765), 
and  Langebeck,  in  his  Scriptores  JRerum  Dani- 
carum  (1773),  make  no  mention  of  these  arctic 
discoveries  ; and  the  latter  is  satisfied  that  the 
Cwenas  are  the  Amazons  of  Adam  of  Bremen  : — 

“ De  Quenorum  priscis  Sedlbus  et  Quenlancl-Ee 
situ,  vide  Torfeus,  Hist.  Norweg.  i.  140.  Adamus 
llremens,  pp.  58,  59.  61.,  per  Amazones  et  terrain 
Foeminarum  volult  Quenones  et  Quenlandiam  intel- 
llgi.” 

and  it  remains,  therefore,  to  the  next  commenta- 
tor, John  Reinluild  Forster  (the  companion  navi- 
gator with  Sir  Joseph  Banks),  to  have  been  the 
first  to  whom  we  owe  the  imfiortant  error,  lie  was 
praised  by  Daines  Barrington,  for  whose  edition 
he  gave  the  notes  afterwards  reproduced  in  his 
Northern  Voyages  of  Discovery ; but  still  with  cer- 
tain reservations.  The  honourable  translator  found 
some  negative  evidences  which  seemed  to  militate 
against  the  idea  that  the  voyage  could  have  ex- 
tended into  the  arctic  circle;  for,  in  such  a case, 
Othere  would  hardly  have  refrained  from  mention- 
ing the  perpetual  day  of  those  regions ; the  northern 
lights,  which  he  must  have  experienced  ; to  which 
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we  add,  the  perpetual  snows,  and  many  other  very 
striking  peculiarities,  so  new  and  seemingly  inex- 
plicable to  a southern  traveller  or  listener. 

Succeeding  writers  seem  to  have  had  fewer 
scruples,  and  to  have  admitted  the  idea  without 
consideration.  Thorkelin,  the  Dane,  (when  in 
England  to  copy  out  the  poem  of  Beowulf  for  pub- 
lication at  Copenhagen),  gave  avery  flattering  testi- 
mony to  Forster’s  notes,  in  Bibliotheca  Topogra- 
phica,  vol.  ix.  p.  [891.]  et  seq.,  though  I believe  he 
subsequently  much  modified  it.  Our  own  writers 
who  had  to  remark  upon  the  subject,  Sharon  Tur- 
ner, and  IVheaton,  in  his  History  of  the  Northmen, 
may  be  excused  from  concurring  in  an  opinion  in 
which  they  had  only  a verbal  interest.  Professor 
Ingram,  in  his  translation  of  Othere's  Voyage 
(Oxford,  1807,  4to.  p.  96.  note),  gives  the  follow- 
ing rather  singular  deduction  for  the  appellation  ; 
Quenland  was  the  land  of  the  Amazons ; the 
Amazons  were  fair  and  white-faced,  therefore 
Cwen-Sae theWhiteSea,  asForster  had  deduced  it: 
and  so,  having  satisfied  himself  with  this  kind  of 
Sorites,  follows  pretty  closely  in  Forster’s  wake. 
But  that  continental  writers,  who  took  up  the  in- 
vestigation avowedly  as  indispensable  to  the  ear- 
liest history  of  their  native  countries,  should  have 
given  their  concurrence  and  approval  so  easily,  I 
must  confess,  astonishes  me. 

Dahhnan,  whilst  Professor  of  History  at  Kiel, 
felt  himself  called  upon  by  his  situation  to  edit  and 
explain  this  work  to  his  countrymen  more  detailedly 
than  previously,  and  at  vol.  ii.  p.  405.  of  the  work 
cited  by  Mr.  Singer  gives  all  Alfred’s  original 
notices.  I shall  at  present  only  mention  his  inter- 
pretation of  Open  Sae,  which  he  translates  Welt- 
meer ; making  it  equivalent  to  the  previous  Gar- 
secg  or  Oceanus.  He  mentions  the  reasonings  of 
Bask  and  Porthan,  of  Abo,  the  two  exceptions  to 
the  general  opinion  (which  I shall  subsequently 
notice),  without  following,  on  this  point,  what  they 
had  previously  so  much  more  clearly  explained. 
The  best  account  of  what  had  previously  been 
done  on  the  subject  is  contained  in  Beckmann’s 
Litteratur  der  alten  Re.isen  (s.  450.) ; and  inciden- 
tal notices  of  such  passages  as  fall  within  the  scope 
of  their  works,  are  found  in  Schlozer’s  Allgemeine 
nordische  GescJiichte,  Thummann’s  Untersuchungen, 
Walch’s  Allgemeine  Bibliothek,  Schbning’s  Gainle 
jiordishe  Geographie,  Nyerup’s  Historisk-statistik 
sundering,  ^c.,  in  No?'ge  i cddre  og  nyere  Tider, 
in  Sprengel’s  Geschichte,  and  by  Worbs,  in  Kruse’s 
Deutsche  Alterthiimer.  Professor  Ludw.  Giese- 
brecht  published  in  1843,  at  Berlin,  a most  excel- 
lent Wendische  Geschichte,  in  3 vols.  8vo. ; but 
his  inquiries  concerning  this  Periplus  (vol.  iii. 
p.  290.)  are  the  weakest  part  of  his  work,  having 
mostly  followed  blindly  the  opinions  to  which  the 
great  fame  and  political  importance  of  Dahlman 
had  given  full  credence  and  authority.  He  was 
not  aware  of  the  imj)ortance  of  Alfred’s  notices  for 


the  countries  he  describes,  and  particularly  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  vexed  question  of  Adam  of 
Bremen’s  Julin  and  Helraold’s  Veneta,  by  an  inves- 
tigation of  Othere’s  Schiringsheal,  and  which  I en- 
deavoured to  point  out  in  a pamphlet  I published 
in  the  German  language,  and  a copy  of  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  presenting,  amongst  others,  to 
Professor  Dahlman  himself  at  the  Germanisten 
Versammlung  at  Llibeck  in  1847.  To  return, 
however,  to  the  Cicena  land  and  sae,  it  is  evident 
that  the  commentators,  who  are  principally  induced 
by  their  bearings  to  Sweon  land  to  look  upon  the 
latter  as  the  White  Sea,  have  overlooked  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  same  name  is  found  earlier  iis 
an  arm  of  the  Wendel  or  Mediterranean  Sea;  and 
it  is  evident  that  one  denomination  cannot  be  taken 
in  a double  meaning ; and  therefore,  when  we  find 
Alfred  following  the  boundaries  of  Europe  from 
Greece,  “ Crecalande  ut  on  J>one  Wendelsae 
pnord  on  pone  Garsecge  q pe  man  Cwen  sae  haet,” 
it  is  certain  that  we  have  here  an  arm  of  the  Wen- 
del  Sea  (here  mistaken  for  the  ocean)  that  runs 
from  Greece  to  the  north,  and  it  cannot  also  after- 
wards be  the  White  Sea.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
bring  this,  in  conformity  with  the  subsequent  men- 
tion of  Cwen-Sae,  more  to  the  northward,  which, 
as  I have  just  said,  has  been  hitherto  principally 
attended  to. 

In  Welsh  topography  no  designation  scarcely 
recurs  oftener  than  Gwent  (or,  according  to  Welsh 
pronunciation,  and  as  it  may  be  written,  Cwent) 
in  various  modifications,  as  Gwyndyd,  Gwenedd, 
Gynneth,  Gwynne,  &c.  &c. ; and  on  the  authority 
of  Gardnor’s  History  of  Monmouthshire  (Appen- 
dix 14.),  under  which  I willingly  cloak  my  igno- 
rance of  the  Welsh  language,  I learn  that  Gwent 
or  Went  is  “ spelt  with  or  without  a G,  according 
to  the  word  that  precedes  it,  according  to  certain 
rules  of  grammar  in  the  ancient  British  language, 
and  that  Venedotia  for  ISTorth  Wales  is  from  the 
same  root.”  The  author  might  certainly  have 
said,  “ the  same  word  Latinized.”  But  exactly 
the  same  affinity  or  identity  of  names  is  found  in 
a locality  that  suits  the  place  we  are  in  search  of : 
in  an  arm  of  the  Meditei-ranean  stretching  from 
Greece  northwards ; viz.  in  the  Adriatic,  which 
had  for  its  earliest  name  Sinus  Venedicus,  translated 
in  modern  Italian  into  Golfo  di  Venezia. 

Of  the  multitudes  of  authorities  for  this  assump- 
tion I need  only  mention  Strabo,  who  calls  the 
first  settlers  on  its  northern  end  (whence  the  whole 
gulph  was  denominated)  ‘'Evctoj  ; or  Livy,  who 
merely  Latinizes  the  term  ns  Heneti,  lib.  i.  cap.  i., 
“ Antenorem  cum  multitudine  Henetum.”  With 
the  fable  of  Antenor  and  his  Trojan  colony  we  have 
at  present  no  further  relation.  The  name  alone, 
and  its  universality  at  this  locality,  is  all  that  we 
require.  I shall  now  show  that  we  can  follow  these 
Veneti  (which,  that  it  is  a generic  name  of  situation, 
I must  now  omit  to  prove,  from  the  compression 
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j necessary  for  your  miscellany)  witliouta  break,  in 

I an  uninterrupted  chain,  to  the  north,  and  to  a 
position  that  suits  Alfred’s  other  locality  much 

I I more  fitting  than  tlie  White  Sea.  The  province 
of  Vindelicia  would  carry  us  to  the  Boden  See 

I (Lake  of  Constance),  which  Pomponius  Mela, 

I lib.  iii.  cap.  i.  ad  finem,  calls  iaczis  This, 

jl  omitting  the 'modern  evidences  of  this  name  and 
■!  province  in  Windisch-Griitz,  Windisch-Feistriz, 

! ! &c.  &c.,  brings  us  sufficiently  in  contact  with  the 

I I Slavonic  and  Wendic  people  of  Bohemia  to  track 
! I the  line  through  them  to  the  two  Lausitz,  where 
] ' we  are  in  immediate  pro.ximity  to  the  Spree  Wald. 

! ! There  the  AVends  (pronounce  Vends)  still  main- 
: tain  a distinct  and  almost  independent  community, 

with  peculiar  manners,  and,  it  is  believed,  like  the 
' gypsies,  an  elected  or  hereditary  king ; and  where, 
and  round  Liichow,  in  Hanover,  the  few  remnants 
: of  this  once  potent  nation  are  awaiting  their  final 
i and  gradual  absorption  into  the  surrounding  Ger- 
! man  nations.  AVhenever,  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
I many,  a traveller  meets  with  a place  or  district 
I ending  in  ivitz,  itz,  pitz,  &c.,  wherever  situate,  or 
! whatever  language  the  inhabitants  speak,  he  may 
' put  it  down  as  originally  AVendish ; and  the  mul- 
' titude  of  such  terminations  will  show  him  how  ex- 
tensively this  people  was  spread  over  those  coun- 
; tries.  Itzenplltz,  the  name  of  a family  once  of 
great  consequence  in  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg, 

' is  ultra- AV’endish.  It  will,  therefore,  excite  no 
I wonder  that  we  find,  even  in  Tacitus,  Veneti  along 
I their  coasts  : and  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  about  a cen- 
i tury  and  a half  later  than  Strabo  or  Livy,  seems 
I to  have  improved  the  terminology  of  the  ancients 
in  the  interval ; for,  speaking  of  the  Sarmatian 
I tribes,  he  calls  these  Veneti  Oviv^Sai  wap'  oKov  rhu 
OueVeSiKbr  k6\wov.  Here  we  find  the  truest  guide  for 
the  pronunciation,  or,  rather,  for  the  undigammais- 
ing  of  the  Latin  Fand  the  AVelsh  TF,  as  Ouenetop 
j which  is  proved  in  many  distant  and  varying  locali- 
ties. St.  Ouen,  the  AVelsli  Owen  and  Evan,  and  the 
I patron  saint  of  Rouen,  no  doubt  had  his  name  (if 
; he  ever  existed  at  all)  coined  from  the  French 
I Veneti  of  Armorica,  amongst  which  he  lived;  and 
when  foreigners  wish  to  render  the  English  name 
I Edward  as  spoken,  they  write  Edouard  : and 
Robert  the  Wizzard,  the  Norman  conqueror  of 
I Sicily  and  Apulia,  has  his  name  transformed,  to 
! suit  Italian  ears,  into  Guiscard,  and  as  AVilliam 
I into  Gidielmi.  Thus,  therefore,  the  whole  coast 
I of  Prussia,  from  Pomerania,  as  far,  perhaps,  as 
; known,  and  certainly  all  the  present  Prussia  Pro- 
per, was  the  Sinus  Venedicus,  Ptolemy’s  k6Kwov  ; and 
I this  was  also  Alfred’s  Cwen-Sae,  for  the  north, 
j I admit  that  when  Alfred  follows  Orosius,  he 
i uses  Adriatic  for  the  Gofo  de  Venezia ; but  when 
I he  gives  us  his  independent  researches,  he  uses  an 
indigenous  name.  Professor  Porthan,  of  Abo  in 
Finland,  published  a Swedish  translation,  wdth 
I notes,  of  the  Voyages  of  Othere  and  Wulfstan  in 


the  Kongl.  Vilterliets  llistorie  ocJi  Antiquitet  Aca- 
demiens  Handlingar,  sjette  Delen.  Stockholm,  1800, 
p.  37-106.,  in  which  )ie  expressly  couples  Finland 
with  Cwenland ; and,  infact,  considering  the  identity 
of  Given  and  Ven,  and  the  convertibility  of  the  E 
and  F in  all  languages,  Ven  and  F’en  and  Gwen  will 
all  be  identical;  but  I believe  he  might  have  taken 
a hint  from  Bussfeus,  who,  in  addition  to  his  note 
at  p.  13.,  gives  at  p.  22.  an  extract  from  the  Olqf 
Tryvassons  Saga,  where  “ Finnland  edr  Quenland” 
(Finland  or  Quenland)  are  found  conjoined  as 
synonymns.  Professor  Rask,  who  gives  the  ori- 
ginal text,  and  a Danish  translation  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Skandinavisk  Litteratur  Selkskah  for 
1815,  as  “Otter  og  Wulfstans  Korte  Reideberet- 
ninger,”  &c.,  though  laudatory  in  the  extreme  of 
Porthan,  and  difi’ering  from  him  on  some  minor 
points,  yet  fully  agrees  in  finding  the  Cwen-.Sea 
within  the  Baltic : and  he  seems  to  divide  this  in- 
land sea  into  two  parts  by  a line  drawn  north  and 
south  through  Bornholm,  of  which  the  eastern  part 
is  called  the  Gwen  or  Serminde,  or  Sarmatian 
Sea. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  above  is  one  of  a series  of 
deductions  by  which  I am  prepared  to  prove,  that  as 
the  land  geography  of  Germany  by  Alfred  is  re- 
stricted to  the  valleys  of  the  AVeichsel  (Wisle),  the 
Oder,  the  Elbe,  and  the  AA^eser,  so  the  sea  voyages 
ai’e  confined  to  the  debouchures  of  such  of  these 
rivers  as  flow  into  the  Baltic.  This  would  give  a 
combined  action  of  purpose  to  both  well  suited  to 
the  genius  of  the  monarch  and  the  necessities  of  an 
infant  trade,  requiring  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
coasts  and  countries  accessible  to  their  rude  navi- 
gation and  limited  commercial  enterprise.  So 
prudent  a monarch  would  never  have  thought  of 
noting  down,  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of 
his  subjects  and  posterity,  the  account  of  a voyage 
which  even  now,  after  an  interval  of  ten  centuries 
of  continued  nautical  improvements,  and  since  the 
discovery  of  the  compass,  is  not  unattended  with 
danger,  nor  accomplished  in  less  than  a year’s 
time  wasted. 

AVilliam  Bell,  Phil.  Dr. 

British  Archaeological  Association. 


KEMARKABLE  PROPOSITION  CONCERNING  IRELAND. 

The  following  passage,  which  contains  a curious 
proposition  relating  to  Ireland,  will  probably  be 
new  and  interesting  to  many  readers  of  “ Notes 
AND  Queries,”  since  the  book  from  which  I ex- 
tract it  is  a scarce  one,  and  not  often  read.  Among 
the  many  various  schemes  that  have  of  late  been 
propounded  for  the  improvement  of  our  sister 
country,  this  is  perhaps  not  the  least  remarkable, 
and  shows  that  the  questio  vexata,  “ AVhat  is  to  be 
done  with  Ireland  ? ” is  one  of  two  centuries’  stand- 
ing. James  Harrington,  in  his  Oceana,  the  Intro- 
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duction,  (pp.  35,  36.,  Toland’s  Edition,  1700), 
speaking  of  Ireland  under  the  name  of  Panopea, 
says, — ■ 

“ Panopea,  the  soft  Mother  of  a slothful  and  pusil- 
lanimous people,  is  a neighbor  Hand,  antiently  sub- 
jected by  the  Arras  of  Oceana since  almost  depopulated 
for  shaking  the  Yoke,  and  at  length  replanted  with  a 
new  Race.  But  (through  what  virtues  of  the  Soil,  or 
vice  of  the  Air,  soever  it  be),  they  com  still  to  dege- 
nerat.  Wherfore  seeing  it  is  neither  likely  to  yield 
men  fit  for  Arms,  nor  necessary  it  should  ; it  had  bin 
the  Interest  of  Oceana  so  to  have  dispos’d  of  this  Pro- 
vince, being  both  rich  in  the  nature  of  the  Soil,  and 
full  of  commodious  Ports  for  Trade,  that  it  might 
have  bin  order’d  for  the  best  in  relation  to  her  Purse, 
which,  in  my  opinion  (if  it  had  been  thought  upon  in 
time),  might  have  bin  best  don  by  planting  it  with 
Jews,  allowing  them  their  own  Rights  and  Laws ; for 
that  would  have  brought  them  suddenly  from  all  parts 
of  the  World,  and  in  sufficient  numbers.  And  though 
the  Jews  be  now  altogether  for  merchandize,  yet  in  the 
Land  of  Canaan  (except  since  their  exile,  from  whence 
they  have  not  bin  Landlords),  they  wore  altogether 
for  Agriculture,  and  there  is  no  cause  why  a man 
shmdd  doubt,  but  having  a fruitful  Country  and  ex- 
cellent Ports  too,  they  would  be  good  at  both.  Pa- 
nopea well  peopled,  would  be  worth  a matter  of  four 
millions  of  dry  rents;  that  is  besides  the  advantage  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Trade,  which,  with  a Nation  of 
that  Industry,  corns  at  least  to  as  much  more.  Wher- 
fore Panopea  being  farm'd  out  to  the  Jews  and  their 
Heirs  for  ever,  for  the  pay  of  a provincial  Army  to 
protect  them  during  the  terra  of  seven  years,  and  for 
two  millions  annual  Revenue  from  that  timeforward,  be- 
sides the  Customs  which  would  pay  the  provincial  Army, 
would  have  bin  a bargain  of  such  advantage  both  to 
them  and  this  Commonwealth,  as  is  not  to  be  found 
otherwise  by  either.  To  receive  the  Jews  after  any 
other  manner  into  a Commonwealth,  were  to  maim  it; 
for  they  of  all  Nations  never  incorporat,  but  taking  up 
the  room  of  a Limb,  are  of  no  use  or  office  to  the  body, 
while  they  suck  the  nourishment  which  would  sustain 
a natural  and  useful  member.” 

Henky  Keesley. 

Corpus  Christ!  Hall,  Maidstone. 


News. 

A FEW  OLD  MATEEIALS  FOE  ITS  EI.TJCIEATION. 

“ Novitm,  vulgo  Nmwel/e.  Ugutio  : ‘ Humor,  murmur, 
quod  vulgo  dicilur  Novum.'  Occurrit  non  seinel  in 
Epistolis  Marini  Sanuti.  ‘ Novis  de  Obitu  Papa; 
auditis,’  in  Regesta  Universitatis  Paris,  an.  1394. 
Spicileg.  AcJier.,  tom  vi.  p.  60.” 

So  far  Ducange,  who  also  refers  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

“ Supervenerunt  nobis  Nova  certa  de  morte,  videlicet 
quorundam  Nobilium,  nobis  adhserentium,  captorum 
per  partem  dicti  Philippi  in  Britannia,  et  de  special! 
PicEcepto  suo  Parisiis  ignominiosas  morti  traditorum  ; 
nec  non  de  Strage,  &c.  &c.” — Churta  an.  1346,  apud 
Rymer,  t.  v.  p.  497. 


The  derivation  of  this  word  has  been  so  stre- 
nuously and  ably  discussed  by  the  contending  par- 
ties in  your  pages,  that  I have  no  intention  of 
interfering  (non  nostrum  tantas  componere  lites) 
furtlier  than  to  furnish  a few  materials  bearing 
on  the  subject,  which  may  not  have  come  under 
their  notice. 

It  seems  uncertain  whether  Newes  was  considered 
by  our  ancestors  plural  or  singular.  Resolute  John 
Florio  is  sadly  inconsistent  in  his  use  of  it : in  his 
World  of  Wordes,  ed.  1598,  we  have: 

“ Nova,  newe,  fresh,  a noueltie,  a news  report. 

“ Novella,  a tale,  a nouell,  a noueltie,  a discourse,  a 
newes,  a message.” 

In  Queen  Anna’s  World  of  Wordes,  1611 : 

“ Nova,  a noueltie,  a new  report, 

“ Novella,  a tiding,  or  newes. 

“ Novellante,  a teller  of  newes  or  tidings." 

Here  we  have  newes  treated  both  as  singular  and 
plural!  while  we  have  tiding  as  the  singular  of 
tidings,  a form  which,  from  long  disuse,  would  now 
appear  strange  to  us.  In  the  following  extract 
from  Florio’ s very  amusing  book  of  Dialogues, 
Second  Frutes,  1591,  he  makes  newes  decidedly 
plural : — 

“ C.  What  doo  they  say  ahroadc?  what  newes  have 
you.  Master  Tiberio  ? T.  Nothing  that  I know  ; can 
you  tell  whether  the  post  be  come  ? C.  No,  Sir  ; 
they  saye  in  the  Exchange  that  the  great  Turke  makes 
great  preparation  to  warre  with  the  Persian.  T-  ’Tis 
but  a deuice  ; these  be  newes  cast  abroade  to  feede  the 

common  sorte,  I doo  not  beleeue  them C.  Yea, 

but  they  are  written  to  verie  worshipful  marchants. 
P.  By  so  much  the  lesse  doo  I beleeue  them ; doo  not 
you  know  that  euerie  yeare  such  newes  are  spreade 
abroade  ? C.  I am  almost  of  your  minde,  for  I seldome 
see  these  written  reports  prove  true.  T.  Prognosti- 
cations, tiewes,  deuices,  and  letters  from  forraine 
countries  (good  Master  Cassar),  are  but  used  as  con- 
fections to  feed  the  common  people  withal.  C.  A 
man  must  giue  no  more  credite  to  Exchange  and 
Powles’  newes  than  to  fugitiues  promises  and  plaiers 
fables.” 

In  Thomas’s  Principal  Rules  of  the  Italian  Oram- 
mer,  with  a Dictionarie,  printed  by  Thomas  Powell 
in  1562,  but  written  in  1548,  we  have  — 

“ Novella,  a tale,  a parable,  or  a newellee. 

“ Novelluzza,  an  ynhelyng. 

“ Novellare,  to  tell  tales  or  newes." 

In  the  title*page  of  a rare  little  volume  printed 
in  1616,  we  have  the  adjective  new  in  apposition 
with  the  substantive  newes,  thus  ; 

“ Sir  Thomas  Overburie  his  Wife,  with  new  Elegies 
upon  his  (now  knowne)  untimely  death.  Whereunto 
are  annexed  New  Newes  and  Characters  written  by 
himselfe  and  other  learned  Gentlemen.  Editio  sep- 
tima.  -London;  printed  by  Edward  Griffin  for  Law- 
rence Lisle,  1616,  12mo.” 

The  head  of  one  section  is  — 
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“ Ncwes  from  any-whence,  or,  Old  Truth  under  a 
supposal  of  Noueltie." 

Chaucer  uses  for  the  neiue  and  of  the  newe  (sc. 
fashion)  elliptically.  Tiding  or  Tidings,  from  the 
A.-S.Tib-an,  evidenl.lj  preceded  newes  in  the  sense 
of  intelligence,  and  may  not  newes  therefore  be  an 
elliptic  form  of  new-tidinges  f Or,  as  our  ancestors 
Lad  newelte  and  neweltes,  can  it  have  been  a contrac- 
tion of  the  latter  ? If  we  are  to  suppose  with  Mr. 
Hickson  that  nexvs  was  “ adopted  bodily  into  the 
language,”  we  must  not  go  to  the  High-German, 
from  which  our  early  language  has  derived 
scarcely  anything,  but  to  the  Neder-Duytsch,  from 
the  frequent  and  constant  communication  with  the 
Low  Countries  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  trom  Kilian’s  T'AesaiirzM,  printed  by 
Plantin,  at  Antwerp,  in  1573,  are  to  the  purpose, 
and  may  serve  to  show  how  the  word  was  formed : — 

“ Nienwtijdinge,  oft  loat  nieuws,  Nouvelles,  Nuntius 
vel  Nuntium.” 

“ Seght  ons  wat  nmuws,  Uicte  nous  quelquechose 
de  nouveau,  Recita  nobis  aliquid  novi.” 

‘‘  jVieicwsgierich,  vygierich,  Convoiteux  de  nou- 
veautez,  Cupidus  novitatls.” 

I trust  these  materials  may  be  acceptable  to  your 
able  correspondents,  and  tend  to  the  resolution  of 
the  question  at  issue.  S.  W.  Singer. 

Mickleham,  August  6.  1850. 

“iVeu’s,”  Origin  of  the  Word  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  270. 
369.  487. ; vol.  ii.,  pp.  23.  81.  106.). — Your  corre- 
spondents who  have  written  upon  this  subject  may 
not  have  seen  the  following  note  in  Zimperley’s 
Encyclopaedia,  p.  472. : — 

“ The  original  orthography  was  newes,  and  in  the 
singular.  Johnson  has,  however,  decided  that  the 
word  newes  is  a substantive  without  a singular,  unless 
it  be  considered  as  singular.  The  word  new,  according 
to  Wachter,  is  of  very  ancient  use,  and  is  common  to 
many  nations.  The  Britons,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
had  the  word,  though  not  the  thing.  It  was  first 
printed  by  Caxton  in  the  modern  sense,  in  the  Siege 
of  Rhodes,  which  was  translated  by  John  Kay,  the  Poet 
Laureate,  and  printed  by  Caxton  about  the  year  1490. 
In  the  Assemhly  of  Foulis,  which  was  printed  by 
■William  Copland  in  1530,  there  is  the  following  ex- 
clamation : — 

“ ‘ Newes  ! newes ! newes  ! have  ye  ony  newes  ? ’ 

“ In  the  translation  of  the  Utopia,  by  Raphe  Ro- 
binson, cltizien  and  golds.mythe,  which  was  imprinted 
by  Abraham  Nele  in  1551,  we  are  told,  ‘ As  for  mon- 
sters, because  they  be  no  newes,  of  them  we  were 
nothynge  inquysitive.’  Such  is  the  rise,  and  such  the 
progress  of  the  word  news,  which,  even  in  1551,  was 
still  printed  newes!  " 

W.  J. 

Havre. 
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FOLK  LORE. 

Charming forWarts  (Vol.i.,p.  19.;  vol.ii.p.  150.). 
— In  Lord  Bacon’s  Sylva  Sylvarum,  or  a Natural 
History  in  TenCenturies  (No.  997.),  the  great  philo- 
sopher gives  a minute  account  of  the  practice,  ifom 
personal  experience,  in  the  I'ollowing  words  : — 

“ q’he  taking  away  of  warts,  by  rubbing  them  with 
somewhat  that  afterward  is  put  to  waste  and  consume, 
is  a common  experiment;  and  I do  apprehend  it  the 
rather,  because  of  mine  own  experience.  1 had  from 
my  childhood  a wart  upon  one  of  my  fingers;  after- 
wards, when  I was  about  sixteen  years  old,  being  then 
at  Paris,  there  grew  upon  both  my  hands  a number  of 
warts  (at  least  an  hundred),  in  a month’s  space;  the 
English  Ambassador’s  lady,  who  was  a woman  far 
from  superstition,  told  me  one  day  she  would  help  me 
away  with  my  warts ; whereupon  she  got  a piece  of 
lard  with  the  skin  on,  and  rubbed  the  warts  all  over 
with  the  fat  side,  and  amongst  the  rest,  that  wart 
which  I had  from  my  childhood ; then  she  nailed 
the  piece  of  lard  with  the  fat  towards  the  sun,  upon 
a post  of  her  chamber  window,  which  was  to  the 
south.  The  success  was,  that  within  five  weeks’  space 
all  the  warts  went  quite  away,  and  that  wart  which  I i 
had  so  long  endured  for  company;  but  at  the  rest  I ’ 
did  little  marvel,  because  they  came  in  a short  time 
and  might  go  away  in  a short  time  again,  but  the  going 
of  that  which  had  stayed  so  long  doth  yet  stick  with 
me.  They  say  the  like  is  done  by  rubbing  of  warts 
with  a green  elder  stick,  and  then  burying  the  stick  to 
rot  in  muck.” 

J.  M.  B. 


i^incr 

Capture  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  — At  Waddington  : 
in  Mytton  stands  a pile  of  building  known  as  the  i 
“ Old  Plall,”  once  antique,  but  now  much  indeed  j 
despoiled  of  its  beauty,  where  for  some  time  the 
unfortunate  king,  Henry  the  Sixth,  was  concealed 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Hexham,  in  Northumber- 
land. Quietly  seated  one  day  at  dinner,  “ in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Planting,  Dean  of  Windsor,  Dr. 
Bedle,  and  one  Ellarton,”  his  enemies  came  upon 
him  by  surprise,  but  he  privately  escaped  by  a j 
back  door,  and  fled  to  Brungerley  stepping-stones  ; 
(still  partially  visible  in  a wooden  frame),  where 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  “ his  legs  tied  together 
under  the  horse’s  belly,”  and  thus  disgracefully 
conveyed  to  the  Tower  in  London.  He  was  be- 
trayed by  one  of  the  Talbots  of  Bashall  Hall,  who 
was  then  high-shcriff  for  the  West  Riding.  This 
ancient  house  or  hall  is  still  in  existence,  but  now 
entirely  converted  into  a building  for  farming 
purposes  : “ Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.”  Near  the 
village  of  Waddington,  there  is  still  to  be  seen  a 
meadow  known  by  the  name  of  “ King  Henry’s 
hleadow.”  ' 

In  Baker’s  Chronicle,  the  capture  of  the  king  is 
described  as  having  taken  place  “ in  Lincolnshire^ 
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but  this  is  evidently  incorrect^  it  is  Waddington, 
in  Mytton,  West  Yorkshire. 

CnEKicus  Cravensis. 

2'he  New  Temple  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  103.). — As  your 
correspondent  is  interested  in  a question  connected 
with  the  occupants  of  the  New  Temple  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century,  I venture  to 
state,  at  the  hazard  of  its  being  of  any  use  to  him, 
that  I have  before  me  the  transcript  of  a deed, 
dated  at  Canterbury,  the  16th  of  July,  1293,  by 
which  two  prebendaries  of  the  church  of  York 
engage  to  pay  to  the  Abbot  of  Newenham,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  the  sum  of  200  marks  sterling, 
at  the  New  Temple  in  London,  in  accordance  with 
a bond  entered  into  by  them  before  G.  de  Thorn- 
ton and  others,  the  king’s  justices.  S.  S.  S. 


Oucncg. 

ESSAYES  or  CERTAIN  PARADOXES  : POEM  ON 

NOTHING. 

Who  was  the  author  of  a thin  4to.  volume  with 
the  above  title,  printed  for  Tho.  Thorpe,  1616  ? 
The  contents  are,  “ The  Praise  of  K.  Eichard  the 
Third  — The  French  Poetes  — Nothing  — That 
it  is  good  to  be  in  Debt.” 

The  late  Mr.  Yarnold  had  a MS.  copy  of  the 
“Praise  of  K.  Richard,”  to  which  was  prefixed 
the  following  dedication : — 

“to  the  honourable  sir  henry  nevill,  knighte.” 

“ I am  bolde  to  adventure  to  yo""  honors  viewe  this 
small  portion  of  my  privatt  labors,  as  an  earnest  peny 
of  my  love,  beinge  a mere  Paradoxe  in  prayse  of  a 
most  blame-worthie  and  condemned  Prince,  Kinge 
Richard  the  Third  ; who  albeit  I shold  guilde  w**>  farre 
better  termes  of  eloquence  then  1 have  don,  and  freate 
myself  to  deatbe  in  pursuits  of  his  commendacions,  yet 
his  disgrace  beinge  so  publicke,  and  the  worlds  so 
opinionate  of  his  misdoings,  as  I shold  not  be  able  so 
farre  to  justifie  him  as  they  to  conderane  him.  Yet  that 
they  may  see  what  may  be  saide,  and  to  shew  how  farre 
they  haue  mispraysed  his  vertues,  this  following  Treatise 
shall  make  manyfest.  Yo'"  hon’'  may  peruse  and  cen- 
sure yt  at  yo’’  best  leisure,  and  though  yt  be  not  trickt 
up  wth  elegancye  of  phrase,  yet  may  it  satisfye  a right 
curious  judgmente,  yf  the  reasons  be  considered  as 
they  ought.  But,  howsoever,  yf  you  please  to  accepts 
it,  I shall  thinke  my  labors  well  bestowed  ; who,  both 
in  this  and  what  ells  I may,  devote  myself  to  yo''  hono’', 
and  rest,  Y'o''  hono'^''  most  affectionat  servant, 

“ Hen.  W.” 

The  praise  of  Notbing  is  very  well  versified  from 
the  Latin  of  Passei’at,  whose  verses  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  worthy  of  a place  in  his  Life  of  Lord 
Rochester.  Besides  Rochester’s  seventeen  stanzas 
“Upon  Nothing,”  there  appears  to  have  been 
another  copy  of  verses  on  this  fertile  subject ; for 
Flecknoe,  in  his  Epigrams  of  All  Sorts,  1671,  has 
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“ Somewhat  to  Mr.  J.  A.  on  his  excellent  poem  of 
Nothing.”  Is  anything  known  of  this  Nothing  f 

S.  W.  Singer. 

Mickleham,  July  29.  1S50. 


i^utDr  cattartc^. 

Papers  of  Perjury. — In  Leicester’s  Common- 
wealth occurs  the  following  passage  : — 

“ The  gentlemen  were  all  taken  and  cast  into  prison, 
and  afterwards  were  sent  down  to  Ludlow,  there  to 
wear  papers  of  perjury." 

Can  any  of  your  readers  refer  me  to  a graphic 
account  of  the  custom  of  perjurers  wearing  papers 
denoting  their  crime,  to  which  I suppose  this 
passage  alludes  ? S.  R. 

Church  Rates.  — CH.  would  be  obliged  to  any 
of  your  readers  who  could  refer  him  to  the  volume 
of  either  the  Gentleman's  or  the  British  Magazine 
which  contains  some  remarks  on  the  article  on 
Church  Rates  in  Knight’s  Political  Dictionary,  and 
on  Cyrio-sceat. 

St.  Thomas  of  Lancaster  s Accomplices. — In  No, 

15. 1 find  an  extract  from  Rymer,  by  Mr.  Monck- 
TON  Milnes,  relative  to  some  accomplices  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Lancaster,  supposed  to  have  worked 
miracles.  — Query,  Was  “The  Parson  of  Wigan” 
one  of  these  accomplices,  and  what  was  his  name  ? 
Was  he  ever  brought  to  trial  for  aiding  the  Earl, 
preaching  sedition  in  the  parish  church  of  Wigan, 
and  ofi’ering  absolution  to  all  who  would  join  the 
standard  of  the  barons  ? and  what  was  the  result 
of  that  trial  — death  or  pardon  ? 

Clericus  Cravensis. 

Prelates  of  France.  — P.  C.  S.  S,  is  desirous  to 
know  where  he  can  meet  with  an  accurate  list  of 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  France  (or  more 
properly  of  their  Sees)  under  the  old  regime. 

Lord  Chancellor's  Oath.  — The  gazette  of  the 
16th  July  notified  that  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Thomas 
V/ilde,  in  council,  took  the  oath  of  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  15th  inst. ; 
and  the  same  gazette  announced  the  direction  of 
the  Queen  that  letters  patent  be  passed  granting 
the  dignity  of  baron  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Thomas 
M'dlde,  Knt.,  Lord  Chancellor  of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
called  Great  Britain. 

Why,  when  he  is  only  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  should  he  take  the  oath  of  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  f J . 

Mediaeval  Nomenclature. — In  what  work  is  to 
be  obtained  the  best  information  explanatory  of 
the  nomenclature  of  the  useful  arts  in  mediaeval 
times  ? A.  I 
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Sir  Christopher  Sihtlwrp. — Can  any  of  your  read- 
ers furnish  me  with  information  as  to  the  ancestry 
of  Sir  Christopher  Sibthorp,  whose  name  appears 
in  the  title-page  of  the  following  tract:  A friendly 
Advertisement  to  the  pretended  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
by  Christopher  Sibthorp,  Knt.,  one  of  H.  M.  Jus- 
tices of  his  Court  of  Chief  Place  in  Ireland,  1622, 
Dublin ; and  also  as  to  the  crest,  arms,  and  motto 
borne  by  him.  De  Daldoc. 

Alarm  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  151.).  — The  derivation  of 
alarm,  and  the  French  alarme,  from  a,  Tarme, 
which  your  correspondent  M.  has  reproduced,  has 
always  struck  me  as  unsatisfactory,  and  as  of  the 
class  of  etymologies  suspiciously  ingenious.  I do 
not  venture  to  pronounce  that  the  derivation  is 
wrong : I merely  wish  to  ventilate  a doubt  through 
“Notes  and  Queries,”  and  invite  some  of  your 
more  learned  readers  to  help  to  decide  the  question. 

Of  the  identity  of  the  words  alarm  and  alarum 
there  is  no  doubt.  The  verb  alarm  is  spelt  alarum 
in  old  writers,  and  I have  seen  it  so  spelt  in  manu- 
scripts of  Charles  II.’s  reign,  but  unfortunately 
have  not  taken  a “ Note.”  Dr.  Johnson  says 
alarum  is  a corruption  of  alarm.  Corruption,  how- 
ever, usually  shortens  words.  I cannot  help  having 
a notion  that  alarum  is  the  original  word;  and, 
though  I may  probably  be  showing  great  ignorance 
in  doing  so,  I venture  to  propound  the  following 
Queries : — 

1.  How  far  back  can  the  word  alarum  be  traced 
in  our  language,  and  how  far  back  alarm  ? 

2.  Can  it  be  ascertained  whether  the  French 
took  alarme  from  our  alarm,  or  we  alarm  from 
them  ? 

3.  Can  any  explanation  be  given  of  alarum,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  original  word  ? Is  it  a word 
imitative  of  sound  ? 

A I'arme,  instead  of  aux  armes,  adds  to  the  sus- 
! piciousuess  of  this  derivation.  CH. 


j ilcpli'c^. 

i SHAKSPEARe’s  use  of  “ DELIGHTED.” 

j ! _ Although  Dr.  Kennedy  does  not  think  I have 

I j discovered  the  source  from  whence  Shakspeare’s 
word  delighted  is  derived,  I am  gratified  to  find 
that  he  concurs  with  me  in  drawing  a distinction 
j between  this  and  the  more  common  word.  His 
I failure  to  convince  me  is  a source  almost  of  regret, 

! I so  happy  do  I regard  the  derivation  he  proposes 
! ' in  the  last  passage  cited.  But  in  the  passage 
from  Measure  for  Measure,  it  does  not  appear  to 
; me  to  e.xpress  the  sense  which  I deduce  from  the 
1 conte.xt ; and  as  I look  upon  the  word  in  question 
j as  the  same  in  each  of  the  three  passages,  I feel 
■ I more  inclined  to  adhere  to  my  view,  that  it  is  a 
ji  word  ol  English  manufacture,  according  to  the 
j analogy  referred  to.  I express  my  opinion  with 


hesitation  ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  question 
is  deserving  of  full  and  attentive  consideration. 

Strengthened,  however,  in  my  main  purpose, 
which  was  to  show  that  Shakspeare  did  not  use 
delighted  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  highly  gratified, 
I am  better  prepared  to  meet  JMr.  Halliwbll. 
This  gentleman  does  me  no  more  than  justice  in 
the  remark,  not  expressed,  though,  I hope,  im- 
plied, that  1 would  not  knowingly  make  use  of  an 
offensive  expression  towards  him  or  any  living 
man  ; and  I appreciate  the  courtesy  with  which  he 
has  sweetened  the  uncomplimentai’y  things  he  has 
felt  constrained  to  say  of  me.  I trust  it  will  be 
found  that  I can  repay  his  courtesy  and  imitate  his 
forbearance.  As  a preliminary  remark,  however, 
I must  say  that  Mr.  Halliwell,  in  his  haste,  has 
confounded  the  “ cool  impertinence  ” for  which  I 
censured  one  editor,  with  the  “ cool  correction  ” 
which  was  made  by  another ; andj  moreover,  has 
referred  the  remark  to  Measure  for  Measure, 
which  I applied  to  the  notes  to  the  passage  in 
Othello.  As  I have  not  yet  learned  to  regard  the 
term  “delightful”  as  an  active  participle,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  however  “ cool  ” I may  consider  the  cor- 
rection, I have  not  called  it  an  “ im2iertinence.” 
But  he  has  no  mind  that  I should  escape  so  easily ; 
and  therefore,  like  a true  knight-errant,  he  adopts 
the  cause  without  hesitation,  as  though  to  be  first 
satisfied  of  its  goodness  would  be  quite  incon- 
sistent in  its  champion. 

When  I am  charged  with  an  “ entire  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  grammatical  system”  em- 
ployed by  Shakspeare,  I might  take  exception  to 
the  omission  of  the  words  “ as  understood  by  Mr. 
Halliwell,”  this  gentleman  assuming  the  very  point 
in  question  between  us.  I believe  he  has  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  subject ; but  he  must  not 
conclude  that  all  who  presume  to  differ  from  him 
“judge  Shakspeare’s  grammar  by  Cobbett  or 
Murray.”  And  if  I were  disposed  to  indulge  in 
as  sweeping  an  expression,  I should  say  that  the 
remark  excites  a suspicion  of  the  writer’s  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare’s  works. 
I do  not  think  so,  though  I think  Mr.  Halliwell 
has  formed  his  opinion  hastily  ; and  I think,  more- 
over, that  before  I have  ended,  I shall  convince 
him  that  it  would  not  have  been  amiss  had  he  ex- 
ercised a little  more  reflection  ere  he  began.  In 
the  passage  in  Othello,  I object  to  the  substitution 
of  delighting  or  deliglitfxd  for  delighted,  as  vjeah 
epithets,  and  such  as  I do  not  believe  that  Shaks- 
jieare  would  have  used.  It  was  not  as  a school- 
master or  grammarian,  but  in  reference  to  the 
peculiar  fitness  and  force  of  his  expressions,  and 
ins  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  powers  of  the 
English  language,  and  his  mastery  over  it,  that  I 
called  Shakspeare  its  greatest  master. 

But  to  return  to  the  first  passage  I cited  — that 
from  Measure  for  Measure, — Mr.  Halliwell  will 
be  surprised  to  find  that  in  the  only  remark  I made 
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vipon  it  as  it  stands  he  actually  agrees  with  me.  I 
said  that  the  passage  “in  our  sense  of  the  term” 
is  unintelligible.  I still  say  so ; and  he  who  at- 
tempts to  mend  it,  or  modernise  the  form,  says  so 
too.  The  question  next  arises,  Does  he  not  mean 
110  system^  when  he  says  system  ? Otherwise,  why 
does  he  say  that  Shakspeare  uses  the  jiassive  for 
the  active  participle,  when  he  explains  the  word 
not  by  the  active  participle,  but  by  an  adjective  of 
totally  different  meaning  ? Is  it  not  more  likely 
that  Mr.  Halliwell  may  have  misunderstood 
Shakspeare’s  system,  than  that  the  latter  should 
have  used  intelligible  words,  and  precise  forms 
of  words,  so  at  random  ? And,  moreo\’er,  does 
not  the  critic  confound  two  meanings  of  the  word 
delightful;  the  one  obsolete,  full  of  delight,  the 
other  the  common  one,  gioing  delight,  or  gratify- 
ing ? 

Now,  by  a violent  figure  which  Shakspeare 
sometimes  uses,  delighted,  may  mean  delightful  in 
the  former  sense;  perhaps,  vaX\\e.r,  filed  with  de- 
light. The  word  then  would  be  formed  directly 
from  the  noun,  and  must  not  be  regarded  as  a par- 
ticiple at  all,  but  rather  an  ellipsis,  from  which  the 
verb  (which  may  be  represented  by  give,  fill,  en- 
dow, &c.)  is  omitted.  Take,  as  an  instance,  this 
passage  in  Measure  for  Measure  ; — 

“ C/au.  Death  is  a fearful  thing ! 

“ Isa.  And  shamed  life  a hateful.” 

The  meaning  here  is  not  life  ashamed,  but  life 
covered  with  shame.  In  this  sense  Mr.  Halliwell, 
apparently  without  knowing  why,  has  adopted  the 
term  delightful;  but  then  the  two  succeeding 
words  of  his  explanation,  “ sweet,  pleasant,”  he 
would  appear  to  have  taken  at  random  from  a 
dictionary,  forgetting  that  he  was  not  using  the 
word  in  its  ordinary  sense  ; for  it  is  not  possible 
that  lie  can  suppose  Shakspeare  to  have  used  the 
word  in  the  sense  of  the  active  participle.  Now, 
though  I do  not  think  this  at  all  the  expression 
that  Shakspeare  would  use,  it  is  undoubtedly 
allowable  as  a general  characteristic ; but  the 
word  actually  used  would  appear  to  imply  the 
result  of  a particular  action,  which  would  have 
been  productive  of  anything  but  delight.  In 
short,  as  we  are  agreed  that  the  word  delighted 
in  the  passage  in  question  in  its  present  sense  is 
unintelligible,  so  also  are  we,  I think,  agi’eed 
that  the  substitute,  if  any,  must  be  used  in  a 
passive  sense. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  instance  furnished 
by  ]\Ir.  Halliweli.  of  the  use  of  the  passive  for  the 
active  participle,  if  I were  sure  that  the  delinquent 
were  well  out  of  hearing,  and  not  likely  “ to  rise 
again  and  push  us  from  our  stool.«,”  I should  be 
disposed  to  repeat  the  charge  of  impertinence 
against  the  editor  who  altered  “professed”  to 
“professing.”  The  word  professed  is  one  of  com- 
mon use,  and  in  the  present  instance  perfectly 


intelligible.  “ To  your  bosom,  professed  to  enter- 
tain so  much  love  and  care  for  our  father,  I com- 
mit him,”  seems  to  express  the  sense  of  the  passage  : 
a doubt  is  implied  by  the  expression,  but  there  is 
a directness  of  insult  in  the  term  professing  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  Cordelia. 

“ Becomed  love  ” is  love  suited  or  fitted  to  the 
occasion.  The  use  of  the  passive  participle  is 
every  way  more  appropriate  than  that  of  the  active, 
though  the  latter  is  more  common  now. 

In  the  next  instance,  I have  to  observe  that 
there  is  no  such  verb  as  to  guile.  Guile  is  a noun  ; 
and  “guiled  shore”  is  guile-covered,  or  charactered 
shore.  According  to  this  rule,  the  modern  word 
talented,  that  is,  talent- endowed,  has  been  formed, 
it  not  having  been  considered  that  licences  are 
allowed  in  poetry  that  are  unsuited  to  ordinary 
language. 

The  passage  next  referred  to  is  conditional,  and 
I regard  the  use  of  the  passive  participle  here,  too, 
as  correct. 

I have  thus  reduced  Mr.  Hali.iwei.i.’s  list  to  that 
number  which  usually  forms  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  ; and  if  accident,  misprint,  error  in 
copying,  or  other  special  circumstance  be  not  held 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  single  remaining 
instance,  I have  then  only  to  say  that  I prefer 
deformed  to  deforming,  as  an  epithet  applied  dis- 
paragingly to  Time’s  hand  as  more  in  accordance 
with  Shakspeare’s  practice,  who  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  repeating  the  same  idea,  which,  in  the 
latter  case,  would  occur  again  in  the  word  “defea- 
tures” in  the  following  line. 

Mr.  Haelewell  may,  doubtless,  find  other  in- 
stances, perhaps  more  felicitous  than  these ; at 
present,  all  I can  say  is  that  he  has  failed  to  show 
that  the  use  of  the  passive  for  the  active  participle 
was  common  with  Shakspeare.  As  to  other  vari- 
ations between  the  grammatical  usage  of  Shak- 
speare’s day  and  that  of  our  own,  I can  assure  him 
that  I am  not  quite  so  ignorant  of  the  fact  as  he 
imagines.  Samuee  Hickson. 

August  1.  1850. 


ENGEISH  COMEDIANS  IN  GERMANY. 

I am  glad  to  be  enabled  to  reply  to  Mr.  Boeton 
Corney’s  Query  (Vol.  i.,  p.  439.)  respecting  a 
German  book  of  plays. 

The  learned  illustrator  of  the  Curiosities  of 
Literature  would  find  the  infoi  niation  he  desires  in 
the  Vorrath  zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  drama- 
tischen  Dichthunst  of  the  formerly  celebrated 
J. Christoph  Gottsched  (Leipzig,  1767-69,  2 vols. 
8vo.).  But  as  this  book,  now  somewhat  ne- 
glected, would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  be  found 
even  in  the  British  Museum,  I will  transcribe  the 
contents  of  the  Schau-Buhne  englischer  und  fran- 
zosischer  Cornodianten  anfi'  icelcher  werden  vorge- 
stellt  die  schonsten  und  neuesten  Comodien,  so  vor 
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vtenig  Jahren  in  Frankreich,  Teutschland  und  an- 
dern  Often  . . . seynd  agirt  und  prdsentirt  warden. 
— Frankfurt,  1670,  3 vols.  8vo. 

Vol.  L — 

1.  Amor  der  Arzt. 

I 2.  Die  Comodia  oline  Comddia. 

3.  Die  kdstliche  Uacherliclikcit. 

4.  Der  Hahnrey  in  der  Einbildung. 

5.  Die  llalmreyinn  nach  der  Einbildung. 

6.  Die  Eyfreiide  niit  ihr  Selbst. 

7.  Antiochus,  ein  I'ragicoinddia. 

8.  Die  bublhaffle  Mutter. 

9.  Damons  Triumph-Spiel. 

Vol.  II.  — 

10.  Von  Sldonia  und  Theugene. 

' 11.  Der  Verliebten  Kiinstgriffe. 

! 12.  Lustiges  Pickelbarings- Spiel,  darum  er  mit 

i einem  Stein  gar  artige  Possen  macht. 

13.  Von  Fortunato  seinein  Wiinschhiitlein  und 
Seckel. 

) 14.  Der  unbesonnene  Liebbaber. 

j 15.  Die  grossraiithige  Thaliklea. 

I Vol  III.  — 

: 16.  Vom  Kdnige  Ahasvero  und  Esther  und  dem 

; hod’artigen  Hamon. 

! 17.  Vom  verlohrnen  Sohn,  in  welchem  die  Ver- 

. zweifflung  und  Hoflnung  gar  artig  introducirt  werden. 

18.  Von  Konigs  Mautalors  unrechtmiissiger  Liehe 
und  derselben  Siraffe. 

19.  Der  Geitzige. 

20.  Von  der  Aminta  und  Sylvia. 

21.  Macht  den  kleinen  Knaben  Cupidinis. 

22.  George  Damlin,  oder  der  verwirrte  Ehmann. 

Some  years  before,  another  similar  collection  had 
been  published.  The  first  vol.  printed  in  16'20,  and 
reprinted  in  1624,  has  this  title  : 

“ Englische  Comedien  und  Tragedien,  d.  i.  Sehr 
schdne,  heirliche  und  ausserlosene,  geist-  und  weltliche 
Comedi-  und  Tragedi-Spiel  (sic),  sarapt  dem  Pickel- 
I I hering,  welche  wegen  ihrer  artigen  Inventionen 
I kurtzweiligen  aueh  theils  wahrhalftigen  Geschichte 
j halbet,  von  den  Engelliindern  in  Deutschland  ( 1 beg 
I to  notice  these  words)  an  Kdniglichen,  Chur-  und 
Furstlichen  Hdfen,auch  in  vornehmen  Reichs-  See-  und 
; Handel  Stadten  seynd  agirt  und  gehalten  worden,  und 
j zuvor  nie  im  Druck  aussgangen.” 

I The  volume  contains  10  plays.  The  1,  2,  3,  5, 
j and  10,  are  the  16,  17,  13,  10,  and  12,  of  the  col- 
I lection  of  1670.  The  other  five  are  the  following  ; 
4.  Eine  .schdne  lustige  Comddia  von  Jemand  und 
Niemand. 

7.  Tragddia  von  .Tulio  und  Hippolyto. 

8.  Eine  sehr  kliigliche  Tragddia  von  Tito  Andro- 
mico  und  hoffcrtigen  Kayserinn,  darinnen  denkwiir- 
digen  Actiones  zu  befinden. 

9.  Ein  lustig  Pickelherings- Spiel  von  der  schdnen 
Mario  und  alten  Hanrey. 

I The  second  volume  was  published  in  1630,  under 

I I the,  title  Lieherhampff,  oder  ander  Tlieil  der  En- 
j g'h’scAen  Cowidcheri:  it  contains  8 plays.  The  1st  is 


the  21st  of  the  collection  of  1670,  with  this  ad- 
dition : 

Die  Personen  der  Lustspiels  sind  • 1.  Venus,  die 
stuinme  Person  ; 2.  Cupido  ; 3.  J ucunda,  Junyfraw  ; 

4.  Floretus,  Liebhaber  ,■  5-  Balendus,  Betrieger ; 6, 
Corcillana,  Kuplerin  ^ 7.  Hans  Worst. 

The  2d  is  the  20th  of  the  same  collection,  “ mit  9 
Personen,  worunter  die  lustige  Person  Schriim 
heisst.” 

3.  Comoedia  von  Prob  getrewer  Lieb  mit  1 1 Perso- 
nen, worunter  auch  eine  allegorische,  der  I'raum  ist. 

The  4th  is  the  18th,  “ mit  9 Personen,  worunter 
die  lustige  Schampilasche  Lean  Potage  heisst.” 

The  four  remaining  are  operas,  without  par- 
ticular titles. 

Ebert  {Eibliogr.  Lexicon,  N.  5064.),  speaking 
of  these  collections,  says,  “ the  plays  they  are  com- 
posed of  are  not  translations  from  the  English,” 
but.,  “ as  it  appears,”  German  original  works. 

I am  at  a loss  to  understand  how  that  biblio- 
grapher, generally  so  exact,  did  not  recognise  at 
least  five  comedies  of  Moliere.  Mr.  Bolton 
CoRNEY  will,  I wish  and  hope,  point  out  the  ori- 
ginals— English,  Italian,  and,  1 suppose,  Spanish 
— of  some  others. 

If  you  think  proper  to  make  use  of  the  above, 
I entreat  you,  for  the  sake  of  your  readers,  to  cor- 
rect my  bad  English,  and  to  consider  my  commu- 
nication only  as  a token  of  the  gratification  I have 
found  in  your  amusing  and  useful  “Notes  and 
Queries.”  D.  L. 

Ancien  Membre  de  la  Societe 
des  Bibliophiles. 

Bethune,  July  31.  1850. 

P.  S.  — The  Query  (Vol.  i.,  p.  185.)  concerning 
the  name  of  the  Alost,  Louvain,  and  Antwerp 
printer.  Martens  or  Mertens,  is  settled  in  the  note, 
p.  68.,  of  Reckerches  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Editions  de 
Thierry  Martens  (Martinus,  Martens),  par  J.  De 
Gand,  8vo.  Alost,  1845.  1 am  ready  to  send  a 

copy  of  the  note  if  it  is  required. 

[We  have  also  received  a reply  to  Ma.  Cornev’s 
Query  from  Mr.  Asher  of  Berlin,  who  refers  for  par- 
ticulars of  this  interesting  collection  to  Tieck’s  Preface 
to  his  Ah- Deutsche  Theater.  We  propose  .shortly  re- 
turning to  the  curious  fact  of  English  comedians  per- 
forming in  Germany  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  centuries  : a subject 
which  has  several  times  been  discussed  and  illustrated 
in  the  columns  of  our  valuable  contemporary  The 
Alhenceum.) 


ACHILLES  AND  THE  TORTOISE. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  154.) 

This  paradox,  whilst  one  of  the  oldest  on  record 
(being  attributed  by  Aristotle  to  Zeus  Eleates, 
B.c.  500),  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing,  upon  first 
presentation  to  the  mind,  that  can  be  selected 
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from  the  most  ample  list.  Its  professed  object 
was  to  disprove  the  phenomenon  of  motion ; but 
its  real  one,  to  embarrass  an  opponent.  It  has 
always  attracted  the  attention  of  logicians ; and 
even  to  them  it  has  often  proved  embarrassing 
enough.  The  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  proving 
that  the  conclusion  is  absurd,  but  in  showing  where 
the  fallacy  lies.  From  not  knowing  the  precise 
kind  of  information  required  by  IduiTijs,  I am 
unwilling  to  trespass  on  your  valuable  space  by 
any  irrelevant  discussion,  and  confine  myself  to 
copying  a very  judicious  note  from  Dr.  Whateley’s 
Logic,  9 th  edit.  p.  373. 

“ This  is  one  of  the  sophistical  puzzles  noticed  by 
Aldrich,  but  he  is  not  happy  in  his  attempt  at  a solu- 
tion. He  proposes  to  remove  the  difficulty  by  demon- 
strating that  in  a certain  given  time,  Achilles  would 

overtake  the  tortoise  ; as  if  any  one  had  ever  doubted 
that.  The  very  problem  proposed,  is  to  surmount  the 
difficulty  of  a seeming  demonstration  of  a thing  pal- 
pably impossible  ; to  show  that  it  is  palpably  impos- 
sible, is  no  solution  of  the  problem. 

“ I have  heard  the  present  example  adduced  as  a 
proof  that  the  pretensions  of  logic  are  futile,  since  (it  was 
said)  the  most  perfect  logical  demonstration  may  lead 
from  true  premises  to  an  absurd  conclusion.  The  re- 
verse is  the  truth ; the  example  before  us  furnishes  a 
confirmation  of  the  utility  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
syllogistic  form,  in  which  form  the  pretended  demonstration 
in  question  cannot  he  exhibited.  An  attempt  to  do  so 
will  evince  the  utter  want  of  connection  between  the 
premises  and  the  conclusion.” 

What  the  Archbishop  says  is  true,  and  it  dis- 
poses of  the  question  as  one  of  “ Formal  Logic  : ” 
but  yet  the  form  of  the  sophism  is  so  plausible, 
that  it  imposes  with  equal  force  on  the  “ common 
sense”  of  all  those  who  repose  their  conclusions 
upon  the  operations  of  that  faculty.  With  them 
a different  procedure  is  necessary  ; and  I suspect 
that  if  any  one  of  the  most  obstinate  advocates  of 
the  sufficiency  of  common  sense  for  the  “ balancing 
of  evidence  ” were  to  attempt  the  explanation  of  a 
hundred  fallacies  that  could  be  presented  to  him, 
he  would  be  compelled  to  admit  that  a more 
powerful  and  a more  accurate  machine  would  be 
of  advantage  to  him  in  accomplishing  his  task. 
This  machine  the  syllogism  supplies. 

The  discussion  of  Gregory  St.  Vincent  will  be 
found  at  pages  101-3.  of  his  Opus  Geometricum, 
Antw.,  1647,  fob  The  principle  is  the  same  as 
that  which  Aldrich  afterwards  gave,  as  above  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Whateley.  I can  only  speak 
from  memory  of  the  discussion  of  Leibnitz,  not 
having  bis  works  at  hand  ; but  I am  clear  in  this, 
that  his  principle  again  is  the  same.  ISidr-qs  is  in 
error,  however,  in  calling  St.  Vincent’s  “ a geome- 
trical treatment”  of  it.  He  indeed  uses  lines  to 
represent  the  spaces  passed  over ; and  their  dis- 
cussion occurs  in  a chapter  on  what  is  universally 
(but  very  absurdly)  called  “ geometrical  propor- 
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tion.”  It  is  yet  no  more  geometrical  than  our 
school-day  problem  of  the  basket  and  the  hundred 
eggs  in  F rancis  Walkinghame.  Mere  names  do 
not  bestow  character,  however  much  philosophers 
as  well  as  legislators  may  think  so.  All  attempts 
of  the  kind  have  been,  and  must  be,  purely  nu- 
merical. T.  S.  D. 

Shooter’s  Hill,  August  3. 

Achilles  and  the  Tortoise. — Your  correspondent 
will  find  references  in  the  article  “ Zeno  (of  Elea)” 
in  the  Penny  Cyclopcedia.  For  Gregory  St.  Vin- 
cent’s treatment  of  the  problem,  see  his  Quadra - 
tura  Circuli,  Antwerp,  1647,  folio,  p.  101.,  or  let  it 
alone.  I suspect  that  the  second  is  the  better  refer- 
ence. Zeno’s  paradox  is  best  stated,  without  either 
Achilles  or  tortoise,  as  follows  : — Ho  one  can  go 
a mile ; for  he  must  go  over  the  first  half,  then 
over  half  the  remaining  half,  then  over  half  the  re- 
maining quarter ; and  so  on  for  ever.  Many  books 
of  logic,  and  many  of  algebra,  give  the  answer  to 
those  who  cannot  find  it.  M. 


to  :^ui0r 

“ Barum"  and  “ Sarum"  (Vol.ii.,  p.  21.). — The 
formation  of  the  first  of  these  words  has  not  yet 
been  accounted  for.  I must  premise  my  attempt 
to  supply  an  explanation  by  admitting  that  I was 
not  aware  it  was  in  common  use  as  a contraction 
for  Barnstaple.  I think  it  will  be  found  that  the 
contracted  form  of  that  name  is  more  usually 
“ Berdest,”  “ Barnst.”  In  trying  further  to  con- 
tract the  word,  the  two  last  letters  would  be 
omitted,  and  it  would  then  be  “ Barn,”  with  the 
circumflex  showing  the  omission  of  several  letters. 
Having  reduced  it  to  this  state,  an  illiterate  clerk 
would  easily  misread  the  circumflex  for  the  plain 
stroke  expressing  merely  the  omission  of  the 
letter  “ m,”  and,  perhaps  ignorant  of  the  name  in- 
tended, think  it  as  well  to  write  at  full  length 
“ Barum.”  J.  Bx. 

Countess  of  Desmond  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  153.) — It  is 
stated  in  Turner’s  Sacred  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  283., 
that  the  Countess  of  Desmond  died  in  1612,  aged 
145.  This  is,  I presume,  the  correct  date  of  her 
decease,  and  not  1626,  as  mentioned  by  your 
querist  K. ; for  in  Lord  Bacon’s  History  of  Life 
and  Death,  originally  published  in  1623,  her  death 
is  thus  alluded  to  : — ■ 

“ The  Irish,  especially  the  Wild  Irish,  even  at  this 
day,  live  very  long.  Certainly  they  report  that  within 
these  few  years  the  Countess  of  Desmond  lived  to  a 
hundred  and  forty  years  of  age,  and  bred  teeth  three 

times.” 

The  manner  of  her  death  is  recorded  by  Mr. 
Crofton  Croker,  in  his  agreeable  volume  of  Re- 
searches in  the  South  of  Ireland,  4 to.  London,  1824. 
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Speaking  of  Drumana,  on  tlie  Blackwater,  a little 
above  Youghall,  as  the  “reputed  birth-place  of 
' the  long-lived  Countess  of  Desmond,”  he  says, — 

! “ III  this  part  of  the  country,  her  death  is  attributed 

j to  a fall  whilst  in  the  act  of  picking  an  apple  from  a 

I tree  in  an  orchard  at  Drumana.” 

In  the  Olla  Pod/-ida,  a volume  of  miscellanies, 
i I printed  for  private  distribution,  by  INIr.  Sainthill 
, ! of  Cork,  there  is  a portrait  of  the  “ old  countess,” 

I I from  an  etching  made  by  Mr.  Crofton  Croker  (if  I 

1 1 mistake  not)  in  his  early  days.  J.  M.  B. 

i j Michael  Servetus,  alias  Reves. — The  manuscript, 

the  character  and  fate  of  which  S.  H.  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  153.)  is  anxious  to  investigate,  contained 
books  iii.-vii.,  inclusive,  of  the  work  of  Servetus 
De  Trinitate ; and  as  these  fragments  differed 
j somewhat  from  the  printed  text,  they  were  pro- 
I bably  the  first,  or  an  early,  draft  (not  neces- 

I sarily  in  the  author’s  handwriting)  of  part  of  the 
Christianismi  Restitutio.  The  purchaser  of  this 

' MS.,  at  the  sale  of  Du  Fay’s  library  in  Paris  in 
. the  year  1725,  was  the  Count  de  Hoym,  ambassador 
to  France  from  Poland.  I beg  to  refer  your  cor- 
respondent to  pp.  214-18.  of  the  Historia  Michaelis 
Serveti,  by  Henr.  ab  Allwoerden,  published  with 
Mosheim’s  approbation,  Helmstad.  1728. 

Both  a “Note”  and  a “Query”  might  be 
founded  on  a memorable  passage  in  the  fifth  book 
De  Trinitate,  in  which  Servetus,  long  before  Har- 
vey, explains  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  R.  G. 

Caxton's  Printing-office  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  99.  122. 
142.). — It  is  a pity  Mr.  Nichols  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  see,  and,  having  seen,  to  notice  in 
his  first  communication,  that  Abbot  Islip  was 
' mentioned  in  the  passage  from  S tow’s  Survey  cited 
j by  Mr.  Rimbault.  As  that  gentleman  quotes 
I ' from,  I believe,  the  second  edition  of  the  Survey, 

ii  I may  be  allowed  to  doubt,  until  it  is  clearly 
: shown,  that  “ Islip’s  name  has  been  introduced 
i by  the  error  of  some  subsequent  writer.”  But 
! supposing  this  to  be  so,  it  would  in  no  way  affect 
' the  only  question  which  is  material.  Who  was 

! Caxton’s  patron  ? nor  touch  the  accuracy  of  the 

I I Life  of  Caxton,  which  Mr.  Nichols  seems  de- 
. : sirous  of  impeaching.  I am  anxious  to  point  this 
' ' out,  because  I feel  it  right  to  vindicate  to  the  ut- 

■ most,  where  they  deserve  it,  useful  works,  which, 

1 1 like  the  little  volume  I am  writing  of,  are  pub- 
j ' lished  at  a priee  that  ensures  for  them  a circulation 
1 ! of  almost  unlimited  extent.  Arun. 

Somagia  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  120.). — This  is  the  plural 
I ; of  “somagium,”  “summagium,”  and  means  “horse- 
i 1 loads.”  It  is  a word  frequently  found  in  docu- 
!j  ments  relating  to  agrarian  matters,  and  may 
signify  the  load  packed  upon  the  horse’s  back 
I (whence  the  name  “sumpter-horse”),  or  in  a cart 
drawn  by  a horse.  Mr.  Sansom  will  find  a full 
i 


explanation  of  the  derivatives  of  its  root,  “ sagma,” 
at  p.  50.,  vol.  vii.,  of  Ducange.  J.  Bx. 

Various  Modes  of  Interment  among  the  Ancients 
(Vol  ii.,  pp.  8,  9.  22.  41.  78.). — In  modes  of  inter- 
ment some  nations  have  been  distinguished  by 
an  idiosyncrasy  almost  incredible  from  their  in- 
humanity. 

“ Barcasi,  populi  inter  Colchos  et  Iberos  morbo 
absumptos  igni  comburebant,  sed  qul  in  bello  fortiter 
occubuissent,  honoris  gratia  vulturibus  devorandos 
objiciebant.”  — iElian.  Hist.  Aiiim.  lib.  x.  “ In 
Hyicania  (refert  Cicero  in  Tusc.  Quasi,  lib.  i.  45.) 
ali  canes  solitos  fuisse,  a quibus  delaniarentur  mortui, 
eamque  optimum  Hyreanos  censuisse  sepulturam.” — 
Kircbmannus  de  Funer.  Romanorum. 

The  appendix  to  this  work  may  be  consulted  for 
this,  and  yet  greater  violations  of  the  law  of  nature 
and  nations. 

“ Apud  saniores  barbaros  ab  animalibus  discerpi 
cadavera  foedum  semper  ac  miserabile  creditum  fuit. 
Foetus  abortivi  feris  alitibusque  exponebantur  in  mon- 
tibus  ant  locis  aliis  inaccessis,  quin  et  ipsi  infantes,  &c. 
Fuit  haec  Asinina  sepultura  poena  Tyrannorum  ac 
perduellium.  (Spondan.  de  Ccemet.  S . pp.  367.  387.  et 
seqq.)  Quarn  et  victorum  insolentia  odiumque  vulgi 
implacabile  in  bostes  non  raro  exercuit.”  — Ursinus, 
Arbor.  Biblicum. 

Hyde  Recounts  for  the  Persians  who  embraced 
the  religion  of  the  Magi  not  having  adopted  the 
two  contrivances  of  corporal  dissolution  prevalent 
among  civilised  nations — cremation  or  burning,  and 
simple  inhumation — by  the  superstitious  reverence 
with  which  they  regarded  the  four  elements.  Sir 
T.  Browne  remarks  that  similar  superstitions  may 
have  had  the  same  effect  among  other  nations. 

Of  the  post-mortem  punishments  described  by 
Ducange,  the  former  was  the  customary  sepulture 
of  the  Trogloditse  ; the  latter  corresponds  with  the 
rite  of  some  of  the  Scythians  recorded  by  Statius : 

“ At  gents  in  Scytbica  suffixa  cadavera  truncis, 
Lenta  dies  sepelit  putri  liquentia  tabo.” 

I shall  be  obliged  if  you  or  a correspondent  dls  - 
posed  “ not  only  to  teach  but  to  communicate,”  will 
kindly  throw  light  on  a passage,  relating  to  the 
Trogloditm,  in  Strabo,  book  xvi.,  where  he  relates, 
“ Capras  cornu  mortuis  saxorum  cumulo  coopertis 
fuisse  superimpositum.”  T.  J. 

Guy  s Porridge-pot  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  55.). — Your  cor- 
respondent is  quite  correct,  when  he  says  “ neither 
the  armour  nor  pot  belonged  to  the  noble  Guy.” 
He  would  have  been  a guy  if  he  had  worn  the  ar- 
mour, seeing  that  it  was  made  for  a horse,  and  not 
for  a man. 

What  the  stout  old  lady  who  showed  ns  the 
“relics  of  old  Guy”  in  1847  called  “ Guy’s  breast- 
plate,” and  sometimes  his  helmet!  is  the  “croupe” 
of  a suit  of  horse  armour,  and  “ another  breast- 
plate ”a  “ poitrel.”  His  porridge-pot  is  a garrison 
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crock  of  the  sixteenth  century,  used  to  prepare 
“ sunkits”  for  the  retainers ; and  the  fork  a mili- 
tary fork  temp.  Hen.  VIII. 

The  so  called  “ Homan  swords”  are  “ anelaces,” 
and  a couteau  de  chasse  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries. 

The  “ British  weapon”  is  a hammer  at  arms 
temp.  Hen.  VIII.,  and  “ the  halbert”  a black  bill 
temp.  Hen.  VII.  The  only  weapons  correctly 
described  are  the  Spanish  rapiers. 

The  shield  with  the  “sight”  is  very  curious;  it 
weighs  thirty  pounds,  and  is  of  the  temp,  of 
Henry  yill. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  horror  of  the  old 
lady  at  our  doubting  her  version  ; she  seemed  to 
wonder  the  earth  did  not  open  and  swallow  us  for 
our  heresy.  JSTaso. 

“ Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  Guest" 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  134.). — 

“ Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  pai'ting  guest,” 

is  from  Pope  (^Imitations  of  Horace,  book  ii. 
sat.  ii.). 

Pope’s  distich,  whence  the  line  is  taken,  runs, — 

“ For  I,  who  hold  sage  Homer’s  rule  the  best. 
Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  going  guest.” 

Query.  Where  is  “ sage  Homer’s  rule”  to  be 
found  ? Husxicus. 

[The  following  additional  reply  furnishes  a solution 
of  the  Query  of  Rusticits  : — 

“ True  friendship’s  laws  are  by  this  rule  express’d, 
Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest.” 

Th  ese  lines  are  from  Pope’s  Homer,  the  Odyssey, 
Book  XV.,  lines  83  and  84.  E.  H.] 

“ A Chrysostom  to  smooths  his  Band  in  ” (Vol.  ii., 
p.  126.).  — This  Query  by  Rev.  Alfred  Gatty  is 
answered  by  referring  him  to  the  Happy  Life  of  a 
Country  Parson,  by  Swift,  beginning  with  — 

“ Parson,  these  things  in  thy  posse.ssing, 

Are  worthy  of  a bishop’s  blessing.” 

And  enumerating  amongst  them 

“ A large  Concordance  bound  long  since. 

Sermons  to  Charles  the  First  when  prince, 

A chronicle  of  ancient  standing, 

A Chrysostom  to  smoothe  thy  band  in  ; 

The  polyglott  — three  parts  — my  text, 

Howbeit  — likewise  — to  my  next.” 

T.  H.  Q. 

[C.  I.  R.  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a similar 
reference)  adds  the  concluding  line  — 

“ And  shake  his  head  at  Doctor  Swift.” 
which  would  show  that  the  verses  were  written  not  ear- 
lier than  1701,  as  Swift,  the  author,  took  his  D.  D. 
degree  in  that  year  ] 

William  of  Wykeham  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  89.). — 

“ Historica  descriptio  complectens  vitam  ac  res  gestas 
beatissimi  viri  Guilmi  Wicanii  quondam  Vintoniensis 


episcopi  et  Angliae  Cancellarii  et  fundatoris  duorum 
collegiorum  Oxoniae  et  Vintoniae.” 

is  the  title  of  a biography  of  William  of  Wykeham 
attributed  to  Thomas  Martin,  published  iu  4to. 
Oxford,  1597. 

There  is  also  a little  work  which  may  come 
under  the  head  of  biographies,  viz. : 

“ Uvedale  ( Robert)  Examination  of  Lowth’s  ob- 
jections to  the  account  given  by  Leland  of  the  pa- 
rentage of  William  of  Wykeham,”  8vo.  1801. 

Vide  Oettinger’s  Bibliographic  Biographique. 

S.  W. 

Dutch  Language  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  77.).— H.  B.  C.  re- 
commends, among  other  works,  Hendrik  Con- 
science’s novels.  These  are  in  Flemish,  not 
Dutch.  The  difference  may  not  be  great  between 
the  two ; but  one  would  hardly  recommend  to  a 
learner  of  English,  Burns’s  Poems  as  a reading- 
book.  In  1829  Dr.  Bowring  wrote  an  article, 
being  a sketch  of  Dutch  literature,  in  the  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review ; which  article  was  reprinted  in 
Amsterdam  in  the  form  of  an  18mo.  volume,  and 
which  I believe  is  still  to  be  got,  and  is  a very 
useful  guide  to  Dutch  literature.  S.  W. 

“ A frog  he  wouldf  SfC.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  45.  and  else- 
where).— I remember,  when  a boy,  to  have  heard 
an  old  aunt  repeatedly  sing  this  song;  but  the 
chorus  was  very  strange. 

“ A frog  he  would  a-wooing  ride. 

With  a rigdum  bullydiray  kymy  ; 

With  sword  and  buckler  by  his  side. 

With  a rigdum  bullydimy  kymy. 

Kymyary  kelta  cary  kymyary  kymy, 

Striinstram  paradiddle  larrabona  ringting, 
Rigdum  bullydimy  kymy.” 

A. 

City  Sanitary  Laius  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  99.).  — The  act 
of  parliament  prohibiting  the  slaughter  of  cattle 
within  the  city,  referred  to  in  the  passage  from 
Arnold's  Chronicle,  extracted  by  your  corre- 
spondent T.  S.D.,  is  the  4 Hen.  VII.  c.  3.,  which 
enacts  that  — 

“ No  butcher  shall  kill  any  flesh  within  his  scalding- 
house,  or  within  the  walls  of  London,  in  pain  to  for- 
feit for  every  ox  so  killed  12rf.  and  for  every  other 
beast  Sd.,  to  be  divided  between  the  king  and  the  pro- 
secutor.”— Bohun’s  Privilegia  Londini,  1723,  p.  480. 

Brydall,  in  his  Camera  Regis  (Bond.  1666,  p. 
114.),  quotes  the  statute  of  11  Hen.  VII.  c.  21,  as 
the  authority  for  the  “ singularity  ” attaching  to 
the  city,  that  “ butchers  shall  kill  no  beasts  in 
London.”  I believe,  however,  Bohun’s  reference 
will  be  found  to  be  the  correct  one.  The  statute 
in  question  has,  I think,  never  been  repealed ; but 
in  the  absence  of  abbatoirs,  or  other  proper  pro- 
vision for  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  without  the 
walls  of  the  city,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the 
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pains  ami  penalties  to  wliioli  the  “ contrary  doers  ” 
were  liable,  were  at  any  time  strictly  enforced. 

James  T.  IIammack. 

Saiiitar;/  Laws  of  other  Dat/s  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  99.). — 
The  statute  referred  to  by  T,  S.  D.  in  his  article, 
by  which  “it  is  ordeigned  y*^  no  such  slaughter  of 
best  shuld  be  used  or  had  within  this  cite,”  was 
no  doubt 4 & 5 Henry  VIE.  c.  3.,  intituled  “ An  Act 
that  no  Butcher  slea  any  Manner  of  Beast  within 
the  walls  of  London.”  The  penalty  is  only  twelve- 
pence  for  an  ox  or  a cow,  and  eightpence  for  any 
smaller  animal.  The  act  itself  seems  unrepealed, 
but  the  penalties  are  too  small  at  the  present  day 
to  abate  the  nuisance.  C.  R.  Soc. 

Michael  Scott,  the  Wizard  (Vol.ii.,  p.  120.). — I 
have  now  lying  before  me  a small  duodecimo, 
Lugdini,  1584,  entitled  — 

“ Alberti  Magiii  de  Secretis  Mulierum  libellus, 
scholiis  auctus  et  a mendis  repurg.atus,” 

to  which  is  appended  a work  of  the  wizard’s  “ ob 
materi®  similitudinem,” 

“ Michae'is  Scoti  pbilosopbi  De  Secretis  Naturae 
Opusculum.” 

E.S.T. 

Clerical  Costume  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  22.). — Possibly  the 
answer  to  tins  Query  may  be  found  in  the  passage 
from  Bacon’s  History  of  Life  and  Death,  in  the 
third  part  of  the  Instauratio  Ma^na,  which  I copy 
below  from  Craik’s  Bacon  and  his  Writings,  vol.  iii. 
p.  45. : — 

“ Same  report  that  they  have  found  great  benefit  in 
the  conservation  of  their  health  by  wearing  scarlet 
waistcoats  next  their  skin  and  under  their  shirts,  as 
well  down  to  their  nether  parts  as  on  the  upper.” 

From  the  quantity  of  serge  bought,  as  well  as 
from  the  nature  of  the  material,  I think  it  likely  it 
might  be  required  for  the  purpose  here  noticed'  by 
Bacon,  and  not  for  an  outer  waistcoat.  Arun. 

The  Curfew  (Vol.ii.,  p.  103.). — As  Naboc  can, 
I imagine,  only  get  a perfect  list  of  the  places 
where  the  curfew  is  still  rung  by  the  contributions 
of  scattered  correspondents,  I will  furnish  my  mite 
by  informing  him  that  a very  short  time  ago  it 
was  rung  at  Sturminster  Newton  in  Dorsetshire. 

J.Bt. 

Welsh  Language ; Armenian  Language  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  136.). — Jarltzberg  will  find  no  Welsh  dic- 
tionary with  the  part  reversed.  I possess  a dic- 
tionary in  Welsh  and  English,  in  two  volumes,  by 
Pugh,  published  in  1832,  which  is  one  of  the  best. 
The  one  in  two  volumes  by  Walters  is  in  English 
and  Welsh,  and  is  also  one  of  the  best.  The  four 
volumes  would  make  a good  dictionary.  The  best 
grammar  is,  I think,  Pugh’s.  See  the  Welsh  book- 
seller in  Holywell  Street:  I believe  his  name  is 
Williams. 


Father  Charaick  compiled  the  History  of  Ar- 
menia from  the  historical  works  of  several  authors, 
which  was  published  at  Venice  in  1786 ; and  in 
1811  an  abridgment  thereof,  which  was  translated 
by  Mr.  Acdall,  of  Calcutta,  in  1827.  See  Messrs. 
Allen  and  Co.’s  Catalogue  of  Oriental  Worhs,  at 
whose  house  these,  and  translations  of  other  works 
(particularly  the  History  of  Vartan  and  the  Me- 
moirs of  Artemi),  may  be  procured.  I think 
Jarltzberg  will  find  a dictionary  in  Armenian 
and  French.  I saw  a notice  of  one  a short  time 
since.  (See  Bernard  Quaritch.)  In  1841,  Peter- 
man published  at  Berlin,  Porta  Ling.  Orient.,  sive 
Elenienta  Ling.  Syr.,  Chald.,  Arab.,  &c.  &c.,  which 
I think  contains  an  Armenian  grammar.  See 
Williams  and  Norgate;  also  a list  of  Klaproth’s 
works.  Aredjid  Kooez. 

Armenian  Language  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  136.).  — In 
reply  to  Jarltzberg,  I can  answer  that  Lord 
Byron  did  not  compose  the  English  part  of 
Aucher’s  Armenian  and  English  Grammar.  A 
very  learned  friend  of  mine  was  at  St.  Lazero,  in 
Venice,  and  knew  both  Aucher  and  Lord  Byron. 
Lord  Byron  was  taking  lessons  in  Armenian,  and 
a few  of  his  exercises  were  introduced  into  Aiicher’s 
Grammar,  which  was  written  for  Armenians  to 
learn  English,  with  which  language  Aucher  was 
quite  fiuniliar,  having  resided  four  years  in  Lon- 
don. But  a new  Armenian  and  English  Grammar 
has  recently  been  published.  There  is  one,  very 
rare,  in  Armenian  and  Latin,  and  another  in  Ar- 
menian, modern  Greek,  and  Italian.  I have  just 
seen  John  Banyan’s  Pilgrim's  Progress  in  vulgar 
Armenian,  with  plates,  published  at  Smyrna;  and 
the  Prayers  of  St.  Hierses,  in  twenty-four  lan- 
guages, Venice,  1837,  of  which  Armenian  is  one. 
Several  works  in  Armenian  have  been  published 
at  Calcutta.  Henry  Wilkinson. 

Brom[)ton. 

North  Sides  of  Churchyards  unconsecrated  (V ol. 
ii.,  p.  55.).  — The  strong  preference  given  to  the 
south  side  of  the  churchyard  is  traceable  to  two 
principal  causes ; first  and  chiefly,  because  the 
churchyard  cross  was  always  placed  hei'e ; se- 
condly, because  this  is  the  sunny  side  of  the 
churchyard.  The  cross,  the  emblem  of  all  the 
Christian’s  hopes,  the  bright  sun  shining  on  the 
holy  ground,  figurative  of  the  sun  of  righteousness, 
could  not  fail  to  bring  to  mind  the  comforting  as- 
surance that  they  who  slept  around  would  one 
day  rise  again.  And  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
congregation  entered  the  church  by  the  south  and 
principal  door,  another  cause  of  the  preference 
was  the  hope  that  the  sight  of  the  resting  places 
of  those  of  their  friends  and  neighbours  who  had 
died  in  the  communion  of  the  church,  might  re- 
mind the  survivors  each  time  they  repaired  to  the 
house  of  prayer  to  remember  them  in  their  sup- 
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plications.  There  is  not,  however,  I believe,  the 
slightest  reason  for  considering  that  the  north  side 
of  the  churchyard  was  left  unconsecrated,  nor  do 
I think  it  possible  that  such  could  ever  be  the 
case,  inasmuch  as  all  consecrated  ground  was  re- 
quired to  be  fenced  off  from  that  which  was  unhal- 
lowed. But  the  north  side  has  always  been  con- 
sidered inferior  to  the  south.  For  example ; ■ — 
excommunicated  persons  were  at  one  time  buried 
outside  the  precincts  of  the  churchyard,  which,  of 
course,  would  not  have  been  necessary  if  any  part 
had  been  left  unconsecrated ,-  nor  are  instances 
of  this  practice  wanting  since  the  Reformation.* 
And  when  discipline  began  to  be  relaxed,  and 
murderers  were  interred  even  within  the  church 
itself,  it  was  still  on  the  north  side.f  Tt  is  very 
usual  in  small  country  parishes  to  find  the  north 
side  of  the  churchyard  without  a single  grave,  nor 
is  it  generally  resorted  to  until  the  south  side  is 
fully  occupied.  It  would  be  difficult  to  mention 
another  instance  of  a prejudice  so  universal,  ex- 
isting so  long  after  the  causes  of  it  have  mainly 
passed  away. 

I cannot  conclude  without  expressing  the  ex- 
treme interest  which,  though  he  seems  not  to  be 
aware  of  it,  attaches  to  the  statement  of  your  cor- 
respondent, to  the  effect  that  he  had  on  two 
occasions,  namely,  on  the  Revel  Sunday,  and  on 
another  festival,  observed  the  game  of  football  in 
a churchyard  in  the  West  of  England.  It  is, 
indeed,  interesting  to  find  that  relics  of  a custom 
which,  however  repugnant  to  our  notions,  was 
sanctioned  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  best 
days  of  our  church,  still  linger  in  some  of  our 
rural  districts ; thus  amply  bearing  out  the  mention 
made  by  Bishop  Peirs  more  than  two  centuries 
ago,  of  the  attachment  of  the  people  of  the  west 
to,  and  “ how  very  much  they  desired  the  con- 
tinuance of,”  these  ancient  celebrations.  For  the 
letter  of  the  prelate,  which  was  addressed  to  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  and  for  many  valuable  details  with 
respect  to  dedication  festivals,  and  the  observance 
of  Sundays  in  former  times,  I would  refer  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  matter  to  the  Hierur- 
gia  Anglicanm,  Aron. 

“ Sir  Hilary  charged  at  Agincourt" — Your  cor- 
respondent B.  H.  C , who,  atVol.  ii,,  p.  158.,  inquires 
after  the  author  and  answer  to  this  charade,  might 
have  easily  ascertained  that  the  author  was  the 
late  Mack  worth  Praed,  and  that  the  answer  is 
“ Good-night.”  I believe  your  correspondent  has 
been  guilty  of  some  verbal  inaccuracies,  which 
makes  the  answer  appear  not  so  pertinent  to  his 


* See  Parish  Register  of  Hart,  Durham,  December 
17th,  1596;  of  St.  Nicholas,  Newcastle,  December  31st, 
1664. 

f Parish  Register  of  St.  Nicholas,  Newcastle, 
August  1st,  1616,  and  August  13th,  1620. 


version  as  it  really  is ; but  I have  not  the  original 
at  hand.  Some  few  years  ago,  the  charade  ap- 
peared in  a Cambridge  paper,  with  a story  about 
Sir  Walter  Scott  having  sent  it  anonymously  to 
Queen  Adelaide.  This  was  contradicted,  and  the 
real  author  named  in  a subsequent  number  of  the 
newspaper,  and  a metrical  solution  given,  amongst 
others,  of  the  charade,  with  which,  though  I believe 
I could  recollect  it,  I will  not  trouble  the  Editor 
of  “Notes  and  Queries.”  I think  the  charade 
first  appeared  in  a cheap  periodical,  which  was  set 
on  foot  by  the  parties  concerned  in  Knigh’fs 
Quarterly.  J.  H.  L. 

“ Sir  Hilary  charged  at  Agincourt  ” (Vol.  ii., 
p.  158). — This  enigma  was  written  by  the  late  Win- 
throp  Mackworth  Praed,  and  appeared  in  Knight's 
Quarterly  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  469. : whether  solved 
or  soluble,  I cannot  say. 

May  I here  express  my  concurrence  in  an  opinion 
expressed  in  a very  recent  number  of  the  Examiner, 
that  a collected  edition  of  Mr.  Praed’s  poems  is 
wanted  ? C.  H.  Cooper. 

Cambridge,  August  5.  1850. 

Unicorn  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  136.).  — King  James  I. 
abandoned  the  red  dragon  of  Henry  VII.  as  one 
of  the  supporters  of  the  royal  arms  of  England, 
and  substituted  the  unicorn,  one  of  the  supporters 
of  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland.  S.  S.  S. 

Abbey  of  St.  Wandrille,  Normandy  (Vol.  i., 
pp.  338.  382.  486.).  — As  the  Vicar  of  Ecclesfield 
appears  interested  in  the  history  of  this  abbey,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  which  I am  at 
present  living,  I forward  the  following  list  of  works 
which  have  relation  to  the  subject,  including  the 
Chronicle,  extracts  from  which  have  already  been 
given  by  Gastros  : — 

“ Briefve  Chronique  de  I’Abbaye  de  St.  Wandrille, 
publiee  par  la  premiere  fois,  d’apres  le  Cartiilaire  de 
St.  Wandrille,  de  Marcoussis  M.  S.  du  XVI.  siecle,  de 
la  Bibllotheque  de  Rouen  par  M.  A.  Potter.” — Revue 
Retrospective  Normande,  Rouen,  1842. 

“ Le  Trisergon  de  I’Abbaye  de  Fontenelle  (or  St. 
Wandrille),  en  Normandie,  par  Dom  Alexis  Breard. 
M.S.  du  XVII.  siecle.”  — Bibliothique  de  Rouen, 
M.  S.  S.  Y.  110. 

“ Appendix  ad  Cbronicon  Fontanellense  in  Spiclleg. 
Acberii,  t.  ii.  p.  285. 

“ Gallia  Christiana,  vol.  ii.,  in  fo.,  page  155.,  (con- 
taining the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Normandy). 

“ Acta  sanctor  ord.  St.  Bened.  tom.  v.  — Miracula 
Wandregisili. 

“ Essais  sur  I’Abbaye  de  St.  Wandrille,  par  Lang- 
lois,”  in  8vo.  Rouen,  1827, 

Several  books  formerly  belonging  to  this  monas- 
tery, are  now  in  the  public  library  at  Havre.  W.  J. 

Havre. 

Russian  Language  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  152.). — A James 
Heard  wrote  a grammar  of  this  language,  and  pub- 
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lislied  it  at  St.  Petersburg!),  in  1827.  Mr.  Ileard 
also  published  a volume  of  Themes,  or  Exercises, 
to  his  grammar,  in  the  same  year.  I am  not  ac- 
I quainted  with  any  other  Russian  grammar  written 
in  English. 

Ilainoniere  published  his  Grammaire  Itusse  at 
' Paris  in  1817 ; and  Gretsch  (not  Grotsch)  pub- 
I lished  (in  Russian)  his  excellent  grainmar  at  St. 
I Petersburg!)  about  thirty  years  ago.  A French 
! translation  appeared  at  the  same  place  in  1828,  in 
! 2 vols.  8vo.,  by  ReifF. 

I In  t\\Q  Bevue  Encyclopedique  for  1829,  p.  702., 

I so)ne  curious  details  will  be  found  respecting  the 
various  Russian  gran))nars  then  in  existoice. 
Jhppe’s  Bussian  Grammar  is  possibly  a misprint 
for  Tappe,  whose  gra))imar,  written  i))  Gern)an,  is 
a good  one.  Besides  these,  the  titles  of  some  twenty 
: other  Russian  gra)))mars,  in  Russian,  French,  or 
I German,  co))ld  be  mentioned. 

I The  anthologies  published  by  Dr.  Bowring, 

\ besides  his  Russian,  Dutch,  and  Spanish,  are  the 
Magyar,  Bohemian,  Servian,  and  Polish. 

Writing  from  Oxford,  where  the  first  Russian 
granimar  ever  published  was  printed,  as  your  cor- 
respondent Jabltzberg  correctly  states,  perhaps 
it  )uay  interest  him,  or  his  friend,  who,  he  says,  is 
about  to  go  to  Russia,  to  be  informed  (should  he 
not  already  be  aware  of  the  fi)ct)  that  a “ Course 
of  Lectures  on  Russian  Literature  ” was  delivered 
in  this  university,  by  Professor  Trithen,  at  Sir 
Robert  Tayler’s  Institution,  in  the  winter  of  1849. 

J.  M. 

Oxford,  Aug.  6.  1850. 


A very  interesting  contribution  to  our  early  national 
literature,  as  well  as  to  legendary  history,  has  lately  been 
I published  by  Dr.  Nicolaus  Delius  of  Bonn.  He  has 
I edited  in  a small  octavo  volume,  published  at  a very  mo- 
I derate  price,  Maistre  Jiace’s  St.  Nicholas,  an  old  French 
I poem,  by  the  poetical  Canon  of  Bayeux,  whose  Roman 
I de  Ron  et  des  Dues  de  Normandie,  edited  by  Pluquet, 

I and  Roman  de  Brut,  edited  by  Le  Roux  de  Lincy,  are, 
I doubtless,  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers.  The  pre- 
I sent  valuable  edition  to  the  published  works  of  Maistre 
j Wace,  is  edited  from  two  Oxford  MSS.,  viz..  No.  270. 

I of  the  Douce  Collection,  and  No.  86.  of  the'  Digby 
Collection  in  the  Bodleian  ; and  to  add  to  the  interest 
of  the  present  work,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  English 
readers.  Dr.  Delius  has  appended  to  it  the  old 
English  metrical  life  of  Saint  Nicolas  the  Bischnp,  from 
the  curious  series  of  Lives  and  Legends  which  Mr. 
Black  has  recently  shown  to  have  been  composed  by 
Robert  of  Gloucester. 

We  have  received  the  following  Catalogue  : — John 
Russell  Smith’s  (4.  Old  Compton  Street,  Soho) 
Part  IV.  for  1850.  of  a Catalogue  of  Choice,  Useful, 
and  Curious  Books  in  most  Departments  of  Literature. 


to  C0rrcSp0uifcnt^. 

Volume  the  First  of  Notes  and  Queries,  with 
Title-page  and  very  copious  Index,  is  now  ready,  price 
9s.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth,  and  may  be  hud,  by  order,  of  all 
Boohsellers  and  Neiusmeri. 

The  Monthly  Part  for  July,  being  the  second  of  Vol.  II., 
is  also  now  ready,  price  1 s. 

Notes  and  Queries  may  be  procured  by  the  Trade  at 
noon  on  Friday ; so  that  our  country  Subscribers  ought 
to  experience  no  difficulty  in  receiving  it  regularly.  Many 
of  the  country  Booksellers  are,  probably,  not  yet  aware  of 
this  arrangement,  which  enables  them  to  receive  Copies  in 
their  Saturday  parcels. 

Janus  Dousa.  The  Notes  on  Folk  Lore  have  been 
received  and  will  be  used  very  shortly.  The  Queries  just 
received  shall  be  duly  inserted. 

Errata. — In  No  41.,  p.  1G6.,  col.  1.,  line  8 from  bottom,  for 
Cordius"  read  Cardin.^' \ p.  171.,  1.29.,  for  “havers”  read 
“ barer  ” ; and  p.  172.,  1.  24.,  for  “ Murton  ” read  “ Mufrton.” 


GREATLY  REDUCED  IN  PRICE. 

ATRES  ECCLESIASTICI  ANGLICANI. 

— This  Series  of  the  English  Fathers  of  the  Church,— 
commencing  with  Aldhelm,  the  first  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  which 
see  he  held  from  a.d.  705  to  709,  and  including  Venerable  Bede, 
the  father  of  English  History,  who  died  in  735 ; Boniface,  the 
English  Aposile  to  the  Germans,  whose  martyrdom  took  place  in 
754  ; Lanfuanc,  to  whose  influence  over  the  Conqueror  the  En- 
glish owed  what  liberty  William  still  allowed  them  to  enjoy; 
Beter  of  Blois,  the  gossiping  but  querulous  archdeacon  of  Bath  ; 
Thomas  a Becket,  the  greatest  churchman  of  any  time,  and  the 
fearless  upholder  of  the  rights  of  the  Church  against  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  Crown  and  his  contemporaries  ; honest  plain-spoken 
John  of  Salisbury;  and  the  specious  Ernulph,  Bishop  of 
Lisieux,  whose  works  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  court 
intrigues  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II., — is  edited  by  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Giles,  formerly  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 

The  entire  Series  consists  of  Thirty-five  Volumes,  8vo.  ; the 
price  of  which  has  been  reduced  from  18/.  19s.  Qd.  to  9/.,  if  taken 
in  complete  sets.,  of  which  only  a very  small  number  remain  un- 
sold ; or  separately  as  follows : — 

ALDHELMI  Opera,  1 vol.  8vo.  6s.  (published  at  10s.  6rf.) 
BEDiE  VENERABILIS  Opera,  12vo1s.8vo.  3/.  3s.  (pub.at6/.fis.) 
BONIFACII  Opera,  2 vols.  8vo.  I2s.  fpublished  at  1/.  Is.) 
PETRI  BLESENSIS  Opera,  4 vols.  8vo.  1/.  4s.  (pub.  at  2/,  8s.) 
THOIVEE  CANTUARIENSIS,  HERBERT  DE  BOREHAMI 
Opera,  &c.,  8 vols.  2/.  16s.  (published  at  4/.  16s.) 
RANFRANCI  Opera,  2 vols.  12s.  (published  at  1/.  Is.) 
ARNULFI  Opera,  1 vol.  6s.  (published  at  lOs.  6rf.)| 

JOHANNIS  SARESBERIENSIS  Opera,  5 vols.  8vo.  1/.  10s. 
(published  at  'll.  12s.  6d.) 

On  sale  by  D.  Nutt,  270.  Strand  : and  I-L  Washbournb,  18.  New 
Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars.]. 


NEW  WORK  ON  THE  GREEK  DRAMA.  . 

In  12mo.,  price  4s.  (with  a Plan  of  a Greek  Theatre.) 

The  ATHENIAN  STAGE,  a Handbook  for 

Students.  From  the  German  of  Witzschel,  by  the  Rev. 
R.  B.  Paul,  M.A.  ; and  edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold, 

Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  and  Waterloo  Place  : 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Editors, 

1.  HANDBOOK  of  GRECIAN  ANTIQUI- 

TIES. 3s.  64. 

2.  HANDBOOK  of  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

3s.  Gd. 

3.  PIAKDBOOK  of  GREEK  SYNONYMES. 

6s.  Gd. 
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AMTiQUARiAN,  HERALDIC,  AIMD  FOREIGN  WORKS, 

DICTIONARIES,  CRAMMARS,  ETC. 

SOLD  BY  BERNARD  QUARITCH,  16.  CASTLE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE. 


Adehing*s  Worterbucb  der  Hoch-DeHtschen  Mimdari,  mit  be» 
standiger  Vergleichung  der  librlgen  Mundarten,besonders  sber 
der  Oberdentschen,  best  edition,  by  Schdiiberger,  4 vols.  4to., 
calf,  gilt,  marbled  edges,  2/,  2s.  Wien,  iSJl. 

Aidrete,  del  Origen  de  la  Lengua  Castellana  o Romance  (an  Old- 
Spanisb  Dictionary),  folio,  ¥dlam,  155.  Madrid,I674, 

Aoderson’i  Royal  Genealogies,  or  the  Genealogical  Tables  of 
Emperors,  Kings,  and  Princes,  from  Adam  to  these  times,  folio, 
hf.  bd.  scarce,  265.  1732. 

Annals  of  Ireland,  by  the  Four  Masters,  translated  from  the 
Original  Irish  by  Owen  Gonnellan,  Esq.,  with  Additions  by  Mac 
Dermott,4to.,  morocco  super- extra,  gilt  edges,  305.  Dublin,  1846. 
Bergomensis  (J.  F,  Foresti)  Supplementitm  Chronicarum,  ab 
exordio  mundl  ad  annum  1502,  folio,  numerous  woodcuts,  mo° 
nastic  binding,  125,  Ven.  1503, 

Balu2e,  Histoire  Genealogiqus  de  la  Maison  d’Auvergne,  2 vols, 
folio,  numerous  plates  of  Coats  of  Arms  and  Monumental 
Effigies,  calf  gilt,  205.  Paris,  1708, 

— — , another  copy,  2 vols.  folio,  numerous  fine  Coats  of  Arms, 
the  corners  of  one  volume  damaged,  calf,  IO5.  6if,  Paris,  1708, 
Brunsvicensium  Rerum  Scriptcres  cura  G.  G,  Leibni'.ii,  3 vols. 
folio,  calf,  fine  copy,  27.  1 65,  Hanover^,  1707. 

Ao  indispensable  work  to  the  student  of  the  Ancient  His- 
tory and  Lito'-ature  of  Germany. 

Caedmou*s  Metrical  'Paraphrase  of  parts  of  Holy  Scripture  in 
Ang'o-Saxon,  with  Translation  by  Thorpe,  imp.  8vo.  bds., 
125. 6d.  1832, 

Campers  Wdrtarbuch  der  Deutseben  Spraehe,  6 vols.  imp.  4to., 
hf,  bd.  russia  extra,  uncut,  top  edges  gilt,  fine  copy,  37.  35. 

Braunschweig,  1807-13. 
Caraffia  Family,  Aldimari,  Historfa  Genealogica  della  Famiglia 
Carafa,  3 vols,  folio,  numerous  very  fine  portraits  and  Coats  of 
Arms,  fine  copy  in  vellum,  scarce,  285.  Napoli,  1691. 

Carpentier,  Alphabetium  Tironianum,  sen  nctas  Tironis  expli- 
candi  methodus,  folio,  with  numerous  Short-band  Alphabets, 
Diplomas,  Charters,  &c.  of  Louis  the  Pious,  hf.  bd.  calf,  95. 

Paris,  1747. 

Codex  Traditionum  Corbejenslum  Diplomatarium  Sarachonis 
Abbatis  Registrura,  cum  notis  Falcke,  thick  folio,  fae-sim!les  of 
Old  Deeds,  &e.,  vellum,  185.  Lips.  1752, 

Corneille,  CEuvres  de,  avec  les  commentaires  de  Voltaire,  12  vols. 

8vo,  best  edition,  newly  hf.  bd.  calf,  865.  Paris,  1817, 

Diedonario  de  la  Lingua  Castellana  por  la  Real  Academia  Es- 
panola,  tercera  edieion,  folio,  calf  neat,  125.  Madrid,  1791, 
Edwards,  Recherches  sur  les  Langues  Celtiques,  8vo.  sd.  65. 

Paris,  Imprimerie  Royale,  1844. 

A very  valuable  and  learned  Celtic  Polyglott  Grammar,  giving 
a Comparative  View  of  the  Breton,  Gseiic,  Welsh,  Irish,  Cor» 
nish,  and  Basque  Languages. 

Enderbie’s  Cambria  Triumphans,  or  Britain  in  its  perfect  Lustre, 
showing  the  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  that  Illustrious  Nation; 
the  Succession  of  their  Kings  and  Princes,  from  the  first  to 
King  Charles,  2 vols.  in  I,  folio,  Large  Paper,  numerous  Coats 
of  Arms,  bds,  leather  back,  uncut,  185, 

London,  1661,  (Bagster,  1810). 
Faereyinga-Saga  ellerFaeroboernes  Historie,  in  Icelandic,  Danish, 
and  the  Faroer  Dialect,  by  RafOj  imp.  8vo.  Large  Paper,  bds. 
75.  6d.  Kiob.  1832. 

Heioeken,  Idde  generale  d\me  Conpction  complette  d’Estampes 
et  Dissertation  sur  Forigine  de  la  Gravure,  plates,  calf,  I85.  1771. 
Johnson’s  Dictionary,  Todd's  last  and  best  edition,  3 vols.  4to, 
calf  gilt,  57.  1827. 

Junil  Htymologicum  Anglseanum,  edidit  Lye,  folio,  portrait 
by  Veriue,  calf,  185.  Oxf.  1743. 

A most  important  work  for  the  study  of  English  Etymologies. 
Jurisprudentia  Keroica,  sive  de  Jure  Belgarum  circa  Nobiiitatem 
et  Insignia,  folio,  several  hundred  Coats  of  Arms,  all  beautifully 
emblazoned  in  gold,  silver,  and  colours,  calf,  A beautiful  b-  ok, 

rare,  325.  Bruxelles,  1668, 


Karamsin,  Plistolre  de  FEmpire  de  Rusile,  11  vols.  8vo.  (pub,  at 
27.  155.)  sd,  165.  Paris,  1819-26. 

This  French  translation  has  been  made  under  the  patronage 
of  the  author,  who  has  added  many  notes  and  references.  Ka» 
ramsfn  Is  the  greatest  of  all  the  Russian  writers. 

Koch,  Histoire  abregee  des  Traites  de  Paix  entre  les  Puissances 
de  FEurope,  depuis  la  Paix  de  Westphalie  jusqu’S.  181.5,  16 
vols.  8vo.,  stained,  sewed,  32s.  Paris,  IHS7-18, 

A most  important  coUection,  originally  published  at  67. 165. 6cf. 
and  seldom  met  under  price, 

Lapponic  Bible.  Tat  Ailes  Tialog,  Abme  ja  Adda  Testamenta, 
3 vois.  4to  bds.  245.  Herndsandesne,  1811. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

The  history  of  books  and  periodicals  of  a similar 
cliaracter  ou<iht  to  be  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  tliis  work.  Tlie  number  of  works  in 
which  answers  liave  been  given  to  proposed  ques- 
tions is  not  small.  Not  to  mention  the  Spectator 
and  its  imitators,  nor  the  class  of  almanacs  wliicli 
give  riddles  and  problems,  nor  matberaatical  peri- 
odicals of  a more  extensive  character, — tliough  all 
tliese  ought  to  be  discussed  in  course  of  time, — ■ 
there  yet  remains  a class  of  books  in  whicli  general 
questions  proposed  by  the  public  are  answered 
periodically,  either  by  the  public  or  by  the  editors. 
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Perhaps  an  account  of  one  of  these  may  bring  out 
others. 

In  1736  and  1737  appeared  the  Weelihj  Oracle; 
or,  Universal  Library.  Published  by  a Society  of 
Gentlemen.  One  folio  .sheet  was  publislied  weekly, 
usually  ending  in  the  middle  of  a sentence. 
(Query.  AVhat  is  tlie  teclinical  name  for  this  mode 
of  publication?  If  none,  wliat  ought  to  be  ?)  I 
have  one  folio  volume  of  seventy  numbers,  at  tlie 
end  of  which  notice  of  suspension  is  given,  with 
prospect  of  revival  in  another  form : probably  no 
more  was  published.  Tlie  introduction  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  editorial  staff : to  wit,  a learned 
divine  who  “ hatli  entered  witli  so  much  discern- 
ment into  the  true  spirit  of  the  schoolmen,  espe- 
cially Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus,  that  he 
is  qualified  to  resolve,  to  a liair’s  breadth,  tlie  nicest 
cases  of  conscience.”  A physician  who  “ knows, 
to  a mathematical  point,  the  just  tone  and  har- 
mony of  the  rising  pulses  . ...”  A lawyer 

who  “ what  he  this  day  has  proved  to  be  a con- 
tingent remainder,  to-morrow  he  will  with  equal 
learning  show  must  operate  as  an  executory  devise 
or  as  a springing  use.”  A philosopher  “able  to 
give  the  true  reason  of  all  things,  from  the  com- 
position of  watches,  to  the  raising  of  minced  pies 
. . . and  will),  if  he  is  closely  questioned  about 

the  manner  of  squaring  the  circle,  or  by  wliat 
means  tlie  perpetual  motion,  or  longitude,  may  be 
discovered,  we  believe  has  honesty,  and  we  are  sure 

that  he  has  skill  enoug'li  to  say  that  he  knows 

nothing  of  the  matter.”  A moral  ])hilosopher  who 
has  “ discovered  a perpetuum  mobile  of  govern- 
ment.” An  eminent  virtuoso  who  understands 
“ what  is  the  best  pickle  to  preserve  a rattle-snake 
or  an  Egyptian  mummy,  better  than  the  nature  of 
the  government  he  lives  under,  or  the  economy 
and  welfare  of  himself  and  family.”  Lastly,  a man 
of  mode.  “ Him  the  beaus  and  the  ladies  may 
consult  in  the  affairs  of  love,  dress,  and  equipage.” 

There  is  a great  deal  of  good  answering  to  tole- 
rably rational  questions,  mixed  with  some  attemjits 
at  humour,  and  other  eccentricities,  and  occasion- 
ally a freedom,  both  of  question  and  answer,  by 
wliicb  we  might,  were  it  advisable,  confirm  the 
fact,  that  the  decorums  of  1736  and  of  1850  are 
two  different  things. 
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First,  as  an  instance  of  a question  and  answer, 
which  might  do  as  well  (if  the  record  be  correct) 
for  the  present  publication. 

“ Q.  We  read  in  our  public  papers  of  the  Pope’s 
Bull  and  the  Pope’s  Brief;  pray,  Gentlemen,  what  is 
the  difference  between  them  ? 

“ A.  They  differ  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Great  Seal  and  Privy  Seal  do  here  in  England.  The  Bull 
being  of  the  highest  authority  where  the  papal  power 
extends;  the  Brief  is  of  less  authority.  The  Bull  has 
a leaden  seal  upon  silk  affixed  to  the  foot  of  the  instru- 
ment, as  the  wax  under  the  Great  Seal  is  to  our  letters 
patent.  The  Brief  has  sub  annulo  piscatoris  upon  the 
side.” 

Query.  Is  this  answer  complete  and  correct  ? 

Now  for  another  specimen  : 

“ Q.  Wise  Oracle  show, 

A good  reason  wiry. 

When  from  tavern  we  go. 

You’re  welcome  they  cry. 

“ A.  The  reason  is  plain, 

’Cause  doubtful  to  know. 

Till  seeing  their  gain, 

If  you  came  well  or  no.” 

The  following  is  an  example  of  unanswerable 
refutation.  To  show  why  a man  has  not  one  rib 
less  than  a woman,  it  is  stated  that  imperfections 
are  not  hereditary ; as  in  the  case  of 

“ One  Mr.  L , an  honest  sailor  not  far  from 

Stepney,  who  has  but  one  arm,  and  who  cannot  walk 
himself  without  the  assistance  of  a wooden  leg,  and 
yet  has  a son,  born  some  years  after  the  amputation  of 
his  own  limbs,  whom  he  has  bred  both  a fiddler  and  a 
dancing  master.” 

One  more,  not  for  the  wretched  play  upon  words, 
but  because  it  may  make  a new  Query, — What 
does  it  all  mean? 

“ Q.  Gentlemen,  in  the  preamble  to  the  late  Earl 
of  Oxford’s  patent,  I observed,  ‘ And  whom  they  have 
congratulated  upon  his  escape  from  the  rage  of  a flagi- 
tious parricide.’  I desire  to  know  by  whom,  at  what 
time,  and  in  what  manner,  the  said  parricide  was  to 
have  been  committed. 

“ A.  Was  to  have  been ! He  actually  was  com- 
mitted— to  Newgate.  ’ 

So  much  for  some  of  the  “N’otes  and  Queeries” 
(as  the  word  ought  to  be  spelt)  of  a century  ago. 

M. 


COLLAR  or  ss. 

“ -All  the  ensigns  and  marks  of  honour  appertaining 
to  persons  of  highest  distinction,  are  equestrian.”  — 
Selmasius. 

■The  interest  which  attaches  to  this  very  ancient 
and  distinguished  ensign  of  chivalrous  honour  will 
excuse  the  introduction  into  your  pages  of  a fuller 
dissertation  upon  the  subject  than  what  appears 
in  “jSTotes  and  Queries,”  Nos.  39.  and  41.,  in 


answer  to  the  several  questions  put  by  your  cor- 
respondents B.  and  <i'. 

After  referring  to  the  papers  on  the  Collar  of 
SS.,  and  other  collars  of  livery,  published  a few 
years  ago  in  the  Gentlemans  Magazine,  and  his 
intention  to  arrange  them,  and  other  additional 
collections  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  shape  of  a 
small  volume,  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols  proceeds  to  say: 

“ As  a direct  answer  to  B.’s  question,  ‘ Is  there  any 
list  of  persons  who  were  honoured  with  that  badge, 
(viz.,  the  Collar  of  SS.  ?)’,  I may  reply,  No.  Persons 
were  not,  in  fact,  ‘ honoured  with  the  badge,’  in  the 
sense  that  persons  are  now  decorated  with  stars,  crosses, 
or  medals  ; but  the  livery  collar  was  assumed  by  par- 
ties holding  a certain  position.  So  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, these  were  either  knights  attached  to  the  royal 
household  or  service,  who  wore  gold  or  gilt  collars,  or 
esquires  in  the  like  position  who  wore  silver  collars.” 

From  the  statute  for  the  regulation  of  apparel, 
passed  in  the  2nd  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
it  is  ordained  that  — 

“ All  the  sons  of  the  king,  dukes,  earls,  barons,  and 
baronettes,  might  use  tlie  livery  of  our  Lord  the 
King  of  his  collar  as  well  in  his  absence  as  in  his  pre- 
sence ; and  that  all  other  knights  and  esquires  should 
use  it  only  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  not  in  his 
absence.” 

The  royal  assent  to  this  bill  was  accompanied 
with  further  regulations,  among  which  were : 

“ That  the  dukes,  earls,  barons,  and  baronettes  of  tlie 
realm  might  use  the  said  livery  in  their  counties  and 
elsewhere;  and  that  knights  and  esquires  might  use  the 
said  livery  in  going  from  the  hostel  of  the  king  and  re- 
turning to  it,  always  provided  that  they  did  not  use  it 
in  the  counties  and  countries  in  which  they  resided  or 
sojourned.” 

That  the  golden  Collar  ofSS.  was  the  undoubted 
badge  or  mark  of  a knight  (chevalier,  eques  aura- 
tus  sen  ordo  equestris,  for  these  words  respectively 
indicate  the  same  grade  or  dignity  of  knighthood) 
all  our  ancient  heraldic  writers  allow.  But,  wei'c 
it  otherwise,  the  extract  from  the  statute  above 
given  shows  that  Mr.  Nichols  is  incorrect  in 
stating,  1st.  That  thei'e  is  no  list  of  persons  who 
were  honoured  with  the  collar  of  SS. ; 2nd.  That 
persons  were  not  honoured  with  the  badge,  in  the 
sense  that  persons  are  now  decorated  with  stars, 
crosses,  &c. ; 3rd.  That  the  collar  was  assumed; 
and,  4th.  That  the  assumers  were,  “ so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  knights  holding  a certain  position, 
— such  as  being  attached  to  the  royal  household 
or  service.” 

It  is  important  to  point  out  these  four  inaccu- 
racies of  Mr.  Nichols’  reply  to  B.,  because  it  is 
desirable  that  his  forthcoming  volume  should  not 
be  a heterogeneous  collection  of  notices  relating  to 
the  Collar  of  SS.,  mixed  up  with  observations  that 
will  only  serve  the  purpose  of  darkening  know- 
ledge upon  the  subject  of  which  he  treats. 

The  Collar  of  SS.  is  found  in  a great  variety  of 
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sliapes,  arul  at  wliat  precise  time  it  became  an  en- 
sign  of  etiuestrian  nobility  no  one  can  tell.  Collars 
were  worn  at  least  so  far  back  as  the  days  of  Livy 
(i.  e.  the  commencement  of  tlie  Christian  era) ; for 
he  recounts  that  Manlius  having  pulled  off  the 
collar  of  a Gaul,  took  the  name  of  Torquatus^  and 
afterwards  always  wore  the  collar.  Such  being 
, the  case,  there  is  no  room  for  doubting  that  this 
ensign  formed  one  of  the  ornaments  of  knighthood 
from  the  period  of  that  dignity’s  earliest  introduc- 
tion into  England. 

There  is  a notion,  from  the  circumstance  of 
I “ Soverayne”  being  the  favourite  motto  or  impress 
of  Henry  IV.,  that  the  Collar  of  SS.  takes  its  name 
( from  the  initial  letter  of  that  word  ; and  the  intro- 
;daction  of  the  portcullis  into  the  collar,  which  was 
Ithe  device  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  is  also  con- 
i sidered  by  some  as  proof  that  the  collar  originated 
with  that  king.  In  the  effigies,  however,  of 
; Henry  IV.  and  his  queen,  Joan  of  Navarre,  in  the 
' Chapel  of  St.  Thomas  Becket,  Canterbury  Cathe- 
, dral,  the  collar  which  appears  round  the  neck  of 
I the  queen  (there  is  none  upon  that  of  the  king) 
h:is  no  portcullis.  And  as  to  the  derivations  of 
. the  name  of  the  collar  from  “ Soverayne,”  from 
St.  Simplicius,  from  the  martyrs  of  Soissons  (viz. 
St.  Crespin  and  St.  Crespinian,  upon  whose  anni- 
versary the  battle  of  Agincourt  was  fought),  from 
the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  of  Garter  notoriety, 
from  the  word  “ Souvenez,”  and,  lastly,  from  Sene- 
schallus  or  Steward  (which  latter  is  Mb.  Nichols’ 
notion)  — they  may  all  be  regarded  as  mere 
monkish  or  heraldic  gossip. 

Nicholas  Upton,  one  of  our  eai-liest  heraldic 
writers,  who  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Orleans 
in  1428,  states, — “ Rex  etiam  scocie  dare  solebat 
pro  signo  vel  titulo  suo  unum  Collarium  de  gor- 
mettis  fremalibus  equorum  de  auro  vel  argento;” 
'whilst,  in  a wood-cut  engraving  of  the  arms  of  a 
.German,  Herr  Florian  Waldaufii  of  about  the  time 
iof  Albert  Durer,  are  three  collars,  one  of  the 
letters  SS.  linking  into  each  other,  terminating  in 
jfrwit  with  portcullises.  Put  these  notices  togetlier, 
.and  they  may  be  considered  sufficient  to  demolish 
jtl.'e  Lancastrian  origin  theory  of  the  collar,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  unfold  the  true  source  of  the 
jcollar^s  nomenclature  on  the  other,  viz.  that  it 
comes  from  the  S-shaped  lever  upon  the  bit  of  the 
I bridle  of  the  war  steed. 

To  <i>.’s  question,  “ Who  are  the  persons  now 
privileged  to  wear  these  collars  ?”  Mb.  Nichols 
answers,  “I  believe  the  reply  must  be  confined  to 
the  judges,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  Lord 
l^layor  of  Dublin,  the  kings  and  heralds  of  arms.” 
Tlie  privilege  of  wearing  a Collar  of  SS.,  so  far  as 
' the  various  persons  enumerated  are  concerned,  is  a 
inere  official  privilege,  and  can  scarcely  be  cited 
in  rei>ly  to  <^.’s  interrogative,  e.xcept  upon  the 
principle,  “ Exceptio  probat  regulam.”  The  per- 
sons now  privileged  to  wear  the  ancient  golden 


Collar  of  SS.  are  i\\Qequites  aurati,  or  knights  (che- 
valiers) in  the  British  monarchy,  a body  which 
includes  all  the  hereditary  order  of  baronets  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  such  of  their 
eldest  sons,  being  of  age,  as  choose  to  claim  in- 
auguration as  knights.  It  is  presumable,  too,  that 
the  Collar  of  SS.  is  also  an  incident  of  the  minor 
degree  of  knight  bachelor  (bas-chevalier  seu  miles- 
bachillarus) ; whilst  the  silver  Collar  of  SS.  belongs 
to  every  head  of  a family  of  ancient  esquirage 
quality,  be.aring  arms.  It  is  true,  the  fashion  of 
wearing  the  collar,  whether  gold  or  silver,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  in  desuetude  for  centuries.  But 
rights  of  blood  never  prescribe ; and  there  are 
strong  grounds  to  believe  that  there  will  again  be 
a general  revival  of  the  use  of  such  distinctions. 

There  are  various  other  points  bearing  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Collar  of  SS.,  upon  which  I wish  to 
offer  some  remarks,  and  with  your  permission  I 
will  return  to  the  subject.  I cannot,  however, 
conclude  without  observing,  that  it  would  much 
add  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Nichols’  compilation  if  | 
he  would  extend  it  so  as  to  embrace  a description 
of  the  floreal  coronet  of  knighthood,  the  belt  of 
honour,  the  helmet,  scarf,  ring,  spurs,  &c.,  — all, 
indeed,  that  the  words  “ ad  recipiendum  a nobis 
ABMA  militaria”  implied  in  the  ancient  proclama- 
tions for  taking  the  order  of  knighthood.  If  jMr. 
Nichols,  in  addition  to  this,  will  show  also  wherein 
the  knights  of  this  equestrian  quality  differed  from 
sucli  persons  as  were  distrained  “ ad  se  milites  faci- 
endos,”  he  will  solve  a number  of  knotty  difficulties 
in  heraldic  literature,  and  will  enable  the  public 
generally  to  understand  that  there  are  many  more 
chivalrous  rights  and  privileges  inherent  in  the 
subject  than  what  is  dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy 
either  of  the  court  at  St.  James’s,  or  the  college  on 
St.  Bennet’s  Hill.  AbiMigeb. 


TENTSON.  COLERIDGE.  EXTRACT  FROM  BA- 

KER’s  mss.  on  BARTH.  DODYNGTON,  AND  WILLIAM 
JENKYN. 

The  well-known  lines  in  Tenyson’s  Lochsley 
Hall,  — 

“ This  is  truth  the  poet  sings. 

That  a sorrow’s  crown  of  sorrow  is,  remembering 
happier  things.” 

appear  to  be  taken  from  Dante  {InfernOy  canto  v. 
verse  121.), — • 

“ nessun  mnggior  dolore, 

Che  rieordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria.” 

which  is  imitated  by  other  writers,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Cary.  (Chaucer,  Troilus  and  Creseidcy  iii.  1626. 
Marino,  Adone,  c.  xiv.,  st.  100.  Eortinguerra, 
Riciardetto,  c.  xi.  st.  83.) 

In  Coleridge’s  second  Lay  Sermon  (ed.  1839, 
p.  365.)  the  passage  — 
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I “ What  are  you,”  (a  philosopher  was  once  asked), 

“ in  consequence  of  your  admiration  of  these  abstruse 
speculations  ? ” He  answered  ; “ What  I am,  it  does 
not  become  me  to  say ; but  what  thousands  are,  who 
despise  them,  and  even  pride  themselves  on  their  igno- 
rance, I see,  and  tremble.” 

is  a quotation  from  Schiller  (Werke^Yol.  i.,  p. 414. 
1838) 

“ AN  DIE  MUSE. 

“ Was  ich  ohne  dich  ware,  ich  weiss  es  nieht : aber  mir 
grauet, 

Sell’  ich,  was  ohne  dich  Hundert  und  Tausende  sind.” 
Ill  Appendix  (B.)  to  Coleridge’s  first  Lay  Ser- 
mon (p.  276.),  we  read,  — 

“ An  age  or  nation  may  become  free  from  certain 
prejudices,  beliefs,  and  superstitious  practices,  in  two 
ways.  It  may  have  really  risen  above  them  ; or  it 
may  have  fallen  below  them,  and  become  too  bad  for 
their  continuance.” 

Though  not  given  as  a quotation,  this  passage  is 
no  doubt  borrowed  from  Baader,  as  ([uoted  by 
Archdeacon  Hare  in  a note  to  his  Sermons  on 
the  Mission  of  the  Comforter^  — 

“ Nations,  like  individuals,  may  get  free  and  rid  of 
certain  prejudices,  beliefs,  customs,  abuses,  &c.,  in  two 
ways.  They  may  really  have  risen  above  them,  or 
they  may  have  .fallen  below  them  and  become  too  bad 
for  them.” 

In  a volume  of  tracts  (Class  mark  Gg.  5.  27.)  in 
St.  John’s  College  Library,  Cambridge,  is  a copy 
of  Nicolas  Carr’s  edition  of  the  Olynthiacs  and 
Pliilippics  of  Demosthenes,  (4to.  London,  Henry 
Denham,  1571).  As  Carr  died  before  the  work 
was  published,  his  friends  wrote  a number  of  com- 
memorative pieces  in  Greek  and  Latin,  prose  and 
verse,  which  are  annexed  to  the  volume.  Amongst 
the  rest,  Barth.  Dodyngton  wrote  a copy  of  Greek 
elegiacs,  and  a Latin  prose  epistle.  On  Dodyng- 
ton, Baker  has  written  the  following  note  : — 

“ Barthol.  Dodyngtunus  in  Com.  Middlesex,  natus, 
admissus  fuit  Discipulus  Coll.  Jo.  pro  Fundatrice  an. 

1548 Idem  admissus  Soclus,  Apr.  8,  an.  1552. — Idem 

admissus  Soclus  Senior,  an.  1558 Idem  admissus 

Socius  Major  Coll.  Trin.  Oct.  29,  an.  1580.” 

In  the  same  volume  is  a note  on  Cheke : — 

“ Joan.  Cheke  admissus  Socius  Coll.  Jo.  Cant., 
Mar.  26,  an.  21.  Henrici  8''k” 

Another  tract  in  the  same  volume  is  “ Exodus, 
&c.,  a Sermon  Preach’t  Sept.  12,  1675.  By  occa- 
sion of  the  much  lamented  Death  of  that  Learned 
and  Reverend  Minister  of  Christ,  Dr.  Lazarus 
Seaman.” — By  William  Jenkyn.  After  Dr.  Sea- 
man’s name  Baker  adds,  “ some  time  Master  of 
Peter  House.”  Of  Jenkyn  he  says  : “ Gul.  Jenkin 
Coll.  Jo.  admissus  in  Matriculam  Academiae  (de- 
signatus  Joannensis),  Jul.  3,  an.  1628.” 

J.  E.  B.  Mayor. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 
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PARALLEL  PASSAGES. 

I believe  the  following  have  not  been  hitherto 
noticed  in  “ Notes  and  Queries.” 

“ Nec  mirum,  quod  divina  natura  dedit  agros,  ars 
hiimana  sedificavlt  urbes.” — Varro,  R.  R.  hi.  ]. 

“ God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town, 
Wliat  wonder  then,”  &c.  — The  Task,  i. 


“'O  51  KpiTias  . . . iicaXelro  ISttoTTjs  iv  (piXoaScpois,  if 
(f>i\o(T6<j>  s 5e  ev  iSiwTois.” — Schul.  in  Timeeum  Platonis.  ' 
“ Sparsum  memini  hominem  inter  seholasticos  in- 
sanum,  inter  sanos  .scliolasticum.”—  Seneca,  Control),  i.  7.,  I 
Excerpt,  e.c  Coutrov.  ii. 

“ Lord  Chesterfield  is  a Wit  among  Lords,  and  a t 
Lord  among  Wits.” — Johnsoniana. 


“ "OcTTis  dp  eyd  ; Miruv, 

“Ov  older  'EAAas  Ko\aip6s.'' 

Aristophanes,  The  Birds,  997. 
“ Under  the  Tropics  is  our  language  spoke. 

And  part  of  Flanders  hath  received  our  yoke.” 
Martiiius  Scriblerus,  Ch.  xi. 


“ Pandite,  atque  aperite  propere  januam  banc  Orci.  ! 
obsecro ; 1 

Nam  equidem  baud  allter  esse  duco;  quippe  quc 
nemo  advenit 

Nisi  quem  spes  reliquere  omnes.” 

Plauius,  Racchides,  Act  iii.  Sc.  1. 

“ Per  me  si  va  nella  cltta  dolente 
***** 

Lasciate  ogui  speranza,  voi  che  intrate.” 

Dante,  Inferno,  hi.  1 — 9. 

W.  B.  D ; 

POEK  TORE.  ' 

Power  of  Prophecy . — Mr.  Aug.  Guest  (Vol.  ii  1 
p.  116.)  will  perhaps  accept — as  a small  tribut  | 
to  his  interesting  communication  on  the  subject  ( r 
that  “ power  of  prophecy  ” which  I apprehend  t |ij 
be  still  believed  by  many  to  exist  during  certai  j'l 
lucid  intervals  before  death — a reference  to  S:  il 
Henry  Halford’s  Essay  on  the  Kaxicros  of  Aretmu  \\ 
(See  Sir  H.  Halford’s  Essays  and  Orations  rea  | 
and  delivered  at  the  Poyal  College  of  Physician  \ 
Lond.  1831,  pp.  93.  et  seq.)  J.  Sakso.i  , 

Bay  Leaves  at  Funerals.  — In  some  parts  i 
Wales  it  is  customary  for  funerals  to  be  precede 
by  a female  carrying  bays,  the  leaves  of  which  si 
sprinkles  at  intervals  in  the  road  which  the  corp.- 
will  traverse. 

Query,  Is  this  custom  practised  elsewhere ; an 
what  is  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  use  of  tl 
bay?  » N.I' 

Shoes  Qdd)  thrown  for  Luck.  — Brand,  in  h 
Popular  Antiquities,  observes,  that  it  is  accounti 
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lucky  by  the  vulgar  to  throw  an  old  shoe  after  a 
person  when  they  wish  him  to  succeed  in  what  he 
is  going  about.  This  custom  is  very  prevalent 
in  Norfolk  whenever  servants  are  going  in  seai’ch 
of  new  places;  and  especially  when  they  are  going 
to  be  married,  a shoe  is  thrown  after  them  as  they 
proceed  to  church.  C.  P.  K.  M. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  vessels  engaged  in 
the  Greenland  whale-lishery  left  \V4iitby,  in  York- 
shire, I observed  the  wives  and  friends  of  the 
sailors  to  throw  old  shoes  at  the  ships  as  they 
passed  the  pier-head.  Query,  What  is  the  origin 
of  this  practice  ? N.  fl. 

Roasting  Mice  for  Hooping-cough  is  also  very 
common  in  Norfolk;  but  1 am  sorry  to  say  that  a 
more  cruel  superstitious  practice  is  sometimes  in- 
liicted  on  the  little  animal;  for  it  is  not  many  years 
since  I accidentally  entered  the  kitchen  in  time 
to  save  a poor  little  mouse  from  being  hung  up  by 
the  tail  and  roasted  alive,  as  the  means  of  expel- 
ling the  others  of  its  race  from  the  house.  I trust 
that  this  barbarous  practice  will  soon  be  forgotten. 

K.  G.  P.  M. 


The  Story  of  Mr.  Fox. — Your  correspondent 
P.L.,  who  has  related  the  story  of  Sir  Kichard, 
surnamed  Bloody,  Baker,  is,  doubtless,  aware  of  a 
similar  tale  with  which  Mr.  Blakeway  furnished 
my  late  friend  James  Boswell,  and  which  the 
latter  observed  “ is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  happy 
illustrations  of  Shakspeare  that  has  appeared.” — 
(Malone’s  Shakspeare.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  20.  lt>3.) 

The  two  narratives  of  Bloody  Baker  and  Mr. 
Fo.x  are  substantially  the  same.  Variations  will 
naturally  creep  in  when  a story  is  related  by  word 
of  mouth ; for  instance,  the  admonition  over  the 
chamber  in  Mr.  Fox’s  house  — 

“ Be  bold,  be  bold  1 but  not  too  bold. 

Lest  that  your  heart’s  blood  should  run  cold.” 

is  altogether  of  a more  dignified  character  than 
the  similar  warning  given  by  the  parrot,  at  p.  68. 
Each  of  these  worthies.  Baker  and  Fo.x,  is  seen 
bringing  into  his  house  the  corpse  of  a murdered 
lady,  whose  hand  falls  into  the  lap  of  the  concealed 
visitor  ; but  in  Fox’s  story  the  ornament  on  the 
hand  is  a rich  bracelet,  in  Baker’s  a ring.  The 
assassins  are,  in  both  stories,  invited  to  the  visitor’s 
house,  and  upon  Fox  summary  ]\is,t\CQ  is  inflicted. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  Baker  was  burned,  how  came 
he  to  have  a tomb  with  gloves,  helmet,  &c.,  sus- 
pended over  it  in  Cranbrook  Church  ? Such 
honour  was  not  paid  to  a man  of  higher  rank  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  a murderer  also,  who  was 
hung,  viz..  Lord  Stourton.  Dodsworth  tells  us 
that  till  about  1775,  no  chivalrous  emblems  were 
suspended  over  the  latter,  but  only  a twisted  wire, 
with  a noose,  emblematic  of  the  halter.  Allow  me 
to  ask.  What  instances  have  we  of  tombs  or  grave- 
stones, as  memorials  of  individuals  who  have 


suffered  at  the  stake,  exclusive  of  those  monu- 
ments which  in  after  times  may  have  been  raised 
in  honour  of  distinguished  martyrs  at  the  Befor- 
mation  ? J.  H.  M. 

Bath. 

Baptismal  Superstition.  — In  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, when  several  children  are  brought  to  be 
baptized  at  the  same  time,  great  anxiety  is  shown 
by  the  people  lest  the  girls  should  take  the  pre- 
cedence of  the  boys;  in  which  case  it  is  believed 
the  latter,  when  arrived  at  man’s  estate,  would  be 
beardless.  E.  11.  A. 

Rushhearing  (Vol.  i.,  p 259.). — Wednesday,  July 
21,  1847,  Grasmere  Church  was  decorated  with 
ribbons,  which  had  some  reference  to  the  rush- 
bearing which  had  taken  place  on  the  preceding 
Sunday. 

It  takes  place  at  Ambleside  one  Sunday  later. 

Extract  from  Black's  Guide  to  the  Lakes,"  p.  43. 

“ An  interesting  ceremony  takes  place  at  Ambleside 
once  every  year,  which  the  stranger  may  think  himself 
fortunate  in  seeing,  not  so  much  for  the  mere  sight 
itself,  though  that  is  pretty  enough,  as  for  its  being  the 
vestige  of  a very  ancient  observance.  The  ceremony 
alluded  to  is  called  Rushbearing.  On  the  eve  of  the 
last  Sunday  in  July,  the  village  girls  walk  in  proces- 
sion to  the  chapel  bearing  garlands  of  flowers  ^formerly 
rushes),  which  are  there  tastefully  disposed.  After 
service,  the  day  following,  these  are  removed,  and  it  is 
usual  that  a sermon,  in  allusion  to  the  event,  be 
preached.  This  observance  is  probably  as  remote  as 
the  age  of  Gregory  IV.,  who  is  known  to  have  recom- 
mended to  the  early  disseminators  of  Christianity  in 
this  country,  that  on  the  anniversary  of  the  dedication 
of  churches  wrested  from  the  Pagans,  the  converts 
should  build  themselves  huts  of  the  boughs  of  trees 
about  their  churches,  and  celebrate  the  solemnities 
with  religious  feasting.  In  former  times,  the  rushes 
were  spread  upon  the  floor  of  the  sacred  edifice,  and 
the  garlands  remained  until  withered.  Possibly  the 
practice  of  covering  the  floors  of  buildings  with  rushes 
by  way  of  protection  against  the  damp  earth,  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  keeping  the  custom  in  ex- 
istence, long  after  the  origin  of  the  institution  had 
been  forgotten.  The  ceremony  of  Rushbearing  has 
now  fallen  into  complete  disuse,  except  in  a few  se- 
cluded hamlets  in  Westmoreland,  and  in  one  or  two 
otlier  places  in  the  kingdom  ; nor  can  that  disuse  be 
much  regretted,  since  what  was  founded  as  a religious 
act,  every  where  degenerated  into  an  occasion  for  un- 
seemly revelry,  in  fact,  into  a sort  of  rustic  saturnalia. 
And  yet,  when  we  look  at  this  remain  of  the  olden 
time,  as  observed  at  Ambleside,  we  are  tempted  to  say 
with  the  poet,  — 

“ ‘ Many  precious  rites 
And  customs  of  our  rural  anco^try 
Are  gone  or  stealing  from  us : this,  I hope 
Will  last  for  ever.’  ” 
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(Sttcric^. 

WHO  WROTE  SHAKSPEARe’s  HENRT  VIII.  ? 

I liad  no  sooner  read  the  title  of  an  essay  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
“ Who  wrote  Shakspeare’s  Henry  VIII.  ? ” than  I 
became  aware  that  I had  been  anticipated  in  at 
least  the  publication  of  a discovery  I made  three 
or  four  years  ago,  but  for  the  making  known  of 
which  a favourable  opportunity  had  not  occurred. 
The  fact  is,  that  I was  anxious  to  arrive  at  a more 
satisfactory  conclusion  than  has  yet  presented  it- 
self to  me  ; and  a paper  on  the  subject  commenced 
more  than  two  years  ago,  I,  with  this  feeling,  laid 
aside.  My  present  object  is  to  strengthen  the 
argument  of  the  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, by  recording  the  fact  that  I,  having  no  com- 
munication with  him,  or  knowledge  of  him,  even 
of  his  name,  should  have  arrived  at  exactly  the 
same  conclusion  as  his  own.  That  conclusion  is 
(should  any  of  your  readers  not  have  seen  the 
article  referred  to),  that  Fletcher  has  at  least  an 
equal  claim  with  Shakspeare  to  the  authorship  of 
i Hmrij  VIII. 

In  the  unfinished  paper  to  which  I have  alluded, 
having  asked  how  it  was  that,  with  so  much  to  be 
learned  personal  to  Shakspeai-e  from  his  works, 
our  criticism  was  so  limited,  and  having  stated  it 
to  be  my  intention  to  confine  myself  to  the  simple 
inquiry,  “ What  did  Shakspeare  really  write  ? " I 
continued ; — 

“ To  those  who  consider  the  text  as  having  been 
settled  ‘ by  authority,’  this  question  may  seem  super- 
fluous; but,  not  to  refer  to  plays  of  very  early  date,  in 
connection  with  which  we  could  bring  forward  facts 
that,  we  doubt  not,  would  be  considered  sufficiently 
startling ; we  now  state  it  as  our  belief  that  a great 
portion  of  the  play  of  Henry  VIII. — nay,  more  than 
lialf,  was  not  w'ritten  by  Shakspeare.” 

My  intention  now  is,  not  to  enter  into  any  argu- 
ment in  support  of  this  view,  but  to  state  the 
results,  which  will  be  shown  in  the  following 
extract  from  iny  note-book  : — 

Henry  VIII. 


' Act  I.  Scene 

1. 

Shakspeare. 

SJ 

2. 

Ditto. 

3. 

Fletcher. 

5) 

4. 

Ditto. 

Act  II.  „ 

1. 

Ditto. 

2. 

Ditto. 

„ 

3. 

Shakspeare. 

J? 

4. 

Ditto. 

Act  III.  „ 

1. 

Fletcher. 

>> 

2. 

Shakspeare,  (ending  with  ‘ what 
appetite  you  have.’) 

)> 

2. 

Fletcher,  (beginning  from  the 
above. ) 

Act  IV.  „ 

1. 

Ditto. 

ii 

2. 

Ditto. 
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Act  V.  Scene  1.  Shakspeare. 

„ 2.  Fletcher. 

„ 3.  Ditto. 

„ 4.  Ditto. 

Prologue  and  Epilogue,  Ditto.” 

So  far  all  is  clear,  and  in  tins  apportionment  Mr. 
Urban’s  correspondent  and  myself  are  agreed. 
My  conviction  here  is  as  complete  as  it  is  of  my 
own  identity.  But  beyond,  at  present,  all  is  dark; 
I cannot  understand  the  arrangement;  and  I 
doubt  if  my  friend,  who  has  treated  the  question 
with  so  much  ability,  is  altogether  satisfied  with 
his  own  explanation. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I would  suggest  one  or  two 
points  for  consideration.  In  those  parts  which  I 
have  set  down  as  Shakspeare’s,  and  in  which  this 
writer  imagines  he  occasionally  detects  “ a third 
hand,”  does  the  metre  differ  materially  from  that 
of  Shakspeare’s  early  plays  ? 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  Act  iii..  Scene  2., 
there  are  two  “ farewells,”  the  second  being  a kind 
of  amplification  of  the  first ; both,  however,  being 
in  the  pai-t  which  I ascribe  to  Fletcher.  Is  it  not 
probable  that  these  were  written  at  difi'erent 
periods  ? And  supposing  Fletcher  to  h.ave  im- 
proved his  part,  might  there  not  originally  have 
been  a stronger  analogy  than  now  appears  between 
this  play  and  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  f 

The  more  it  is  tested  the  brighter  shines  out  the 
character  of  Shakspeare.  The  flatteries  of  James 
and  Elizabeth  may  now  go  packing  together.  The 
following  four  lines  which  I have  met  with  in  no 
other  edition  of  Shakspeare  than  Mr.  Collier’s,  are 
worth  any  one  of  his  plays  for  their  personal  value ; 
they  show  how  he  could  evade  a compliment  with 
the  enunciation  of  a general  truth  that  yet  could 
be  taken  as  a compliment  by  the  person  for  whom 
it  was  intended ; — • 

“ Shakspeare  on  the  King, 

“ Crowns  have  their  compass ; length  of  days  their 
date ; 

Triumphs,  their  tomb  ; felicity  her  fate  ; 

Of  nought  but  earth  can  earth  make  ns  partaker, 

But  knowledge  makes  a king  most  like  his  Maker.” 

Samuel  Hickson. 

August  12.  1850. 


iHutor  Oiiertc^. 

The  Abbe  Strickland. — In  the  third  volume  of 
the  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  an  Abbe  Strick- 
land figures  as  a negotiator  between  the  English 
Catholics  and  the  court  of  Rome.  His  name  is  also 
mentioned  unfavourably  in  the  “QwarfeHy  ” review 
of  that-work.  Will  some  of  your  readers  direct  me 
where  further  information  can  behad  of  him,  and 
his  ultimate  destination  ? J.  W.  H. 
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Aerostation,  Works  on.  — Will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  inquire  for  me  among  your  readers 
and  contributors,  for  the  titles  of  any  works  on  — 

I or  references  to  good  articles  in  encyclopedias  or 
I dictionaries  on — or  for  remarkable  isolated  pas- 
sages relating  to  — Aerostation,  or  the  arts  of,  or 
attempts  at,  dying,  either  by  means  of  mechanical 
wings,  &c.,  or  by  the  aid  of  balloons.  C.B.M. 

Pilgrims'  lioad  to  Canterbury.  — Can  any  of  the 
readers  of  “Kotes  and  Queries”  point  out  the 
I route  which  was  pursued  by  Chaucer  and  his  fel- 
! low-travellers  on  the  pilgrimage  which  his  genius 
1 has  immortalised  ? Is  the  route  of  the  old  pilgrims’ 

I road  laid  down  upon  any  early  maps?  (it  is  not, 

I I believe,  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Survey ;)  and 
i would  it  be  possible  to  traverse  it  at  the  present 
! time  ? Any  hints  upon  these  points,  and  any 
I references  to  objects  of  interest  on  the  line  of  road 
inquired  after,  will  be  thankfully  received  by 

Philo-Chaucer. 

“ AEdricus  qui  signa  fundebat" — In  a chronicle 
of  Battel  Abbey,  compiled  in  the  twelfth  century, 
there  is  a list  of  the  abbey's  tenants  in  the  town  of 
Battel.  Among  many  such  names  as  Gilbertus 
Textor,  Godwinus  Cocus,  Rotbertus  filius  Sitlet, 
Rotbertus  de  Havena,  I find  that  of  “ Aiidricus 
qui  signa  fundebat.”  As  this  phrase  is  susceptible 
of  several  widely  different  renderings,  I shall  be 
gr.ateful  to  any  of  your  ingenious  reader's  who  will 
give  me  their  opinions  as  to  its  actual  meaning.  I 
may  add  that  A2dric  was  living  about  the  year 
1170,  so  that  the  phrase  can  have  no  reference  to 
events  connected  with  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

M.  A.  Lower. 

Lewes,  July  30.  1850. 

Osmund  tke  Waterman. — In  his  description  of 
the  Flowering  Fern  {Osmunda  regalis),  IMr.  New- 
man observes,  that  “ the  rhizoma  [root-stock], 
when  cut  through,  has  a whitish  centre  or  core, 
called  by  old  Gerarde  in  his  Herbal,  ‘ the  heart  of 
Osmund  the  waterman.’  jMy  lore  is  insufficient  to 
furnish  my  readers  with  the  history  of  the  said 
Osmund.”  (^History  of  British  Ferns,  by  Ed.  New- 
man, 2nd  ed.,  p.  334.)  Can  any  of  your  readers 
supply  this  deficiency  ? J.  M.  B. 

j Logic. — What  is  the  earliest  printed  book  on 
I logic  ? meaning  the  first  which  gives  the  common 
I theory  of  the  syllogism.  Hoes  it  contain  the  cele- 
I brated  words  Barbara,  Celarent,  &c.  The  difficulty 
! will  probably  arise  from  this,  that  each  book  has 
some  undated  editions  which  are  probably  earlier 
than  the  dated  ones.  Of  books  with  dates  there  is 
the  exposition  of  Petrus  Hispanus  by  Joh.  Versor, 
in  1473,  and  the  Summule  of  Paulus  Venetus,  in 
1474  ; the  first  I find  in  Plain  (who  had  not  seen 
it),  the  second  I have  seen.  Can  any  one  of  your 
readers  go  fiirther  back  ? ' M. 


Darvon  Gatherall? — Can  any  reader  adduce 
further  information  respecting  an  image,  called 
Daroon  Gatherall,  brought  from  Wales  at  the 
Reformation,  than  what  is  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  treatises  published  by  the  Camden  Society  ? 

W.  Reel. 

Damasked  Linen.  — I should  feel  obliged  for 
any  information  on  the  earliest  specimen  of  table- 
cloths being  “ damasked,”  and  the  history  of  that 
manufacture.  I have  lately  had  shown  me  as 
“family  curiosities”  a beautiful  “damask  service” 
of  Flemish  or  Dutch  work.  The  centre  conlained 
a representation  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 
The  hero  is  attired  in  the  costume  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  (?),  with  a cocked 
hat  and  plume,  open  sleeves  and  breeches,  heavy 
shoes  and  spurs  : with  this  motto  in  German  cha- 
racters over  him, — 

SSep  @ott  ift  Sftaff)  unb  Sl;aL 
“ With  God  is  counsel  and  deed.” 

At  each  corner  of  the  cloth  and  napkins  is  a 
representation  of  a female  figure  kneeling  on  a 
rock,  with  clasped  hands,  with  a lamb  by  her  side 
(Query,  St.  Agnes  ?)  On  the  border,  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  St.  George  is  figured  in  armour  stab- 
bing with  a spear  an  alligator;  and  then  with  a 
sword,  in  the  act  of  killing  a bear. 

On  the  side  borders,  he  is  receiving  the  attack 
of  a lion  on  his  arm,  covered  with  a mantle ; and 
then,  with  a raised  sword,  cutting  at  the  proboscis 
of  an  elephant.  I have  seen,  also,  an  older  speci- 
men, I think,  of  the  same  manufacture  ; the  subject 
being  the  “ Bear  and  Ragged  Staff,”  on  alternate 
rows,  with  figures  of  trumpeters.  I know  not  if  this 
subject  is  of  sufficient  interest  for  your  “Notes 
AND  Queries,”  but  I trust  you  will  make  what 
use  of  it  you  please.  R.  G.  P.  iM. 

Flourish. — We  are  told  that  a writer  flourished 
at  such  and  such  a time.  Is  any  definite  notion 
attached  to  this  word  ? When  it  is  said  of  a cen- 
tury there  is  no  difficulty ; it  means  that  the 
writer  was  born  and  died  in  that  century.  But 
when  we  are  told  that  a writer  flourished  about 
the  year  1328  (such  limitation  of  florescence  is  not 
uncommon),  what  is  then  meant?  What  are  we 
to  understand  he  did  in  or  about  1328  ? M. 

Drax  Abbey  and  Free  School. — Can  you,  or  any 
of  your  intelligent  contributors,  direct  me  where 
I can  find  any  records  of  Drax  Abbey,  near  Selby, 
Yorkshire,  or  of  the  Free  School  in  Drax,  en- 
dowed by  Robert  Reed,  whom  tradition  states  to 
have  been  a foundling  amongst  the  reeds  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ouse,  about  half  a mile  distant.  Such 
information  will  place  me  under  great  obligation. 

T.  Dyson. 

Gainsboro’. 

Ancient  Catalogue  of  Books. — A few  days  since 
I made  the  acquisition  of  a curious  old  catalogue 
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of  books,  interleaved,  and  containing  about  200 
pages,  with  the  following  title  : — 

“ Catalogus  Variorum,  in  q navis  Faoultate  et  ma- 
teria Librorum  inoompactum  Offichife  Joannis  Maire, 
quorum  Auctio  publice  habebitur  in  aedibus  Joannis 
Maire,  bora  ootava  matutina  et  secunda  postmeridiana 
ad  diem  , 166 i.  Lugduni  Batavoruni,  ex 

Typographia  Nicolai  Herculis,  ] 66] 

On  the  back  is  the  following  notice  to 

d buyers  : 

“ Monitos  volumus  Emptores,  hosee  Libros  ea  vendi 
conditione,  ut  cum  eoruin  traditione  pretium  piaesenti 
pecunia  persolvatur.  Et  si  quis  Libros  a se  einptos 
intra  sex  septimanarum  spatium,  a priina  Auctioois 
die  numerandum,  a Bibliopola  non  exegerit,  eos  cum 
emptoris  prioris  damno  aliis  vendere  integrum  erit  ac 
licitum. 

“ Monentur  etiam  et  rogantur,  ut  ante  meridiem  ad 
horse  octavse,  post  meridiem  vero  ad  secundse  punctum 

prsesentes  sese  sistere  dignentur.” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  particulars 
about  this  John  Maire  i*  W.  J. 

Havre. 


SHAKSPEAEb's  use  of  the  word  “ DELIGHTED.” 

(Vol.  ii.,  pp.  113.  139.) 

Although  Mr.  Hickson’s  notion  of  the  meaning 
of  delight,  in  the  three  passages  of  Shakspeare  he 
has  cited,  is  somewhat  startling,  it  was  not  to  be 
summarily  rejected  without  due  examination ; and 
yet,  from  a tolerably  extensive  acquaintance  with 
old  English  phraseology,  I fear  I cannot  flatter 
him  with  the  expectation  of  having  it  confirmed  by 
instances  from  other  writers. 

I believe  that  lighted  is  rather  an  unusual  form 
to  express  lightened,  disencumbered,  but  that  it  was 
sometimes  used  is  apparent ; for  in  Hutton’s  Dic- 
tionarjj,  1583,  we  have  “ Allevo,  to  make  light,  to 
light.”  — “ Allevatus,  lifted  up,  lighted."  And  in 
the  Cambridge  Dictionary,  1594,  “ Allevatus, 

lifted  up,  lighted,  raised,  eased  or  recovered.” 
The  use  of  the  prefix  de  in  the  common  instance 
of  depart  for  to  part,  divide,  is  noticed  by  Mr. 
Hickson  ; and  demerits  was  used  for  merits  by 
many  of  our  old  writers  as  well  as  Shakspeare. 
I find  decompound  for  compound  in  Heylyu’s  Micro- 
cosmos, 1627,  p.  249.,  thus  : — “ The  English  lan- 
guage is  a decompound  of  Dutch,  French,  and 

These  instances  may  serve  to  show  that  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  Shakspeare  may  have  used  de- 
lighted for  lighted  = lightened=f reed  from  incum- 
brance; and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  sense  and 
spirit  of  the  passage  in  Measure  for  Measure 
would  be  much  improved  by  taking  this  view  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  certainly  does  appear 
that  the  poet  uses  the  termination  -ed  for  -ing, 


in  the  passages  cited  by  Mb.  Halliwei.e,  where 
we  have  professe<7  for  professiHg,  becomeiZ  for 
becomiMg,  guilec?  for  guilrag,  brooded  for  brood- 
rag",  and  deformed  for  deformiwg  .•  it  was  not  un- 
reasonable, therefore,  to  conclude  that  he  had 
done  so  in  these  other  instances,  and  that  de- 
lighted stood  for  delightMig,  and  not  for  delight/wZ, 
as  Mb.  Halliwell  implies.  How  far  the  gram- 
matical usages  of  the  poet’s  time  may  have  au- 
thorised this  has  not  yet  been  shown ; but  it 
appears  also  that  the  converse  is  the  ease,  and  that 
he  has  used  the  termination  -ing  for  -ed;  e.  g. 
longrag  for  longed,  all-obeyrag  for  all- obeyed,  dis- 
contentfTJg  for  discontented,  multiplying  for  mul- 
tiplied, unrecalling  for  unrecalled.  Dr.  Crombie 
{Etymology  and  Syntax  of  the  English  Language, 
p.  150.)  says  : — 

“ The  participle  in  ed  T consider  to  be  perfectly 
analogous  to  the  participle  in  ing,  and  used  like  it  in 
either  an  active  or  passive  sense,  belonging,  therefore, 
neither  to  the  one  voice  nor  the  other  exclusively.” 

Supposing  for  a moment  that  Shakspeare  used 
delighted  for  delighting,  the  sense  of  the  passages 
would,  I presume,  be  in  Measure  for  Measure, 

“ the  spirit  affording  delight in  Othello,  “ if 
virtue  want  no  beauty  affording  delight in  Cym- 
beline,  “ the  gifts  delighting  more  from  being  de- 
layed.” Here  we  have  a simple,  and,  in  the  last  | 
two  instances,  I think,  a more  satisfactory  mean-  j 
ing  than  Mb.  Hickson’s  sense  of  lightened,  disen-  I 
cumbered,  affords,  even  could  it  be  more  unques- 
tionably established. 

I have,  however,  met  with  a passage  in  Sir  Philip 
Sidney’s  Arcadia  (ed.  1598,  p.  294.)  which  might 
lead  to  a different  interpretation  of  delighted  in 
these  passages,  and  which  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
less  startling  than  that  of  Mb.  Hickson. 

“ All  this  night  (in  despite  of  darknesse)  he  held  his 
eyes  open ; and  in  the  morning,  when  the  delight  began 
to  restore  to  each  body  his  colour,  then  with  curtains 
bar’d  he  himselfe  from  the  enjoying  of  it ; neither 
willing  to  feele  the  comfort  of  the  day,  nor  the  ease  of 
the  night.” 

Here,  delight  is  apparently  used  for  the  return 
of  light,  and  the  prefix  de  is  probably  only  inten- 
sive. Now,  presuming  that  Shakspeare  also  used 
delighted  for  lighted,  illumined,  the  passage  in  Mea- 
sure for  Measure  would  bear  this  interpretation  : 

“ the  delighted  spirit,  i.  e.,  the  spirit  restored  to 
light,"  freed  from  “ that  dark  house  in  which  it 
long  was  pent.”  In  Othello,  “ if  virtue  lack  no 
delighted  beauty,”  i.  e.  “ waid  not  the  light  of 
beauty,  your  son-in-law  shows  far  more  fair  than 
black.”  Here  the  opposition  between  light  and 
black  is  much  in  its  favour.  In  Cymbeline,  I 
must  confess  it  is  not  ‘quite  so  clear  : “ to  make 
my  gifts,  by  the  dark  uncertainty  attendant  upon 
delay,  more  lustrous  (delighted),  more  radiant 
when  given,”  is  not  more  satisfactory  than  Mb. 
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Hickson’s  interpretation  of  this  passage.  But  is 
it  necesssary  that  delighted  should  have  tlie  same 
sigiiiticutioii  in  all  the  three  passages  ? I think 
not. 

These  are  only  suggestions,  of  course ; hut  the 
passage  from  Sidney  is  certainly  curious,  and,  from 
the  correct  and  careful  manner  in  which  the  book 
is  printed,  does  nut  appear  to  be  a corruption.  I 
j have  not  seen  the  earlier  editions.  I have  only 
further  to  remark,  that  none  of  our  old  authorities 
favour  Da.  Kennedy’s  suggestion,  “ that  the  word 
represents  the  Latin  participle  delectus." 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Hickson’s 
reply  to  Mr.  Haleiwele  has  reached  me,  upon 
which  I have  only  to  observe  that  he  will  find  to 
guile  was  used  as  a verb.  Thus  in  Gower,  Confessio 
Amantis,  fo.  135.  ed.  1532  : 

“ For  often  he  that  will  begyle, 

Is  gi/led  with  the  same  gyle, 

And  thus  the  gyler  is  begyled.” 

We  most  probably  had  the  word  from  the  old 
French  Gtti7Zer=troinper,  and  the  proverb  is  to 
the  purpose : — 

“ Qui  croit  de  Guiller  Guillot,  Guillot  le  Guile.” 

Horne  Tuoke’s  fanciful  etymology  cannot  be 
sustained.  Mr.  Hickson’s  explanation  of  “guiled 
shore  ” is,  however,  countenanced  by  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  Tarquiii  and  Lucrece : — 

“ To  me  came  Tarquin  armed,  so  beguil'd 
With  outward  honesty,  but  yet  defil’d 
With  inward  vice.” 

Mr.  Hickson  has,  I think,  conferred  a singular 
favour  in  calling  attention  to  these  perplexing 
passages  in  our  great  poet;  and  these  remarks, 
like  his  own,  are  merely  intended  as  hints  which 
may  serve  to  elicit  the  true  interpretation. 

S.  W.  Singer. 

Mickleham,  August  20.  1850. 


family  of  love. 

I do  not  know  whether  the  following  Notes  on 
I “The  Family  of  Love”  will  be  deserving  a place 
1 in  the  pages  of  “Notes  and  Queries,-”  as  I may 
1 possibly  have  been  anticipated  in  much  of  what 
I send. 

The  Family  of  Love  attracted  notice  as  early  as 
1575,  but  not  in  such  a manner  as  to  call  for  direct 
coercion.  An  apology  was  published  for  them, 
from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  they  possessed 
no  distinct  opinions,  but  merely  bound  themselves 
to  a more  exalted  interpretation  of  Christian 
duties,  on  the  principle  of  imitating  the  great  love 
of  (xod  manifested  in  their  creation  and  redem[)tion. 
This  principle,  unrestrained  by  any  confession  of 
faith  or  system  of  discipline,  naturally  attracted  to 
it  the  loose  and  irregular  spirits  that  were  at  that 
time  so  prevalent,  and  the  sect  became  the  re- 
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ceptacle  for  every  variety  of  ojiinion  and  disorder, 
exposing  itself  to  more  particular  notice  from  its 
contempt  for  outward  observances,  and  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  civil  government.  The  Evangelium 
Regni  of  Henry  Nicholas,  the  acknowledged 
founder  of  the  sect,  is  written  in  such  a manner  as 
to  include  all  religious  persuasions,  and  permits  all 
parties  to  hold  whatever  sentiments  they  please, 
if  they  merely  declare  themselves  members  of  the 
Family  of  Love. 

“ Omnes  vos,  O amatores  verifatis  ! qui  amabilem 
vitam  charitatis  diligitis  vocamini  el  invitamini.” 
(cap.  41.)  . . . . “ Omnes  peribunt,  qui  extra  Chris- 
tum extra  conimunionem  charitatis  maneiit.”  (Ibid.) 

A confutation  of  this  sect  was  written  in  the 
year  1579  ; the  privy  council  called  upon  the  con- 
vocation of  the  year  1580  to  notice  it.  We  find 
the  sect  still  described  in  the  publications  of  1641, 
and  continuing  under  the  same  name  with  its 
preachers  and  congregations  in  1645. 

Bp.  Cooper,  in  speaking  of  the  sect  in  1589 
{Admonition,  ^'C.,  p.  146.),  terms  them  “ that 
peevish  faction  of  the  ‘Familie  of  Love,’  which 
have  been  breeding  in  this  realm  the  space  of  these 
thirty  years.” 

Fuller  {Ch.  Hist.,  17th  cent.,  p.  610.)  says  that 
in  his  time  “ they  had  obtained  the  name  of 
Ranters.” 

Leslie,  in  his  Works  (vol.  ii.  p.  609.),  considers 
the  sect  “identical  with  that  of  the  Quakers.” 

That  this  was  not  the  case  is  evident,  I conceive, 
from  George  Fox,  the  fiither  of  the  Quakers, 
having  severely  chastised  this  “Family  of  Love,” 
because  they  would  take  an  oath,  dance,  sing,  and 
be  cheerful.  See  Sewel’s  History  of  the  Quakers, 
iii.  pp.  88,  89.  344. 

The  founder  of  the  sect,  Henry  Nicolai,  was 
born  at  Munster,  and  commenced  his  career  about 
1546  in  the  Netherlands ; thence  he  passed  over 
to  England,  in  the  latter  years  of  Edward  VI.’s 
life,  and  joined  the  Dutch  congregation.  But  his 
sect  did  not  become  visible  till  some  time  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth. 

In  1575  they  presented  a confession  of  their 
faith  to  parliament,  along  with  a number  of  their 
books,  and  prayed  toleration. 

Nicolai,  or  Nicolas,  their  founder,  published  a 
number  of  tracts  and  letters  in  Dutch,  for  the 
edification  of  his  followers  : and  now  I will  propose 
a Query,  in  hopes  that  some  of  your  correspondents 
will  solve  it.  Is  there  extant  any  list  of  their 
writings  as  presented  to  parliament  in  1575,  and 
has  their  confession  been  published,  and  when  ? 
Perhaps  the  following  works,  none  of  which  I am 
able  to  consult,  would  furnish  the  means  of  solving 
my  Query,  all  of  which  treat  of  the  subject : — 

J.  Homlieck’s  Summa  Contruversiarum. 

Goilfr.  Arnold’s  Kirchen-  itnd  Kitzer-historie. 

Ant.  Wilh.  Bobin’s  Englische  Refnrmations-hisiorie. 
Schroekh’s  Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reformation. 
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These  sources  would,  I conceive,  be  useful  to 
N.B.,  who  inquires  into  their  tenets  and  lives. 

I find  I have  omitted  to  mention  one  of  their 
assailants,  “the  last  and  most  learned,”  Henry 
More,  the  English  divine.  See  his  Mystery  of 
Godliness,  book  vi.,  chap.  12 — 18.  -nDSkt 

The  Family  of  Love- — In  addition  to  the  work 
of  John  Rogers,  referred  to  by  Da.  Rimbault  (V ol. 
ii.,  p.  49.),  the  two  following  treatises,  which  were 
also  published  in  the  year  1579,  will  present  your 
readers  with  much  curious  information  respecting 
the  “ Family  of  Love.”  The  first  is  entitled, — 

“ A Confutation  of  certaine  Articles  deliiiered  unto 
the  Familye  of  Loue,  with  the  exposition  of  Theophilus, 
a supposed  elder  in  the  sayd  Familye,  upon  the  same 
Articles,  by  William  Wilkinson,  Maister  of  Artes,  and 
student  of  Divinitye,  &c.  &c.  At  London  : Printed 
by  John  Daye,  dwelling  ouer  Aldersgate,  An.  1579.” 

In  the  Epistle  Dedicatorie,  dated  Cambridge, 
September  30,  1579,  and  addressed  to  Richard 
(Cox),  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  author  describes  the 
new  doctrine  as, — 

“ The  most  pestiferous  and  deadly  Heresie  of  all 
others,  because  there  is  not  almost  any  one  particular 
erroneous  and  schismaticall  phantasie,  whereof  the  Fa- 
milie  of  Loue  hath  not  borrowed  one  braunche  or  other 
thereof,  to  peece  vnto  themselves  this  their  Religion.” 

A passage  is  then  added  which  may  serve  in 
some  measure  as  a reply  to  N.B.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  89.) 
It  seems  to  show  that,  however  vile  might  be  the 
theology  of  this  sect,  their  morals  were  not  at  least 
publicly  offensive. 

“ The  encrease  of  this  Familie  is  great,  and  that 
dayly,  because  the  withstanders  are  not  many ; the 
defenders  are  wily  as  scrpentes,  and  would  fayne  in 
lyfe  seeme  innocent  and  vnblameable.  In  profession 
of  the  one  they  boast  very  much  ; of  the  other  they 
walkyng  very  closely  do  iustifie  themselues,  because 
fewe  haue  to  finde  fault  with  them,  yet  haue  they  their 
lothsome  spottes  andougly  deformities,  as  in  this  booke 
to  the  diligent  reader  playnely  may  appeare.” 

The  “ lothsome  spottes  ” here  intended  are  the 
13th  and  14th  articles  of  Wilkinson’s  indictment. 
They  run  as  follows ; — 

(1.)  “ H.  N.  (i.  e.  Henry  Nicholas)  saith.  It  is 
lawful!  for  one  of  his  Familie  to  dissemble,”  (i.  e.,  to 
conceal  his  religion  when  questioned  by  the  magistrate) ; 
and  (2.)  “ H.  N.  maketh  God  the  Author  of  sinne, 
and  the  sinner  guiltless,”  (but  no  proof  is  alleged  that 
this  sueculalive  impiety  was  carried  out  into  actual 
life).  ‘ 

The  title  of  the  second  treatise  to  which  I 
alluded  is  — 

“ A Confutation  of  monstrous  and  horrible  Heresies, 
taught  by  H.  N.,  and  embraced  of  a number  who  call 
themselves  tlie  Familie  of  Love,  by  I.  Knewstub.  Im- 
printed in  London,  at  the  Three  Cranes  in  the  Vine- 
tree,  by  Thomas  Dawson,  for  Richard  Sergies,  1579.” 


He  characterises  the  doctrine  of  the  “Familists” 
as  — 

“ A masse  or  packe  of  Poperie,  Arianisme,  Ana- 
baptisme,  and  Libertinisme.  Respecting  their  morals 
we  are  told,  that  although  for  their  loosenesse  of  life, 
they  are  from  the  toppe  to  the  toe  nothing  but  blottes, 
yet  bragge  they  of  all  perfection,  euen  vnto  a vexie  dei- 
fying of  themselues.” 

Some  further  light  is  thrown  upon  this  point  by 
a letter  sent  to  Knewstub  from  “ a godly  learned 
man,  W.  C.”  He  says,  - — 

“ Howsoeuer,  they  seduce  some  goodly  and  zealous 
men  and  women  of  honest  and  godly  conuersation,  placing 
them  at  the  porch  of  their  synagogue  to  make  a shewe 
of  holinesse,  and  to  stand  there  as  baites  and  stalles  to 
deceiue  others ; yet,  alas ! who  can  without  blushing 
vtter  the  shame  that  is  committed  in  the  inwarde 
roomes,  and  as  it  were  in  the  heart  of  that  synagogue 
of  Satan.” 

Appended  to  Knewstub’s  book  is  a further  — 

“ Confutation  of  the  doctrine  of  Dauid  George,  and 
H.  N.,  the  father  of  the  Familie  of  Loue,  by  M. 
Martyn  Micronius,  minister  of  the  woorde  in  the 
Dutche  Churche,  at  London.” 

It  was  originally  written  in  Latin  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  author  charges  the 
“ Familists  ” with  maintaining  that  — 

“ Idolatrj',  superstition,  and  outwarde  vices  are  free 
and  pure  vnto  them,  which,  vnder  the  pretence  of  a 
certaine  fayth  and  inwarde  puritie,  boast  that  they 
knowe  no  sinne  in  the  heart.”  (Fo.  87  b.) 

Two  features  particularly  distinguish  them  from 
other  sectaries  of  the  age  : they  professed  obexlience 
to  the  civil  magistrate,  whatever  might  be  his  re- 
ligion ; and  they  argued  in  favour  of  unlimited  to- 
leration both  in  regard  to  themselves  and  others. 

C.H. 

St.  Catharine’s  Hall,  Cambridge. 


TKANSLATION  OF  THE  PHILOBIBEON. 

L.  S.  (Vol.ii.,  p.  153.)  inquires  for  “ a translation  j 
of  Robert  de  Bury’s  An  English  ver-  j 

sion  of  this  famous  treatise  by  Richard,  not  Robert 
Aungerville  (see,  for  the  surname.  Pits,  p.  467.)  i 
de  Bury,  Bishop  of  Durham  in  1333,  was  published 
by  Mr.  Rodd  in  the  year  1832.  The  translator 
has  not  given  his  name,  but  he  was  Mr.  John  Bel- 
lingham Inglis,  formerly  a partner  in  the  house  of 
Inglis,  Ellis,  and  Co.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  1 
that  there  should  be  a careful  reprint  of  this  most  j 
interesting  work,  and  that  the  first  edition  of  1473  | 

should  be  collated  with  MSS.  The  translation  by  [ 
Mr.  Inglis  might  be  revised,  and  made  to  accom- 
pany the  Latin  text.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that 
his  notes,  if  they  be  permitted  again  to  appear, 
may  be  purified  I'rom  scepticism  and  profaneiiess. 

The  claim  of  Holcot  to  be  the  author  of  this  | 
tract,  should  be  well  considered  and  decided  upon  ; | 
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and  the  errors  of  the  learned  Fabricius  (who  had 
a manuscript  copy  in  which  the  writer  was  styled 
“ Muiegervile,”  instead  of  Aungerville),  which 
have  been  repeated  by  i\Iansi,  should  be  corrected. 
Dr.  Janies,  the  first  Bodleian  librarian,  fell  into 
a strange  mistake  when  he  imagined  that  his  in- 
accurate reprint  at  O-xford,  in  1599,  was  the  second 
edition  of  this  treatise.  It  was  in  reality  the  fourth, 
having  been  preceded  by  the  impressions,  Colon. 
1473;  Spiraa,  1483  ; and  Paris,  1500.  So  far  as 
I I remember,  the  editio  princeps  has  not  been  spe- 
cified by  Gough.  {Brit.  Topog.  ii.  121.)  R.  G. 

I find  I can  answer  the  Query  of  L.  S.  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  153.),  who  asks,  “ Where  can  I procure  a trans- 
lation of  Robert  de  Bury’s  Philohihlon  ? ” 

A translation  was  published  by  Mr.  Rodd,  in 
1832,  of  which  the  following  is  the  title  : — 

“ Pliilobiblon : a Treatise  on  the  Love  of  Books,  by 
Richard  de  Bury,  Bistiop  of  Durham,  written  in 
1ICCC.XLIV ; and  translated,  from  the  first  Edition, 
Mcccct-xxiit,  with  some  Collations.  London  : Printed 
for  Thomas  Rodd,  2.  Great  Newport  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  1832.” 

This  translation  is  a small  8vo.  volume,  of  which 
there  is  a copy  in  the  Douce  collection  in  the  Bod- 
leian ; at  the  beginning  of  which  copy,  on  a fly-leaf, 
the  words,  “ J.  B.  Inglis  to  his  friend  F.  Douce, 
Esq.,”  are  written ; and  opposite,  on  the  inside  of 
the  cover,  there  is  written  in  pencil,  apparently  in 
Douce’s  own  hand,  “ I had  read  the  MS.  of  this 
work  before  it  was  printed.” 

There  appe.ars  to  have  existed  some  difference  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  authorship  of  the  Philo- 
hihlon. Leland,  in  his  Itinerary,  ed.  8vo.  Oxford, 
1744,  vol.  iii.  pp.  77,  78,  sub  loc.  Sareshyri,  says, — 
“ Ex  tabella  in  Sacello  S.  Mariae.  Orate  pro  auima 
Rlcbardi  Poure,  quondam  Sarum  Episcopi.”  .... 
“ Q,ui  quidem  Ricbardus  Episcopus  postea  translatus 
fuit  ad  Episcopatum  Dunelmensem  ....  Incipit  Pro- 
logus  in  Pliilobiblon  Richardi  Dunelmensis  Episcopi, 
quern  librum  compitaoit  Robertus  Holcot  de  Old.  Pr.'e- 
dicatorum  sub  nomine  dicti  Episcopi.” 

Still,  however,  in  the  appendi.x  to  vol.  iv.  of  the 
Itinerary,  p.  164.,  it  is  said  : — 

“ Ricbardus  de  Bury,  alias  Angravyle  dictus,  episc. 
Dunelm.,  seripsit  Pliilobiblon.” 

Upon  Leland’s  authority,  the  Bodleian  catalogue 
I ascribes  the  work  in  question  to  Robertus  Holcot. 
IVatt,  however  {Bihl.  Brit.),  seems  to  imagine  R. 
de  Bury  and  Holcot  to  be  the  same  person.  His 
words  are  (vol.  i.  c.  176):  — “Bury,  Richard. 
Dunelm.,  alias  Robertus  Holcot,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  Chancellor  and  Treasurer  of  England,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III. ;”  and  again,  under  Holcot’s 
name,  “Holcot,  Robert,  or  Richard  D.Bury.” 
Tlie  translator  (J.  B.  Inglis)  distinguishes  in  his 
Preface  between  these  contemporary  writers,  and 
considers  R.  de  Bury  to  be  the  undoubted  author 
of  this  work  passing  under  his  name.  In  corro- 
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boration  of  his  opinion,  Mr.  Inglis  refers  to  the 
Biographical  and  Retrospective  Miscellany;  and, 
in  order  to  prove  that  the  work  was  finished  in  the 
author’s  lifetime,  he  produces  the  words: 

“ Quod  opus  (Pliilobiblon)  Aucklaiidiac  in  habita- 
tione  sua  complevit,  24  die  Janimrii,  anno  a communis 
saliitis  origiiie  1344,  jetatis  suae  58,  et  11  suae  pontifi- 
catus,” 

and  then  adds : 

“ He  died  14  April,  1345.  Holcot  died  in  1349.” 

There  appears  to  be  some  confusion  about  the 
editions,  also,  of  the  Philohihlon.  There  is  an  edi- 
tion, 4to.  Par.,  apud  Gaspar.  Philippum,  1500; 
also  edit,  secund.  4to.  Oxonias,  1598;  and  it  is 
printed  in  the  Philolog.  Epist.  ex  Bihl.  Melch. 
Goldasti,  ed.  Lipsiae,  1674.  But  prior  to  all  these 
is  the  edition  “printed  at  Cologne,  1473,”  from 
which  the  translation  is  made,  and  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Watt  as  “the  editio  princeps,  and  a 
work  of  uncommon  rarity.” 

Query.  AVhy  does  the  Oxford  edition  of  1598 
call  itself  “ editio  secundo  ?”  If  the  Paris  edit,  of 
1500  so  far  differ  from  that  of  1473  as  to  entitle  it 
to  be  considered  a different  work,  had  the  second 
MS.  passed  through  Holcot’s  hands  ? J.  Sansom. 

The  translation  of  Richard  de  Bury’s  Philohihlon, 
by  Mr.  Inglis,  printed  in  1832  for  the  late  Mr. 
Rodd,  is  an  unsatisfactory  performance.  The 
version  is  bald  and  spiritless,  and  some  of  the  best 
passages  of  the  original  are  rendered  in  language 
that  does  no  justice  to  the  author’s  meaning.  His 
style  is  so  peculiar,  so  allusive,  and  so  full  of  meta- 
phor and  quotation,  and  the  work  is  luminous  with 
“ the  sparks  of  so  many  sciences,”  that  a good 
translation  is  a desideratum. 

I may  inform  your  correspondent  that  one  has 
lately  been  prepared  and  is  announced  for  publica- 
tion, with  a memoir  of  the  illustrious  bishop.  I 
may  add  that  the  Philohihlon  has  been  six  times 
printetl : the  last  edition,  if  I remember  rightly, 
was  by  Dr.  James : but  some  old  MS.  copies  of 
this  remarkable  treatise  on  the  Love  of  Books 
exist,  with  some  of  which  the  text  used  by  the 
translator  should  be  collated.  But,  of  the  pub- 
lication announced,  it  would  not  become  me  to  say 
anything  more,  as  the  biographer  is 

Your  faithful  servant, 

AV.  S.  G. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


ETTMOLOGrCAL  QUERIES. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  153.) 

Tlie  very  satisfactory  replies  of  ]\Ir.  AVat  to 
some  of  the  Queries  of  J.  IMn.,  given  at  p.  169- 
70.,  make  us  wish  for  more,  which  I trust  we  shall 
have,  should  he  be  supplied  with  the  context  in 
which  the  words  occur ; without  which  it  is  diffi- 
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cult  to  elucidate  them  fully.  In  the  meantime,  I 
venture  a few  suggestions  on  some  of  the  remain- 
ing words. 

“ In  the  fever  or  the  herebarde" 

“ Berbi,  O.  F.,  chancre,  dartre ; a hoU,  bubo,  or  tetter, 
commonly  attendant  upon  pestilent  fever.  ‘ Correpta 
fuit  veheraentissima  febri.  Subtus  ejus  axillis  detectis 
quoque  Bubonibus,  magnam  duritiem  ac  timorem  prae 
se  ferentibus.’ ” — Miraculi  S.  Francisci  Solani,  A.  S., 
tom.  V.,  Julii,  p.  909. 

(See  Bullein’s  Dialogue  bothe  pleasant  and  pitiful, 
wherein  is  a godlie  regimente  against  the  Fever  Pes- 
tilence, &c.,  1578.) 

'•'•Deale,''’  if  an  interjection  (?),  may  possibly  stand 
for  “ Deaf  or  “ Ouy  Dea,  Yes,  truly  ! verily  ! ” 
&c.  (See  Cotgrave  in  v.  Dea  ) 

“ Schunche  away." — To  shun  or  shunche  is  used 
for  to  shove,  in  Sussex.  “ I shunched  him  away.” 

“Wear  no  iron,  nor  haircloth,  nor  irspilles 
felles" — that  is,  no  skins  having  hard  or  bristly 
hair  like  that  of  goats. 

“ Hircipilus,  Durorum  pilorum  homines  sicut 
hirci.” — Festus. 

Here  the  context  clearly  leads  to  this  interpre- 
tation. 

Sabraz,  or  sabras,  is  a decoction  or  inf  usion.  One 
of  the  numerous  terms  which  the  apothecaries 
adopted  from  the  Arabic,  in  which  shabra  is  a 
drink. 

Sabe,  in  O.  F. ; saba,  Ital.,  an  inspissated  juice 
or  decoction. 

“ Sabaricio,  a kind  of  strong  drinke  made  of  barley.  ” 

I doubt  whether  Ducange  is  right  in  explaining 
sabrierium  in  the  following  passage,  by  condimentum, 
Galilee  saupiquet.  It  most  probably  signified  a 
beverage. 

“ In  omnibus  seenndis  feriis  dent  illis  ova  quatuor 
uniquique  clerico  pinguia,  cum  bono  Sabrierio. ” 

S.  W.  Singer. 

[We  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  two  errata 
in  the  Etymological  Queries  of  our  valued  corre- 
spondent J.  Mn. 

“Heteneste”  should  be  “heteaeste”  — “Inclosed 
heteueste  in  a stone  coffin  or  tomb;”  and  in  a later 
Query  “ isti/ed  ” should  be  “ isti/ied  ” — “Let  their 
hesmel  be  istihed,  al  without  broach.”] 


to  iHtnnr  ©tiert'e^. 

Lord  Richard  Christophilus.  — CH.  (Y ol.  ii., 
p.  130.)  will  probably  find  as  much  information  as 
he  requires,  if  he  can  consult  a small  volume  in  the 
British  Museum  (catalogued  under  the  head  of 
“ Isuf,  Bassa,")  of  which  the  title  is  — 

“ A True  Relation  of  the  Conversion  and  Baptism 
of  Isuf,  the  Turkish  Chaons,  named  Richard  Christo- 
philus. 8vo.  Lond.  1684.” 


Also,  in  the  Bodleian  Catalogue,  under  the  head 
of  “ Bassa  (Isuf),”  CH.  may  find  — 

“ The  History  of  Isuf  Bassa,  Capt.- General  of  the 
Ottoman  Army  at  the  Invasion  of  Candia.  8vo.  Lond. 
1684.” 

In  reference  to  the  former  of  these  volumes, 
there  is  a note  in  the  Fasti  Oxordenses,  ad  ann. 
1683,  V.  Thom.  White,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy : — 

“ Quaere,  if  Tho.  White,  Lecturer  of  S.  Andrew’s, 
Holborn,  published  an  Epistle  to  the  Reader  of 
‘ A True  Relation  of  the  Conversion  and  Baptism  of 
Isuf,  the  Turkish  Chaons,  named  Richard  Christo- 
philus, in  the  presence  of  a full  congregation,  Jan.  30, 

1 658,  in  Covent  Garden,  where  Mr.  Martin  is  Preacher. 
Lond.  1658.  8vo.’  Kenneth.”  (^Athence  Oxon.  ed. 

Phil.  Bliss,  1820,  vol.  iv.  Fasti,  coll.  392,  393.) 

J.  Sansom. 

Poker. — Among  the  muniments  of  the  corpora- 
tion of-  Bodmin  is  a certificate  of  the  mayor  and 
burgesses  respecting  the  claims  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  to  take  wood  in  Dunmere  Wood,  be- 
longing to  the  Priory  of  Bodmin.  The  language 
of  it  seems  to  throw  light  on  the  origin  of  the 
word  pocarius,  or  poker,  which  has  been  so  often 
noticed  and  discussed.  {Ante,  Vol.  i.,  pp.  185.  218. 
236.  269.  281.  323.  369.)  The  passage  also  illus- 
trates the  Hook  or  Crook  privilege,  which  has 
been  already  satisfactorily  explained.  The  date 
is  A.D.  1525  : 

“ We  say,  and  for  truth  testify  that  the  wood  called 
Dynmure  Wood,  was  ever  open  and  common  to  all 
burgesses  and  inhabitants  of  Bodmin  till  now  of  late, 
as  well  for  all  manner  kind  of  their  beasts  to  common 
therein,  as  to  have  their  burden  wood,  to  bear  and 
carry  away  upon  their  backs,  of  lop,  crop,  hook,  crook, 
and  bag  wood ; . . . . always  reserving  to  the  Prior  the 
stems  of  the  trees  for  their  fuel  and  building.” 

(See  the  Bodmin  Register,  collected  by  the  Rev. 
John  Wallis,  of  Bodmin,  and  printed  at  Bodmin, 
1827-1838,  p.  303.) 

I presume  that  bag  wood  is  such  wood  as  can  be 
cut  with  a hook  or  crook,  and  bagged.  In  another 
nearly  contemporary  petition  {Ibid.  p.  306.),  the 
same  identical  privilege  is  described  by  the  towns- 
men as  a right  to  lop  and  crop  with  a hook  and 
crook,  and  to  carry  away  on  their  backs,  and 
“ none  other  ways.”  This  explains  the  former 
passage,  and  shows  that  the  wood  was  probably 
carried  away  on  the  back  in  a bag. 

The  woodward,  who  carried  a bill  for  such  pur- 
poses, would  also  carry  a bag,  or  poke,  and  might 
therefore  be  very  appropriately  called  a poker. 

It  will  be  seen  in  Halliwell’s  D 'lctionary,  verb. 
“Bag”  and  “Bagging,”  and  in  the  Hereford 
Glossary  (London,  1839),  verb.  “Bag,”  that  bag- 
ging is  sometimes  used  to  signify  cutting ; and, 
more  particularly,  cutting  for  burning. 

I mention  this,  because  it  may  be  thought  per- 
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tinent  to  the  present  inquiry ; but  as  this  use  of 
the  word  lias  been  plausibly  supposed  to  be  de-  j 
rived  from  the  Welsh  Bach,  a hook,  it  seems  to  \ 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a, poke.  E.  Smirke. 

Querela  Can  tab  rig  lens  is  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  168.). — 
J.  jM.  B.  in()uires  whether  anything  is  known  of 
the  authorship  of  the  Querela  Cantahrigiensis  f 
The  tract  in  question  appears  to  have  been  “written 
by  Bruno  liyves,”  the  author  of  Mercurius  Rus- 
ticus,  and  some  few  other  treatises,  in  eonne.xion 
with  which  it  is  commonly  bound.  Ryves  is  de- 
scribed by  Watt  as  “ a loyal  divine,”  who  was 
“born  in  Dorsetshire,”  and  “died  1677.”  His 
Querela  was  first  printed  at  O.Kford  in  1646. 
There  was  a second  edition  in  1647. 

In  case  J.  M.  B.  do  not  himself  intend  to  send 
out  a new  edition  of  tliis  tract,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  Query  may  induce  some  one  else  to  do  so. 
Indeed,  a reprint  of  several  similar  pamphlets  and 
short  treatises,  belonging  to  the  same  period,  miglit 
be  brought  out  with  great  advantage  at  this  crisis. 
The  series  might  begin  with  — 

“ Tlie  Answere  of  the  Vice-Chancellour,  tlie  Doctors, 
both  the  Proctors,  and  other  the  Heads  of  Houses  in 
the  Universitie  of  O-sford  : 

( Agreeable,  undoubtedly,  to  the  joint  and  uniforme 
opinion  of  all  the  Deanes  and  Chapters,  and  all  other 
the  learned  and  obedient  Cleargy  in  the  Church  of 
England  :) 

“ To  the  humble  Petition  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  desiring  Reformation  of  certaine 
ceremonies  and  abuses  of  the  Church.  .At  Oxford  ; 
Printed  by  Joseph  Barnes,  and  are  to  be  sold  in  Paule’s 
Church  A^ard,  at  the  sign  of  the  Crowne,  by  Simon 
Waterson,  1G03.” 

J.  Sansom. 

‘■'■One  Bell”  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  166.).  — In  the  sixth 
edition  of  the  Book  of  the  Church  (I  believe  refer- 
ences are  also  given  in  all  editions  since  the  first), 
Southey  gives  us  his  authority  for  this,  “ Strype’s 
Cranmer,  p.  266.  (edition  of  1694.)”  The  passage 
occurs  in  book  ii.  chap.  26.:  “The  Duke  of 
Somerset’s  death.”  I quote  it  from  the  reprint  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  Society  (vol.  ii.  p.  345.)  : 

“ He  (Somerset)  is  generally  charged  for  the  great 
spoil  of  churches  and  chapels;  defacing  ancient  tombs 
and  monuments,  and  pulling  down  the  bells  in  parish 
churches,  and  ordering  only  one  bell  in  a steeple,  as  suf- 
ficient to  call  the  people  together,  which  set  the  common- 
altv  almost  into  a rebellion.” 

R.B. 

August  12. 

Fabulous  Account  of  the  Lion  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  142.). — 
Jarltzberg  is  right  in  supposing  that  this  is  given 
by  Philippe  de  Thaun.  It  is,  however,  of  older 
date.  Turner  {History  of  England  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  vol.  iv.  chap.  tv.  p.  209.)  gives  part  of 
a Latin  version  of  it  from  the  “ Physiologus  ” of  a 
certain  Theobald.  The  “ Physiologus,”  which  is  in 


substance  the  same  as  the  “Bestiary”  of  Philippe  de 
Thaun,  occurs,  according  to  IMr.  Turner’s  account 
of  it,  in  MSS.  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century. 
Anglo-Saxon  versions  of  “ The  Whale  and  the 
Panther”  are  in  the  Codex  Exoniensis.  In  the 
works  of  Hlldebert,  who  died  Abp.  of  Tours  11.34, 
a poem  called  “Physiologus”  is  printed,  which 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  ascribed  by  Turner 
to  Theobald.  The  fable  and  application  of  the 
Lion  are  the  same  as  those  given  by  Turner,  with 
very  trifling  variations. 

Among  the  poems  ascribed  to  Abp.  Hildebert  is 
an  “ Epitaphum  Magistri  Theobaldi,”  who,  I con- 
jecture, is  the  same  Theobald  as  the  supposed 
author  of  the  “ Physiologus.”  It  is  rather  long  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  identify  Theobaldus  except 
the  word  “ Dervensis.”  What  place  this  indicates 
I know  not. 

“ Hoc  viveute,  locus  Derven.sis  floruit,  isto 
Sublato,  marcet  nominis  hujus  odor.” 

Opera  Ilildeberti,  p.  1322.,  Paris,  1708. 

In  the  Opera  Hildeberti  there  occur  some 
verses  on  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists.  I sub- 
join them : though  it  is  perhaps  hardly  worth 
while  to  print  any  more  on  this  subject. 

ON  THE  SYMBOLS  OF  THE  EVANGELISTS. 

“ Matthaeum  signat  vir,  bos  Lucam,  leo  Marcum, 

Ales  discipulum  qui  sine  sorde  full. 

Matthaeo  species  humana  datur,  quia  scripto 
ludicat  et  titulo  quid  Deus  cgit  homo. 

Os  vituli  Lucam  declarat,  qui  specialem 
Materiam  sumpsit  de  cruce,  Christe  tua. 

Effigiat  Marcum  leo,  cujus  littera  clamat 
Quanta  surrexit  vi  tua,  Christi,  caro. 

Discipulum  signat  species  aquilina  pudicum, 

Vox  cujus  rjubes  transit  ad  astra  volans. 

Christushomo,  Christusvitulus,  Cbristus  leo,  Christus 
Est  avis,  in  Christo  cuncta  notare  potes. 

Est  homo  dum  vivit,  bos  dum  moritur,  leo  verd 

Quando  resurgit,  avis  qiiaiido  superna  petit.” 
***** 

Hildeberti  Opera,  Paris,  1708,  p.  1318. 

B.  F. 

Pomfret  on  the  Thames  (Vol.ii.,  p.  56.).  — In  a 
former  number  i^“  N.  required  to  be  informed 
where  the  Pons  fractus,  or  Pountfreyt  super 
Thamis,  was  situate,  from  whence  several  docu- 
ments were  dated  by  Edward  II.  This  question 
has  puzzled  many  learned  antiquaries,  and  T do 
not  think  has  ever  been  properly  resolved.  Both  i 
Pons  fractus  and  Pountfreyt  occur  in  Rymer’s 
Foedera,  tomus  iil.,  p.  904.  Lond.  1706.  If  you 
will  permit,  I would  hazard  the  conjecture  that  it 
was  Kingston  Bridge.  Till  within  the  last  two 
centuries,  the  only  bridges  across  the  Thames  were 
London  and  Kingston ; and  the  latter  in  the 
thii'teenth  century  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
ruinous  condition.  And  I find  in  Rot.  Litterar. 
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Clausar.  anno  7 Hen.  III.  (a.  d.  1223)  memb.  4. 
p.  558.  “ de  ponte  de  Kingeston,”  tliat  Henry  de 
St.  Alban,  and  Matthew,  son  of  Geoffry  de  King- 
ston, are  directed  to  repair  the  bridge,  date  IVed- 
nesday,  Aug.  9,  1223  : and  there  is  also  a recur- 
rence to  the  same  subject,  memb.  15.  p.579.,  dated 
on  Tuesday,  Dec.  12,  1223.  I would  therefore 
ask,  with  submission  to  those  who  may  be  better 
informed,  whether  the  bridge,  though  ordered  to 
be  repaired  by  Henry  III.,  may  not  have  remained 
in  such  a dilapidated  state  in  the  time  of  Edw.  II., 
that  it  may  then  have  been  styled  “ Pons  fractus  ? ” 

T s- 

Walrond  Family  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  134.). — Among  iny 
very  numerous  Notes  relating  to  the  several  families 
of  this  name,  I find  only  the  following  which  ap- 
pears likely  to  be  of  any  interest  to  your  corre- 
spondent in  connection  with  his  Query. 

“ Mrs.  Ureth,  daughter  of  Lieut.-Col.  Walrond, 
was  married  to  James  Huish,  Esq.,  of  Sidbury,  co. 
Devon,  on  the  25th  J.uly,  1684.” 

But  it  is  probable  that  in  so  numerous  a family 
there  was  more  than  one  colonel  at  that  time. 
Your  correspondent  is,  no  doubt,  aware  that 
Burke’s  Landed  Gentry  states  the  names  of  the 
wife  and  children  of  Colonel  Humphrey  Walrond, 
and  that  the  monument  of  Humphrey  Walrond, 
Esq.,  who  died  in  1580,  in  the  church  of  Ilminster, 
CO.  Somerset,  exhibits  his  coat  armour  quartering 
Polton,  Pissacre,  and  Speke,  and  impaling  Pop- 
ham  and  another  coat,  viz..  Per  fesse  indented 
quarterly  or  and  sable,  in  each  quarter  an  an- 
nulet counterchanged.  This  coat  of  arras  I shall 
be  glad  if  your  correspondent  will  enable  me  to 
assign  to  its  proper  family,  S.  S.  S. 

Armenian  Langv/xge  (Vol.ii.,  p.  136.). — Jarltz- 
BERG  may  refer  to  two  works  printed  at  the 
press  of  the  Mechitaristican  Society  at  Venice; 
1.  Quadra  della  Storia  Letteraria  di  Armenia,  1829 ; 
and  2.  Quadra  delle  Opere  di  Vari  Autori  cunti- 
camente  tradotte  in  Armeno,  1825.  He  may  also, 
perhaps,  be  interested  by  another  little  work, 
printed  at  the  same  place,  1825,  entitled,  A brief 
Account  of  the  Mechitaristican  Society,  founded  on 
the  Island  of  St.  Lazaro,  by  Alexander  Goode ; 
in  which  work  it  is  stated  (p.  26.)  that  “ by  Lord 
Byron’s  assistance  a grammar  of  the  Armenian  and 
English  languages  was  composed  by  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Aucher  ; ” and  that  “ this  reverend  gentleman 
has  likewise  compiled,  with  John  Brand,  Esq.,  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  a dictionary  of  the 
Armenian  and  English  languages.” 

All  these  works  are  in  the  writer’s  possession, 
and  shall  be  lent  to  Jarltzberg  if  he  wislies  to  see 
them,  and  is  not  able  to  find  them  in  any  library 
near  him.  M.  D. 

Genealogical  Query  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  135.)  — Sir 
Philip  Courtenay,  first  of  Powderhain  Castle,  fifth 


son  of  Hugh,  the  second  of  that  name,  Earl  of 
Devon,  by  Margaret  de  Bohun,  grand-daughter  of 
King  Edward  I.,  married  Anne,  d.aughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wake  of  Bisworth,  co.  Northampton,  son 
of  Hugh,  younger  son  of  Baldwin  Lord  Wake, 
and  had  issue  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  of 
which  Margaret  was  married  to  Sir  Robert  Carey, 
of  Cockington,  Knt.  See  Cleavelanls  History  of 
the  Family  of  Courtenay,  pp.  265.  270.  S.  S.  S. 

Richard  Baxter's  Descendants  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  89.). 
— Your  correspondent  W.  H.  B.,  who  wishes  for 
information  respecting  the  descendants  of  the  cele- 
brated Richard  Baxter,  describes  him  to  have  been 
a Northamptonshire  man ; now  this  (supposing 
the  Nonconformist  divine  of  that  name  is  meant) 
is  a mistake,  for  he  was,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, a Shropshire  man.  In  a narrative  of  the 
most  memorable  pass.ages  of  his  life  and  times, 
by  himself,  and  published  soon  after  his  death 
under  the  title  of  Reliquim  Baxteriana,  1696,  he 
says,  — 

“ My  fathei'’s  name  was  Richard  (the  son  of  Richard) 
Baxter  ; his  habitation  and  estate  at  a village  called 
Eaton  Constantine,  a mile  from  the  Wrekin  Hill,  and 
above  half  a mile  from  Severn  River,  and  five  miles 
from  Shrewsbury  in  Shropshire.  A village  most 
pleasantly  and  healthfully  situate.  My  mother’s  name 
was  Beatrice,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Adeiiey  of  Row- 
ton,  a village  near  High  Eneall,  the  Lord  Newport’s 
seat,  in  the  same  county.  There  I was  born,  a.  d.  1615, 
on  the  12th  of  November,  being  the  I.ord’s  Day,  in 
the  morning,  at  the  time  of  divine  worship,  and  bap- 
tized at  High  Eneall  the  19th  day  following;  and 
there  I lived  from  my  parents  with  my  grandfather  till 
I was  near  ten  years  of  age,  and  then  was  taken  home.” 

He  was  married  on  Sept.  10,  1662,  to  a Miss 
Charlton.  They  had  no  children.  The  only  de- 
scendant of  Richard  Baxter  known  to  his  bio- 
graphers, was  his  nephew,  William  Baxter,  a 
person  of  considerable  attainments  as  a scholar 
and  an  antiquary.  He  was  born  in  Shropshire 
in  1650.  He  published  several  works,  and  kept 
an  academy  for  some  years  at  Tottenham  Cross, 
Middlesex,  which  he  gave  up  on  being  chosen 
master  of  Mercer’s  School,  London,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  twenty  years,  and  resigned  a short  time 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1723. 

Baxter  makes  mention,  at  the  close  of  his  own 
Life  and  Times,  of  one  Richard  Baxter,  a Sab- 
batarian Anabaptist,  and  says  of  him,  “ that  he  was 
sent  to  gaol  for  refusing  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  it  went  for  cuiTcnt  that  it  was  I.” 

H.  M.  Bealbt. 

North  Brixton. 

Duresme  and  Dunelm  (Vol.  ii.,p.  108.).  — Three 
successive  bishops,  Morton,  Cosin,  and  Crewe,  took 
tlie  signatui'e  of  Duresme  after  tlieir  Christian 
names.  Three  successive  bishops,  Barrington, 
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i Van-Miklert,  and  the  present  occupant  of  the  see, 
have  talvcn  the  signature  of  Dunelm.  I think, 
therefore,  J.  G.  N.  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  the 
Bishops  of  Durham  have  assumed  the  French  and 
Latin  signatures  alternately.  E.  H.  A. 

N ' 

I iHt£icciraur0uS. 

I i NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

I That  tlie  good  service  which  the  English  Historical 

; I Society  has  rendered  to  that  branch  of  our  national 
literature,  for  the  promotion  of  which  it  was  instituted, 
is  clearly  recognised,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  of  tlie 
small  paper  copies  of  the  Society's  publications,  many 
of  the  earlier  volumes  are  now  entirely  out  of  print. 
Of  the  six  volumes  of  Mr.  Kemble’s  invaluable  Codex  ' 
Hiploniaticus,  a work  alike  honourable  to  the  patriotic 
zeal  of  the  Society  and  to  the  profound  learning  of  its 
editor,  the  first  two  volumes  are,  we  believe,  no  longer 
to  be  procured.  Good  texts  of  our  early  chronicles,  in 
an  acceptable  form,  have  long  been  wanted.  That 
want,  the  English  Historical  Society  is  gradually  sup- 
plying. Their  last  publication  is  now  before  us.  To 
Mr.  Benjamin  Williams,  the  editor  of  La  Chronigue  de 
la  Traisoii  el  Mart  de  Richard  II.,  Roy  d’ Angleterre, 
the  Society  and  the  public  is  now  indebted  for  Henrici 
Quinti  Anglim  Regis  Gesta,  cum  Chromed  NeustricB 
Gallic^,  ab  anno  Mccccxir.  ad  Mcecc.r.t //. , a volume  con- 
taining  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  one  of 
those  mighty  struggles,  the  result  of  which  changed 
the  face  of  Europe ; as  well  as  a detailed  narrative  of 
Henry’s  second  expedition  to  the  Continent,  a subject 
passed  over  by  historians  with  less  attention  than  it 
deserves.  Mr.  Williams’  Preface  gives  a very  inter- 
esting notice  of  the  MSS.  which  he  has  employed,  and 
the  points  which  they  serve  to  illustrate,  and  he  has 
accompanied  his  text  by  a number  of  useful  and  ju- 
dicious notes. 

A gentleman  of  Devonshire  is  preparing  for  publi- 
I cation  a Catalogue  of  the  nnmerous  published  works 
I which  relate  to  the  History,  Antiquities,  Biography, 

I Natural  History,  and  Local  Occurrences  of  that 
; county,  and  has  already  sufficient  matter  to  occupy 
! upwards  of  seventy  octavo  pages  in  print,  and  would 
be  glad  to  receive  notices  of  any  rare  books  and  tracts 
I on  those  subjects  on  the  shelves  of  private  libraries.  A 
similar  work  is  in  contemplation  as  to  existing  manu- 
! scripts,  ancient  and  modern,  relating  to  the  same 
I county;  any  information  respecting  which  will  be 
i highly  acceptable,  and  may  be  forwarded  to  Mr. 
William  Roberts,  197.  High  Street,  Exeter. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

VTANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 


Philosophical  Magazine.  The  entire  series  to  1848. 

Hall’s  Liurary  Atlas. 

M’Cog’s  Synopsis  of  the  Chahacteiis  op  Fossils  of  Ireland. 

R.  Griffith’s  Notice  aesiMEcTisG  the  Fossils  of  the  Moun- 
tain Limestone  op  Ireland,  4to. 

Donovan’s  Instructions  for  Collecting  and  Preserving. 
€vo.  1794. 

Forster’s  Directions  IN  what  Manner  Speci.mensof  all  Kinds 
MAY  EE  collected,  8vo.  Loiidoii,  1771. 

Odd  7'otumcs. 

Second  Vol.  of  Biographia  Ecclesiastica,  or,  Tlie  Lives  of 
the  most  Eminent  Fatliers  of  the  Christian  Church,  who 
iiourished  in  the  first  Four  Centuries  and  part  of  tlie  Fifth, 
adorned  witii  their  Effigies,  in  2 vols.  London,  printed  for 
Tho.  Atkinson,  at  the  White  Swan,  in  St.  Paul’s  Chuixli  Yard. 
1705. 

***  Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free, 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bell,  Publisher  of  “ NOTF.S  AND 
QUERIES,”  186.  Fleet  Street. 


ta  (l0nT;gfi0ulfcut^. 

Volume  the  First  of  Notes  and  Queries,  with 
Tith-page  and  very  copious  Index,  is  now  ready,  price 
9s.  6d.,  bound  in  doth,  and  may  he  had,  by  order,  of  all 
Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

Notes  and  Queries  may  he  procured  by  the  Trade  at 
noon  on  Friday;  so  that  our  country  Subscribers  ought 
to  experience  no  difficulty  in  receiving  H regularly.  Mai^y 
of  the  country  Booksellers  are,  probably,  not  yet  aware  of 
this  arrangement,  which  enables  them  to  receive  Copies  in 
their  Saturday  parcels. 

J.  13.  Will  the  correspondent  from  whom  we  received 
the  account  of  the  Treatise  of  Equivocation,  printed  in 
No.  4i.,  favour  us  with  the  means  of  addressing  a letter 
to  him  ? 


rr^ESTIMONIAL  TO  DR.  CONOLLY.— At 

.1.  a meeting  held  at  -12,  Old  Burlington  Street,  Saturday, 
August  3d,  1850,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ashley  in  the  chair;  the 
following  resolutions  among  others  were  unanimously  agreed  to : 

That  Dr.  John  Conolly,  of  Hanwell,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  emiiif^ntly  entitled  to  some  public  mark  of  esteem  and 
gratitude,  for  his  long,  zealous,  disinterested,  and  most  successful 
labours  in  ameliorating  the  treatment  of  tlie  insane. 

That  a committee  be  now  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  foregoing  Resolution,  by  making  the  requisite  ar- 
rangements for  the  presentation  to  Dr.  Conolly  of  A Public  Tesli^ 
moniat,  commemorative  of  hh  invaluable  services  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  and  expressive  of  the  just  appreciation  of  those 
services  by  his  numerous  friends  and  admirers,  and  by  the  public 
generally. 

The  Committee  subsequently  resolved : 

That  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  most  appropriate 
Testimonial  will  be  a Portrait  of  Dr.  Conolly  (for  which  he  is 
requested  to  sit),  to  be  presented  to  his  family,  and  an  Engraving 
of  the  same,  to  be  presented  to  the  subscribers  ; and  that  the 
ultimate  arrangement  of  this  latter  point  be  made  at  a future 
meeting  of  the  committee. 

It  has  been  determined  that  the  individual  subscriptions  shall 
b»  limited  to  Five  Guineas  ; that  subscribers  ol  Two  Guineas  and 
upwards  shall  receive  a proof  impression  of  the  Engraving  ; and 
subscribers  of  One  Guinea,  a print. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  present  Dr.  Conolly  with  a piece  of  plate, 
should  the  funds  permit  after  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  paint- 
ing and  engraving. 

Subscribers’  names  and  subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the 
secretaries,  at  12.  Old  Burlington  Street,  and  4.  Burlington  Gar- 
dens, and  by  the  Treasurers,  at  the  Union  Bank,  Regent  Street 
Branch,  Argyll  Place,  London.  Post-otiice  Orders  should  be 
made  payable  at  the  Post-office,  Piccadilly,  to  one  of  the  Secre* 
taries. 

John  Forbes,  7 p . . 

Richard  Fhankum,  J etaries. 

London,  August  Zd,  1850. 


Edward’s  Botanical  Register,  by  Lindley.  Quite  complete. 
IVIarsden’s  Oriental  Coins. 

Gray's  Monography  of  the  Genus  Ph.-vsmi. 

Pritchard’s  Microscopic  Cabinet,  1822. 

\VeBSTER,  A Brief  History  of  Epidemic  and  Pestilential 
Disease.  Hartford,  1799. 
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WOEKS 

CONNECTED  WITH 


ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 


In  3 vols.  royal  8vo.,  cloth,  price  1/.  16s. 

The  letters  and  journals  of 

ROBERT  BAILLIE,  Principal  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  1637-62,  and  one  of  the  Commissioners  from  Scotland 
to  the  Westminster  Assembly.  Edited  from  the  original  MSS., 
with  Memoir,  by  David  Laing,  Esq. 

{Only  a few  copies  now  remain.) 

“ The  Letters  abound  in  allusions  to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
the  period,  and  in  characteristic  sketches  of  the  most  prominent 
leaders  of  the  several  parties  who  were  then  struggling  either  for 
ascendancy  or  for  life.”  — Eclectic  Review. 

“We  give  it  no  small  praise  when  we  say  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
book  of  that  period  which  will  in  the  end  better  reward  the 
trouble  of  reading.” — Westminster  Review. 


In  3 vols.  royal  8vo.,  cloth,  price  \l.  lU.  6rf. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN’S  ARMOURY,  con- 

taining  the  works  of  George  Gillespie,  Rutherford’s  “Lex  Rex, 
or  the  Laws  and  the  Prince,”  Brown’s  “ Apologetical  Relation,” 
Calderwood's  “ Pastor  and  Prelate,”  &c. 
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GRAVESEND  BOATS. 

While  so  much  has  been  said  of  coache^',  in  the 
early  numbers  of  “Notes  and  Queries”  and  else- 
where, very  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  another 
mode  of  con  vevance  which  has  now  become  very  im- 
portant. I think  it  may  amuse  some  of  your  readers 
to  compare  a modern  Gravesend  boat  and  passage 
with  the  account  given  by  Daniel  Defoe,  in  the  year 
1724:  and  as  it  is  contained  in  what  I believe  to 
be  one  of  his  least  known  works,  it  may  probably 
be  new  to  most  of  them.  In  his  Great  Law  of  I 


Suhordinatwiii  after  describing  the  maljiractices  of  i 
hackney  coachmen,  he  proceeds  : — 

“ The  next  are  the  watermen ; and,  indeed,  the  in- 
solence of  these,  though  they  are  under  some  limita- 
tions too,  is  yet  such  at  tliis  time,  that  it  stands  in 
greater  need  than  any  other,  of  severe  laws,  and  those 
laws  being  put  in  speedy  execution. 

“ Some  years  ago,  one  of  these  very  people  being  steers- 
man of  a passage-boat  between  London  and  Gravesend, 
drown’d  three-and-tifty  people  at  one  time.  The  boat 
was  bound  from  Gravesend  to  London,  was  very  full 
of  passengers  and  goods,  and  deep  loaden.  Tlie  wind 
blew  very  hard  at  south-west,  which  being  against  them, 
obliged  them  to  turn  to  windward,  so  the  seamen  call 
it,  when  they  tack  from  side  to  side,  to  make  their  j 
voyage  against  the  wind  by  the  help  of  the  tide.  | 

“ The  passengers  were  exceedingly  frighted  when, 
in  one  tack  stretching  over  the  stream,  in  a place 
call’d  Long- Reach,  where  the  river  is  very  broad,  the 
waves  broke  in  upon  the  boat,  and  not  only  wetted 
them  all,  but  threw  a great  deal  of  water  into  the  boat, 
and  they  all  hegg’d  of  the  steersman  or  master  not  to 
venture  again.  He,  sawey  and  impudent,  mock’d  them, 
ask’d  some  of  the  poor  i'righted  women  if  they  were 
afraid  of  going  to  the  Devil ; hid  them  say  their  prayers 
and  the  like,  and  then  stood  over  again,  as  it  were,  in  a 
jest.  The  storm  continuing,  lie  shipp’d  a great  deal  of 
water  tliat  time  also.  By  this  time  tlie  rest  of  the 
watermen  begun  to  perswade  him,  and  told  liim,  in 
short,  tliat  if  he  stood  over  again  the  boat  would  founder, 
for  tliat  she  wis  a great  deal  the  deeper  for  the  water 
she  had  taken  in,  and  one  of  them  hegg’d  of  him  not 
to  venture;  he  swore  at  the  fellow,  call’d  him  fool, 
bade  him  let  him  alone  to  his  business,  and  he  would 
warrant  him  ; then  used  a vulgar  sea-proverh,  which 
such  fellows  have  in  their  mouths,  ‘ Blow  Devil,  the 
more  wind,  the  better  boat.’ 

“ The  fellow  told  him  in  so  many  words  he  would 
drown  all  the  passengers,  and  before  his  face  began  to 
strip,  and  so  did  two  more,  that  they  might  he  in  con- 
dition to  swim  for  their  lives.  This  extremely  terrify’d 
the  passengers,  who,  having  a cloth  or  tilt  over  them, 
were  in  no  condition  to  save  their  lives,  so  that  there 
was  a dreadful  cry  among  them,  and  some  of  the  men 
were  making  way  to  come  at  the  steersman  to  make 
him  by  force  let  fly  the  sail  and  stand  back  for  the 
shore;  but  before  they  could  get  to  him  the  waves 
broke  in  upon  the  boat  and  carried  them  all  to  the 
bottom,  none  escaping  but  the  three  watermen  that 
were  prepar’d  to  swim. 
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“ It  was  but  poor  satisfaction  for  the  loss  of  so  many 
lives,  to  say  the  steersman  was  drown’d,  with  them, 
who  ought,  indeed,  to  have  died  at  the  gallows,  or  on 
the  wheel,  for  he  was  certainly  the  murtherer  of  all  the 
rest. 

“ I have  many  times  pass’d  between  London  and 
Gravesend  with  these  fellows  in  their  smaller  boats, 
when  I have  seen  them,  in  spite  of  the  shrieks  and  cries 
of  the  women  and  the  perswasions  of  the  men  passengers, 
and,  indeed,  as  if  they  were  the  more  bold  by  how 
much  the  passengers  were  the  more  afraid ; I say,  I 
have  seen  them  run  needless  hazards,  and  go,  as  it  were, 
within  an  inch  of  death,  when  they  have  been  under 
no  nece.ssity  of  it,  and,  if  not  in  contempt  of  the  pas- 
sengers, it  has  been  in  meer  laziness  to  avoid  their 
rowing ; and  I have  been  sometimes  oblig’d,  especially 
when  there  has  been  more  men  in  the  boat  of  the  same 
mind,  so  that  we  have  been  strong  enough  for  them,  to 
threaten  to  cut  their  throats  to  make  them  hand  their 
sails  and  keep  under  shore,  not  to  fright  as  well  as 
hazard  the  passengers  when  there  was  no  need  of  it. 

“ One  time,  being  in  one  of  these  boats  all  alone, 
coming  from  London  to  Gravesend,  the  wind  freshen’d, 
and  it  begun  to  blow  very  hard  after  I was  come  about 
three  or  four  mile  of  the  way  ; and  as  I said  above,  that 
I always  thought  those  fellows  were  the  more  ven- 
turous when  their  passengers  were  the  most  fearful,  I 
resolved  1 would  let  this  fellow  alone  to  himself;  so  I 
lay  down  in  the  boat  as  if  I was  asleep,  as  is  usual. 

“ Just  when  I lay  down,  I called  to  the  waterman, 
‘It  blows  hard,  waterman,’  said  I;  ‘can  you  swim?’ 
‘ No,  Sir,’  says  he.  ‘ Nor  can’t  your  man  swim  neither?’ 
said  I.  ‘ No,  Sir,’  says  the  servant.  ‘ Well  then,’  says 
I,  ‘ take  care  of  yourselves,  I shall  shift  as  well  as  you, 
I suppose;’  and  so  down  I lay.  However,  I was  not 
much  disposed  to  sleep ; I kept  the  tilt  which  they 
cover  their  passengers  with  open  in  one  place,  so  that  I 
could  see  how  things  went. 

“ The  wind  was  fair,  but  over-blow’d  so  much,  that 
in  those  reaches  of  the  river  which  turn’d  crossway, 
and  whore  the  wind  by  consequence  was  thwart  the 
stream,  the  water  went  very  high,  and  we  took  so 
much  into  the  boat,  that  I began  to  feel  the  straw 
which  lay  under  me  at  the  bottom  was  wet,  so  I call’d 
to  the  waterman,  and  jesting  told  him,  they  must  go 
all  hands  to  the  pump  ; he  answered,  he  hoped  I should 
not  be  wet;  ‘But  it’s  bad  weather,  master,’  says  he, 
‘we  can’t  help  it.’  ‘ No,  no,’  says  I,  ‘ ’tis  pretty  well 
yet,  go  on.’ 

“ By  and  by  I heard  him  say  to  himself,  ‘ It  blows 
very  hard,’  and  every  now  and  then  he  repeated  it, 
and  sometimes  thus  : ‘ ’Twill  be  a dirty  night,  ’twill 
be  a terrible  night,’  and  the  like;  still  I lay  still  and 
said  nothing. 

“ After  some  time,  and  his  bringing  out  several  such 
speeches  as  above,  I rous’d  as  if  1 had  but  just  wak’d; 
‘Well,  waterman,"  sa)'s  I,  ‘bow  d’ye  go  on?’  Very 
indifferently,’  says  he  ; ‘ it  blows  very  hard.’  ‘ Ay,  so 
it  does,’  says  I;  ‘where  are  we?’  ‘A  little  above 
Lrith,’  says  he  : so  down  I lay  again,  and  said  no  more 
for  that  time. 

“ By  and  by  he  was  at  it  again,  ‘ It  blows  a frett 
of  wind,’  and  ‘ It  blows  very  hard,’  and  the  like ; but 
still  I said  nothing.  At  last  we  ship’d  a dash  of  water 


over  the  boat’s  head,  and  the  spry  of  it  wetted  me  a 
little,  and  I started  up  again  as  if  I had  been  asleep ; 

‘ Waterman,’  says  I,  ‘ what  are  you  doing?  what,  did 
you  ship  a sea?’  ‘Ay,’  says  tlie  waterman,  ‘and  a 
great  one  too  ; why  it  blows  a frett  of  wind.’  ‘ Well, 
well,’  says  I,  ‘ come,  have  a good  heart ; where  are  we 
now?  ’ ‘ Almost  in  Gallions,’  says  he,  that’s  a reach 
below  Woolwich. 

“ Well,  when  we  got  into  the  Gallions  reach,  there 
the  water  was  very  rough,  and  I heard  him  say  to  his 
man,  ‘ Jack,  we’ll  keep  the  weather-shore  aboard,  for 
it  grows  dark  and  it  blows  a storm.’  Ay,  thought  I, 
had  I desir’d  you  to  stand  in  under  shore,  you  would 
have  kept  off  in  meer  bravado;  but  I said  nothing.  By 
and  by  his  mast  broke,  and  gave  a great  crack,  and  the 
fellow  cry’d  out,  ‘ Lord  have  mercy  upon  us!  ’ I started 
up  again,  but  still  spoke  cheerfully ; ‘ What’s  the 

matter  now  ? ’ says  I.  ‘ L — d.  Sir,’  says  he,  ‘ how 

can  you  sleep?  why  my  mast  is  come  by  the  board.’ 
‘ Well,  well,’  says  I,  ‘ then  you  must  take  a goose- 
wing.’ ‘ A goose-wing  1 why,’  says  he,  ‘ I can’t  carry  a 
knot  of  sail,  it  blows  a storm.’  ‘ Well,’  says  I,  ‘if  you 
can’t  carry  any  sail,  you  must  drive  up  under  shore 
then,  you  have  the  tide  under  foot:’  and  with  that  I lay 
down  again.  The  man  did  as  I said.  A piece  of  his 
mast  being  yet  standing,  he  made  what  they  call  a 
goose-wing  sail,  that  is,  a little  piece  of  the  sail  out,  just 
to  keep  the  boat  steddy,  and  with  this  we  got  up  as  high 
as  Blackwall ; the  night  being  then  come  on  and  very 
dark,  and  the  storm  increasing,  I suffer’d  myself  to  be 
perswaded  to  put  in  there,  though  five  or  six  mile  short 
of  London  ; whereas,  indeed,  I was  resolv’d  to  venture 
no  farther  if  the  waterman  would  have  done  it. 

“ When  I was  on  shore,  the  man  said  to  me,  ‘ Master, 
you  have  been  us’d  to  the  sea,  I don’t  doubt ; why 
you  can  sleep  in  a storm  without  any  concern,  as  if 
you  did  not  value  your  life ; I never  carry’d  one  in  my 
life  that  did  so;  why,  ’twas  a wonder  we  had  not 
founder’d.’  ‘Why,’  says  I,  ‘friend,  for  that  you  know 
I left  it  all  to  you  ; I did  not  doubt  but  you  would 
take  care  of  yourself;’  but  after  that  I told  him  my 
other  reason  for  it,  the  fellow  smil’d,  but  own’d  the 
thing  was  true,  and  that  he  was  the  more  cautious  a 
great  deal,  for  that  I took  no  thought  about  it ; and  I 
am  still  of  opinion,  that  the  less  frighted  and  timorous 
their  passengers  are,  the  more  cautious  and  careful  the 
watermen  are,  and  the  least  apt  to  run  into  danger ; 
whereas,  if  their  passengers  appear  frighted,  then  the 
watermen  grow  sawcy  and  audacious,  show  themselves 
vent’rous,  and  contemn  the  dangers  which  they  are 
really  exposed  to.” — p.  130. 

We  are  not  bound  to  suppose  that  this  is  a plain 
relation  of  matter  of  fact,  any  more  than  the  His- 
tory of  Itohinson  Ci'usoe;  but  it  is  a graphic  sketch 
of  life  and  manners  worth  the  notice  of  those  who 
study  such  things.  It  forms  at  least  a little  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  travelling  in  England. 
A passenger  who  had  just  landed  from  a Graves- 
end boat,  to  pursue  his  journey  by  land,  might 
well  be  thankful  to  “ be  received  in  a coach  ” like 
that  which  had  been  started  at  Yoi’k  near  half  a 
century  before.  Alpha. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF  MR.  CUNNING- 

iiam’s  handbook  of  EONDON. 

Sir.  Cunningham’s  work  on  London  is  a book  of 
sucli  general  interest,  that  the  additions  and  cor- 
rections, which  I slnill  continue  from  time  to  time 
1 to  offer  to  your  readers,  will  not,  I think,  be 
1 deemed  impertinent  or  trifling.  I^et  it  not  be 
imagined,  for  one  single  instant,  that  I wish  to 
de[)reciate  Sir.  Cunningham’s  labours.  On  the 
contrary,  his  book  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
publications  relative  to  our  great  city  which  we 
possess.  And  let  me  candidly  say,  if  I were  to 
select  only  half-a-dozen  volumes  for  my  own  read- 
ing, Cunningham  s Handbook  of  London  would 
most  assuredly  be  one  of  that  number. 

The  quaint  and  learned  old  Fuller,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Worthies  of  England,  says  : 

“ The  bare  skeleton  of  time,  place,  and  person,  must 
be  fleshed  with  some  pleasant  passages ; and  to  this 
intent  I have  purposely  interlaced  (not  as  meat  but  as 
condiment)  many  stories,  so  that  the  reader,  if  he  do 
j not  arise  reUgiosior  or  doctior,  with  more  piety  or 
learning,  at  least  he  may  depart  jucundior,  with  more 
! pleasure  and  lawful  delight.” 

1. 

This  remai'k  has  been  well  understood  by  Mr. 

I Cunningham,  whose  pleasant  quotations,  and  lite- 
1 rary  and  artistic  recollections,  have  made  his  book 
a readable  one  to  the  many,  and  an  instructive 
1 companion  for  the  initiated. 

; The  “bare  skeleton”  sometimes  wants  “flesh- 

! ing,”  and  hence  the  following  list  of  additions  and 
corrections  : — 

1 1.  Dobneys,  or,  more  correctly,  D'Aubigneys 

Boivling  Green,  was  a celebrated  place  of  amuse- 
\ ment  “more  than  sixty  years  since.”  It  is  now 
occupied  by  a group  of  houses  called  Dobney's 
\ Place,  near  the  bottom  of  Penton  street,  and  al- 
I most  opposite  to  the  Belvidere  Tavern  and  Tea 
G.ardens. 

2.  Bridge  Street,  Westminster.  The  Long  Wool- 
1 staple  was  on  the  site  of  this  street.  Henry  VIII., 
j in  1548,  founded,  “in  the  Long  "Wool-staple,” 

1 St.  Stephen’s  Hospital,  for  eight  maimed  soldiers, 
j j who  had  each  a convenient  room,  and  received  an 
1 allowance  of  51.  a year  from  the  exchequer.  It 

was  removed  in  1735,  and  eight  almshouses  re- 

I built  in  St.  Anne’s  Lane,  bearing  the  inscription 
“ Wool-staple  Pensioners,  1741.”  In  1628,  in  the 

I I Overseer’s  books  of  St.  Margaret’s  is  rated  in  the 
1 1 Wool-staple  “ Orlando  Gibbons  ij  d." 

3.  Campden  House,  Kensington.  Built  by  Sir 
1 Baptist  Hickes  in  1612  ; pulled  down  about  1827. 

, Nicholas  Lechmere,  the  eminent  lawyer,  was  re- 
i i siding  here  when  he  was  created  a peer. 

1 “ Back  in  the  dark,  by  Brompton  Park, 

1 j He  turned  up  thro’  the  Gore, 

1 So  slunk  to  Campden  House  so  high, 

' ^ All  in  his  coach  and  four.” 

1 Swift’s  Ballad  of  Duke  and  no  Cuke. 

i'  . 

4.  Finch's  Grotto.  A place  of  amusement, 
similar  to  Vauxhall  Gardens,  much  in  vogue  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  “ Grotto  Gar- 
dens,” as  they  were  sometimes  called,  were  situ- 
ated partly  in  Winchester  Park,  or  the  Clink,  and 
partly  in  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Southwark. 

5.  Leicester  Square.  Mr.  Cunningham  does  not 
mention  the  fine  house  of  Sir  George  Savilc,  in 
this  square.  It  was  subsequently  Miss  Linwood’s 
E.vhibition  of  Needlework  ; and  has  latterly  been 
used  as  a concert-room,  casino,  &c.  The  statue 
in  the  centre  of  the  square  is  George  I.,  not 
George  II. 

6.  Thavie's  Inn.  A small  brass  plate  fixed  up 
against  the  first  house  on  the  west  side,  has  the 
i'ollowing  inscription  : — 

“ Thavie’s  Inn,  founded  by  John  Thavie,  Esquire, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Tliird ; Adjudged  to  be 
extra-parochial,  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  Guild- 
hall, in  the  causes  Fraser  against  the  Parish  of  St. 
Andrew,  Holborn,  on  the  7th  day  of  July,  1823,  and 
Marsden  against  the  same  parish,  on  the  17th  day  of 
October,  1826.  This  memorial  of  the  antiquity  and 
privileges  of  this  inn,  was  erected  during  the  Treasu- 
rership  of  Francis  Paget  Watson,  Esq.,  Anno  Dom. 

MUCCCXXVII.” 

7.  Old  Bailey.  Peter  Bales,  the  celebrated 
writing  master  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  was 
master  of  a school  “ at  the  upper  end  of  the  Old 
Bailey"  in  1590.  It  was  here  he  published  his 
first  work,  entitled.  The  Writing  School  Master. 

8.  Islington.  During  the  reign  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.,  Islington  was  a favourite  resort, 
on  account  of  its  rich  dairies.  In  that  part  of  the 
manor  of  Highbury  at  the  lower  end  of  Islington, 
there  were,  in  1611,  eight  inns  principally  sup- 
ported by  summer  visitors.  See  Nelson's  History 
of  Islington,  p.  38,  4to.,  1811. 

“ Hogsdone,  Islington,  and  'Tothnam  Court, 

For  cakes  and  creame  had  then  no  small  resort.” 
Wither’s  Britain  s Remembrancer,  12mo.  1628. 

9.  Seven  Dials.  The  Doric  column  with  its 
“ seven  dials,”  which  once  marked  this  locality, 
now  “ornaments”  the  pleasant  little  town  of  Wal- 
ton-on-Thames. 

10.  3Iews  {the  King’s).  The  fore-court  of  the 
royal  mews  was  used  in  1829  for  the  exhibition  of  a 
“ monstrous  whale.”  The  building  (which  stood 
upon  the  site  of  the  National  Gallery)  was  occu- 
pied, at  the  same  time,  by  the  Museum  of  National 
Manufactures.  The  “Museum”  was  removed, 
upon  the  pulling  down  of  the  mews,  to  Dr.  Hun- 
ter’s house  in  Leicester  Square,  and  was  finally 
closed  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Royed  Poly- 
technic Institution. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  in  his  Chronology,  says  the 
mews  was  taken  down  in  1 827.  In  the  body  of 
the  book  he  gives  the  date,  perhaps  more  correctly, 
1830. 
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11.  Brownlow  Street,  Holborn.  This  should  be 
“ Bro willow  Street,  Drury  Lane;"  George  Vertue 
the  engraver  was  living  here  in  1748. 

12.  White  Conduit  House.  The  anonymous 
author  of  The  Sunday  Ramble,  1774,  has  left  us 
the  following  description  of  this  once  popular  tea- 
gardens  : — 

“ The  garden  is  formed  into  several  pleasing  walks, 
prettily  disposed  ; at  the  end  of  the  principal  one  is  a 
painting,  which  serves  to  render  it  much  larger  in  ap- 
pearance than  it  really  is ; and  in  the  middle  of  the 
garden  is  a round  fish-pond,  encompassed  with  a great 
number  of  very  genteel  boxes  for  company,  curiously 
cut  into  the  hedges,  and  adorned  with  a variety  of 
Flemish  and  other  painting ; there  are  likewise  two 
handsome  tea-rooms,  one  over  the  other,  as  well  as 
several  inferior  ones  in  the  dwelling-house.” 

“White  Conduit  Loaves”  were  for  a long  time 
famous,  and  before  the  great  augmentation  in  the 
price  of  bread,  during  the  revolutionary  war  with 
France,  they  formed  one  of  the  regular  “ London 
cries.” 

T3.  Vauxhall  Gardens.  A curious  and  highly 
interesting  description  of  this  popular  place  of 
amusement,  “a  century  ago,”  was  printed  in  1745, 
under  the  title  of  A Sketch  of  the  Spring-  Gardens, 
Vaux-hall,  in  a letter  to  a Noble  Lord,  8vo.  My 
copy  is  much  at  Mr.  Cunningham’s  service  for  any 
future  edition  of  his  Handbook. 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 


DEVOTIONAL  TRACTS  BELONGING  TO  QUEEN 
KATHERINE  PARR. 

In  your  Number  for  August  10th,  T observe  an 
inquiry  regarding  a MS.  book  of  prayers  said  to 
have  belonged  to  Queen  Katherine  Parr.  Of  the 
book  in  question  I know  nothing,  but  there  has 
lately  come  into  my  possession  a volume  of  early 
English  printed  devotional  works,  which  undoubt- 
edly has  belonged  to  this  Queen.  The  volume  is 
a small  duodecimo,  bound  in  red  velvet,  with  gilt 
leaves,  and  it  has  had  ornamental  borders  and 
clasps  of  some  metal,  as  the  impressions  of  these  are 
still  distinctly  visible  upon  the  velvet  covering. 
The  contents  of  this  volume  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  “ A sermon  of  Saint  Chrysostorne,  wherein  besyde 
that  it  is  furnysshed  with  heuenly  wisedome  and 
teachinge,  he  wonderfully  proueth  that  No  man  is 
hurted  but  of  hym-selfe:  translated  into  Englishe  by 
the  floure  of  lerned  menne  in  his  tyme,  Thomas  Lup- 
sete,  Londoner,  1534.” 

At  the  bottom  of  this  title-p.age  is  written,  in 
the  well-known  bold  hand  of  Katherine  Parr, — 
“ Kateryn  the  Quene,  K.  P.,”  with  the  equally 
well-known  flourish  beneath. 

2.  “ A svvete  and  devovte  sermon  of  Holy  Saynct 
Ciprian  of  mortalitie  of  man.  The  rules  of  a Christian 
life  made  hy  Picus,  erle  of  Mirandula,  both  ti-anslated 
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into  Englyshe  by  Syr  Thomas  Elyot,  Knyght.  Lon- 
dini.  Anno  verhi  incarnati  mdxxxix. 

3.  “ An  exhortation  to  yonge  men,  &c.,  hy  Thomas 
Lupsete,  Londoner,  1534. 

4.  “ A treatise  of  charitie,  1534. 

5.  “ Here  he  the  Gathered  Counsailes  of  Saincte 
Isidorie,  &c.,  1539. 

6.  “ A compendious  and  a very  fruitful  treatise 
teaching  the  waye  of  dyenge  well,  written  to  a frende 
by  the  floure  of  lerned  men  of  his  tyme,  Thomas 
Lupsete,  Londoner,  late  deceassed,  on  whose  sowle 
Jesu  have  mercy,  1541.” 

Almost  all  these  treatises  are  printed  by  Thomas 
Berthelet.  I know  not  if  any  of  these  treatises 
are  now  scarce.  On  the  fly-leaf  opposite  the  first 
page  we  find  the  following  scriptural  sentences, 
which  are,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  that  of  others  to 
whom  I have  shown  the  book,  evidently  written 
by  the  hand  of  the  queen. 

It  will  be  only  necessary  to  give  the  first  and 
last  of  these  sentences  : 

“ Delyte  not  in  multyfude  of  ungodly  men,  and 
haue  no  pleasure  in  y™,  for  they  feare  not  God. 

“ Refuse  not  y®  prayer  of  one  yt  is  in  trouble,  and 
turne  not  away  thy  face  from  the  nedye.  ” 

We  need  not  quote  more  ; but  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fly-leaf  are  some  verses  of  a different 
character,  and  which  I suspect  to  be  from  the  royal 
pen  of  Henry  VIII.  The  writing  is  uncommonly 
difficult  to  decypher,  but  it  bears  a strong  resem- 
blance to  all  that  I have  seen  of  Henry’s  hand- 
writing. A portion  of  the  verses,  as  far  as  I can 
make  them  out,  are  here  subjoined: 

Respect. 

“ Blush  not,  fayre  nlmphe,  tho  (nee?)  of  nobell  hlod, 

I fain  avoutch  it,  and  of  manners  good, 

Spottles  in  lyf,  of  mynd  sencere  and  sound, 

In  whoam  a world  of  vertues  doth  abowend. 

And  sith  besyd  yt  ye  lycens  giv  withall 
Set  doughts  asyd  and  to  some  sporting  fall, 
Therefoor,  suspysion,  I do  banyshe  thee  ” — 

Then  follows  a line  I cannot  decypher,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  is  — 

“ You  will  be  clear  of  my  suspysion.” 

Are  these  ver.ses  from  some  old  poet,  or  are  they 
composed  as  well  as  written  by  the  royal  tyrant? 
for  no  other  would,  I think,  have  addressed  such 
lines  to  “ Kateryn  the  Quene.” 

I have  only  to  add  that  the  volume  was  given 
me  by  the  sister  of  the  late  President  of  the  Englisli 
college  at  Valladolid,  and  that  he  obtained  it  <luring 
his  residence  in  Spain.  It  is  not  unlikely  it  may 
have  been  carried  thither  by  some  of  the  English 
Catholics,  who  resorted  to  that  country  for  edu- 
cation. in  1625  it  seems  to  have  belonged  to  John 
Sherrott. 

I should  be  glad  of  any  information  about  the 
verses.  E.  Charlton,  M.D. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  August  18.  1850. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CHEAP  BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

Although  your  space  is  generally  devoted  to  the 
higher  and  more  curious  inquiries  respecting 
antiquities  and  literature,  I am  sure  you  will  not 
grudge  a little  room  for  facilitating  and  improving 
the  means  of  popular  information  and  instruction. 

For  every  man,  almost  in  any  station  in  society, 
I submit  that  the  following  works  for  reference  are 
indispensable,  in  the  most  convenient  corner  or 
shelf  of  his  library:  — 1.  A Blographieal  Diction- 
ary. 2.  A Gazetteer.  3.  A Statistical  or  Com- 
mercial Dictionary.  With  works  of  that  descrip- 
tion the  public  have  been  very  indifferently  sup- 
plied during  the  last  thirty  years  : at  least,  at  the 
moderate  prices  calculated  to  bring  them  within 
the  reach  of  students  in  humbler  life,  forming  the 
great  mass  of  readers.  Mr.  Constable,  of  Edin- 
burgh, published  in  1817  an  abridged  Gazetteer, 
price  18s. ; but  there  has  been  no  such  work  since. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Johnston’s  Geographical  Dictionnrij^  at 
36  s.,  lately  published,  supplies  to  a certain  class  of 
readers  one  of  the  works  wanted. 

1 beg  to  suggest  a few  observations  for  the  im- 
provement of  works  of  this  description  through 
your  valuable  channel. 

I.  I submit  that  none  of  the  dictionaries  of 
reference  now  specified  should  be  published  with- 
out promise  of  a periodical  supplement  every  five 
or  seven  years,  containing  later  matter  and  in- 
telligence. For  example,  how  easily  could  this  be 
given  in  the  case  of  a Biographical  Dictionary! 
Say  that  such  a work  has  been  published  in  1830 
(which,  it  is  believed,  is  the  date  of  Gorton’s  excel- 
lent Biographical  Dictionary)^  the  compiler  of  a 
supplement  has  only  to  collect  and  arrange 
monthly  or  annual  obituaries  of  the  common 
magaziries  since  1830  to  make  a good  and  useful 
sujiplemental  volume. 

II.  I would  suggest  to  skilful  authors  and  book- 
sellers publishing  Biographical  Dictionaries  to 
follow  the  French  and  American  custom  of  includ- 
ing in  them  the  more  eminent  conteinporary  living 
characters.  That  would  add  greatly  to  the  use  of 
the  book ; and  the  matter  could  easily  be  collected 
from  the  current  Books  of  Peerage  and  Parlia- 
mentary Companions,  with  aid  from  the  numerous 
magazines  as  to  distinguished  literary  men. 

III.  The  supplements  for  Gazetteers  could  be 
easily  compiled  from  the  parliamentary  papers 
and  magazines  of  the  day.  I would  refer  parti- 
cularly to  the  supplements  published  by  Mr. 

I M'Culloch  to  his  Commercial  Dictionary  as  an 
exam[)le  to  be  followed ; while  the  conduct  lately 
adopted  in  the  new  edition  of  Maunder’s  Biogi'a- 
/^AicaZ  Treasitry  should  be  avoided.  The  old  edition 
! of  that  collection  consisted  of  839  pages,  and  it  is  be- 
I lieved  it  was  stereotyped.  A new  edition,  or  a new 
^ issue,  of  the  old  839  pages  was  lately  published,  the 
same  as  the  original  dictionary,  with  a supplement 
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of  72  pages.  That  is  not  sold  separately:  so  that  the 
holders  of  the  old  edition  must  purchase  the  whole 
work  a.  second  time  in  1850,  at  10.?.,  to  procure  the 
supplement.  The  j)ublic  should  not  encourage 
j such  a style  of  publication.  Atiy  one  might  pub- 
I lish  a sujiplemental  dictionary  since  1836,  which 
would  equally  serve  with  the  old  edition.  This 
hint  is  particularly  addressed  to  Mr.  Charles 
Knight. 

These  hints  are  offered  to  the  publishers  and 
encouragers  of  popular  works  for  general  readers, 
at  economical  prices  ; and  they  might  be  extended. 
For  example,  dictionaries  ol'  medicine  for  family 
use  have  great  sale.  Sometimes,  it  is  believed,  they 
are  stereotyped.  Why  should  not  later  practice 
and  discoveries  be  published  in  a cheaper  supple- 
ment., to  preserve  the  value  of  the  original  work  ? 
Thus,  in  my  family,  I use  the  excellent  Cyclopoedia 
of  Popular  Medicine  published  by  Dr.  IMurray 
in  1842  ; but  on  looking  into  it  for  “ Chloroform” 
and  “ Cod  Liver  Oil,”  no  such  articles  are  to  be 
found,  as  they  were  not  known  in  1842.  The  skil- 
ful will  find  many  other  omissions. 

IV.  There  might  be  a greater  difficulty  in  con- 
structing a popular  commercial  or  statistical 
dictionary,  at  a moderate  price,  to  be  supplied 
with  supplements  at  later  intervals.  But  even  as 
to  these,  there  is  a good  model  in  Watei’ston’s 
Small  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  published  in  1844, 
which,  with  a supplement,  might  afford,  for  a few 
shillings,  to  give  all  the  later  information  derived 
from  the  free-trade  measures  and  extension  of  our 
colonies.  Waterston’s  original  work  is  advertised 
often  for  sale  at  10s.  or  12s.,  and  a su[)[)lement  at 
3s.  would  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  the  great 
bulk  of  readers. 

These  suggestions  are  offered  without  the  slight- 
est intention  to  depreciate  or  disparage  the  greater  | 
and  more  elaborate  works  of  Mr.  STCulloch,  and  ' 
others  who  compile  and  publish  works  worthy  of  i 
reference,  and  standards  of  authority  among  men  of  . 
highest  science.  No  man  who  can  afford  it  would 
ever  be  without  the  latest  edition  (without  the 
aid  of  supplements)  of  large  works  ; but  it  is 
manifest  that  there  has  been  a great  neglect  to 
supply  the  mass  of  readers  in  ordinary  circum-  ! 
stances  with  books  of  common  reference,  at  mode- 
rate prices ; and  I hope  that  some  publishers  of 
enterprise  and  sagacity  will  see  it  to  be  their  in- 
terest to  act  on  the  advice  now  offered.  i 

Philanthropos. 


RIB,  WHY  THE  FIRST  WOMAN  FORMED  FROM. 

Allow  me  to  request  a place  for  the  follow- 
ing curious  and  quaint  exposition  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  selection  of  the  rib  as  the  material  out 
of  which  our  first  mother  Eve  was  formed;  and 
the  ingenious  illustration  which  it  is  made  to  uffoid 
of  the  relation  between  wife  and  husband. 
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“ Thirdly,  God  so  ordered  the  matter  betwixt  them, 
that  this  adhassioii  and  agglutination  of  one  to  the  other 
! should  be  perpetuall.  For  by  taking  a bone  from  the 
man  (who  was  tiimium  osseus,  exceeded,  and  was  some- 
what monstrous,  by  one  bone  too  much)  to  strengthen 
the  woman,  and  by  putting  flesh  in  steede  thereof  to 
mollifie  the  man,  he  made  a sweete  complexion  and 
temper  betwixt  them,  like  harmony  in  musicke,  for 
their  amiable  cohabitation. 

“ Fourthly,  that  bone  which  God  tooke  from  the 
man,  was  from  out  the  midst  of  him.  As  Christ  wrought 
saluation  in  medio  terrm,  so  God  made  the  woman  d 
medio  viri,  out  of  the  very  midst  of  man.  The  species 
of  the  bone  is  exprest  to  be  costa,  a rib,  a bone  of  the 
side,  not  of  the  head  : a woman  is  not  domina,  the  ruler ; 
nor  of  any  anterior  part ; she  is  not  prcelata,  preferred 
before  the  man ; nor  a bone  of  the  foote ; she  is  not 
serva,  a handmaid  ; nor  of  any  hinder  part ; she  is  not 
post-posita,  set  behind  the  man  : but  a bone  of  the  side, 
of  a middle  and  indifferent  part,  to  show  that  she  is 
socia,  a companion  to  the  husband.  For  qui  junguntur 
lateribus,  socii  sunt,  they  that  rvalke  side  to  side  and 
cheeke  to  cheeke,  walke  as  companions. 

“ Fifthly,  I might  adde,  a bone  from  vnder  the  arme, 
to  put  the  man  in  remembrance  of  protection  and  de- 
fense to  the  woman. 

“ Sixthly,  a bone  not  far  from  his  heart,  to  put  him 
in  minde  of  dilection  and  lone  to  the  woman.  Lastly, 
a bone  from  the  left  side,  to  put  the  woman  in  minde, 
that  by  reason  of  her  frailty  and  infirmity  she  standeth 
in  need  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  from  her 
husband. 

“ To  conclude  my  discourse,  if  these  things  be  duely 
examined  when  man  taketh  a woman  to  wife,  reparat 
latus  suum,  what  doth  he  else  but  remember  the  malme 
that  was  sometimes  made  in  his  side,  and  desireth  to 
repaire  it?  Sepetit  costam  snam,  he  rccjuireth  and  fetcheth 
back  the  rib  that  was  taken  from  him,”  &c.  &c.  — From 
pp.  28.  so,  of  “ Vitis  Palatina,  A sermon  appointed  to 
be  preached  at  Whitehall,  upon  Tuesday  after  the 
marriage  of  the  Ladie  Elizabeth,  her  Grace,  by  the  B. 
of  London.  London  : printed  for  John  Bill,  1614.” 

The  marriage  actually  took  place  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1612.  In  the  dedication  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  I.,  the  Bishop  (Dr. 
John  King)  hints  that  he  had  delayed  the  pub- 
lication till  the  full  meaning  of  his  text,  which  is 
Psalm  xxviii.  ver.  3,  should  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  birth  of  a son,  an  event  which  had 
been  recently  announced,  and  that,  too,  on  the  very 
day  when  this  Psalm  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
Church  service. 

The  sermon  is  curious,  and  I may  hereafter 
trouble  you  with  some  notices  of  these  “Wedding 
Sermons,”  which  are  evidently  contemplated  by 
the  framers  of  our  Liturgy,  as  the  concluding 
homily  of  the  office  for  matrimony  is  by  the  Rubric 
to  be  read  “ if  there  be  no  sermon.”  It  is  ob- 
servable that  the  first  Rubric  especially  directs 
that  the  woman  shall  stand  on  the  man’s  left  hand. 
Any  notices  on  the  subject  from  your  corre- 
spondents would  be  acceptable. 


In  the  first  series  of  Southey’s  Common  Place 
Booh,  at  page  226.,  a passage  is  quoted  from  Henry 
Smith’s  Sermons,  which  dwells  much  upon  the 
formation  of  the  woman  from  the  rib  of  man,  but 
not  in  such  detail  as  Bishop  King  has  done.  Notices 
of  the  Bishop  may  be  found  in  Keble’s  edition  of 
Hooher,  vol.  ii.  pp.  24.  100.  103.  It  appears  that 
after  his  death  it  was  alleged  that  he  maintained 
Popish  doctrines.  This  his  son,  Henry  King, 
canon  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  Archdeacon  of  Colchester, 
satisfiictorily  disproved  in  a sermon  at  Paul’s  Cross, 
and  again  in  the  dedication  prefixed  to  his  “ Ex- 
position upon  the  Lordls  Prayer,"  4to.,  London, 
1634.  See  Wood’s  AiAewte  Oxon.,  fob  edit.  vol.  ii. 
p.  294. 

As  for  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
afterwards  celebrated  for  her  misfortunes  as  Queen 
of  Bohemia,  It  was  celebrated  in  an  epithalamium 
by  Dr.  Donne,  Works,  8vo.  edit.  vol.  vi.  p.  550. 
And  in  the  Somer’s  Tracts,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  35.  43.,  may 
be  found  descriptions  of  the  “ shewes,"  and  a poem 
of  Taylor  the  Water  Poet,  entitled  “Heaven’s 
Blessing  and  Earth’s  Joy,”  all  tending  to  show  the 
great  contemporary  interest  which  the  event  occa- 
sioned. Balliolensis. 

iHtnor 

Cinderella,  or  the  Glass  Slipper. — Two  centuries 
ago  furs  were  so  rare,  and  therefore  so  highly 
valued,  that  the  weai-ing  of  them  was  restricted 
by  several  sumptuary  laws  to  kings  and  princes. 
Sable,  in  those  laws  called  vair,  was  the  subject  of 
countless  regulations  : the  exact  quality  permitted 
to  be  worn  by  persons  of  difiCerent  grades,  and  the 
articles  of  dress  to  which  it  might  be  applied,  were 
defined  most  strictly.  Perrault’s  tale  of  Cinde- 
rella originally  marked  the  dignity  conferred  on 
her  by  the  fairy  by  her  wearing  a slipper  of  vair, 
a privilege  then  confined  to  the  highest  rank  of 
princesses.  An  error  of  the  press,  now  become 
inveterate,  changed  vair  into  verre,  and  the  slipper 
of  sable  was  suddenly  converted  into  a glass 
slipper.  Jaketzberg. 

Mistletoe  on  Oaks. — In  Vol.  ii.,  p.  163.,  I ob- 
served a citation  on  the  extreme  rarity  o\'  mistletoe 
on  oaks,  from  Dr.  Giles  and  Dr.  Daubeny ; and  with 
reference  to  it,  and  to  some  remarks  of  Professor 
Henslow  in  the  Gardetiers  Chronicle,  I communi- 
cated to  the  latter  journal,  last  week,  the  firct  of 
my  having,  at  this  present  time,  a bunch  of  that 
plant  growing  in  great  luxuriance  on  an  oak  aged 
upwards  of  seventy  years. 

I beg  leave  to  repeat  it  for  the  use  of  your  work, 
and  to  add,  what  I previously  appended  as  likely 
to  be  interesting  to  the  archarologist  of  Wales  or 
the  Marches,  that  the  oak  bearing  it  stands  about 
half  a mile  N.W.  of  my  residence  here,  on  the 
earthen  mound  of  Badamseourt,  once  a moated 
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mansion  of  the  Herberts,  or  Ab- Adams,  of  Beach- 
ley  adjacent,  and  of  Llanllowell. 

George  Obmekod. 

Sedbury  Park,  Cliepstow. 

Omnibuses.  — It  may  be  interesting  to  your 
readers  at  a future  time  to  know  when  these 
vehicles,  the  use  of  which  is  daily  extending,  were 
introduced  into  this  country  ; perhaps,  therefore, 
you  will  allow  me  to  state  how  the  fact  is.  Mr. 
C.  Knight,  in  his  Volume  of  Varieties.,  p.  178.,  ob- 
serves : — 

“ The  Omnibus  was  tried  about  1800,  with  four 
horses  and  six  wheels  ; but  we  refused  to  accept  it  in 
any  shape  till  we  imported  the  fashion  from  Paris  in 
1830.” 

And  Mr.  Shillibeer,  of  the  City  Road,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  patent  funeral  carriage,  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Board  of  Health  on  the  general 
scheme  for  extra-mural  sepulture,  incidentally 
mentions  that  he 

“ Had  had  much  experience  in  cheapening  vehicular 
transit,  having  originated  and  established  the  Omnibus 
in  England.”  — Report,  p.  124.,  8vo.  ed. 

Arun. 

Havoch. — Havock  is  a term  in  our  ancient  En- 
glish military  laws  : the  use  of  it  was  forbidden 
among  the  soldiery  by  the  army  reg\iIations  of 
those  days ; so  in  the  Ordinances  des  Batailles  in 
the  ninth  year  of  Richard  IL,  art.  x. : 

“ Item,  que  nut  soit  si  hardi  de  crier  havoick  sur 
peine  d’avoir  la  teste  coupe.” 

This  was  properly  a punishable  offence  in  sol- 
diers ; havock  being  the  cry  of  mutual  encourage- 
ment to  general  massacre,  unlimited  slaughter, 
that  no  quarter  should  be  given,  &c.  A tract  on 

The  office  of  the  constable  and  Mareshall  in  the 
tyme  of  W'arre,”  contained  in  the  black  book  of 
the  Admiralty,  has  this  passage  : — 

“ Also,  that  no  man  be  so  hardy  to  crye  havock  upon 
peyne  that  he  that  is  begynner  shall  be  deede  therefore  : 
and  the  remanent  that  doo  the  same,  or  follow,  shall 
lose  their  horse  and  harneis  . . . and  his  body  in  prison 
at  the  king’s  will.” 

And  this  appears  to  answer  well  to  the  original 
! term,  which  is  t.aken  from  the  ravages  committed 
I by  a troop  of  wild  beasts,  wolves,  lions,  &c.,  fall- 
I ing  on  a flock  of  sheep.  But  some  think  it  was 
I originally  a hunting  term,  importing  the  letting 
; loose  a pack  of  hounds.  Shakspeare  combines 
j both  senses  : — 

I “ Cry  havock  ! and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.” 

1 In  a copy  of  Johnson’s  Dictionaru  before  me, 

I I find  — 

“ Havock  (haroc.  Sax.),  waste;  wide  and  general 
I devastation.”  Spenser. 

1 “ Havock,  interj , a word  of  encouragement  to 

; slaughter.”  Shali.yieare. 


“ To  Havock,  v.  a.,  to  waste  ; to  destroy  ; to  lay 
waste.”  Spenser. 

Jaretzberg. 

Schlegel  on  Church  Property  in  England.  — 
Fr.  Schlegel,  in  his  Philosophy  of  History,  says, 
p.  403.,  “ in  England  and  Sweden  church  jrroperty 
remained  inviolate:”  what  the  case  may  be  in 
Sweden  I do  not  know,  but  it  aj>pears  strange  that 
a man  of  such  general  knowledge  as  F.  Schlegel 
should  make  such  an  assertion  as  regards  England. 

S.  N. 


©ucn'E^. 

P.  MATHIEU’S  LIFE  OF  SEJANUS. 

In  a letter  from  Southey  to  his  friend  Bedford, 
dated  Hov.  11,  1821  {Life  and  Correspondence, 
vol.  v.  p.  99.),  he  desires  him  to  inform  Gifford 
that  — - 

“ In  a volume  of  tracts  at  Lowther,  of  Charles  I.’s 
time,  I found  a life  of  Sejanus  by  P.  M.,  by  which 
initials  some  hand,  apparently  as  old  as  the  book,  had 
written  Philip  Massinger.  I did  not  read  the  tract, 
being  too  keenly  in  pursuit  of  other  game ; but  I be- 
lieve it  had  a covert  aim  at  Buckingham.  I have  not 
his  Massinger,  and,  therefore,  do  not  know  whether  he 
is  aware  that  this  was  ever  ascribed  to  that  author  ; if 
he  is  not,  he  will  be  interested  in  the  circumstance, 
and  may  think  it  worthy  of  further  inquiry.” 

As  others  may  be  led  by  this  hint  to  enter  on 
such  an  inquiry,  I would  suggest  that  it  may  save 
much  trouble  if  they  first  satisfy  themselves  that 
the  Life  of  Sejanus  by  P.  Mathieu  may  not  have 
been  the  tract  which  fell  in  Southey’s  way.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  a volume  entitled 

“ Unhappy  Prosperity,  expressed  in  the  History  of 
iElius  Selanus  and  Philippa  the  Catanian,  with  ob- 
servations upon  the  fall  of  Sejanus.  Lastly,  Certain 
Considerations  upon  the  Life  and  Services  of  Monsieur 
Villeroy,  tran.slated  out  of  the  original  [French]  by 
S’^  T.  H.  la-whins'],  second  edition,  12“.  London,  1639.” 

This  was  just  eleven  years  after  Buckingham  met 
his  fate  at  the  hand  of  Felton.  How  long  the 
interval  between  the  first  and  this,  the  second 
edition,  may  have  been,  I cannot  tell.  Hor  do  I 
know  enough  of  the  politics  of  the  time  to  deter- 
mine whether  anything  can  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  translation  is  dedicated  to  William 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  or  to  warrant  me  in  saying  that 
these  illustrations  of  the  fate  of  royal  favourites 
may  have  been  brought  before  the  English  public 
with  any  view  to  the  case  of  George  Villiers.  A 
passage,  however,  in  Mathieu’s  dedication  of  the 
original  “ to  the  king,”  seems  to  render  it  not  im- 
probable, certainly  not  inapplicable  : — 

“ You  (Sir)  shall  tberein  [in  this  history]  behold, 
that  a pr'ince  ought  to  be  very  carefull  to  conserve  his 
authority  entire.  Great  ones  [court  favourites]  here 
may  learne,  it  is  not  good  to  play  with  the  generous 
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Lyon  though  he  suffer  it,  and  that  favours  are  preci- 
pices for  such  as  abuse  them." 

Having  referred  to  this  work  of  Mathieu’s,  I 
shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  your  correspondents 
who  will  favour  me  with  a notice  of  it,  or  of  the 
author.  Balliouensis. 


THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  SMOKING. 

I feel  much  interested  in  the  Query  of  your  cor- 
respondent Z.  A.  Z.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  41.)  I had  a 
“ Query”  something  similar,  with  a “ITote”  on  it, 
lying  by  me  for  some  time,  which  I send  you 
as  they  stand.  — Was  not  smoking  in  use  in 
England  and  other  countries  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  tobacco  ? Whitaker  says,  a few  days  after 
the  tower  of  Kirkstall  Abbey  fell,  1779,  he 

“ Discovered  imbedded  in  the  mortar  of  the  fellen 
fragments  several  little  smoking  pipes,  such  as  were 
used  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  for  tobacco  ; a proof  of  a 
fact  which  has  not  been  recorded,  that,  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  that  plant  from  America,  the  practice  of  in- 
haling the  smoke  of  some  indigenous  plant  or  vegetable 
prevailed  in  England.”  {Loidis  and  JEhnete.) 

Allowing,  then,  pipes  to  have  been  coeval  with 
the  erection  of  Kirkstall,  we  find  them  to  have  been 
used  in  England  about  400  years  before  the  intro- 
duction of  tobacco.  Oil  the  other  hand,  as  Dr. 
Whitaker  says,  we  find  no  record  of  their  being 
used,  or  of  smoking  being  practised ; and  it  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  our  ancestors  should 
have  had  such  a practice,  without  any  allusion 
being  made  to  it  by  any  writers.  As  to  the  anti- 
quity of  smoking  in  Ireland,  the  first  of  Irish  anti- 
quaries, the  learned  and  respected  Dr.  Petrie,  says : 
“ The  custom  of  smoking  is  of  much  greater  anti- 
quity in  Ireland  than  the  introduction  of  tobacco  into 
Europe.  Smoking  pipes  made  of  bronze  are  frequently 
found  in  our  Irish  tumuli,  or  sepulchral  mounds,  of  the 
most  remote  antiquity ; and  similar  pipes,  made  of 
baked  clay,  are  discovered  daily  in  all  parts  of  the 
I island.  A curious  instance  of  the  bathos  in  sculpture, 

I which  also  illustrates  the  antiquity  of  this  custom,  oc- 
curs on  the  monument  of  Donogh  O’Brien,  king  of 
Thomond,  wiio  was  killed  in  and  interred  in  the 

Abbey  of  Corcumrae,  in  the  co.  of  Clare,  of  which  his 
family  were  the  founders.  He  is  represented  in  the 

I usual  recumbent  posture,  with  the  short  pipe  or  dudeen 
of  the  Irish  in  his  mouth.” 

In  the  Anthologia  Hibernica  for  May  1793, 
vol.  i.  p.  352.,  we  have  some  remarks  on  the  anti- 
quity of  smoking  “ among  the  German  and  North- 
ern nations,”  who,  the  writer  says,  “ were  clearly 
acquainted  with,  and  cultivated  tobacco,  which 
they  smoked  through  wooden  and  earthen  tubes.” 
He  refers  to  Herod,  lib.  i.  sec.  36.;  Strabo,  lib.  vii. 
296.;  Pomp.  Mela  2,  and  Solinus,  c.  15. 

Wherever  we  go,  we  see  smoking  so  universal  a 
practice,  and  people  “ taking  to  it  so  naturally,” 
that  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  always 


so  ; that  our  first  father  enjoyed  a quiet  puff  now 
and  then ; (that,  like  a poet,  man  “ nascitur  non 
fit”  a smoker);  and  that  the  soothing  power  of 
this  narcotic  tranquillised  the  soul  of  the  aquatic 
patriarch,  disturbed  by  the  roar  of  billows  and  the 
convulsions  of  nature,  and  diffused  its  peaceful 
influence  over  the  inmates  of  the  ark.  Yes,  we 
are  tempted  to  spurn  the  question,  When  and 
where  was  smoking  introduced  ? as  being  equal  to 
Wlien  and  where  was  man  introduced  ? Yet,  as 
some  do  not  consider  man  as  a smoking  animal 
“ de  natu  et  ab  initio,”  the  question  may  provoke 
some  interesting  replies  from  your  learned  cor- 
respondents. Jaeutzberg. 


SIR  GREGORY  NORTON,  BART. 

I am  desirous  to  be  informed  of  the  date  and 
particulars  of  the  above  baronetcy  having  been 
created.  In  The  Mystery  of  the  good  old  Cause 
briefly  unfolded  (1660),  it  is  stated,  at  p.  26.,  that 
Sir  Gregory  Norton,  Bart,  (one  of  the  king’s 
judges),  had  Richmond  House,  situated  in  the  Old 
Park,  and  much  of  the  king’s  goods,  for  an  incon- 
siderable value.  Sir  Gregory  Norton  has  a place 
also  in  The  Loyal  Martyrology  of  Winstanley 
(1665),  p.  130. ; and  also  in  History  of  the  King- 
killers  (1719),  part  6.  p.  75.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
refer  to  Noble’s  Regicides,  he  having  simply  copied 
the  two  preceding  works.  Sir  Gregory  died  before 
the  Restoration,  in  1652,  and  escaped  the  vindic- 
tive executions  which  ensued,  and  was  buried  at 
Richmond  in  Surrey.  There  was  a Sir  Richard 
Norton,  Bart.,  of  Rotherfield,  Hants  (Query  Ro- 
therfield,  Sussex,  near  Tunbridge  Wells),  who  is 
mentioned  by  Sylvan  us  Morgan  in  his  Sphere  of 
Gentry;  but  he  does  not  record  a Sir  Gregory. 
Nor  does  the  latter  occur  in  a perfect  collection 
of  the  knights  made  by  King  Janies  I.,  by  J.  P. 
(Query  John  Philipot  ?),  London,  Humphrey 
Moseley,  1660,  8vo.  I have  examined  all  the 
various  works  on  extinct  and  dormant  baronetcies 
ineffectually.  In  the  Mercurius  Publicus  of  Thurs- 
day, 28th  June,  1660,  it  appears  that  on  the  pre- 
ceding Saturday  the  House  of  Commons  settled 
the  manor  of  Richmond,  with  house  and  materials, 
purchased  by  Sir  Gregory  Norton,  Bart.,  on  the 
queen  (Henrietta  Maria)  as  part  of  her  jointure. 

D.N. 


iUtltitur 

City  Offices.  — Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
recommend  some  book  which  gives  a good  history 
of  the  different  public  offices  of  the  city  of  London, 
with  their  duties  and  qualifications,  and  in  whom 
the  appointments  are  vested  ? A Citizen. 

Harefinder,  Meaning  of.  — Can  any  of  your 
readers  kindly  give  a feasible  explanation  of  the 
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phrase  liarefinder^  as  it  occurs  in  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  Act  i.  Sc.  1.?  A reference  to  any  similar 
i term  in  a contemporary  writer  would  be  very 
: valuable.  B. 

Saffron-bag.  — Having  lately  read  Sir  E.  B. 

1 Lytton’s  novel  of  The  Caxtons  — to  which  I must 
! give  a passing  tribute  of  admiration  — 1 have  been 
; a good  deal  puzzled,  first,  to  ascertain  the  mean- 
1 ing,  and,  second,  the  origin  of  the  saffron-bag  of 
which  he  speaks  so  much.  I have  asked  many 
persons,  and  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a satis- 
factory solution  of  my  difficulty.  Should  you  or 
any  of  your  contributors  be  able,  I wish  you  would 
enlighten  not  only  me  but  many  of  my  equally 
unlearned  friends.  W.  C.  Luaed. 

Bishop  Berkley’s  successful  Experiments. — I have 
somewhere  read  that  Bishop  Berkley  succeeded  in 
increasing  the  stature  of  an  individual  placed  in 
his  charge.  Will  any  of  your  correspondents  give 
me  the  details  of  such  process,  with  their  opinions 
as  to  the  practicability  of  the  scheme  ? E.  W. 

Portrait  (Unknoivn). — Avery  carefully  painted 
portrait,  on  an  oak  panel,  has  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  my  family  for  many  years,  and  I should  be 
much  pleased  if  any  of  your  correspondents  could 
enable  me  to  identify  tlie  personage. 

The  figure,  which  is  little  more  than  a head,  is 
nearly  the  size  of  life,  and  represents  an  elderly 
man  with  grey  hair  and  a long  venerable  beard  : 
the  dress,  which  is  but  little  shown,  is  black.  At 
the  upper  part  of  the  panel,  on  the  dexter  side, 
is  a shield,  bearing  these  arms;  — Argent  on  a 
fess  sable  between  three  crosses  patees.  Or,  as 
many  martlets  of  the  last.  Above  the  shield  is 
written  “ In  cruce  glorior.”  I have  searched  in 
vain  for  those  arms.  On  the  prints  published  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  the  funeral  of  Abbot 
Islip,  is  one  nearly  similar,  — the  field  ermine  on 
a fess  between  three  crosses  patees,  as  many  mart- 
lets. The  colours  are  not  shown  by  the  engraver. 
A manuscript  ordinary,  by  Glover,  in  my  posses- 
j sion,  contains  another,  which  is  somewhat  like  that 
1 on  the  picture,  being  — Argent  on  a fess  engrailed 
' sable,  bearing  three  crosses  patees.  Gules,  as  many 
i martlets  of  the  field.  This  is  there  ascribed  to 
“ Canon  George.”  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
gold  crosses  on  the  white  field  was  an  error  of  the 
portrait  painter. 

' The  size  of  the  oak  panel,  which  is  thick,  is 

i seventeen  inches  wide,  and  twenty-two  in  height, 
i The  motto  is  in  a cursive  hand,  apparently  of  about 
1 the  time  of  Edward  VI.  T.  W. 

1 Wives,  Custom  of  Selling. — Has  there  ever  been 

{ any  foundation  in  law  for  the  practice  of  selling  of 
i wives,  which  our  ne  ghbours  the  French  persist  in 
believing  to  be  perfectly  legal  and  commoii  at  the 
1 present  day  ? What  was  the  origin  of  the  custom? 

An  amusing  series  of  “Notes”  might  be  made, 
from  instaiices  in  which  the  custom  is  introduced 
as  characteristic  of  English  manners,  by  French 
and  other  foreign  writers.  G.  L.  B. 

Hepburn  Crest  and  Motto. — Can  some  of  your 
numerous  readers  give  me  the  origin  of  the  crest 
and  motto  of  the  family  of  Hepburn,  namely,  a 
horse  argent,  furnished  gules,  passant,  and  tied  to 
a tree  proper.  Motto,  “ Keep  Traist.” 

I should  also  be  glad  to  know  the  name  of  any 
book  containing  the  legends,  or  authentic  stories, 
relating  to  the  heraldic  bearings  of  various 
families?  E..  E. 

Concolinel. — I have  recently  met  with  a curious 
manuscript  which  contains  numerous  tunes  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  one  of  which  is  stated  in 
a recent  hand  to  be  the  “ tune  of  Concolinel  men- 
tioned by  Shakspeare;”  but  the  old  index,  if  there 
was  one  that  indicated  this,  is  now  missing.  My 
reason  for  writing  to  you  is  to  ask  whether  Dr. 
Rimbault,  or  any  of  your  other  correspondents,  c.an 
refer  me  to  any  information  that  will  enable  me 
to  ascertain  whether  my  MS.  really  contains  that 
tune.  It  certainly  does  contain  several  others 
noticed  by  Shakspeare.  R. 

“ One  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church."  — 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  how, 
or  wily,  the  word  “holy”  is  omitted  in  the  above 
article  of  the  Nicene  (Constaniinopolitan)  Creed, 
in  all  our  Prayer-books  ? It  is  not  omitted  in  the 
original  Greek  and  Latin.  J.  M.  W. 

The  Norfolk  Dialect.  — Mr.  Dickens’  attempt 
to  give  interest  to  his  new  novel  by  introducing 
this  dialect  would  have  been  even  more  successful 
had  he  been  more  familiar  with  the  curious  pecu- 
liarities of  that  east-coast  language.  Many  of  the 
words  are,  I believe,  quite  peculiar  to  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  following  : — 

Mawther,  a girl,  a wench. 

Gotsch,  a stone  jug. 

Holl,  a dry  ditch. 

Anan  ? An  ? an  interrogation  used  when  the 
sp^'aker  does  not  understand  a question  put  to  him. 

To  be  muddled,  to  be  distressed  in  mind. 

Together,  an  expletive  used  thus : where  are 
you  going  together  ? (meaning  several  persons) — | 
what  are  you  doing 

Perhaps  some  reader  can  explain  the  origin  of  | 
these  words.  Icenus. 

Sir  John  Perrot. — Sir  John  Perrot,  governor  of 
Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  wa.s  one  of  i 
the  few  rulers  over  that  most  unfortunate  country 
who  have  ruled  it  wisely.  I believe  that  he  was 
beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Will  any  of  ^ 
your  readers  kindly  inform  me  whether  his  life  has 
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ever  been  published,  or  where  I can  meet  with  the 
best  account  of  him  ? E.  N.  W. 

“ Antiquitas  scbcuU  juvenius  mundi." — Mr.  Craik, 
in  his  admirable  little  work  on  Bacon;  his  Writ- 
ings and  his  Philosophy,  after  quoting-  the  para- 
graph containing  this  fine  aphoristic  expression, 
remarks  that, — 

“ From  the  manner  in  rvhich  it  is  here  Introduced 
as  a Latin  phrase,  there  would  seem  to  be  some  reason 
for  doubting  whether  it  be  an  original  thought  of 
Bacon’s.  It  has  much  the  appearance  of  some  apho- 
rism or  adage  of  the  schools.”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  55.) 

Mr.  Craik  adds  in  a note, — 

“ A friend,  however,  who,  if  we  were  to  name  him, 
would  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  first  of  living  au- 
thorities on  all  points  connected  with  the  history  of 
learning  and  philosophy,  informs  us  that  he  feels  cer- 
tain of  having  never  met  with  the  expression  or  the 
thought  in  any  writer  previous  to  Bacon.” 

In  Basil  Montagu’s  edition  of  The  Advancement 
of  Learning  it  is  marked  as  a quotation.  Query. 
Has  the  expression,  or  the  thought,  been  traced  to 
any  writer  previous  to  Bacon  ? J.  M.  B. 


DERIVATION  OF  “ NEWS.” 

I have  no  wish  to  prolong  the  controversy  on 
this  word,  in  which  I feel  I,  at  least,  have  had  my 
share.  I beg  room,  however,  for  an  observation 
on  one  or  two  very  pertinent  remarks  by  Mr. 
Singer. 

In  the  course  of  this  argument  I have  seen  that 
if  news  were  originally  a plural  noun,  it  might  be 
taken  for  an  ellipsis  of  new-tidings.  My  objection 
to  this  would  be  twofold.  First,  that  the  adjective 
new  is  of  too  common  use,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
too  general  and  vague  to  form  an  ellipsis  intelli- 
gible on  its  first  application ; and,  secondly,  that 
the  ellipsis  formed  of  new-tidings  would  be  found 
to  express  no  more  than  tidings,  still  requiring  the 
new,  if  the  idea  of  new  were  required,  as  in  the 
instance  Mr.  Singer  cites  of  new  newes. 

I would  not  pretend  to  determine  whether  the 
word  were  taken  from  the  High  German  or  the 
Dutch ; but  Mr.  Singer’s  remark,  that  our  lan- 
guage has  derived  scarcely  anything  from  the 
former,  brings  back  the  question  to  the  point  from 
which  I originally  started.  That  there  was  a poli- 
tical and  commercial  connexion  between  the  two 
countries,  I suppose  there  can  be  no  doubt : and 
such,  I imagine,  never  existed  without  leaving  its 
marks  on  languages  so  near  akin. 

Taking  up  Bailey’s  Dictionary  by  accident  a day 
or  two  ago,  I turned  to  the  word,  which  I there 
find  as  derived  from  Sflcmeg,  Tent.;  Bailey  using 
the  term  Teutonic  for  German. 


I think  I shall  express  the  feelings  of  the  majo- 
rity of  your  readers  in  saying  that  nothing  could  be 
more  acceptable  or  valuable  to  the  consideration 
of  any  etymological  question  than  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Singer.  Samuel  Hickson. 

I have  read  with  much  interest  the  respective 
theories  of  the  derivation  of  news,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  Mr.  Hickson’s  opinion  must  give  way  to 
an  excellent  authority  in  questions  of  this  kind, 
Dr.  Latham,  who  says,  — 

“ Some  say,  this  news  is  good  ; in  which  case  the 
word  is  singular.  More  rarely  we  find  the  expression, 
these  news  are  good  ; in  which  case  the  word  “news”  is 
plural.  In  the  word  “news,”  the  -s  (unlike  the  -s  in 
cdms  and  riches')  is  no  part  of  the  original  singular,  but 
the  sign  of  the  plural,  like  the  -s  in  “ trees.”  Notwith- 
standing this,  we  cannot  subtract  the  s,  and  say  “ new,” 
in  the  same  way  that  we  can  form  “tree”  from  “ trees.” 
Hence  the  word  “ news”  is,  in  respect  to  its  original 
form,  plural  ; ii  respect  to  its  meaning,  either  singular 
or  plural,  most  frequently  the  former.” — Eng.  Gram- 
mar, p.  62. 

The  above  extract  will  probably  suffice  to  show 
the  true  state  of  the  case ; and  for  information  on 
similar  points  I would  refer  your  readers  to  the 
work  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  and 
also  to  that  on  The  English  Language,  by  the 
same  author.  T.  C. 


ta  iUfltn0r 

Swords  worn  in  public  (V ol.  i.,  p.  415. ; vol.  ii. 
p.  110.). — I am  surprised  that  the  curious  topic 
suggested  by  the  Query  of  J.  D.  A.  has  not  been 
more  satisfactorily  answered.  Wedsecuarf’s  reply 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  110.)  is  short,  and  not  quite  exact.  He 
says  that  “ Swords  ceased  to  be  worn  as  an  article 
of  dress  through  the  influence  of  Beau  Nash,  and 
were  consequently  first  out  of  fashion  at  Bath 
and  he  quotes  the  authority  of  Sir  Lucius 
O’Trigger  as  to  “wearing  no  swords  there.'''  Now, 
it  is,  I believe,  true  that  Nash  endeavoured  to  dis- 
countenance the  wearing  swords  at  Bath ; but  it 
is  certain  that  they  were  commonly  worn  twenty 
or  thirty  years  later. 

Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger  talks  of  Bath  in  1774, 
near  twenty  years  after  Nash’s  reign,  and,  even  at 
that  time,  only  says  that  swords  were  “ not  worn 
there  ” — implying  that  they  were  worn  elsewhere  ; 
and  we  know  that  Sheridan’s  own  duel  at  Bath 
was  a rencontre,  he  and  his  adversary,  INIathews, 
both  wearing  swords.  I remember  my  father’s 
swords  hung  up  in  his  dressing-room,  and  his  tell- 
ing me  that  he  had  worn  a sword,  even  in  the 
streets,  so  late  as  about  1779  or  1780.  In  a set  of 
characteristic  sketches  of  eminent  persons  about 
the  year  1782,  several  wear  swords;  and  one  or 
two  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  evidently 
represented  in  the  attitude  of  speaking,  have 
swords.  I have  seen  a picture  of  the  Mall  in 
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St.  James’s  Park,  of  about  that  date,  in  •wbicli  all 
the  men  have  swords. 

I suspect  they  began  to  go  out  of  common  use 
about  1770,  and  were  nearly  left  oif  in  ordinary 
life  in  1780  ; but  were  still  occasionally  worn,  both 
in  public  and  private,  till  the  French  lie  volution, 
when  they  totally  went  out,  except  in  court  dress. 

If  any  of  your  correspondents  who  has  access  to 
the  hluseum  would  look  through  the  prints  I'epre- 
senting  out-of-doors  life,  from  Hogarth  to  Gilray, 
he  would  probably  be  able  to  furnish  you  with 
some  precise  and  amusing  details  on  this  not  unim- 
portant point  in  the  history  of  manners.  C. 

Qua7'les'  Pension  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  171.). — There 
should  have  been  added  to  the  reference  there 
given,  viz.  “Vol.  i.,  p.  201.”  (at  which  place 
there  is  no  question  as  to  Quarles'  pension),  another 
to  Vol.  i.,  j).  245.,  where  that  question  is  raised. 
I think  this  worth  noting,  as  “ Quarles  ” does  not 
appear  in  the  Index,  and  the  imperfect  reference 
might  lead  inquirers  astray.  It  seems  very  curious 
that  the  inquiry  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  Pope’s 
couplet  has  as  yet  received  no  explanation.  C. 

Franz  von  Sickuigen  (Vol.  i.,  p.  134.). — I re- 
gret that  I cannot  resolve  the  doubt  of  II.  J.  H. 
respecting  Albert  Durer’s  allegorical  print  of  The 
Knight,  Death,  and  the  Devil,  of  which  I have  only 
what  I presume  is  a copy  or  retouched  plate,  bear- 
ing the  date  1564  on  the  tablet  in  the  lower  left- 
hand  corner,  where  I suppose  the  mark  of  Albert 
Durer  is  placed  in  the  original. 

I should,  however,  much  doubt  its  being  intended 
as  a portrait  of  Sickingen,  and  I can  trace  no  re- 
semblance to  the  medal  given  by  Luckius.  I be- 
lieve the  conjecture  originated  with  Bartsch,  in  his 
Peintre  Graveur,  vol.  vii.  p.  1 07.  Schoeber,  in  his 
Life  of  Durer,  p.  87.,  supposes  that  it  is  an  alle- 
gory of  the  nature  of  a soldier’s  life. 

It  was  this  print  that  inspired  La  JMotte  Fouque 
with  the  idea  of  his  Sintram,  as  he  thus  informs  us 
in  the  postscript  to  that  singxilarly  romantic  tale : — 

“ Some  years  since  there  lay  among  my  birth-day 
presents  a beautiful  engraving  of  Albert  Durer.  A 
harnessed  knight,  with  an  oldish  countenance,  is  riding 
upon  his  high  steed,  attended  by  his  dog,  through  a 
fearful  valley,  where  fragments  of  rock  and  roots  of 
trees  distort  themselves  into  loathsome  forms;  and 
poisonous  weeds  rankle  along  the  ground.  Evil  ver- 
min are  creeping  along  through  them.  Beside  him 
Death  is  riding  on  a wasted  pony  ; from  behind  the 
form  of  a devil  stretches  over  its  clawed  arm  toward 
him.  Both  horse  and  dog  look  strangely,  as  it  were 
infected  by  the  hideous  objects  that  surround  them  ; 
but  the  knight  rides  quietly  along  his  way,  and  bears 
upon  the  tip  of  his  lance  a lizard  that  he  has  already- 
speared.  A castle,  with  its  rich  friendly  battlements, 
looks  over  from  afar,  whereat  the  desolateness  of  the 
valley  penetrates  yet  deeper  into  the  soul.  The  friend 
who  gave  me  this  print  added  a letter,  with  a request 


that  I would  explain  the  mysterious  forms  by  a ballad. 

. . . I bear  the  image  with  me  in  peace  and  in  war, 
until  it  has  now  spun  Itself  out  into  a little  romance.” 

S.  W.  SlNGEK. 

Mickleham,  Aug.  13.  1850. 

'‘Noli  me  tangere"  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  153.). — B.  R.  is 
informed,  thafr  one  of  the  finest  paintings  on  this 
subject  is  the  altar-piece  in  All  Souls  College 
Chapel,  Oxford.  It  is  the  production  of  Raphael 
Mengs,  and  was  purchased  for  the  price  of  three 
hundred  guineas  of  Sir  James  Thornhill,  who 
painted  the  figure  of  the  founder  over  the  altar, 
the  ceiling,  and  the  figures  between  the  windows. 
There  may  be  other  paintings  by  earlier  masters 
on  so  interesting  a subject,  but  none  can  surpass 
this  of  Raphael  Mengs  in  the  truthfulness  of  what 
he  has  here  delineated.  The  exact  size  of  the 
picture  I do  not  recollect,  but  it  cannot  be  less  than 
ten  feet  high. 

There  is  a beautiful  engraving  of  it  by  Sherwin. 

J.  M.  G. 

Worcester. 

Dr.  Bowring's  Translations  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  152.). — 
Besides  the  anthologies  mentioned  by  Jaeltzberg, 
Dr.  Bowring  has  published  Poets  of  the  Magyars, 
8vo.  London,  1830;  Specimens  of  Polish  Poets, 
1827;  Servianpopular  Poetry,  1827;  and  a ChesMan 
Anthology,  1832.  H.  H.  W. 

“Speak  the  Tongue  that  Shakspeare  spoke"  (Vol. 
ii.,  p.  135.). — The  lines  about  which  X.  asks,  are  — 
“ We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 

That  Shakspeare  spake  ; the  faith  and  morals  hold 

Which  Milton  held,”  &c. 

They  are  in  one  of  Wordsworth’s  glorious  “Sonnets 
to  Liberty”  (the  sixteenth),  and  belong  to  us,  and 
not  to  the  New-Englanders.  G.  N. 

Countess  of  Desmond  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  153.  186.). — 
In  reply  to  K.,  I have  an  impression  that  Horace 
Walpole  has  a kind  of  dissertation  on  the  Old 
Countess  of  Desmond,  to  whom  his  attention  was 
directed  by  her  being  said  to  have  danced  with 
Richard  HI.  Having  no  books  at  hand,  I cannot 
speak  positively;  but  if  K.  turns  to  Walpole’s 
Works,  he  will  see  whether  my  memory  is  correct. 
I myself  once  looked,  many  years  ago,  into  the 
subject,  and  satisfied  myself  that  the  great  age 
attributed  to  any  Countess  of  Desmond  must  be  a 
fable;  and  that  the  portrait  of  her  (I  think,  at 
Windsor)  was  so  gross  an  imposition  as  to  be 
really  that  of  an  old  man.  I made  a “Xote” — 
indeed  many^ — of  the  circumstances  which  led  me 
to  this  conclusion  ; but  they  are  at  this  moment 
inaccessible  to  me.  I venture,  however,  now  that 
the  question  is  revived,  to  offer  these  vague  sug- 
gestions. By  and  by,  if  the  subject  be  not  ex- 
hausted, I shall  endeavour  to  find  my  “Notes,” 
and  communicate  them  to  you.  I wonder  the 
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absurdity  of  the  kind  of  death  imputed  to  the 
imaginary  lady  did  not  reflect  back  a corresponding 

incredulity  as  to  the  length  of  her  life.  C. 

Yorkshire  Dales  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  154.). — No  guide  or 
description  has  been  published  that  would  serve 
as  a handbook  to  the  dales  in  the  West  Hiding  of 
Yorkshire,  between  Lancashire  and  Westmoreland. 
Should  A Pedestkian  wish  to  explore  the  beau- 
ties of  Teesdale,  he  will  find  a useful  handbook  in 
a little  work,  published  anonymously  in  1813,  called 
A Tour  in  Teesdale,  including  Rokeby  and  its  En- 
virons. The  author  was  Richard  Garland,  of  Hull, 
who  died  several  years  ago.  A. 

The  Yorkshire  Dales  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  154.).  — In 
answer  to  a recent  inquiry,  I beg  to  state  that  a 
guide  to  the  above  dales  is  in  preparation.  It  will 
be  edited  by  your  humble  servant,  illustrated  by 
a well-known  gentleman,  and  published  by  Mr. 
Effingham  Wilson.  J.  H.  liixoN. 

Tollington  Villa,  Hornsey. 

[We  are  glad  to  hear  that  such  a Guide  is  preparing 
by  Mr.  Dixon,  whose  knowledge  of  the  locality  pecu- 
liarly fits  him  for  the  work  he  has  undertaken.] 

Sir  Thomas  Herbert's  Memoirs  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  140.). 
— The  information  Mr.  Gatty  wishes  for,  he  will 
find  in  Dr.  Bliss’s  edition  of  the  Athence,  vol.  iv. 
p.  18.  He  will  perform  an  acceptable  service  to 
historical  inquirers,  if  he  will  collate  the  printed 
memoir  with  the  MS.  in  the  possession  of  his 
friend,  and  give  to  the  world  such  passages,  if  any, 
as  have  not  been  hitherto  published.  A. 

Alarum  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  151.  183.). — There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  word  alarm  (originally  French) 
comes  from  the  warning  war-cry  d Varme.  So  all 
the  French  philologists  agree  ; and  the  modern 
variance  of  aux  armes  does  not  invalidate  so  plain 
an  etymology.  When  OH.  admits  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  alarm  and  alarum  are  identical, 
it  seems  to  me  that  cadit  questio, — that  all  his  doubts 
and  queries  are  answered.  I will  add,  however, 
that  it  a[)pears  that  in  the  words’  original  sense  of 
an  awakening  cry,  Shakspeare  generally,  if  not 
always,  spelled  it  alarum.  Thus  — 

“ King  the  alarum  bell  1” — Macbeth. 

“ Murder 

“ Alarum’ d by  his  sentinel  the  wolf.” 

Macbeth. 

“ When  she  speaks,  is  it  not  an  alarum  to  love?  ” 

Othello. 

“ But  when  he  saw  my  best- alarum' d spirits  roused 
to  the  encounter.” — Lear. 

In  all  these  cases  alarum,  means  incitement,  not 
alarm  in  the  secondary  or  metaphorical  sense  of 
the  word,  which  has  now  become  the  ordinary  one. 
In  truth,  the  meanings,  though  of  identical  origin, 
have  become  almost  contradictions ; for  instance. 

1 

in  the  passage  from  Othello,  an  “ alarum  to  love  ” j 
— incitement  to  love — is  nearly  the  reverse  of  i 
what  an  “ alarm  to  love  ” would  be  taken  to  mean,  j 

C.  ! 

Practice  of  Scalping  among  the  Scythians,  SfC. 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  141 .). — Your  correspondent  T.  J.  will 
find  in  Livy,  x.  26.,  that  the  practice  of  scalping 
existed  among  the  Kelts. 

“ Nec  ante  ad  consoles  ....  famam  ejus  cladis  per- 
latam,  quam  in  conspectu  fuere  Gallorum  equites  pec- 
toribus  equorum  suspensa  gestantes  capita,  et  lanceis 
infixa  ovantesque  moris  sui  carmine.” 

W.  B.  D. 

Gospel  Tree  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  56.). — In  reply  to 
W.  H.  B.,  I may  mention  that  there  is  a “ Gospel 
Tree”  near  Leamington.  I do  not  know  of  one  | 
so  called  in  Gloucestershire.  Griffin. 

Martinet  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  118.). — There  is  no  doubt 
the  term  martinet  is  derived  from  the  general  offi- 
cer M.  de  Martinet  indicated  by  Mr.  C.  Forbes, 
and  who  was,  as  Voltaire  states,  celebrated  for 
having  restored  and  improved  the  discipline  and 
tactics  of  the  French  army ; whence  very  strict 
officers  came  to  be  called  martinets : but  is  it  also 
from  this  restorer  of  discipline  that  the  name  of 
what  we  call  cat-o’-nine  tails  is  in  French  martinet  f 
This  is  rather  an  interesting  Query,  considering 
how  severely  our  neighbours  censure  our  use  of  | 
that  auxiliary  to  discipline.  C. 

“ Yote  ” or  “ Yeot"  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  89.).  — You  may 
inform  B.  that  Yote  or  Yeot  is  only  a provincial 
pronunciation  of  Yate  or  Gate,  a way  or  road. 
The  channel  made  to  conduct  melted  metal  into 
the  receptacle  intended  for  it,  is  called  a gate. 

Griffin. 

Map  of  London  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  56.).  — The  map  of  [ 
London,  temp.  Edw.  VI.,  in  the  Sutherland  col-  i 
lection,  has  been  recently  engraved.  It  is  of  sin-  [ 
gular  curiosity.  I do  not  know  the  name  of  the 
publisher.  R. 

Wood-carving,  Snow  Hill  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  134.).  : 
— The  carving  alluded  to  by  A.C.  is,  I believe,  of  1 
artificial  stone,  and  represents  iEsop  attended  by  : 
a child,  to  whom  he  appears  to  be  narrating  his 
fables.  It  is,  or  rather  was,  a work  of  some  merit, 
and  is,  as  A.  C.  observes,  “ worth  preserving  but, 
alas  ! of  this  there  is  but  little  chance.  The  house  \ 
in  question  (No.  41.  Skinner  Street),  and  also  the 
one  adjoining,  have  been  tenantless  for  many  years  ; i 
they  belong  to  two  old  ladies,  who  also  own  the  ! 
two  deserted  houses  at  the  corner  of  Stamford  ! 
Street,  Blackfriars  Road.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  i 
to  speak  of  the  now  somewhat  picturesque  con- 
dition of  the  houses  alluded  to  in  either  locality, 
for  the  pitiably  dilapidated  condition  of  them  all 
must  have  been  matter  of  remark  for  many  years 
past  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  London. 
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The  house,  41.  Skinnei-  Street,  is  also  worthy  of 
remark  from  another  circumstance.  It  was  for- 
merly occupied  by  Willliam  Godwin,  the  well- 
known  author  of  Caleb  Williams,  Political  Justice, 
&c.  It  was  here  he  opened  a bookseller’s  shop, 
and  published  his  numerous  juvenile  works,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Edward  Baldwin. 

E.  B.  Pkice. 

Waltheof  (Vol.ii.,  p.  167.). — I believe  that  Wal- 
theof  (or  Wallef,  as  he  is  always  styled  in  Dooms- 
day Book)  never  appeared  at  the  court  of 
William  the  Conqueror  in  the  character  of  an 
envoy  ; but  in  1067,  little  better  than  six  months 
after  the  first  landing  of  the  Normans,  we  find 
him,  in  conjunction  with  Edgar  Atheling  and 
others,  accompanying  the  Conqueror  in  his  trium- 
phal return  to  Normandy,  as  a hostage  and  guaran- 
tee for  the  quiescence  of  his  countrymen.  At  this 
period,  it  is  probable  he  miglit  have  first  become 
acquainted  with  Juditli  ; but  this  must  rest  on 
conjecture.  At  all  events,  we  have  the  authority 
of  William  of  Mahnsbury  for  saying  thatWal- 
theof’s  marriage  did  not  take  place  until  the  year 
1070,  soon  after  his  reconciliation  with  the  king  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tees.  Your  correspondent  errs  in 
ascribing  1070  as  the  date  of  Waltheof’s  execution ; 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  distinctly  states  May  31st, 
1076,  as  the  date  of  his  death  ; while  the  chronicle 
of  hlailros,  and  Florence  of  Worcester,  assign  it 
to  the  preceding  year  : in  which  they  are  followed 
by  Augustin  Thierry.  T.  E.  L.  L.  has  also  fallen 
into  an  error  as  to  the  cause  of  Waltheof’s  e.xecu- 
tion,  which  he  states  arose  from  his  participation 
in  a conspiracy  at  York.  Now  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  accused,  and  coirdemned  (on  the 
evidence  of  his  wife),  was  his  inviting  over  the 
Danes  to  the  invasion  of  England.  This  was  the 
primary  cause  ; although  his  being  present  at  the 
celebrated  marriage-feast  at  Norwich  was  doubt- 
less a secondary  one.  According  to  Thierry,  he 
left  two  children  by  Judith.  David  Stevens. 

Godahning. 

The  Dodo  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  261.  410.). — I have  the 
pleasure  to  supply  Mr.  Strickland  with  the  eluci- 
dation he  desires  in  his  Query  7.,  by  referring  to 
Hyde,  Historia  Religionis  Vet.  Persarum,  p.  312. 

“ Et  lit  de  Patre  (Zoroastris)  conveniimt,  sic  inter 
omnes  coiivenit  Matris  ejus  nomen  fuisse  Doglidu, 
quod  (Uquescente  gh  ut  in  vocilms  Anglicis,  high, 
mighty,  &.C.)  apud  eos  pleruinque  sonat  Dodu  ; iiam 
sonus  Gain  in  medio  vocum  fere  evanescere  solet. 
Hoeque  nomen  innuit  quasi  foecundidate  ea  simiiis  e.sset 
ejusdem  nominis  Gallinae  Indicae,  cujus  Icon  apod 
Herbertum  in  Itinerario  extat  sub  nomine  Dodo,  cujus 
etiam  exuviie  farctae  in  Auditorio  Anatomico  Oxoniensi 
servantur.  lleliqua  ex  leone  dignoscantur.  Plurima 
parit  ova,  unde  et  commodum  foecunditatis  emblema.” 

T.  J. 


“ Under  the  Rose  ” (Vol.  i.,  p.  214.). — I find  the 
three  following  derivations  for  this  phrase  in  my 
note-book  : — 

I.  ‘-The  expression,  ‘under  the  rose,’  took  its  origin,” 
says  Jenoway,  “ from  the  wars  between  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster.  Tlie  parties  respectively  swore 
by  the  red  or  the  white  rose,  and  these  opposite  em- 
blems were  displayed  as  the  signs  of  two  taverns ; one 
of  which  was  by  the  side  of,  and  the  other  opposite  to, 
the  Parliament  House  in  Old  Palace  Yard,  Westmin- 
ster. Here  the  retainers  and  servants  of  the  noblemen 
attached  to  the  Duke  of  York  and  Henry  VI.  used  to 
meet.  Here  also,  as  disturbances  were  frequent,  mea- 
sures either  of  defence  or  annoyance  were  taken,  and 
every  transaction  was  said  to  be  done  ‘ under  the  rose 
by  which  expression  the  most  profound  secrecy  was 
implied.” 

II.  According  to  others,  this  term  originated 
in  the  fable  of  Cupid  giving  the  rose  to  Ilarpo- 
crates,  the  god  of  silence,  as  a bribe  to  prevent 
him  betraying  the  amours  of  Venus,  and  was 
hence  adopted  as  the  emblem  of  silence.  The  rose 
was  for  this  reason  frequently  sculptured  on  the 
ceilings  of  drinking  and  feasting  rooms,  as  a warn- 
ing to  the  guests  that  what  was  said  in  moments 
of  conviviality  should  not  be  repeated ; from 
which,  what  was  intended  to  be  kept  secret  was 
said  to  be  held  “ under  the  rose.” 

III.  Roses  were  consecrated  as  presents  from 
the  Pope.  In  1526,  they  were  placed  over  the 
goals  of  confessionals  as  the  symbols  of  secrecy. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  phrase  “ Under  the  Rose.” 

Jaeltzberg. 

Ergh,  Er,  or  Argh.  — Might  not  these  words 
(queried  by  T.  W.,  Vol.  ii.  p.22.)  be  corruptions  of 
“ burgh,”  aspirated  wurgh,  and  the  aspirate  then 
dropped ; or  might  not  ark,  argh,  &c.,  be  corrup- 
tions of  “ wark thus  Southwark,  commonly  pro- 
nounced Southarkf  I merely  offer  this  as  a 
conjecture.  Jarltzbeeg. 

Royal  Supporters  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  136.). — E.  C. 
asks  when  and  why  tlie  unicorn  was  introduced  as 
one  of  the  royal  supporters.  It  was  introduced 
by  James  VI.  of  Scotland  when  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  England,  on  account  of  the  Scottish 
royal  supporters  being  two  unicorns  rampant 
argent,  crowned  with  imperial,  and  gorged  with 
antique,  crowns,  with  chains  affixed  to  the  latter 
passing  between  their  forelegs  and  refiexed  over 
their  backs,  unguled,  armed,  and  crined,  all  or ; 
the  dexter  one  embracing  and  bearing  up  a 
banner  of  gold  charged  with  the  royal  arms ; the 
sinister,  another  banner  azure,  charged  with  the 
cross  of  St.  Andrew,  argent.  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  used  as  supporters,  dexter,  a lion  rampant 
gardant,  crowned  ; and  sinister,  a dragon  rampant, 
both  or.  She  also  used  a lion  ramp,  gardant 
crowned,  and  a greyhound,  both  or.  James 
adopted  as  supporters,  dexter,  a lion  ramp,  gar- 
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dant,  crowned  witli  tlie  imperial  crown,  or ; si- 
nister, an  unicorn  argent,  armed,  crined,  unguled, 
gorged  with  a coronet  composed  of  crosses  patees, 
and  fleurs-de-lis,  a chain  affixed  thereto  passing 
between  its  forelegs,  and  reflexed  over  the  back, 
all  or.  These  have  been  used  as  the  royal  sup- 
porters ever  since  their  first  adoption,  with  but 
one  exception,  and  that  is  in  the  seal  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, time  of  Charles  L,  where  the  supporters 
are  an  antelope  and  stag,  both  ducally  collared 
and  chained.  E.K. 

The  Frog  and  the  Crow  of  Ennow. — In  answer 
to  M.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  136.),  I send  you  the  edition  of 
“ the  frog  and  the  crow  ” which  I have  been  fami- 
liar with  since  childhood.  I can  give  you  no  his- 
tory of  it,  save  that  it  is  tolerably  well  known  in 
Lancashire ; and  that  the  point  consists  in  giving  a 
scream  over  the  last  “ oh  ! ” which  invariably,  if 
well  done,  elicits  a start  even  in  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  rhyme,  and  know  what  to  expect. 

The  Frog  and  the  Crow. 

“ There  was  a jolly  fat  frog  lived  in  the  river  Swimmo, 
And  there  was  a comely  black  crow  lived  on  the 
river  Brimmo ; 

Come  on  shore,  come  on  shore,  said  the  crow  to  the 
frog,  and  then,  oh ; 

No,  you’ll  bite  me,  no,  you’ll  bite  me,  said  the  frog 
to  the  crow  again,  oh. 

“ But  there  is  sweet  music  on  yonder  green  hill,  oh. 
And  you  shall  be  a dancer,  a dancer  in  yellow. 

All  in  yellow,  all  in  yellow,  said  the  crow  to  the  frog, 
and  then,  oh  ; 

Sir,  I thank  you.  Sir,  I thank  you,  said  the  frog  to 
the  crow  again,  oh. 

“ Farewell,  ye  little  fishes,  that  are  in  the  river  Swimmo, 
For  I am  going  to  be  a dancer,  a dancer  in  yellow  ; 
Oh,  beware.  Oh,  beware,  said  the  fish  to  the  frog 
again,  oh  ; 

All  in  yellow,  all  in  yellow,  said  the  frog  to  the  fish, 
and  then,  oh. 

“ The  frog  he  came  a-swimming,  a-swimming,  to 
land,  oh. 

And  the  crow,  he  came  a-hopping  to  lend  him  his 
hand,  oh  ; 

Sir,  I thank  you ; Sir,  I thank  you,  said  the  frog  to 
the  crow,  and  then,  oh  ; 

Sir,  you’re  welcome ; Sir,  you’re  welcome,  said  the 
crow  to  the  frog  again,  oh. 

“ But  where  is  the  music  on  yonder  green  hill,  oh  ; 
And  where  are  the  dancers,  the  dancers  in  yellow. 
All  in  yellow,  all  in  yellow?  said  the  frog  to  the 
crow,  and  then,  oh  ; 

Sir,  they’re  here ; Sir,  they’re  here,  said  the  crow  to 
the  frog,  and  eat  him  all  up.  Oh,"  (screamed. ) 

The  moral  is  obvious,  and  the  diction  too  recent 
for  the  song  to  have  any  great  antiquity.  I have 
never  seen  it  in  print.  T.  I. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

It  would,  we  think,  be  extremely  difficult  to  find  any 
subject  upon  which  persons,  otherwise  well  informed, 
were  so  entirely  ignorant,  until  the  appearance  of  Mrs. 
Jameson’s  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  as  the  one  upon 
which  that  lady  treated  in  those  ably  written  and  beau- 
tifully illustrated  volumes.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Act  of 
Henry  VIII.,  which  declared  that  the  name  and  re-  i 
membrance  of  Thomas  a Becket  should  be  erased  from  | 
all  documents,  had  had  the  effect  of  obliterating  from 
all  memories  not  only  the  often  puerile,  often  offensive 
stories  of  the  legend-mongers,  but,  with  them,  all  re- 
membrance of  those  holy  men  of  old,  whose  piety  to- 
wards God,  and  love  for  their  fellow  men,  furnished 
example  for  all  succeeding  ages.  To  readers  of  all 
classes  Mrs.  Jameson  opened  up  a new  and  most  in- 
teresting subject ; to  lovers  of  Art  almost  a new  world, 
from  the  light  which  her  learning  and  criticism  threw 
upon  its  master-pieces.  What  wonder  is  it,  then,  that 
the  success  of  her  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  confined 
as  the  two  volumes  necessarily  were  to  legends  of 
angels  and  archangels,  evangelists  and  apostles,  the 
Fathers,  the  Magdalene,  the  patron  saints,  the  virgin 
patronesses,  the  martyrs,  bishops  and  hermits,  and  the 
patron  saints  of  Christendom,  should  have  led  Mrs. 
Jameson  to  continue  her  labours  ? The  first  part  of 
such  continuation  is  now  before  us,  under  the  title  of 
Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders  : and  most  fitting  it  is 
that  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  regular  ecclesiastics 
should  be  thus  commemorated,  since  of  them  Mrs. 
Jameson  aptly  remarks,  that  while  each  had  a distinct 
vocation,  there  was  one  vocation  common  to  all  : — “ The 
Benedictine  Monks  instituted  schools  of  learning  ; the 
Augustines  built  noble  cathedrals ; the  Mendicant 
Orders  founded  hospitals : all  became  patrons  of  the 
Fine  Arts  on  such  a scale  of  munificence,  that  the  pro- 
tection of  the  most  renowned  princes  has  been  mean 
and  insignificant  in  comparison.”  Nor  is  this  their 
only  claim ; for  the  earliest  artists  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  monks  of  the  Benedictine  Order.  “ As  architects, 
as  glass  painters,  as  mosaic  workers,  as  carvers  in  wood 
and  metal,  they  were  the  precursors  of  all  that  has  since 
been  achieved  in  Christian  Art : and  if  so  few  of  these 
admirable  and  gifted  men  are  known  to  us  individually 
and  by  name,  it  is  because  they  worked  for  the  honour 
of  God  and  their  community,  not  for  profit,  nor  for 
reputation.”  The  merits  of  Mrs.  Jameson’s  first  series 
were  universally  acknowledged.  The  present  volume 
may  claim  as  high  a meed  of  praise.  If  possible,  it 
exceeds  its  predecessors  in  literary  interest,  and  in  the 
beauty  of  the  etchings  and  woodcuts  which  accompany 
it.  As  a handbook  to  the  traveller  who  wanders 
through  the  treasuries  of  Art,  it  will  be  indispensable ; 
while  to  those  who  are  destined  not  to  leave  their 
homes  it  will  be  invaluable,  for  the  light  it  throws 
upon  the  social  condition  of  Europe  in  those  ages  in 
which  the  monastic  orders  had  their  origin.  It  is  a 
volume  highly  suggestive  both  of  Notes  and  Queries, 
and  in  such  forms  we  shall  take  occasion  to  return  to  it. 

Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson  (191.  Piccadilly)  will 
commence,  on  Monday  next,  a four-days  sale  of  the 
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library  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson,  Rector  of  Per- 
ranuthnoe,  consisting  of  a good  collection  of  theological 
and  miscellaneous  books. 

We  have  received  the  following  Catalogues  : — John 
Leslie’s  (58.  Gr'feat  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn)  Cata- 
logue of  English  and  Foreign  Theology,  including 
several  works  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  forming  the 
largest  portion  of  the  valuable  library  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Masked,  M.  A.  ; C.  Gancia’s  (73.  King’s  Road, 
Brighton,)  Second  Catalogue  of  a Choice  Collection  of 
Foreign  Books,  MSS.,  Books  printed  upon  vellum, 
many  of  them  great  rarities,  and  seldom  to  be  met  with  ; 
J.  Miller’s  (43.  Chandos  Street,  Trafalgar  Square,) 
Catalogue  No.  X.  for  1850  of  Books  Old  and  New. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUIMES 

•WANTED  TO  PURCnASE. 


D.avis,  T.,  Some  Instructions  for  collecting  and  Pre- 
serving Plants,  Animals,  8vo.  London,  1798. 

Thompson’s  IIeport  on  the  Pauna  of  Ireland,  8vo.  London, 
18^4. 

Forbes  on  the  Mollusca  and  Radiata  of  the  .^gean  Sea. 

I 1844. 

Whitechurch’s  Hispaniola,  (A  Poem),  12mo.  London,  1805. 

1 Hickman’s  Ode  on  the  Blacks,  4to.  London,  1804. 

I Reeves*  History  of  the  English  Law. 

I Costard’s  History  of  Astronomy,  4to.  London,  1767. 
Munchhai'sen’s  Travels,  Plates  by  Hiepeniiausen,  178G. 

A Catalogue  of  the  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  of  Eng- 
land, 2vols.  Edinburgh,  1792. 


Odd  Volumes. 

Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets,  4 vols.  8vo.  London,  Longman, 
1794.  Vol.  IV. 

Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  11  vols. 
I sm.  12mo.  Tegg,  1827.  Vol.  I. 

j 

i *1^  Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free, 
to  be  .sent  to  Mr.  Bell,  Publisher  of  “NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,”  186.  Fleet  Street. 


J50tire^  ta  Corrc;Sp0ntfcitt^. 

P.  S.  W.  E.  IVe  did  not  insert  his  reply  to  the  Query  of 
j Matfelonensis,  because  we  do  nut  regard  a newspaper 
paragraph  as  an  authority.  The  story  of  Lord  Stair 
being  the  executioner  of  Charles  I.  is  related,  we  believe, 
in  Cecil's  Sixty  Curious  Narratives,  ati  interesting  com- 
pilation made  by  the  late  W.  Hone,  who  does  not,  however, 
give  his  authorities. 

J.  W.  H.,  Downpatrick.  His  letter  has  been  forwarded 
as  he  suggested.  The  I.ife  of  Walsh  is  not  in  the  Museum. 

G.  L.  B.  A Translation  of  Count  Hamilton's  Eairy 
! Tales  has  lately  been  published  by  Bohn. 

I Volume  the  Fibst  of  Notes  and  Queries,  with 
j Title-page  and  very  copious  Index,  is  now  ready,  price 
9s.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth,  and  may  be  had,  by  order,  of  all 
Booksellers  and  Newsinen. 

The  Monthly  Part  for  August,  being  the  third  of  Vol.  II., 
is  also  now  ready,  price  I s.  3d. 

i 


nj^IIE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  and 

J_  HISTORICAL  REVIEW  for  AUGUST  contains, 
among  other  articles. 

Unpublished  Anecdotes  of  Sir'Thomas  Wyatt. 

Roman  Art  at  Cirencester  (with  Engravings). 
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FOLK  LOBE. 


The  First  Mole  in  Cornwall ; a Morality  from 
the  Stowe  of  Morwenna,  in  the  Rocky  Land. — 
A lonely  life  for  the  dark  and  silent  mole ! She 
glides  along  her  narrow  vaults,  unconscious  of  the 
glad  and  glorious  scenes  of  earth,  and  air,  and  sea! 
She  was  born,  as  it  were,  in  a grave,  and  in  one 
long  living  sepulchre  she  dwells  and  dies ! Is  not 
existence  to  her  a kind  of  doom  ? Wherefore  is 
she  thus  a dark,  sad  exile  from  the  blessed  light  of 
day  ? Hearken ! Here,  in  our  own  dear  Corn- 


wall, the  first  mole  was  a lady  of  the  land  I Her 
abode  was  in  the  far  west,  among  the  hills  of  INIor- 
wenna,  beside  the  Severn  sea.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a lordly  race,  the  only  child  of  her 
mother,  and  the  father  of  the  house  was  dead. 
Her  name  was  Alice  of  the  Lea.  Fair  was  she 
and  comely,  tender  and  tall ; and  she  stood  upon 
the  threshi'ld  of  her  youth.  But  most  of  all  did 
men  wonder  at  the  glory  of  her  large  blue  eyes. 
They  were,  to  look  upon,  like  the  summer  waters, 
when  the  sea  is  soft  with  light  1 They  were  to 
her  mother  a joy,  and  to  the  maiden  herself — ah! 
benedicite  — a pride.  She  trusted  in  the  loveli- 
ness of  those  eyes,  and  in  her  face,  and  features, 
and  form  : and  so  it  was  that  the  damsel  was  wont 
to  pass  the  summer’s  day,  in  the  choice  of  rich 
apparel,  and  precious  stones,  and  gold.  Howbeit 
this  was  one  of  the  ancient  and  common  customs 
of  those  old  departed  days.  Now,  in  the  fashion 
of  her  stateliness,  and  in  the  hue  and  texture  of 
her  garments,  there  was  none  among  the  maidens 
of  old  Cornwall  like  Alice  of  the  Lea.  Men 
sought  her  far  and  nigh,  but  she  was  to  them  all, 
like  a form  of  graven  stone,  careless  and  cold. 
Her  soul  was  set  upon  a Granville’s  love,  fair  Sir 
Bevil  of  Stowe,  the  flower  of  the  Cornish  chivalry 
— that  noble  gentleman!  that  valorous  knight! 
He  was  her  star.  And  well  might  she  wait  upon 
his  eyes;  for  he  was  the  garland  of  the  west  — the 
loyal  soldier  of  a sainted  king.  He  was  that  stately 
Granville  who  lived  a hero-life,  and  died  a war- 
rior’s death  1 

Now  there  was  signal  made  of  banquet  in  tbe 
halls  of  Stowe,  of  wassail,  and  the  dance.  The 
messengers  had  sped,  and  Alice  of  the  Lea  would 
be  there.  Robes,  precious  and  many,  were  un- 
folded from  their  rest,  and  the  casket  poured 
forth  jewel  and  gem,  that  the  maiden  might 
stand  before  the  knight  victorious  1 It  was  the 
day — the  hour — the  time.  Her  mother  sate 
by  her  wheel  at  the  hearth.  The  page  waited  in 
the  hall.  She  came  down  In  her  loveliness  into 
the  old  oak  room,  and  stood  before  the  miri-ored 
glass.  Her  robe  was  of  woven  velvet,  rich,  and 
glossy,  and  soft ; jewels  shone  like  stars  in  the 
midnight  of  her  raven  hair,  and  on  her  hand  there 
gleamed,  afar  oflf,  a bright  and  glorious  ring  1 She 
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stood  — she  gazed  upon  her  own  countenance  and 
form,  and  worshipped!  “iNow  all  good  angels 
succour  thee,  dear  Alice,  and  bend  Sir  Bevil’s 
soul ! Fain  am  I to  see  thee  a wedded  wife,  before 
I die  ! I yearn  to  hold  thy  children  on  my  knee  I 
Often  shall  I pray  to-night  that  the  Granville 
heart  may  yield ! Thy  victory  sliall  be  my  prayer  1” 

“Prayer!”  was  the  haughty  answer  ; “ with  the 
eyes  that  I see  in  that  glass,  and  this  vesture  meet 
for  a queen,  I lack  no  doubting  prayer ! ” 

Saint  Mary  shield  us!  Ah  words  of  evil  sound ! 
There  was  a shriek — a sob — a cry  : and  where 
was  Alice  of  the  Lea?  Vanished — gone.  They 
had  heard  wild  tones  of  sudden  music  in  the  air. 
There  was  a rush  — a beam  of  light  — and  she  was 
gone,  and  that  for  ever ! East  sought  they  her, 
and  west,  in  northern  paths  and  south  ; but  she 
was  never  more  seen  in  the  lands.  Her  mother 
wept  till  she  had  not  a tear  left : none  sought  to 
comfort  her,  for  it  was  vain.  Moons  waxed  and 
waned,  and  the  crones  by  the  cottage-hearth  had 
whiled  away  many  a shadowy  night  with  tales  of 
Alice  of  the  Lea. 

But,  at  the  last,  as  the  gardener  in  the  Pleasance 
leaned  one  day  on  his  spade,  he  saw  among  the 
roses  a small  round  hillock  of  earth,  such  as  he  had 
never  seen  before,  and  upon  it  something  which 
shone.  It  was  her  ring!  it  was  the  very  jewel 
she  had  worn  the  day  she  vanished  out  of  sight ! 
They  looked  earnestly  upon  it,  and  they  saw 
within  the  border  (for  it  was  wide)  the  tracery 
of  certain  small  fine  letters  in  the  ancient  Cornish 
tongue,  which  said,  — 

“ Ber)’an  Erde, 

Oyn  und  Perde  ! ” 

Then  came  the  priest  of  the  Place  of  Morwenna, 
a gray  and  silent  man  ! He  had  served  long  years 
at  a lonely  altar,  a bent  and  solitary  form.  But 
he  had  been  wise  in  language  in  his  youth,  and  he 
read  the  legend  thus,  — 

“ The  earth  must  hide 
Both  eyes  and  pride  ! ” 

How,  as  he  uttered  these  words,  they  stood  in 
the  Pleasance  by  the  mound ; and  on  a sudden 
there  was  a low  faint  cry ! They  beheld,  and,  O 
wondrous  and  strange ! there  was  a small  dark 
creature,  clothed  in  a soft  velvet  skin,  in  texture 
and  in  hue  like  the  Lady  Alice  her  robe  ; and  they 
saw,  as  it  went  into  the  earth,  that  it  moved  along 
without  eyes,  in  everlasting  night.  Then  the 
ancient  priest  wept,  for  he  called  to  mind  all  these 
things,  and  saw  what  they  meant ; and  he  showed 
them  how  that  this  was  the  maiden,  who  had  been 
visited  with  doom  for  her  pride.  Therefore  her 
rich  array  liad  been  changed  into  the  skin  of  a 
creeping  thing ; and  her  large  proud  eyes  were 
sealed  up  ; and  she  herself  had  become 
The  first  mole ! 

Of  the  hillocks  of  Cornwall ! 
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Ah ! woe  is  me ! and  well-a-day ! that  damsel 
so  stately  and  fair,  sweet  Lady  Alice  of  the  Lea, 
should  be  made  for  a judgment,  — the  dark  mother 
of  the  moles ! 

Now  take  ye  good  heed,  Cornish  maidens,  how 
ye  put  on  vain  apparel,  to  win  love.  And  cast 
down  your  eyes,  all  ye  damsels  of  the  west,  and 
look  ye  meekly  on  the  ground ! Be  ye  good  and 
gentle,  tender  and  true ; and  when  ye  see  your 
image  in  the  glass,  and  begin  to  be  lifted  up  with 
the  beauty  of  that  shadowy  thing,  call  to  mind  the 
maiden  of  Morwenna,  her  noble  eyes  and  comely 
countenance,  the  vesture  of  price,  and  the  glitter- 
ing ring.  Sit  ye  by  the  wheel,  as  of  old  they  sate, 
and  as  ye  draw  the  lengthening  wool,  sing  ye  ever- 
more and  say, 

“ Beryan  Erde, 

Oyn  und  Perde  ! ” 

H. 

“A  whistling  Wife"  ^'c.  — I can  supply  another 
version  of  the  couplet  quoted  in  “Folk  Lore” 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  164.),  which  has  the  merit  of  being 
more  rhymical  and  mysterious.  In  what  district 
it  was  current  I know  not. 

“ A whistling  wife  and  a crowing  hen. 

Will  call  the  old  gentleman  out  of  his  den.” 

G.  L.  B. 

A Charm  for  Warts. — In  some  parts  of  Ireland, 
especially  towards  the  south,  they  place  great 
faith  in  the  following  charm  : — When  a funeral  is 
passing  by,  they  rub  the  warts  and  say  three 
times,  “ May  these  warts  and  this  corpse  pass 
away  and  never  more  return  ; ” sometimes  adding, 
“in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.”  Jaeltzberg. 

Hanging  out  the  Broom. — Besides  the  instance 
given  by  Mr.  E,.  F.  Johnson  (Vol.  i.,  p.  384.), 
perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  .inform  me  of 
the  origin  of  a somewhat  similar  custom,  applicable 
to  all  ships  and  vessels  for  sale  or  hire,  by  the 
broom  (an  old  one  being  generally  used)  being 
attached  to  the  mast-head : if  of  two  masts,  to  the 
foretop-mast  head.  WP. 

LORD  PLTJNKET  AND  SAINT  AGOBARD. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  remember  a speech 
in  parliament  by,  as  I think.  Lord  Plunket,  in 
which  his  lordship  argued  with  great  eloquence  in 
behalf  of  the  Bill  for  the  Emancipation  of  the 
Homan  Catholics.  Among  many  passages  therein 
of  equal  truth  and  rhetorical  power,  there  was  one 
long  afterwards  much  quoted,  paraphrased,  and 
praised.  It  was  that  in  which  he  reminded  the 
House,  that  those  for  whom  he  pleaded  were 
fellow-subjects  of  the  same  race,  offspring  of  the 
same  Creator,  alike  believers  in  the  One  true  God, 
the  equal  recipients  of  His  mercies,  appealing  for 
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His  blessings  tlirough  the  medium  of  the  same 
. faith,  and  looking  forward  for  salvation  to  the  One 
Intercessor,  hlediator,  and  Sacrifice  for  all, — men, 

^ who,  as  they  did,  addressed  the  Eternal  in  the 
’ form  of  that  “ Universal  prayer” — Onr  Father  — 
the  authority  and  the  jiiivilege  of  one  common 
, parentage,  offered  by  all  in  the  union  of  the  same 
spirit,  in  the  conviction  of  the  same  wants,  in  the 
1 aspiration  of  the  same  hope.  I say,  I think  Lord 
1 Plnnket  so  spoke,  for  I write  from  memory  dat- 
ing from  the  period  when  George  the  Third  was 
; king.  Now  be  this  so:  according  to  the  dogmas 
' of  some  critics.  Lord  Plnnket  may  be  convicted  of 
an  eloquent  plagiary.  Head  the  following  e.xtract 
1 from  a missive  by  S.  Agobard,  to  be  found  in  the 
J3ibl.  Vet.  Patnun,  tome  xiii.  page  429.,  by  Gal- 
' land,  addressed  “Ad  praefatum  Imperatorem, 
adversus  legem  Gundobadi  et  impia  certamina 
quEB  per  earn  geruntur,”  and  say  whether,  in  spite 
of  the  separation  of  centuries,  there  does  not 
appear  a family  likeness,  though  there  were  no 
family  acquaintance  between  them  ; Saint  Agobard 
being  Bishop  of  Lyons  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
Lonl  Plnnket  Attorney- General  for  Ireland  in 
the  nineteenth. 

The  Saint  is  pleading  against  the  judicial  or- 
deal : — 

“ Illi  autem  profecti,  piEedicaverunt  ubique  Domino 
cooperante ; annuntiataque  est  ab  eis  oinni  creatuiEe  ; 
id  est,  cunctis  nationibus  mundi  ; una  fidcs  indila  per 
Deum,  una  spes  diffusa  per  Spiritum  Sanctum  in  cor- 
dibus  credentium,  una  caritas  nata  in  omnibus,  una 
voluntas,  accensum  unum  desiderlum,  tradita  una 
oratio  ; ut  oranes  omnino  ex  diversis  gentibus,  diversis 
conditionibus,  diverse  sexu,  nobilitate,  bonestate,  ser- 
vitute  diversa,  simul  dicant  uni  Deo,  et  Patri  omnium; 
Pater  Noster  qui  cs,  &c.,  sicut  unum  Patrem  invo- 
cantes,  ita  unam  santificationcm  quaerentes,  unum  reg- 
num  postulantes,  unam  adimpletionem  voluntatis  ejus, 
sicut  fit  in  ccelo  optantes ; unum  sibi  panem  quoti- 
dianum  dari  precantes  et  omnibus  dimitti  debita.” 

To  w'hich  other  passages  might  be  added,  as,  in 
fiict,  S.  Agobard  ])ursues  the  one  idea  until  he 
hunts  it  down  to  the  one  effect  of  sameness  and 
common  antithesis.  Should  we  say  Lord  Plunket 
had  read  these  passages,  and  is  thereby  convicted 
of  eloquent  plagiary?  I say,  No!  Lauder  then 
equally  convicted  llilton  of  trespassing  on  the 
thoughts  of  others,  by  somewhat  apposite  quota- 
tions from  the  classics.  AYe  are,  in  truth,  too 
much  inclined  to  this.  The  little,  who  cannot 
raise  themselves  to  the  stature  of  the  great,  are 
apt  to  strive  after  a socialist  level,  by  reducing 
ail  to  one  same  standard — their  own.  Truth  is 
common  to  all  ages,  and  will  obtain  utterance  by 
the  truthful  and  the  eloquent  throughout  all  time. 

S.H. 

Athenaeum,  August  12. 

NOTES  ON  THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF  MR.  CUNNING- 

ham’s  handbook  of  London. 

14.  Long  Ao'e.  Mr.  Cunningham,  upon  the 
authority  of  Parton’s  History  of  Bt.  Giles's,  says  : 

“ First  known  as  the  Elms,  then  called  Seven  Acres, 
and  since  1612,  from  the  length  of  a certain  slip  of 
ground,  then  first  used  as  a public  pathway,  as  Long 
Acre.” 

The  latter  part  of  this  statement  is  incorrect.  TIte 
Seven  Acres  were  known  as  Long  Acre  as  early  as 
1552,  when  they  were  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford. See  Strype,  B.  vi.  p.  88. 

Machyn,  in  his  Dia?'y,  printed  by  the  Camden 
Society,  p.  21.,  under  the  date  a.  d.  155G,  has  the 
following  allusion  to  the  Ac?'e:  — 

“ The  vj  day  of  December  the  Abbot  of  Westminster 
went  a procession  witli  his  convent.  Before  him  went 
all  the  Santuary  men  with  crosse  keys  upon  their  gar- 
ments, and  after  went  iij  for  murder : on  was  the 
Lord  Dacre's  sone  of  the  North,  was  wypyd  with  a 
shett  abowt  him  for  kyllyng  of  on  Master  West,  squyre, 
dwellyng  besyd  . . . . ; and  anodur  theyff  that  dyd  long 
to  one  of  Master  Comtroller  ....  dyd  kylle  Rceherd 
Eggylston,  the  Comtroller’s  tayller,  and  kylled  him  in 
the  Long  Acurs,  the  bak-syd  Charyng  Crosse.” 

15.  Norfolk  House,  St.  James's  Square.  The 
present  Norfolk  House  was  built  from  a design  by 
B.  Brettingharn,  in  1742,  by  Thomas  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  finished  by  his  brother  Edward  in 
1762.  Mr.  Cunningham  speaks  as  if  the  old  house, 
in  which  George  III.  was  born,  was  still  standing. 

16.  Soho  Square.  Mr.  Cunningham  has  not 
corrected  his  mistake  about  Mrs.  Cornelys’s  house 
in  this  square,  (see  “Notes  and  Queries,”  vol. i., 
pp.  244.  450.).  D' Almaine' s,  which  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham confounds  with  Mrs.  Cornelys’s,  was  at  a 
former  period  tenanted  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll ; 
then  by  the  Earl  of  Bradford ; and,  at  a later 
time,  by  the  celebrated  Onslow,  who  held  his  par- 
liamentary levees  in  the  principal  drawing-room. 
The  ceilings  of  the  best  rooms  are  adorned  with 
paintings  by  Rebecca  and  Angelica  Kauffman. 

Mr.  Cunningham  has  taken  some  pains  to 
destroy  the  Pennant  tradition  concerning  the  name 
of  this  square,  but  he  has  not  given  us  one  im- 
portant piece  of  information,  i.  e.  that  between  the 
years  1674  and  1681,  the  ground  was  surveyed  by 
Gregory  King,  an  eminent  architect  of  those  days, 
who  projected  the  square  with  the  adjacent  streets. 
Query,  Did  it  not  take  tlie  name  of  King's 
Square  from  the  architect  ? This  seems  very  pro- 
bable ; more  especially  as  the  statue  of  Chaides  I. 
was  not  placed  in  the  square  until  the  beginning 
of  the  next  century.  The  centre  space  was  ori- 
ginally occupied  by  a splendid  fountain,  (the  work 
of  Colley  Cibber’s  father),  an  estimate  of  the 
“ cost  and  charges  ” of  which  is  now  before  me. 

Among  the  eminent  inhabitants  of  this  square, 
not  noticed  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  were  the  follow- 
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ing  : — Lord  Berkeley,  Lord  Byron,  Lord  Grim- 
stone,  Lord  Howard,  Lord  Leicester,  Sir  Thomas 
Mansel,  Lord  Morpeth,  Lord  IsTottingham,  Lord 
Peterborough,  Lord  Pierrepoint,  Lord  Pigot, 
Dudley  North,  the  Earl  ofDartmouth,  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland,  the  Duchess  of  Wharton,  &c.  These 
names  appear  in  the  books  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Anne,  between  the  years  1708  and  1772. 

17.  Surrey  Institution.  At  one  period  (about 
1825),  this  building  was  known  as  the  Blachfriars 
Ttotiindo.  Here  that  execrable  character,  Robert 
Taylor,  who  styled  himself  “ the  Devil’s  Chaplain,” 
delivered  his  blasphemous  discourses. 

18.  Opera  House.  Mr.  Cunningham,  speaking 
of  the  translation  of  Arsinoe,  the  first  Anglo- 
Italian  opera  performed  in  this  country,  savs : “ The 
translation  was  made  by  Thomas  Clayton.”  This 
is  an  error,  for  Clayton  himself  says,  in  his  pre- 
face : “ I was  obliged  to  have  an  Italian  opera 
translated.”  Clayton  was  the  composer  of  the 
music 

19.  James's  {St.')  Chapel,  St.  James's  Palace. 
Mr.  Cunningham  says,  “ The  service  is  chanted  by 
the  boys  of  the  Chapel  Royal.”  This  ought  to  read, 
“ The  service  is  chaunted  by  the  boys  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Chapel  Royal  ” The  musical  service 
of  our  cathedrals  and  collegiate  establishments 
cannot  be  performed  without  four  kinds  of  voices, 
treble,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass. 

20.  Bagnigge  Wells.  Mr.  Cunningham  makes 
a strange  mistake  concerning  this  once  popular 
place  of  amusement  when  he  says,  “ first  opened  to 
the  public  in  the  year  1767.”  A stone,  still  to  be 
seen,  let  into  the  wall  over  what  was  formerly  the 
garden  entrance,  has  the  following  inscription  : — - 

“S  + T 

This  is  Bagnigge 
Hovse  neare 
The  Binder  a 
Wakefeilde 
1680.” 

The  gardens  were  first  opened  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  persons  who  partook  of  the  mineral  springs; 
subsequently,  amusements  were  added ; and  in 
Bickham’s  curious  work.  The  Musical  Entertainer 
(circa  1738),  is  an  engraving  of  Tom  Hippersley 
mounted  in  the  “ singing  rostrum,”  regaling  the 
company  with  a song.  About  half  a century  after 
this  date,  a regular  orchestra  was  erected,  and  the 
entertainments  resembled  Marylebone  Gardens 
and  Vauxhall.  The  old  house  and  gardens  were 
demolished  in  1842,  to  make  room  for  several  new 
streets.  Edward  F.  Rimbault. 


more  than  the  most  accomplished  irreligious  philoso- 
pher.” 

The  passage  referred  to  is  in  the  Apology,  c.  46  ; 

“ Deum  quilibet  opifex  Christianus  et  invenit  et 
ostendit  et  exinde  tot  urn,  quod  in  Deo  qiiaeritur,  re 
quoque  assignat;  licet  Plato  aflfirmet  factitatorem  uni- 
versitatis  neque  inveniri  facilem  et  inventum  enarrari 
in  omnes  difiicilem.” 

Note  to  Aphorism  xxxi.,  p.  30. : 

“ To  which  he  [Plato]  may  possibly  have  referred  in 
his  phrase  8eoirapa^6Tos  a-o<p'ia.’’ 

Possibly  Coleridge  may  have  borrowed  this  from 
Berkeley’s  Siris,  § 301.,  where  deowapaSoros  <piXo- 
ffocpla  is  cited  from  “ a heathen  writer.”  The  word 
deoTrapddoTos  occurs  in  Proclus  and  Marinus  (see 
Valpy’s  Stephani  Thesaurus),  but  not  in  Plato. 

The  motto  from  Seneca,  prefixed  to  the  Apho- 
risms on  Spiritual  Religion,  is  from  the  forty-first 
Epistle  of  that  writer. 

The  quotation  from  Tertullian  in  the  Comment 
on  the  eighth  of  those  Aphorisms,  — 

“ Certum  est  quia  impossibile  est.” — p.  199. 
is  from  the  Be  Came  Christi,  cap.  v. 

Aphorism  iv.,  p.  227. : 

“ In  wonder  all  philosophy  began.” 

See  Plato’s  Theatetus,  § 32.,  p.  155.  Gataker  on 
Antonin,  i.  15.  Plutarch  de  El  Delph.  cap.  2. 
p.  385  B.  Sympos,  v.  7.,  p.  680  C.  Aristot.  Me- 
taph.  1.  2. 9. 

In  the  “ Sequelas  ” annexed  to  this  Aphorism,  it 
is  said  of  Simonides  (p.  230.),  that  — 

“ In  the  fortieth  day  of  his  meditation  the  sage  and 
philosophic  poet  abandoned  the  problem  [of  the  nature 
of  God]  in  despair.” 

Cicero  {de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  22.  § 60.)  and  Minu- 
cius  Felix  {Octav  13.)  do  not  specify  the  number 
of  days  during  which  Simonides  deferred  his  an- 
swer to  Hiero. 

Aphorism  x.  On  Original  Sin.  (note,  p.  252.) 
(Twerois  (bavuv,  &c.,  from  Pindar,  Olymp.  ii.  85. 
(152.). 

Conclusion,  p.  399. : 

“ Evidences  of  Christianity  ! I am  weary  of  the 
word,”  &c. 

See  the  remarks  on  this  passage  in  Archbishop 
Whately’s  Logic,  Appendix  III.,  near  the  end. 

The  quotation  from  Apuleius,  at  the  end  of  the 
book  (p.  403.),  is  from  the  Metamorphos.,  i.  3. 

J.  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Marlborough  College. 


NOTES  ON  Coleridge’s  aids  to  reflection, 
(2nd  Edition,  1831.) 

Introductory  Aphorisms,  No.  xii.,  p.  7. : 

“ Tertullian  had  good  reason  for  his  assertion,  that 
the  simplest  Christian  (if  indeed  a Christian)  knows 


iJfltnar  SJoto. 

Capture  of  Henry  VI.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  181.). — There 
are  several  errors  in  this  historical  note.  The 
name  of  the  Dean  of  Windsor  was  Manning,  not 
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“ Manting “ Brungerly  ” should  be  Bungerley. 
One  of  the  Talbots,  of  Bashall  Hall,  could  never 
be  “ High  Sheriff  for  the  West  Riding,”  as  the 
Ridings  of  Yorkshire  never  had  distinct  sheriffs; 
neither  was  he  sheriff  of  the  county.  The  par- 
ticulars of  the  king’s  capture  are  thus  related 
in  the  chronicle  called  Warkworth’s  Chronicle, 
which  has  been  printed  by  the  Camden  Society ; — 
“ Also,  the  same  yere,  kynge  Henry  was  takene  by- 
syde  a bowse  of  religione  [f.  e.  Whalley]  in  Lancashyre, 
by  the  mene  of  a blacke  monke  of  Abyngtone  [Abing- 
don] in  a wode  called  Cletherwode  [the  wood  of 
Clitheroe],  besyde  Bungerly  hyppyngstones,  by  Tho- 
mas Talbott,  sonne  and  heyre  to  sere  Edmunde  Talbot 
of  Basshalle,  and  Jhon  Talbott,  his  cosyne,  of  Colebry 
[f.  e.  Salebury,  in  Blackburn],  withe  other  moo  ; which 
discryvide  [him]  beynge  at  his  dynere  at  VVadyngton 
halle  : and  [he  was]  carryed  to  London  on  horsebake, 
and  his  leges  bownde  to  the  styropes.” 

I have  substituted  the  word  “discryvide”  for 
“ dissey  vide,”  as  it  is  printed  in  the  Camden  So- 
ciety’s book,  where  the  editor,  Mr.  Halliwell,  un- 
derstood the  passage  as  meaning  that  the  king  was 
deceived  or  betrayed.  I take  the  meaning  to  be 
that  the  black  monk  of  Abingdon  had  descried,  or 
discovered,  the  king  as  he  was  eating  his  dinner  at 
Waddington  Hall ; whereupon  the  Talbots,  and 
some  other  parties  in  the  neighbourhood,  formed 
plans  for  his  apprehension,  and  arrested  him  on 
the  first  convenient  opportunity,  as  he  was  crossing 
the  ford  across  the  river  Ribble,  formed  by  the 
hyppyngstones  at  Bungerley.  Waddington  be- 
longed to  Sir  John  Tempest,  of  Bracewell,  who 
was  the  father-in-law  of  Thomas  Talbot.  Both 
Sir  John  Tempest  and  Sir  James  Harrington  of 
Brierley,  near  Barnsley, were  concerned  in  the  king’s 
capture,  ami  each  received  one  hundred  marks 
reward ; but  the  fact  of  Sir  Thomas  Talbot  being 
the  chief  actor,  is  shown  by  his  having  received 
the  larger  reward  of  lOOL  Further  particulars 
respecting  these  and  other  parties  concerned,  will 
be  found  in  the  notes  to  Warkvvorth’s  Chronicle. 
The  chief  residence  of  the  unhappy  monarch  during 
his  retreat  was  at  Bolton  Hall,  whei’e  his  boots, 
his  glove.s,  and  a spoon,  are  still  preserved,  and  are 
engraved  in  Whitaker’s  Craven.  An  interior  view 
of  the  ancient  hall  at  Bolton,  which  is  still  re- 
maining, is  engraved  in  the  Gentleman  s Magazine 
for  May,  1841.  Sir  Ralph  Pudsay,  of  Bolton,  had 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Tun- 
stal,  who  attended  the  king  as  esquire  of  the  body. 

John  Gough  Nichols. 
Mentmore,  Bucks,  Notes  from  Register  of.  — 
Having  recently  had  occasion  to  go  through  the 
entire  registers  of  the  parish  of  Mentmore,  Bucks, 
I send  you  three  extracts,  not  noticed  by  Lips- 
combe,  the  two  first  relating  to  an  extinct  branch 
of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  the  third  illustrating  the 
“ Manners  and  Customs  of  the  English  ” at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 


“ 17.‘32.  William  Hamilton,  an  infant  son  of  L'* 
Viscount  Limerick,  Keb.  28. 

“ 1741.  The  Honourable  Charles  Hamilton,  son  of 
L'*  Viscount  Limerick,  Jan.  4. 

“ Memorand.  A beggar  woman  of  Slapton,  whipt  at 
Mentmoir,  July  5th,  1698.” 

Q.D. 


cauertcS. 

JOHN  JOK.TN,  OR  JOACHIM,  THE  FRENCH  AMBAS- 
SADOR. 

I am  very  desirous  to  be  informed  in  what 
French  author  I can  find  any  account  of  John 
Jokyn  (Joachim  ?),  who  was  ambassador  to  Eng- 
land from  France  during  the  time  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  I have  looked  into  the  greater  part  of 
the  French  authors  who  have  written  historically 
on  the  reign  of  Fran9ois  I.  without  having  found 
any  mention  of  such  personage  — F Art  de  verifier 
les  Dates,  &c.,  without  success.  He  is  frequently 
spoken  of  by  English  writers,  and  particularly  in 
the  Union  of  the  Famelies  of  Lancastre  and  Yorke, 
by  Edward  Halle,  1548,  folios  135,  136.  139.  144. 
and  149. ; at  folio  144.,  17th  year  of  Hen.  VIII., 
it  is  stated  ; — 

“ There  came  over  as  ambassador  from  France,  Jhon 
Jokyn,  now  called  M.  de  Vaux,  which,  as  you  have 
heard  in  the  last  year,  was  kept  secret  in  Master  Lark’s 
house;  and  when  he  came  into  England  he  was  wel- 
comed of  the  Cardinal  (Wolsey),  and  there  between 
them  were  such  communications  at  the  suit  of  the  said 
Jhon,  that  a truce  was  concluded  from  the  13th  of 
July  for  forty  days  between  England  and  France,  both 
on  the  sea,  and  beyond  the  sea,”  &c.  &c. 

This  M.  Jokyn,  or  Joachim,  appears  to  have 
been  a person  of  considerable  influence,  and  it 
appears  his  purpose  on  this  mission  was  to  bribe 
Wolsey  ; and  it  seems  that  the  Chancellor  Duprat 
was  aware  of  this,  and  was  much  displeased  on  the 
occasion.  Amicus. 

Aug  3.  1850. 


SCRIPTURES,  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  TRANSLATIONS  OF, 
LUTHER’s  early  FAMILIARITY  WITH. 

The  replies  I have  gained  to  previous  Queries 
encourage  me  to  trouble  you  with  the  following:  — 
1.  Has  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ever  pub- 
lished a translation  of  the  Scriptures,  or  any  part 
of  them,  into  the  vernacular  Irish  f Have  their 
missionaries  in  China  ever  translated  anything 
beyond  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  of  the  Missal  ? 
Or,  is  there  any  Roman  Catholic  translation  into 
any  of  the  vernacular  languages  of  India  ? Or, 
are  there  any  versions  in  any  of  the  American 
dialects  by  Roman  Catholic  authors,  besides  those 
mentioned  by  Le  Long  in  his  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 
And  is  there  any  continuation  of  his  work  up  to 
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Ihe  present  day?  I am  acquainted  ■with  Bishop 
]\iarsh’s  volume,  but  he  seems  ill-informed  and 
speaks  vaguely  about  lioman  Catholic  versions. 

2.  What  is  the  authority  for  the  familiar  story 

of  a bill  being  brought  into  parliament  for  the 
suppression  of  all  vernacular  translations  in 
Richard  II. ’s  reign,  and  of  its  being  stoutly  op- 
posed by  John  of  Gaunt  ? “ What,  are  we  the 

dregs  of  the  earth  not  to  hear  the  Scriptures  in 
our  own  tongue  ? ” Usher  mentions  the  cir- 
cumstance {Historta  Dogmaiica,  ^c.),  and  it  is 
borrowed  from  him  by  Fox.  But  I am  so  ig- 
norant as  not  to  know  the  original  and  cotem- 
porary authority. 

3.  Your  learned  correspondent.  Dr.  Maitland, 
in  his  Dark  Ages^  snubs  D’Aubigne  most  unmer- 
cifully for  repeating  an  old  story  about  Luther’s 
stumbling  upon  a Bible,  and  pooh-pooh’s  D’Au- 
bigne’s  authority,  Mathesius,  as  no  better  than  a 
goose.  May  I ask  whether  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
cover the  probable  foundation  of  such  a story, 
and  whether  Luther  has  left  us  in  his  writings 
any  account  of  his  early  familiarity  with  Scrip- 
ture, that  would  bear  upon  the  alleged  incident, 
and  show  how  much  of  it  may  be  true  ? C.  F.  S. 


fHtiT0r  ?attm'e^. 

The  Lout  Ti'ibes.  — A list  of  all  the  theories  and 
publications  respecting  the  ten  tribes  commonly 
called  the  Lost  tribes,  or  any  communication  con- 
ceniing  them,  will  much  oblige.  Jarltzberg. 

Partrige  Family.  — Can  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form me  where  I can  see  the  grant  mentioned  in  the 
following  note  taken  from  Strype’s  Ecclesiastical 
Memorials.,  vol.  iii.  p.  542  ; “ I find  a grant  to  the 
Lady  Jane  Partrige  for  life,  of  the  manor  of 
Keime  in  Devon,  of  the  yearly  value  of  57^.  12s.  0|d., 
but  this  not  before  April,  1553.”  Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  how  to  obtain  access  to  a private 
act  1st  Mary,  Sessio  secunda,  cap.  9.,  anno  1553, 
intituled,  “ An  Act  for  the  Restitution  in  Blood 
of  the  Heirs  of  Sir  Miles  Partrige,  Knight  ? ” 
Strype  calls  it  an  act  for  the  restitution  of  the 
daughters  of  Sir  Miles  Partrige,  and  I think  he 
must  be  right,  as  I have  prima  facie  proof  that 
Sir  Miles  left  no  son.  Were  the  debates  on  the 
acts  of  parliament  recorded  in  those  days,  and  if 
so,  how  can  they  be  seen  ? J.  Partrige. 

Birmingham. 

Commoner  marrying  a Peeress.  — Formerly, 
when  a commoner  married  a peeress  in  her  own 
right,  he  assumed  her  title  and  dignity.  The 
right  was,  I believe,  disputed  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  in  the  case  of  the  claimant  of  the 
barony  of  Talbois,  when  it  was  decided  that  no 
man  could  take  his  wile’s  titles  unless  he  had  issue 
male  by  her,  but,  if  there  were  such  issue,  he  be- 


came, as  in  cases  of  landed  property,  “ tenant  by 
curtesy  ” of  her  dignities.  Can  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents inform  me  whether  any  subsequent 
decision  has  deprived  of  this  right  a commoner 
marrying  a peeress  and  having  issue  male  by  her  ? 

L.  R.  H. 

The  Character  “ — What  is  the  correct  name 

of  the  character  “&?”  I have  heard  it  called 
ample- se- and,  ampuzzdnd,  empuzud,  ampdssy,  and 
apples-and,  — all  evident  corruptions  of  one  and 
the  same  word.  What  is  that  word  ? 

M.  A.  Lower. 

Combs  buried  with  the  Dead. — IVhen  the  corpse 
of  St.  Cuthbert  was  disinterred  in  the  cathedral  of 
Durham,  there  was  found  upon  his  breast  a plain 
simple  Saxon  comb.  A similar  relique  has  been 
also  discovered  in  other  sepulchres  of  the  same 
sanctuary. 

Can  any  of  your  learned  contributors  inform  me 
(for  I am  totally  ignorant)  the  origin  and  intent 
of  this  strange  accompaniment  of  the  burial  of  the 
ancient  dead.  The  comb  of  St.  Cuthbert  is,  I be- 
lieve, carefully  preserved  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Durham.  R.  S.  Hawker. 

Morwenstow,  Cornwall. 

Cave's  Historia  Literaria. — My  present  Queries 
arise  out  of  a Note  which  I took  of  a passage  in 
Adam  Clarke’s  Bibliography,  under  the  article 
“ W.  Cave”  (vol.  ii.  p.  161.). 

1.  Has  not  the  bibliographer  assigned  a wrong 
date  to  the  publication  of  Cave’s  Historia  Literaria, 
viz.  1740,  instead  of  1688-1698  ? 

2.  Will  some  of  your  readers  do  me  the  favour 
of  mentioning  the  successive  editions  of  the  His- 
toria Literaria,  together  with  the  year  and  the 
place  of  appearance  of  each  of  them  ? 

According  to  the  Biographia  Britannica  (ed.  2., 
“ Cave,  W.”),  this  learned  work  came  out  in  the 
year  above  stated,  and  there  were  two  impressions 
printed  at  Geneva  in  1705  and  1720  respectively. 

R.  K.  J. 

Julin. — AVill  Dr.  Bell,  who  adverts  to  the  tra- 
dition of  the  doomed  city,  Jidin,  in  your  last  num- 
ber (Vol.  ii.,  p.  178.),  oblige  me  by  a “Note”  of  the 
story  as  it  is  told  by  Adam  of  Bremen,  whose  work 
I am  not  within  reach  of  ? I have  long  wanted  to 
trace  this  legend.  V. 

Belgravia,  Aug.  17.  1850. 

Bichardson  Family.  — Can  of  your  corre- 
spondents inform  me  who  “ Mr.  John  Richardson, 
of  the  Market  Place,  Leeds,”  was  ? he  was  living 
1681  to  1700  and  after,  and  he  made  entries  of 
the  births  of  eleven  children  on  the  leaves  of  an 
old  book,  and  also  an  entry  of  the  death  of  his 
wife,  named  Lydea,  who  died  20th  December,  1700. 
These  entries  are  now  in  possession  of  one  of  his 
daughters’  descendants,  who  is  desirous  to  know 
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of  -what  family  Mr.  Richardson  was,  who  he  mar- 
ried, and  what  was  his  profession  or  business. 

T.  ]sr.  I. 

Wakefield. 

Tobacco — its  Arabic  Name.  — One  of  your  cor- 
respondents, A.  C.  M.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  155.),  wishes  to 
know  what  is  the  Arabic  word  for  tobacco  used  in 
Sale’s  Koran,  ed.  8vo.  p.  1G9.  Perhaps,  if  he  will 
I'efer  to  the  chapter  and  verse,  or  even  specify 
which  is  the  8vo.  edition  which  he  quotes,  some  of 
your  correspondents  may  be  able  to  answer  his 
Query.  M.  D. 

Pole  Money.  — Some  time  ago  I made  a copy  of 

“ A particular  of  all  the  names  of  the  several  persons 
within  the  Lordship  of  Marston  Montgomery  (in 
Derbyshire),  and  of  their  estates,  according  to  the  acts 
of  parliament,  for  payment  of  pole  money  assessed  by 
William  Hall,  constable,  and  others.” 

This  was  some  time  between  1660  and  1681.  And 
also  of  a like 

“ Particular  of  names  of  the  several  persons  within 
the  same  lordship  under  the  sum  of  51.,  to  pole  for 
according  to  the  acts  of  parliament.” 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  to 
what  tax  the  above  lists  applied,  and  what  were 
the  acts  of  parliament  under  which  this  tax  (or 
pole-money)  was  payable.  T.  IST.  I. 

Wakefield. 

Welsh  Money.  — I have  never  seen  in  any  work 
on  coins  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  money  of  the 
native  princes  of  Wales  before  the  subjugation  of 
their  country  by  Edward  I.  Is  any  such  in  exist- 
ence ? and,  if  not,  how  is  its  disappearance  to  be 
accounted  for  ? I read  that  Athelstan  imposed  on 
the  Welsh  an  annual  tribute  in  money,  which  was 
paid  for  many  years.  Quei-y,  In  what  sort  of 
coin  ? J.  C.  WiTTON. 

A Skeleton  in  every  House.  — Can  you  or  any  of 
your  correspondents  explain  the  origin  of  that 
most  significant  saying:  “ There  is  a skeleton  in 
every  house  ? ” Does  it  originate  in  some  ghastly 
legend  ? Mors. 

[Our  correspondent  is  right  in  his  conjecture.  The 
saying  is  derived  from  an  Italian  story,  which  is  trans- 
lated in  the  Italian  Tates  of  Humour,  Gallantry,  and 
Romance,  published  some  few  years  ago,  with  illustra- 
tions by  Cruikshank.] 

Whetstone  of  Reproof. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  who  was  the  author  of  the  book  with 
the  following  title  ? 

“ The  Whetstone  of  Reproofe,  or  a Reproving  Cen- 
svre  of  the  misintitled  Safe  Way  : declaring  it  by  Dis- 
couerie  of  the  .‘Authors  fraudulent  Proceeding,  and 
captious  Cauilling,  to  be  a niiere  ISy-way,  drawing 
pore  Trauellers  out  of  the  royalle  and  common  Streete, 
and  leading  them  deceitfully  into  a Path  of  Perdition. 

With  a Postscript  of  Advertisements,  especially  touch- 
ing the  Homilie  and  Epistles  attributed  to  Alfric ; and 
a compendious  Retortiue  Discussion  of  the  misapplyed 
By-way.  Avthor  T.  T.  Sacristan  and  Catholike  Ro- 
manist.— Catvapoli,  apud  viduam  Marci  Wyonis. 
Anno  MDCxxxii.”  Sm.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  570.  198. 

It  is  an  answer  to  Sir  Humphrey  Lynd’s  Via 
Tula  and  Via  Devia.  In  Wood’s  Ath.  Oxon.,  edit. 
Bliss,  fol.  ii.  col.  602,  two  answers  to  the  Via  Tula 
are  mentioned;  but  this  is  not  noticed.  From  the 
author  stating  in  the  preface,  “ I confesse.  Sir 
Humfrey,  I am  Tom  Teltruth,  who  cannot  flatter 
or  dissemble,”  I suppose  the  initials  T.  T.  to  be 
fictitious.  John  I.  Dredge. 

Morganatic  Marriages. — Morganatique. — What 
is  the  derivation  of  this  word,  and  what  its  actual 
signification  ? 

In  the  Dictionnaire  de  V Academic  Franqaise  (ed. 
4to.,  1835),  the  word  does  not  apj)eur.  In  Boister’s 
Dictionnaire  Universel  (Bruxelles,  1835)  it  is 
thus  given  : — 

“ Morganatique,  adj.  2 g.,  nocturne,  mysterieux, 
entrainee  par  seduction  ; (mariage)  mariage  secret  des 
princes  d’Allemagne  avee  une  personne  d’un  rang  in- 
ftrieur.  ” 

And  the  same  definition  is  given  by  Landais 
(Paris,  4to.,  1842),  but  this  does  not  give  the  de- 
rivation or  literal  signification  of  the  word  “ mor- 
ganatic.” It  is  not  ill  Johnson’s  Dictionary;  but 
in  Smart’s  Dictionary  Epitomized  (Longman  and 
Co.,  1840)  it  is  thus  given  : — 

“ Morganatic,  a.,  applied  to  a marriage  in  which  a 
gift  in  the  morning  is  to  stand  in  lieu  of  dowry,  or  of 
all  light  of  inheritance,  that  might  otherwise  fall  to  the 
issue.” 

This,  however,  is  inconsistent  with  the  definition 
of  nocturne,  mysterieux,  for  the  gift  in  lieu  of 
dowry  would  have  nothing  of  mystery  in  it. 

Will  some  of  your  correspondents  afibrd,  if  they 
can,  any  reasonable  explanation  which  justifies 
the  application  of  the  word  to  inferior  or  left- 
handed  marriages  ? G. 

[Will  our  correspondent  accept  the  following  as  a 
satisfactory  reply  ?J 

Morganatic  Marriage  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  72.).  — The 
fairy  Morgana  was  married  to  a mortal.  Is  not 
this  a sulficient  explanation  of  the  term  morganatic 
being  applied  to  marriages  where  the  parties  are 
of  unequal  rank?  S.  S. 

Gospel  of  Distaffs. — Can  anyre.ader  say  where 
a copy  of  the  Gospel  of  Distaffs  may  be  accessible? 
It  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  IVorde,  and  Sir  E. 
Brydges,  who  describes  it,  says  a complete  copy 
was  in  Mr.  lleber’s  library.  A few  leaves  are 
found  inBagford’s  Collection,  Harleian  MS.  5919., 
which  only  raises  the  desire  to  see  the  whole. 
Dibdin’s  Ames'  Typography,  vol.  ii.  p.  232.,  has  an 
account  of  it.  W.  Bell. 
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POBTA  ANGMCUS. 

Every  proof  or  disproof  of  statements  continu- 
ally made  with  regard  to  the  extravagant  titles 
assumed,  or  complacently  received,  by  the  bishops 
of  Rome  being  both  interesting  and  important,  the 
inquiry  of  J.  B.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  167.)  is  well  de- 
serving of  a reply.  Speaking  of  a passage  cited 
by  Joannes  Andre®,  in  his  gloss  on  the  preface  to 
the  Clementines,  he  asks,  “who  is  the  Anglicus 
Poeta?”  and  “what  is  the  name  of  his  poem,”  in 
which  it  is  said  to  the  pope,  “Nec  Dens  es  nec 
homo,  quasi  neuter  es  inter  utrumqne?” 

“ Poetria  nova”  was  the  name  assigned  to  the 
hexameter  poem  commencing,  “ Papa  stupor 
nmndi,”  inscribed,  about  the  year  1200,  to  the 
reigning  Pope,  Innocent  III.,  by  Galfridus  de 
Vino  salvo.  Of  this  work  several  manuscript 
copies  are  to  be  met  with  in  England.  I will 
refer  only  to  two  in  the  Bodleian,  Laud.  850.  83. : 
Ken.  Digb.  1665.  64.  Polycarp  Leyser  (Hist. 
Poem,  medii  HSvi)  published  it  in  1721 ; and  Ma- 
billon  has  set  forth  another  performance  by  the 
same  writer  in  elegiac  verse  (Vet.  Analect.  pp. 
369-76.,  Paris,  1723).  In  the  latter  case  the 
author’s  name  is  not  given,  and  accordingly  he  is 
entered  merely  as  “ Poeta  vetus  ” in  Mr.  Dowling’s 
Notitia  Scripturum  SS.  Pat.,  sc.  p.  279.,  Oxon., 
1839.  Your  correspondent  may  compare  with 
Andrea’s  extract  these  lines,  and  those  which 
follow  them,  p.  374. : 

“ Papa  brevis  vox  est,  sed  virtus  nominis  hujus 
Perlustrat  quicquid  arcus  uterque  tenet.” 

Galfridus  evidently  derived  his  surname  from 
his  treatise  on  vines  and  wine ; and  he  has  been 
singularly  unfortunate  in  the  epithet,  for  I have 
never  seen  Vin-sadf  correctly  printed.  It  varies 
from  “ de  Nine  salvo  ” to  “ Mestisauf.”  Pits  and 
Oudin  call  him  “Vinesalf,”  and  Fabricius  and 
Mansi  change  him  into  “ Vine  fauf.” 

The  question  now  remains.  Are  the  Roman 
Pontiffs  and  their  Church  answerable  for  the  tole- 
ration of  such  language  ? Uncertainty  may  on 
this  occasion  be  removed  by  our  recollection  of 
the  fact,  that  a “ Censura  ” upon  the  glosses  of  the 
papal  canon  law,  by  Manriq,  Master  of  the  Sacred 
Palace,  was  issued  by  the  command  of  Pope 
Pius  V.  in  1572.  It  was  reprinted  by  Pappus, 
Argent.  1599,  12mo.,  and  1609,  8vo.,  and  it  con- 
tains an  order  for  the  expurgation  of  the  words 
before  quoted,  together  with  the  summary  in  the 
margin,  “ Papa  nec  Deus  est  nec  homo,”  which 
ap])ears  in  every  old  edition  ; for  instance,  in  that 
of  Paris,  1532,  sig.  aa.  iij.  So  far  the  matter  looks 
well,  and  the  prospect  is  not  hopeless.  These 
glosses,  however,  were  revised  by  another  master 
of  the  Ayiostolic  Palace,  Sixtus  Fabri,  and  were 
edited,  under  the  sanction  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII., 



in  the  year  1580;  and  from  this  authentic  im- 
pression the  impious  panegyric  has  not  been  with- 
drawn. The  marginal  abridgment  has,  in  com- 
pliance with  Manriq’ s direction, been  exterminated; 
and  this  additional  note  has  been  appended  as  a 
palliative ; — - 

“ Heec  verba  sano  modo  sunt  acciplenda:  prolata 
eniin  sunt  ad  ostendendum  amplissimam  esse  Romani 
Pontificis  potestatem.” — Col.  4.  ed.  Paris,  1585. 

R.  G. 

Poeta  Anglicus  (Vol  ii.,  p.  167  ). — I cannot  an- 
swer J.  B.’s  Queries  ; but  I have  fallen  upon  a 
cross  scent,  which  perchance  may  lead  to  their  dis- 
covery. 

1.  loannes  Pitseus,  de  Scriptor.  ad  ann.  1250, 
(Belat.  Histor.  de  Rebus  Anglicis,  ed.  Par.  1619, 
p.  322.),  gives  the  following  account  “ de  hlichaele 
Blaunpaino  — 

“ Michael  Blaunpainus,  vulgo  Mapister  cognominatus, 
natione  Anglus,  patria  Coriiubiensis,  . . . missus  Ox- 
onium,  deinde  Parisios,  ....  prae  casteris  se  dedidit 
elegantiae  linguae  Latinae,  fuitque  inter  praecipiios  sui 
temporis  poetas  per  Angliam  potissimum  et  Galliam 
numeratus.  Hunc  subinde  citat  Textor  in  Cornucopia 
sub  nomine  Michaelis  Anplici.  ...  In  lucem  emisit ; 
Historiarum  Normanniae,  librum  unum  : Contra  Hen- 
ricum  Abrincensem  versu,  librum  unum.  Archipoeta 
vide,  quod  non  sit.  (MS.  hi  Bibliotheca  hunleiana.) 
Epistolarum  et  carminum,  librum  unum.  Claruit 
anno  Messiae  1250,  sub  Heiirici  tertii  regno.” 

2.  Valerius  Andreas,  however,  gives  a somewhat 
different  account  of  Michael  Anglicus.  In  his 
Biblioth.  Belg.  ed.  8vo.  Lovan,  1623,  p.  609.,  he 
says : 

“ Michael  Anglicus,  Bellimontensis,  Hanno,  I.  V. 
Professor  et  Poeta,  scripsit : 

Eclogarum,  libros  iv.,  ad  Episc.  Parisian. 
Eclogarum,  libb.  ii.,  ad  Lud.  Villerium. 

De  niutalione  studiorum,  lib.  i. 

Eiegiam  deprecatoriam. 

Et  alia,  quae  Paris,  sunt  typis  edita.  Hujus  eru- 
ditionem  et  Poemata  Bapt.  Mantuanus  et  Joannes 
Ravisius  Tester  epigrammate  commendarunt : hie  etiam 
in  Epithetis  suis  Anplici  auctoritatem  non  semel  ad- 
ducit.  ” 

3.  Franciscus  Sweertius  (Athence  Belgicce,  ed. 
Antv.  1628,  p.  565.)  gives  a similar  account  to 
this  of  Valerius  Andreas. 

4.  And  the  account  given  by  Christopher  Hend- 
reieh  (Pandectm  Brandenburgiem,  ed.  Berolini, 
1699,  p.  193.)  is  substantially  the  same ; viz., 

“ Anglicus  Michael  cognomine,  sed  natione  Gallus, 
patria  Behnontensis,  utriusque  juris  Professor,  scripsit 
Eclogarum,  lib.  iv.  ad  Episc.”  &c.  . . “ Et  diversorum 
carminum  libros  aliquot,  qua:  omnia  Parisiis  impressa 
sunt.  Claruit  autem  a.  c.  1500.” 

5.  Moreri  takes  notice  of  this  apparent  confusion 
made  between  two  different  writers,  who  lived  two 
centuries  and  a half  apart.  Speaking  of  the  later 
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of  the  two,  he  says  {Dictionnaire  Historique,  Paris, 
1759,  tom.  i.  par.  ii.  p.  87.)  : — 

Anglicus  (Micliel),  natif  de  Beaumont  dans  le 
Hainaut,  qui  vivoit  dans  le  XVI.  siecle,  ^toit  poete  et 
professeur  en  droit.  Nous  avons  divers  ouvrages  de  sa 
fa^on,  des  eglogues,  un  traite  de  mututione  studiorum, 

I &c.  (Valer.  Andreas,  Btbl.  Belg.)  Quelques  auteurs 
I’ont  confondu  avec  Michel  Blaumpaiu.  (Voyez  Blaum- 
pain.)  ” 

Of  the  earlier  Anglicus,  Moreri  says  (ubi  sup., 
tom.  ii.  par.  i.  p.  506.)  : — 

“ Blaumpain  (Michel)  surnomme  Magister,  Anglois 
de  nation,  et  Poete,  qui  vivoit  vers  Pan  T250.  II  est 
nonimS  par  quchiues-un  Michel  Anglicus.  Mais  il  y a 
plus  d’apparence  que  c’etoient  deux  auteurs  differens  ; 
i dont  I’un  composa  une  histoire  de  Normandie,  et  un 
traite  contre  Henri  d’Avranchcs;  et  I’autre  laissa  quel- 
ques pieces  de  poesies  ; — Eclugarum,  lihri  iv.,  ad  Epis- 
copum  Parisiensem ; Eclogarum,  libri  ii.,  ad  Ludo- 
vicum  Villerium,  De  mutatione  studiorum,  Elogia 
deprecatoria,  &c.  Baptiste  Mantuan  parle  de  Michel 
Anglicus,  qui  etoit  de  Beaumont  dans  I’Hainault. 
( Pitscus,  De  Script.  Angl.,  p,  32tl.  ; Valerius  Andreas  in 
Bill.,  p.  670.)” 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  have  access 
to  a cojty  of  the  Paris  impression  of  Michael  An- 
glicus, mentioned  by  Andreas,  S weertius,  and  Hend- 
reich.  J.  B.  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  of 
these  words  of  Innocent  III.,  in  his  first  serm.  de 
consecr.  Pont.  Max.,  in  which  he  claimed,  as  St. 
Peter’s  successor,  to  be 

“ Inter  Deum  et  hominem  medius  constitutus  ; citra 
Deum,  sed  ultra  hominem ; minor  Deo,  sed  major 
horaine:  qui  de  omnibus  judicat,  et  a nemine  judi- 
catur.” — Innocentii  tertii  Op.,  ed.  Colon.  1575,  tom.  i., 
p.  189. 

Did  the  claim  originate  with  Pope  Innocent  ? 

J.  Sajssom. 


caxton’s  printing-office. 

I must  protest  against  the  manner  in  which 
Arun  ( Vol.  ii.,  p.  187.)  has  proceeded  with  the 
discussion  on  Caxton’s  printing  at  Westminster. 
Though  writing  anonymously  himself,  he  has  not 
hesitated  to  charge  me  by  name  with  a desire  to 
impeach  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  C.  Knight’s  Life  of 
Caxton,  of  which,  and  of  other  works  of  the  same 
series,  he  then  volunteers  as  the  champion,  as  if 
they,  or  any  one  of  them,  were  the  object  of  a general 
attack.  This  is  especially  unfair,  as  I made  the 
slightest  possible  allusion  to  Mr.  Knight’s  work, 
and  may  confess  I have  as  yet  seen  no  more  of 
it  than  the  passage  quoted  by  Arun  himself. 
Any  such  admixture  of  personal  imputations  is 
decidedly  to  be  deprecated,  as  being  likely  to  mi- 
litate against  the  sober  investigation  of  truth 
which  has  hitherto  characterised  the  pages  of 
“ Notes  and  Queries.”  Arun  also  chooses  to  say 


that. the  only  question  which  is  material,  is.  Who 
was  Caxton’s  patron?  i.e.  who  was  the  Abbot  of 
AVestminster  at  the  time, — who  may  not,  after  all, 
have  actively  interfered  in  the  matter.  This 
question  remains  in  some  doubt ; but  it  was  not 
the  question  with  which  Dr.  Rimbauet  commenced 
the  discussion.  The  object  of  that  gentleman’s 
inquiry  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  99.)  was,  the  particular  spot 
where  Caxton’s  press  was  fixed.  From  a misap- 
prehension of  the  passage  in  Stow,  a current 
opinion  has  obtained  that  the  first  English  press 
was  erected  within  the  abbey-church,  and  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Anne ; and  Dr.  Dibdin  conjectured 
that  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne  stood  on  the  site  of 
Henry  VII.’s  chapel.  The  correction  of  this  vulgar 
error  is,  I submit,  by  no  means  immaterial ; espe- 
cially at  a time  when  a great  effort  is  made  to 
propagate  it  by  the  publication  of  a print,  repre- 
senting “ William  Caxton  examining  the  first  proof 
sheet  from  his  printing-press  in  Westminster 
Abbey  the  engraving  of  which  is  to  be  “of  the 
size  of  the  favourite  print  of  Bolton  Abbey 
where  the  draftsman  has  deliberately  represented 
the  printers  at  work  within  the  consecrated  walls 
of  the  church  itself!  When  a less  careless  reader 
than  Dr.  Dibdin  consults  the  passage  of  Stow,  he 
finds  that  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne  stood  in  the  op- 
posite direction  from  the  church  to  the  site  of  Henry 
VII.’s  chapel,  i.  e.  within  the  court  of  the  Almonry; 
and  that  Caxton’s  press  was  also  set  up  in  the  Al- 
monry, though  not  (so  far  as  appears,  or  is  probable) 
within  that  chapel.  The  second  question  is.  When 
did  Caxton  first  set  up  his  press  in  this  place  ? 
And  the  third,  the  answer  to  which  depends  on 
the  preceding,  is,  AVho  was  the  abbot  who  gave 
him  admission  ? Now  it  is  true,  as  Arun  remarks, 
that  the  introduction  of  Abbot  Islip’s  name  is 
traced  up  to  Stow  in  the  year  1603 : and,  as  Mr. 
Knight  has  observed,  “ the  careful  historian  of 
London  here  committed  one  error,”  because  John 
Islip  did  not  become  Abbot  of  Westminster  until 
1500.  The  entire  passage  of  Stow  has  been  quoted 
by  Dr.  Rimbauet  in  “ Notes  and  Queries,” 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  99.;  it  states  that  in  the  Almonry  — 

“ Islip,  abbot  of  Westminster,  erected  tbe  first  press 
of  book-printing  that  ever  was  in  England,  about  the 
year  1471.” 

Now,  it  appears  that  various  authors  of  repute, 
who  have  given  the  point  their  consideration,  as 
the  editor  of  Dugdale’s  Monusticon  (Sir  Henry 
Ellis),  and  Mr.  Cunningham  in  his  Handbook, 
affirm  that  it  is  John  Esteney  who  became  abbot 
in  1474  or  1475,  and  not  Thomas  Milling,  who  was 
abbot  in  1471,  whose  name  should  be  substituted 
for  that  of  Islip.  In  that  case,  Stowe  committed 
two  errors  instead  of  one ; he  was  wrong  in  his 
date  as  well  as  his  name.  It  is  to  this  point  that 
I directed  my  remarks,  which  are  printed  in  Vol.  ii., 
p.  142.  We  have  hitherto  no  evidence  that  Caxton 
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printed  at  Westminster  before  the  year  1477,  six 
years  later  than  the  date  mentioned  by  Stow. 

John  Gough  bTiCHOus. 


THE  USE  of  coffins. 

The  Query  of  H.  E.  (Vol.  i.,  p.  321.)  seems  to 
infer  that  the  use  of  coffins  may  be  only  a modern 
custom.  In  book  xxiii.,  chapters  i.  and  ii.,  of 
Bingham’s  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church, 
H.  E.  will  find  ample  proof  of  the  very  early  use 
of  coffins.  During  the  first  three  centuries  of  the 
Church,  one  great  distinction  betwixt  Heathens 
and  Christians  was,  that  the  former  burned  their 
dead,  and  placed  the  bones  and  ashes  in  urns ; 
whilst  the  latter  always  buried  the  corpse,  either 
in  a coffin  or,  embalmed,  in  a catacomb  ; so  that 
it  might  be  restored  at  the  last  day  from  its  original 
dust.  There  have  frequently  been  dug  out  of  the 
barrows  which  contain  Roman  urns,  ancient 
British  stone  coffins.  Bede  mentions  that  the 
Saxons  buried  their  dead  in  wood.  Coffins  both 
of  lead  and  iron  were  constructed  at  a very  early 
period.  When  the  royal  vaults  at  St.  Denis  were 
desecrated,  during  the  fii’st  French  revolution, 
coffins  were  exposed  that  had  lain  there  for  ages. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  appears  to  be  the 
case  that,  both  in  the  Norman  and  English  periods, 
the  common  people  of  this  country  were  often 
wrapped  in  a sere- cloth  after  death,  and  so  placed, 
coffinless,  in  the  earth.  The  illuminations  in  the 
old  missals  represent  this.  And  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  extract  from  the  “ Table  of  Dutyes,”  on 
which  H.  E.  founds  his  inquiry,  may  refer  to  a 
lingering  continuance  of  this  rude  custom.  Indeed, 
a statute  passed  in  1678,  ordering  that  all  dead 
bodies  shall  be  interred  in  woollen  and  no  other 
material,  is  so  worded  as  to  give  the  idea  that 
there  might  be  interments  without  coffins.  The 
statute  forbids  that  any  person  be  put  in,  wrapt, 
or  wound  up,  or  buried  in  any  shirt,  shift,  sheet, 
or  shroud,  unless  made  of  sheep’s  wool  only  ; or 
in  any  coffin  lined  or  faced  with  any  material  but 
sheep’s  wool ; as  if  the  person  might  be  buried 
either  in  a garment,  or  in  a coffin,  so  long  as  the 
former  was  made  of,  or  the  latter  lined  with,  wool. 

I think  the  “ bury  all  without  a coffin,”  quoted 
by  H.  E.,  must  have  referred  to  the  interment  of 
the  poorest  class.  Their  friends,  being  unable  to 
provide  a coffin,  conformed  to  an  old  rude  custom, 
which  had  not  entirely  ceased.  Alfred  Gatty 


shaksfeare’s  use  of  the  word  “delighted.” 
If  the  passage  from  Measure  for  Measure,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy  in  your 
recent  numbers,  be  read  in  its  natural  sense — there 
is  surely  nothing  unintelligible  in  the  word  “ de- 
lighted” as  there  used. 

The  object  of  the  poet  was  to  show  how  in- 


stinctively the  mind  shudders  at  the  change  pro- 
duced by  death — both  on  body  and  soul ; and 
how  repulsive  it  must  be  to  an  active  and  sentient 
being. 

He  therefore  places  in  frightful  contrast  the 
condition  of  each  before  and  after  that  awful 
change.  The  body,  now  endowed  with  “ sensible 
warm  motion,”  to  become  in  death  “ a kneaded 
clod,”  to  “ lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot.”  The 
SPIRIT,  now  “ delighted”  (all  full  of  delight),  to  be- 
come in  death  utterly  powerless,  an  unconscious — 
passive  thing — ■ “ imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds, 
and  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about  the 
pendant  world,”  how  intolerable  the  thought,  and 
how  repulsive  the  contrast ! It  is  not  in  its  state 
after  death,  but  during  life,  that  the  poet  repre- 
sents the  spirit  to  be  a “ delighted  one.”  If  we 
fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  him  to  refer  to  the 
former  period,  we  are  compelled  to  alter  our  text, 
in  order  to  make  the  passage  intelligible,  or  invent 
some  new  meaning  to  the  word  “ delighted,”  and, 
at  the  same  time,  we  deprive  the  passage  of  the 
strong  antithesis  in  which  all  its  spirit  and  force  con- 
sists. It  is  this  strong  antithesis,  this  painfully 
marked  contrast  between  the  two  states  of  each, 
body  and  spirit,  which  displays  the  power  and  skill 
of  the  poet  in  handling  the  subject.  Without  it, 
the  passage  loses  half  its  meaning. 

Mr.  Hickson  will  not,  I hope,  accuse  one  who 
is  no  critic  for  presuming  to  offer  this  suggestion. 
I tender  it  with  diffidence,  being  conscious  that, 
although  a passionate  admirer  of  the  great  bard,  I 
am  all  unlearned  in  the  art  of  criticism,  “ a plain 
unlettered  man,”  and  therefore  simply  take  what 
is  set  before  me  in  its  natural  sense,  as  well  as  I 
may,  without  searching  for  recondite  interpretations. 
On  this  account,  I feel  doubly  the  necessity  of 
apologising  for  interfering  with  the  labours  of  so 
learned  and  able  a commentator  as  Mr.  Hickson 
has  shown  himself  to  be.  L.  B.  L. 


ventriloquism. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  88.) 

Plutarch  (tom.ii.,  p.397.  D.)  has  these  words : — 
“ Oil  yap  iari  ^eov  f)  yrjpvs  ovSi  6 (f>96yyos,  ovSe  t) 
aide  rb  perpor,  aWa  afjS  yvvaiKbs  • iKfivos  Sk  povas  ras 
(pavTaaias  Trapiarp^i,  Kal  (pas  iv  rfj  ipuxv  voi€i  Tvpbs  rb 
ptWou.” 

If  that  be  the  passage  referred  to  by  Rollin, 
nothing  is  said  there  about  ventriloquism.  The 
Sc’noliast  on  Aristoph.  {Pint.  39.)  tells  us  how  the 
Pythian  received  the  afflatus,  hut  says  nothing 
about  her  speaking  from  her  belly : he  only  has  — 
“ Ta  TYjs  pavreias  paWoy  pavlas  i(p0eyyeTo  pnpaTa'y 

In  another  place  of  Plutarch  (tom.  ii.,  p.  414.  E.) 
we  have  iyyaaTpipvSoi  and  wvSav^s  used  as  synony- 
I mous  words  to  e.xpress  persons  into  whose  bodies 
I the  god  might  be  supposed  to  enter,  “ using  their 
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bodies  and  voices  as  instruments.”  The  only  word 
in  that  passage  which  appeal’s  to  hint  at  what  we 
call  ventriloquism  is  \)iro<pSi'Y)ea9ai. 

I have  very  little  doubt  that  amongst  the  various 
tricks  of  ancient  divination  ventriloquism  found  a 
place;  but  I cannot  give  that  direct  evidence 
which  Mr.  Sansom  asks  for.  I think  it  very  likely 
that  ‘■'‘the  wizards  that  peep  and  mutter”  (Isa.  viii. 
19.)  were  of  this  class ; but  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
— the  4yya(rTpliuv9oi  of  the  LXX. — ^were  so. 
The  English  version  has  “ them  that  have  familiar 
spirits.”  The  Hebrew  word  signifies  bottles ; and 
this  may  mean  no  more  than  that  the  spirit  of  di- 
vination was  contained  in  the  person’s  body  as  in  a 
bottle,  “ using  his  body  and  his  voice  as  instru- 
ments,” as  in  the  place  of  Plutarch  quoted  above. 
"We  have  something  like  this,  Acts,  xix.  15.,  where 
“ the  evil  spirit  answered,”  no  doubt  in  the  voice 
of  the  demoniac,  “ Jesus  I know,”  &c.  Michaelis 
(Suppl.,  p.  .S9.)  gives  a different  meaning  and  ety- 
mology to  n’niS-  He  derives  it  from  the  Arabic 

; ^ (for  ( >,0,  which  signifies  (1)  rediit,  (2) 

occidit  sol,  (3)  noctu  venit  or  noctu  aliquid  fecit. 
The  first  and  third  of  these  meanings  will  make  it 
applicable  to  the  ueKpoixavTfia  (of  which  the  witch 
of  Endor  was  a practitioner),  which  was  carried  on 
at  night.  See  Hor.  Sat.  i.  i.-i;. 

I do  not  think  that  the  damsel  mentioned  Acts, 
xvi.  16.  was  a ventriloquist.  Tlie  use  of  the  word 
cKpctfe,  in  the  next  verse,  would  lead  us  to  infer 
that  she  spoke  in  a loud  voice  with  her  mouth  open; 
whereas  the  iyyatrTpijjLvSoi  are  defined  by  Galen 
(^Glossar.  Hippocr.')  as  ot  K(K\eurp.erov  rod  arSp-aros 
<p6eyy6p^i'oi. 

Consult  Vitringa  and  Roseniniiller  on  Isa.  viii. 
19.,  Wolf  and  Kulnoel  on  Acts,  xvi.  16.,  Biscoe  on 
the  Acts,  ch.  viii.  § 2 ; where  references  will  be 
found  to  many  works  which  will  satisfy  Mr.  San- 
I SOM  better  than  this  meagre  note.  2. 

I Ventriloquism  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  88.). — In  reply  to 
Query  1,  1 wish  to  call  Mr.  Sansom's  attention  to 
: Plutarch  de  Oraculorum  defectu  (Lipsice,  1777, 

; vol.  vii.  p.  632.),  and  to  Webster’s  Displaying  of 
\ supposed  Witchcraft  (chaps,  vi.  and  viii.).  Queries 
2 and  3.  Besides  the  extraordinary  work  of 
Webster,  he  may  consult  the  elaborate  disserta- 
tions of  Alliitius  on  these  subjects,  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  Critici  Sacri.  Query  4.  On  the  use  of 
the  term  eyyaffrplpvSos  by  the  sacred  writers.  Pa- 
vanelli  Bihlioth.  S.,  and  by  classical  authors,  Foesii 
, CEconomia  Hippocratis ; and  for  synonymous 
1 “divinorum  miuistrorum  noniina,”  Pollucis  Ono- 
\ masticon.  T.  J. 


tn  jSIfnor 

Earl  of  Oxford s Patent  (Y o\.  ii.,  p.  194. )•■ — M.’s 
quotation  from  the  Weekly  Oracle  relates  to 


Harley’s  having  been  stabbed  at  the  council-table 
by  the  Sieur  de  Guiscard,  a French  Papist,  brought 
up  for  examination  8th  March,  1711.  The  escape 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  the  subject 
of  an  address  from  both  Houses  to  the  Queen ; and 
upon  his  being  sufficiently  recovered  to  resume  his 
seat,  the  Speaker  delivered  to  him  the  unanimous 
congratulations  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Har- 
ley was  shortly  after  created  Earl  of  Oxford,  by 
patent  bearing  date  24th  May,  1711,  which  recites, 
inter  alia, — 

“ Since,  therefore,  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  have 
declared  that  the  fidelity  and  affection  he  has  expre.ssed 
in  our  service  have  exposed  him  to  the  hatred  of  wicked 
men,  and  the  desperate  rage  of  a villanous  parricide, 
since  they  have  congratulated  his  escape  from  such 
imminent  dangers,  and  put  us  in  mind  that  he  might 
not  be  preserved  in  vain,  we  willingly  comply  with 
their  desires,  and  grant  him  who  comes  so  honourably 
recommended  by  the  votes  of  our  Parliament,  a place 
among  our  peers,”  &c.  &c. — Collin’s  Peerage,  vol.  iv. 
p.  260.  edit.  1789. 

Guiscard  died  in  Xewgate  of  the  wounds  which  he 
received  in  the  scuffle  when  he  was  secured. 

Braybrooke. 

[O.  P,  Q.,  who  has  kindly  replied  to  M.’s  inquiry, 
ha.s  appended  to  his  answer  the  following  Query : — 

Is  Smollett  justified  in  using  the  words  assassin  and 
assassinate,  as  applied  to  cases  of  intended  homicide, 
when  death  did  not  ensue  ? ”] 

The  Darby  Ram  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  71.).  — There  is  a 
whimsical  little  volume,  which,  as  it  relates  mainly 
to  local  matters,  may  not  have  come  under  the 
notice  of  many  of  your  readers,  to  which  I would 
refer  your  querist  H.  W. 

It  is  entitled,  — 

“ Gimcrackiana,  or  Fugitive  Pieces  on  Manchester 
Men  and  Manners  ten  years  ago.  Manchester,  1833.” 
cr.  8vo. 

It  is  anonymous,  but  I believe  truly  ascribed  to 
a clever  young  bookseller  of  the  name  of  J.  S. 
Gregson,  since  dead. 

At  page  185.  he  gives  twelve  stanzas  of  this 
ballad,  as  the  most  perfect  copy  from  the  oral 
chronicle  of  his  greatgrandmother. 

In  The  Ballad  Book  (Edinb.  1827,  12mo.), 
there  is  another  entitled  “ The  Ram  of  Diram,” 
of  a similar  kind,  but  consisting  of  only  six  verses 
and  chorus.  And  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal,  vol.  i., 
p.  283.,  contains  a prose  story,  entitled  “ Darby 
and  the  Ram,”  of  the  same  veracious  nature. 

F.R.A. 

Rotten  Row  and  Sfockwell  Street.  — R.  R.,  of 
Glasgow,  inquires  the  etymology  of  these  names 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  441.).  The  etymology  of  the  first 
word  possesses  some  interest,  perhaps,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  owing  to  the  name  of  the  site  of  the  in- 
tended Exhibition  from  all  Xations  in  Hyde  Park. 
I sent  to  the  publishers  of  Glasgow  Delineated, 
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whioh  was  printed  at  the  University  press  in  1826, 
a contradiction  of  the  usual  origin  of  the  name 
adopted  in  that  city,  showing  the  impossibility  of 
the  expression  bearing  any  reference  to  the  disso- 
luteness or  immorality  of  the  former  residents,  and 
also  contradicting  its  having  any  thing  to  do  with 
“ rats,”  or  “ rattoKS,”  (Scofe'ce ; although,  in  1458,  the 
“ Vicus  Rattonum  ” is  the  term  actually  used  in.  the 
Archbisliop  of  Glasgow’s  chartulary.  My  observa- 
tions, which  were  published  in  a note,  concluded  as 
follows  ; — 

“ The  name,  however,  may  be  also  traced  to  a very 
remote  and  classis  origin,  although  we  are  not  aware 
that  it  has  hitherto  been  condescended  on.  In  ancient 
Rome  was  what  was  called  the  Ratumena  Porta,  ‘ a 
nomine  ejus  appellata  (says  Gessner  in  his  Latin  The- 
qui  ludicro  oertamine  quadrigis  victor  juvenis 
Veils  consternatis  equis  excussus  Romae  periit,  qui 
equi  feruntur  non  ante  eonstitis.se  quam  perveiiirent 
in  Capitolium.’  The  same  story  is  related  by  Pliny, 
from  whom  and  other  authors,  it  appears  that  the  word 
Ratumena  was  then  as  proverbially  applied  to  jockies 
as  Jehu  in  our  own  days.  From  the  circumstance  of 
the  Rotten  Row  Port  (of  Glasgow)  having  stood  at 
the  west  end  of  this  street,  and  the  Stable  Green  Port 
near  the  east  end,  which  also  led  to  the  Archbishop’s 
castle,  it  is  probable  not  only  that  it  was  the  street 
through  which  processions  would  generally  proceed, 
but  that  the  port  alluded  to,  and  after  it  the  street  in 
question,  were  dignified  by  the  more  learned  of  our 
ancestors  with  the  Roman  name  of  which,  or  of  the 
Latin  Rota,  the  present  appears  a very  natural  cor- 
ruption.” 

I may  here  refer  to  Facciolati’s  Dictionary,  voce 
“ Ratumena  Porta,”  as  well  as  Gesseer’s. 

As  to  Stochwell,  also  a common  name,  it  is  ob- 
viously indicative  of  the  particular  kind  of  well  at 
the  street,  by  which  the  water  v/as  lifted  not  by  a 
wheel,  nor  by  a pump,  nor  a pulley,  but  by  a beam 
poised  on.  or  formed  by  a large  stock,  or  Mock  of 
wood.  Lambda. 

‘ Hornbooks  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  167.).— -Me.  Times  will 
find  an  account  of  hornbooks,  with  a woodcut  of 
one  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  Mr.  Hal- 
Hwell’s  Notices  of  Fugitive  Tracts,  printed  by  the 
Percy  Society,  1849.  Your  readers  would  confer 
I a favour  on  Mr.  Times  and  myself  by  the  com- 
munication of  any  additional  information.  R. 

Passages  from  Shakspeare  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  135.).— 

“ Ang.  We  are  all  frail. 

Isab.  Else  let  my  brother  die, 

If  not  a feodary,  but  only  he 
Owe,  and  succeed  thy  weakness. 

Ang.  Nay,  women  are  frail  too.” 

Measure  for  Measure,  Act  ii.  So.  4. 

I should  paraphrase  Isabella’s  remarks  thus  : — 

“ If  it  be  otherwise,  if  we  are  not  all  frail  as  thou 
gayest,  then  let  my  brother  die,  unless  he  be  but  in  the 
same  case  as  others ; if  he  alone  possess  and  follow  thee 
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in  that  particular  frailty  to  which  thou  hast  half  con- 
fessed.” 

A feodary,  I should  observe,  was  an  officer  of 
the  Court  of  Wards,  who  was  joined  with  the  es- 
clieator  and  did  not  act  singly  ; I conceive  there- 
fore that  Shakspeare  by  this  expression  indicates 
an  associate ; one  in  the  same  plight  as  others  ; ne- 
gatively, one  who  does  not  stand  alone.  In  Cym- 
beline,  Act  iii.  Sc.  2.,  we  read  : 

“ Senseless  bauble. 

Art  thou  a feodary  for  this  act,  and  lookst 
So  virgin-like  without?” 

where  feodary  clearly  means  confederate,  associ- 
ate. According  to  some,  the  word  signifies  one 
who  holds  land  by  the  same  tenure  as  the  rest  of 
mankind;  whilst  Mr.  Knight,  in  a note  on  Henry  IV. 
Part  i.  Act  i.  endeavours  to  show  that  it  includes 
both,  the  companion  and  the  feudal  vassal. 

“ To  owe  ” is  frequently  used  by  Shakspeare  in 
the  sense  of  to  possess,  to  own,  as  in  Act  i.  Sc.  5. 
where  Lucio  says: 

“ But  when  they  weep  and  kneel. 

All  their  petitions  are  as  freely  theirs 
As  they  themselves  would  owe  them.” 

So  also  in  the  following  instances  : — 

“ The  slaughter  of  the  prince  that  ow'd  that  crown.” 
Richard  III.,  Act.  iv.  Sc.  4. 

“ What  art  thou,  that  keeps t me  out  from  the  house  I 
owe?”  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  iii.  Sc.  1. 

“ Then  thou  alone  kingdoms  of  hearts  shouldst  owe." 

Sonnet  Ixx. 

Further  examples  will  be  found  in  A Lover's 
Complaint,  the  last  line  but  two ; Pericles,  Act  v. 
Sc.  1. ; Twelfth  Night,  Act  i.  Sc.  5.,  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,  Act  i.  Sc.  2. ; King  John,  Act  ii.  Sc.  1. ; King 
Lear,  Act  i.  Sc.  4. 

As  the  passage  is  allowed  to  be  obscure,  this 
attempt  to  explain  its  meaning  is  submitted  with 
great  deference  to  the  opinions  of  your  readers. 

Akun. 

Mildew  in  Boohs  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  103.).  — In  an- 
swer to  B.  I may  mention  that  the  following  facts 
connected  with  mildew  in  books  have  been 
elicited. 

The  mildew  referred  to  is  that  which  shows  itself 
in  the  form  of  roundish  or  irregular  brown  spots. 

It  is  usually  most  abundant  in  those  parts  which 
are  most  exposed  to  the  air. 

In  making  a microscopic  examination  of  the 
spots,  I ascertained  that  there  was  no  new  struc- 
ture present ; but  in  manipulating  I found  that 
these  spots  absorbed  water  more  rapidly  than  the 
rest  of  the  paper. 

On  applying  litmus,  these  spots  were  found  to 
have  a powerful  acid  reaction. 

On  submitting  the  matter  to  a chemical  friend, 
he  ascertained  that  the  acid  in  question  was  the 
sulphuric,  or  oil  of  yitriol.  Experiments  were 
then  made  with  a dilute  solution  of  this  acid  on 
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clean  paper,  and  spots  were  produced  similar  to 
those  of  mildew. 

The  acid  does  not  naturally  exist  in  paper,  and 
its  presence  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  the  paper  has  been  bleached  by  the 
fumes  of  sulphur.  This  produces  sulphurous  acid, 
which,  by  the  influence  of  atmospheric  air  and 
moisture,  is  slowly  converted  into  suljfliuric, 
and  then  produces  the  mildew.  As  this  may  be 
shown  to  be  an  absolute  charring  of  the  fibres  of 
which  the  paper  is  composed,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
it  cannot  be  cured.  After  the  process  has  once 
commenced,  it  can  only  be  checked  by  the  utmost 
attention  to  dryness,  moisture  being  indispensable 
to  its  extension,  and  vice  versa. 

I do  not  know  whether  these  facts  are  generally 
known,  but  they  would  seem  to  be  very  important 
to  paper-makers.  T-  !• 

Pilgrims'  Road  to  Canterbury  (Yol.ii.,  p.  199.). — 
Your  correspondent  Philo-Chaucer,  I presume, 
desires  to  know  the  old  route  to  Canterbury.  I 
should  imagine  that  at  the  time  of  Chaucer  a great 
part  of  the  country  was  uncultivated  and  unin- 
closed, and  a horse-track  in  parts  of  the  route  was 
probably  the  nearest  approximation  to  a road.  At 
the  present  day,  crossing  the  London  road  at 
Wrotham,  and  skirting  the  base  of  the  chalk  hills, 
there  is  a narrow  lane  which  I have  heard  called 
“ the  Pilgrims’  road,”  and  this,  I suppose,  is  in  fact 
I the  old  Canterbury  road ; though  how  near  to 
London  or  Canterbury  it  has  a distinct  existence, 
and  to  what  extent  it  may  have  been  absorbed  in 
other  roads,  I am  not  able  to  say.  The  title  of 
“Pilgrims’  road”  I take  to  be  a piece  of  modern 
antiquarianism.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this 
portion  there  are  some  druidical  remains  : some  at 
Addington,  and  a portion  of  a small  circle  tole- 
rably distinct  in  a field  and  lane  between,  I think, 
Trottescliffe  and  Ryarsh.  In  the  absence  of  better 
ini'ormation,  you  may  perhaps  make  use  of  this. 

S.  H. 

Abbe  Strickland  (Vol.  ii , p.  198.),  of  whom 
I.  W.  H.  asks  for  information,  is  mentioned  by  Cox, 
in  his  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  t.  i.  p.  442., 
and  t.  iii.  p.  174.  D-  Rock.. 

Etymology  of  Totnes. — The  Query  of  J.  M.  B. 

I (Vol.  i.,  p.  470.)  not  having  been  as  yet  answered, 
i I venture  to  offer  a few  suggestions  on  the  sub- 
I ject;  and,  mindful  of  your  exhortation  to  brevity, 
compress  my  remarks  into  the  smallest  possible 
compass,  though  the  details  of  research  which 
might  be  indulged  in,  would  call  for  a dissertation 
rather  than  a Note. 

That  Totnes  is  a place  of  extreme  antiquity 
as  a British  town  cannot  be  doubted;  first,  from 
^ the  site  and  character  of  its  venerable  hill  fortress; 
secondly,  from  the  fact  that  the  chief  of  the  four 
great  British  and  Roman  roads,  the  Fosse-way, 


commenced  there  — “The  ferthe  of  thisse  is  most 
of  alle  that  tilleth  from  Toteneis  . . . From  the 

south-west  to  north-est  into  Englonde’s  end ; ” 
and,  thirdly,  from  the  mention  of  it,  and  the  anti- 
quity assigned  to  it  by  our  earliest  annals  and 
chronicles.  Without  entering  into  the  question  of 
the  full  authenticity  of  Brute  and  the  SaxoJi  Chro- 
nicle, or  the  implicit  adoption  of  the  legendary 
tales  of  Ilavillan  and  Geotfry  of  Monmouth,  the 
concurring  testimony  of  those  records,  with  the 
voice  of  tradition,  the  stone  of  the  landing,  and 
the  fact  that  the  town  is  seated  at  the  head  of  an 
estuary  the  most  accessible,  the  most  sheltered,  and 
the  best  suited  of  any  on  the  south-western  coast 
for  the  invasion  of  such  a class  of  vessels  as  were 
those  of  the  early  navigators,  abundantly  warrant 
the  admission  that  it  was  the  landing-place  of 
some  mighty  leader  at  a very  early  period  of  our 
history. 

And  now  to  the  point  of  the  etymology  of 
Totenais,  as  it  stands  in  Domesday  Book.  We 
may,  I think,  safely  dismiss  the  derivation  sug- 
gested by  AVestcote,  on  the  authority  of  Leland, 
and  every  thing  like  it,  derived  from  the  Fi-ench, 
as  well  as  the  unknown  tongue  which  he  adopts  in 
“ Dodonesse.”  That  we  are  warranted  in  seeking 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  etymology  in  this  instance 
is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  names  of  places  in 
Devon  are  very  generally  derived  from  that  lan- 
guage ; e.  g.  taking  a few  only  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Totnes — Berry,  Buckyatt,  Darlington, 
Halwell,  Harberton,  Hamstead,  Hempstin,  Stan- 
combe. 

First,  of  the  termination  ais  or  eis.  The  names 
of  many  places  of  inferior  consequence  in  Devon 
end  in  hays,  from  the  Ang.-Saxon  heag,  ahedgeor 
inclosure  ; but  this  rarely,  if  ever,  designates  a 
town  or  a place  beyond  a farmstead,  and  seems  to 
have  been  of  later  application  as  to  a new  location  or 
subinfeudation  ; for  it  is  never  found  in  Domesday 
Book.  In  that  ancient  record  the  word  aisse  is 
often  found  alone,  and  often  as  a prefix  and  as  a 
terminal;  e.  g.,  Aisbertone,  Niresse,  Aisseford, 
Aisselie,  &c.  This  is  the  Ang.-Saxon  A^sc,  an 
ash  ; and  it  is  uniformly  so  rendered  in  English  : 
but  it  also  means  a ship  or  boat,  as  built  of  ash. 
Toten,  the  major  of  the  name,  is,  I have  no  doubt,  the 
genitive  of  Tohta,  “ dux,  herzog,”  a leader  or  com- 
mander. Thus  we  have  Tohtanasc,  the  vessel  of 
the  leader,  or  the  commander’s  ship,  — commemo- 
rating the  fact  that  the  boat  of  some  great  invader 
was  brought  to  land  at  this  place.  S.  S.  S. 

^dricus  qui  Signa  fundebat  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  199.), 
must  surely  have  been  a bell-founder : signum 
is  a very  common  word,  in  mediajval  writings,  for 
a “bell.”  D.  Rock. 

I Fiz-gig  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  120.).  — I had  expected 
' that  your  Querist  C.  B.  would  have  received  an 
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immediate  reply  to  his  Query  as  to  the  meaning  of 
Jiz-gig,  because  the  word  is  in  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
where  he  may  also  see  the  line  from  Sandys’  Job, 

in  which  it  caught  his  attention. 

You  may  as  well,  therefore,  tell  him  two  things, 
— that Jiz-gig  means  a fish-dart ; and  that  Querists 
should  abstain  from  soliciting  your  aid  in  ail  cases 
I where  a common  dictionary  would  gi%'e  them  the 
information  they  want.  H.  W. 

Guineas  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  10.).  — The  coin  named  in 
the  document  quoted  by  A.  J.  H.  is  the  Guieiinois, 
a gold  piece  struck  at  Guienr.e  by  Edward  III., 
and  also  by  his  son.  the  Black  Prince.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  Guiennois  was  the  original  of  the 
name  given  to  the  new  gold  coin  of  Charles  II., 
because  it  could  have  had  no  claim  to  preference 
beyond  the  Moutmi,  the  Chaise,  the  Pavilion,  or 
any  other  old  Anglo-Gallic  coin.  I think  we  may- 
rest  contented  with  the  statement  of  Leake  (who 
wrote  not  much  more  than  half  a century  after  the 
event),  and  who  says  that  the  Guinea  was  so  called 
from  the  gold  of  which  it  was  made  having  been 
brought  from,  Guinea  by  the  African  Company, 
■v;hose  stamp  of  an  elephant  was  ordered  to  be  im- 
pressed upon  it.  J.  C.  WiTTON. 

Numismatics.  — Mj  thanks  are  due  to  Me.  J.  C. 
WiTTON  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  42.)  for  his  replies  to  my 
Numismatic  Queries,  though  I cannot  coincide 
with  Ms  opinion  on  Nos.  1.  and  3. 

No  ancient  forger  -would  have  taken  the  pains 
to  cut  a die  to  strike  lead  from  ; and  iiiy  speci- 
men, from  its  sharpness,  has  clearly  never  been  in 
circulation  : why  may  it  not  have  been  a proof 
from  the  original  die  ? 

Of  No.  2.  I have  since  been  shown  several  spe- 
cimens, which  had  before,  I suppose,  escaped  my 

notice. 

On  the  coin  of  Macrinus,  the  letter  below  the 
S.  C.  now  clearly  appears  to  be  an  e,  but  the  one 
above  is  not  a A,  but  rather  an  L or  inverted  T, 
It  cannot  stand  for  A.vm0as,  as  on  the  Egyptian 
coinage,  as  Macrinus  was  slain  by  hia  soldiers  the 
year  after  his  accession. 

The  Etrusciiia,  even  under  a powerful  mag- 
nifier, betrays  no  trace  of  ever  having  been  plated, 
and  has  all  the  marks  by  which  numismatists  de- 
termine the  genuineness  of  a coin.  The  absence 
of  S.  C.,  I must  remind  Me.  W.,  is  not  uncommon 
on  third  brass,  though  of  course  it  always  appears 
on  the  first  and  second. 

I need  go  no  farther  than  the  one  just  mentioned 
of  Tiberius,  which  has  no  S.  C.,  and  I -possess  se- 
veral others  which  are  deficient  in  this  particular, 

a Severus  Alexander,  Elagabalus,  &c.  After  Gal- 
Hen  us  it  never  appears.  E.  S.  T. 

Querela  Cantabrigiensis  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  168.).-- Dr. 
Peter  Barwick,  in  the  life  of  his  brother,  Dr.  Jno. 
Barwick  (Eng.  edit.  Bond.  1724,  8vo.),  after 


describing  the  treatment  of  the  University  by 
Cromwell,  adds  (p.  32.)  : “ But  Mr.  Barwick,  no 

inconsiderable  part  of  this  tragedy,  together  with 
others  of  the  University,  groaning  under  the  same 
yoke  of  tyranny,  and  each  taking  a particular  ac- 
count of  the  sufferings  of  his  own  college,  gave  a 
distinct  narrative  of  all  these  barbarities,  and 
under  the  title  of  Querela  Cantabrigiensis,  or  the 
University  of  Cambridge's  Complaint,  got  it  printed 
by  the  care  of  Mr.  Richard  Royston,  a bookseller 
of  London,  who  did  great  service  to  his  King  and 
country,  by  printing,  and  dispersing  in  the  most 
difficult  times,  books  written  in  defence  of  the 
royal  cause.”  See  also  Biog.  Brit,  article  “ Bar- 
wick.” John  I.  Deedge. 

Ben  Johnson  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  167.). — -So  the  name 

was  spelt  by  most  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
poem  mentioned  by  N.  A.  B.  is  printed  in  the 
Underwoods,  Gifford’s  edition,  ix.,  68.;  but  the  MS. 
may  contain  variations  worthy  of  notice.  I should 
doubt  its  being  autograph,  not  merely  because 
the  poet  spelt  his  name  without  the  h,  but  because 
the  verses  in  question  are  only  part  of  his  Eu- 
pheme,  J.  0.  Halliweli,. 

Barclay's  “Arg-eKis.”— -Sincel  sent  you  a Query 
on  this  subject,  I have  heard  of  one  translation, 
by  Miss  Clara  Keeve,  the  authoress  of  The  Old 
English  Baron  and  other  works.  She  commenced 
her  literary  career,  I believe,  by  a translation  of 
this  work,  which  she  published  in  1772,  under  the 
title  of  The  Phoenix.  Jaeltzbeeg. 

Hockey  (Vol.  i.,  p.  457.). — I have  not  observed 
that  this  has  been  yet  noticed:  if  such  be  the  case, 
permit  me  to  refer  to  a letter  of  the  poet  Cowper, 
dated  5th  Nov.,  1785  (5th  vol.  Works,  edit,  by 
Southey,  p.  174.)  in  which,  alluding  to  that  day,  he 
says,  • — 

“ The  boys  at  Olney  have  likewise  a very  entertain- 
ing sport,  which  commences  annually  upon  this  day; 
they  call  it  hockey,  and  it  consists  in  dashing  each  other 
with  mud,  and  the  windows  also,  so  that  I am  forced 
to  rise  now  and  then  and  to  threaten  them  with  a 
horsewhip,  to  preserve  our  own.” 

F.  K.  A. 

Praed's  Poetical  Works  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  190.). — 
Your  Cambridge  correspondent,  Me.  Coopee,  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  Praed’s  poems  are  published 
in  a collected  form  ; Poetical  Works  of  Wintkrop 
Mackwortk  Praed,  now  first  collected  by  Rufus  W. 
Griswold : New  York,  1844.  This  collection  con- 
tains some  thirty-six  pieces.  The  longest  poems, 

Lillian”  and  “The  Troubadour,”  each  in  two 
cantos,  display  passages  of  great  beauty  and  ex- 
quisite musical  flow.  Among  the  charades,  five  in 
number,  “'Sir  Harry,  he  charged  at  Agincourt,”  is 
not  to  be  found.  W.  M.  Kingsmill. 
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iHi^cenauf0ttS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATAI.OGUES,  ETC. 

We  announced,  after  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Shakspeare  Society,  that  it  had  been  determined  to 
publish  a complete  set  of  the  Plays  of  one  of  Shak- 
speare’s  most  prolific  and  interesting  contemporaries, 
Thomas  Heywood  ; and  that  the  first  volume  of  such 
collection,  containing  Six  Plays,  was  then  ready.  A 
further  contribution  towards  this  collection,  containing 
The  Royal  King  and  Loyal  Subject,  which  has  not  been 
reprinted  since  the  old  edition  of  1637,  and  his  very 
popular  dram.a,  A Woman  hilled  with  Kindness,  has  just 
been  issued,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J.  Payne 
Collier,  Esq.,  the  zealous  and  indefatigable  Director  of 
the  Society,  and  will,  we  are  sure,  be  welcomed  by 
every  lover  of  our  early  drama.  The  Shakspeare 
Society  will,  indeed,  do  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
our  early  literature  if  it  prove  the  means  of  securing  us 
a uniform  scries  of  the  works  of  such  of  our  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists  as  do  n6t  stand  sufficiently  high  in 
the  opinion  of  the  uninitiated,  to  tempt  the  publishing 
world  to  put  forth  their  productions  in  a collected 
form. 

We  have  received  the  following  Catalogues:  — John 
Petheram’s  (94.  High  Holborn)  Catalogue,  PartCXV. 
(No.  9.  for  1850),  of  Old  and  New  Books;  Cole’s 
(15.  Great  Turnstile)  List,  No.  XXVIII.,  of  Useful 
Second-hand  Books. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

■WANTED  TO  PUKCHASE. 

Diurnal  Readings,  1 vol.  8vo. 

Scottish  Foe.ms  collected  by  Pinkerton,  2 vols.  sm.  8vo., 
1792. 

Odd  Volumes, 

Bell’s  Shakspevre’s  Plays  and  Poems.  Vo'.  I. 

IvTMEY’s  History  of  the  Baptists.  Vol.  II. 

Edwards’  Gangr.1!na.  Parts  II.  and  III. 

Asiatic  Annual  Register.  Vol.  Vll.  for  1805. 

*»*  Letters,  st.iting  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free, 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bell,  Publisher  of  “NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,”  18G.  Fleet  Street. 


ta  (£D0rres*iJ0iitfEnt^* 

Nocab  is  informed  that  the  Prelate  to  whom  he  refers 
was  created  a D.D.  hy  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
It  certainly  is  not  necessary  that  the  recipient  of  sxich  a 
degree  should  have  previously  taken  that  of  M.  A,  or 
P.  A. 

H.  I.  G.,  Northampton.  The  Editor  wouldbe  happy 
to  insert  the  Question  of  this  Correspondent^  relating  to 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  hut  he  apprehends  that  the  dis- 
cussion  to  which  it  would  give  rise  would,  in  order  to  its 
being  of  any  use,  require  more  space  than  could  be  afforded, 
and  involve  a good  deal  of  criticism  and  argument  not 
suited  to  these  columns. 

A.  B.  ( Bradpole)  will  find  a notice  of  the  line  “ In- 
cidis  in  Scyllamf  §*c.,  which  is  taken  from  Gualter  de 
Listens  Alexandriad,  in  Notes  and  Queries,  Vol.  ii., 
p.  8^. 

The  loan  of  a copy  of  the  Teseide  is  freely  offered  to 
our  Brighton  correspondent. 


To  be  Published  by  Subscription,  in  3 vols,  fcp.  8vo. 

I.  IVT  ORTHERN  MYTHOLOGY,  comprising 

tlie  Principal  Later  Superstitions  of  Scandinavia. 

II.  POPULAR  TRADITIONS  of  Scandinavia  and  the  Nether- 
lands. By  B.  Thorpe. 

The  work  will  he  sent  to  press  as  soon  as  the  number  sub- 
scribed for  shall  be  adequate  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing. 

Names  received  by  Messrs.  R.  and  J.  E.  Taylor,  Red  Lion 
Court,  Fleet-street. 


The  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  and 

HISTORICAL  REVIEW  for  AUGUST  contains, 
among  other  articles, 

Unpublished  Anecdotes  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 

Roman  Art  at  Cirencester  (with  Engravings). 

The  Congress  of  Vienna*  and  Prince  de  Ligne. 

Letter  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York  in  1787. 

Monuments  in  Oxford  Cathedral  (with  two  Plates). 

Michael  Drayton  and  his  *•  Idea's  Mirrnur.” 

Date  of  the  erection  of  Chaucer’s  Tomb. 

Letters  of  Dr.  Maitland  and  I\Ir.  Stephens  on  The  Ecclesiastical 
History  Society:  with  Remarks. 

The  British  Museum  Catalogue  and  Mr.  Panizzi. 

Reviews  of  Correspondence  of  Charles  V.,  tlie  Life  of  Southey, 
&c.,  &c..  Notes  of  the  Month,  Literary  and  Antiquari.an  In- 
telligence, Historical  Chronicle,  and  Obituary.  Price  2s.  6c?. 
“The  Gentleman’s  Magazine  has  been  revived  with  a degree 
of  spirit  and  talent  which  promises  the  best  assurance  of  its  for- 
mer popularity.” — Taunton  Coitrier. 

“ A better  or  more  valuable  work  for  country  book  societies, 
lending  libraries,  and  reading  rooms,  it  is  impossible  to  find 
within  the  whole  compass  of  English  literature.  Its  literary 
articles  are  peculiarly  sound  in  principle,  and  its  criticisms 
liberal  but  just;  whilst  its  Obituary  confers  upon  it  a national 
importance.  We  are  sure  then  we  cannot  do  a better  service  to 
our  friends,  and  more  especially  to  those  connected  with  institu- 
tions like  tho.se  we  have  adverted  to,  than  in  recommending  this 
work  to  their  support.” — Nottingham  Review. 

Nichols  and  Son,  25.  Parliament  Street. 


BUILDING  FOR  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  INDUSTRY  OF 
ALL  NATIONS.  1851. 

THE  ATHENiEUM 

Of  Saturday,  August  31st,  contains  a perspective  view  of  Mr. 
Paxton’s  design  for  the  building  as  finally  approved  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners,  and  now  in  course  of  erection  in  Hyde 
Park.  The  Athenaeum  of  Saturday,  the  7th  of  September,  will 
contain  a view  of  the  south  front,  a view  of  the  east  front,  a portion 
on  an  enlarged  scale,  and  a ground  plan. 

Several  journals  having  published  views  of  a building  which  it 
was  sufiposed  would  be  the  building  erected,  the  publisher  of  The 
AtheN/EUm  considers  it  proper  to  state  that  the  views  announced 
above  have  never  been  seen  by  the  public,  and  are  totally  dissi- 
milar to  those  engraved  in  the  professional  journals. 

The  Athenteum  is  published  every  Saturday,  and  may  be  had, 
by  order,  of  any  Bookseller,  price  4d.,  or  stamped  to  pass  free  by 
post,  fid. ; and  contains,  — 

Reviews,  with  extracts,  of  every  important  new  English  book, 
and  of  the  more  important  foreign. 

Reports  of  the  learned  and  scientific  societies,  with  abstracts  of 
all  papers  of  interest. 

AuTin--NTic  Accounts  of  all  scientific  voyages  and  expeditions. 

Cruicisms  on  .\rt,  with  critical  notices  of  exhibitions,  picture 
collections,  new  prints,  &c. 

Foreign  Coruespondence  on  literature,  science,  and  art. 

Music  and  Drama,  including  reports  on  the  opera,  concerts, 
theatres,  new  music,  &c. 

IBioGRAPmcAL  Notices  of  men  distinguished  in  literature, 
science,  and  art. 

Original  Paper.s  and  Poems. 

Miscellanea,  including  all  that  is  likely  to  interest  the  informed 
and  intelligent. 

The  ATHENiEUM  is  so  conducted  that  the  reader,  however  far 
distant,  is,  in  respect  to  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  on  an 
equality,  in  point  of  information,  with  the  best-informed  circles  of 
the  metropolis. 

The  publisher  will  on  this  occasion  send  a single  copy  on  receipt 
of  five  postage  stamps. 

OflSce,  14.  Wellington. Street  North,  Straud,  London. 
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BOOKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 

BY 

JOHN  HENRY  PARKER, 

OXFORD;  and  377.  STRAND,  LONDON. 


THE  CHURCH  OP  WgLAND  LEAVES 

HER  CHILDREN  FREE  TO  WHOM  TO  OPEN 
THEIR  GRIEFS.  A Letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  U.  Richards, 
Minister  of  Margaret  Chapel.  By  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Pusey, 
D.D.  8vo,  55. 

THE  ROYAL  SUPREMACY  NOT  AN 

ARBITRARY  AUTHORITY.  BUT  LIMITED  BY 
THE  LAWS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  WHICH  KINGS 
ARE  MEMBERS.  By  the  Rev.  E.B.  Pusey,  D.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  late  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College.  Parti.  Ancient  Precedents.  8vo.  7s.  Part  II. 
in  the  press. 

m. 

THE  CHAEACTER  OF  PILATE  AND  THE 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE.  A Course  of  Sermons  preached 
at  the  Chapel  Roy«tl,  Whitehall,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell, 

B. D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  and  Whitehall 

Preacher.  T2mo.  Price  4s.  6c^.  ‘ 

IV. 

WESTMINSTER  CHURCHES.  A Sermon 

preached  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  on  the  Fourth 
Sunday  after  Easter,  1850.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell.  12mo. 

DAILY  STEPS  TOAVARDS  HEAVEN.  A 

small  pocket  volume,  containing  a few  Praotical  Thoughts 
on  the  Gospel  History,  with  Texts  for  every  Day  in  the 
Year,  commencing  with  Advent.  A new  edition,  cloth, 
25.  Gd. ; bound,  45. 

VI. 

HYMNALE  SECUNDUM  USUM  INSIGNIS 

AC  PH.a;CLAR«  ECCLESI®  S ARISBURIENSIS. 
Accedunt  Hymni  quidam  secundum  usus  Matris  Ecclesiae 
Eboracensis  et  insignis  Ecclesi®  Herford.  l8mo.  cloth. 
35.  Gd, 

VII. 

A REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF 

THE  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  CEERGY  AND  LaITY 
AT  ST.  MARTIN’S  HALL,  AND  FREEMASONS’ 
HALL,  July  23,  1850.  Reprinted  from  the  “ Guardian,”  with 
Revisions.  12mo.  Price  6rf. 

VIII. 

FIVE  SERMONS  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES 

OF  FAITH  AND  CHURCH  AUTHORITY.  Byihe  Rev. 

C.  Marriott,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and 
Vicar  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  in  Oxford.  8vo.  25.  Gd. 

A PLEA  FOR  THe'^FAITHFUL  Resto- 
ration OF  OUR  ancient  CHURCHES.  By  George 
Gilbert  Scott,  Architect.  Crown  8vo.  25.  Gd. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  DE- 

VELOPEMENT  OF  WINDOW  TRACERY  IN  ENG- 
LAND.  With  Numerous  Illustrations,  Two  Parts,  8vo., 
price  55.  each. 

XI. 

A GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  USED  IN  GRE- 
CIAN, ROMAN,  ITALIAN,  AND  GOTHIC  AUCHI- 
TECTURE.  Exemplified  by  upwards  of  Eighteen  Hundred 
Illustrations,  drawn  from  the  best  Examples.  Fifth  Edition, 
3 vols.  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  tops,  2/.  85. 


The  PUBLISHERS’  CIRCULAR  AND 

GENERAL  RECORD  OF  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN 
LITERATURE,  containing  a complete  alphabetical  list  of  all 
new  works  published  in  Great  Britain,  and  everv  work  of  interest 
published  abroad.  On  the  15th  instant,  will  be  published  No.  312. 
vol.  xiii.  price 4d.,  (subscription,  8s.  per  annum ),sta?n/)ed.  To  book 
societies,  book-buyers,  and  all  persons  engaged  in  literary  pursuits, 
the  “ Circular  ” is  of  materia!  service,  containing,  as  it  does,  a per- 
fect transcript  of  the  Title,  number  of  Pages  and  Plates,  Size,  and 
Price  of  every  Book  published  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  im- 
ported from  Foreign  Countries,  — a desideratum  never  before  at- 
tempted in  England.  It  contains  also  the  Advertisements  and 
Announcements  ofall  the  principal  pulilisliing  houses.  To  pub- 
lishers it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  channels  for  advertising  their 
publications,  as  well  as  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  trade, 
there  being  but  few  booksellers  who  do  not  find  it  to  their  interest 
to  read  and  circulate  the  same  amongst  their  connections.  To  the 
retail  bookseller  a considerable  advantage  is  offered  in  subscribing 
for  a dozen  copies  ; in  which  case  each  Circular  is  stitched  in  a 
wrapper,  with  the  Bookseller’s  N-  me  and  Address  conspicuously 
printed,_thus  offering  the  advantages  of  a private  catalogue,  is- 
sued every  Fortnight  Published  on  the  1st  and  1.5th  of  every 
month,  by  Sampson  Low,  at  tlie  office,  169.  Fleet-street,  London. 


Preparing  for  publication,  in  2 vols.  small  8vo. 

^I^HE  FOLK-LORE  of  ENGLAND.  By 

B William  J.  Thoms,  F.S.  A.,  Secretary  of  the  Camden 
Society,  Editor  of  “ Early  Prose  Romances,”  “ Lays  and  Legends 
of  all  Nations,”  &c.  One  objec-  of  the  present  work  is  to  furnish 
new  contributions  to  the  History  of  our  National  Folk-Lore;  and 
especially  some  of  the  more  striking  Illustrations  of  the  subject  to 
he  found  in  the  Writings  of  Jacob  Grimm  and  other  Continental 
Antiquaries. 

Communications  of  inedited  Legends,  Notices  of  remarkable 
Customs  and  Popular  Observances,  Rhyming  Charms.  &e.  are 
earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged  by  the 
Editor.  They  may  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Bell,  Office 
of  “ Notes  and  Queries,'’  186,  Fleet  Street. 


Testimonial  to  dr.  conolly.— At 

a meeting  held  at  12.  Old  Burlington  Street,  Saturday, 
August  3d,  1850,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ashley  in  the  chair ; the 
following  resolutions  among  others  were  unanimously  agreed  to  : 
That  Dr  John  Conolly,  of  Hanwell,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  eminently  entitled  to  some  public  mark  of  esteem  and 
gratitude,  for  his  long,  zealous,  disinterested,  and  most  successful 
labours  in  ameliorating  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 

That  a committee  be  now  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  foregoing  Resolution,  by  making  the  requisite  ar- 
rangements for  the  presentation  to  Dr.  Conolly  of  A Public  Testi-. 
monial^  commemorative  of  his  invaluable  services  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  and  expressive  of  the  just  appreciation  of  those 
services  by  his  numerous  friends  and  admirers,  and  by  the  public 
generally. 

The  Committee  subsequently  resolved: 

That  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  most  appropriate 
Testimonial  will  be  a Portrait  of  Dr.  Conolly  (for  which  he  is 
requested  to  sit),  to  be  presemed  to  his  family,  and  an  Engraving 
of  the  same,  to  be  presented  to  the  subscribers;  and  that  the 
ultimate  arrangement  of  this  latter  point  be  made  at  a future 
meeting  of  the  committee. 

It  has  been  determined  that  the  individual  subscriptions  shall 
be  limited  to  Five  Guineas;  that  subscribers  of  Two  Guineas  and 
upwards  shall  receive  a proof  impression  of  the  Engraving;  and 
subscribers  of  One  Guinea,  a print. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  present  Dr.  Conolly  with  a piece  of  plate, 
should  the  imds  permit  after  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  paint- 
ing and  engraving. 

Subscribers’  names  and  subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the 
secretaries,  at  12.  Old  Burlington  Street,  and  4.  Burlington  Gar- 
dens, and  by  the  Treasurers,  at  the  Union  Bank,  Regent  Street 
Branch,  Argyll  Place,  London.  Post-office  Orders  should  be 
made  payable  at  the  Post-office,  Piccadilly^  to  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries. 

John  Forbes,  7 Secretaries 
Richard  Frankum,  j 

Lundon,  August  id,  1850. 


Printed  by  Thomas  Cl.ark  Shaw,  of  No.  8.  New  Street  Square,  at  No.  5.  New  Street  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  StBride, 
in  the  City  of  London  ; and  published  by  George  Bell,  of  No.  18G.  Fleet  Street,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Uunstan  in 
the  West,  in  the  City  of  London,  Publisher,  at  No.  186.  Fleet  Street  aforesaid.  — Saturday,  September  7.  1850. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  “ DEINK  UP  EISEEu”  IN  HAMUET. 

Few  pass.afres.  have  been  more  discussed  than 
this  wild  challenge  of  Hamlet  to  Laertes  at  the 
grave  of  Ophelia  : 

“ Hum.  I lov’d  Ophelia ! forty  thousand  brothers 
Could  not,  with  all  tlieir  quantity  of  love, 

Make  up  my  sum.  What  wilt  thou  do  for  her? 

» * . ♦ # * 

Zounds  ! show  me  what  thou’lt  do? 

Woo’t  weep  ? Woo’t  fight?  Woo’tfast?  Woo’t  tear 
thyself? 

Woo't  drink  up  Eisell  ? eat  a crocodile? 

I'll  do’t.” 


The  sum  of  what  has  been  said  may  be  given  in 
the  words  of  Archdeacon  Nares  : 

“ There  is  no  doubt  that  eisell  meant  vinegar,  nor 
even  that  Shakspeare  has  used  it  in  that  sense  : but  in 
this  passage  it  seems  that  it  must  he  put  for  the  name 
of  a Danish  river.  . . . The  question  was  much  dis- 
puted between  Messrs.  Steevens  and  Malone  ; the  former 
being  for  the  river,  the  latter  for  the  vinegar;  and 
he  endeavoured  even  to  get  over  the  drink  up,  which 
stood  much  in  his  way.  But  after  all.  the  challenge  to 
drink  vinegar,  in  such  a rant,  is  so  inconsistent,  and 
even  ridiculous,  that  we  must  decide  for  the  river, 
whether  its  name  be  exactly  found  or  not.  To  drink 
up  a river,  and  eat  a crocodile  with  his  impenetrable 
scales,  are  two  things  equally  impossible.  There  is  no 
kind  of  comparison  between  the  others.” 

I must  confess  that  I was  formerly  led  to  adopt 
this  view  of  the  passage,  but  on  more  mature  in- 
vestigation I find  that  it  is  wrong.  I see  no 
necessary  connection  between  eating  a crocodile 
and  drinking  up  eysell;  and  to  eb'ink  up  was  com- 
monly used  for  simjtly  to  drink.  Eisell  or  Eysell 
certainly  signified  vinegar,  but  it  was  certainly 
not  used  in  that  sense  by  Shakspeare,  who  may 
in  this  instance  be  his  own  expositor;  the  word 
occurring  again  in  his  cxith  sonnet. 

“ Whilst,  like  a willing  patient,  I will  drink 
Potions  of  eysell,  ’gainst  my  strong  infection  ; 

No  hilterness  that  I will  bitter  think. 

Nor  double  penance,  to  correct  correction.” 

Here  we  see  that  it  was  a hitter  potion  which  it  was 
a penance  to  drink.  Thus  also  in  the  Troy  Book 
of  Lydgate : 

“ Of  bitter  eysell,  and  of  eager  wine.” 

Now  numerous  passages  in  our  old  dramatio 
writers  show  that  it  was  a fashion  with  the  gallants 
of  the  time  to  do  some  extravagant  feat,  as  a proof 
of  tkeir  love,  in  honour  of  their  mistre,sses  ; and 
among  others  the  swallowing  some  nauseous  potion 
was  one  of  the  most  frequent ; but  vinegar  would 
hardly  have  been  considered  in  this  light ; worm- 
wood might. 

In  Thomas’s  Italian  Dictionary,  1562,  we  have 
“ Assentio,  Eysell;”  and  Florio  renders  that  word 
by  Wormwood.  What  is  meant,  however,  is  Ab- 
sinthites  or  Wormiuood  wine,  a nauseously  bitter 
medicament  then  much  in  use  ; and  this  being  evi- 
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dently  the  hitter  potion  of  Eysell  in  the  poet’s 
sonnet,  was  certainly  the  nauseous  draught  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  by  Hamlet  among  the  other 
extravagant  feats  as  tokens  of  love.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  will  show  that  in  the  poet’s  age  this 
nauseous  bitter  potion  was  in  frequent  use  medi- 
cinally. 

‘•Aesivthiuji,  a^ti/^loy,’aorTTivdiov,  Comicis,  abinsigni 
amarore  quo  bibentes  illud  aversantur.” — Junius,  A'o- 
menclator  ap.  Nicot. 

“ Absinthites,  wormwood  wine.’’ — Hutton's  Diet. 

“ Hujus  modi  autem  propomatum  hodie  apud  Chris- 
tianos  quoque  maximus  esl  et  frequentissimus  usus,  qui- 
bus  potatores  maximi  ceu  proemiis  quibusdam  atque 
praeludiis  utuntur,  ad  dirum  illud  suum  propinandi 
certamen.  Ac  maxime  quidem  commune  est  propoma 
absyntUites,  quod  vim  habet  stomachum  corroborandi  et 
extenuandi,  expellendique  excrementa  quae  in  eo  eon- 
tinentur.  Hoc  fere  propomate  potatores  hodie  maxime 
ab  initio  coenee  utuntur  ceu  pharmaco  cum  hesternte, 
atque  prseteritae,  turn  fiiturae  ebrietatis,  atque  crapulae. 
....  amarissimcB  sunt  potiones  medicatce,  quibus  tandem 
stomachi  cruditates  immoderate  cibo  potuque  collectas 
expurgundi  causa  uti  coguntur.” — Stuckius,  Antiqui- 
tatum  Convivalium.  Tiguri,  1582,  fol.  327. 

Of  the  two  latest  editors,  Mr.  Knight  decides 
for  the  river,  and  Mr.  Collier  does  not  decide  at 
all.  Our  northern  neighbours  think  us  almost  as 
much  deficient  in  philological  illustration  as  in 
enlarged  philosophical  criticism  on  the  poet,  in 
which  they  claim  to  have  shown  us  the  way. 

S.  YJ.  Singer. 

Micklebara,  Aug.  1850. 


AUTHORS  or  THE  ROLLIAD. 

To  the  list  of  subjects  and  authors  in  this  un- 
rivalled volume,  communicated  by  Lord  Bray- 
BROOKB  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  194.),  I would  add  that 
No.  XXI.  Probationary  0<Zes  (which  is  unmarked 
in  the  Sunning-hill  Park  copy)  was  written  by 
Dr.  Laurence:  so  also  were  Nos.  XIII.  and  XIV., 
of  which  Lord  Braybrookb  speaks  doubtfully. 
My  authority  is  the  note  in  the  correspondence  of 
Burke  and  Laurence  published  in  1827,  page  21. 
The  other  names  all  agree  with  my  own  copy, 
marked  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  Chalmers. 

In  order  to  render  the  account  of  the  work  com- 
plete, I would  add  the  following  list  of  writers  of 
the  Political  Miscellanies.  Those  marked  with 
an  asterisk  are  said  “ not  to  be  from  the  club : ” — 

“ * Probationary  Ode  Extraordinary,  by  Mason. 

The  Statesmen,  an  Eclogue.  Read. 

Rondeau  to  the  Right  Honourable  W.  Eden.  Dr. 
Laurence. 

Epigrams  from  the  Club.  Miscellaneous. 

The  Delavaliad.  Dr.  Laurence. 

This  is  the  House  that  George  built.  Richardson. 

Epigrams  by  Sir  Cecil  Wray.  Tickell  and  Richard- 
son. 

Lord  Graham’s  Diary,  not  marked. 
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* Extracts  from  2nd  Vol.  ofLord  Mulgrave’s  Essays. 

* Anecdotes  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

Letter  from  a New  Member. 

* Political  Receipt  Book,  &c. 

* Hints  from  Dr.  Pretyman. 

A Tale  ‘ at  Brookes’s  once,’  &c.  Richardson. 

Dialogue  ‘ Donee  Gratus  eram  Tibi.’  Lord  J. 
Townshend. 

Pretymaniana,  principally  by  Tickell  and  Richardson. 

Foreign  Epigrams,  the  same  and  Dr.  Laurence. 

* Advertisement  Extraordinary. 

Vive  le  Scrutiny.  Bate  Dudley. 

* Paragraph  Office,  Ivy  Lane. 

Pitt  and  Pinetti. 

* New  Abstract  of  the  Budget  for  1784. 

Theatrical  Intelligence  Extraordinary.  Richardson. 

The  Westminster  Guide  (unknown).  Part  II.  (un- 
known). 

Inscription  for  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  Bust  (un- 
known). 

Epigram,  ‘ Who  shall  expect,’  &c.  Richardson. 

A New  Ballad,  ‘ Billy  Eden.’  Tickell  and  Richardson. 

Epigrams  on  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  and  by  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  (unknown). 

A Proclamation,  by  Richardson. 

* Original  Letter  to  Corbett. 

* Congratulatory  Ode  to  Right  Hon.  C.  Jenkinson. 

* Ode  to  Sir  Elijah  Impey. 

’S’  Song. 

* A New  Song,  ‘ Billy’s  Budget.’ 

Epigrams. 

Ministerial  Undoubted  Facts  (unknown). 

Journal  of  the  Right  Hon.  Hen.  Dundas.  From 
the  Clul).  Miscellaneous. 

Incantation.  Fitzpatrick. 

Translations  of  Lord  Belgrave’s  Quotations.  From 
the  Club.  Miscellaneous.” 

Some  of  these  minor  contributions  were  from  the 
pen  of  O’Beirne,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Meath. 

Tickell  should  be  joined  with  Lord  John  Towns- 
hend in  “ Jekyll.”  The  former  contributed  the 
lines  parodied  from  Pope. 

In  reply  to  Lord  Braybrooke’s  Query,  Moore, 
in  his  Life  of  Sheridan,  speaks  of  Lord  John 
Townshend  as  the  only  survivor  of  “ this  confede- 
racy of  wits:”  so  that,  if  he  is  correct,  the  author 
of  “ Margaret  Nicholson”  (Adair)  cannot  be  now 
living.  J.  H.  M. 

Bath. 


NOTES  AND  aUERIES. 

“ There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,”  quoth 
the  Preacher  ; and  such  must  be  said  of  “ N otes 
AND  Queries.”  Your  contributor  M.  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  1 94.)  has  drawn  attention  to  the  Weekly  Oracle, 
which  in  1736  gave  forth  its  responses  to  the  in- 
quiring public ; but,  as  he  intimates,  many  similar 
periodicals  might  be  instanced.  Thus,  we  have 
Memoirs  for  the  Ingenious,  1693,  4to.,  edited  by 
I.  de  la  Grose;  Memoirs  for  the  Curious,  1701, 
4to. ; The  Athenian  Oracle,  n04:,  8vo. ; The  Del- 
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j pluck  Oracle,  1720,  8vo. ; The  British  Apollo,  1740, 
' 12mo.;  with  several  others  of  less  note.  The  three 

i last  quoted  answer  many  singular  questions  in 
! theology,  law,  medicine,  physics,  natural  history, 
popular  superstitions,  &c.,  not  always  very  satis- 
[ i factorily  or  very  intelligently,  but  still,  ol'tcn 
h amusingly  and  ingeniously.  The  British  Apollo  ; 

Containing  two  thousand  Answers  to  cui-ious  Ques- 
i tions  in  most  Aids  and  Sciences,  serious,  comical, 
and  humourous,  the  fourth  edition  of  which  I have 
: I now  before  me,  indulges  in  answering  such  ques- 
tions as  these : “ How  old  was  Adam  when  Eve 
■ i was  created  ? — Is  it  lawful  to  eat  black  pudding  ? 

— AVhether  the  moon  in  Ireland  is  like  the  moon 
' j in  England  ? Where  is  hell  situated  ? Do  cocks 
' ‘ In  answer  to  the  question,  “ Why 

I is  gaping  catching?”  the  Querists  of  1740  are 
i ! gravely  told,  — 

“ Gaping  or  yawning  is  infectious,  because  the 
steams  of  the  blood  being  ejected  out  of  the  mouth, 
doth  infect  the  ambient  air,  which  being  received  by 
: the  nostrils  into  another  man’s  mouth,  doth  irritate  the 

' fibres  of  tlie  hypogastric  muscle  to  open  the  mouth  to 
discharge  by  expiration  the  unfortunate  gust  of  ah 
infected  with  the  steanxs  of  blood,  as  aforesaid.” 

The  feminine  gender,  we  are  ftirlher  told,  is 
attributed  to  a ship,  “ because  a ship  carries  bur- 
dens, and  therefore  resembles  a pregnant  woman.” 
Eut  as  the  faith  of  1850  in  The  British  Apollo,_ 
with  its  two  thousand  answers,  may  not  be  equal 
to  the  faith  of  1740,  what  dependence  are  we  to 
place  in  the  origin  it  attributes  to  two  very  com- 
mon words,  a hull,  and  a dun  f — 

“ Why,  when  people  speak  improperly,  is  it  termed 
a bull? — It  became  a proverb  from  the  repeated  blun- 
ders of  one  Obadiah  Bull,  a lawyer  of  Ijondon,  who 
I lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VII.” 

[ Now  for  the  second,  — 

i “ Pray  tell  me  whence  you  can  derive  the  original 
! of  the  word  dun  ? — Some  falsely  think  it  comes  from 
the  French,  where  donnez  signifies  give  me,  implying  a 
demand  of  something  due  ; but  the  true  original  of 
this  expression  owes  its  birth  to  one  Joe  Dun,  a famous 
bailiff  of  the  town  of  Lincoln,  so  extremely  active,  and 
so  dexterous  at  the  management  of  his  rough  business, 
that  it  became  a proverb,  when  a man  refused  to  pay 
i his  debts,  ‘ Why  don’t  you  Dun  him?’  that  is,  why 
! i don’t  you  send  Dun  to  arrest  him  ? Hence  it  grew 
' \ a custom,  and  is  now  as  old  as  since  the  days  of 
i 1 Henry  VII.” 

' Were  these  twin  worthies,  Obadiah  Bull  the 
: lawyer,  and  Joe  Dun  the  bailiff,  men  of  straw  for 

the  nonce,  or  veritable  flesh  and  blood  ? They 
I both  flourished,  it  appears,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
I VII.;  and  to  me  it  is  doubtful  whether  one  reign 
; could  have  produced  two  worthies  capable  of 
; cutting  so  deep  a notch  in  the  English  tongue. 

I “ To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey,”  we  are  told, 
i arose  from  the  practice  of  those  who  had  shared 


his  dainties  when  alive  being  in  the  habit  of  per- 
ambulating St.  Paul’s,  where  he  was  buried,  at  the 
dining  time  of  day ; what  dinner  they  then  had, 
they  had  with  Duke  Humphrey  the  defunct. 

Your  contributor  Mr.  Cunningham  will  be  able 
to  decide  as  to  the  value  of  the  origin  of  Tyburn 
here  given  to  us : 

“ As  to  the  antiquity  of  Tyburn,  it  is  no  older  tli.an 
the  year  1 529  ; before  that  time,  the  place  of  execution 
was  in  Batten  Row  in  Old  Street.  As  for  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  Tyburn,  some  will  have  it  proceed 
from  the  words  tyc  and  burn,  alluding  to  the  manner  of 
executing  traitors  at  that  place  ; others  believe  it  took 
its  name  from  a small  river  or  brook  once  running  near 
it,  and  called  by  the  Romans  Tyburnia.  Whether  the 
first  or  second  is  the  truest,  the  querist  may  judge  as 
he  thinks  fit.” 

And  so  say  I. 

A readable  volume  might  be  compiled  from 
these  “Notes  and  Queries,”  which  amused  our 
grandfathers  ; and  the  works  I have  indicated  will 
afford  much  curious  matter  in  etymology,  folk- 
lore, topography,  &c.,  to  the  modern  antiquary. 

Corkscrew. 


JAMES  THE  SECOND,  HIS  REMAINS. 

The  following  curious  account  was  given  to  me 
by  Mr.  Fitz-Siuions,  an  Irish  gentleman,  upwards 
of  eighty  years  of  age,  with  whom  I became 
acquainted  when  resident  with  my  family  at 
Toulouse,  in  September,  1840 ; he  having  resided 
in  that  city  for  many  years  as  a teacher  of  the 
French  and  English  languages,  and  had  attended 
the  late  Sir  V/illiam  Follett  in  the  former  capacity 
there  in  1817.  He  said, — 

“ I was  a prisoner  in  Paris,  in  the  convent  of  the 
English  Benedictines  in  the  Rue  St.  Jaques,  during 
part  of  the  revolution.  In  the  year  1793  or  1794,  the 
body  of  King  James  II.  of  England  was  in  one  of  the 
chapels  there,  where  it  had  been  deposited  some  time, 
under  the  expectation  that  it  would  one  day  be  sent  to 
England  for  interment  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  had 
never  been  buried.  The  body  was  in  a wooden  coffin, 
inclosed  in  a leaden  one ; and  that  again  inclosed  in  a 
second  wooden  one,  covered  with  black  velvet.  That 
while  I was  so  a prisoner,  the  sans-culottes  broke  open 
the  coffins  to  get  at  the  lead  to  cast  into  bullets.  The 
body  lay  exposed  nearly  a whole  day.  It  was  swad- 
dled like  a mummy,  bound  tight  with  garters.  The 
sans-culottes  took  out  the  body,  which  had  been  em- 
balmed, There  was  a strong  smell  of  vinegar  and 
camphor.  The  corpse  was  beautiful  and  perfect.  The 
hands  and  nails  were  very  fine,  I moved  and  bent  every 
finger.  I never  saw  so  fine  a set  of  teeth  in  my  life. 
A young  lady,  a fellow  prisoner,  wished  much  to  have 
a tooth  ; I tried  to  get  one  out  for  her,  but  could  not, 
they  were  so  firmly  fixed.  The  feet  also  were  very 
beautiful.  The  face  and  cheeks  were  just  as  if  he  were 
alive.  I rolled  his  eyes  ; the  eye-balls  were  perfectly 
firm  under  my  finger.  The  French  and  English  pri- 
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soners  gave  money  to  the  sans-culottes  for  showing  the 
body.  They  said  he  was  a good  sans-culottc,  and  they 
were  going  to  put  liim  into  a hole  in  the  public  church- 
yard like  other  sans-culottes ; and  he  was  carried  away, 
but  where  the  body  was  thrown  I never  heard.  King 
George  IV.  tried  all  in  his  power  to  get  tidings  of  the 
body,  but  could  not.  Around  the  chapel  were  several 
wax  moulds  of  the  face  hung  up,  made  probably  at  the 
time  of  the  king’s  death,  and  the  corpse  was  very  like 
them.  The  body  had  been  originally  kept  at  the  palace 
of  St.  Germain,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  the 
convent  of  the  Benedictines.  Mr.  Porter,  the  prior, 
was  a prisoner  at  the  time  in  his  own  convent.” 

The  above  I took  down  from  Mr.  Fitz-Simons’ 
own  mouth,  and  read  it  to  him,  and  he  said  it  was 
perfectly  correct.  Sir  W.  Follett  told  me  he 
thought  Mr.  Fitz-Simons  was  a runaway  Vinegar 
Hill  boy.  He  told  me  that  he  was  a monk. 

Pitman  Jones. 

Exeter,  Aug.  1 850. 


FOLK  LORE. 

The  Legend  of  Si?-  Richa?-d  Baker  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  67.).  — Will  F,  L.  copy  tlie  inscription  on  the 
monument  in  Cranbrook  Church  ? The  dates  on 
it  will  test  the  veracity  of  the  legend.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  the  representative  of  the 
family  was  Sir  John  Baker,  who  in  that,  and  the 
previous  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Henry  VIII., 
had  held  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  king- 
dom. He  had  been  Recorder  of  London,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Attorney-General  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  died  m the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  son. 
Sir  Richard  Baker,  was  twice  high-sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Kent,  and  had  the  honour  of  entertain- 
ing Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  progress  through  the 
county.  This  was,  most  likely,  the  jierson  whose 
monument  F.  L.  saw  in  Cranbrook  Church.  The 
family  had  been  settled  tliere  from  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  and  seem  to  have  been  adding  con- 
tinually to  their  possessions ; and  at  the  time 
mentioned  by  F.  L.  as  that  of  their  decline, 
namely,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  they  were  in 
reality  increasing  in  wealth  and  dignities.  If  the 
Sir  Richard  Baker  whose  monument  is  referred 
to  by  F.  L.  was  the  son  of  the  Sir  John  above 
mentioned,  the  circumstances  of  his  life  disprove 
the  legend.  He  was  not  the  sole  representative 
of  the  family  remaining  at  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary.  His  father  was  then  living,  and  at  the 
death  of  his  father  his  brother  John  divided  with 
him  the  representation  of  the  family,  and  had 
many  descendants.  The  family  estates  were  not 
dissipated;  on  the  contrary,  they  wmre  handed 
down  through  successive  generations,  to  one  of 
whom,  a grandson  of  Sir  Richard,  the  dignity  of  a 
baronet  was  given  ; and  Sivinghurst,  which  was 
the  family  seat,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  third 


and  last  baronet’s  grandson,  E.  S.  Beagham,  in  the 
year  1730.  Add  to  this  that  the  Sir  Richard 
Baker  in  question  was  twice  married,  and  that  a 
monumental  erection  of  the  costly  and  honourable 
description  mentioned  by  F.  L.  was  allowed  to  be 
placed  to  his  memory  in  the  chancel  of  the  church 
of  the  parish  in  which  such  Bluebeard  atrocities 
are  said  to  have  been  committed,  and  abundant 
grounds  will  thence  appear  for  rejecting  the  truth 
of  the  legend  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence.  The 
unfortunately  red  colour  of  the  gloves  most  likely 
gave  rise  to  the  story.  Nor  is  this  a solitary 
instance  of  such  a legend  having  such  an  origin. 
In  the  beautiful  parish  church  of  Aston,  in  War- 
wickshire, are  many  memorials  of  the  Baronet  fa- 
mily of  Holt,  who  owned  the  adjoining  domain  and 
hall,  the  latter  of  which  still  remains,  a magnificent 
specimen  of  Elizabethan  architecture.  Either  in 
one  of  the  compartments  of  a painted  window  of 
the  church,  or  upon  a monumental  marble  to  one 
of  the  Holts,  is  the  Ulster  badge,  as  showing  the 
rank  of  the  deceased,  and  painted  red.  From  the 
colour  of  the  badge,  a legend  of  the  bloody  hand 
has  been  created  as  marvellous  as  that  of  the 
Bloody  Baker,  so  fully  detailed  by  F.  L. 

St.  Johns. 

[Will  our  correspondent  favour  us  by  communicating 
the  Aston  Legend  of  the  Holt  Family  to  which  he 
refers  ?] 

Langley,  Kent,  Prophetic  Spring  at.  — The  fol- 
lowing “note”  upon  a yjassage  in  Wai-hworth's 
Chronicle  (pp.  2.3,  24.)  may  perhaps  possess 
sufficient  interest  to  warrant  its  insertion  in  your 
valuable  little  publication.  The  passage  is  curious, 
not  only  as  showing  the  superstitious  dread  with 
which  a simple  natur.al  phenomenon  was  regarded 
by  educated  and  intelligent  men  four  centuries 
ago,  but  also  as  affording  evidence  of  the  accurate 
observation  of  a writer,  whose  labours  have  shed 
considerable  light  upon  “ one  of  the  darkest  ]>e- 
riods  in  our  annals.”  The  chronicler  is  recording 
the  occurrence,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Edward 
the  Fourth,  of  a “ gret  hote  somere,”  which 
caused  much  mortality,  and  “unyversalle  fevers, 
axes,  and  the  blody  flyx  in  dyverse  places  of 
Englonde,”  and  also  occasioned  great  dearth  and 
famine  “ in  the  southe  partyes  of  the  worlde.” 

He  then  remarks  that  “ dyverse  tokenes  have  be 
schewede  in  Englonde  this  year  for  amendynge 
of  mennys  lyvynge,”  and  proceeds  to  enumerate 
several  springs  or  waters  in  various  places,  which 
only  ran  at  intervals,  and  by  their  running  always 
portended  “ derthe,  pestylence,  or  grete  batayle.” 
After  mentioning  several  of  these,  he  adds  — 

“ Also  tiler  is  a pytte  in  Kent  in  Langley  Parke  : 
ayens  any  batayle  he  wille  he  drye,  and  it  rayne  neveyre 
so  myche;  and  if  ther  be  no  batayle  toward,  he  wille  be 
fulle  of  watere,  be  it  neveyre  so  drye  a wethyre;  and 
this  yere  he  is  drye.” 

Langley  Park,  situated  in  a parish  of  the  same 
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I name,  about  foui’  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Maid- 
i stone,  and  once  the  residence  of  the  Leybournes  and 

[ other  families,  well-known  in  Kentish  history,  has 
I long  existed  only  in  name,  having  been  disparked 
prior  to  1570;  but  the  “ pytte,”  or  stream,  wliose 
wondrous  qualities  are  so  quaintly  described  by 
Warkworth,  still  Hows  at  intervals.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  it  belongs  to  the  class 
known  as  intermitting  spi-ings,  the  phenomena 
displayed  by  which  are  easily  explained  by  the 
syphon-like  construction  of  the  natural  reservoirs 
whence  they  are  supplied. 

I have  never  heard  that  any  remnant  of  this 
curious  superstition  can  now  be  traced  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  persons  long  acquainted  with 
the  spot  have  told  me  that  the  state  of  the  stream 
was  formerly  looked  upon  as  a good  index  of  the 
jirobable  future  price  of  corn.  The  same  causes, 
which  regulated  the  supply  or  deficiency  of  water, 
would  doubtless  also  affect  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Edward  R.  J.  Howe. 

Chancery  Lane,  Aug.  1850. 


iSinar 

Poem  hy  Malherhe  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  104  ). — Pos- 
sibly your  correspondent  Mr.  Singer  may  not 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  beauty  of  the 
fourth  stanza  of  Malherbe’s  Ode  on  the  Death  of 
Rosette  Duperrier  is  owing  to  a typographical 
error.  The  poet  had  written  in  his  MS.  — 

“ Et  Rosette  a vecu  ce  que  vivent  les  roses,”  &c., 
omitting  to  cross  his  t’s,  which  the  compositor 
took  for  Ts,  and  set  up  Roselle.  On  receiving 
the  proof-sheet,  at  the  passage  in  question  a 
sudden  light  burst  upon  Malherbe ; of  Roselle 
he  made  two  words,  and  put  in  two  beautiful 
lines  ~ 

“ Et  Rose,  elle  a v^cu  ce  que  vivent  les  roses, 
L’espace  d’un  matin.” 

(See  Frangais  peints  par  eux-memes,  vol.  ii., 
p.  270.)  P.  S.  King. 

Kenniugton. 

Travels  of  Two  English  Pilgrims. — 

“ A True  and  Strange  Discourse  of  the  Travailes  of 
Two  English  Pilgriines : what  admirable  Accidents 
befell  them  in  their  Journey  to  Jerusalem,  Gaza,  Grand 
Cayro,  Alexandria,  and  other  places.  Also,  what  rare 
Antiquities,  Monuments,  and  notable  Memories  (con- 
cording  with  the  Ancient  Remembrances  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures),  they  sawe  in  the  Terra  Sancta ; with  a per- 
fect Description  of  the  Old  and  New  Jerusalem,  and 
Situation  ot  the  Countries  about  tliem.  A Discourse  of 
no  lesse  Admiration,  then  weli  worth  the  regarding: 
written  by  one  of  them  on  the  behalfe  of  himselfe  and 
his  fellowe  Pilgrime.  Imprinted  at  London  for  Thomas 
Archer,  and  are  to  be  solde  at  his  Shoppe  by  the  Royall 
Exchange.  1603.” 


A copy  of  this  4to.  tract,  formerly  in  the  hands 
of  Francis  Meres,  the  author  of  Wit's  Common- 
wealth, has  the  following  MS.  note  : — ■ 

“ Timberley,  dwellinge  on  Tower  Hill,  a maister  of 
a ship,  made  this  booke,  as  Mr.  Anthony  Mundye 
tould  me.  Thomas,  at  Mrs.  Gosson’s,  sent  my  wyfe 
this  booke  for  a token,  February  15.  a.  d.  1602.” 

P.  R. 

cauen'ir^. 

QUOTATIONS  IN  BISHOP  ANDEEWES’  TORTURA  TOETI. 

Can  any  of  your  contributors  help  me  to  as- 
certain the  following  quotations  which  occur  in 
Bishop  Andrewes’  Tartar  a Torti  f 
P.  49. : 

“ Si  clavem  potestatis  non  prceeedat  clavis  discre- 
tionis.” 

P.  58.: 

Dispensationes  nihil  aliud  esse  quam  leguin  vulnera.” 
P.  58.: 

“ Non  dispensatio  est,  sed  dissipatio.” 

This,  though  not  marked  as  a quotation,  is,  I be- 
lieve, in  S.  Bernard, 

P.  183.: 

“ Et  quae  de  septem  totum  cireumspicit  orbem 
Montibus,  imperii  Roma  Deumque  locus.” 

P.  225.: 

“ Nemo  plus,  qui  pietatem  cavet.” 

P.  185.: 

“ Minutuli  et  patellares  Dei.” 

I should  also  be  glad  to  ascertain  whence  the 
following  passages  are  derived,  which  he  quotes  in 
his  Responsio  ad  Apologiam  f 
P.  48.: 

“ rh  yhp  rpi<por  ye  tout’  iyd>  Ka\ai  8ehv,” 

P.  145.: 

“ Vante  sine  viribus  irte.” 

P.  119.  occurs  the  “ versiculus,” 

“ Perdere  quos  vult  hos  dementat ; ” 
the  source  of  which  some  of  your  contributors 
have  endeavoured  to  ascertain.  James  Reiss. 
Ogbourne  St.  Andrew. 

iaatitor  <tAxievicS. 

The  Spider  and  the  Fly.  — Can  any  of  your 
readers,  gentle  or  simple,  senile  or  juvenile,  inform 
me,  through  the  medium  of  your  useful  and  agree- 
able periodical,  in  what  collection  of  nursery 
rhymes  a poem  called,  I think,  “ The  Spider  and 
Fly,”  occurs,  and  if  procurable,  where  ? The  lines 
I allude  to  consisted,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
of  a dialogue  between  a fly  and  a spider,  and  began 
thus : — 
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“ Fly.  Spider,  spider,  what  do  you  spin  ? 

Spider.  Mainsails  for  a man-of-war. 

Fly.  Spider,  spider,  ’tis  too  thin. 

Tell  me  truly,  what  ’tis  for. 

Spider.  ’Tis  for  curtains  for  the  king. 

When  he  lies  in  his  state  bed. 

Fly.  Spider,  ’tis  too  mean  a thing, 

Tell  me  why  your  toils  you  spread.” 

&C.  &C.  &C. 

There  were  other  stanzas,  I believe,  but  these 
are  all  I can  remember.  My  notion  is,  that  the 
verses  in  question  form  part  of  a collection  of 
nursery  songs  and  rhymes  by  Charles  Lamb,  ptib- 
lished  many  years  ago,  but  now  quite  out  of  print. 
This,  however,  is  a mere  surmise  on  my  part,  and 
has  no  better  foundation  than  the  vein  of  humour, 
sprightliness,  and  originality,  obvious  enough  in  the 
above  extract,  which  we  find  running  through  and 
adorning  all  he  wrote.  “ ISTihil  quod  tetigit  non 
ornavit.”  S.  J. 

A Lexicon  of  Types.  — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  of  the  existence  of  a collection  of  em- 
blems or  types  ? I do  not  mean  allegorical  pic- 
tures, but  isolated  symbols,  alphabetically  arranged 
or  otherwise. 

Types  are  constantly  to  be  met  with  upon 
monuments,  coins,  and  ancient  title-pages,  but  so 
mi.xed  with  other  matters  as  to  render  the  finding 
a desired  symbol,  unless  very  familiar,  a work  of 
great  difficulty.  Could  there  be  a systematic  ar- 
rangement of  all  those  known,  with  their  defi- 
nitions, it  would  be  a very  valuable  work  of 
reference,  — a work  in  which  one  might  pounce 
upon  all  the  sacred  symbols,  classic  types,  signs, 
heraldic  zoology,  conventional  botany,  monograms, 
and  the  like  abstract  art.  Luke  Limneb. 

Montaigne.,  Select  Essays  of.  — 

“ Essays  selected  from  Montaigne,  with  a Sketcli  of 
the  Life  of  the  Author.  London.  For  P.  Cadell,  &c. 
1800.” 

This  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  William 
Coxe,  rector  of  Beinerton. 

The  life  of  Montaigne  is  dated  the  28 (h  of 
March,  1800,  and  signed  Honoria.  At  the  end  of 
the  book  is  this  advertisement : — 

“ Lately  published  by  the  same  Author  ‘ The  Fe- 
male Mentor.’  ad  edit.,  in  2 vols.  12ino.” 

^Vho  was  Honoria  ? and  are  these  es.iays  a 
scarce  book  in  England?  In  France  it  is  entirely 
unknown  to  the  numerous  commentators  on  Mon- 
taigne’s works.  O.  D. 

Custom  of  wearing  the  Breast  uncovered  in 
Elizabetlis  Reign.  — Eynes  Moryson,  in  a well- 
known  passage  of  his  Itinerary,  (wliich  I suppose 
I need  not  transcribe),  tells  us  that  unmarried 
females  and  young  married  women  wore  the 
breasts  uncovered  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign. 


This  is  the  custom  in  many  parts  of  the  East. 
Lamartine  mentions  it  in  his  pretty  description  of 
Mademoiselle  Malagambe;  he  adds,  “ it  is  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Arab  females.'”  When  did  this  cu- 
rious custom  commence  in  England,  and  when  did 
it  go  out  of  iashion  ? Jakltzbebg. 

MiltoTis  Lycidas.  — In  a Dublin  edition  of  Mil- 
ton’s Paradise  Lost  (1765),  in  a memoir  prefixed  I 
find  the  following  explanation  of  that  rather  ob- 
scure passage  in  Lpcidas:  — 

“ Besides  what  the  grim  wolf,  with  privy  paw', 
Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said  ; 

But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 
Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more.” 

“ This  poem  is  not  all  made  up  of  sorrow  and  ten- 
derness, there  is  a mixture  of  satire  and  indignation  ; 
for  in  part  of  it,  the  poet  taketh  occasion  to  inveigh 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  and  seemeth  to 
have  first  discovered  his  acrimony  against  Arb.  Laud, 
and  to  have  threatened  him  with  the  loss  of  his  head, 
which  afterwards  happened  to  him  through  the  fury  of 
his  enemies.  At  least  I can  think  of  no  sense  so  pro- 
per to  be  given  to  these  verses  in  Lycidas.”  (p.  vii.) 

Perhaps  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents 
will  kindly  inform  me  of  tlie  meaning  or  meanings 
usually  assigned  to  this  passage.  Jaeltzbekg. 

Sitting  during  the  Lessons. — What  is  the  origin 
of  the  congregation  remaining  seated,  while  the 
first  and  second  lessons  are  read,  in  the  church 
service  ? The  rubric  is  silent  on  the  subject ; it 
merely  directs  that  the  person  who  reads  them 
shall  stand : — 

“ He  that  readeth  so  standing  and  turning  himself, 
as  he  may  best  be  beard  of  all  such  as  are  present.” 

With  respect  to  the  practice  of  sitting  while  the 
epistle  is  read,  and  of  standing  while  the  gospel  is 
read,  in  the  communion  service ; there  is  in  the 
rubric  a distinct  direction  that  “all  the  people  are 
to  stand  up  ” during  the  latter,  while  it  is  silent  as 
to  the  former.  From  the  silence  of  the  rubric  as 
to  standing  during  the  two  lessons  of  the  nvorning 
service,  and  the  epistle  in  the  communion  service, 
it  seems  to  have  been  infei’red  that  the  peojjle  were 
to  sit.  But  why  are  they  directed  to  stand  during 
the  gospel  in  the  communion  service,  while  they 
sit  during  the  second  lesson  in  the  morning  ser- 
vice? E. 

Blew-Beer.  — Sir,  having  taken  a Note  accord- 
ing to  your  very  sound  advice,  I addressed  a letter 
to  the  John  Bidl  newspaper,  which  was  published 
on  Saturday,  Eeb.  16.  It  contained  an  extract 
from  a political  tract,  entitled, — 

“ The  true  History  of  Betty  Ireland,  with  some 
Account  of  her  Sister  Blanche  of  Brittain.  Printed 
for  J.  Robinson,  at  the  Golden  Lion  in  Ludgate  Street, 
lUDCCUii.  (1753).” 
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In  allusion  to  the  English  the  following  passage 
occurs,  — 

“ But  they  forget,  they  are  all  so  idle  and  debauched, 
such  gobbling  and  drinking  rascals,  and  expensive  in 
bteiv-beer,”  &c. 

Query  the  unde  derivatur  of  hleiv-heer,  and  if  it 
is  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  the  modern 
phrase  of  “ blue  ruin,”  and  if  so,  the  cause  of  the 
change  or  history  of  both  expressions  ? H. 

Carpatio 1 have  lately  met  with  a large  aqua- 

tinted  engraving,  bearing  the  following  descriptive 
title  : “ Angliae  llegis  Legati  inspiciuntur  Sponsam 
petentes  Filiam  Dionati  Cornubias  Regis  pro  Anglo 
Principe.”  The  costume  of  the  figures  is  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  painter’s 
name  appears  on  a scroll,  op.  victor  carpatio 
VENETi.  The  copy  of  the  picture  for  engraving 
was  drawn  by  Giovanni  de  Pian,  and  engraved  by 
the  same  person  and  Francesco  Gallimberti,  at 
Venice.  I do  not  find  the  name  of  Carpatio  in  the 
ordinary  dictionaries  of  painters,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  learn  whether  he  has  here  represented  an  his- 
torical event,  or  an  incident  of  some  mediaival 
romance.  I suspect  the  latter  must  be  the  case, 
as  Cormibia  is  the  Latin  word  used  for  Cornwall, 
and  I am  not  aware  of  its  having  any  other  appli- 
cation. Is  this  print  the  only  one  of  the  kind,  or 
is  it  one  of  a set  ? J.  G.  JST. 

Value  of  Money  in  Reign  of  Charles  II. — ^Vill 
any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  of  the 
value  of  1000^.  circa  Charles  II.  in  present  money, 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  difference  is  esthnated  ? 

Dion  X. 

Rishop  Rcrkeley  — Advenhires  of  Gaudentio  di 
Lucca.  — I have  a volume  containing  the  adven- 
tures of  Signor  Gaudentio  di  Lucca,  with  his  ex- 
amination before  the  Inquisition  of  Bologna.  In 
a bookseller’s  catalogue  1 have  seen  it  ascribed  to 
Bishop  Berkeley.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  who  was  the  author,  or  give  me  any  particulars 
as  to  the  book  ? Iota. 

Cupid  and  Psyche. — Can  any  of  your  learned  cor- 
respondents inform  me  whether  the  fable  of  Cupid 
ami  Psyche  was  invented  by  Apuleius;  or  whether 
he  made  use  of  a superstition  then  current,  turn- 
ing it,  as  it  suited  his  purpose,  into  the  beautiful 
fable  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  as  his 
j composition?  AV.  M. 

Ziuid-nadel  Guns. — In  a paper  of  September  or 
October  last,  I saw  a letter  dated  Berlin,  Sept.  II, 
which  commenced  — 

“ We  have  b.ad  this  morning  a splendid  military  spec- 
tacle, and  being  the  first  of  the  kind  since  the  revolu- 
tion, attracted  immense  crowds  to  the  scene  of  action.” 

“ The  Fusileer  battalions  (light  infantry)  were  all 
armed  with  the  new  ziind-nadel  guns,  the  advantages  and 
superiority  of  which  over  the  common  percussion  musket 


now  admits  of  no  contradiction,  with  the  sole  exception 
ofthe  facility  of  loading  being  an  inducement  to  fire  some- 
what loo  quick,  when  firing  independently,  as  in  battle, 
or  when  acting  en  tirailleur.  The  invincible  pedantry 
and  amour-propre  of  our  armourers  and  inspectors  of 
arms  in  England,  their  disinclination  to  adopt  inven- 
tions not  of  English  growth,  and  their  slowness  to  avail 
themselves  of  new  models  until  they  are  no  longer  new, 
will,  undoubtedly,  exercise  the  usual  influence  over 
giving  this  powerful  weapon  even  a chance  in  England. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  great  advan- 
tages that  these  weapons,  carrying,  let  us  say,  800  yards 
with  perfect  accuracy,  have  over  our  muskets,  of  which 
the  range  does  not  exceed  150,  and  that  very  uncertain. 
Another  great  advantage  of  the  zund-nadel  is,  that  rifles 
or  light  infantry  can  load  with  ease  without  effort  when 
lying  flat  on  the  ground.  The  opponents  of  the  ziind- 
nadel  talk  of  over-rapid  firing  and  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  sufficient  ammunition  to  supply  the  demands. 
This  is  certainly  a drawback,  but  it  is  compensated  by 
the  immense  advantage  of  being  able  to  pour  in  a deadly 
fire  when  you  yourself  are  out  of  range,  or  of  con- 
tinuing this  fire  so  speedily  as  to  destroy  half  your  op- 
ponents before  they  can  return  a shot  with  a chance  of 
taking  effect.” 

This  was  the  first  intimation  I ever  had  of 
the  ziind-nadel  guns.  I should  like  to  know 
when  and  by  whom  they  were  invented,  and  their 
mechanism.  Jarltzberg. 

Bacon  Family.,  Oidgin  of  the  Name. — Among 
the  able  notes,  or  the  wof-able  Queries  of  a recent 
Number,  (I  regret  that  I have  it  not  at  hand,  for 
an  exact  quotation),  a learned  correspondent  men- 
tioned, en  passant,  that  the  word  hacon  had  the 
obsolete  signification  of  “ dried  wood.”  As  a pa- 
tronymic, Bacon  has  been  not  a little  illustrious, 
in  literature,  science,  and  art ; and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  the  name  has  its 
origin  in  the  crackling  fagot  or  in  the  cured  flitch. 
Can  any  of  your  genealogical  correspondents  help 
me  to  authority  on  the  subject  ? 

A modern  motto  of  the  Somersetshire  Bacons 
has  an  ingenious  rebus  : 

ProBa-conScientia  ; 

the  capitals,  thus  placed,  giving  it  the  double 
reading,  Proba  conscientia,  and  Pro  Bacon  Sci- 
entia.  Nocab. 

Armorials. — Sable,  a fesse  or,  in  chief  two  fleurs 
de  lis  or,  in  base  a hind  courant  argent.  E.  D.  B. 
will  feel  grateful  to  any  gentleman  who  will  kindly 
inform  him  of  the  name  ofthe  family  to  which  the 
above  coat  belonged.  They  were  quartered  by 
Richard  or  Roger  Barow,  of  Wynthorpe,  in  Lin- 
colnshire {Ilari.  MS.  1552.  42  b),  who  died  in 
1505.  E.  D.  B. 

A?'tephius,  the  Chemical  Philosopher.  — AA^hat  is 
known  of  the  chemical  philosopher  Artephius? 
He  is  mentioned  in  docker’s  Dictionary,  and  by 
Roger  Bacon  (in  the  Opus  Majus  and  elsewhere). 
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and  a tract  ascribed  to  him  is  printed  in  the  The- 
atrum  Chemicum.  E. 

Sir  Robert  Howard.  — Can  any  reader  assist  m.e 
in  finding  out  the  author  of 

“ A Discourse  of  the  National!  Excellencies  of 
England.  By  li.  H.  London.  Printed  by  Thomas 
Newcomb  for  Henry  Fletcher,  at  the  Three  Gilt  Cups 
in  the  New  Buildings,  near  the  west  end  of'  St.  Paul’s, 
1658.  12ino.,  pp.  248.” 

This  is  a \'ery  remarkable  work,  written  in  an  ad- 
mirable style,  and  wholly  free  from  the  coarse 
party  spirit  which  then  generally  prevailed.  The 
writer  declares,  p.  235.,  he  had  not  subscribed  the 
engagement,  and  there  are  internal  evidences  of 
his  being  a churcliinan  and  a monarchist.  Is  there 
any  proof  of  its  having  been  written  by  Sir  Robert 
Howard  ? A former  possessor  of  the  copy  now 
before  me,  has  written  his  name  on  the  tiile-paga 
as  its  conjectured  author.  My  copy  of  Sir  Robert’s 
Poems,  published  two  years  after,  was  published, 
not  by  Fletcher,  but  by  “ Henry  Herriiigman,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Anchor,  in  the  lower  walk  of  the 
New  Exchange.”  John  Dryden,  Sir  Robert’s 
brother-in-iaw,  ia  the  complimentary  stanzas  on 
Howard’s  poems,  says, 

“ To  write  worthy  things  of  worthy  men, 

Is  the  peculiar  talent  of  your  pen.” 

I would  further  inquire  if  a reason  can  be  assigned 
for  the  omission  from  Sir  Robert  Howard’s  col- 
lected plays  of  The  Blind  Lady,  the  only  dra- 
matic piece  given  in  the  volume  of  poems  of  1660. 
My  copy  is  the  third  edition,  published  by  Tonson, 
1722.  A.B.R. 

Crazier  and  Pastoral  Staff. — What  is  the  real 
difference  between  a crozier  and  a pastoral  staff? 

I.Z.P. 

Marks  of  Cadency.- — The  copious  manner  in 
which  your  correspondent  E.  K.  (VoL  ii.,  p.  221.) 
has  answered  the  question  as  to  the  “ when  and 
why  ” of  the  unicorn  being  introduced  as  one  of 
the  supporters  of  the  royal  arms,  induces  me  to 
think  that  he  will  readily  and  satisfactorily  respond 
to  an  heraldic  inquiry  of  a somewhat  more  intricate 
nature. 

What  were  the  peculiar  marks  of  cadency  used 
’oy  the  heirs  to  the  crown,  apparent  and  presump- 
tive, after  the  acces.^^ion  of  the  Stuarts  ? For  ex- 
ample, what  were  the  charges,  if  any,  upon  the 
label  or  file  of  difference  used  in  the  coat-armour 
of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  James  I., 
and  of  his  brother  Charles,  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  so  on,  to  the  present  time  ? a. 

Miniature  Gibbet,  ^c.~A  correspondent  of  the 
Times  newspaper  has  recently  given  the  following 
account  of  an  occurrence  which  took  place  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  the  concluding  cere- 
mony of  which  he  personally  witnessed  ; — - 


“ A man  had  been  condemned  to  be  hung  for  mur- 
der. On  the  Sunday  morning  previous  to  the  sentence 

being  carried  into  execution,  he  contrived  to  commit 
suicide  in  the  prison  by  cutting  his  throat  with  a razor. 
On  Monday  morning,  according  to  the  then  custom, 
his  body  was  brought  out  from  Newgate  in  a cart ; and 
after  Jack  Ketch  had  exhibited  to  the  people  a small 
model  gallows,  with  a razor  hanging  therefrom,  in  the 
presence  of  the  sheriffs  and  city  authorities,  he  was 
thrown  into  a hole  dug  for  that  purpose.  A stake  was 
driven  through  his  body,  and  a quantity  of  lime  thrown 
in  over  it.” 

Will  any  correspondent  of  “Notes  and 

Queries  ” give  a solution  of  this  extraordinary 
exhibition  ? Had  the  sheriffs  and  city  authorities 
any  legal  sanction  for  Jack  Ketch’s  disgusting  part 
in  the  performances  ? What  are  the  meaning  and 
origin  of  driving  a stake  through  the  body  of  a 
suicide  ? A.  G. 

Ecclesfield. 


MepIicS. 

connAE  or  SS. 

If  you  desire  proof  of  the  great  utility  of 
your  publication,  methinks  there  is  a goodly 
quantum  of  it  in  the  very  interesting  and  valu- 
able information  on  the  Collar  of  SS.,  which  the 
short  simple  question  of  B.  ( V ol.  ii.,  p.  89.)  has 
drawn  forth ; all  tending  to  illustrate  a mooted 
historical  question : — first,  in  the  reply  of  4>. 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  1 10  ),  giving  reference  to  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  with  two  Queries  ; then  Me. 
Nichols’s  announcement  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  140.)  of  a 
forthcoming  volume  on  the  subject,  and  a reply  in 
part  to  the  Query  of  4>. ; then  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  171.) 
Me.  E.  Foss,  as  to  the  rank  of  the  legal  worthies 
allowed  to  wear  this  badge  of  honour ; and  next 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  194.)  an  Armi-gee,  who,  though  he  rides 
rather  high  on  the  subject,  over  all  the  Querists 
and  Repljists,  deserves  many  thanks  for  his  very 
instruct  ive  and  soholarlike  dissertation. 

What  the  S.  signifies  has  evidently  been  a 
puzzle.  That  a chain  is  a badge  of  honour,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ; but  may  not  the  Esses,  after 
all,  mean  nothing  at  all  ? originating  in  the  simple 
S.  link,  a form  often  used  in  chain-work,  and 
under  the  name  of  S.  A series  of  such,  linked 
together,  would  produce  an  elegant  design,  which 
in  the  course  of  years  would  be  wrought  more  like 
the  letter,  and  be  embellished  and  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  workman ; and  so, 
that  which  at  first  had  no  particular  meaning,  and 
was  merely  accidental,  would,  after  a time,  be 
supposed  to  be  the  initial  letters  of  what  is  now 
only  guessed  at,  or  be  involved  in  heraldic  mys- 
tery. As  for  4>.’s  rider- Query  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  1 10.), 
repeated  by  Mr.  Foss  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  171.),  as  to  dates, 
— it  may  be  one  step  towards  a reply  if  I here 
mention,  that  in  Yatton  Church,  Somerset,  there 
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is  a beautifully  wrought  alabaster  monument,  j 
without  inscription,  but  traditionally  ascribed  to 
judge  Newton,  alias  Cradock,  and  his  wife  Emma 
de  Wyke.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  cos- 
tume, that  the  effigy  is  that  of  a judge,  and 
under  his  robes  is  visible  the  Collar  of  Esses.  The 
monument  is  in  what  is  called  the  Wyke  aisle  or 
chapel.  That  it  is  Cradock’s,  is  confirmed  by  a 
garb  or  wheat-sheaf,  on  which  his  head  is  laid. 
Q'he  arms  of  Cradock  are,  Arg.  on  a chevron  az. 

3 gai-bs  or.)  Besides,  in  the  very  interesting  ac- 
counts of  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish,  annis 
1450-1,  among  the  receipts  there  is  this  entry  : 

“ It.  : Recipim.  de  Dna  de  Wyke  p.  man.  T.  New- 
ton filii  sui  de  legato  Dili.  Rici.  Newton  ad p. 

campana  -------  xx‘.” 

Richard  Cradock  was  the  first  of  his  family  who 
took  the  name  of  Newton,  and  I have  been  in- 
formed that  the  last  fine  levied  before  him  was, 
Oct.  Mart.  27  Hen.  VI.  (Nov.  1448),  proving 
that  the  canopied  altar  tomb  in  Bristol  Cathedral, 
assigned  to  him,  and  recording  that  he  died  1444, 
must  be  an  error.  It  is  stated,  that  the  latter 
monument  was  defaced  during  the  civil  wars,  and 
repaired  in  1747,  which  is,  probably,  all  that  is 
true  of  it.  But  this  would  carry  me  into  another 
subject,  to  which,  perhaps,  I may  be  allowed  to 
return  some  other  day.  However,  we  have  got  a 
date  for  the  use  of  the  collar  by  the  chief  judges, 
earlier  than  that  assigned  by  Mr.  Foss,  and  it  is 
somewhat  confirmatory  of  what  he  tells  us,  that  it 
was  not  worn  by  any  of  the  puisne  ordei'. 

H.  T.  EnLACOMBE. 

Bitton,  Aug.  1850. 

The  Livery  Collar  of  SS.  — Though  Abmiger 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  194.)  has  not  adduced  any  facts  on 
this  subject  that  were  previously  unknown  to  me, 
he  has  advanced  some  misstatements  and  advo- 
cated some  erroneous  notions,  which  it  may  be 
desirable  at  once  to  oppose  and  contradict ; inas- 
much as  they  are  calculated  to  envelope  in  fresh 
obscurity  certain  particulars,  which  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  my  former  researches  to  set  forth  in  their 
true  light.  And  first,  I beg  to  say  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  “ four  inaccuracies  ” with  which  he 
charges  me,  I do  not  plead  guilty  to  any  of  them. 
1st.  When  B.  asked  the  question,  “ Is  there  any 
list  of  persons  who  were  honoured  with  that 
b.adge?”  it  was  evident  that  he  meant.  Is  there 
any  list  of  the  names  of  such  persons,  as  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Garter  or  the  Bath?  and  I correctly 
answered.  No  : for  there  still  is  no  such  list.  The 
description  of  the  classes  of  persons  who  might 
use  the  collar  in  the  2 Hen.  IV.  is  not  such  a list 
as  B.  asked  for.  2dly.  Where  I said  “ That  per- 
sons were  not  honoured  with  the  badge,  in  the 
sense  that  persons  are  now  decorated  with  stars, 
crosses,  or  medals,”  I am  again  unrefuted  by  the 
statute  of  2 Hen.  IV.,  and  fully  supported  by 


many  historical  facts.  I repeat  that  the  livery 
collar  was  not  worn  as  a badge  of  honour,  but  as 
a badge  of  feudal  allegiance.  It  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  as  giving  certain  weight  and  au- 
thority to  the  wearer,  and,  therefore,  was  only  to 
be  worn  in  the  king’s  jiresence,  or  in  coming  to 
and  from  the  king’s  hostel,  except  by  the  higher 
ranks ; and  this  entirely  confirms  my  view.  Had 
it  been  a mere  jiersonal  decoration,  like  the  collar 
of  an  order  of  knighthood,  there  would  have  been 
no  reason  for  such  prohibition ; but  as  it  con- 
veyed the  impression  that  the  wearer  was  espe- 
cially one  of  the  king’s  immediate  military  or 
household  servants,  and  invested  with  certain  power 
or  influence  on  that  ground,  therefore  its  assump- 
tion away  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court  was 
pi’ohibited,  except  to  individuals  otherwise  well 
known  from  their  personal  rank  and  station.  3dly. 
When  Armiger  declares  I am  wrong  in  sayiniif 
“ That  the  collar  was  assumed,"  I have  every  reason 
to  believe  I am  still  right.  I may  admit  that,  if 
it  was  literally  a livery,  it  would  be  worn  only  by 
those  to  whom  the  king  gave  it ; but  my  present 
impression  is,  that  it  was  termed  the  king’s  livery, 
as  being  of  the  pattern  which  was  originally  distri- 
buted by  the  king,  or  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
his  father,  to  his  immediate  adherents,  but  which 
was  afterwards  assumed  by  all  who  were  anxious 
to  assert  their  loyalty,  or  distinguish  their  parti- 
zanship  as  true  Lancastrians ; so  that  the  statute 
of  2 Hen.  IV.  was  rendered  necessary  to  restrain 
its  undue  and  extravagant  assumption,  for  sundry 
good  political  reasons,  some  notion  of  which  may 
be  gathered  by  perusing  the  poem  on  the  deposi- 
tion of  Richard  II.  published  by  the  Camden  So- 
ciety. And,  4thly,  Where  Armiger  disputes  my 
conclusion,  that  the  assumers  were,  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  those  who  were  attached  to  the 
royal  household  or  service,  it  will  be  perceived,  by 
what  I have  already  stated,  that  I still  adhere  to 
that  conclusion.  I do  not,  therefore,  admit  that 
the  statute  of  2 Henry  IV.  shows  me  to  be  incor- 
rect in  any  one  of  those  four  particulars.  Armi- 
ger next  proceeds  to  allude  to  Manlius  Torquatus, 
who  won  and  wore  the  golden  tore  of  a vanquished 
Gaul : but  this  story  only  goes  to  prove  that  the 
collar  of  the  Roman  torquuti  originated  in  a totally 
different  way  from  the  Lancastrian  collar  of  livery. 
Armiger  goes  (>n  to  enumerate  the  several  deriva- 
tions of  the  Collar  of  Esses — from  the  initial  letter 
of  Soverayne,  from  St.  Simplicius,  from  St.  Crispin 
and  St.  Crispinian,  the  martyrs  of  Soissons,  from 
the  Counte.ss  of  Salisbury,  from  the  word  Souvenez, 
and,  lastly,  from  the  office  of  Seneschallus,  or 
Steward  of  England,  held  by  John  of  Ghent, — 
which  is,  as  he  says,  “ Mr.  Nichols’s  notion,”  liut 
the  whole  of  which  he  stigmatises  alike  “as  mere 
monkish  or  heraldic  gossip;”  and,  finally,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  unfold  his  own  recondite  discovery,  “viz. 
that  it  comes  from  the  S-shaped  lever  upon  the  bit 
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of  the  bridle  of  the  war  steed,”  — a conjecture 
which  will  assuredly  have  fewer  adherents  than 
any  one  of  its  predecessors.  But  now  comes  forth 
the  disclosure  of  what  school  of  heraldry  this 
Armigeb  is  the  champion.  He  is  one  who  can 
tell  us  of  “ many  more  rights  and  privileges  than 
are  dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  either  of  the  court 
of  St.  James’s  or  the  college  of  St.  Bennet’s  Hill!  ” 
In  short,  he  is  the  mouthpiece  of  “ the  Baronets’ 
Committee  for  Privileges.”  And  this  is  the  law 
which  he  lays  down : — 

“ The  persons  now  privileged  to  wear  the  ancient 
golden  collar  of  SS.  are  the  equites  aurati,  or  knights 
(chevaliers)  in  the  British  monarchy,  a body  which  in- 
cludes all  the  hereditary  order  of  baronets  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  such  of  their  eldest 
sons,  being  of  age,  as  choose  to  claim  inauguration  as 
knights.” 

Here  we  have  a full  confession  of  a large  part 
of  the  faith  of  the  Baronets’  Committee,  — a com- 
mittee of  which  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
lent  their  names  to  it  are  probably  by  this  time 
heartily  ashamed.  It  is  the  doctrine  held  forth  in 
several  works  on  the  Baronetage  compiled  by  a 
person  calling  himself  “ Sir  Bichard  Broun,”  of 
whom  we  read  in  Dodd’s  Baronetage^  that  “ pre- 
vious to  succeeding  his  father,  he  demanded  in- 
auguration as  a knight,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
baronet’s  eldest  son  ; but  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
having  refused  to  present  him  to  the  Queen  for 
that  purpose,  he  assumed  the  title  of  ‘ Sir,’  and 
the  addition  of  ‘Eques  Auratus,’  in  June,  1842.” 
So  we  see  that  Armigeb  and  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain  are  at  variance  as  to  part  of  the  law  above 
cited ; and  so,  it  might  be  added,  have  been  other 
legal  authorities,  to  the  privileges  asserted  by  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  said  committee.  But  that  is  a 
long  story,  on  which  I do  not  intend  here  to  enter. 
I had  not  forgotten  that  in  one  of  the  publications 
of  Sir  Richard  Broun  the  armorial  coat  of  the 
premier  baronet  of  each  division  is  represented  en- 
circled with  a Collar  of  Esses;  but  I should  never 
have  thought  of  alluding  to  this  freak,  except  as  an 
amusing  instance  of  fantastic  assumption.  I will 
now  confine  myself  to  what  has  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  “Notes  and  Queries  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, to  the  unfounded  assertion  of  Armiger 
in  p.  194.,  “that  the  golden  Collar  of  SS.  was  the 
undoubted  badge  or  mark  of  a knight,  eques  aura- 
tus which  he  follows  up  by  the  dictum  already 
quoted,  that  “ the  persons  now  privileged  to  wear 
the  ancient  golden  Collar  of  SS.  are  the  equites 
aurati."  I believe  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
knights  were  equites  aurati,  because  they  wore 
golden  or  gilt  spurs ; certainly  it  was  not  because 
they  wore  golden  collars,  as  Armiger  seems  to 
wish  us  to  believe : and  the  best  proof  that  the 
Collar  of  Esses  was  not  the  badge  of  a knight,  as 
such,  at  the  time  when  such  collars  were  most 
worn,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  is  this  — that  the 


monumental  effigies  and  sepulchral  brasses  of  many 
knights  at  that  time  are  still  extant  which  have  no 
Collar  of  Esses ; whilst  the  Collar  of  Esses  appears 
only  on  the  figures  of  a limited  number,  who  were 
undoubtedly  such  as  wished  to  profess  their  espe- 
cial adherence  to  the  royal  House  of  Lancaster. 

John  Gough  Nichols. 


SIR  GREGORY  NORTON,  BART. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  216.) 

The  creation  of  the  baronetcy  of  Norton,  of 
Rotherfield,  in  East  Tysted,  co.  Hants,  took  place 
in  the  person  of  Sir  Richard  Norton,  of  Rother- 
field, Kt.,  23d  May,  1622,  and  expired  with  him 
on  his  death  without  male  issue  in  1652. 

The  style  of  Baronet,  in  the  case  of  Sir  Gregory 
Norton,  the  regicide,  was  an  assumption  not  un- 
common in  those  days  ; as  in  the  case  of  Prettyman 
of  Lodington,  and  others. 

The  regicide  in  his  will  styles  himself  “ Sir 
Richard  Norton,  of  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  Bart.”  It  bears  date  12th 
March,  1651,  and  was  proved  by  his  relict.  Dame 
Martha  Norton,  24th  Sept.,  1652.  He  states  that 
his  land  at  Penn,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  was  mort- 
gaged, and  mentions  his  “ disobedient  son,  Henrie 
N orton  ; ” and  desires  his  burial-place  may  be  at 
Richmond,  co.  Surrey. 

The  descent  of  Gregory  Norton  is  not  known. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  his  connexion  with  the 
Rotherfield  or  Southwick  Nortons.  His  assump- 
tion of  the  title  was  not  under  any  claim  he  could 
have  had,  real  or  iinaginaiy,  connected  with  the 
Rotherfield  patent ; for  he  uses  the  title  at  the 
same  time  with  Sir  Richard  of  Rotherfield,  whose 
will  is  dated  26th  July,  1652,  and  not  proved  till 
5th  Oct.,  1652,  when  Sir  Gregory  was  dead : and, 
what  is  singular,  the  will  of  Sir  Richard  was  proved 
by  his  brother,  John  Norton,  by  the  style  of 
Baronet,  to  which  he  could  have  had  no  pretension, 
as  Sir  Richard  died  without  male  issue,  and  there 
was  no  limitation  of  the  patent  of  1622  on  failure 
of  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the  grantee.  G. 


SHAKSPEARe’s  word  “ DELIGHTED.” 

That  the  Shakspearian  word  delighted  might,  as 
far  as  its  form  goe.s,  mean  “ endowed  with  delight,” 
“full  of  delight,”  I should  readily  concede;  but 
this  meaning  would  suit  neither  the  passasre  in 
Measure  for  Measure,  — “ the  delighted  spirit,” — 
nor  (satisfixctorily)  that  in  Othello,  — “delighted 
beauty.”  Whether,  therefore,  delighted  be  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  delectus  or  not,  I still  believe 
that  it  means  “ refined,”  “ dainty,”  “ delicate ; ” a 
sense  which  is  curiously  adapted  to  each  of  the 
three  places.  This  will  not  be  questioned  with  re- 
spect to  the  second  and  third  passages  cited  by 
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Mb.  Hickson:  and  the  following  citations  will,  I 
think,  prove  the  point  as  effectually  for  the  passage 
of  Measure  for  Measure  : 

1.  “ Fine  apparition.” — Tempest,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

2.  “ Spirit,  yine  spirit.” — Ditto. 

3.  “Delicate  Ariel.”  — Ditto. 

4.  “ And,  for  thou  wast  a spirit  too  delicate. 

To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorred  commands.” 

Ditto. 

5.  “ Fine  Ariel." — Ditto. 

6.  “ ^ly  delicate  Ariel.” — Ditto.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

7.  “ Why  that’s  my  dainty  Ariel.” — Ditto.  Act  v. 
sc.  1. 

I do  not  know  the  precise  nature  of  the  “ old 
authorities  ” which  Mil.  Singer  opposes  to  my 
conjecture  : but  may  we  not  demur  to  the  conclu- 
siveness of  any  “old  authorities”  on  such  a point? 
Etymology  seems  to  be  one  of  the  developing 
sciences,  in  which  we  know  more,  and  better,  than 
our  forefathers,  as  our  descendants  will  know  more, 
and  better,  than  we  do. 

To  end  with  a brace  of  queries.  Are  not  delicice, 
delicatus,  more  probably  from  deligere  than  from 
delicere  ? And  whence  comes  the  word  dainty  f 
I cannot  believe  in  the  derivation  from  dens,  “a 
tooth.”  B.  li.  Kennedy. 


AEROSTATION. 

Your  correspondent  C.  B.  M.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  199.) 
will  find  a long  article  on  Aerostation  in  Bees’ 
Cyclopatdia ; but  his  inquiry  reminds  me  of  a con- 
versation 1 had  with  the  late  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle, 
about  a year  before  his  death.  He  wished  to  con- 
sult me  on  the  subject  of  flying  by  mechanical 
means,  and  that  I should  assist  him  in  some  of  his 
arrangements.  He  had  devoted  many  years  of  his 
life  to  the  consideration  of  this  .subject,  and  made 
numerous  experiments  at  gi-eat  cost,  which  induced 
him  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  enabling  man 
to  fly  by  means  of  artificial  wings.  However 
visionary  this  idea  might  be,  he  had  collected  in- 
numerable and  exti-emely  interesting  data,  having 
examined  the  anatomical  structure  of  almost  every 
winged  thing  in  the  creation,  and  compared  the 
weight  of  the  body  with  the  area  of  the  wings 
when  expanded  in  the  act  of  volitation  ; as  well 
as  the  natural  habits  of  birds,  insects,  bats,  and 
fishes,  with  reference  to  their  powers  of  flying  and 
duration  of  flight. 

These  notes  would  form  a valuable  addition  to 
natural  history,  whatever  might  be  thought  of  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  collected,  during  a 
period  of  thirty  years ; and  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted they  were  never  published.  His  own 
opinion  was,  that  the  publication,  during  his  life, 
would  injure  his  practice  as  a physician.  It  would 
be  impossible  without  the  aid  of  diagrams,  and  I 
do  not  remember  sufficient,  to  explain  his  mecha- 
nical contrivances  ; but  the  general  principle  was. 


to  suspend  the  man  under  a kind  of  flat  parachute 
of  extremely  thin  feather-edge  boards,  with  a power 
of  adjusting  the  angle  at  which  it  was  placed,  and 
allowing  the  man  the  full  use  of  his  arms  and  legs 
to  work  any  machinery  placed  beneath  ; the  area 
of  the  parachute  being  pi-oportioned,  as  in  birds, 
to  the  weight  of  the  man,  who  was  to  start  from 
the  top  of  a high  tower,  or  some  elevated  position, 
flying  against  the  wind.  Henry  Wilkinson. 

Brompton. 


Brplic^  to  iHtnor  caucric^. 

Long  Lonliin  (Vol.  ii.,p.  168.). — If  Seledcus  will 
refer  to  Mr.  Chamber’s  Collection  of  Scottish  Ballads, 
he  will  find  there  the  whole  story  under  the  name 
of  Lammilsin,  of  which  Lonkin  appears  to  me  to 
be  a corruption.  In  the  6th  verse  it  is  rendered  : 
“ He  said  to  his  ladye  fair. 

Before  he  gaed  abuird. 

Beware,  beware  o’  Lammilsin  ! 

For  he  lyeth  in  the  wudde.” 

Then  the  story  goes  on  to  state  that  Lammilsin 
crept  in  at  a little  shot  window,  and  after  some 
conversation  with  the  “fause  nourrice”  they  de- 
cide to 

“ Stab  the  babe,  and  make  it  cry. 

And  that  will  bring  her  down.” 

Which  being  done,  they  murder  the  unhappy  lady. 
Shortly  after.  Lord  Weirie  comes  home,  and  has 
the  “ fause  nourrice”  burnt  at  the  stake.  From 
the  circumstance  that  the  name  of  the  husband  of  the 
murdered  lady  wasWeirie,  it  is  conjectured  that  this 
tragedy  took  place  at  Balwearie  Castle,  in  Fife, 
and  the  old  people  about  there  constantly  affirm 
that  it  really  occurred.  I am  not  aware  that  there 
exists  any  connection  between  the  hero  of  this 
story  and  the  nursery  rhyme;  for,  as  I before  stated, 
I think  Lonkin  a corruption  of  Lammilsin. 

H.  H.  C. 

Rowley  Rowley  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  74.). — Andre  Val- 
ladier,  who  died  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  a popular  preacher  and  tlie  king’s 
almoner.  He  gained  great  applause  for  his  funeral 
oration  on  Henry  IV.  In  his  sermon  for  the 
second  Sunday  in  Lent  (Bouen,  16’28),  he  says  : — ■ 

“ Le  p.aon  est  gentll  et  miste,  bien  que  par  la  par- 
faite  beaute  de  sa  hoiippe,  par  la  rarete  et  noblesse  de 
sa  teste,  par  la  gentilesse  et  nettete  de  son  con,  par 
rornement  de  ses  pennes  et  par  la  majeste  de  tout  le 
reste  de  son  corps,  il  ravit  tons  ceux  qni  le  eontem- 
plent  attcntlvemeiit ; toutefois  au  rencontre  de  sa  fe- 
melle,  pour  I’attirer  a son  amour,  il  deploye  sa  pompe, 
fait  montrer  et  parade  de  son  plumage  bizarre,  et 
RioLLE  piOLLE  SC  preseute  a elle  avec  piafe,  et  luy  donne 
la  plus  belle  visee  de  sa  roue,  De  mesme  ce  Dieu  ad- 
mirable, amoreux  des  hommes,  pour  nous  ravir  d’amour 
a soy,  desploye  le  lustre  de  ses  plus  accomplies  beautez, 
et  comme  uu  amant  transporte  de  sa  bienairaee  se 
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montre  pour  nous  allecher  a cette  transformation  de 
nous  en  iuy,  de  nostre  misere  en  sa  gloire.” — Ap.  Pre- 
dicatoriana, 'p,  132—3:  Dijon,  1841. 

H.  B.  C. 

Guy's  Armonr  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  55,  187.).  — With 
respect  to  the  armour  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  your  correspondent  Naso 
is  referred  to  Grose’s  Military  Antiquities,  .vol.  ii. 
pi.  42.,  where  he  will  find  an  engraving  of  a bascinet 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  much  dilapidated,  but 
having  still  a fragment  of  the  moveable  vizor  ad- 
hering to  the  pivot  on  which  it  worked.  Whether 
this  interesting  relic  is  still  at  Warwick  Castle  or 
not,  I cannot  pretend  to  say,  as  I was  unfortunately 
prevented  joining  the  British  Archteological  Asso- 
ciation at  the  Warwick  congress  in  1847,  and  have 
never  visited  that  part  of  the  country ; but  the 
bascinet  which  was  there  in  Grose’s  time  was  at 
least  of  the  date  of  Guido  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  the  builder  of  Guy’s  Tower,  who  died  in 
1315,  and  who  has  always  been  confounded  with 
the  fabulous  Guy : and  if  it  has  disappeared,  we 
liave  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  only  sj)ecimen  of  an 
English  bascinet  of  that  period  that  I am  aware  of 
in  this  country.  J.  11.  Blanche. 

Alarm  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  151.  183.).  — The  origin 
of  this  word  appears  to  be  the  Italian  cry,  alTarme  ; 
gridare  alTarme  is  to  give  the  alarm.  Hence  the 
French  alarme,  and  from  the  French  is  borrowed 
the  English  word.  Alarum  for  alarm,  is  merely  a 
corruption  produced  by  mispronunciation.  The 
letters  I and  r before  m are  difficult  to  pronounce  ; 
and  they  are  in  general,  according  to  the  refined 
standard  of  our  pronunciation,  so  far  softened  as 
only  to  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel.  In  pro- 
vincial pronunciation,  however,  the  force  of  the 
former  letter  is  often  preserved,  and  the  pronun- 
ciation is  facilitated  by  the  insertion  of  a vowel 
before  the  final  m.  The  Irish,  in  particular,  adopt 
this  mode  of  pronouncing  ; even  in  public  speaking 
they  say  callum,  jirrmn,  farrum,  for  calm,  firm, 
farm.  The  old  word  clirisom  for  chrism,  is  an 
analogous  change  : the  Italians  have  in  like  manner 
lengthened  clirisma  into  cresima ; the  French  have 
softened  it  into  chreme.  L. 

Alarm.  — -It  is  in  favour  of  tlie  derivation  d 
Tarme  that  the  Italian  is  allarme  ; some  dictionaries 
even  have  dare  alTarme,  with  the  apostrophe,  for 
to  give  alarm.  It  is  against  it  that  the  German 
word  Larm  is  used  precisely  as  the  English  alarm. 
Your  correspondent  CH.  thinks  the  French  deri- 
vation suspiciously  ingenious  : here  I must  differ  ; 

I think  it  suspiciously  obvious.  I will  give  him  a 
suggestion  which  I think  really  suspiciously  in- 
genious ; in  fact,  had  not  the  opportunity  occurred 
for  illustrating  ingenuity,  I should  not  have  ven- 
tured it.  May  it  not  be  that  alarme  and  allarme 
is  formed  in  the  obvious  way,  as  to  arms ; while 
alarum  and  Ldrm  are  wholly  unconnected  with 


them  ? May  it  not  sometimes  happen  that,  by  ' 
coincidence,  the  same  sounds  and  meanings  go 
together  in  different  languages  without  community 
of  origin  ? ^ Is  it  not  possible  that  larum  and  Ldrm 
are  imitations  of  the  stroke  and  subsequent  re- 
sonance of  a large  bell?  Denoting  the  continued 
sound  of  m by  m-m-m,  I think  that  Irm-m-m-lrm- 
m-m-lrm-m-m  &c.,  is  as  good  an  imitation  of  a 
large  bell  at  some  distance  as  letters  can  make. 
And  in  the  old  English  use  of  the  word,  the 
alarum  refers  more  often  to  a bell  than  to  any 
thing  else. 

^ The  introduction  of  the  military  word  into 
English  can  be  traced,  as  to  time,  with  a certain 
probability.  In  1579,  Thomas  Digges  published 
his  Arithmeticall  Militare  Treatise  named  Stratio- 
ticos,  which  he  informs  us  is  mainly  the  writing  of 
his  father,  Leonard  Digges.  At  page  170.  "the 
father  seems  to  finish  with  “and  so  I mean  to 
finishe  this  treatise : while  the  so7i,  as  we  must 

suppose,  adds  p.  171.  and  what  follows.  In  the 
father’s  part  the  word  alarm  is  not  mentioned,  that 
I can  find.  If  it  occurred  anywhere,  it  would  be 
in  describing  the  duties  of  the  scout-master  ,•  but 
here  we  have  nothing  but  warning  and  surprise, 
never  alarm.  But  in  the  son  s appendix,  the  word 
alarme  does  occur  twice  in  one  page  (173.).  It 
also  occurs  in  the  body  of  the  second  edition  of 
the  book,  when  of  course  it  is  the  son  who  inserts 
it.  We  may  say  then,  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
military  technical  term  was  introduced  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This,  I suspect,  j 
is  too  late  to  allow  us  to  supjiose  that  the  ver-  ' 
nacular  force  which  Shakspeare  takes  it  to  have,  ! 
could  have  been  gained  for  it  by  the  time  he 
wrote.  ! 

The  second  edition  was  published  in  1590 ; 
about  this  time  the  spelling  of  the  English  lan- 
guage made  a very  rapid  approach  to  its  jiresent 
form.  This  is  seen  to  a remarkable  extent  in  the 
two  editions  of  the  Stratioticos ; in  the  first,  the  ! 
commanding  officer  of  a regiment  is  always  cor-  \ 
ronel,  in  the  second  collonel.  But  the  most  striking  j 
instance  I now  remember,  is  the  following.  In 
the  first  edition  of  Kobert  Recorde’s  c£tle  of 
Knowledge  (1556)  occurs  the  following  tetra- 
stich : — ■ 

“ If  reasons  reache  transcende  the  skye, 

Why  shoukle  it  then  to  earthe  be  bonnde  ? 

Tlie  witte  is  wronged  and  leadde  awrye, 

If  mynde  be  maried  to  the  grounde.” 

In  the  second  edition  (1596)  the  above  is  spelt 
as  we  shoulfl  now  do  it,  except  in  having  slue  and 
aicrie. 

Prelates  of  France  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  182.). — In  answ'er 
to  a Minor  Query  of  P.  C.  S.  S.,  I can  inform  him 
that  I have  in  my  possession,  if  it  be  of  any  use  to  ' 
him,  a manu.scrij)t  entitled  Tableau  de  T Ordre  re-  ; 
ligieux  en  France,  avant  et  deqmis  T Edit  de  1768,  | 
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containing  the  liouses,  number  of  religions,  and 
revenues,  and  the  several  dioceses  in  which  they 
were  to  be  found.  M. 

Mklgham  House,  Newbury,  Berks. 

Habei-dusliei'  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  167.). — 

“ Ilaberdaslier,  a retailer  of  goods,  a dealer  in  small 
wares;  T.  haubvertausclier,  from  haah ; B.  have;  It. 
hnveri,  haberi,  goods,  wares  ; and  tauscher,  vertciuscher. 
a dealer,  an  exchanger;  G.  tuiskar ; D.  tusher ; B. 
tiiischer.” 

I This  derivation  of  the  term  haherdasher  is  from 
IViomsoHS  Etymons,  and  seems  to  be  satisfactory. 

Haherdascher  was  the  name  of  a trade  at  least 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  decide  what  was  the  sort  of  trade  or  busi- 
ness then  carried  on  under  that  name.  Any  eluci- 
dation of  that  point  would  be  very  acceptable.  A. 

Rapido  contrarius  orhi"  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  120.). — 
No  answer  having  appeared  to  the  inquiry  of  N.  B., 
it  may  be  stated  that,  in  Hartshorne’s  Booh- 
Rarities  of  Cambridge,  mention  is  made  of  a 
painting,  in  Emanuel  College,  of  “Abp.  Sancroft, 
sitting  at  a writing-table,  with  arms,  and  motto, 
Rupido  contrarius  orbi.  P.  P.  Lens,  F.  L.” 

Br.ayley,  in  his  Concise  Account  of  Lambeth 
Palace,  describes  a ])ortrait,  in  the  vestry,  of  “A 
young  man  in  a clei'ical  habit,  or  rather  that  of  a 
student,  with  a motto  beneath,  ‘ Rapido  contr.ariuin 
orbo'”  (whether  the  motto,  as  thus  given,  is  the 
printer’s  or  the  painter’s  error  does  not  appear), 
“ suppi'sed  to  be  Abp.  Sancroft  when  young. — 
Date  1650.”  G.  A.  S. 

Robertson  of  Mnirtorvn  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  135.).  — 
C.  R.  M.  will  6nd  a pedigree  of  the  family  of  Ro- 
bertson of  Muirton  in  a small  duodecimo  entitled  ; 

“ The  History  and  Martial  Atcbievcmeiits  of  the 
Robertsons  of  Strowan.  Edinburgh  : printed  for  and 
by  .-\lex.  Robertson  in  Mnrison’s  Close  ; where  Sub- 
scril)ers  may  call  for  their  copies.” 

Tlie  date  of  publication  is  not  given  ; I think, 
however,  it  must  have  been  printed  soon  after  1st 
January  1771,  which  is  the  latest  dale  in  the  body 
of  the  work. 

j The  greater  portion  of  the  volume  is  occupied 
I with  the  ])oems  of  Alexander  Robertson  of  Strowan, 
who  died  in  1749.  A.  R.  X. 

Paisley. 

“ Voh'  me  tangere"  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  153.). — The  fol- 
lowing list  of  some  of  the  painters  of  this  subject 
may  assist  B.  R. : — 

Timoteo  delle  Vite  — for  St.  Angelo  at  Cogli. 

1 Titian  — formerly  in  the  Orleans  collection,  and 
j engraved  by  N.  Tardien,  in  the  Crozat  Gallery. 
Ippolito  Scarsella  (Lo  Scarsellino)  — for  St. 
Nicolo  Ferrara. 

j Cristoforo  Roncalli  (T1  Cav.  delle  Pomarance) 
; — for  the  Eremitani  at  St.  Severino. 


Lucio  Massari  — for  the  Celestini,  Bologna. 

Francesco  Boni  (II  Gobbino)  — for  the  Domi- 
nicani,  Faenza.  I.  Z.  P. 

Clergy  sold  for  Slaves  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  51.).  — Mr. 
S.'xxsoM  will  find  in  the  Cromwellian  Diary  of 
Thomas  Burton,  iv.  255.  273.  301  — 305.,  ample 
material  for  an  answer  to  his  question  respecting 
the  sale  of  any  of  the  loyal  party  for  slaves  during 
the  rebellion. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  clergymen  having 
been  sold  as  slaves  to  Algiers  or  Barbadoes.  Drs. 
Beale,  Martin,  and  Sterne,  heads  of  colleges,  were 
threatened  with  this  outrage  (see  Querela  Can- 
tabrigiensis  appended  to  the  Mercurius  Rusticus 
p.  184.).  In  the  life  of  Dr.  John  Barwick,  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  Querela  (in  the  Eng.  transl. 
p.  42.),  the  story  is  thus  told  : 

“ The  rebels  at  that  time  threatened  some  of  their 
greatest  men  and  most  learned  heads  (such  as  Dr. 
William  Beale,  Dr.  Edward  Martin,  and  Dr.  Richard 
Sterne)  transportation  into  the  isles  of  America,  or  even 
to  the  barbarian  Turks  : for  these  great  men,  and  several 
other  very  eminent  divines,  were  kept  close  prisoners 
in  a ship  on  the  Thames,  under  the  batches,  almost 
killed  with  stench,  hunger,  and  watching ; and  treated 
by  the  senseless  mariners  with  more  insolence  than  if 
they  had  been  the  vilest  slaves,  or  had  been  confined 
there  for  some  infamous  robbery  or  murther.  Nay,  one 
Rigby,  a scoundrel  of  the  very  dregs  of  the  parliament 
rebels,  did  at  that  time  expose  these  venerable  persons  to 
sale,  and  would  actually  h ive  sold  them  for  slaves,  if  any 
one  would  have  bought  them." 

In  a note,  it  is  added  that  Rigby  moved  twice  in 
the  Long  Parliament, 

“ That  those  lords  and  gentlemen  who  were  prisoners, 
should  be  sold  as  slaves  to  Argiere,  or  sent  to  the  new 
plantations  in  the  West  Indies,  because  he  had  con- 
tracted with  two  merchants  for  that  purpose.” 

Col.  Rigby,  so  justly  denounced  by  Barwick,  sat  in 
the  Long  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Wigan, 
and  in  the  parliament  of  1658-9  represented  Lan- 
cashire. He  was  a native  of  Preston,  was  bred  to 
the  law,  and  held  a colonel’s  rank  in  the  patdia- 
mentary army.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  of 
sequestrators  for  Lancashire,  served  at  the  siege  of 
Latham  House,  and  in  1649  was  created  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  but  was  superseded  by  Cromwell. 

Calamy,  the  historian  and  chaplain  of  the  Non- 
conformists, treated  Walker’s  statement  quoted  by 
Mr.  Sansom  as  a fiction,  and  advised  him  to  ex- 
punge the  passage.  See  his  Church  and  Dissent- 
ers compared  as  to  Persecution,  1719,  pp.  40,  41. 

A.  B.  R. 

North  Side  of  Churchyards  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  55. 
I 189.).  — One  of  your  writers  has  recently  en- 
1 deavoured  to  explain  the  popular  dislike  to  burial 
I on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  by  reference  to 
I the  place  of  the  chiirchv.ard  cross,  the  sunniness, 
1 and  the  greater  resort  of  the  people  to  the  south. 
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These  are  not  only  meagre  reasons,  but  they  are 
incorrect. 

The  doctrine  of  regions  was  coeval  with  the 
death  of  Our  Lord.  I’he  east  was  the  realm  of  the 
oracles ; the  especial  Throne  of  God.  The  west 
was  the  domain  of  the  people ; the  Galilee  of  all 
nations  was  there.  The  south,  the  land  of  the 
mid-day,  was  sacred  to  things  heavenly  and  divine. 
The  north  was  the  devoted  region  of  Satan  and  his 
hosts ; the  lair  of  demons,  and  their  haunt.  In 
some  of  our  ancient  churches,  over  against  the  font, 
and  in  the  northern  %valls,  thei’e  was  a devil’s  door. 

It  was  thrown  open  at  every  baptism  for  the 
escape  of  the  fiend,  and  at  all  other  seasons  care- 
fully closed.  Hence  came  the  old  dislike  to  se- 
pulture at  the  north.  K.  S.  Hawker. 

Morwenstow,  Cornwall. 

Sir  John  Perrot  (V ol.  ii.,  p.  217.). — This  Query 
surprises  me.  Sir  John  Perrot  was  not  governor 
of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  your 
correspondent  E.  N.  W.  is  mistaken  in  his  belief 
that  Sir  John  was  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. He  was  convicted  of  treason  16th  June, 
1592,  and  died  in  the  Tower  in  September  follow- 
ing. In  the  British  Plutarch,  3rd  edit.,  1791, 
vol.  i.  p.  121.,  is  The  Life  of  Sir  John  Perrot. 
The  authorities  given  are  Cos’s  History  of  Ireland; 
Life  of  Sir  John  Perrot,  8vo.,  1728  ; Biographia 
Britannica ; Salmon’s  Chronological  History ; to 
which  I may  add  the  following  references : — 
Howell’s  State  Trials,  i.  1315 ; Camden’s  Annals ; 
Naunton’s  Fragmenta  Regalia ; Lloyd’s  State 
Worthies;  Nash’s  Worcestershire ; Strype’s  Eccle- 
siastical Memorials,  iii.  297. ; Strype’s  Annals,  iii. 
337.  398 — 404. ; Stradling  Letters, 48 — 50.;  N are’s 
Life  of  Lord  Burghley,  iii.  407. ; Fourth  Report  of 
Deputy  Keeper  of  Public  Records,  Appendix,  ii. 
281.  Dean  Swift,  in  his  Introduction  to  Polite 
Conversation,  says, — 

“ Sir  John  Perrot  was  the  first  man  of  quality  whom 
I find  upon  the  record  to  have  sworn  liy  God’s  wounds. 
He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabetli,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  a natural  son  of  Henry  VIII.,  who 
might  also  have  been  his  instructor.” 

C.  H.  Cooper. 

Cambridge,  August  31.  1850. 

Coins  of  Constantins  II.  — The  coins  of  this 
prince  are,  from  their  titles  being  identical  with 
those  of  his  cousin,  very  difficult  to  be  distin- 
guished. My  only  guide  is  the  portrait.  Gallus 
died  at  twenty-nine ; and  we  may  suppose  that  his 
coins  would  present  a more  youthful  portrait  than 
Constantins  II.  The  face  of  Constantius  is  long 
and  thin,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  royal  diadem. 
The  youthful  head  resembling  Constantius  the 
Great  with  the  laurel  crown.  Rev.  Two  military 
figures  standing,  with  spears  and  bucklers,  be- 
tween them  two  standards..  Ex.  smn  B.,  I have 


arranged  in  my  cabinet,  how  far  rightly  I know 
not,  as  that  of  Gallus.  E.S.T. 

'■'•She  7ie’er  loith  treacherous  Kiss"  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  136.).  — C.  A.  H.  will  find  the  lines, — 

“ She  ne’er  with  trait’rous  kiss,”  &c. 

in  a poem  named  “Woman,”  2nd  ed.  p.  34.,  by 
Eaton  Stannard  Barrett,  Esq.,  published  in  1818, 
by  Henry  Colburn,  Conduit  street.  E.  D.  B. 

California  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  132.). — Your  corre- 
spondentE.  N.  W.  will  find  earlier  anticipations  of 
“ the  golden  harvest  now  gathering  in  California,” 
in  vol.  iii.  of  Ilahluyt's  Voyages,  p.  440-42.,  where 
an  account  is  given  of  Sir  E.  Drake’s  taking  pos- 
session of  Nova  Albion. 

“ There  is  no  part  of  earth  here  to  bee  taken  up, 
wherein  there  is  not  speeiall  likelihood  of  gold  or  silver.  ” 

In  Callendar’s  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  303.,  and  other 
collections  containing  Sir  F.  Drake’s  voyage  to  Ma- 
gellanica,  there  is  the  same  notice.  The  earth  of 
the  country  seemed  to  promise  very  rich  veins  of 
gold  and  silver,  there  being  hardly  any  digging 
without  throwing  up  some  of  the  ores  of  them. 

T.  J. 

Bishops  and  their  Precedence  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  9. 76.) 
— The  precedence  of  bishops  is  regulated  by  the 
act  of  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10.,  “ for  placing  of  the 
Lords.”  Bishops  are,  in  fact,  temporal  barons, 
and,  as  stated  in  Stephen’s  Blackstone,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  5,  6.,  sit  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  right  of  suc- 
cession to  certain  ancient  b.aronies  annexed,  or 
supposed  to  be  annexed,  to  their  episcopal  lands ; 
and  as  they  have  in  addition  high  spiritual  rank,  it 
is  but  right  they  should  have  place  before  those 
who,  in  temporal  rank  only,  are  equal  to  them. 
This  is,  in  effect,  the  meaning  of  the  reasongiven  by 
Coke  in  part  iii.  of  the  Institutes,  p.  361.  ed.  1670, 
where,  after  noticing  the  precedence  amongst  the 
bishops  themselves,  namely,  1.  The  Bishop  of 
London,  2.  The  Bishop  of  Durham,  3.  The 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  observes : 

“ But  the  other  bishops  have  place  above  all  the 
barons  of  the  realm,  because  they  hold  their  bishop- 
ricks  of  the  king  per  baroniam  ; but  they  give  place  to 
viscounts,  earls,  marquesses,  and  dukes.” 

Aeun. 

Elizabeth  and  Isabel  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  439.  488.). — 
The  title  of  .dSlius  Antonins  Nebressengis’s  his- 
tory is.  Rerum  a Fernando  et  Elisabe  Hispaniaram 
fcelicissimis  regibus  gestarum  Decades  dua.  J.  B. 

Dr.  Thomas  Bevers  Legal  Polity  of  Great 
Britain  (Vol.  i.,  p.  483.). — Is  J.  R.  aware  that 
the  principal  part  of  the  parish  of  Mortimer,  near 
Reading,  as  well  as  the  manorial  rights,  belongs  to 
a Richard  Benyon  de  Beauvoir,  Esq.,  residing  not 
very  far  from  that  spot,  at  Englefield  House,  about 
five  miles  on  the  Newbury  Road  from  Reading. 
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This  gentleman,  whose  original  name  was  Powlett 
I IVriglit,  took  the  name  of  De  Beauvoir  a few  years 
! back,  as  I understand,  from  succeeding  to  the  pro- 
I perty  of  his  relative,  a Mr.  Beevor  or  Bever.  This 
; gentleman  may,  perhaps,  be  enabled  to  throw  some 
; j light  upon  the  family  of  Dr.  Bever.  WP. 

I JEikon  Basilike  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  134.).- — I would  sug- 
I gest  to  A.  C.  that  the  circumstance  of  his  copy  of 
j this  work  bearing  on  its  cover  “ C.  11.,”  surmounted 
by  a crown,  may  not  be  indicative  of  its  having 
been  in  the  possession  of  royalty.  It  may  have 
been,  perhaps,  not  unusual  to  occasionally  so  dis- 
tinguish works  of  this  description  publislied  in  or 
about  that  year  (1660).  I have  a small  volume 
entitled  — 

“ The  History  of  His  SaCRed  Majesty  Charles  II. 
Bogun  from  the  Murder  of  Iiis  Royal  Father  of  Happy 
Memory,  and  continued  to  this  present  year,  1660,  hy 
a person  of  quality.  Printed  for  James  Davies,  and 
are  to  be  sold  at  the  Turk’s  Head  in  Ivy  Lane,  and  at 
the  Greyhound  in  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  1660.” 

This  volume  is  stamped  in  gold  on  both  covers 
with  C.  11.,  surmounted  by  a crown.  E.  B.  Price. 

Earl  of  Oxford's  Patent  (Yol.  ii.,  pp.  194.  235.). 
— Lord  Braybrooke  no  doubt  knows,  that  the 
preamble  to  the  patent  was  written  by  Dean  Swift. 
(See  Journal  to  Stella.)  I would  add,  in  reply 
to  O.  P.  Q.,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  assassin  and 
assassinate  are  properly  used  even  when  death  does 
not  ensue.  Not  so  murder  and  murderer,  which 
are  strict  terms  of  law  to  which  death  is  indis- 
pensable. C. 

Cave' s Historia  Litteraria  (Yol.  ii.,  p.  230.). — 
Part  I.  appeared  at  London,  1688.  An  Appendix, 
by  Wharton,  followed,  1689.  These  were  re- 
printed, Geneva,  1693.  Part  II.,  Lend.,  1698 ; 
repr.  Genev.,  1699.  The  whole  was  reprinted, 
Genev.,  1708  and  1720.  After  the  author’s  death 
a new  and  improved  edition  appeared,  Oxon., 
1740-43 ; rep.  Basil,  1741-45.  I give  the  date 
1708,  not  1705,  to  the  second  Geneva  impression, 
on  the  authority  of  Walch.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

Collections  of  Wills  have  always  been  regarded,  and 
very  justly  so,  as  among  the  most  valuable  materials 
which  exist  for  illustrating  the  social  condition  of  the 
people  at  the  period  to  which  they  belong.  Executed, 
as  they  must  be,  at  moments  the  most  solemn ; display- 
ing, as  we  cannot  but  believe  they  do,  the  real  feelings 
which  actuate  the  testators  ; and  having  for  their  object 
the  distribution  of  existing  property,  and  that  of  every 
possible  variety  of  description,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
alike  call  for  investigation,  and  are  calculated  to  repay 
any  labour  that  may  be  bestowed  upon  them.  It  is 
therefore,  perhaps,  somewhat  matter  of  surprise  that  the 


Camden  Society  sliould  not  hitlierto  have  printed  any 
of  this  interesting  class  of  documents  ; and  that  only 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  its  existence  it  should  have  given 
to  its  members  the  very  interesting  volume  of  Wilts  and 
Inventories  from  the  liegisters  of  the  Commissary  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  and  the  Archdeacon  of  Sudbury,  wliich  lias 
been  edited  for  the  Society  by  Mr.  Tymms,  the  active 
and  intelligent  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  tlie  Bury 
and  West  Sudblk  Arcliaiological  Institute.  Tlie  selec- 
tion contains  upwards  of  fifty  Wills,  dated  between 
1370  and  1649,  and  the  documents  are  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  brief  but  very  instructive  notes  ; and  as  the 
volume  is  rendered  more  useful  by  a series  of  very  com- 
plete indices,  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  as  satisfactory 
to  the  members  as  it  is  creditable  to  its  editor.  Mr. 
Tymms  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Way  and 
Mr.  J.  Gough  Nichols : we  are  sure  the  Camden 
Society  would  be  under  still  greater  obligations  to  those 
gentlemen  if  they  could  be  persuaded  to  undertake  the 
production  of  the  scries  of  Lambeth  Wills  which  was 
to  have  been  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Stapleton,  with 
Blr.  Way’s  assistance. 

When  the  proprietors  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  announced 
their  projected  improvements  in  that  periodical,  we 
expressed  our  confidence  that  they  would  really  and 
earnestly  put  forth  fresh  claims  to  the  favour  of  the 
public.  Our  anticipations  have  been  fully  realised. 
Each  succeeding  number  has  shown  increased  energy 
and  talent  in  the  “ discovery  and  establishment  of 
historical  truth  in  all  its  branches,”  and  that  the  con- 
ductors of  this  valuable  periodical,  the  only  “ Historical 
Review”  in  the  country,  continue  to  pursue  these  great 
objects  faithfully  and  honestly,  as  in  times  past,  but 
more  diligently  and  more  undividedly.  No  student  of 
English  history  can  now  dispense  with,  no  library  which 
places  historical  works  upon  its  shelves  can  now  be 
complete  without  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine  and  His- 
torical Review. 

We  have  received  the  following  Catalogues:  — 
G.  Willis’s  (Great  Piazza,  Covent  Garden)  Catalogue 
No.  41.  New  Series  of  Second-hand  Books,  Ancient 
and  Modern;  W.  S.  Lincoln’s  (Cheltenham  House, 
Westminster  Road)  Sixtieth  Catalogue  of  Cheap 
Second-hand  English  and  Foreign  Books;  C.  Hamilton’s 
(4.  Budge  Place,  City  Road)  Catalogue  No.  41.  of 
an  important  Collection  of  the  Cheapest  Tracts,  Books, 
Autographs,  Manuscripts,  Original  Drawings,  &c. 
ever  offered  for  sale. 


to  (Iorrc^jj0nUErtt^. 

Martens  or  Mertens  the  Printer.  Will  D.  L. 
kindly  furnish  us  with  a copy  of  the  Note  alluded  to  in 
his  valuable  communication  in  No.  42.  ? 

Junius  Identified.  Mr.  Taylor’s  Letter  on  his 
authorship  of  this  volume  is  unavoidably  postponed  until 
next  week. 

M.,  who  writes  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Thomas’s  Ac- 
count of  the  State  Paper  Office,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
a Calendar  of  the  documents  contained  in  that  depart- 
ment is  in  the  press. 
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SECOND  PART  OF  MR.  ARNOLD’S  GREEK  PROSE 

COMPOSITION. 

Now  Ready,  in  8?o.,  price  6s.  6<i. 

A PRACTICAL  USTTRODUCTION  TO 

GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  Part  Second. 
(On  the  PARTICLES  ) In  this  Part  the  Passages  for  Traosla- 
tion  are  of  considerable  length. 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kerchever  Arnold,  M.A. 

Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Rivsngtgns,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  and  Waterloo  Place. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

1.  The  SEVENTH  EDITION  of  the  FIRST 

PART.  la  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

2.  A practical  introduction  to 

GREEK  ACCIDENCE.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo,  d.?. 

3.  A PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  to 

GREEK  CONSTRUING.  6s.  6d. 

4.  The  FIRST  GREEK  BOOK ; upon  the 

plan  of  Henry’."!  First  Latin  Book.  5s.  (The  SECOND 
GREEK  BOOK  is  in  the  Press.) 


Just  Published,  price 

The  tippets  of  the  canons  ec- 

CLESIASTICAL.  With  illustrative  Woodcuts,  by  G.  J. 
French, 

Also,  by  the  same  author,  price  6d. 

HINTS  ON  THE  ARRANGEMENTS  OF 

COLOURS  IN  ancient  DECORATIVE  ART.  With 

some  observations  on  the  Theory  of  Compiementary  Colours. 

George  Bell,  186.  Fleet  Street. 


Illustrated  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  8vo.,  10s.  6d, 

rpHE  PRIMEVAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF 

i.  DENMARK. 

By  J.  J.  A.  WoRSAAE,  M.R.S.A.,  of  Copenhagen, 
Translated  and  applied  to  the  Illustration  of  similar  Remains  in 
England ; by  William  J,  Thoms,  Esq.,  F.S.A,,  Secretary  of  Jhe 
Camden  Society. 

John  Heney  Parker,  Oxford,  and  377.  Strand,  London. 


In  a few  days,  in  8vo., 


A 


RCH.EOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


The  Centrrd  Committee  of  the  Institute  have  considered  a 
Kesolution,  passed  at  a recent  meeting  of  ihe  British  Archaeolo- 
gical Association  at  Marschester,  August  24th.  in  reference  to  the 
expediency  of  promoting  a union  between  the  Association  and 
the  Institute.  The  Committee  desire  to  give  this  public  notice, 
that  they  are  ready,  a.s  they  have  always  been,  to  admit  members 
of  the  Association  desirous  of  joining  the  Institute.  They  have 
determined  accordingly,  that,  in  order  to  offer  reasonable  en- 
couragement to  the  members  of  the  Association,  they  shall  hence- 
forth be  eligible  without  the  payment  of  the  customary  entrance 
fee,  on  the  intimation  of  their  wish  to  the  Committee  to  be  pro- 
posed for  election.  Life-members  of  the  Association  shall  be 
eligible  as  lif-'-members  on  payment  of  half  the  usual  composition. 
All  members  of  the  Association  thus  elected  shall  likewise  have 
the  priv1i,?ge  of  acquiring  the  previous  publications  of  the  Insti- 
tme  at  the  price  to  original  subscribers. 


An  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  CENTURY 

QUESTION  ? to  which  is  added,  A Letter  to  the  Author 
of  “ Outlines  of  Astronomy,”  respecting  a certain  peculiarity  of 
the  Gregorian  System  of  Bissextile  compensation. 

“ Judido  perpende  : et  si  tibi  vera  videntur» 

Dede  Manus.” 

George  Bell,  186.  Fleet  Street. 


Second  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  12mo.,  3s.  cloth. 

The  bell  ; its  Origin,  Plistory,  and  Uses. 

By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Gatty,  Vicar  of  Ecdesheid, 

**  A new  and  revised  edition  of  a very  varied,  learned,  and 
amusing  essay  on  the  subject  of  Spectator* 

George  Bell,  J86.  Fleet  Street. 


Apartments  of  the  Institute, 

26,  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall,  Sept.  9,  I860. 

By  order  of  the  Central  Committeej 

H.  Bowyer  Lane,  Secretary. 


HANDBOOKS  FOR  THE  CLASSICAL  STt^DENT  ( WITH 
QUESTIONS).  Under  the  General  Superintendence  and 
Editorship  of  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold. 

I.  HANDBOOKS  of  HISTORY  and  GEO- 

GRAPHY.  From  the  German  of  PuTZ.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 

R. B.Paul. 

1.  Ancient  History,  6s.  6rf. ; 2.  Mediaeval  History,  4s.  Qd. ; 

S.  Modern  History,  5^  6si.  These  w'orks  have  been  already  trans- 
lated into  the  Swedish  and  Dutch  languages. 

II.  The  ATHENIAN  STAGE.  From  the 

German  of  Witzsckel.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Paul.  4s. 

III.  HANDBOOK  of  GRECIAN  ANTI- 

QUITIES.  35.6rf.  HANDBOOK  of  ROMAN  ANTIQUI- 
TIE''.  3.?.  6^f.  From  the  Swedish  of  Bojesen.  Translated  from 
Dr,  Hgffa’s  German  version  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Paul. 

IV.  HANDBOOKS  of  SYNONYMES : 

1.  Greek  Synonymes.  From  the  French  of  Pillon.  6s.  Qd. 

2.  Latin  Synonymes.  From  the  German  of  Doderlein,  7s.  6fif. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Arnold. 

V.  HANDBOOKS  of  VOCABULARY, 

1.  Greek  (in  the  press).  3.  French  (nearly  ready), 

2,  Latin.  4.  German  (nearly  ready). 


Just  Published,  Octavo  Edition,  plain,  I5s. ; Quarto  Edition,  hav- 
ing the  Plates  of  the  Tesselated  Pavements  ail  coloured,  H.  5s. 

Mem  AIN S of  ROMAN  ART  in  Cirencester, 

’ the  Site  of  Ancient  Coriniiim  : containing  Plates  by  De 
la  Motte,  of  the  magnificent  Tesselated  Pavements  discovered  in 
August  and  September,  1849,  with  copies  of  the  grand  Heads  of 
Ceres,  Flora,  and  Pomona  ; reduced  by  the  Talbotype  from  fac- 
simile tracings  of  the  original  •,  together  with  various  other  plates 
and  numerous  wood  engravings. 

In  the  Quarto  edition  the  folding  of  the  plates  necessary  for  the 
smaller  volume  is  avoided. 

“ Thf*  recent  discoveries  made  at  Cirencester  have  been  the 
means  of  enlisting  in  the  cause  of  archseology  two  intelligent  and 
energetic  associates,  to  whose  exertions  we  are  mainly  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  the  interesting  remains  brought  to  light, 
and  our  obligations  are  increased  by  the  able  manner  in  which 
thev  have  described  and  illustrated  them  in  the  volume  now 
under  notice. 

“ These  headstfCeres,  Flora,  and  Pomona)  are  of  a high  order 
of  art,  and  Mr.  De  la  Motte,  by  means  of  the  Talbotype,  has  so 
successfuHv  reduced  them  that  the  engravings  are  perfect  fac- 
similes of 'the  originals.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the 
kind,  every  tesselta  apparently  being  represented. 

“ Oiir  authors  have  very  advantageously  brought  to  their  ta.sk 
a knowledge  of  geology  and  chemistry,  and  the  important  aid 
which  an  application  of  these  sciences  confers  on  archaeology  is 
strikingly  shown  in  the  cliapter  on  the  materials  of  the  tesseflae, 
which  also  includes  a valuable  report  by  Dr.  Voelcker,  on  an 
analysis  of  ruby  glass,  which  formed  part  of  the  composition  of 
one  of  the  Cirencester  ]iavements.  This  portion  of  the  volume 
is  too  elaborate  and  circumstantial  for  any  justice  to  bo  done  to 
it  in  an  extract.” — Gentleman's  Mag.,  Sept. 


Rivingtons,  St,  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  and  Waterloo  Place. 


London  : George  Bell,  186.  Fleet  Street. 


Printed  by  Thomas  Clark  Shaw,  of  No.  8.  New  Street  Square,  at  No.  6.  New  Street  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St. Bride, 
in  the  Gitv  of  London  ; and  published  bv  George  Bell,  of  No.  186.  Fleet  Street,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Dunstan  ia 
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OLD  SONGS. 


I heard,  “ in  other  days,”  a father  siniring  a 
comic  old  song  to  one  of  his  children,  who  was 
sitting  on  his  knee.  This  was  in  Yorkshire:  and 
yet  it  could  hardly  be  a Yorkshire  song,  as  the 
scene  was  laid  in  another  county.  It  commenced 
with  — 

“ Randle  O’Shay  has  sold  his  mare 
For  nineteen  groats  at  Warrin'ton  fair,” 

and  goes  on  to  show  how  the  simpleton  was  cheated 
out  of  his  money. 


I find  in  Hasted’s  History  of  Kent  (vol.  i.  p.  4G8., 
2nd  edit  ) mention  made  of  the  family  of  Shaw, 
who  held  the  manor  of  Eltliam,  &c.,  and  who  “ de- 
rive themselves  from  the  county  palatine  of  Ches. 
ter.”  It  is  further  stated  that  Randal  de  Shaiu^ 
his  son,  was  settled  at  Haslington  Hall  in  that 
county. 

All,  indeed,  that  tin's  proves  is,  the  probability 
of  the  hero  of  the  song  being  also  a native  of 
Cheshire,  or  one  of  the  adjacent  counties;  and  that 
the  legend  is  a truth,  even  as  to  names  as  well  as 
general  facts.  The  song  is  worthy  of  recovery  and 
preservation,  as  a remnant  of  English  character 
and  manners  ; and  I have  only  referred  to  Hasted 
to  point  out  the  probable  district  in  which  it  will 
be  found. 

There  are  many  other  characteristics  of  the 
manners  of  the  humbler  classes  to  be  found  in 
songs  that  had  great  local  popularity  within  the 
period  of  living  memory  ; for  instance,  the  Wed- 
neshury  Cocking  amongst  the  colliers  of  Stafl’ord- 
shire,  and  Rotherham  Status  amongst  the  cutlers 
of  Sheffield.  Their  language,  it  is  true,  is  not 
always  very  delicate — perhaps  was  not  even  at  the 
time  these  songs  were  composed,  — as  they  picture 
rather  the  e.xuberant  freaks  of  a half-civilised 
people  than  the  better  phases  of  their  character. 
Yet  even  these  form  “part  and  parcel”  of  the 
history  of  “the  true-born  Englishman.” 

One  song  more  may  be  noticed  here:^the  rig- 
marole, snatches  of  which  probably  most  of  us  have 
heard,  which  contains  an  immense  number  of  mere 
truisms  having  no  connexion  with  each  other,  and 
no  bond  of  union  but  the  metrical  form  in  which 
their  juxtaposition  is  effected,  and  the  rhyme, 
which  is  kept  up  very  well  , throughout,  though 
sometimes  by  the  introduction  of  a nonsense  line. 
Who  does  not  remember — 

“ A yard  of  pudding’s  not  an  ell,” 
or 

“ Not  forgetting  dytherwn  di, 

A tailor’s  goose  can  never  fly,” 
and  other  like  parts  ? 

It  is  just  such  a piece  of  burlesque  as  Swift 
might  have  written  : but  many  circumstances  lead 
me  to  think  it  must  be  much  older.  Has  it  ever 
been  printed  ? 
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There  is  another  old  (indeed  an  evidently  very 
ancient)  song,  which  I do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  in  print,  or  even  referral  to  in  print.  None 
of  the  books  into  which  I have  looked,  from  deem- 
ing them  likely  to  contain  it,  make  the  least  refer- 
ence to  this  song.  I have  heard  it  in  one  of  the 
midland  counties,  and  in  one  of  the  western,  both 
many  years  ago;  but  I have  not  heard  it  in  Lon- 
don or  any  of  the  metropolitan  districts.  The 
song  begins  thus  : — 

“ London  Bridge  is  broken  down, 

Dance  over  my  Lady  Lea  : 

London  Bridge  is  broken  down. 

With  a gay  ladee.” 

This  must  surely  refer  to  some  event  preserved 
in  history, — may  indeed  be  well  known  to  well- 
read  antiquaries,  though  so  totally  unknown  to 
men  whose  general  pursuits  (like  my  own)  have 
lain  in  other  directions.  The  present,  however,  is 
an  age  for  “popularising”  knowledge ; and  your 
work  has  assumed  that  task  as  one  of  its  functions. 

The  difficulties  attending  such  inquiries  as  arise 
out  of  matters  so  trivial  as  an  old  ballad,  are 
curiously  illustrated  by  the  answers  already  printed 
respecting  the  “ wooing  frog.”  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  attributed  to  times  within  living  memory  ; 
then  shown  to  exceed  that  period,  and  supposed  to 
be  very  old,  — even  as  old  as  the  Commonwealth, 
or,  perhaps,  as  the  Reformation.  This  is  objected 
to,  from  “ the  style  and  wording  of  the  song  being 
evidently  of  a much  later  period  than  the  age  of 
Henry  VIII.;”  and  Buckingham’s  “ mad”  scheme 
of  taking  Charles  into  Spain  to  woo  the  infanta  is 
substituted.  This  is  enforced  by  the  “ burden  of 
the  song;”  whilst  another  correspondent  considers 
this  “chorus”  to  be  an  old  one,  analogous  to 
“Down  derry  down:”  — that  is,  SI.  denies  the 
force  of  Mr.  Mahont’s*  explanntion  altogether! 

Then  comes  the  Hermit  of  Holyport,  with  a 
very  decisive  proof  that  neither  in  the  time  of 
James  I.,  nor  of  the  Commonwealth,  could  it  have 
originated.  His  transcript  from  Mr.  Collier’s 
Extracts  carries  it  undeniably  back  to  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Of  course,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  find  intermediate  versions  or  variations 
of  the  ballad,  and  even  the  adaptation  of  its 
framework  to  other  ballads  of  recent  times,  such 
as  “ Ileigho  ! says  Kemble,” — one  of  the  Drury 
Lane  “ 0.  P.  Row”  ballads  {Rejected  Addresses, 
last  ed.,  or  Cunningham’s  London).  Why  the  con- 
jecture respecting  Henry  VIII.  is  so  contemptu- 
ously thrown  aside  as  a “ fancy,”  I do  not  see.  If 
the  Hermit  will  take  the  trouble  to  “think  again,” 
he  will  discover  that  the  first  step  in  every  investi- 
gation (ay,  even  in  mathematical  investigation) 

* Wliy  Mr.  Maiiony  calls  a person  in  his  “ sixth 
decade”  a “sexagenarian”  be  best  knows.  Such  is 
certainly  not  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term  he  uses. 
His  pun  is  good,  however. 


is  a conjecture.  Conjectures  are  examined,  one 
after  another,  till  something  inconsistent  with  them 
turns  up,  or  till  all  the  conditions  of  complete 
proof  are  discovered  to  be  fulfilled.  A fancy, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a dogma  taken  up  without 
proof,  and  hi  the  teeth  of  obvious  probability, 
— tenaciously  adhered  to,  and  .all  investigation 
eschewed.  This  at  least  is  the  ordinary  significa- 
tion of  the  term,  in  relation  to  the  search  after 
truth.  How  far  my  own  conjecture,  or  the  mode 
of  putting  it,  fulfils  these  conditions,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  discuss  : but  I hope  the  usefulness 
and  interest  of  the  “Notes  and  Queries”  will 
not  be  marred  by  any  discourtesy  of  one  corre- 
spondent towai’ds  another. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Hermit  of  Hoetport 
has  done  the  most  essential  service  to  this  inquiry 
by  bis  extract  from  Mr.  Collier,  as  the  question  is 
thereby  inclosed  within  exceedingly  narrow  limits. 
But  if  the  ballad  do  not  refer  to  Henry  VIII.,  to 
whom  can  it  be  referred  with  greater  probability? 
It  is  too  much  to  assume  that  all  the  poetry,  wit, 
and  talent  of  the  Tudor  times  were  confined  to  the 
partizans  of  the  Tudor  cause,  religious  or  political. 
We  Imow,  indeed,  the  contrary.  But  for  his  com- 
munic.ation,  too,  the  singular  coincidence  of  two 
such  characteristic  words  of  the  song  in  the  “ Poley 
Frog”  (in  the  same  number  of  the  “Notes  and 
Queries”)  might  have  given  rise  to  .another  con- 
jecture : but  the  date  excludes  its  further  con- 
sideration. 

I may  add,  th.at  since  this  has  been  mooted,  an 
Irish  gentleman  has  told  me  that  the  song  was 
familiar  enough  in  Dublin  ; and  he  repe.ated  some 
stanzas  of  it,  which  were  considerably  different 
from  the  version  of  W.  A.  G.,  .and  the  chorus  the 
same  as  in  the  common  English  version.  I hope 
presently  to  receive  a complete  copy  of  it:  which, 
by  the  bye,  like  everything  grotesquely  humorous 
in  Ireland,  was  attributed  to  the  author  of  Gid- 
liver's  Travels.  T.  S.  D. 


“ JUNIUS  identified.” 

It  is  fortunate  for  my  reputation  that  I am  still 
living  to  vindic.ate  my  title  to  the  authorship  of 
my  own  book,  which  seems  otherwise  in  danger  of 
being  taken  from  me. 

I can  assure  your  correspondent  R.  J.  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  103.)  that  I was  not  only  “literally  t/te  ivrite.r," 
(as  he  kindly  suggests,  with  a view  of  s.aving  my 
credit  for  having  put  my  name  to  the  book),  but 
in  its  fullest  sense  the  author  of  “ Junius  Identi- 
fied;” and  that  I never  received  the  slightest 
assistance  from  Mr.  Dubois,  or  any  other  person, 
either  in  collecting  or  arr.anging  the  evidence,  or 
in  the  composition  and  correction  of  the  work. 
After  I had  completed  my  iindert.aking,  I wrote  to 
Mr.  Dubois  to  ask  if  he  would  allow  me  to  see  the 
handwriting  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  that  I might 
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compai’e  it  with  the  published  fac-similes  of  the 
liandwritiii''  of  Junius  ; but  he  refused  my  request. 
Ilis  letter  alone  disproves  the  notion  entertained 
by  11.  J.  and  others,  that  Mr.  Dubois  was  in  any 
degree  connected  witli  me,  or  with  the  authorship 
of  the  work  in  question. 

AVith  regard  to  the  testimony  of  Lord  Camp- 
bell, I wrote  to  his  lordship  in  February,  1848, 
requesting  his  acceptance  of  a copy  of  Junius  Men- 
tijied,  which  I thought  he  might  not  have  seen ; 
and  having  called  his  attention  to  my  name  at  the 
end  of  the  jirefice,  I bogged  he  would,  when 
opportunity  offered,  correct  his  error  in  having 
attributed  the  work  to  Llr.  Dubois.  I was  satis- 
fied with  his  lordship’s  reply,  which  was  to  the  [ 
effect  that  he  was  asliamed  of  his  mistake,  and 
would  take  c.are  to  correct  it.  No  new  edition  of 
that  series  of  tha  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  which 
contains  the  “ Life  of  Lord  Loughborough,”  has 
since  been  published.  The  present  edition  is 
dated  1847. 

R.  J.  says  further,  that  “ the  late  Mr.  George 
AYoodfall  always  spoke  of  the  pamphlet  as  the 
work  of  Dubois;”  and  that  Sir  Fortunatus  Dwar- 
ris  states,  “ the  pamphlet  is  said,  I know  not  with 
what  truth,  to  have  been  preparetl  under  the  eye 
of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  it  may  be  through  the 
agency  of  Dubois.”  If  Junius  Identified  be  alluded 
to  in  these  observations  as  a pamphlet,  it  would 
make  me  doubt  whether  R.  J.,  or  either  of  his 
I authorities,  ever  saw  the  book.  It  is  an  8vo.  vol. 
The  first  edition,  containing  380  pages,  was  pub- 
lished in  1816,  at  12s.  The  second  edition,  which 
included  the  supplement,  exceeded  400  pages, 
and  was  published  in  1818,  at  14s.  The  supple- 
ment, which  contains  the  plates  of  handwriting, 
was  sold  separ.atcly  at  3s.  Qd.,  to  complete  the  first 
edition,  but  this  could  not  have  been  the  pamphlet 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  extracts.  I suspect 
that  when  the  work  is  spoken  of  as  a pamphlet, 
and  this  is  often  done,  the  parties  thus  describing 
it  have  known  it  only  through  the  medium  of  the 
critique  in  the  Edinburgh  Tteview. 

Mr.  Dubois  was  the  author  of  the  biography  of 
Sir  Philip  Francis,  first  printed  in  the  Monthly 
Mirror  for  Slay  and  June,  1810,  and  reprinted 
in  Junius  Identified,  with  acknowledgment  of  the 
source  from  which  it  was  taken.  To  this  biography 
the  remarks  of  Sir  Fortunatus  Dwarris  are  strictly 
applicable,  except  that  it  never  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a pamphlet. 

John  Taylor. 

30.  Upper  Gower  Street,  Sept.  7.  1850. 


FOLK  LORE. 

Spiders  a Cure  for  Ague  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  130.).  — 
Seeing  a note  on  this  subject  reminds  me  that  a 
few  years  since,  a lady  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
was  celebrated  far  and  near,  amongst  her  poorer 


neighbours,  for  the  cure  of  this  disorder.  Her 
universal  remedy  was  a large  house-spider  alive, 
and  enveloped  in  treacle  or  preserve.  Of  course 
the  parties  were  carefully  kept  in  ignorance  of 
what  the  wonderful  remedy  was. 

AVhilst  I am  on  the  subject  of  cures,  I may  as 
well  state  that  in  parts  of  the  co.  Carlow,  the 
blood  drawn  from  a black  cat’s  ear-,  and  rubbed 
upon  the  part  affected,  is  esteemed  a certain  cure 
for  St.  Anthony’s  fire.  Junior. 

Funeral  Superstition. — A few  days  ago  the  body 
of  a gentleman  in  this  neighbourhood  was  con- 
veyed to  the  hearse,  and  while  being  placed  in 
it,  the  door  of  the  house,  whether  from  design 
or  inadvertence  I know  not,  was  closed  before 
the  friends  came  out  to  take  their  places  in  the 
coaches.  An  old  lady,  who  w'as  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings, immediately  e.xclaimed,  “ God  bless  me! 
they  have  closed  the  door  upon  the  corpse  : there 
will  be  another  death  in  that  house  before  many 
days  are  over.”  She  was  fully  impressed  with 
this  belief,  and  unhappily  this  impression  has  been 
confirmed.  The  funeral  was  on  Saturday,  and  on 
the  Monday  morning  following  a young  man,  resi- 
dent in  the  house,  was  found  dead  in  bed,  having 
died  under  the  inlluence  of  chloroform,  which  he 
had  inhaled,  self-administered,  to  relieve  the  pain 
of  toothache  or  tic-douloureux. 

Perhaps  the  superstition  may  have  come  before 
you  already  ; but  not  having  met  with  it  myself, 
I thought  it  might  be  equally  new  to  others. 

H.  J. 

Sheffield. 

Folk  Lore  Rhymes. — 

“ Find  odd-leafed  ash,  and  even-leafed  clover. 

And  you’ll  §ee  your  true  love  before  the  day’s  over.” 

If  you  wish  to  see  your  lover,  throw  salt  on  the 
fire  every  morning  for  nine  days,  and  say  — 

“ It  is  not  salt  I mean  to  burn, 

But  my  true  lover’s  heart  I mean  to  turn  ; 
AVishing  him  neither  joy  nor  sleep, 

Till  he  come  back  to  me  and  speak.” 


“ If  you  marry  in  Lent, 

You  will  live  to  repent.” 

AVedsecnarf. 


EMENDATION  OF  A PASSAGE  IN  THE  “TEMPEST.” 

Premising  that  I should  approach  the  text  of 
our  great  poet  with  an  almost  equal  degree  of 
awful  reverence  with  that  which  characterises  his 
two  latest  editors,  I must  confess  that  I should  not 
have  the  same  respect  for  evident  errors  of  the 
printers  of  the  early  editions,  which  they  have 
occasionally  shown.  In  the  following  passage  in 
the  Tempest,  Act  i..  Scene  1.,  this  forbearance  has 
not,  however,  been  the  cause  of  the  very  unsatis- 
factory state  in  which  they  have  both  left  it.  I 
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nmst  be  indulged  in  citing  at  length,  that  the  con- 
text may  the  more  clearly  show  what  was  really 
the  poet’s  meaning  ; — 

“ Enter  Ferdinand  hearing  a Log. 

“ Fer.  There  be  some  sports  are  painful  ; and  their 
labour 

Delight  in  them  sets  off;  some  kinds  of  baseness 
Are  nobly  undergone;  and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends.  This  my  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me,  as  odious  ; but 
The  mistress,  which  I serve,  quickens  what’s  dead, 

And  makes  my  labours  pleasures  : O ! she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  father’s  crabbed  ; 

And  he’s  composed  of  harshness.  I must  remove 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up. 

Upon  a sore  injunction  : My  sweet  mistress 

Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work ; and  says  such  business 

Had  never  like  executor.  I forget : 

But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labour^  j 
Most  busy,  lest  when  I do  it.”  ' 

Mr.  Collier  reads  these  last  two  lines  thus  — 

“ But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours  ; 

Most  busy,  least  when  I do  it.” 

with  the  following  note  — 

“ The  meaning  of  this  passage  seems  to  have  been 
misunderstood  by  all  the  commentators.  Ferdinand 
says  that  the  thoughts  of  Miranda  so  refresh  his  labours, 
that  when  he  is  most  busy  he  seems  to  feel  his  toil 
least.  It  is  printed  in  the  folio  1623, — 

‘ Most  busy  lest  when  I do  it,’ 

— a trifling  error  of  the  press,  corrected  in  the  folio  1632, 
although  Theobald  tells  us  that  both  the  oldest  edi- 
tions read  lest.  Not  catching  the  poet's  meaning,  he 
printed, — 

‘ Most  Imsy-less  when  I do  it,’ 
and  his  supposed  emendation  has  ever  since  been  taken 
as  the  text;  even  Capell  adopted  it.  I am  happy  in 
having  Mr.  Amyot’s  concurrence  in  this  restoration.” 

Mr.  Knight  adopts  Theobald’s  reading,  and  Mr. 
Dyce  approves  it  in  the  following  words  : — 

“ When  Theobald  made  the  emendation,  ‘ Most  busy- 
ness,’ he  observed  that  ‘ the  corruption  was  so  verv 
little  removed  from  the  truth  of  the  text,  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  think  well  of  his  own  sagacity  for  having 
discovered  it.’  The  correction  is,  indeed,  so  obvious, 
that  we  may  well  wonder  that  it  had  escaped  his  pre- 
decessors ; but  we  must  wonder  ten  times  more  that 
one  of  his  successors,  in  a blind  reverence  for  the  old 
copy,  should  re-vitiate  the  text,  and  defend  a corruption 
which  outrages  language,  taste,  and  common  sense.” 

Although  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  I too 
adopted  Theobald’s  supposed  emendation,  it  never 
satisfied  me.  I have  my  doubts  whether  the 
word  busyless  existed  in  the  poet’s  time ; and 
if  it  did,  whether  he  could  possibly  have  used  it 
here.  Now  it  is  clear  that  labours  is  a misprint 
for  labour ; else,  to  what  does  “ when  I do  it  ” 
refer?  Busy  lest  is  only  a typographical  error  for 
busyest : the  double  superlative  was  commonly 


used,  being  considered  as  more  emphatic,  by  the 
poet  and  his  contemporaries. 

Thus  in  Hamlet’s  letter.  Act  ii.  Sc.  2. : 

‘‘  I love  thee  best,  O most  best." 
and  in  King  Lear.,  Act  ii.  Sc.  3. : 

“ To  take  the  basest  and  most  poorest  shape.” 

The  passage  will  then  stand  thus : — 

“ But  these  sweet  thoughts,  do  even  refresh  my  labour. 

Most  busiest  when  I do  it.” 

The  sense  will  be  perhaps  more  evident  by  a 
mere  transposition,  preserving  every  word  : 

” But  these  sweet  thoughts,  most  busiest  when  I do 

My  labour,  do  even  refresh  it.” 

Here  we  have  a clear  sense,  devoid  of  all  am- 
biguity, and  confirmed  by  what  precedes  ; that  his 
laboui’s  are  made  pleasures,  being  beguiled  by 
these  sweet  thoughts  of  his  mistress,  which  are 
busiest  when  he  labours,  because  it  excites  in  his 
mind  the  memory  of  her  “ weeping  to  see  him 
work.”  The  correction  has  also  the  recommen- 
dation of  being  effected  in  so  simple  a manner 
as  by  merely  taking  away  two  superfluous  letters. 
I trust  I need  say  no  more  ; secure  of  the  approba- 
tion of  those  who  (to  use  the  words  of  an  esteemed 
friend  on  another  occasion)  feel  “ that  making 
an  opaque  spot  in  a great  work  transparent  is  not 
a labour  to  be  scorned,  and  that  there  is  a pleasant 
sympathy  between  the  critic  and  bard  — dead 
though  he  be  — on  such  occasions,  which  is  an 
ample  reward.”  S.  W.  Singer. 

Mickleham,  Aug.  30.  1850. 


PUNISHMENT  OF  DEATH  BY  BURNING. 

(Vol.  ii.,  pp.  6.  50.  90.  165.) 

In  the  “Notes  and  Queries”  of  Saturday,  the 
10th  of  August,  Senex  gives  some  account  of  the 
burning  of  a female  in  the  Old  Bailey,  “ about  the 
year  1788.” 

Having  myself  been  present  at  the  last  execution 
of  a female  in  London,  where  the  body  was  burnt 
(being  probably  that  to  which  Senex  refers),  and 
as  few  persons  who  were  then  present  may  now  be 
alive,  I beg  to  mention  some  circumstances  relative 
to  that  execution,  which  appear  to  be  worthy  of 
notice. 

Our  criminal  law  was  then  most  severe  and 
cruel : the  legal  punishment  of  females  convicted 
of  high  treason  and  petty  treason  was  burning; 
coining  was  held  to  be  high  treason;  and  murder 
of  a husband  was  petty  treason. 

I see  it  stated  in  the  Gentleman' s Magazine,  that 
on  the  13th  of  March,  1789, — 

“ The  Recorder  of  London  made  his  report  to  His 
Majesty  of  the  prisoners  under  sentence  of  death  in 
Newgate,  convicted  in  the  Sessions  of  September, 
October,  November,  and  January  (forty-six  in  number). 
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fourteen  of  whom  were  ordered  for  execution ; five  of 
whom  were  afterwards  reprieved.” 

The  recorder’s  report  in  regard  to  these  unfor- 
tunate persons  liad  been  delayed  during  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  king  ; thus  tlie  re[)ort  for  four  sessions 
had  been  made  at  once.  To  have  decided  at  one 
sitting  of  council  upon  such  a number  of  cases, 
must  have  almost  been  enough  to  overset  the 
I strongest  mind.  Fortunately,  these  reports  are  now 
I abolished. 

j In  the  same  number  of  the  Gentlemans  Ma- 
I gazine,  under  date  the  18th  of  March,  there  is  this 
statement,  — 

“ The  nine  following  malefactors  were  executed  be- 
I fore  the  Debtors’  Door  at  Newgate  pursuant  to  their 
sentence,  viz.,  Hugh  Murphy  and  Christian  Itlurphy 
aliaa  Bowman,  Jane  Grace,  and  Joseph  Walker,  for 
coining.  [Four  for  burglary,  and  one  for  highway 
robbery.]  They  were  brought  upon  the  scaffold,  about 
half  an  hour  after  seven,  and  turned  about  a quarter 
past  eight.  The  woman  for  coining  was  brought  out 
after  the  rest  were  turned  off,  and  fixed  to  a stake  and 
burnt;  being  first  strangled  by  the  stool  being  taken 
from  under  her.” 

This  is  the  execution  at  which  I was  present ; 
the  number  of  those  who  suffered,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  the  female,  attracted  a very  great  crowd, 
j Eight  of  the  malefactors  suffered  on  the  scaffold, 
then  known  as  “ the  new  drojt.”  After  they  were 
suspended,  the  woman,  in  a white  dress,  was 
brought  out  of  Newgate  alone;  and  after  some 
time  sj)cnt  in  devotion,  was  hung  on  the  projecting 
arm  of  a low  gibbet,  fi.xed  at  a little  distance  from 
the  scaffold.  After  the  lapse  of  a sufficient  time 
to  extinguish  life,  faggots  were  piled  around  her, 
and  over  her  head,  so  that  her  person  was  com- 
pletely covered  : fire  was  then  set  to  the  pile,  and 
the  woman  was  consumed  to  ashes. 

In  the  following  year,  1790,  1 heard  sentence 
passed  in  the  Criminal  Court,  in  the  Old  Bailey, 
upon  other  persons  convicted  of  coining  : one  of 
them  was  a female.  The  sentence  upon  her  was, 
tliat  she  should  be  “ drawn  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  there  burnt  with  fire  till  slie  was  dead.” 

The  case  of  this  unfortunate  woman,  and  the 
cruel  state  of  the  law  in  regard  to  females,  then 
attracted  attention.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1790, 
Sir  Benjamin  Hammett,  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  called  the  attention  of  that  House  to 
the  then  state  of  the  law.  He  mentioned  that  it 
bail  been  his  official  duty  to  attend  on  the  melan- 
choly occasion  of  the  burning  of  the  female  in  the 
preceding  year  (it  is  understood  he  was  then  one 
of  the  slieriffs  of  London),  he  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a bill  to  alter  the  law,  which  he  charac- 
terised as — 

“ One  of  the  savage  remains  of  Norman  policy, 
disgracing  our  statute  book,  as  the  practice  did  the 
common  law." 


He  noticed  that  the  sheriff  who  did  not  execute 
the  sentence  of  burning  alive  was  liable  to  a pro- 
secution ; but  he  thanked  Heaven  there  was  not  a 
man  in  England  wlio  would  carry  such  a sentence 
into  effect.  He  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a bill 
for  altering  this  cruel  law  ; and  in  that  session  the 
Aet  30  G.  III.  c.  48.  was  passed — 

“ For  discontinuing  the  judgment  which  has  been 
required  by  law  to  be  given  against  women  convicted 
of  certain  crimes,  and  substituting  another  judgment  in 
lieu  thereof.” 

A debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Hammett,  for  his  exertions,  at  that 
period,  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Thank  God, 
we  now  live  in  times  when  the  law  is  less  cruel, 
and  more  chary  of  human  life.  Octogenarius. 


A NOTE  ON  MORGANATIC  MARRIAGES. 

Grimm  {Deutsche  Sechts  Alterthumer,  vol.  ii., 
p.  417.),  after  a long  dissertation,  in  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  money  paid  by  the  bridegroom  to 
the  wife’s  relations  (I  believe  subsequently  also  to 
the  wife  herself)  had  every  form  of  a purchase, 
possibly  derived  also  from  some  symbolic  customs 
common  to  all  northern  tribes,  offers  the  following 
as  the  origin  of  this  word  “ morganatic  — 

“ Es  gab  aber  im  Alterthuin  noch  einen  erlaubten 
Ausweg  fiir  die  Verblndung  vornehmer  Manner  mit 
geringen  (freien  und  selbst  unfreien)  Frauen,  den  Con- 
cubinat,  der  ohne  feieiiiches  Verlobniss,  ohne  Brautgahe 
und  Mitgift  eingegangen  wurde,  mithin  hehie  wahre 
und  voile  Ehe,  dennoch  ein  rechtmassiges  Verhaltniss 
war. 

“ Da  jedoch  die  Kirche  ein  solches  Verhaltniss  mlss- 
billigte,  durch  keine  Einsegnung  weihte,  so  wurde 
es  allinahlich  unerlaubt  und  verboten  als  Ausnahine 
aber  bis  auf  die  neueste  Zeit  fiir  Fiirsten  zugelassen 
— ja  durch  Trauung  an  die  linke  Hand  gefeiert.  Die 
Benennung  Morganatische  Ehe, — -Matrimonium  ad 
Morganaticam  (11.  Feud.  29.),  riihrt  daher,  dass  den 
Concubinen  eine  Morgangabe  (woraus  im  Mittelalter 
die  l.orabarden  ‘ Morganatic^  machten) — bewiiligtzu 
werden  pflegte — es  waren  Ehen  auf  blosse  Morgeugabe. 
Den  Beweis  liefern  Urkunden,  die  Morganatica  fiir 
Morgengabe  auch  in  Fallen  gebrauchen  wo  von  wahrer 
Ehe  die  Bede  ist.”  (See  Heinecius,  Antiq,  3.  157,  158.) 

The  case  now  stands  thus  : 

It  was  the  custom  to  give  money  to  the  wife’s 
relations  on  the  marriage-day. 

It  was  not  the  custom  with  respect  to  unequal 
marriage  (Alisheirath):  this  took  place  “ohneBraut- 
gabe  und  Mitgift,”  which  was  also  of  later  origin. 

The  exception  made  by  the  Church  for  princes, 
restored  the  woman  so  far,  that  the  marriage  was 
legally  and  morally  recognised  by  the  Lombard 
law  and  the  Church,  with  exceptions  as  regards 
issue,  and  that  the  left  hand  was  given  for  the 
right. 

With  regard  to  this  latter,  it  would  be  deslr- 
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able  to  trace  whether  giving  of  the  hand  had  any 
symbolic  meaning.  I think  the  astroiogists  con- 
sider the  right  as  the  nobler  part  of  the  body ; if 
so,  giving  of  the  left  in  this  case  is  not  without 
symbolic  significance.  It  must  be  remembered 
how  much  symbolism  prevailed  among  the  tribes 
which  swept  Europe  on  the  fiill  of  the  Eoman  em- 
pire, and  their  Eastern  origin. 

The  Morgengabe,  according  to  Cancianus  {Leges 
Barbarorum^  tom.  iv.  p.  24.),  was  at  first  a free 
gift  made  by  the  husband  after  the  first  marriage 
night.  This  was  carried  to  such  excess,  that 
Liutprand  ordained 

“ Tamen  ipsum  Morgengabe  volumus,  ut  non  sit 
amplius  nisi  quarta  pars  ejus  substantia,  qui  ipsum 
Morgengabe  dedit.” 

This  became  subsequently  converted  into  a right 
termed 

Upon  this  extract  from  a charter, — 

“ Manifesta  causa  est  mihi,  quoniam  die  illo  quando 
te  sposavi,  promiseram  tibi  dare  justitiani  tuani  se- 
cundum legeai  meam  [qr.  my  Lombard  law  in  opposition 
to  the  Roman,  which  he  had  a light  to  choose,]  in 
Morgencap  ; id  est,  quartam  portionem  omnium  rerum 
mobilium  et  irnmobilium,”  &c. 

Cancianus  thus  comments  : — 

“ Animadverte,  qnam  recte  charta  haic  cum  supra 
alligatis  formulis  conveniat.  Sponsus  promiserat  Mor- 
gencap, quando  feminam  desponsaverat,  inde  vero 
ante  conjugium  chartam  conscribil  et  quod  et  Liut- 
prandi  lege,  et  ex  antiquis  moribus  Donum  fuit  mere 
gratuitura,  hie  appellatur  Justitia  secundum  legem 
Laugobardorum.’’ 

The  Morgencap  here  assumes,  I apprehend, 
somewhat  the  form  of  dower.  That  it  was  so,  is 
very  doubtful.  (Grimm,  vol.  ii.  p.  441.  “ Mor- 
gengahe.”) 

“An  demsclben  Morgen  empfiingt  die. Jungfrau  von 
ibrem  Gemabl  ein  ansebniiches  Geschenk,  welches  Mor- 
gengabe heisst.  Schon  hr  der  Pactio  Gunthcrammi  et 
Childeberti,  werden  Dos  uiid  Morganagiba  unter- 
schiedeii,  ebenso  Leg.  Rip.  37.  2.  Ataman,  56.  1,  2. 
Dos  uud  Morgangeba  ; Lex  Burgend.  42.  2.  Morgan- 
geba  und  das  ‘ pretium  nuptiale  ; ’ bei  den  Uangobar- 
den,  ‘Meta  und  Morgengab.’” 

I do  not  say  this  answers  the  question  of  your 
correspondent  G-.,  which  is,  what  is  the  derivation 
of  the  word  ? 

Its  actual  signification,  I think,  means  left- 
handed  ; but  to  think  is  not  to  resolve,  and  the 
question  is  open  to  the  charitable  contributions  of 
your  learned  and  able  supportea-s. 

As  regards  the  Fairy  hlorgana,  wiio  was  mar- 
ried to  a mortal,  I confess,  with  your  kind  per- 
mission, I had  rather  not  accept  her  as  a satisfactory 
reply.  It  is  as  though  you  would  accept  “ once 
upon  a time  ” as  a chi’onological  date ! She  was 
mxirried  to  a mortal — true;  but  morganaticalhj,  I 
doubt  it.  If  morganatic  came  from  tiiis,  it  should 


appear  the  Fairy  Morgana  was  the  first  lady  who  so 
underwent  the  ceremony.  Do  not  forget  Lurline, 
who  married  also  a mortai,  of  whom  the  poet  so 
prettily  sings  : 

“ Luiline  hung  her  head. 

Turned  pale,  and  then  red  ; 

And  declared  his  abruptness  in  popping  the  question 
So  soon  after  dinner  liad  spoilt  her  digestion.” 

This  lady’s  marriage  resembled  the  other  in  all 
respects,  and  I leave  you  to  decide,  and  no  man  is 
more  competent,  from  your  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  mythology  of  Medieval  Europe,  whether 
Morgana,  beyond  the  mere  accident  of  her  name, 
was  more  likely  than  Lurline  to  have  added  a 
word  with  a puzzling  etymology  to  the  languages 
of  Europe.  The  word  will,  I think,  he  Ibund  of 
Eastern  origin,  clothed  in  a Teutonic  form. 

After  all,  Jacob  Grimm  and  Cancianus  may 
interest  your  readers,  and  so  I send  the  Note.  S.  II. 

Atbenseura,  Sept.  6.  1850. 


:^tnor 

Alderman  Bedford.  ■ — • Gifford  {Ben  Jonson, 
vol.  vi.  p.  481.)  has  the  followmg  note  : — • 

“ The  giants  of  Guildhall,  thank  heaven,  yet  defend 
their  charge  : it  only  remains  to  wish  that  the  citizens 
may  take  example  by  the  fate  of  Holmeby,  and  not 
expose  them  to  an  attack  to  which  they  will  assuredly 
be  Ibund  unequal.  It  is  not  altogether  owing  to  their 
wisdom  that  this  has  not  already  taken  place.  For 
twenty  years  they  were  chained  to  the  car  of  a pro- 
fligate buffoon,  who  dragged  them  through  every  spe- 
cies of  ignominy  to  the  verge  of  rebellion  ; and  their 
hall  is  even  yet  disgraced  with  the  statue  of  a worthless 
negro- monger,  in  the  act  of  insulting  their  sovereign 
with  a speech,  of  which  (factious  and  brutal  as  he  was) 
he  never  uttered  one  syttabte.”  . . . “ Ry  my  troth,  captain, 
these  are  very  hitter  words.” 

But  Giflbi’d  was  generally  correct  in  his  asser- 
tions ; and  twenty-two  years  after  Ats  note,  I made 
the  following  one  : — 

“ It  is  a curious  fact,  but  a true  one,  that  Beckford 
did  not  utter  one  syllable  of  this  speech.  It  was  penned 
by  Horne  Tooke,  and  by  his  art  put  on  the  records  of 
the  city  and  on  Beckford’s  statue,  as  he  told  me,  Mr. 
Braithwaite,  Mr.  Seyers,  &c.,  at  the  Athenian  Club. 

“ Isaac  Reed. 

“ See  the  Times  of  July  23.  1838,  p.  6.” 

The  worshipful  Company  of  Ironmongers  have 
relegated  their  statue  from  their  hall  to  a lower 
position  : but  it  still  disgraces  the  Guildhall,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so,  as  long  as  any  factious  de- 
magogue is  permitted  to  have  a jilace  among  its 
members.  E.  S. 

The  Frozen  Horn. — Perhaps  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  writer  of  Munchausen' s Travels 
borrowed  this  amusing  incident  from  Ileylin’s 
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Mikrohosmos.  In  the  section  treating  of  Muscovy, 
be  says  : — 

“ This  excesse  of  cold  in  the  ayre,  gave  occasion  to 
Castilian,  in  his  Aulicus,  wittily  and  not  incongruously 
to  faine  that  if  two  men  being  somewhat  distant,  talke 
together  in  the  winter,  their  words  will  be  so  frozen 
that  they  cannot  be  heard : but  if  the  parties  in  the 
spring  rcturne  to  the  stvnie  place,  their  words  will  melt 
in  the  same  order  that  they  were  frozen  and  spoken,  and 
be  plainly  understood.” 

J.  S. 

Salisbury'. 

Inscription  from  Itoma  Siibterranea.  — If  you 
deem  the  translation  of  this  inscription,  quoted  in 
Lord  Lindsay’s  fonciful  but  admirable  Sketches  of 
the  History  of  Christian  Art,  worth  a place  among 
your  Notes,  it  is  very  heartily  at  your  service. 

“ Sisto  viator 
Tot  ibi  trophtea,  quot  ossa 
Quot  martyres,  tot  triumph!. 

Antra  quas  subis,  multa  qua;  cernis  marmora, 

Vel  dum  silent, 

Palam  Romte  gloriam  loquuntur. 

Audi  quid  Echo  resonet 
j Subterranea;  Roma;  ! 

i Obscura  licet  Urbis  Cocmetria 

1 Totius  patens  Orbis  Theatruin  ! 

j Snpplex  Loci  Sanctitatem  venerare, 

1 Et  post  hac  sub  luto  auruin 

1 Coelum  sub  coeno 

j Sub  Roma  Romam  quacrito  1 ” 

Roma  Subterranea,  1G51,  tom.  i.  p.  625. 
(Inscription  abridged.) 

j Stay,  wayfarer — behold 

1 In  ev'ry  mould’ring  bone  a trophy  here. 

1 In  all  these  hosts  of  martyrs. 

So  many  triumphs. 

1 These  vaults  — these  countless  tombs, 

i E’en  in  their  very  silence 

! Proclaim  aloud  Rome’s  glory  ; 

1 The  echo’d  fame 

I Of  subterranean  Rome 

i Rings  on  the  ear. 

1 The  city’s  sepulchres,  albeit  hidden, 

j Present  a spectacle 

To  the  wide  world  patent. 

1 In  lowly  rev’rence  hail  this  hallow’d  spot, 

.“\nd  henceforth  learn 
Gold  beneath  dross 
Heav’n  below  earth, 

Rome  under  Rome  to  find  ! 

F.  T.  J.  B. 

j Brookthorpe. 

Parallel  Passages. — 

“ There  is  an  acre  sown  with  royal  seed,  the  copy  of 
1 the  greatest  change  from  rich  to  naked,  from  cieled 
i roofs  to  arched  coffins,  from  living  like  gods  to  die  like 
1 men."  — Jeremy  Taylor’s  Holy  Hying,  chap.  i.  sect.  1. 

1 p.  272.  ed.  Edin. 

1 

“ Here's  an  acre  sown  indeed 
With  the  richest  royalest  seeds. 

That  the  earth  did  e’er  suck  in. 

Since  the  first  man  dyed  for  sin ; 

Here  the  bones  pf  birth  have  cried. 

Though  gods  they  were,  as  men  they  died." 

F.  Beaumont. 

M.  W. 

Oxon. 

A Note  on  George  Herherts  Poems.  — In  the 
notes  by  Coleridge  attached  to  Pickering’s  edition 
of  George  Herbert’s  Poems,  on  the  line  — 

“ My  flesh  began  unto  my  soul  in  pain,” 
Coleridge  says  — 

“ Either  a misprint,  or  noticeable  idiom  of  the  word 
began  ; Yes  1 and  a very  beautiful  idiom  it  is  ; the  first 
colloquy  or  address  of  the  flesh.” 

The  idiom  is  still  in  use  in  Scotland.  “You  had 
better  not  begin  to  me,”  is  the  first  address  or 
colloquy  of  the  school-boy  half-angry  half-fright- 
ened at  the  bullying  of  a companion.  The  idiom 
was  once  English,  though  now  obsolete.  Several 
instances  of  it  are  given  in  the  last  edition  of 
Foxe’s  Martyrs,  vol.  vi.  p.  627.  It  has  not  been 
noticed,  however,  that  the  same  idiom  occurs  in 
one  of  the  best  known  passages  of  Shakspeare  ; in 
Clarence’s  dream,  Pichard  III.,  Act  i.  Sc.  4. : 

“ O,  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul.” 

Herbert’s  Poems  will  afford  another  illustration 
to  Shakspeare,  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  Sc.  7. : — 

“ And  then  this  should  is  like  a spendthrift  sigh, 

That  hurts  by  easing.” 

Coleridge,  in  the  Literary  Remains,  vol.i.  p.  233., 
says  — 

“ In  a stitch  in  the  side,  every  one  must  have  he.aved 
a sigh  that  hurts  by  easing.” 

Dr.  Johnson  saw  its  true  meaning  : 

“It  is,”  he  says,  “ a notion  very  prevalent,  that  sigh® 
impair  the  strength,  and  wear  out  the  animal  powers.” 

In  allusion  to  this  popular  notion,  by  no  means 
yet  extinct,  Herbert  says,  p.  71. : 

“ Or  if  some  years  with  it  (a  sigh)  escape 
The  sigh  then  only  is 
A gale  to  bring  me  sooner  to  my  bliss.” 

D.  S. 

'■'•Credo  quod  habes,"  §*c. — The  celebrated  answer 
to  a Protestant  about  the  real  presence,  by  the 
borrower  of  his  horse,  is  supposed  to  be  made 
since  the  Heformation,  by  whom  I forget : — 

“ Quod  nuper  dixisti 
De  corpora  Christi 
Crede  quod  edis  et  edis ; 

Sic  tibi  rescribo 
De  tuo  palfrido 
Crede  quod  habes  et  habes.” 

But  in  Wright  and  Halliwell’s  Reliquice  Antiques, 
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p.  287.,  from  a manuscript  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VII-,  is  given  — 

“ Tu  dixisti  de  corpore  Christi,  crede  et  habes 
De  palefrido  sic  tibi  scribo,  crede  et  babes.” 

M. 

Grant  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex  of  Leave  to  he  co- 
vered in  the  Royal  Presence.  — In  editing  Heyiyn’s 
History  of  the  Reformation,  I had  to  remark  of  the 
grant  made  by  Queen  Mary  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex, 
that  it  was  the  only  one  of  Heyiyn’s  documents 
which  I had  been  unable  to  trace  elsewhere  (ii.  90.). 
Allow  me  to  state  in  your  columns,  that  I have 
since  found  it  in  Weever’s  Funeral  Monuments 
(pp.  6.35,  636).  J.  C.  lIoBEKTSoN. 

Bekesbourne. 

The  first  Woman  formed  from  a Rib  {Vol.  ii., 
p.213.).  — As  you  have  given  insertion  to  an  ex- 
tract of  a sermon  on  the  subject  of  the  creation  of 
Eve,  I trust  you  will  allow  me  to  refer  your  cor- 
respondent Balliolensis  to  Matthew  Henry’s 
commentary  on  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis, 
from  which  I extract  the  following  beautiful  ex- 
planation of  the  reason  why  the  rib  was  selected 
as  the  material  whereof  the  woman  should  be 
created : — 

“ Fourthly,  that  the  woman  was  made  of  a rib  out 
of  the  side  of  Adam  ; not  made  out  of  his  head  to  top 
him,  nor  out  of  bis  feet  to  be  trampled  upon  by  him  ; 
but  out  of  his  side  to  be  equal  with  him,  under  his  arm 
to  be  protected,  and  near  his  heart  to  be  beloved.” 

Iota. 

Beau  BrummeTs  Ancestry.  — Mr.  Jesse  some 
years  back  did  ample  justice  to  the  history  of  a 
“ London  celebrity,”  George  Brummell;  but,  from 
what  he  there  stated,  the  following  “Note”  will, 
I feel  assured,  be  a novelty  to  him.  At  the  time 
that  Brummell  was  considered  in  everything  the 
arbiter  elegantiarum,  the  writer  of  this  has  fre- 
quently heard  Lady  Monson  (the  widow  of  the 
second  lord,  and  an  old  lady  who,  living  to  the  age 
of  ninety-seven,  had  a wonderful  fund  of  interesting 
recollections)  say,  that  this  ruler  of  fashion  was 
the  descendant  of  a very  excellent  servant  in  the 
family.  Not  long  ago,  some  old  papers  of  the 
family  being  turned  over,  proofs  corroborative  of 
this  came  to  light.  William  Brummell,  from  the 
year  1734  to  1764,  was  the  faithful  and  confidential 
servant  of  Charles  Monson,  brother  of  the  first 
lord : the  period  would  identify  him  with  the 
grandfather  of  the  Beau  ; the  only  doubt  was,  that 
as  Mr.  Jesse  has  ascertained  that  William  Brum- 
mell, the  grandfather,  was,  in  the  interval  above 
given,  married,  had  a son  William,  and  owned  a 
house  in  Bury  Street,  how  far  these  facts  were 
compatible  with  his  remaining  as  a servant  living 
with  Cliarles  Monson,  both  in  town  and  country. 
Now,  in  1757,  Professor  Henry  Monson  of  Cam- 
bridge being  dangerously  ill,  his  brother  Charles 


sent  William  Brummell  down,  as  a trustworthy 
person,  to  attend  to  him ; and  in  a letter  from 
Brummell  to  his  master,  he,  with  many  other  re- 
quisitions, wishes  that  tliere  may  be  sent  down  to 
him  a certain  glass  vessel,  very  useful  for  invalids 
to  drink  out  of,  and  which,  if  not  in  Spring  Gar- 
dens, “ may  be  found  in  Bury  Street.  It  was  used 
when  Billy  was  ill.”  From  the  familiarity  of  the 
word  “ Billy,”  he  must  be  speaking  of  his  son. 
These  facts  are  certainly  corroborative  of  the  old 
dowager’s  statement.  M(2). 


gray’s  eeegt  and  dodslet  poems. 

I have  here,  in  the  country,  few  editions  of 
Gray’s  works  by  me,  and  those  not  the  best ; for 
instance,  I have  neither  of  those  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Mitford  (excepting  his  Aldine  edition,  in  one 
small  volume),  which,  perhaps,  would  render  my 
present  Query  needless.  It  relates  to  a line,  or 
rather  a word  in  the  Elegy,  which  is  of  some  im- 
portance. In  the  second  stanza,  as  the  poem  is 
usually  divided  (though  Mason  does  not  give  it  in 
stanzas,  because  it  was  not  so  originally  written), 
occurs, 

“ Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight.” 

And  thus  the  line  stands  in  all  the  copies  (five)  I 
am  able  at  this  moment  to  consult.  But  referring 
to  Dodsley’s  Collection  of  Poems,  vol.  iv.,  where  it 
comes  first,  the  epithet  applied  to  “ flight  ” is  not 
“ droning,”  but  drony  — 

“ Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  drony  flight.” 

Has  anybody  observed  upon  this  difference,  which 
surely  is  worthy  of  a Note?  I cannot  find  that 
the  circumstance  has  been  remarked  upon,  but, 
as  I said,  I am  here  without  the  means  of  con- 
sulting the  best  authorities.  The  Elegy,  I pre- 
sume, must  have  been  first  separately  printed, 
and  from  thence  transferi'ed  to  Dodsley’s  Collec- 
tion ; and  I wish  to  be  informed  by  some  person 
who  has  the  earliest  impression,  how  the  line  is 
there  given  ? I do  not  know  any  one  to  whom  I 
can  appeal  on  such  a point  with  greater  confidence 
than  to  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  who,  I know, 
has  a large  assemblage  of  the  first  editions  of  our 
most  celebrated  poets  from  the  reign  of  Anne 
downwards,  and  is  so  well  able  to  make  use  of 
them.  It  would  be  extraordinary,  if  drony  were 
the  epithet  first  adopted  by  Gray,  and  subse- 
quently altered  by  him  to  “ droning,”  that  no 
notice  should  have  been  taken  of  the  substitution 
by  any  of  the  poet’s  editors.  I presume,  there- 
fore, that  it  has  been  mentioned,  and  I wish  to 
know  where? 

Now,  a word  or  two  on  Dodsley’s  Collection  of 
Poems,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  which,  as  I have 
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stated,  Gray’s  Elegy  comes  first.  Dodsley’s  is  a po  - 
pillar  and  well-known  work,  and  yet  I cannot  find 
that  anybody  has  given  the  dates  connected  with 
it  accurately.  If  Gray’s  Elegy  appeared  in  it  for 
the  first  time  (which  I do  not  suppose),  it  came  out 
in  1755  ; which  is  the  date  of  vol.  iv.  of  Dodsley’s 
Collection,  and  not  in  1757,  which  is  the  date  of 
the  Strawberry  Hill  edition  of  Gray’s  Odes.  The 
Rev.  J.  Mitford  (Aldine  edit,  xxxiii.)  informs  us 
that  “ Dodsley  published  three  volumes  of  this 
Collection  in  1752 ; the  fourth  volume  was  pub- 
lished in  1755 ; and  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes, 
which  completed  the  Collection,  in  1758.”  I am 
writing  with  the  title-pages  of  the  work  open 
before  me,  and  I find  that  the  first  three  volumes 
were  published,  not  in  1752,  but  in  17-t8,  and  that 
even  this  was  “ the  second  edition so  that  there 
must  have  been  an  edition  of  the  first  three  vo- 
lumes, either  anterior  to  1748,  or  earlier  in  that 
year.  The  sale  of  the  work  encouraged  Dodsley 
to  add  a fourth  volume  in  1755,  and  two  others 
in  1758  ; and  the  plate  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses 
was  re-engraved  for  vols.  v.  and  vi.,  because  the 
original  copper,  which  had  served  for  vols.  i.,  ii., 
iii.,  and  iv.,  was  so  much  worn. 

This  matter  will  not  seem  of  such  trifling  im- 
portance to  those  who  bear  in  mind,  that  if  Gray’s 
Elegy  did  not  originally  come  out  in  this  Col- 
lection in  1755,  various  other  poems  of  great 
merit  and  considerable  popularity  did  then  make 
their  earliest  appearance. 

The  Hermit  of  Holtport. 

Sept.  1850. 

P.  S.  My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
subject  of  Gray’s  Poems,  and  particularly  to  his 
Elegy,  by  a recent  pilgrimage  I made  to  Stoke 
Poges,  which  is  only  five  or  six  miles  from  this 
neighbourhood.  The  church  and  the  poet’s  monu- 
ment to  his  mother  are  worth  a much  longer  walk  ; 
but  the  mausoleum  to  Gray,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  is  a preposterous  edifice.  The  residence 
of  Lady  Cobham  has  been  lamentably  modernised. 


HUGH  HOLLAND  AND  HIS  W'ORKS. 

The  name  of  Hugh  Holland  has  been  handed 
down  to  posterity  in  connexion  with  that  of  our 
immortal  bard ; but  few  know  anything  of  him 
beyond  his  commendatory  verses  prefixed  to  the 
first  folio  of  Shakspeare. 

He  was  born  at  Denbigh  in  1558,  and  educated 
at  Westminster  School  while  Camden  taught 
there.  In  1582  he  matriculated  at  Baliol  College, 
Oxford  ; and  about  1590  he  succeeded  to  a Fel- 
lowship at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Thence 
he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  at  Rome  was  guilty  of 
several  indiscretions  by  the  freedom  of  his  conver- 
sations. He  next  went  to  Jerusalem  to  pay  his 


devotions  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  on  his  re- 
turn touched  at  Constantinople,  where  he  received 
a reprimand  from  the  English  ambassador  for  the 
former  freedom  of  his  tongue.  At  his  return  to 
England,  he  retired  to  Oxford,  and,  according  to 
Wood,  spent  some  years  there  for  the  sake  of  the 

ublic  library.  He  died  in  J uly,  1633,  and  was 

uried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  “ in  the  south 
crosse  aisle,  neere  the  dore  of  St.  Benet’s  Cha-  | 
pell,”  but  no  inscription  now  remains  to  record 
the  event. 

Whalley,  in  Gifford’s  Jonson  (1.  cccxiv.),  says, 
speaking  of  Hugh  Holland  — 

“ He  wrote  several  things,  amongst  which  is  the 
life  of  Camden  ; but  none  of  them,  1 believe,  have  been 
ever  published.” 

Holland  published  two  works,  the  titles  of 
which  are  as  follows,  and  perhaps  others  which 
I am  not  aware  of : — 

1.  “ Monumenta  Sepnlchralia  Sancti  Pauli.  Lend. 
161.S.  4to.” 

2.  “ A Cypres  Garland  for  the  Sacred  Forehead  of 
our  late  Soveraigne  King  James.  Loud.  1625.  4to.” 

The  first  is  a catalogue  of  the  monuments,  in- 
scriptions, and  epitaphs  in  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  St.  Paul,  which  Nicolson  calls  “ a mean  and 
dull  performance.”  It  was,  at  any  rate,  very 
popular,  being  printed  again  in  the  years  1616, 
1618,  and  1633. 

The  second  is  a poetical  tract  of  twelve  leaves, 
of  the  greatest  possible  rarity. 

Holland  also  printed  commendatory  verses  be- 
fore a curious  musical  work,  entitled  Parthenia,  or 
the  MaydenJiead  of  the  First  Mustek  for  the  Vir- 
ginalls,  1611  ; and  a copy  of  Latin  verses  before 
Dr.  Alexander’s  Roxana,  1632. 

In  one  of  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  are  preserved 
the  following  verses  written  upon  the  death  of 
Prince  Henry,  by  “ Hugh  Hollande,  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  — 

“ Loe,  where  he  shineth  yonder 
A fixed  Star  in  heaven, 

Whose  motion  here  came  under 
None  of  the  planets  seven. 

If  that  the  Moone  should  tender 
The  Sun  her  love,  and  marry, 

They  both  could  not  engender 
So  sweet  a star  as  Harrv.” 

Our  author  was  evidently  a man  of  some  poeti- 
cal fancy,  and  if  not  worthy  to  be  classed  “ among 
the  chief  of  English  poets,”  he  is  at  least  entitled 
to  a niche  in  the  temple  of  fame. 

My  object  in  calling  attention  to  this  long  for- 
gotten author  is,  to  gain  some  information  respect- 
ing his  manuscript  works.  According  to  Wood, 
they  consist  of  ■ — 1.  Verses  in  Description  of  the 
chief  Cities  of  Europe ; 2.  Chronicle  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  reign  ; 3.  Life  of  William  Camden. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  say  in  whose  posses- 
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sion,  or  in  wliat  library,  any  of  the  aboYe  men- 
tioned MSS.  are  at  the  present  time  P I should 
also  feel  obliged  for  any  communication  respecting 
Hugh  Holland  or  his  works,  more  especially  from 
original  sources,  or  books  not  easily  accessible. 

Edwakd  F.  Eimbault. 


HARVEt’s  Cf.AIM  TO  THE  BISCOVEBT  OE  THE 
CIECEEATION  OP  THE  BLOOD. 

I have  both  a hTote  and  a Query  about  Harvey 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  187.). 
The  hTote  refers  to  Phiiostratus  {Life  of  Apollonius, 
p.  461.,  ed.  1809),  Nouoelles  de  la  RepuMique  des 

Lettres,  June',  1684,  xi. ; and  Dutens,  pp.  157  — 

341.  4to.  ed.  1796.  I extract  the  passage  from  Les 
Nouvelles ; — 

“ Oil  voit  aveo  plaisir  un  passage  d’ Andre  Cssalpinus 
qui  oontient  fort  clairement  la  doctrine  de  la  circula- 
tion. II  est  tirS  de  ses  Questions  sur  la  medeoine  iro- 
primees  Fan  1593.  Jean  Leonicenas  ajoute  que  le  pere 
Paul  decouvrit  la  circulation  du  sang,  et  les  valvules 
des  veines,  mais  qu’il  ii’osa  pas  en  parier,  de  peur  d’ex- 
clter  contre  luy  quelque  tempete.  11  n’etois  deja  que 
trop  suspect,  et  ii  n’eut  fallu  que  ce  nouveau  paradoxe 
pour  !e  transformer  en  Ii6r6tique  dans  le  pais  d’inqui- 
sition.  Si  bien  qu'il  ne  communiqua  son  secret  qu’au 
seul  Aquapendente,  qui  n’osant  s’exposer  a I’envie  .... 
II  attendit  a I’heure  de  sa  mort  pour  mettre  le  livre 
qu’il  avoit  compos4  touohant  les  valvules  des  veines 
entre  les  mains  de  la  republique  de  Venise,  et  comme 
les  moindres  nouveautez  font  peur  en  ce  pais-la,  le  livre 
fut  cache  dans  ie  bibliotheque  de  Saint  Marc.  Mais 
parcequ’ Aquapendente  ne  fit  pas  difficult^  de  s’ouvrir 
a un  jeune  Anglois  fort  eurieux  nomme  Harvee,  qui 
etudioit  sous  lui  a Padou'e,  et  qu’en  meme  temps  le 
pere  Paul  fit  la  meme  confidence  a I’Ambassadeur 
d’Angleterre,  ces  deux  Anglois  de  retour  chez  eux,  et 
se  voyant  en  pais  de  liberte,  publierent  ce  dogme,  et 
I’ayant  confirme  par  plusieurs  experiences,  s’en  attri- 
buerent  toute  la  gloire.” 

The  Query  is,  what  share  Harvey  had  in  the 
discovery  attributed  to  him?  W.  W.  B. 


Bernardus  Patricius.  — Some  writers  mention 
Bernardus  Patricius  as  a follower  of  Copernicus, 
about  the  time  of  Galileo.  Who  was  he  ? M. 

Meaning  of  Hanger. — Can  any  one  of  your 
readers  inform  me,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  hanger,  so  frequently  occurring  in  the  names 
of  places  in  Bedfordshire,  such  as  Panshanger  ? 

W.  Anderson. 

Cat  and  Bagpipes.  — In  studying  some  letters 
which  passed  between  two  distinguished  philoso- 
phers of  the  last  century,  I have  found  in  one 
epistle  a request  that  the  writer  might  be  remem- 


bered “ to  his  friends  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
and  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes.."  The  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  a party  in  London,  where,  doubtles.s, 
both  those  places  of  entertainment  were.  The 
Crown  and  Anchor  was  the  house  where  the  Royal 
Society  Club  held  its  convivial  meetings.  Can 
you  inform  me  where  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes  was 
situated,  and  what  literary  and  scientific  club  met 
there  ? The  name  seems  to  have  been  a favourite 
one  for  taverns,  and,  if  I mistake  not,  is  common 
in  Ireland.  Is  it  a corruption  of  some  foreign 
title,,  as  so  many  such  names  are,  or  merely  a gro- 
tesque and  piquant  specimen  of  sign-board  lite- 
rature? Quasimodo. 

Andrew  Bechet.  — A.  W.  Hammond  will  feel 
obliged  for  any  information  respecting  Andrew 
Becket,  Esq.,  who  died  19th  January,  1843,  set.  95, 
and  to  whose  memory  there  is  a handsome  monu- 
ment in  Kennington  Church.  According  to  that 
inscription,  he  was  “ ardently  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suits of  literature,”  personally  acquainted  in  early 
life  with  the  most  distinguished  authors  of  his  day, 
long  the  intimate  friend  of  David  Garrick,  “ and 
a profound  commentator  on  the  dramatic  works  of 
Shakspeare.”  Can  any  of  the  learned  readers  of 
“Notes  and  Qubeies  ” satisfy  this  Query  ? 

Laurence  Minot— la  any  other  MS.  of  Minot 
known,  besides  the  one  from  which  Ritson  drew 
his  text  ? Is  there  any  other  edition  of  this  poet 
besides  Ritson’s,  and  the  reprints  thereof? 

E.  S.  Jackson. 

Modena  Family. — When  did  Victor  Amadeus, 
King  of  Sardinia,  die  ? When  did  his  daughter, 
Mary  Duchess  of  Modena,  die,  (the  mother  of  the 
present  Duke  of  Modena,  and  through  whom  he  is 
the  direct  heir  of  the  House  of  Stuart)  ? 

L.  M.  M.  R. 

Bamboozle. — What  is  the  etymology  of  bam- 
boozle, used  as  a verb  ? L.  M.  M.  R. 

Butcher's  Blue  Dress. — What  is  the  origin  of 
the  custom,  which  seems  all  but  universal  in  Eng- 
land, for  butchers  to  wear  a blouse  or  frock  of  a 
blue  colour  ? Though  so  common  in  this  country 
as  to  form  a distinctive  mark  of  the  trade,  and  to 
be  almost  a butcher’s  uniform,  it  is,  I believe,  un- 
known on  the  continent.  Is  it  a custom  which  has 
originated  in  some  supposed  utility,  or  in  the 
official  dress  of  a guild  or  company,  or  in  some  ac- 
cident of  which  a historical  notice  has  been  pre- 
served ? L. 

Hatchment  and  AtcTiievement. — Can  any  one  of 
the  readers  of  “Notes  and  Queries”  tell  me  how 
comes  the  corruption  hatchment  from  atchievement? 
Ought  the  English  word  to  be  spelt  with  a t,  or 
thus,  achievement f Why  are  hatclmients  put  up 
in  churches  and  on  houses  ? W.  Anderson. 
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“ Te  colui  Virtutem." — Who  is  the  author  of  the 
line  — 

“ Te  colui  virtutem  ut  rem  ast  tu  nomen  inane  es?” 

It  is  a translation  of  part  of  a Greek  tragic  frag- 
ment, quoted,  according  to  Dio  Cassius,  by  Brutus 
just  before  his  death.  As  much  as  is  here  trans- 
lated is  also  to  be  found  in  Blutarch  lie  Super- 
stitione.  E. 

“Ilia  suavissima  Vila.’’ — Where  does  “Illasua- 
vissinia  vita  indies  sentire  se  fieri  meliorem  ” come 
from  ? E. 

Christianity,  Early  Influence  of.  — “The  bene- 
ficial influence  of  the  Christian  clergy  during  the 
first  thousand  years  of  the  Christian  era.” 

Wh  at  works  can  be  recommended  on  the  above 
subject?  X.Y.Z. 

Wraxen,  Meaning  of.  — What  is  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  the  word  wraxen,  which  was  used  by  a 
Kentish  woman  on  being  applied  to  by  a friend  of 
mine  to  send  her  children  to  the  Sunday-school, 
in  the  following  sentence? — “Why,  you  see,  they 
go  to  the  National  School  all  the  week,  and  get  so 
wraxen,  that  I cannot  send  them  to  the  Sunday 
School  too.”  G.  W.  Skybing. 

Saint,  Legend  of  a. — Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents inform  me  where  I can  find  the  ac- 
count of  some  saint  who,  when  baptizing  a heathen, 
inadvertently  pierced  the  convert’s  foot  with  the 
point  of  his  crozier.  The  man  bore  the  pain  with- 
out flinching,  and  when  the  occurrence  was  dis- 
covered, he  remarked  that  he  thought  it  was  part 
of  the  ceremony  ? J.  Y.  C. 

Land  Holland — Farewell.  — In  searching  some 
Court  Rolls  a few  days  since,  I found  some  land 
described  as  “Land  Holland”  or  “ Hollandland.” 

I have  been  unable  to  discover  the  meaning  of 
this  expression,  and  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your 
correspondents  can  help  me. 

In  the  same  manor  there  is  a custom  for  the 
tenant  to  pay  a sum  as  a farewell  to  the  lord  on 
sale  or  alienation  : this  payment  is  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  fine,  &c.  Query  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  this  ? J.B.  C. 

Stepony  Ale.  — Chamberlayne,  in  his  Present 
State  of  England  (part.  i.  p.  51.,  ed.  1677),  speak-  . 
ing  of  the  “Dyet”  of  the  people,  thus  enumerates  i 
the  prevailing  beverages  of  the  day  ; — 

“ Besides  all  sorts  of  the  best  wines  from  Spain, 
Fi-ance,  Italy,  Germany,  Grecia,  there  are  sold  in 
London  above  twenty  sorts  of  other  drinks  : as  brandy, 
coffee,  chocolate,  tea,  aromatick,  mum,  sider,  perry, 
beer,  ale;  many  sorts  of  ales  very  different,  as  cock, 
ttepony,  stickback,  Hull,  North-Down,  Sambidge, 
Betony,  scurvy-grass,  sage-ale,  &c.  A piece  of  wan- 
tonness  whereof  none  of  our  ancestors  were  ever  guilty.” 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  ales  are  named  in 
some  instances  from  localities,  and  in  others  from 
the  herbs  of  which  they  were  decoctions.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  tell  me  anything  of  Stepony 
ale?  AVas  it  ale  brewed  at  Stepney? 

James  T.  Hammack. 

“ Regis  ad  Exemplar."  — Can  you  inform  me 
whence  the  following  line  is  taken  ? 

“ Regis  ad  e.vemplar  totus  coraponitur  orbls.” 

Q.  Q.  Q. 

La  Caconacquerie. — AVill  one  of  your  numerous 
correspondents  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  what 
is  the  true  signification  and  derivation  of  the 
word  “caconac?”  D’Alembert,  writing  to  Vol- 
taire concerning  Turgot,  says  : 

“ You  will  find  him  an  excellent  caconac,  though  he 
has  reasons  for  not  avowing  it: — la  caconacquerie  ne 
mene  pas  a la  fortune.” 

Ardebn. 

London  Dissenting  Ministers : Rev.  Thomas 
Toiler.  — Not  being  entirely  successful  in  my 
Queries  with  regard  to  “ London  Dissenting  Mi- 
nisters” (Vol.  i.,  pp.  383.  444.  454.),  I will  state 
a circumstance  which,  possibly,  may  assist  some 
one  of  your  correspondents  in  furnishing  an  answer 
to  the  second  of  those  inquiries. 

In  the  lines  immediately  referred  to,  where 
certain  Nonconformist  ministers  of  the  metropolis 
are  described  under  images  taken  from  the  vege- 
table world,  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Taller  (of  Carter 
Lane),  whose  voice  was  feeble  and  trembling,  is 
thus  spoken  of : — 

“ Taller  tremulous  as  aspen  leaves.” 

But  in  verses  afterwards  circulated,  if  not 
printed,  the  censor  was  rebuked  as  follows  : — 

“ Nor  tell  of  Tailer’s  trembling  voice  so  weak. 

While  from  his  lips  such  charming  accents  break. 
And  every  virtue,  every  Christian  grace. 

Within  his  bosom  finds  a ready  place.” 

No  encomium  could  be  more  deserved,  none 
more  seasonably  offered  or  more  appropriately 
conveyed.  I knew  Mr.  Tailer,  and  am  pleased  in 
cherishing  recollections  of  him.  AV. 

Mistletoe  as  a Christmas  Evergreen.  — Can  any 
of  your  readers  inform  me  at  what  period  of  time 
the  mistletoe  came  to  be  recognised  as  a Christmas 
evergreen  ? I am  aware  it  played  a great  part  in 
those  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  Druids  which 
took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  but  I can- 
not find  any  allusion  to  it,  in  connexion  with  the 
Christian  festival,  before  the  time  of  Herrick. 
You  are  of  course  aware,  that  there  are  still  in 
existence  some  five  or  six  very  curious  old  carols, 
of  as  early,  or  even  an  earlier  date  than  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  praise  of  the  holly  or  the  ivy,  which 
said  carols  used  to  be  sung  during  the  Christmas 
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festivities  held  by  our  forefathers ; but  I can  dis- 
cover no  allusion  even  to  the  mistletoe  for  two 
centuries  later.  If  any  of  your  readers  should  be 
familiar  with  any  earlier  allusion  in  prose,  but  still 
more  particularly  in  verse,  printed  or  in  manu- 
script, I shall  feel  obliged  by  their  pointing  it  out. 

V. 

Poor  Robin's  Almanacks. — I am  anxious  to  as- 
certain in  which  public  or  private  library  is  to  be 
found  the  most  complete  collection  of  Poor  Robin’s 
Almanacks : through  the  medium  of  your  columns, 
I may,  perhaps,  glean  the  desired  information.  V. 

Sirloin.  — When  on  a visit,  a day  or  two  since, 
to  the  very  interesting  ruin  (for  so  it  must  be 
called)  of  Haughton  Castle,  near  Blackburn, 
Lancashire,  I heard  that  the  origin  of  this  word 
was  the  following  freak  of  James  I.  in  his  visit  to 
the  castle ; a visit,  by  the  way,  which  is  said  to 
have  ruined  the  host,  and  to  have  been  not  very 
profitable  even  to  all  his  descendants.  A magni- 
ficent loin  of  meat  being  placed  on  the  table  be- 
fore his  Majesty,  the  King  was  so  struck  with 
its  size  and  excellence,  that  he  drew  his  sword, 
and  cried  out,  “ By  my  troth.  I’ll  knight  thee.  Sir 
Loin ! ” and  then  and  there  the  title  was  given  ; 
a title  which  has  been  honoured,  unlike  other 
knighthoods,  by  a goodly  succession  of  illustrious 
heirs.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  this  ? H.  C. 

Bowden,  Manchester. 

Thomson  of  Esholt.  — In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  arms  were  granted  to  Henry  Thomson,  of 
Esholt,  CO.  York,  one  of  that  monarch’s  gentlemen- 
at-arms  at  Boulogne.  The  grant  was  made  by 
Laurence  Dalton,  Korroy.  The  shield  was  — Per 
fesse  embattled,  ar.  and  sa.,  three  falcons,  belted, 
countercharged  — a bend  sinister.  Crest : An 
armed  arm,  embowed,  holding  a lance,  erect. 
Families  of  the  name  of  Thompson,  bearing  the 
same  shield,  have  been  seated  at  Kilham,  Scar- 
borough, Escrick,  and  other  places  in  Yorkshire. 
My  inquiries  are, — 

1.  Will  any  of  your  readers  be  kind  enough  to 
inform  me  where  any  mention  is  made  of  this  grant, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made  ? 

2.  Whether  any  ancient  monuments,  or  heraldic 
bearings  of  the  family,  are  still  extant  in  any  parts 
of  Yorkshire  ? 

3.  Whether  any  work  on  Yorkshire  genealogies 
exists,  and  what  is  the  best  to  be  consulted  ? 

Jaytee. 


to  iSatnor  caucrtciS. 

Pension(\o\.  ii.,  p.  134.).  — In  the  Dictionnaire 
Universelle,  1775,  vol.  ii.  p.  203.,  I find  the  fol- 
lowing expiation  of  the  French  word  Pension: — 
“ Somme  qu’on  donne  pour  la  nourriture  et  le  loge- 


ment  de  quelqu’un.  Il  se  dit  aussi  du  lieu  ou  Von  donne 
a mangerV' 

May  not  the  meeting  of  the  benchers  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  their  dining-room  in  which 
they  assembled?  Braybrooke. 

Execution  of  Charles  I.  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  72.  110- 
140.  158.).  — In  Lilly’s  History  of  his  Life  and 
Times,  I find  the  following  interesting  account  in 
regard  to  the  vizored  execution  of  Charles  I., 
being  part  of  the  evidence  he  gave  when  ex- 
amined before  the  first  parliament  of  King 
Charles  II.  respecting  the  matter.  Should  any  of 
your  correspondents  be  able  to  substantiate  this, 
or  produce  more  conclusive  evidence  in  deter- 
mining who  the  executioner  was,  I shall  be  ex- 
tremely obliged.  Lilly  writes, — 

“ Liberty  being  given  me  to  speak,  1 related  what 
follows : viz  , That  the  next  Sunday  but  one  after 
Charles  1.  was  beheaded,  Robert  Spavin,  Secretary  to 
Lieutenant-  General  Cromwell  at  that  time,  invited 
himself  to  dine  with  me,  and  brought  Anthony  Pearson 
and  several  others  along  with  him  to  dinner.  That 
their  principal  discourse  all  dinner  time  was  only  who 
it  was  that  beheaded  the  king.  One  said  it  was  the 
common  hangman ; another,  Hugh  Peters ; others 
were  also  nominated,  but  none  concluded.  Robert 
Spavin,  so  soon  as  dinner  was  done,  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  carried  me  to  the  south  window.  Saith  he, 

‘ These  are  all  mistaken  ; they  have  not  named  the 
man  that  did  the  fact ; it  was  Lieutenant- Colonel  Joice. 

I was  in  the  room  when  he  fitted  himself  for  the  work  ; 
stood  behind  him  when  he  did  it  ; when  done,  went 
in  with  him  again : there  is  no  man  knows  this  but  my 
master,  viz.  Cromwell,  Commissary  Ireton,  and  my- 
self.’— ‘Doth  Mr.  Rushworth  know  it  ?’ saith  I.  ‘No, 
he  doth  not  know  it,’  saith  Spavin.  'J'he  same  thing 
Spavin  since  has  often  related  to  me,  when  we  were 
alone.” 

E.  W.  E. 

Cheltenham. 

Paper  Hangings  (V ol.  ii.,  p.  134.). — 

‘‘  It  was  on  the  walls  of  this  drawing-room  (the 
king’s  at  Kensington  Palace)  that  the  then  new  art  of 
paper-hangings,  in  imitation  of  the  old  velvet  flock, 
was  displayed  with  an  effect  that  soon  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  so  cheap  and  elegant  a manufacture,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  original  rich  material  from  which  it  was 
copied.” — VV.  H.  Pyne’s  Royal  Residences,  vol.  ii.  p.  75. 

M.  W. 

Black-guard.  — There  are  frequent  entries 
among  those  of  deaths  of  persons  attached  to  the 
Palace  of  Whitehall,  in  the  registers  of  St.  Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster,  of  “ , one  of  the  blake 

garde,”  about  the  year  1566,  and  later.  In  the 
Churchwardens’  Accompts  we  find  — 

“ 1532.  Pd.  for  licence  of  4 torchis  for  the  Black 
Garde,  vj.  d.” 

The  royal  Halberdiers  carried  black  bills.  (Grose, 
Milit.  Antiq.,  vol.  i.  p.  124.)  In  1584  they  behaved 
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witli  great  cruelty  in  Ireland.  (Comp.  Peck’s  jDe.s. 
Cui'ios.,  vol.  i.  p.  155.)  So  Stainlmrst,  in  his  De- 
scription, says  of  bad  men  : “ They  are  taken  for  no 
better  than  rakehclis,  or  the  devil’s  blacke  guarde.” 
— Chap.  8.  Perhaps,  in  distinction  to  the  gaily 
dressed  military  guard,  the  menial  attendants  in  a 
royal  progress  were  called  black-guards  from  their 
dull  appearance. 

I remember  a story  current  in  Dublin,  of  a 
wicked  wag  telling  a highly  respectable  old  lady, 
who  was  asking  where  were  the  quarters  of  the 
giumls,  in  which  corps  her  son  was  a private,  to 
inquire  at  the  lodge  of  Trinity  College  if  he  was 
not  within  those  leanied  walls,  as  the  “ black 
guards  were  lying  there.”  M.  W . 

Pilgrims'  Hoad  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  237.).  — Your  cor- 
respondent S.  H.,  in  noticing  the  old  track  “ skirt- 
ing the  base  of  the  chalk  hills,”  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  “Pilgrims’  Road,”  has  omitted  to  state 
that  its  commencement  is  at  Otford,  — a fact  of 
importance,  inasmuch  as  that  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  had  there  a handsome  palace  (the 
ruins  of  which  still  exist),  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  favourite  residence  of  Thomas  a Becket. 
The  tradition  in  the  county  thereupon  is,  that  his 
memory  was  held  in  such  sanctity  in  that  neigh- 
boui'hood  as  to  cause  a vast  influx  of  pilgrims 
annually  from  thence  to  his  shrine  at  Canterbury; 
and  the  line  of  road  taken  by  them  can  still  be 
trace<l,  though  only  portions  of  it  are  now  used  as 
a highway.  The  direction,  however,  in  which  it 
runs  makes  it  clear  (as  S.  H.,  no  doubt,  is  aware) 
that  it  cannot  be  Chaucer’s  road. 

While  on  the  subject  of  old  roads,  I may  add 
that  a tradition  here  exists  that  the  direct  road 
between  London  and  Tunbridge  did  not  pass 
through  Sevenoaks ; and  a narrow  lane  which 
crosses  the  Pilgrira.s’  road  near  Everham  is  pointed 
out  as  the  former  highway,  and  by  which  Evelyn 
must  have  been  journeying  (pa.ssing  close,  indeed, 
to  the  seat  of  his  present  descendant  at  St.  Clere) 
when  he  met  with  that  amusing  robber-adventure 
at  Procession  Oak.  M (2). 

Pilgrims'  Road  to  Canterbury . — In  the  Atheimum 
of  Nov.  2nd,  1844,  there  is  a notice  of  Remarks 
upon  Wayside  Chapels ; with  Observations  on  the 
Architecture  and  present  State  of  the  Chantnj  on 
Wakefield  Bridge  : By  John  Chessell  anil  Charles 
Buckler — in  which  the  reviewer  says  : — 

“ In  our  pedestrianism  we  have  traced  the  now  de- 
solate ruins  of  several  of  these  chapels  along  the  old 
pilgrims’  road  to  Canterbury.” 

If  this  writer  would  give  us  the  results  of  his 
pedestrianism,  it  would  be  acceptable  to  all  the 
lovers  of  Chaucer.  I do  not  know  whether  Phii.o- 
CuAUCEE  will  find  anything  to  his  purpose  in  the 
panqihlet  reviewed.  E.  S.  Jackson. 

Combs  buried  with  the  Dead.  — In  Vol.  ii., 
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p.  230.,  the  excellent  vicar  of  Morwenstow  asks  the 
reason  why  combs  are  found  in  the  graves  of 
St.  Cuthbert  and  others,  monks,  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Durham.  1 imagine  that  they  were  the 
combs  used  at  the  first  tonsure  of  the  novices,  to 
them  a most  interesting  memorial  of  that  solemn 
rite  through  life,  and  from  touching  affection  to 
the  brotherhood  among  whom  they  had  dwelt, 
buried  with  them  at  their  death.  M.  W. 

The  Comb,  concerning  “ the  origin  and  intent  ” 
of  which  Mr.  Hawker  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  230.)  seeks  in- 
formation, was  for  ritual  use;  and  its  purposes 
are  fully  described  in  Dr.  Rock’s  Church  of  our 
Fathers,  t.  ii.  p.  122.,  &c.  Liturgicus. 

Aei'ostation.  — C.  B.  M.wiil  find  in  the  Athenmim 
for  August  lOlb,  1850,  a notice  of  a book  on  this 
subject.  E.  S.  Jackson. 

St.  Thomas  of  Lancaster  (Vol.  i.,  p.  181.). — Mr. 
R.  M.  Milnes  desires  information  relative  to  “ St. 
Tliomas  of  Lancaster.”  This  personage  was  Earl 
of  Leicester  as  well  as  Earl  of  Lancaster ; and  I 
find  in  the  archives  of  this  borough  numerous 
entries  relative  to  him,  — of  payments  made  to  him 
by  the  burgesses.  Of  these  mention  is  made  in  a 
History  of  Leicester  recently  published.  The  most 
curious  fact  I know  of  is,  that  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries  here,  several  relics  of  St.  Thomas, 
among  others,  his  felt  hat,  was  exhibited.  The  hat 
was  considered  a great  remedy  for  the  headache  1 

Jaytee. 

Smoke  Money  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  120.).  — • 

“ .Anciently,  even  in  England,  were  Whitsun  far- 
things, or  smoke  farthings,  which  were  a composition 
for  offerings  made  in  Whitsun  week,  by  every  man 
who  occupied  a house  with  a chimney,  to  the  cathedral 
of  tlie  diocese  in  which  he  lived.” — Audley’s  Com- 
panion to  the  Almanac,  p.  7S. 

Pentecostals,  or  Whitsun  Farthings,  are  men- 
tioned by  Pegge  as  being  paid  in  1788  by  the 
parishioners  of  the  diocese  of  Lichfield,  in  aid  of 
the  repairs  of  the  cathedral,  to  the  dean  and 
chapter ; but  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the  word 
smoke,  adding  only  tliat  in  this  case  the  payment 
went  by  tlie  name  of  Chad-pennies,  or  Chad-far- 
things,  the  cathedral  there  being  dedicated  to  St. 
Chad.  C.  I.  R. 

Robert  Herrick  (Vol.  i.,  p.  291.).  — Mr.  Milner 
Barry  states  that  he  found  an  entry  of  the  burial 
of  the  poet  Herrick  in  the  pai’ish  books  of  Dean 
Prior.  As  Mr.  Barry  seems  interested  in  the 
poet,  I would  inform  him  that  a voluminous  col- 
lection of  family  letters  of  early  date  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  William  Herrick,  Es(j.,  of  Beau- 
manor  Park,  the  present  representative  of  that 
ancient  and  honourable  house.  Jaytee. 

Guildhalls.  — The  question  in  Vol.  i.,  p.  320., 
relative  to  guildhalls,  provokes  an  inquiry  into 
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jruilds.  In  the  erudite  and  instructive  work  of 
Wilda  on  the  Guild  System  of  the  Middle  Ages 
{Gildenwesen  im  Mittelalter)  it  will  be  found  to  be 
stated  that  guilds  were  associations  of  various 
kinds, — convivial,  religious,  and  mercantile,  and 
so  on ; and  that  places  of  assembly  were  adopted 
by  them.  A guild-house,  where  eating  and  drink- 
ing took  place,  was  to  be  met  with  in  most  villages 
in  early  times  : and  these,  I fancy,  were  the  guild- 
halls. On  this  head  consult  Hone’s  Every-day 
Booh,  vol.  ii.  p.  670.,  and  elsewhere,  in  connexion 
with  Whitsuntide  holidays.  Jaytee. 

Ahhe  Strichland  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  198.  237.). — Tlie 
fullest  account  of  the  Abbe  Strickland,  Bishop  of 
Namur,  is  to  be  found  in  Lord  Hervey’s  Memoirs 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  391.),  and  a most  curious  account  it  is 
of  that  profligate  intriguer.  C. 

Long  Lonkin  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  168.  251.).  — This 
ballad  does  not  relate  to  Cumberland,  but  to 
Northumberland.  This  error  was  committed  by 
Miss  Landon  (in  the  Drawing-room  Scrap-book 
for  1835),  to  whom  a lady  of  this  town  communi- 
cated the  fragment  through  the  medium  of  a friend. 
Its  real  locality  is  a ruined  tower,  seated  on  the 
corner  of  an  extensive  earth-work  surrounded  by 
a moat,  on  the  western  side  of  Whittle  Dean,  near 
Ovingham.  Since  this  period,  I have  myself  taken 
down  many  additional  verses  from  the  recitation 
of  the  adjacent  villagers,  and  will  be  happy  to 
afford  any  further  information  to  your  inquirer, 
Seebucos.  G-.  Bouchiee  Bichaedson. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Sept.  7.  1850. 

Havock  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  215.). — The  presumed  object 
of  literary  men  being  the  investigation  of  truth, 
your  correspondent  Jaeltzbeeg  will,  I trust, 
pardon  me  for  suggesting  that  his  illustration  of 
the  word  havock  is  incomplete,  and  especially  with 
reference  to  the  line  of  Shakspeare  which  he  has 
quoted : 

“ Cry  havock  ! and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.” 

Grose,  in  his  History  of  English  Ainnour,  vol,  ii. 
p.  62.,  says  that  havok  was  the  word  given  as  a 
signal  for  the  troops  to  disperse  and  pillage,  as 
may  be  learned  from  the  following  article  in  the 
Droits  of  the  Marshal,  vol,  ii.  p.  229.,  wherein 
it  is  declared,  that  — 

“ In  the  article  of  plunder,  all  the  sheep  and  hogs 
belong  to  such  private  soldiers  as  can  take  them  ; and 
that  on  the  word  havok  being  cried,  every  one  might 
seize  his  part ; but  this  probably  was  only  a small  part 
of  the  licence  supposed  to  be  given  by  the  word.” 

He  also  refers  to  the  ordinance  of  Richard  II. 

In  agreeing  with  your  correspondent  that  the  use 
of  this  word  was  the  signal  for  general  massacre, 
unlimited  slaughter,  and  giving  no  quarter,  as  well 
as  taking  plunder  in  the  manner  described  above, 
the  omission  of  which  I have  to  complain  is,  that. 


in  stating  no  one  was  to  raise  the  cry,  under 
penalty  of  losing  his  head,  he  did  not  add  the 
words,  “ the  king  excepted.”  It  was  a royal  act ; 
and  Shakspeare  so  understood  it  to  be ; as  will 
appear  from  the  passage  referred  to,  if  fully  and 
fairly  quoted : — 

‘‘  And  Cjcsar’s  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge. 

With  Ati?  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  hell. 

Shall  in  these  confine.s,  teith  a monarclis  voice. 

Cry  Havock  ! and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.” 

Julius  Cwsar,  Act  iii. 

It  is  not  at  this  moment  in  my  power  to  assist 
F.  )V.  with  the  reference  to  the  history  of  Bishop 
Berkeley’s  giant,  though  it  exists  somewhere  in 
print.  The  subject  of  the  experiment  was  a 
healthy  boy,  who  died  in  the  end,  in  consequence  of 
over-growth,  promoted  (as  far  as  my  recollection 
serves  me)  principally  by  a peculiar  diet.  W(l). 

Bechet's  Mother.- — I do  not  pretend  to  e.xplain 
the  facts  mentioned  by  Me.  Foss  (Vol.ii.,  p.  106.), 
that  the  hospital  founded  in  honour  of  Becket  was 
called  “ The  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr, 
of  Aeon  ; ” and  that  he  was  himself  styled  “ St. 
Thomas  Acrensis,  or  of  Acre;"  but  I believe  that 
the  true  explanation  must  be  one  which  would 
not  be  a hindrance  to  the  rejection  of  the  common 
story  as  to  the  Archbi.shop’s  birth.  If  these  titles 
were  intended  to  connect  the  Saint  with  Acre  in 
Syria,  they  may  have  originated  after  the  legend 
had  become  popular.  But  it  seems  to  me  more 
likely,  that,  like  some  other  city  churches  and 
chapels,  that  of  St.  Thomas  got  its  designation  from 
something  quite  unconnected  with  the  history  of 
the  patron.  In  particular,  I would  ask  what  is  the 
meaning  of  “ St.  N icolas  Aco?is  ? ” And  may  not 
the  same  e.xplanation  (whatever  it  be)  serve  for 
“St.  Thomas  of  Aeon?"  Or  the  hospital  may 
have  been  built  on  some  noted  “ acre  ” (like  Long 
Acre  and  Pedlars'  Acre) ; and  if  afterwards 
churches  in  other  places  were  consecrated  to  St. 
Thomas  under  the  designation  of  Acre,"  (as  to 
which  point  I have  no  information),  the  churclies 
of  “ our  Lady  of  Loretta,"  scattered  over  various 
countries,  will  supply  a parallel.  As  to  the  in- 
ference which  Mr.  Nichols  (Pilgrimages,  p.  120.) 
draws  from  tlie  name  Acrensis,  that  Becket  was 
bo}-n  at  Acre,  I must  observe  that  it  introduces  a 
theory  which  is  altogether  new,  and  not  only  op- 
posed to  the  opinion  that  the  Archbishop  was  of 
English  or  Norman  descent  on  both  sides,  but 
essentially  contradictory  of  the  legend  as  to  the 
fair  Saracen  who  came  from  the  East  in  search  of 
her  lover.  J.  C.  R. 

Watching  the  Sepulchi'e  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  318.  354. 
403.). — In  the  parish  books  of  Leicester  various 
entries  respecting  the  Sepulchre  occur.  In  the 
year  1546,  when  a sale  took  place  of  the  furniture 
of  St.  Martin’s  Church,  the  “Sepulchre  light”  was 
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j sold  to  Richard  Rainford  for  21s.  lOfZ.  In  the 
j reign  of  Queen  Mary  gatherings  were  made  for 
j the  “Sepulchre  lights;”  timber  for  making  the 
I lights  cost  os.;  the  light  itself,  4s.;  and  painting 
I the  Scpulclire,  and  a cloth  for  “ our  lady’s  altar,” 

I costls.  lOtZ.  Facts  like  these  might  be  multiplied. 

I Jattee. 

i Portraits  of  Charles  I.  in  Churches  (Vol  i., 

I pp.  137.  184).  — In  reference  to  this  I have  to 
j state,  that  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  church  of  St. 
! Martin,  in  Leicester,  a painting  of  this  kind  is  yet 
I to  be  seen,  or  was  lately.  It  was  executed  by  a 
j Mr.  Rowley,  for  \0l.,  in  the  year  1686.  It  repre- 
I sents  the  monarch  in  a kneeling  attitude.  Jaytee. 

I Joachim,  the  French  Ambassador  (Vol.  ii., 
I p.  229.).  — In  Rapin’s  Histomj  of  England  I find 
this  ambassador  described  as  “ Jean-Joachim  de 
I Rassau,  Lord  of  Vau.x.”  This  may  assist  Amicus. 

1 J.  B.  C. 


iHtStcITanr0u5. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

The  Rev.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  IM.  A.,  of  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  whose  pleasant  gossiping  Mionoriats  of 
Westminsler,  and  History  ef  St.  Margdrtt’’ s Church,  are 
no  doubt  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  is,  as  an  old 
Wykehamist,  collecting  information  for  a “ History  of 
Commoners  and  the  Two  S.  Marie  Winton  Colleges;” 
and  will  feel  obliged  try  lists  of  illustrious  alumni,  and 
any  notes,  archarological  and  historical,  about  that  noble 
school,  which  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 

The  Cambrian  ArchtBological  Association,  which  was 
established  in  1846  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
study  and  preservation  of  the  antiquities  of  Wales  and 
the  Miirches,  held  its  fourth  anniversary  meeting  in  the 
ancient  and  picturesque  town  of  Dolgelly,  during  the 
week  commencing  tiie  26th  ultimo.  The  Association 
is  endeavouring  to  extend  its  usefulne.ss  by  enlarging 
the  number  of  its  members  ; and  as  its  subscribing 
members  receive  in  return  for  their  yearly  pound,  not 
only  the  Society’s  Journal,  the  Archmologia  Cumbrensis, 
but  also  the  annual  volume  of  valuable  archaeological 
1 matter  published  by  the  Association,  we  cannot  doubt 
but  their  exertions  will  meet  the  sympathy  and  patro- 
nage of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  national  and 
historical  remains  of  the  principality. 

The  preceding  paragraph  was  scarcely  finished  when 
we  received  proof  of  the  utility  of  the  Association  in 
Mr.  Freeman’s  volume,  entitled  Itemarhs  on  the  Archi- 
tecture of  Llandaff  Cathedral,  with  an  Essay  towards  a 
History  of  the  Fabric  — a volume  which,  as  we  learn 
from  the  preface,  had  its  origin  in  the  observations  on 
some  of  the  more  singular  peculiarities  of  the  fabric 
made  by  the  author  at  the  Cardiff  meeting  of  the 
Association  in  1849.  These  remarks  were  further 
developed  in  a paper  in  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis ; 
and  have  now  been  expanded  into  tbe  present  descrip- 
tive and  historical  account  of  a building  which,  to  use 
Mr.  Freeman’s  words,  “ in  many  respects,  both  of  its 
history  and  architecture,  stands  quite  alone  among 


English  churches.”  Mr.  Freeman’s  ability  to  do  justice 
to  such  a subject  is  well  known  ; and  his  work  will 
tlierefore  assuredly  fiiKl  a welcome  from  the  numerous 
body  of  students  of  church  architecture  now  to  be 
found  in  this  country ; and  to  their  judgments  we 
leave  it. 

Notes  on  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  IVorhs.  A reprint 
being  called  for  of  vol.  vi.  of  tbe  present  edition  of 
Bishop  Taylor’s  works,  the  Editor  will  be  glad  of  any 
assistance  towards  verifying  the  references  which  have 
been  omitted.  The  volume  is  to  go  to  press  early  in 
October. 

Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson  will  commence  on 
Monday  next  a six  days’  sale  of  valuable  books  in  all 
classes  of  literature  ; oriental,  and  other  manuscripts  ; 
autograph  letters  ; engravings,  miniatures,  paintings, 
&c. 

Messrs.  Southgate  and  Barrett  will  sell  on  Tuesday 
next  some  fine  portraits  and  engravings ; together 
with  a very  interesting  and  extensive  collection  of 
nearly  200  origin.il  proclamations  (extending  from 
1631  to  1695),  two  books  printed  by  Pynson,  unknown 
to  bibliographers  (viz.  Aphthonii  Sophistce  Praexerci- 
tamenta  and  Ciceronis  Orationes  Idhilippicee)  and  a few 
valuable  MSS. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PUECHASE. 

Essay.s,  Scriptcral,  Moral,  and  Logical,  by  W.  and  T. 
Ludlam,  2 vols.  9vo.  London,  1807. 

Eluerfield  (C.),  Disquisitions  on  Regeneration,  Baptism, 
&c.,  4to.  London,  1653. 

Dodvvell  (Henry,  M.A.),  Discourse  proving  from  Scrip- 
tures that  the  Soul  is  a Principle  naturally  mortal, 
&c. 

The  Tale  of  a Tub  reversed,  for  the  universal  Improvement 
of  Mankind,  with  a character  of  the  Autlior. 

Reflections  on  Mr.  Burchet’s  Memoirs,  or.  Remarks  on  his 
Account  of  Captain  Wilinot’s  Expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  by 
Col.  Luke  Lillingston.  1704.  [Two  copies  wanted.] 

Seven  Champions  of  Christendom.  [Any  Edition  before  1700.] 

Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales  and  other  Poe.ms,  2 vols.  12rao. 
[Cumberland’s  Edition.  | 

Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free, 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bell,  Publisher  of  “NOTES  AND 
QUERIE.S,”  186.  Fleet  Street. 


jJotirUiS  to  C0rre^jjonlfcnt^. 

Volume  the  First  of  Notes  and  Queries,  with 
Title-page  and  very  copious  Index,  is  now  ready,  price 
9s.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth,  and  may  be  had,  by  order,  of  all 
Booksellers  and  Newsmen, 

Notes  and  Queries  may  be  procured  by  the  Trade  at 
noon  on  Friday ; so  that  our  country  Subscribers  ought  to 
experience  no  difficulty  in  receiving  it  regularly.  Many 
of  the  country  Booksellers  are  probably  not  yet  aware  of 
this  arrangement,  which  enables  them  to  receive  Copies  in 
their  Saturday  parcels. 

W.  A.  will  find  an  article  on  “ The  Owl  was  once 
a Baker’s  Daughter,”  quoted  by  Shakspeare,  in  one  of 
Mr.  Thoms’  Papers  on  the  Folk  Lore  of  Shakspeare, 
published  in  the  Athenaeum  in  October  and  November, 
1847. 
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JUNIUS  IDENTIFIED. 

In  One  Volume  8vo.,  price  6^.,  bds.,  (published  in  1818  at  14s.) 

JUNIUS  IDENTIFIED  with  SIR  PHILIP 

FRANCIS.  By  John  Taylor.  Second  Edition,  with  the 
Appendix,  containing  the  Plates  of  Handwriting. 

London:  Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maberly,  28.  Upper  Gower- 
street ; and  27.  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 


America  and  Ireland.— 

MILLER’S  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS,  Number  XI. 
for  1850,  contains  m my  curious  and  interesting  books  on  the 
above  Countries,  with  the  usual  valuable  Miscellanies  in  all 
departments,  Published  this  day,  Gr.vtis. 

The  following  Books  may  also  be  had  ofhim  : — 

BALLAD  ROMANCES,  by  R.  H.  Horne, 

Esq.,  author  of  “ Orion,”  &c Containing  the  Noble  Heart,  a 

Bohemian  Legend  — The  Monk  of  Swinstead  Abbe< , a Ballad 
Chronicle  of  the  Death  of  King  John  — The  Three  Knights  of 
Camelott,  a Fairy  Tale  — The  Ballad  of  Delora,  or  the  Passion 
of  Andrea  Como  — Red  Gelert,  a Welsh  Legend  — Ben  Capstan, 
a Bal'ad  of  the  Night  Watch  — 'I'he  Elf  of  the  Woodlands,  a 
Child’s  Story,  feap.  8vo.,  elegantly  printed  and  bound  in  doth, 
248  pages,  only  2s. 

CRITICISMS  AND  ESSAYS  on  the  Writings 

of  Atherstone,  Blair,  Bowles,  Sir  E.  Brydges,  Carlyle,  Carring- 
ton, Coleridge,  Cowper,  Croly,  Gillfillian,  Graham,  Hazlitt, 
Heber,  lleraud,  Harvey,  Irving,  Keats,  Miller,  Pollock,  Tighe, 
Wordsworth,  and  other  Modern  Writers,  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Lester,  B.A.,  royal  8vo.,  100  pages  of  closely  printed  letterpress, 
originally  published  at  5s.,  reduced  to  Is.  3rf.  1848 
“ We  give  our  cordial  subscription  to  the  general  scope  and 
tenor  of  his  views,  which  are  in  the  main  promulgated  with  a 
perspicuity  and  eloquence  not  always  found  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual.”— Church  of  England  Quarterly  Review, 

“ Mr  Lester’s  vohime  is  one  of  superior  merit,  and  deserves  a 
high  rank  among  works  of  its  class.” — Tail's  Edinburgh  Review, 
“He  is  the  pioneer  of  the  beautiful.” — Manchester  Examiner, 

FALLACY  OF  GHOSTS,  DREAMS,  AND 

OMEN.S,  with  Stories  of  Witchcraft,  Life  in  Death,  and  Mono- 
mania, by  Charles  Ollier,  l2mo.,  cloth,  gilt,  with  Illustrations 
by  G.  Measom,  250  pages  of  amusing  letterpress,  only  2^. 

John  Miller,  43.  Chandos-street,  Trafalgar-square. 

Old  Engravings,  early  Printed  Rooks,  Manuscripts,  &c. 

SOUTHGATE  and  BARRETT  will  SELL  by 

AUCTION,  at  their  Rooms,  22.  Fleet-street,  on  Tuesday, 
September  24,  at  12,  PORTRAIT-S  and  ENGRA^  INGS,  in- 
cluding many  proofs,  a very  interesting  and  extensive  collection 
of  original  proclamations,  two  books  printed  by  Pynmn  unknown 
to  bibliographers  : also  a few  very  valu.able  Manoscrints  relating 
to  the  counties  of  Stafibid,  Salop,  Leicester,  Wilts,  &c.,  ancient 
statutes  upon  vellum,  heraldic  MSS.,  &c. 

Just  Published.  Rvo.,  price  8s.,  with  ntimerous  Illustrations  by 
Messrs.  O Jervittand  H.  Shaw, 

T3EMARKS  ON  THE  ARCHITECTURE 

ri;  OF  LLANDAFF  CATHEDRAL;  with  an  Essay 
towards  a History  of  the  Fabric.  By  Ei»w.4rd  A.  Freeman,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford  ; author  of  the  “ History 
of  Architecture.” 

London:  W.  Pickering,  177  Piccadilly.  Tenby:  R.  Mason. 

Just  Published,  price  55.,  in  post  8vo.,  cloth  lettered ; if  sent  by 
Post,  6s. 

The  POPE;  Considered  in  his EELATIOI^S 

WITH  THE  CHURCH,  TEMPORAL  SOVEREIGN- 
TIES, SEPARATED  ('HURCHES,  and  the  CAUSE  OF 
CIVILISATION.  By  Count  .Toseph  de  Maistue.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  .®neas  Me  D.  Dawson.  Embellished  with  a 
Portrait  of  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  IX. 

London;  C,  Dolman,  51.  New  Bond-street ; and 
48a.  Paternoster  Row, 


The  parlour  library, 

One  Shilling  each  Volume. 

The  Publishers  beg  to  state  that  all  G.  P.  R.  James’s  works 
lately  out  of  print  are  again  reprinted,  and  may  be  had  of  every 
bookseller  and  at  all  the  railway  stations.  Works  by  the  follow- 
ing popular  authors  have  also  been  published  in  the  “ Parlour 
Library : ” — 


A.  Lamartine 
G.  P.  R.  James 
Washington  Irving 
Miss  Mitford 

Author  of  “ Emilia  Wyndham” 
Miss  Austen 
William  Carletou 
Gerald  Griffin 


Mary  Howitt 
T.  C.  Grattan 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall 
Rodolph  Toppfer 
Leitch  Ritchie 
The  O’Hara  Family 
W.  Meinhold 
Alex.  Dumas 


Simms  and  M‘Intyre,  13.  Paternoster  Row,  London,  and  Belfast. 
Sold  at  all  the  Railway  Stations. 


Published  by  George  Bell,  186.  Fleet^street, 

Now  ready,  1 vol.  8vo.,  with  etched  Frontispiece,  by  Wehaert, 
and  Eight  Rngraungs,  price  155. 

SABEINAE  COROLLA  : a Volume  of  Classical 

Translations  with  original  Compositions  contributed  by 
Gentlemen  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School. 

Among  the  Contributors  are  the  Head  Masters  of  Shrewsbury, 
Stamford.  Repton,  Birmingham,  and  Uppingham  Schools  ; Andrew 
Lawson,  Eso-.  late  M.P  ; the  Rev.  R Shilleto,  Cambridge;  the 
Rev.  T.  S.  Evans,  Rugby;  J.  Riddell,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  Baliol 
College,  Oxford  ; the  Rev.  E.  M.  (!ope,  H.  J.  Hodgson,  Fsq.,  H. 
A,  J.  Munro,  Esq.,  W.  G.  Clark,  Esq.,  Fellows  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  many  other  distinguished  Scliolars  from  both 
Universities. 

The  Work  is  edited  by  three  of  the  principal  Contributors. 

“ Highly  creditable  to  the  Scholarship  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
indeed  of  England,  and  we  wish  it  heartily  success.” — Guardian. 

RULES  FOR  OVIDIAN  TERSE,  with 

some  Hints  on  the  Transition  to  the  Virgilian  Hexameter, 
and. an  Introductory  Preface.  Edited  by  James  Tate,  A.M., 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Richmond.  8vo,  sewed,  l5. 

FIRST  STEPS  TO  LATIN  VERSIFICA- 

TION,  being  an  Analysis  of  the  Scansion  and  Structure  of  the 
Ovidian  Verse.  Price  6d.  on  sheet ; folded  in  cloth,  I5. 

Just  Published,  fcp.  8vo.,  price  45.  6d.,  cloth, 

CICERONIS  CATO  MAJOR,  sive  de  Senec- 

tute,  Laelius,  si'-e  de  Amicitia.  et  Epistol^  Selectie  ; with  Eng- 
lish Notes  and  an  Index.  By  George  Long.  Being  a second 
volume  of  the  Grammar  School  Classics. 

“ Mr.  George  Long  has  edited  the  De  Senectute,  and  De 
Amicitia,  together  with  some  of  the  Epistles  of  Cicero,  and  has 
contributed  a very  clever  preface  upon  the  best  way  of  teaching 
foreign,  and  especially  classical,  languages.  Mr.  Long’s  ability 
and  reputation  render  any  writing  of  his  important,  and  his 
name  is  a pledge  for  the  accuracy  and  value  of  the  edition.”— 
Guardian. 

Also,  a new  edition,  price  55., 

XENOPHON’S  ANABASIS,  with  EnMish 

Notes  and  Three  Maps.  By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Macmichael,  Master 
of  the  Grammar  School,  Bnrton-ou- Trent.  Being  the  first 
volume  of  Grammar  School  Classics. 

“ We  can  confidently  recommend  this  as  the  best  school  edition, 
and  we  feel  certain  that  it  will  satisfy  every  reasonable  demand 
that  can  be  made,’’— C/a55/c«Z  Museum. 

12mo.,  cloth,  25.  6d. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  OVID;  AMORES, 

TRISTIA.  HEROIDHS,  METAMORPHOSES  : with  prefatory 
remarks.  This  Selection  is  intended  to  afford  an  introduction, 
at  once  easy  and  unobjectionable,  to  a knowledge  of  the  Latin 
Language,  after  a boy  has  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
declensions  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  and  the  ordinary  forms  of 
verbs. 
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iSotc^. 

BIOTS  OF  LONDON. 

Seventy  years  having  passed  away  since  the 
riots  of  London,  there  cannot  be  many  living  who 
remember  them,  and  still  fewer  who  were  person- 
ally in  contact  with  the  tumultuous  throng.  Under 
such  circumstances,  I venture  to  offer  for  intro- 
duction into  your  useful  and  entertaining  miscel- 
lany some  incidents  connected  with  that  event  in 
which  I was  either  personally  an  actor  or  spectator 
— things  not  in  themselves  important,  yet  which 
may  be  to  some  of  your  readers  acceptable  and  in- 
teresting as  records  of  bygone  days. 


The.  events  of  178,0,  in  themselves  so  terrific,  | 
were  well  adapted  to  be  written  indelibly  on  the 
memory  of  a young,  and  ardent  boy.  At  any  age 
they  would  have  been  engraved  as  with  an  iron 
pen  ; but  their  occurrence  at  the  first  age  of  my 
early  boyhood,  when  no  previous  event  had 
claimed  particular  attention,  fixed  them  as  a 
lasting  memorial. 

The  awful  conflagrations  had  not  taken  place 
when  I arrived  In  London  from  a large  school  in 
one  of  the  midland  counties  in  England,  for  the 
Midsummer  vacation.  So  many  of  my  school- 
fellows resided  in  the  metropolis,  or  in  a part  of 
the  country  requiring  a passage  through  London, 
that  three  or  four  closely-packed  post-chaises  were 
necessary  ; and  to  accomplish  the  journey  in  good 
time  for  the  youngsters  to.  be  met  by  their  friends, 
the  journey  was  begun  as  near  to  four  o’clock  a.  m. 
as  was  possible. 

The  chaises,  well  crowned  with  boxes,  and  filled 
with  joyous  youth,  were  received  at  the  Castle  and 
Falcon,  then  kept  by  a Mr.  Dupont,  a celebrated 
wine  merchant,  and  the  friend  of  our  estimable 
tutor.  The  whole  of  my  schoolmates  had  been 
met  by  their  respective  friends,  and  my  brother 
and  I alone  remained  at  the  inn,  when  at  length 
my  mother  arrived  in  a hackney-coach  to  fetch  us, 
and  from  her  we  learned  that  the  streets  were  so 
crowded  that  she  could  hardly  make  her  way  to  us. 
No  time  was  lost,  and  we  were  soon  on  our  way 
homewards.  We  passed  through  Newgate  Street 
and  the  Old  Bailey  without  interruption  or  delay  ; 
but  when  we  came  into.  Ludgate  Hill  the  case  was 
far  different : the  street  was  full  and  the  people 
noisy,  permitting  no  carriage  to.  pass  unless  the 
coachman  took  off  his  hat  and  acknowledged  his 
respect  for  them  and  the  object  for  which  they  had 
congregated.  “ Hat  off,  coachee  1 ” was  their  cry. 
Our  coachman  would  not  obey  their  noisy  calls, 
and  there  we  were  fixed.  Long  might  we  have 
remained  in  that  unpleasant  predicament  had  not 
my  foreseeing  parent  sagaciously  provided  herself 
with  a piece  of  ribbon  of  the  popular  colour,  which 
she  used  to  good  effect  by  making  it  up  into  a bow 
with  a long  streamer  and  pinning  it  to  a wliite 
handkerchief,  which  she  courageously  flourished  J 
out  of  the  window  of  the  hackney-coach.  Pluzzas  j 
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and  “Go  on,  coadiee!”  were  sliontcd  from  tlie 
crowd  ; and  with  no  other  obstruction  than  tlie  full 
streets  presented,  we  reached  Beaufort  Buildings, 
in  the  Strand,  the  street  in  which  we  resided. 

There  a new  scene  presented  itself,  which  was 
very  impressive  to  our  young  minds.  The  street 
was  full  of  soldiers,  and  the  coachman  said  to  my 
mother,  “ I cannot  go  down.”  A soldier  addressed 
my  mother:  “No  one,  ma’am,  can  go  down  this 
street to  whom  my  mother  replied,  “ I live  here, 
and  am  going  to  my  own  hoine.^’  An  officer  then 
gave  permission  for  us,  and  the  coachman  with  our 
box,  to  proceed,  and  we  were  soon  at  our  own 
door.  The  coachman,  ignorant  of  the  passport 
which  the  handkerchief  and  ribbon  had  proved, 
said,  on  sett  ing  the  box  down,  “ You  see,  ma’am, 
we  got  on  without  my  taking  off  my  hat : for  who 
would  take  off  his  hat  to  such  a set  of  fellows  ? I 
would  rather  have  sat  there  all  the  day  long.” 

The  assembling  of  the  military  in  this  street  was 
to  defend  the  dwellings  of  Mr.  Kitchener  and  Mr. 
Heron,  both  these  gentlemen  being  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Mr.  Kitchener  (who  was  the  father  of  Dr. 
Kitchener,  the  author  of  the  Cook's  Oracle)  was  an 
eminent  coal  merchant,  whose  wharf  was  by  the 
river-side  southward,  behind  Beaufort  Buildings, 
then  called  Worcester  Grounds  *,  as  the  lane  lead- 
ing to  it  was  called  Worcester  Lane : but  Mr. 
Kitchener,  or  his  successor  Mr.  Cox,  endeavoured 
to  change  it  by  having  “ Beaufort  Wharf  ” painted 
on  their  wagons.  Thus  the  name  “Worcester 
Grounds  ” got  lost ; but  the  lane  which  bore  the 
same  name  got  no  advantage  by  the  change,  for  it 
received  the  appropriate  title  of  “ Dirty  Lane,” 
used  only  for  carts  and  horses,  foot  jiassengers 
reaching  the  wharf  by  the  steps  at  the  bpttom  of 
Fountain  Court  and  Beaufort  Buildings. 

But  to  return  to  my  narrative.  My  parents 
soon  removed  us  out  of  this  scene  of  public  con- 
fusion, to  the  house  of  a relative  residing  at  St. 
Fancras  : and  well  do  I remember  the  p.ainfu!  in- 
terest with  which,  as  soon  as  it  got  dark,  the  whole 
family  of  my  uncle  used  to  go  on  the  roof  of  the 
house  and  count  the  number  of  fires,  guessing  the 
place  of  each.  The  alarm  was  so  great,  though  at 
a distance,  that  it  was  always  late  befoi'e  the  family 
retired  to  rest.  I remained  at  St.  Pancras  until 
the  riots  had  been  subdued  and  peace  restored ; 
and  now,  though  very  many  matters  crowd  my 
mind,  as  report  after  report  then  reached  us,  I will 
leave  them  to  record  only  what  I personally  saw 
and  heard. 

Before  the  vacation  was  ended,  the  trials  of  the 
prisoners  had  proceeded,  and  I went  to  a friend’s 
house  to  see  some  condemned  ones  pass  to  exe- 

* Mr.  Cunningham,  vol.  i.  p.  69.,  gives  an  interesting 
quotation  from  Strype  respecting  Worcester  House, 
which  gave  the  name  of  “ Worcester  Grounds”  to  Mr. 
Kitchener’s  property. 


cation.  The  house  from  which  I had  this  painful 
view  has  been  removed : the  site  is  now  the  road 
to  Waterloo  Bridge.  I btdieve  it  was  because  a 
lad  was  to  be  executed  that  I was  allowed  to  go. 
The  mournful  procession  passed  up  St.  Catherine’s 
Street,  and  from  the  distance  I was,  I could  only 
see  that  the  lad  in  height  did  not  reach  above  the 
shoulders  of  the  two  men  between  whom  be  sat, 
who,  with  him,  were  to  be  executed  in  Russell 
Street.  Universal  and  deep  was  the  sympathy 
expressed  towards  the  youtlt  from  the  throng  of 
people,  which  was  considerable.  As  it  was  long 
before  the  street  was  sufficiently  cleared  to  allow 
us  to  return  home,  the  report  came  that  the  execu- 
tion was  over,  and  that  the  boy  was  so  light  that 
the  executioner  jumped  on  him  to  break  his  neck  : 
and  such  was  the  effect  of  previous  sympathy,  that 
a feeling  of  horror  was  excited  at  the  brutality  (as 
they  called  it)  of  the  action;  but,  viewing  it  calmly, 
it  was  wi.se,  and  intended  kindly  to  shorten  the 
time  of  suffering.  While  thus  waiting,  I heard  an 
account  of  this  boy’s  trial.  A censure  was  ex- 
pressed on-  the  government  for  hanging  one  so 
young,  when  it  was  stated  tb.tt  this  boy  was  the 
only  one  executed,  though  so  many  were  guilty,  as 
an  example,  as  the  proof  of  his  guilt  was  unques- 
tionable. A witness  against  him  on  the  trial  said, 
“ I will  swear  that  I have  seen  that  boy  actively 
engaged  at  several  conflagrations.”  He  was  re- 
buked for  thus  positively  speaking  by  the  opposite 
counsel,  when  he  sajd,  “I  am  quite  sure  it  is  the 
active  boy  I have  seen  so  often  • for  I was  so  im- 
pressed with  bis  flagrant  conduct  that  I cut  a piece 
out  of  bis  clothes:”  and  putting  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  lie  pulled  out  the  piece  whii;Ii  he  had  cut 
off,  which  exactly  fitted  to  tlie  boy’s  jacket.  This 
decided  hi.s  execution  : yet  justice  was  not  vindic- 
tive, for  very  few  persons  were  executed. 

I will  trespass  yet  further  on  your  pages  to  recite 
one  other  incident  of  the  riots  that  occurred  in 
connexion  with  the  attack  on  the  King’s  Bench 
prison,  and  the  death  of  Allen,  which  made  a great 
stir  at  the  time.  Theqncldent  I refer  to  happened 
thus : ■ — At  the  gate  of  the  prison  two  sentinels 
were  placed.  One  of  these  was  a fine-built  young 
man,  full  six  feet  high  : he  had  been  servant  to 
my  father.  On  the  day  Allen  was  shot,  or  a day 
or  two  after,  be  came  to  my  father  for  protection : 
my  father  having  a high  opinion  of  his  veracity 
and  moral  goodness,  took  him  in  and  sheltered  him 
until  quiet  was  restored.  His  name  was  M‘Pliin, 
or  some  such  name  ; but  as  he  was  always  called 
“ Mac”  by  us,  I do  not  remember  his  name  per- 
fectly. He  stated  that  be  and  bis  fellow -soldier, 
while  standing  as  sentries  at  the  ju-ison,  were 
attacked  by  an  uproarious  mob,  and  were  assailed 
with  Slones  and  brickbats;  — that  his  companion 
called  loudly  to  tlie  mob,  and  said,  “I  will  not  fire 
until  I sec  and  mark  a man  that  throws  at  us,  and 
then  he  shall  die.,  I don’t  want  to  kill  the  inno- 
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cent,  or  any  one  ; but  he  tliat  flings  at  us  shall 
surely  die.”  Young  Allen  threw  a brick-bat,  and 
ran  olF ; but  l\Iae  said,  his  fellow-soldier  had  seen 
; it,  and  marked  him.  The  crowd  gave  way ; off 
! went  Allen  and  the  soldier  after  him.  Young 
i Allen  ran  on,  the  soldier  pursuing  him,  till  he  en- 
tered his  father’s  premises,  who  was  a cow-keeper, 
and  ilm'e  the  soldier  shot  him.  Popular  fury 
j turned  upon  poor  Mac  ; and  so  completely  was  he 
I thought  to  be  the  “ murderer”  of  young  Allen  that 
j 500Z.  was  olfered  by  the  mob  for  his  discovery, 
i But  my  good  father  was  faithful  to  honest  ]\Iac, 

I and  he  lay  secure  in  one  of  our  upper  rooms  until 
the  excitement  was  over. 

Allen’s  funeral  was  attended  by  myriads,  and  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  (which  yet 
remains,  I believe)  in  Newington  churchyard, 
speaking  lies  in  the  face  of  the  sun.  If  it  were 
important  enough,  it  deserves  erasure  as  much  as 
the  false  inscription  on  London’s  monument. 

As  soon  as  the  public  blood  was  cool,  “ jMac  ” 
surrendered  himself,  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  acquitted. 

Should  it  be  in  the  power  of  any  of  the  readers 
of  your  interesting  miscellany,  by  reference  to  the 
Session  Papers,  to  give  me  the  actual  name  of  poor 
“Mac,”  I shall  feel  obliged.  Senex. 

September  9.  1850. 


SATIRICAL  POEMS  ON  WILLIAM  III. 

Some  years  since  I copied  from  a MS.  vol., 
compiled  before  1708,  the  following  effusions  of  a 
Jacobite  poet,  who  seems  to  have  been  “ a good 
hater  ” of  King  William.  I have  made  ineffectual 
efforts  to  discover  the  witty  author,  or  to  ascer- 
tain if  these  compositions  have  ever  been  printed. 
My  friend,  in  whose  waste-book  I found  them,  — a 
beneficed  clergyman  in  Worcestershire,  who  has 
been  several  years  dead, — obtained  them  from  a 
college  friend  during  the  last  century. 

“ UPON  KING  william’s  TWO  FIRST  CAMPAGNES. 

“’Twill  puzzle  much  the  author’s  brains, 

That  is  to  write  your  story, 

To  know  iu  which  of  these  campagnes 
You  have  acquired  most  glory  : 

For  when  you  marcli'd  the  foe  to  fight. 

Like  Heroe,  nothing  fearing, 

Namur  was  taken  in  your  siglit. 

And  Mons  within  your  hearing.” 

“on  the  observing  the  30th  of  JANUARY,  1691. 

“ Cease,  Hippocrites,  to  trouble  heaven, 

How  can  ye  think  to  be  forgiven  , 

The  dismall  deed  you’ve  done? 

When  to  the  martyr’s  sacred  blood, ' 

This  very  moment,  if  you  could, 

Y'ou’d  sacrifice  his  son.”_ 


“ ON  KING  WILI.I.VM’s  RETURN  OUT  OF  FLANDERS. 

“ Rejoice,  yeo  fops,  yo^  idoll’s  come  agen 
To  pick  yo'  pocketts.  and  to  slay  yo^  men  ; 

Give  him  yo'  millions,  and  his  Dutch  yoi  lands  : 
Don’t  ring  yo''  bells,  yee  fools,  but  wring  yo”  hands.” 

Grendon. 


shakspeare’s  griep  and  frenzy. 

I have  looked  into  many  an  edition  of  Shak- 
speare,  but  I have  not  found  one  that  traced  the 
connexion  that  I fancy  exists  between  the  lines — ■ 

Cassius.  “ I did  not  tlimk  you  could  have  been  so 
angry.” 

Brutus.  “ O Cassius ! I am  sick  of  many  griefs.” 
or  between 

Brutus.  “ No  man  bears  sorrow  better.  — Portia  is 
dead.” 

Cassius.  “ How  ’scaped  I killing  when  I crassed  you 
so  1”  Julius  Catsar,  Act  iv.  Sc.  3.  | 

which  will  perhaps  better  suit  the  object  that  I have 
in  view.  The  editors  whose  notes  I have  examined 
probably  thought  the  connexion  so  self-evident  or 
insignificant  as  not  to  require  either  notice  or 
explanation.  If  so,  I differ  from  tbem,  and  I 
therefore  offer  the  following  remarlcs  for  the 
amusement  rather  than  for  the  histruction  of  those 
who,  like  myself,  are  not  at  all  ashamed  to  con- 
fess that  they  cannot  read  Shakspeare’s  music 

at  sight."  I believe  that  both  Replies  contain 
an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  Anger,  grafted  on 
sorrow,  almost  invariably  assumes  the  form  of 
frenzy  ; that  it  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  '•'■Mad- 
ness," iL'hen  the  mind  is  unhinged,  and  reason,  as  it 
ivere,  totters  from  the  effects  of  grief. 

Cassius  had  but  just  mildly  rebuked  Brutus  for 
making  no  better  use  of  his  philosophy,  and  now 
— startled  by  the  sudden  sight  of  his  bleeding, 
mangled  heart — “Portia  is— Dead!”  pays  in- 
voluntary homage  to  the  very  philosophy  he  had 
so  rashly  underrated  by  the  exclamation  — 

“ How  ’scaped  I killing  when  I cro.ssed  you  so  1” 

I wish,  if  possible,  to  support  this  view  of  the 
case  by  the  following  passages  : — 

I.  Romeo’s  address  to  Balthasar. 

“ But  if  thou  ....  roaring  sea.” 

II.  His  address  to  Paris. 

“ I beseech  thee  youth  ....  away  !” 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  v.  Sc.  3. 

III.  “ The  poor  father  was  ready  to  fall  down  dead  ; 
but  he  grasped  the  broken  oar  which  was  before  him, 
jumped  up,  and  called  in  afaltering  voice, — ‘ Ariigozzo  ! 
Arrigozzo!’  This  was  hut  for  a moment.  Receiving 
no  answer,  he  ran  to  the  top  of  the  rock  ; looked  at 
all  around,  ran  his  eye  over  all  who  were  safe,  one  by 
one,  but  could  not  find  his  son  among  them.  Then 
seeing  the  count,  who  had  so  lately  been  finding  fault 
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with  his  son’s  name,  he  roared  out,  — ‘ Dog,  are  you 
here  ? ’ And,  brandishing  the  broken  oar,  he  rushed 
forward  to  strike  him  on  the  head.  Bice  uttered  a 
cry,  Ottorino  was  quick  in  warding  oflP  the  blow  ; in 
a minute,  Lupo,  the  falconer,  and  the  boatmen,  dis- 
armed the  frantic  man  ; who,  striking  his  forehead  with 
both  hands,  gave  a spring,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
lake. 

“ He  was  seen  fighting  with  the  angry  waves,  over- 
coming them  with  a strength  and  a courage  which 
desperation  alone  can  give.”  — Marco  Viconti,  vol.  i. 
chap.  5. 

IV.  A passage  that  has  probably  already  oc- 
curred to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  Mucldebackit 
mending  the  coble  in  which  his  son  had  been 
lost ; 

“ ‘ There  is  a curse  either  on  me  or  on  this  auld  black 
bitch  of  a boat,  that  I have  hauled  up  high  and  dry, 
and  pitched  and  clouted  sae  mony  years,  that  she  might 
drown  my  poor  Steenie  at  the  end  of  them,  an’  be 
d — d to  her  !’  And  he  flung  his  hammer  against  the 
boat,  as  if  she  had  been  the  intentional  cause  of  his 
misfortune  ” — Antiquary,  vol.  ii.  chap.  13.  Cadell,  1829. 

V.  “ Giton  prsecipue,  ex  dolore  in  rabiem  efferatus, 
tollit  clamorem,  me,  utraque  manu  impulsum,  prteci- 
pitat  super  lectum.” — Petron.  Arb.  Sat.  cap.  94. 

The  classical  reader  will  at  once  recognise  the 
force  of  the  words  “ rabiem,”  “ efferatus,”  “ prte- 
cipitat,”  in  this  passage.  The  expression  “ utraque 
manu”  may  not  at  first  sight  arrest  his  attention. 
It  seems  always  used  to  express  the  most  intense 
eagerness ; see 

“ Injecit  utramque  lacinite  manum.”  — Pet.  Arb. 
Sat.  14. 

“Utraque  manu  Deorum  beneficia  tractat.” — Ib. 

140. 

“ Upon  which  Menedemus,  incensed  at  his  insolence, 
answered,  — ‘ Nothing  is  more  necessary  than  the  pre- 
servation of  Lucullus  and  thrust  him  back  with  both 
hands." — Plutarch,  Life  of  Lucullus. 

“ Women  have  a sort  of  natural  tendency  to  cross 
their  husbands  : they  lay  hold  with  both  hands  [a  deux 
mains]  on  all  occasions  to  contradict  and  oppose  them, 
and  the  first  excuse  serves  for  a plenary  justification.” — 
Montaigne,  Essays,  book  2.  chap.  8. 

“ Marmont,  deceived  by  the  seemingly  careless  win- 
ter attitude  of  the  allies,  left  Ciudad  Rodrigo  unpro- 
tected within  their  reach  ; and  Wellington  jumped  with 
both  feet  upon  the  devoted  fortress.” — -Napier,  Pen. 
War,  vol.  iv.  p.  374. 

Any  apology  for  the  unwarrantable  length  of 
this  discursive  despatch,  would,  of  course,  only 
make  matters  worse.  C.  Forbes. 

Temple. 


ETYMOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

1.  Gnatcli.  — “The  covetous  man  dares  not 
gnatch”  (Hammond’s  Catechism).  From  this,  and 
the  examples  in  Halliwell’s  Dictionary,  the  sense 
seems  to  be  “ to  move.”  Is  it  related  to  “ gnake  ? ” 


2.  Pert. — I lately  met  with  an  instance  of  the 
use  of  this  word  in  the  etymological  sense  perilus: 
“I  beant  peart  at  making  button-holes,”  said  a 
needlewoman. 

3.  Rococo. — A far-fetched  etymology  suggests 
itself.  A wealthy  noble  from  the  north  might  ex- 
press his  admiration  for  the  luxuries  of  Paris  by 
the  Russian  word  pOCKOCOA,  or  Polish  roshosz. 
A Frenchman,  catching  the  sound,  might  apply  it 
to  anything  extravagant  enough  to  astonish  a bar- 
barian. 

4.  Cad.  — The  letters  from  Scotland  ascribed 
to  a Captain  Burtt,  employed  in  surveying  the  for- 
feited estates,  give  an  account  of  the  “ cawdies,” 
or  errand  boys,  of  Edinburgh. 

5.  Fun,  perhaps  Irish,  fonamhad,  jeering, 
mockery  (Lhuyd,  Archceologia  Britannica). 

6.  Bumbailiff. — The  French  have  pousse-cul,  for 
the  follower  or  assistant  to  the  sergeant. 

7.  Epergne ; perhaps  epargne,  a save-all  or 
hold-all.  There  seems  no  more  difficulty  in  the 
transfer  of  the  name  than  in  that  of  chiffonier, 
from  a rag-basket  to  a piece  of  ornamental  fur- 
niture 

8.  Doggrel. — Has  the  word  any  connexion 
with  sdrucciolo  f 

9.  Derrick. — A spar  arranged  to  form  an  ex- 
tempore crane.  I think  Derrick  was  the  name  of 
an  executioner. 

10.  Afece,  A.-S.,  a knife.  The  word  is  found  in 
the  Sclavonic  and  Tartar  dialects.  I think  I re- 
member some  years  ago  reading  in  a newspaper  of 
rioters  armed  with  “ pea  makes.”  I do  not  re- 
member any  other  instance  of  its  use  in  English. 

F.  Q. 


MISTAKES  IN  GIBBON. 

The  following  references  may  be  of  use  to  a 
future  editor  of  Gibbon;  Mr.  Milman  has  not,  I 
believe,  rectified  any  of  the  mistakes  pointed  out 
by  the  authors  cited. 

“In  the  Netherlands ...  50,000  in  less  than  fifty 
years  were  ....  sacrificed  to  the  intolerance  of  popery. 
(Fra  Paolo,  Sarpi  Cone.  Trid.  1.  i.  p.  422.  ed.  sec. 
Grotius,  in  his  Annal.  Belg.  1.  v.  pp.  1C,  17.  duod.,  in- 
cluding all  the  persecutions  of  Charles  V.,  makes  the 
number  100,000.  The  supposed  contradiction  between 
these  two  historians  supplied  Mr.  Gibbon  with  an 
argument  by  which  he  satisfied  himself  that  he  had 
completely  demolished  the  whole  credibility  of  Euse- 
bius’s history.  See  conclusion  of  his  16th  book.)” 
[Mendham’s  Life  of  Pius  V.,  p.  303.  and  note;  com- 
pare p.  252.,  where  Gibbon’s  attack  on  Eusebius  is 
discussed.] 

In  Forster’s  Mahometanism  Unveiled,  several  of 
Gibbon’s  statements  are  questioned.  I have  not 
the  book  at  hand,  and  did  not  think  the  correc- 
tions very  important  when  I read  it  some  time 
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1 back.  The  reader  who  has  it  may  see  pp.  339. 
385.  461-2.  472.  483.  498.  of  the  second  volume. 

In  Dr.  Maitland’s  Darh  Ages,  p.  229.  seq.  note, 
a gross  blunder  is  pointed  out. 

See  too  the  Gentleman' s Magazine,  July,  1839, 
p.  49. 

Dr.  Maitland,  in  his  Facts  and  Documents  re- 
lating to  the  ancient  Albigenses  and  Waldenses, 
p.  217.  note,  corrects  an  error  respecting  the 
Book  of  Sentences. 

“ Gibbon,  speaking  of  this  Book  of  Sentences,  in  a 
note  on  his  54th  chapter,  says,  ‘ Of  a list  of  criminals 
which  fills  nineteen  folio  pages,  only  fifteen  men 
and  four  women  were  delivered  to  the  secular  arm.’ 
Vol.  V.  p.  5.35.  1 believe  he  should  h-ive  said  thirty- 

two  men  and  eight  women ; and  imagine  that  he  was 
misled  by  the  fiict  that  the  index-maker  most  com- 
monly (but  by  no  means  always)  states  the  nature  of 
the  sentence  passed  on  each  person.  From  the  book, 
however,  it  appears  that  forty  persons  were  so  delivered, 
viz.,  twenty-nine  Albigenses,  seven  Waldenses,  and 
four  Beguins.” 

The  following  mistake  was  pointed  out  by  the 
learned  Cork  correspondent  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  I think  in  1838;  it  has  misled  the 
writer  of  the  article  “ Anicius,”  in  Smith’s  Dic- 
tionary of  Ancient  Biography,  and  is  not  corrected 
by  Mr.  Milnian  (Gibbon,  chap.  xxxi.  note  14  and 
text)  : — 

“ During  the  first  five  ages,  the  name  of  the  Anicians 
was  unknown.  The  earliest  date  in  the  annals  of 
Pighius  is  that  of  M.  Anicius  Gallus,  Tr.  Plebis 
A.  u.  c.  50S.  Another  Tribune,  Q,  Anicius,  a.  u.  c. 
508,  is  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Praenestinus.” 

We  learn  from  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxiii.  6.,  that  Q. 
Anicius  Prmnestinus  was  the  colleague  as  curule 
aedile  of  Flavius,  the  famous  scriba  of  Appius 
Cajcus,  B.  c.  304,  a.  n.  c.  450.  (See  Fischer,  iiow. 
Zeittufeln,  p.  61-2.)  Pliny’s  words  are  — 

“[Flavius]  tantam  gratiam  plebis  adeptus  est  . . . . 
ut  aedilis  curulis  crearetur  cum  Q..  Anicio  Praenestino.” 

Gibbon’s  chapter  on  Mahomet  seems  to  be 
particularly  superficial ; it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
future  editor  will  correct  it  by  the  aid  of  Von 
Hammer’s  labours.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Marlborough  College. 


iMtnar 

“ Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens,"  and  unau- 
thentic  Works. — At  the  end  of  a late  edition  of 
Washington  Irving’s  Life  of  Mahomet,  those  “who 
feel  inclined  to  peruse  further  details  of  the  life  of 
Mahomet,  or  to  pursue  the  course  of  Saracenic 
history,”  are  referred  to  Ochley.  Students  should 
be  aware  of  the  character  of  the  histories  they 
peruse.  And  it  appears,  from  a note  in  Hallam’s 
Middle  Ages  (vol.  ii.  p.  168.),  that  Wakidi,  from 
whom  Ockley  translated  his  work,  was  a “ mere 
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fabulist,”  as  Reiske  observes,  in  his  preface  to 
Abulfeda. 

Query,  Would  it  not  be  well,  if  some  of  your 
more  learned  correspondents  would  communieate 
to  students,  through  the  medium  of  “Notes  and 
Queries,”  a list  of  such  books  as  are  genuine  but 
not  authentic ; and  authentic  but  not  genuine,  or 
altogether  spurious  ? or  would  point  out  the 
sources  from  which  such  information  can  be  ob- 
tained ? P.  H.  F. 

The  Hippopotamus.  — Your  correspondent  L. 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  35.)  says,  “ None  of  the  Greek  writers 
appear  to  have  seen  a live  hippopotamus  ; ” and 
again,  “ The  hippopotamus,  being  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Upper  Nile,  was  imperfectly  known  to  the 
ancients.”  Herodotus  says  (ii.  71.)  that  this  animal 
was  held  sacred  by  the  Noraos  of  Papremis,  but 
not  by  the  other  Egyptians.  The  city  of  Papremis 
is  fixed  by  Biihr  in  the  west  of  the  Delta  (ad  ii. 
63.)  ; and  Mannert  conjectured  it  to  be  the  same 
as  the  later  Xois,  lying  between  the  Sebennytic 
and  Canopic  branches,  but  nearer  to  the  former. 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  says,  several  representa- 
tions of  the  hippopotamus  were  found  at  Thebes, 
one  of  which  he  gives  (Fgyptinns,  voL  iii.  pi.  xv.). 
Herodotus’  way  of  speaking  would  seem  to  show 
that  he  was  describing  from  his  own  observation : 
he  used  Hecatseus,  no  doubt,  but  did  not  blindly 
copy  him.  Hence,  I think,  we  may  infer  that 
Herodotus  himself  saw  the  hippopotamus,  and  that 
this  animal  was  found,  in  his  day,  even  as  far  north 
as  the  Delta  : and  also,  that  the  species  is  gradually 
dying  out,  as  the  aurochs  is  nearly  gone,  and  the 
dodo  quite.  The  crocodile  is  no  longer  found  in 
the  Delta.  E.  S.  Jackson. 

America.  — The  probability  of  a short  western 
passage  to  India  is  mentioned  in  Aristotle  de 
Codo,  ii.,  near  the  end.  F.  Q. 

Pascals  Lettres  Promnciales. — I take  the  liberty 
of  forwarding  to  you  the  following  “ Note,”  sug- 
gested by  two  curious  blunders  which  fell  under 
my  notice  some  time  ago. 

In  Mr.  Stamp’s  reprint  of  the  Rev.  C.  Elliott’s 
Delineation  of  Romanism  (London,  8vo.  1844),  I 
find  (p.  471.,  in  note)  a long  paragraph  on  Pascal’s 
Lettres  Prooinciales : — ■ 

“ This  exquisite  production,”  says  the  English  editor, 
“ is  accompanied,  in  some  editions  of  it,  with  the  learned 
and  judicious  observations  of  Nicole,  who,  under  the  fic- 
titious name  of  Guillaume  Wendrock,  has  fully  demon- 
strated the  truths  of  those  facts  which  Pascal  had 
advanced  without  quoting  his  authorities ; and  has 
placed,  in  a full  and  striking  light,  several  interesting 
circumstances  which  that  great  man  had  treated  with 
perhaps  too  much  brevity.  These  letters  ....  were 
translated  into  Latin  by  Rachelius.  " 

From  Mr.  Stamp’s  remarks  the  reader  is  led  to 
conclude  that  the  text  of  the  Lettres  Provinciales 
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is  accompanied  in  some  editions  by  observations  of 
Wendrock  (Nicole),  likewise  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. Now  such  an  assertion  merely  proves  how 
carelessly  some  annotators  will  study  the  subjects 
they  attempt  to  elucidate.  Nicole  translated  into 
Latin  the  Provincial  Letters;  and  the  masterly  dis- 
quisitions which  he  added  to  the  volume  were,  in 
their  turn,  “ made  French  ” by  Mademoiselle  de 
Joncoux,  and  annexed  to  the  editions  of  1700, 
1712,  1735. 

As  for  Rachelius,  if  Mr.  Stamp  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  refer  to  Flaccius’  Theati'.  Anonym,  et 
Pseud.,  he  might  have  seen  (Art.  2,883.)  that  this 
worthy  was  merely  a German  editor,  not  a trans- 
lator of  Pascal  cum  Wendrock. 

The  second  blundei’  I have  to  notice  has  been 
perpetrated  by  the  writer  of  an  otherwise  excellent 
article  on  Pascal  in  the  last  number  of  the  British 
Quarterly  Beview  (No.  20.  August).  He  mentions 
Bossuet’s  edition  of  the  Pensees,  speaks  of  ‘■‘■the 
■prelate"  and  evidently  ascribes  to  the  famous 
Bishop  of  Meaux,  who  died  in  1704,  the  edition  of 
Pascal’s  Thoughts,  published  in  1779  by  Bossuet. 
(See  pp.  140.  142-)  Gustave  Masson. 

Parson's  Epigram..  — I made  the  following 
Note  many  years  ago  : — 

“ The  late  Professor  Porson’s  own  account  of  his 
academic  visits  to  the  Continent  : — 

“ ‘ I went  to  Frankfort,  and  got  drunk 

With  that  most  learn’d  professor — Brunck; 

I went  to  WArts,  and  got  more  drunken, 

With  that  more  learn’d  professor  Ruhncken.’  ” 

But  I do  not  remember  where  or  from  whom  I 
got  it.  Is  anything  known  about  it,  or  its  authen- 
ticity ? P.  11.  F. 


caum'cjS. 

“ OKB.NBYINGA  SAGA.” 

In  the  introduction  to  Lord  Ellesmere’s  Guide 
to  Northern  Archaeology,  p.  xi.,  is  mentioned  the 
intended  publication  by  the  Iloyal  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries,  Copenhagen,  of  a volume 
of  historical  antiquities  to  be  called  Antiquitates 
Britannicce  et  Hibernicas.  In  the  contents  of  this 
volume  is  noticed  the  Orhneyinga  Saga,  a 
history  of  the  Orkney  and  Zetland  Isles  from 
A.D.  865  to  1234,  of  which  there  is  only  the 
edition  Copenhagen,  1780,  “chiefly  printe<l,”  it  is 
said,  “ from  a modern  paper  manuscript,  and  by 
no  means  from  the  celebrated  Codex  Flateyensis 
written  on  parchment  in  the  fourteenth  century.” 
This  would  show  that  the  Code.x  Flateyensis  was 
the  most  valuable  manuscript  of  the  work  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  the  Orhneyinga  Saga, 
of  which  its  editor,  Jonas  Jonasus,  in  his  intro- 
ductory address  to  the  reader,  says  its  author 
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and  age  are  equally  unknown  ; “ auctor  incertus 
incerto  seque  tempore  scripsit.”  The  Orhwyivga 
Saga  concludes  with  the  burning  of  Adam  Bishop, 
of  Caithness,  by  the  mob  at  Thurso  while  John 
was  Earl  of  Orkney,  and  according  to  Dalrymple’s 
Annals  in  a.  d.  1222;  but  in  the  narrative  given 
by  the  historian  Torfseus,  in  his  Orcades,  of  Ilaco, 
King  of  Norway’s  expedition  against  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland  in  1263,  which  terminated  in 
the  defeat  of  the  invaders  by  the  Scots  at  Largs, 
in  Ayrshire,  and  the  death  of  King  Haco  on  his 
return  back  in  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Orkney 
at  Kirkwall,  reference  is  made  to  the  Codex  Fla- 
teyensis as  to  the  burial  of  King  Haco  in  the  city 
of  Bergen,  in  Norway,  where  his  remains  were 
finally  deposited,  after  lying  some  months  before 
the  shrine  of  the  patron  saint  in  the  cathedral  of 
Saint  Magnus,  at  Kirkwall.  There  is  not  a syl- 
lable of  King  Haco  or  his  expedition  in  the  OrA- 
neyinga  Saga ; and  as  I cannot  reconcile  this 
reference  of  Torfasus  (2nd  edition,  1715,  book  ii. 
p.  170.)  with  the  Saga,  the  favour  of  inform- 
ation is  desired  from  some  of  yeur  antiquarian 
correspondents.  The  Codex  Flateyensis  has  been 
ascribed  to  a pensioner  of  the  king  of  Norway 
resident  in  Flottay,  one  of  the  southern  isles  of 
Orkney,  but  with  more  probability  ean  be  attri- 
buted to  some  of  the  monks  of  the  monastery  built 
on  the  small  island  of  Flatey,  lying  in  Breida 
Fiord,  a gulf  on  the  west  coast  of  Iceland. 

W.  H.  F. 

caucriefl. 

Incumbents  of  Church  Livings  in  Eerd. — I have 
by  me  the  following  MS.  note : — “ A list  of  B.A.’s 
graduated  at  CamUidge  from  1500  to  1735  may 
be  found  in  ‘Additional  MSS.  British  Museum, 
No.  5,585.’  ” Will  any  of  your  coirespondents 
inform  me  if  this  reference  is  correct,  and  if  the 
list  can  be  examined  ? 

Is  there  in  the  British  Museum  or  elsewhere  a 
list  of  incumbents  of  church  livings  in  Kent  (with  i 
name  and  birthplace)  from  1600  to  1660? 

Branbkidges. 

York  Buildings  Company.  — This  company 
existed  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  where  the  papers  con- 
nected with  it  are  to  be  met  with,  and  may  be  re- 
ferred to.  Wdn. 

Saying  ascribed  to  Montaigne. — The  saying,  “ I 
have  here  only  made  a nosegay  of  culled  flowers, 
and  have  brought  nothing  of  my  own  but  tlie 
thread  that  ties  them,”  is  usually  ascribed  to  Mon- 
taigne. In  what  part  of  his  works  are  these  words 
to  be  found?  I heard  doubts  expressed  of  their 
genuineness  some  years  ago  by  a reader  of  the 
Essays ; and  my  own  search  for  them  has  also 
proved  hitherto  unsuccessful.  C.  Fokbes. 
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“ Modnm  j)romissio}iis.''  — Will  any  of  your 
readers  help  to  interpret  the  following  expression 
in  a inedia3val  author:  — 

“ (Ut  vulgo  loquitur)  modum  promissionis  ostendit  ? ” 

I have  reason  to  think  that  modnm  promissionis 
means  “a provisional  arrangement but  by  whom, 
and  in  what  common  parlance,  was  this  expression 
used?  C.W.J3. 

Roman  Catholic  Theology. — Is  there  any  work 
containing  a list  of  Roman  Catholic  theological 
works  published  in  the  English  language  from  the 
year  1558  to  1700?  M.  Y.  A.  H. 

Wife  of  Edward  the  Outlaw. — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  inform  me  who  was  the  wife  of 
Edward  the  Outlaw,  and  consequently  mother  of 
Margaret  of  Scotland,  and  ancestress  of  the  kings 
of  England  ? 

Tlie  account  adopted  by  most  historians  is  that 
Canute,  in  1017,  sent  the  two  sons  of  Edmund 
Ironside  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  whence  they 
were  transfen-ed  to  Solomon,  king  of  Hungary, 
who  gave  his  sister  to  the  eldest  ^ and,  on  his  death 
without  issue,  married  the  second  Edward  to 
Agatha,  daughter  of  the  Etnpei'or  Henry  II.  (or, 
in  some  accounts,  Henry  HI.,  or  even,  in  Graf- 
j ton’s  Chronicles,  called  Henry  IV.),  and  sister  to 
i his  own  queen. 

Tliat  Edward  the  Outlaw  returned  to  England 
j in  1057,  having  had  five  children,  of  whom  three 
1 survived  : Edgar;  Margaret,  who  in  1067  married 
I King  Malcolm  of  Scotland  ; and  another  daughter. 

! Now  this- account  is  manifestly  incorrect.  The 
Emperor  Henry  II.  died  childless : when  on  his 
death-bed  he  restored  his  wife  to  her  pai'ents,  de- 
claring that  both  he  and  she  had  kept  their  vows 
of  chastity. 

Solomon  did  not  ascend  the  throne  of  Hungary 
i until  1063,  in  which  year  he  had  also  married 
i I Sophia,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Henry  III. ; but 
■ this  monarch  (who  was  born  in  October,  1017, 

] married  his  first  wife  in  1036,  who  died,  leaving 
I one  child,  in  1038  ; and  his  second  wife  in  Novem- 
ber 1043)  could  not  be  the  grandfather  of  the 
' five  children  of  Edward  the  Outlaw,  born  prior 
I j to  1057. 

1 The  Saxon  Chronicle  says,  that  Edward  married 
I Agatha  the  emperor’s  cousin.  E.  H.  Y. 

Conde’s  Arabs  in  Spain." — In  Professor  de  Ve- 
ricour’s  liistorical  Analysis  of  Christian  Civilisation, 
just  jniblished,  it  is  stated  (p.  499.)  that  Conde’s 
Arabs  in  Spain  has  been  translated  into  English. 
I have  never  met  with  a translation,  and  fancy  that 
the  Professor  has  made  a mistake.  Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  decide  ? I know  that  a year 
1 or  two  ago,  Messrs.  Whittaker  announced  that  a 
translation  would  form  part  of  their  Popular  Li- 
! brury;  but  for  some  reason  (probably  insufficient 


support)  it  never  appeared.  Query,  Might  not 
Mr.  Bohn  with  advantage  include  this  work  in  his 
Standard  Library  ? Iota. 


EcpIlTi). 

cave’s  HISTOIUA  LITEEAKIA. 

I do  not  know  whether  the  notices  respecting 
Cave’s  Historia  Literaria  (Vol.  ii.,pp  230.  255.) 
hold  out  any  prospect  of  a new  edition.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired ; and  as  it  may  be  done  at  some 
time  or  other,  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  make 
a Note  of  a circumstance  which  accidentally  came 
to  iny  knowledge,  and  should  be  known  to  any 
future  editor.  It  is  simply  this  : in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Oxford  edition  of  1740,  after  the 
tlu’ee  dissertations,  &c.,  there  are  fifteen  pages, 
with  a fresh  pagination  of  their  own,  entitled, 

“ Notae  MSS.  et  Aocessiones  Anonynd  ad  Caver 
Historiain  Literariam,  Codicis  Margin!  adscriptss, 
in  Bibliotheca  Lambethana.  Manus  est  plane 
Reverendiss.  Thornes  Tenisan,  Cantuariensis  Ar- 
chiepiscoiii.”  Not  to  occupy  more  of  your  valu- 
able space  than  is  necessary,  I will  merely  observe 
that  the  “Anonymus”  was  not  Archbishop  Tenison, 
but  Henry  Wharton.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  person  acquainted  with  the  hand- 
rvriting  of  the  parties  ; and  to  those  to  whom 
such  a notice  is  likely  to  be  of  any  use  at  ail,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  difference  is  important. 
I need  scarcely  add,  that  if  ever  a new  edition  is 
undertaken,  Wharton’s  books  and  papers,  and 
other  things  in  the  Lambeth  connection  of  MSS., 
should  be  examined.  S.  R.  Maitland. 

Cave's  Historia  Literaria  (Vol  ii.,  p,  230.). — 

1.  Loudon,  1688 — 1698,  2 vols.  folio.  This  was 
the  first  edition.  A curious  letter  from  Cave  to 
Abp.  Tenison  respecting  the  assistance  which 
H.  Wharton  furnished  to  this  work  is  printed  in 
Chalmers’  Biog,  Diet , vol.  xxxi.  p,  343. 

2.  Genevse,  1693,  folio. 

3.  , 1694,  folio. 

4.  — , 1705,  folio. 

5.  Colonim  Allobrognm,  1720,  folio. 

6.  Oxon.  1740-43,  2 vols.  folio.  Dr.  Water- 
land  rendered  important  aid  in  bringing  out  this 
edition,  which  Bp.  Marsh  pronounces  “ the  best.” 
It  seems  from  some  letters  of  Waterland’s  to  John 
Loveday,  Esq.  (works  by  Van  Mildert,  1843, 
vol.  vi.  p.  42-3 — 436.),  that  Chapman,  a petty 
canon  of  Windsor,  was  the  editor. 

7.  Basil,  1741-5,  2 vols.  folio.  This  is  said  to 
be  an  exact  reprint  from  the  Oxford  edition. 

Watt  and  Dr.  Clarke  mention  an  edition,  1749, 
2 vols.  folio;  but  1 cannot  trace  any  copy  of  such 
edition.  John  1.  Dkedge. 


) 
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SIK  GAMMER  VANS. 

In  reply  to  C.’s  inquiry  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  89.)  as  to  a 
comic  story  about  one  Sir  Gammer  Vans,  I have 
pleasure  in  communicating  what  little  information 
I have  on  the  subject.  Some  years  ago,  when  I 
was  quite  a boy,  the  story  was  told  me  by  an  Irish 
I clergyman,  since  deceased.  He  spoke  of  it  as  an 
old  Irish  tradition,  but  did  not  give  his  authority 
for  saying  so.  The  story,  as  he  gave  it,  contained 
I no  allusion  to  an  “ aunt”  or  “ mother.”  I do  not 
j know  whether  it  will  be  worthy  of  publication  ; 

; but  here  it  is,  and  you  can  make  what  use  of  it 
I you  like:  — 

“ Last  Sunday  morning  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
as  I was  sailing  over  the  tops  of  the  mountains  in  my 
little  boat,  I met  two  men  on  horseback  riding  on  one 
mare  ; so  I asked  them  ‘ Could  they  tell  me  whether 
.the  little  old  woman  was  dead  yet,  who  was  hanged 
last  Saturday  week  for  drowning  herself  in  a shower  of 
feathers?’  They  said  they  could  not  positively  inform 
me,  but  if  I .went  to  Sir  Gammar  Vans  he  could  tell 
me  all  about  it.  ‘ But  how  am  I to  know  the  house  ? ’ 
said  I.  ‘ Ho,  ’tis  easy  enough,’  said  they,  ‘ for  it’s  a 
brick  house,  built  entirely  of  flints,  standing  alone  by 
itself  in  the  middle  of  sixty  or  seventy  others  just  like 
it.’  ‘ Oh,  nothing  in  the  world  is  easier,’  said  I. 

‘ Nothing  cean  be  easier,’  said  they  : so  I went  on  my 
way.  Now  this  Sir  G.  Vans  was  a giant,  and  bottle- 
maker.  And  as  all  giants,  who  are  bottlemakers, 
■usually  pop  out  of  a little  thumb  bottle  from  behind 
the  door,  so  did  Sir  G.  Vans.  ‘ How  d’ye  do  ?’  says  he. 
‘ Very  well,  I thank  you,’  says  I.  ‘ Have  some  break- 
fast with  me?’  ‘ With  all  my  heart,’  says  I.  So  he 
gave  me  a slice  of  beer,  and  a cup  of  cold  veal ; and 
there  was  a little  dog  under  the  table  that  picked  up 
all  the  crumbs.  ‘ Hang  him,’  says  I.  ‘ No,  don’t 
hang  him,’ says  he;  ‘for  he  killed  a hare  yesterday. 
And  if  you  don’t  believe  me,  I’ll  show  you  the  hare 
alive  in  a basket.'  So  he  took  me  into  his  garden  to 
show  me  the  curiosities.  In  one  corner  there  was  a 
fox  hatching  eagle’s  eggs ; in  another  there  was  an  iron 
apple  tree,  entirely  covered  with  pears  and  lead  ; in 
the  third  there  was  the  hare  which  the  dog  killed 
yesterday  alive  in  the  basket ; and  in  the  fourth  there 
were  twenty-four  hipper  switches  threshing  tobacco, 
and  at  the  sight  of  me  they  threshed  so  hard  that  they 
drove  the  plug  through  the  wall,  and  through  a little 
dog  that  was  passing  by  on  the  other  side.  I,  hearing 
the  dog  howl,  jumped  over  the  wall ; and  turned  it  as 
neatly  inside  out  as  possible,  when  it  ran  away  as  if  it 
had  not  an  hour  to  live.  Then  he  took  me  into  the 
park  to  show  me  his  deer  : and  I remembered  that  I 
had  a warrant  in  my  pocket  to  shoot  venison  for  his 
majesty’s  dinner.  So  I set  fire  to  my  bow,  poised  my 
arrow,  and  shot  amongst  them.  I broke  seventeen 
ribs  on  one  side,  and  twenty-one  and  a half  on  the 
other ; but  my  arrow  passed  clean  through  without 
ever  touching  it,  and  the  worst  was  I lost  my  arrow ; 
however,  I found  it  again  in  the  hollow  of  a tree.  I 
felt  it;  it  felt  clammy.  I smelt  it;  it  smelt  honey.  ‘Oh, 
ho!’  said  I,  ‘here’s  a bee’s  nest,’  when  out  sprung  a 
covey  of  partridges.  I shot  at  them;  some  say  1 killed 


eighteen  ; but  I am  sure  I killed  thirty-six,  besides  a 
dead  salmon  which  was  flying  over  the  bridge,  of  which 
I made  the  best  apple  pie  I ever  tasted.” 

Such  is  the  story  t I can  answer  for  its  general 
accuracy.  I am  quite  at  sea  as  to  the  meaning 
and  orthography  of  “ hipper  switches,”  — having 
heard,  not  seen,  the  story.  S.  G. 

Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 


THE  COLLAR  OT  SS. 

(Vol.  ii.,  pp.  89.  194.  248-) 

The  Collar  of  SS.  “ is  to  this  day  a mystery  to 
the  most  learned  and  indefatigable  antiquaries,” 
according  to  Mr.  Planche,  in  his  valuable  little 
work  on  The  History  of  Bi'itisTi  Costume : what 
has  appeared  in  “Notes  and  Queries”  certainly 
has  not  cleared  away  the  obscurity.  Armiger 
tells  us  (Vol.  IL,  p.  1 95.) : “ As  to  the  derivation  of 
the  name  of  the  collar  from  Soverayne;  from  St. 
Simplicius  ; from  the  martyrs  of  Soissons  (viz.  St. 
Crespin  and  St.  Crespinian,  upon  whose  anniver- 
sary the  battle  of  Agincourt  was  fought) ; from 
the  Countess  of  Salisbury ; from  the  word  Sou- 
venez ; and,  lastly,  from  Seneschallus  or  Steward, 
(which  latter  is  Mr.  Nichols’  notion)  — they  may 
be  regarded  as  mere  monkish  (?)  or  heraldic  gos- 
sip.” If  the  monastic  writers  had  spoken  anything 
on  the  matter,  a doubt  never  would  have  existed : 
but  none  of  them  has  even  hinted  at  it.  Never 
having  seen  the  articles  in  the  Gentleman' s Maga- 
zine, I do  not  know  Mr.  Nichols’  reasons  for  sup- 
posing “Seneschallus  or  Steward”  could  have 
furnished  an  origin  of  the  SS.  ,•  but  I am  at  a loss 
to  think  of  any  grounds  upon  which  such  a guess 
could  rest.  From  the  searches  I have  made  upon 
this  question,  it  seems  to  me  that  these  SS.  are 
taken  as  a short  way  of  expressing  the  “ Sanctus, 
Sanctus,  Sanctus”  of  the  Salisbury  liturgy  and 
ritual.  I hope  soon  to  be  able  to  lay  before 
the  public  the  documents  out  of  which  I draw 
this  opinion,  in  a note  to  the  third  and  forth- 
eoming  volume  of  The  Church  of  our  Fathers. 

D.  Eock. 

Collar  of  SS.  — To  your  list  of  persons  now 
privileged  to  wear  these  collars,  I beg  to  add  her 
Majesty’s  serjeant  trumpeter,  Thomas  Lister 
Parker,  Esq.,  to  whom  a silver  collar  of  SS.  has 
been  granted.  It  is  always  worn  by  him  or  his 
deputy  on  state  occasions.  Thomas  Lewis, 

Acting  Serjeant  Trumpeter. 

34.  Mount  Street. 


JOACHIN,  the  FRENCH  AMBASSADOR. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  229.) 

Your  correspondent  Amicus  will  I fear  find 
very  little  information  about  this  mysterious  per- 
son in  the  writers  of  French  history  of  the  time. 
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He  is  thus  mentioned  in  Cavendish’s  Life  of 
Wolsey  (ed.  1825,  vol.  i.  p.  73.)  : — ■ 

“ The  French  king  lying  in  his  camp,  sent  secretly 
into  England  a privy  person,  a very  witty  man,  to  en- 
treat of  a peace  between  him  and  the  king  our  sovereign 
lord,  whose  name  was  John  Joachin  ; he  was  kept  as 
secret  as  miglit  be,  that  no  man  had  intelligence  of  his 
repair;  for  he  was  no  Frenchman,  but  an  Italian  born, 
a man  before  of  no  estimation  in  France,  or  known  to 
be  in  favour  with  his  master,  but  to  be  a merchant; 
and  for  his  subtle  wit,  elected  to  entreat  of  such  affairs 
as  the  king  had  commanded  him  by  embassy.  This 
Joachin,  after  his  arrival  here  in  England,  was  secretly- 
conveyed  unto  the  king’s  manor  of  Richmond,  and 
there  remained  until  Whitsuntide  ; at  which  time  the 
cardinal  resorted  thither,  and  kept  there  the  said  feast 
very  solemnly.  In  which  season  my  lord  caused  this 
Joachin  divers  times  to  dine  with  him,  whose  talk  and 
behaviour  seemed  to  be  witty,  sober,  and  wondrous 
discreet.” 

My  note  on  this  passage  says  ; 

“ The  name  of  this  person  was  Giovanni  Joacchino 
Passano,  a Genoese  ; he  was  afterwards  called  Seigneur 
de  Vaux.  The  emperor,  it  appears,  was  informed  of 
his  being  in  England,  and  for  what  purpose.  The 
cardinal  stated  that  Joacchino  came  over  as  a merchant ; 
and  that  as  soon  as  he  discovered  himself  to  be  sent  by 
the  lady  regent  of  France,  he  made  De  Praet  (the 
emperor’s  ambassador)  privy  thereto,  and  likewise  of 
the  answer  given  to  her  proposals.  The  air  of  mystery 
which  attached  to  this  mission  naturally  created  sus- 
picion ; and,  after  a few  months,  De  Praet,  in  his 
letters  to  the  emperor,  and  to  Margaret,  governess  of 
the  Netherlands,  expressed  his  surmise  that  all  was  not 
right,  alleging  his  reasons.  His  letters  were  inter- 
cepted by  the  cardinal,  and  read  before  the  council. 
Charles  and  Margaret  complained  of  the  insult,  and 
the  cardinal  explained  as  well  as  he  could  : at  the  same 
time  protesting  against  the  misinterpretation  of  De 
Praet,  and  assuring  them  that  nothing  could  be  further 
from  his  wish  than  that  any  disunion  should  arise  be- 
tween the  king  his  master  and  the  emperor  ; and  not- 
withstanding the  suspicious  aspect  of  this  transaction, 
his  dispatches,  both  before  and  after  this  fracas,  strongly 
corroborate  his  assertions.  AVolsey  suspected  that  the 
Pope  was  inclined  toward  the  cause  of  Francis,  and 
reminded  him  of  his  obligations  to  Henry  and  Charles. 
The  Pope  had  already  taken  the  alarm,  and  had  made 
terms  with  the  French  king,  but  had  industriously  con- 
j eealed  it  from  Wolsey  ; and  at  length  urged  in  his 
j excuse  that  he  had  no  alternative.  Joacchino  was 
j again  in  England  upon  a different  mission,  and  was  an 
j eye-witness  of  the  melancholy  condition  of  the  cardinal 
! when  his  fortunes  were  reversed.  He  sympathised 
I with  him,  and  interested  himself  for  him  with  Francis 
I and  the  queen  dowager,  as  appears  by  his  letters  pub- 
lished in  I^egrand,  Histoire  du  Divorce  de  Henry  VIII" 
I think  it  is  from  this  interesting  book,  which 
throws  much  light  upon  many  of  the  intricate 
passages  of  the  history  of  the  times,  that  I derived 
my  information.  It  is  in  all  respects  a work 
worth  consulting.  S.  W.  Singeb. 


REMAINS  OF  JAMES  n. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  243.). 

The  following  passage  is  transcribed  from  a 
communication  relative  to  the  the  Scotch  College 
at  P.aris,  made  by  the  Rev.  H.  Longueville  Jones 
to  the  Collectanea  Topographica  et  Genealogica, 
1841,  vol.  vii.p.  33.  : — 

“ The  king  left  his  brains  to  this  college ; and,  it 
used  to  be  said,  other  parts,  but  this  is  more  doubtful, 
to  the  Irish  and  English  colleges  [at  Paris].  His  heart 
was  bequeathed  to  the  Dames  de  St.  Marie  at  Chaillot, 
and  his  entrails  were  buried  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye, 
where  a handsome  monument  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory  by  order  of  George  IV.  ; but  the  body  itself 
was  interred  in  the  monastery  of  English  Benedictine 
Monks  that  once  existed  in  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St. 
Jacques,  close  to  the  Val  de  Grace.  In  this  latter 
house,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  following  simple 
inscription  marked  where  the  monarch’s  body  lay  : 

CI  GIST  JACQUES  II.  ROt  DE  LA  GRANDE  BRETAGNE.’  ” 

A monument  to  the  king  still  exists  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Scotch  College  (which  is  now  leased 
to  a private  school) ; and  the  inscription,  in  Latin, 
written  by  James,  Duke  of  Perth,  is  printed  in  the 
same  volume  of  Collectanea,  p.  35.,  followed  by  all 
the  other  inscriptions  to  James’s  adherents  now 
remaining  in  that  chapel. 

In  a subsequent  communication  respecting  the 
Irish  College  at  Paris,  made  by  the  same  gentle- 
man, and  printed  in  the  same  volume,  at  p.  113, 
are  these  remarks  ; — ■ 

“ It  is  not  uninteresting  to  add,  that  the  body  of 
James  II.  was  brought  to  this  college  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  English  Benedictine  Monastery  adjoining 
the  Val  de  Grace ; and  remained  for  some  years  in  a 
temporary  tomb  in  one  of  the  lecture  halls,  then  used 
as  the  chapel.  It  was  afterwards  removed  ; by  whose 
authority,  and  to  what  place,  is  not  exactly  known  : 
but  it  is  considered  not  improbable  that  it  was  trans- 
ported to  the  church  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  and  there 
buried  under  the  monument  erected  by  George  IV. 
Some  additional  light  will  probably  be  thrown  on  this 
subject,  in  a work  on  the  Stuarts  now  in  course  of 
compilation.” 

Has  this  work  since  appeared  ? J.  Q.  N. 

Interment  of  James  II.- — I remember  readintr  in 
the  French  papers,  in  the  year  1823  or  1824,  a 
long  account  of  the  then  recent  exhumation  and 
re-interment  in  another  spot  of  the  remains  of 
James  II.  I was  but  a boy  at  the  time,  and  ne- 
glected to  make  a “ Note,”  which  might  now  be 
valuable  to  you.  I have  not  the  least  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  fact  will  be  discovered  on  reference 
to  a file  of  the  Etoile,  or  any  other  of  the  Paris 
papers  of  one  or  other  of  the  years  above  named. 

There  is  a marble  monument  erected  in  memory 
of  James,  in  the  chapel  of  the  old  Scotch  College, 
in  the  Rue  des  Fosses  Saint  Victor.  An  urn  of 
bronze,  gilt,  containing  the  king’s  brains,  formerly 
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stood  on  the  crown  of  this  monument.  The  urn 

was  smashed  and  the  contents  scattered  over  the 
ground,  during  the  French  Revolution.  A much 
more  important  loss  to  posterity  was  incurred  by 
the  destruction  of  the  manuscript's  entrusted  by 
James  to  the  keeping  of  the  brotherhood  he  loved. 
The  trust  is  alluded  to  with  mingled  pride  and 
affection  in  the  noble  and  touching  inscripti'Dn  on 
the  royal  monument. 

XD. 

Earl’s  Court,  Kensington, 


HATs’DFASTmG. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  151.) 

Your  correspondent  J.  M.  G.  has  brought  for- 
ward a curious  subject,  and  one  well  deserving 
attention  and  illustration.  A fair  is  said  to  have 
been  held  at  the  meeting  of  the  Blade  and  White 
Esks,  at  the  foot  of  Eskdalemuir,  in  Dumfriesshire, 
when  the  singular  custom  of  Mandfasting  was  ob- 
served. The  old  statistical  account  of  the  parish 
says : 

“ At  that  fair  it  was  the  custom  for  unmarried  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  to  choose  a companion  according  to 
their  liking,  whom  they  were  to  live  with  till  that  time 
next  year.  This  was  oaffed  handfastmg,  or  hand-in-fist. 
If  they  were  pleased  with  each  other  a(  that  time, 
then  they  continued  together  for  life ; if  not,  they 
separated,  and  were  feee  to  make  ano'ther  choice  as  at 
the  first.” 

John  Maxwell,  Esq.,  of  Broomholm,  in  a letter 
(dated  April  15th,  1796)  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Brown, 
D.  D.,  of  Eskdal-emuir,  says,  in  reference  to  this 
custom  : 

“ No  account  can  be  given  of  the  perio'd  at  which 
the  custom  of  hmidfasting  commenced  ; but  I was  told 
by  an  old  man,  John  Murray,  who  died  at  the  farm  of 
Irvine  (as  you  go  from  Langholm,  to  Canobie),  and 
h'ad  formerly  been  a proprietor  in  Eskdalemuir,  that 
he  was  acquainted  with,  or  at  least  had  seen  an  old 
man,  I think  his  name  was  Beattie,  who  was  grandson 
to  a couple  who  had  been  handfasted.  You  perhaps 
know  that  the  children  horn  tinder  the  kamdfasting  en- 
gagement were  reckoned  lawful  children,  and  not  bastard's, 
though  the  parents  did  afterwards  resile.  This  custom 
of  handfasting  does  not  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to 
your  parish.  Mention  is  made  in  some  histories  of 
■Scotland  that  Robert  II.  was  handfasted  to  Elizabeth 
More  before  he  married  Euphemia  lloss,  daughter  of 
Hugh,  Earl  of  that  name,  by  both  of  whom  be  had 
children  : his  eldest  .son  John,  by  Elizabeth  .More,  viz., 
King  Robert  III.,  commonly  called  Jock  Ferngyear, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  preference  to  the  sons  of 
Euphemia,  his  married  wife.  Indeed,  after  Euphemia’s 
death,  he  married  bis  former  handfasted  wife  Elizabeth.” 

Sir  J.  Chardin  observes  that  contracts  for  tem- 
porary wives  are  frequent  in  the  East,  which  coii- 
ti’aets  are  made  before  the  Cadi  with  tiie  formality 
of  a measure  of  corn,  mentioned  over  and  above 
the  stipulated  sum  of  money. 


Baron  dii  Tott’s  account  of  “Marriages  by 
Capin,”  corroborated  by  Eastern  travellers,  corre- 
sponds with  the  custom  of  Handfasting . He  says  : 

“ There  is  another  kind  of  marriage  which,  stipu- 
lating the  return  to  be  made;  fixes  likewise  the  time 
when  the  divorce  is  to  take  place.  This  contract  is 
called  capin  : and,  properly  speaking,  is  only  an  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  to  live  together  for  such  a 
price,  during  such  a time," 

This  contract  is  a regular  form  of  marriage,  and 

is  so  regarded  generally  in  the  East. 

The  Jews  seem  to  have  had  a similar  custom, 
which  perhaps  they  borrowed  from  the  neiglibour- 
i-ng  nations ; at  least  the  connexion  formed  by 
the  prophet  Hosea  (chap.  iii.  2.)  bears  a strong 
resembiance  to  Handfastiiig  and  Capin. 

jABLTZBESfi. 


ADAM  OP  Bremen’s  jtjlin. 

In  reply  to  V.  from  Belgravia  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  230.), 
I am  partially  at  a loss  to  know  the  exact  bearing 

of  his  Query.  Adam  of  Bremen’s  account  of  Julin 
is  no  legend,  nor  does  he  mention  it  at  all  as  a 
doomed  city.  On  the  contrary,  his  description  is 
that  of  a flourishing  eniporiiun  of  commerce,  for 
■which  purpose  he  selects  very  strong  superlatives, 
as  in  the  following  account  (De  Situ  Damce,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  ii.) : 

Ultra  Leutlcos  qui  alio  nomine  Welzi  dicuntur 
Oddera  Flumen  occurrit  ; amnis  dilectissimus  Sla- 
vonic® regionis.  In  cujus  ostro,  qui  Scythicas  alludet 
paludes,  nobilissima  civitas  Juliniim  ceiebenimam 
Barbaris  et  Gravels  qui  in  cireultu  prjEStet  stationem. 
De  cujus  prseconio  quia  magna  et  vix  credibiiia  reci- 
tantur,  volupe  arbitror  pauca  inserere  digna  relata. 
Est  sane  inaxime  omnium  quas  Europa  claudit  civita- 
tum,  quam  incolunt  Siavi  cum  aliis  gentibus  Grsecis  et 
Barbaris.  Nam  et  adven®  Saxones  parem  cohabitandi 
legem  acceperiint,  si  tanien  Chrlstianitatis  titulum  ibi 
morantes  non  publicaverint.  Omnes  enim  adbuc  pa- 
ganicis  ritibus  aberrant,  ceteruin  moribiis  et  hospital!- 
tate  nulla  gens  honestior  aut  beaignior  poterit  inveniri. 
Urbs  ilia  mercibus  omnium  septentrionalium  nationum 
locuples  nihil  non  babet  jucundi  et  rari.” 

As  Adam  is  supposed  to  have  been  a native  and 
a priest  at  Magdeburg,  wlience  he  was  translated 
by  Archbishop  Adalbert  to  a benefice  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Bremen,  he  must,  from  his  comparative 
proximity  to  the  spot,  be  supposed  a competent 
witness ; and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  why  he 
should  not  have  been  also  a creditable  one.  He 
died  about  1072,  and  the  legends,  if  any,  concern- 
ing this  famous  place,  here  described  as  the  most 
extensive  in  Europe,  must  have  been  subsequently 
framed. 

For  about  one  hundred  years  later  (1184)  we  have 
from  Helmold,  the  parish  priest  of  Bdsan,  a small 
village  on  the  eastern  confines  of  Holstein,  a repe- 
tition of  Adam’s  words,  for  a place  which  be  calls 
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“Veneta,"  but  always  in  tliepast  tense;  as,  “ quon- 
dam f'uit  nobilissima  civitas,”  &c. ; so  that  it  is  plain 
from  that  and  his  expression  “excidium  civitatis;” 
as  well  as,  “Ilanc  civitatein  opulentLssimam  quidam 
Danorum  rex,  maxima  classe  stipatus,  fundetus 
evertisse  refertur.”  The  great  question  is,  IVhere 
was  this  great  city?  and,  are  the  Julin  of  Adam 
anil  the  of  Helmold  identical?  Both  ques- 

tions have  given  rise  to  endless  discussions  amongst 
German  archceologists.  The  published  maps,  as 
1 late  at  least  as  the  end  of  the  last  century,  had  a 
note  at  a place  in  the  Baltic,  opposite  to  the  small 
town  of  Deinmin,  in  Pomerania:  — “Hie  Veneta 
emporium  olim  celebcrr.  aequar.  sestu  absorpt.” 
!Many,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  recent  writers  con- 
tend for  the  town  of  Wallin,  which  gives  its  name 
to  one  of  the  islands  by  which  the  Stettin  Half  is 
formed,  — though  the  slight  verbal  conformity 
seems  to  be  their  principal  ground;  <forno  rvdera, 
no  vestiges  of  ancient  grandeur  now  mark  the  sjrot, 
not  even  a tradition  of  former  greatness : whilst 
Veneta,  which  can  only  be  taken  to  mean  the 
civitas  of  the  Veneti,  a nation  placed  by  Tacitus 
on  this  part  of  the  coast,  has  a long  unbroken  chain 
of  oral  evidence  in  its  favour,  as  close  to  Rugen  ; 
and,  if  authentic  records  are  to  be  credited,  ships 
have  been  wrecked  in  the  last  century  on  ancient 
moles  or  bulwarks,  which  then  rose  nearly  to  the 
surface  from  the  submerged  ruins.  But  the  sub- 
ject is  much  too  comprehensive  for  the  compressed 
notices  of  your  miscellany.  I hope  to  have  shortly 
an  opportunity  of  treating  the  subject  at  large  in 
reference  to  the  Scliiringsheal  which  Othere  de- 
scribed to  King  Alfred,  about  two  hundred  years 
earlier. 

An  edition  of  Ad.ani  and  Helmold  is  very  desir- 
able in  England,  even  in  a translation,  as  a part  of 
Bohn’s  Antiquarian  Series. 

William  Bell,  Ph.  D. 


llrpTir^  to  fMtnnr  cauertc^. 

Bess  of  Hardivick  (Vol.  i.,  p.  276.).  — The  fol- 
I lowing  particulars  in  answer  to  this  Query  will, 

I I hope,  elicit  some  further  information  from  other 
1 quarters.  I have,  in  my  answer,  attempted  to  be 
as  biief  as  possible. 

.John,,  the  fifth  recorded  Hardwick,  of  Hard- 
wick, left  issue,  by  Elizabeth  Leake,  six  children : 
of  whom  James  (or  John)  was  thrice  married, 
and  died  sine  prole,  and  Dorotut  died  an  infant : 

■ the  four  remaining  daughters  became  coheiresses. 

Of  these  Mary  Hardwick,  married  (his  first 
' wife)  Richard  Wingfield,  of  Wantisden,  seventh 
i son  of  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  of  Letheringham, 
I CO.  Suffolk,  K.  G.  His  will  was  proved  in 
I Jjondon  14tli  August,  1591.  Their  eldest  son 
i Henry  was  of  Crowfield,  co.  Suffolk.  His  great- 
I grandson,  Harhottle  Wingfield,  of  Crowfield,  was 
living  1644,  and  his  descendants,  if  any,  may 


quarter  Hardwick.  Their  second  son,  Anthony 
Wingfield,  was  the  well-known  Greek  reader  to 
Queen  Elizabeth ; and  their  third  son.  Sir  John 
Wingfield,  married  Susan  Bertie,  Countess  Dow- 
ager of  Kent,  and  left  Peregrin  Wingfield,  of 
whom  nothing  is  recorded. 

Jane  Hardwick,  next  daughter,  married  God- 
frey Bosvile  of  Gunthwaite  and  Beighton,  co.  Ebor. 
His  will  is  dated  22nd  July,  1580.  Their  eldest 
child,  Francis  Bosvile,  left  only  a daughter,  Grace 
Bosvile,  who  died  young.  His  three  sisters  became 
coheirs,  but  the  estate  of  Gunthwaite  went  to  an 
uncle,  ancestor  of  the  present  Godfrey  Bosvile, 
Lord  Macdonald.  Of  these  sisters,  Frances  Bosvile 
married  John  Savile ; Dorothy  Bosvile,  John 
Lacy ; and  Elizabeth  Bosvile,  John  Copley : 
eitlier  they  had  no  children,  or  these  died  young. 
Mary  Bosvile,  the  second  daughter  and  coheir, 
married  Richard  Burdett,  of  Derby,  living  1612. 
Their  son,  George  Burdett,  had  by  his  first  wife  a 
son,  whose  issue  failed ; and  by  his  second  wife 
two  daughters,  eventually  coheirs. 

Of  these,  Mary  Burdett  married,  first,  Richard 
Pilkington,  and  second,  Sir  T.  Beaumont,  of 
Whitby  : and  another  sister  married  — Ramsden. 
Ho  issue  of  either  are  recorded.  The  third  sister, 
Elizabeth  Burdett,  married,  at  Hoyland,  6th  Feb., 
1636,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Clark,  A.M.,  and  died  27th 
Aug.,  1679,  at  Fenney-Compton.  Their  great- 
grandson  and  sole  male  I’epresentative  was  the 
late  Joseph  Clarh,  of  Horthampton,  whose  de- 
scendants also  quarter  Hardwick. 

Elizabeth  Hardwick,  the  next  daughter,  was 
the  celebrated  Countess  of  Shrewsbury.  Her 
representatives  are  all  noble,  and  their  pedigrees 
may  be  found  in  the  Peerages.  They  are  — 

1.  The  Duhe  of  Devonshire,  representing  Wm. 
Cavendish,  first  earl. 

Certain  descendants  of  Sir  Charles  Cavendish, 
of  Welbeck  Abbey,  or  rather  of  his  grandson, 
Henry,  second  Duke  of  Newcastle,  namely, 

2.  The  Duke  of  Portland,  representing  Mar- 
garet Pelham,  the  Duke's  eldest  coheir; 

.3.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  from  Catherine, 
and  second  coheir ; 

4.  The  Earl  De  la  Warr ; and 

5,  The  Earl  of  Aboyne,  are  the  coheirs  of  Sir 
Charles  Cope,  Baronet,  of  Orton ; who  repre- 
sented Arabella,  Countess  of  Sunderland,  third 
coheir.  These  five  all  quarter  Hardwick. 

Alice  Hardwick,  next  daughter,  married 
Francis  Hercy,  according  to  some  pedigrees. 
No  issue  recorded. 

There  are  therefore  descendants  certainly 
known  of  only  two  of  the  children  of  John  Hard- 
wick. Possibly  some  of  your  correspondents  can 
supply  those  of  Wingfield  and  Hercy. 

The  crest  and  arms  of  the  Hardwicks  may  be 
found  in  Edmondson.  They  onlj'  quartered 
Pynchbeke.  I am  not  aware  of  any  motto. 
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Miss  Costello,  and  other  biographers  of  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  have  quite  overlooked 
a!i  the  descendants  of  her  sisters.  Possibly,  should 
these  lines  meet  the  eye  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, who  possesses  the  estates  and  papers  of  the 
Hardwicks,  it  may  lead  to  more  particulars  con- 
cerning the  family  being  made  puldic.  Ermine. 

Torquay. 

Quotations  in  Bishop Andrewes  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  245.).-—- 
“ Mirmfaili  et  patelkres  Dei.” 
is  from  Plautus  : 

“ Di  me  omnes  magEii  miButique  et  patellarii.” 

Cistell  II.  1.  46. 

and 

“ Sed  qu£B  de  septem  totum  eiroumspicit  orbem 
Coliibus,  imperii  Roma  Deumque  locu.s.” 

is  from  Ovid  {Trist.  I.  5.  69.). 

J.  E.  B Mayor. 

Marlborough  College. 

The  Sun  Feminine  in  English  (Vol.  ii.,  p 21.).-— 
Mr.  Cox  may  perhaps  be  pleased  to  learn  why  the 
northern  nations  made  the  sun  feminine.  The 
ancient  Germans  and  Saxons  — 

“ When  they  discovered  how  the  sun  by  his  heat 
and  influence  excited  venereal  love  in  creatures  sub- 
servient to  his  dominion,  they  then  varied  his  sex,  and 
painted  him  like  a woman,  because  in  them  that  pas- 
sion is  most  impotent,  and  yet  impetuous ; on  her  head 
they  placed  a myrtle  crown  or  garland  to  denote  her 
dominion,  and  that  love  should  be  alwaies  verdant  as 
the  myrtle ; in  one  hand  she  supported  the  world,  and  in 
the  other  three  golden  apples,  to  represent  that  the  world 
and  its  wealth  are  both  sustained  by  love.  The  three 
golden  apples  signified  the  threefold  beauty  of  the  sun, 
exemplified  in  the  morning,  meridian,  and  evening  ; on 
her  breast  was  lodged  a,  burning  torch,  to  insinuate  to 
us  the  violence  of  the  flame  of  love  which  scorches 
humane  hearts.”  — PhiEpsfs  Brief  and  Historical  Dis- 
course of  the  Original  and  Growth  of  Heraldry,  pp.  12,13. 
London,  1672. 

T.  H.  Keeslet. 

King  William’s  College,  Isle  of  Man. 

Carpatio  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  247.). — Your  Querist  must 
be  iittle  versed  in  early  Italian  art,  not  to  know 
that  Vittore  Carpaccio  (such  is  the  correct  spelling) 

was  one  of  the  morning  stars  of  the  Venetian 
school;  and  his  search  must  have  been  somewhat 
careless,  as  Carpaccio  and  his  works  are  fully  de- 
scribed in  Kugler’s  Handhooh,  p.  149.,  and  in 
Lanzi.  Some  exquisite  figures  of  his,  of  which 
Mrs.  Jameson  has  given  a St.  Stephen  in  her 
Legendary  Art,  exist  in  the  Brera  at  Milan.  He 
is  a painter  not  sufficiently  known  in  England,  but 
one  whom  it  may  be  hoped  the  Arundel  Society 
will  introduce  by  their  engravings.  I cannot  assist 
J.  G.  N.  in  explaining  the  subject  of  his  engraving. 
May  Cornubm  be  by  error  for  Cordubice  ? 

Ceericus. 


[No.  48. 


The  Character  “ — This  character  your  cor- 

respondent will  at  once  see  is  only  the  Latin  word 
“ et,”  written  in  a flourishing  form ; as  we  find  it 

repeated  in  the  abbreviation  “ &c.,”  for  “ et 
cetera.”  Its  adoption  as  a contraction  for  the 
English  word  “ and,”  arose,  no  doubt,  from  the 
facility  of  its  formation ; and  the  name  it  acquired 
was  “ and-per  se-and,”  “ and  by  itself  and,”  which 
is  easily  susceptible  of  the  corruptions  noticed  by 
Mr.  Lower.  4.. 

Whlrond  Family  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  206.).— Burke,  in 
his  History  of  the  Commoners,  only  gives  the  name 
of  George,  one  of  the  sons  of  Colonel  Humphry 
Walrond.  He  also  states  that  the  colonel  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Napier,  Esq.,  of 
More  Critcbel.  Now  Colonel  Walrond  appears 
from  his  petition  (Royalist  Comp.  Papers,  State 
Paper  Office)  dated  12th  February,  1648,  addressed 
to  the  Commissioners  for  Compounding  with  De- 
I linquents,  to  have  had  nine  other  children  then 
living.  He  states:  “ Thus  his  eldest  sonne  George 
Walrond  did  absente  himselfe  for  a short  time 
from  his  father’s  house,  and  went  into  the  king’s 
army,  where  he  unfortunately  lost  his  right  arnie. 
That  he  having  no  estate  at  present,  and  but  little 
in  expectancy  after  bis  father’s  death,  he  having 
ten  children,  and  all  nine  to  be  provided  for  out 
of  y®  petitioner’s  small  estate.”  In  a similar  peti- 
tion, dated  about  two  years  later,  from  “ Grace, 
the  wife  of  Humphry  Walrond,  of  Sea,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  Esquire,”  she  states  “ herself 
to  be  weake  woman,  and  having  ten  children 
(whereof  many  are  infants)  to  maintain.”  That 
he  was  married  to  this  Grace,  and  not  to  Elizabeth 
(as  stated  by  Burke),  as  early  as  1634,  is  clear  from 
a licence  to  alienate  certain  lands  at  llminster, 
10  Ch.  I.  {Pat.  Bolls.) 

That  they  were  both  living  in  1668  is  proved  by 
a petition  in  the  State  Paper  Office  (Read  in 
Council,  Ap.  8,  1688.  Trade  Papers,  Verginia, 
No.  I.  A.)  “To  the  King’s  most  excellent  Ma*‘® 
and  the  rt.  hon*’*®  the  Lords  of  his  Maj.  most 
}jonbie  pj-iyy  Councel,”  from  “ Grace,  the  wife  of 
Humphry  Walrond,  Esq.”  In  this  petition  she 
states  that  her  husband  had  been  very  severely 
prosecuted  by  Lord  Willoughby,  whose  sub- 
governor  he  had  been  in  Barbadoes.  “ He  had 
contracted  many  debts  by  reason  of  his  loyalty 
and  suffering  in  the  late  troubles,  to  the  loss  of 
at  least  thirty  thousand  pounds.”  “ That  his  loy- 
alty and  sufferings  are  notoriously  known,  both 
in  this  kingdom  and  the  Barbadoes,  where  he 
was  banished  for  proclaiming  your  Ma*‘®  after  tlie 
murder  of  your  royal  father.”  Colonel  Walrond  is 
mentioned  by  Clarendon,  Rushworth,  Whitelock, 
&c. ; but  of  the  date  of  his  death,  the  maiden  name 
of  his  wife,  and  the  Christian  names  of  all  his  ten 
children,  I can  find  no  account. 

The  arms  S.  S.  S.  inquires  about  on  the  monu- 
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i nieut  of  Humphry  Walrond,  Esc],  in  Ilminster 
Church,  are  those  of  the  family  of  Brokehampton. 
Humphry  Walrond  (who  died  1580)  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  coheir  of  John  Broke- 
hampton,  of  Sea,  and  so  obtained  that  estate. 

W.  UoUJSINQ  Bbuce. 

Middle  Temple. 

Blachgitard  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  134.).  — An  early  in- 
stance of  the  use  of  this  word  occurs  in  a letter 
from  Richard  Topcliffe  (Aug.  30,  1578),  printed 
in  Lodge’s  Illustrations,  vol.  ii.  p.  188.  I quote 
from  Mr.  Jardine’s  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  ii.  p.  13. : 
“ His  house,  Euston,  far  unmeet  for  her  Highness, 
but  fitter  for  the  Black  Gtuird.” 

It  also  occurs  in  Fuller’s  Church  History  (Book 
ix.  cent.  xvi.  sect.  vli.  § 35.  vol.  v.  p.  160.  ed. 
Brewer)  : — “For  who  can  otherwise  conceive  but 
such  a prince-principal  of  darkness  must  be  pro- 
portionably  attended  with  a black  guard  of  mon- 
strous opinions  ?”  J.  E.  B.  Mayok. 

Scala  Cali  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  366.  402.  455.).  — 
Maundrel!  mentions,  “ at  the  coming  out  of  Pilate’s 
house,  a descent,  where  was  anciently  the  Scala 
Sancta."  {Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jertisalem,j>.  107.) 
This  holy  or  heavenly  stair  was  that  by  which  the 
Redeemer  was  led  down,  by  order  of  Pilate,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  and  afterwards  was,  among 
other  relics,  carried  to  Rome.  It  is  now  in  the 
Church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  whither  it  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  by  St.  Helena  from  Jerusalem. 
Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  his  successor  Julius, 
granted  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary,  built  by  King 
Henry  VII.,  in  Westminster  Abbey  — 

“ Easdem  indulgencias  et  peccatorum  rerrdssiones  . . . 
quas  Celebrantes  pro  Defunctis  in  Capella  Scala  Caeli 
nuncupata  in  Ecclesia  Trium  Fontium  extra  muros 
Urbis  Cisterciensis  Ordinis  ....  consequuntur.” 

This  indulgence  of  Pope  Julius  was  dated  in  the 
year  1504;  and  its  intention  of  drawing  thither 
pilgrims  and  offerings  was  fully  realised,  we  may 
believe:  for  in  the  year  1519  we  find  the  brother- 
hood of  St.  Mary  of  Rouncevall  by  Charing  Cross 
paying : — 

“ To  the  keper  of  Scala  Cell  in  the  Abby  - vjj.” 
(See  Rymer’s  Fadera,  tom.  v.  pt.  iv. ; and  Dug- 
dale’s  Monasticon,  vol.  i.  p.  320.) 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.  A.  Oxon. 

Sitting  during  the  Lessons  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  46.). — 
With  respect  to  L.’s  Query  respecting  sitting  during 
the  Lessons,  I can  venture  no  remarks ; but  the 
custom  of  standing  during  the  reading  of  the 
Gospel  is  very  ancient.  In  the  mass  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom the  priest  exclaims,  “ Stand  up,  let  us  hear 
the  holy  Gospel.”  (Goar,  Rituale  Gracorum,  p.  69.) 
The  same  custom  appears  in  the  Latin  Liturgy  of 
St.  Basil:  — “ Cumque  interpres  Evangelii  dicit 
‘ State  cum  timore  Dei  ’ convertitur  Sacerdos  ad  oc- 


cidentem,”  &c.  {Renaudot,  vol.  i.  p.  7.  Vide  also 
“ Liturgy  of  St.  Mark,”  Ren.  vol.  i.  p.  126.)  The 
edition  of  Renaudot’ s Liturgies  is  the  reprint  in 
1847.  N.  E.  R.  (a  subscriber). 

Sitting  during  during  the  Lessons. — There  is  no 
doubt,  I believe,  that  in  former  times  the  people 
stood  when  the  minister  read  the  Lessons,  to  show 
their  reverence.  It  is  recorded  in  Kehemiah,  viii. 
5. : 

“ And  Ezra  opened  the  Book  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
people  (for  he  was  above  all  the  people),  and  when  he 
opened  it  all  the  people  stood  up.” 

Why  this  practice  should  have  been  altered, 
or  why  our  Rubric  should  be  silent  on  this  head, 
does  not  appear  quite  clear,  though  I find  in 
Wheatley  {On  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
chap.  vi.  sec.  vi.)  that  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
a very  sufficient  reason,  if  not  for  the  sitting  dur- 
ing the  Lessons,  certainly  for  the  standing  during 
the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  and  sitting  during  the 
Epistle : — 

“ In  St.  Augustine’s  time  the  people  always  stood 
when  the  lessons  were  read,  to  show  their  reverence 
to  God’s  holy  word  ; but  afterwards,  when  this  was 
thought  too  great  a burden,  they  were  allowed  to  sit 
down  at  the  lessons,  and  were  only  obliged  to  stand  at 
the  reading  of  the  Gospel  ; which  always  contains 
something  that  Our  Lord  did  speak,  or  suffered  in  His 
own  person.  By  which  ge.sture  they  showed  they  had 
a greater  respect  to  the  Son  of  God  himself  than  they 
had  to  any  other  inspired  person,  though  speaking  the 
word  of  God,  and  by  God’s  authority.” 

Walter  Montague. 

Aerostation,  Works  on  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  199.). — To  the 
numerous  list  of  works  on  Aerostation  which 
will  no  doubt  be  communicated  to  you  in  answer 
to  the  inquiry  of  C.  B.  M.,  I beg  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing small  contribution : — 

“ Saggio  Aereonautico  di  Giuseppe  Donini  Tifernate,” 
8vo.  pp.  92.  With  four  large  folding  Plates.  Firenze, 
1819. 

Signor  Donini  also  published  in  1823  (in 
Citta  di  Castello  per  il  Donati)  the  following 
pamphlet : — 

“ Circolare  Areonautico  (sic)  Guiseppe  Donini  di 
Citta  di  Castello  a tutti  i dotti,  e ricchi  nazionali,  e 
stranieri.  Svo.”  pp.  16. 

J.  M. 

Oxford. 

Aerostation.  — • Your  correspondent  C.  B.  M. 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  199.)  will  find  some  curious  matter  on 
aerostation  in  poor  Colonel  Maceroni’s  Autobio- 
graphy, 2 vols.  Svo.  W.  C. 

Pole  Money  (V ol.  ii.,  p.  231.).  — The  “ pole 
money  ” alluded  to  in  the  extracts  given  by 
T.  N.  I.,  was  doubtless  the  poll  tax,  which  was 
revived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Every  one 
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knows  that  at  an  earlier  period  of  our  history  it 
gave  rise  to  W at  Tyler’s  insurrection.  The  tax 
was  reimposed  several  times  during  the  reign  of 
William  III. ; and  it  appears  from  a statement  of 
the  Lords  in  a conference  which  took  place  with  the 
Commons  on  the  subject  in  the  first  of  William’s 
reign,  that  the  tax,  previously  to  that  time,  was 
last  imposed  in  the  29th  of  Charles  II.  C.  lioss. 

Wormwood  Wine  (V ol.  ii.,  p.  242.). — If,  as  Mr. 
Singer  supposes,  “ Eisell  was  absynthites,  or 
wormwood  wine,  a nauseously  bitter  medicament 
then  much  in  use,”  Pepys’  friends  must  have  had 
a very  singular  taste,  for  he  records,  on  the  24th 
November,  1660, — 

“ Creed  and  Sheplcy,  and  I,  to  the  Rhenish  wirve 
house,  and  there  1 did  give  them  two  quarts  of  worm- 
wood wine.” 

Perhaps  the  beverage  was  doctored  for  the 
English  market,  and  rendered  more  palatable  than 
it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Stuckius. 

Braybrooke. 

Darvon  Gatherall  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  199.). — Dervel 
Gadarn  (vulgarly  miscalled  Darvel  Gatheren)  was 
st>n  or  grandson  of  Hyvvel  or  Hoel,  son  to  Emyr 
of  Britany.  He  was  the  founder  of  Llan-dervel 
Church,  in  Merioneth,  and  lived  early  in  the  sixth 
century.  The  destruction  of  his  image  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Letters  on  the  Suppression  of  Monas- 
teries, Nos.  95.  and  101.  Some  account  of  it  also 
exists  in  Lord  Herbert’s  Henry  VIII.,  which  I 
cannot  refer  to.  I was  not  aware  his  name  had 
ever  undergone  such  gross  and  barbarous  corrup- 
tion as  Darvon  Gatherall.  A.  N. 

Harvon  Gatherall  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  199.),  or  Darvel 
Gatheren,  is  spoken  of  in  Sir  H.  Ellis’s  Original 
Letters,  Series  III.,  Letter  330.  Hall’s  Chronicle, 
p.  826.  ed.  1809.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Darvon  Gatherall, — I send  you  an  extract  from 
Southey’s  Common-place  Booh,  which  refers  to 
Darvon  Gatherall.  Southey  had  copied  it  from 
Wordsworth’s  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  where  it 
is  given  as  a quotation  from  Michael  Wodde,  who 
wrote  in  1554.  He  says  : — 

“ Who  could,  twenty  years  agone,  say  the  Lord's. 

Prayer  in  English  ? If  we  were  sick  of  the 

pestilence,  we  ran  to  St.  Rooke  ; if  of  the  ague,  to 
St.  Pernel,  or  Master  John  Shorne.  If  men  were  in 
prison,  they  prayed  to  St.  Leonard.  If  the  Welshman 
would  have  a purse,  he  prayed  to  Darvel  Gathorne. 
If  a wife  were  weary  of  a husband,  she  offered  oats  at 
Poules;  at  London,  to  St.  Uneumber.” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  who  St. 
Uneumber  was  ? PwccA. 

[Poules  is  St.  Paul’s.  The  passage  from  Michael 
Wodde  is  quoted  in  Ellis’  Brand,  vol.  i,  p.  202.  edit. 
1841.] 

Angels'  Visits  (Vol.  i.,  p.  102.). — Wiccamecus 
will  find  in  Norris’s  Miscellanies,  in  a poem  “ To 


the  Memory  of  my  dear  Neece,  M.  C.”  (Stanza  X. 
p.  10.  ed.  1692),  the  following  lines  : — 

No  wonder  sucli  a noble  mind 

Her  way  to  ht/aven  so  soon  could  find: 

Angels,  as  ’tis  but  seldom  they  appear, 

So  neither  do  they  make  long  stay; 

They  do  but  visit,  and  away.” 

Mr.  Montgomery  {Chi'istian  Poet)  long  ago  com- 
pared this  passage  with  those  cited  by  Wiccame- 
cus. J.  E.  B.  jMayor. 

Antiquity  of  Smoking  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  41 . 216.). — 
On  that  interesting  subject,  “ The  Antiquity  of 
Smoking,”  I beg  to  contribute  the  following 
“Note,”  which  I made  some  years  ago,  but  un- 
fortunately without  a reference  to  the  author ; — 

“ Some  fern  was  evidently  in  use  among  the  ancients; 
for  Athenasus,  in  his  first  book,  quotes  from  the  Greek 
poet,  Crobylus,  these  words  : — 

‘ Kal  Toy  Xdpuyy’  ^darra  irvpiw  Tep.axioi'!- 
Kdpuvos,  ovK  av9pwiros.’ 

‘ And  I will  sweetly  burn  my  throat  with  cuttings; 

A chimney,  not  a man  !’ 

Now  as,  in  a preceding  line,  the  smoker  boasts  of  his 
‘ Idaean  fingers,’  it  is  plain  that  every  man  rolled  up 
his  sharoot  for  himself.” 

II.  G. 

Antiquity  of  Smoking  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  216.). — Herod. 
lib.  i.  sec.  36.  is  referred  to  for  some  illustration, 
I suppose,  of  smoking  through  tubes.  Herodotus 
supplies  nothing : perhaps  Herodian  may  be  meant, 
though  not  very  likely.  Herb  smoking  was  pro- 
bably in  use  in  Europe  long  before  tobacco.  But 
direct  authority  seems  sadly  wanting, 

Sandvicensis. 

“ Noli  me  tangere"  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  153.  219. 
250.).  — In  a New  Testament  published  by  the 
Portusian  Bible  Society  is  a small  ill-executed 
print,  called  “ Christ  appearing  to  hlary,”  copied 
from  a picture  by  C.  Ciguani.  Wedsecnarf. 

Partrige  Family  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  230.).  — Mr.  Par- 
trige’s  reference  to  Strype’s  Ecclesiastical  Memo- 
rials is  quite  unintelligible  to  those  who  have  not 
access  to  the  Oxford  reprint  of  that  work.  The 
reprint  (I  wish  that  in  all  other  reprints  a similar 
course  was  adopted)  gives  the  paging  of  the  ori- 
ginal folio  edition.  I submit,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Partrige  should  have  stated  that  the  note  he  has 
made  is  from  Strype’s  Ecclesiastical  Memorials, 
vol.  ii.  p.  310. 

The  grant  to  which  Mr.  Partrige  refers  is,  I dare 
say,  on  the  Patent  Roll,  7 Edw.  VI.,  which  may  be 
inspected  at  the  Public  Record  Office,  Rolls  Chapel, 
on  payment  of  a fee  of  Is.,  with  liberty  to  take  a 
copy  or  extract  in  pencil  gratuitously  : or  a plain 
copy  may  be  obtained  at  the  rate  of  Qd.  a folio. 

The  act  of  1 Mary,  for  the  restitution  in  blood 
of  the  heirs  of  Sir  Miles  Partrige,  if  not  given  in  the 
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large  edition  of  tlie  Statutes,  printed  by  tlic  Record 
I Commissioners,  may  no  doubt  be  seen  at  tUe  Pa>^ 

j liament  Oflice,  near  tbe  House  of  Lords,  on  pay- 
ment of  tlie  fee  of  5s. 

I I believe  I am  correct  in  saying  that  no  debates 
! of  tlmt  session  are  extant ; but  the  proceedings  on 
I the  various  bills  may  pi-obably  be  traced  in  the 
I journals  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  whieh 
are  printed  and  deposited  in  most  of  our  great 
public  libraries.  C.  H.  Coopek. 

Cambridge,  Sept  7.  1850. 

City  Offices. — The  best  account  of  the  different 
public  oHices  of  the  city  of  London,  with  their 
duties,  &c.,  that  I know  of,  your  correspondent 
A Citizen  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  216.)  will  find  in  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Commissioners. 

Harvey  and  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  266.). — The  claim  set  up  on  behalf  of  Father 
Paul  to  the  honour  of  Harvey’s  discovery,  which 
is  noticed  by  your  correspondent  W.  W.  B.,  is 
satisfactorily  disposed  of  in  the  life  of  Harvey  in 
the  Biographia  Britaunica,  iv.  2548.,  note  C. 
Harvey  gave  a copy  of  his  treatise  Be  Motu  Cordis 
to  the  Venetian  ambassador  in  England.  On  his 
return  home  the  ambassador  lent  the  book  to 
Father  Paul,  who  made  some  extracts  from  it. 
After  Father  Paul’s  death,  he  was  thought  to  be 
the  author  of  these  extracts  ; and  hence  the  story 
which  your  correspondent  quotes.  It  might  oc- 
casionally be  convenient  if  your  correspondents 
would  make  a little  inquiry  before  they  send  off 
their  letters  to  you.  Beruchino. 


sites  and  edifices  as  have  been  rendered  classical  by  the 
romantic  or  literary  associations  of  past  times.” 

Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate  have  forwarded  to  us 
a Catalogue  of  an  e.Ntensivc  Collection  of  Books,  tbe 
property  of  a distinguished  physician,  which  are  to  be 
sold  by  auction  in  Berlin  on  the  21st  of  October.  The 
library,  whieh  was  forty  years  in  forming,  is  remarkable 
for  containing,  besides  numerous  rare  works  in  Spanish, 
Italian,  French,  and  English  Literature,  a curious  series 
of  w’orks  connected  with  the  American  aborigines ; 
and  a most  extensive  collection  of  works  on  the  sub- 
jects of  Prison  Discipline,  Poor  Laws,  and  those  other 
great  social  questions  which  are  now  exciting  such 
universal  attention. 

We  have  received  the  following  Catalogues:  J.  Mil- 
ler’s (43.  Chandos  Street,  Trafalgar  Square)  Catalogue 
No.  11.  for  1850  of  Books  Old  and  New,  including  a 
large  Number  of  scarce  and  curious  Works  on  Ireland, 
its  Antiquities,  Topography,  and  History  ; W.  Heath’s 
(29V  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields)  Catalogue  No,  5.  for  1850 
of  Valuable  Seeond-hand  Books  in  all  Departments  of 
Literature. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Translation  of  the  French  Letters  in  the  Appendix  to 
Fox’s  History  of  James  II.  -Ito.  1808. 

Hutton’s  (W.)  Roman  Wall,  8v.o.  1801. 

Baueers,  a Poem,  8vo.  1703.  [Genuine  edition, 

not  tlie  fac-siinile  copy.] 

Edgar  and  Elfrida,  8vo.  1794. 

Odd  Volumes 

Bryan’s  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers,  4to.  Lon- 
don, 1816.  Vol.  L 

Solly’s  Memoirs,  Eight  Volumes  in  French.  London,  1763. 
Vol.  II. 

Les  Aventdres  de  Gil  Blas.  London,  1749.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free. 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bell,  Publisher  of  “NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,”  186.  Fleet  Street. 


iHtstEllRiirou^. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

All  who  love  the  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall,  and  agree 
with  Dr.  Johnson  that  the  tide  of  human  enjoyment 
flows  higher  at  Charing  Cross  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe,  will  gladly  welcome  Mr.  Jesse’s  recently 
published  volumes  entitled  London  and  its  Celebrities. 
They  are  pleasant,  gossiping,  and  suggestive ; and  as 
the  reader  turns  over  page  after  page  of  the  historical 
recollections  and  personal  anecdotes  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  various  localities  described  by  Mr.  Jesse, 
he  will  doubtless  be  well  content  to  trust  the  accuracy 
of  a guide  whom  he  finds  so  fluent  and  so  intelligent, 
and  approve  rather  than  lament  the  absence  of  those 
references  to  original  authorities  which  are  looked  for 
in  graver  histories.  The  work  is  written  after  tlie  style 
of  Saint  Foix’  Hues  de  Paris,  which  Walpole  once 
intended  to  imitate  ; and  is  executed  with  a tact  which 
will  no  doubt  render  it  very  acceptable  to  those  for 
whom  it  has  been  written,  namely,  those  persons  whose 
avocations  of  business  or  pleasure  lead  them  to  traverse 
the  thoroughfares  of  the  great  metropolis  ; and  to  whom 
it  points  out  in  a manner  which  we  have  correctly 
designated  gossiping,  pleasant,  and  suggestive,  “ such 


^aticei  to  (S;0TrE^i)0ixIfEtitS. 

Volume  the  First  of  Notes  and  Queries,  with 
Title-page  and  very  copious  Index,  is  now  ready,  price 
9s.  Gd.,  bound  in  cloth,  and  may  be  had,  by  order,  of  all 
Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

The  Monthly  Part  for  September,  being  the  Fourth  of 
Vol.  II.,  is  also  now  ready,  price  Is. 

Notes  and  Queries  may  be  procured  by  the  Trade  at 
noon  on  Friday  : so  that  our  country  Subscribers  ought  to 
experience  no  difficulty  in  receiving  it  regularly.  Mamj 
of  the  country  Booksellers  are  probably  not  yet  aware  of 
this  arrangement,  which  enables  them  to  receive  Copies  in 
their  Saturday  parcels. 

S.  G.  (C.  C.  Col).,  Camb. ),  who  writes  respecting  the 
History  of  Edward  II.,  is  referred  to  our  First  Volume, 
pp.  59.  91.  220. 

A Student  of  History.  The  Oxford  Chronological 
Tables  published  by  Talboys,  and  now  to  he  had  of  Bohn, 
H enrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  at  the  reduced  price 
of  One  Guinea,  is,  we  believe,  the  best  work  of  the  kind 
referred  to  by  our  correspondents 

S.  S.  The  Query  respecting  Popes  lines,  — 

“ Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest,” 
has  been  answered.  See  No.  42.  p.  188. 
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Archeological  institute  of 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

26.  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall,  Sept.  23,  1850. 
At  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Ar- 
chceologica!  Institute,  the  President  in  the  chair,  it  was  unani- 
mously “Resolved  — That  the  Committee,  having  taken  into 
consideration  the  Resolution  of  the  British  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation, passed  at  their  congress  at  Manchester,  and  also  that  of 
their  Council  of  the  4th  of  September,  and  communicated  by  the 
President  of  the  Association  to  the  President  of  the  Institute, 
are  of  opinion  that  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  Institute 
are  such  as  to  render  inexpedient  any  essential  modifications  of 
its  existing  rules  and  managements. 

“ Tlie  Committee  disclaim  all  unfriendly  feeling  towards  the 
Association  : they  are  of  opinion  that  the  field  of  Archseology  is 
sufficiently  wide  for  the  operations  of  several  societies  without 
discord  ; but  if  the  members  of  the  Archaeological  Association 
should  be  disposed  to  unite  with  the  Institute,  the  Central  Com- 
mittee will  cordially  receive  them  on  the  terms  announced  in 
their  advertisement  of  September  9th,  which  was  intended  to  be 
conciliatory,  feeling  assured  that  such  a course  cannot  fail  to 
meet  with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute.” 

By  order  of  the  Central  Committee, 

H.  Bowyer  Lane,  Secretary. 


T 


HE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

No.  CL  XXIV.,  will  be  published  on  Wednesday, 
October  2nd. 

CONTENTS : 

I.  TICKNOR’S  HISTORY  OF  SPANISH  LITERA- 
TUBE. 

II.  CHURCH  AND  EDUCATION  IN  WALES. 

III.  FORMS  OF  SALUTATION. 

IV.  SILURIA  AND  CALIFORNIA. 

V.  MURE  ON  THE  LITERATURE  OF  GREECE. 

VI.  METROPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPLY. 

VII.  ANECDOTES  OF  THE  PROVISIONAL  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

VIII.  COCHRANE’S  YOUNG  ITALY. 

IX.  LAST  DAYS  OF  LOUIS  PHILIPPE. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


Will  be  published  on  the  1st  of  November,  1850,  with  the  other 
Almanacks, 

rpHE  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC 

I REGISTER  and  ALMANACK  for  18.50.  Price  3s.  6<f. 
Dedicated  by  especial  permission  to  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert,  by 
*J.  W.  G.  Gutch,  M.R.C.S  L.,  F.L.S. ; 

Containing  a condensed  mass  of  scientific  and  useful  information 
alike  valuable  to  the  student  and  man  of  science. 

Tenth  Yearly  issue. 

Published  by  D.  Bogue,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

ri"iHE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for 

I OCTOBER  will  contain,  among  others,  the  following  arti- 
cles : — Unpublished  Diary  of  John,  first  Earl  ofEgmont — Morals 
of  a Shropshire  Newspaper  — The  Antiquities  of  Richborough, 
Reculver,  and  Lymne  (with  Engravings)  — Original  Letters  of 
Miss  Jane  Porter  .and  Count  Suwarrow — Facts  for  a new  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica  — Origin  of  Newspapers  in  Germany  — Memoir 
of  Vauvanargues  — Coronation  Stone  at  Kingston-upon-Thames 
(with  an  Engraving)  — The  Burkes  not  concerned  in  Junius  — 
Works  of  the  Van  Lings  in  Painted  Glass  — Dr.  Chalmers  at 
Glasgow  — Great  Literary  Piracy  in  the  Prayer-book  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  Society  — The  new  One-Hundred-and- 
fifty-three-Volume  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum.  With 
Notes  of  the  Month,  Literary  and  Antiquarian  Intelligence, 
Historical  Chronicle,  and  Obituary,  including  Memoirs  of  Louis 
Philippe,  Viscount  Newark.  Ut.  Hm.  0 Avbnthnot,  Dr.  Prout, 
Dr.  Bromet,  John  Roby,  Esq.,  John  Bruraell,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c. 
Price  26'.  6rf. 

Nichols  and  Son,  25.  Parliament-street. 


Now  Ready,  8vo.,  35., 

An  examination  of  the  century 

QUESTION  : to  which  is  added,  A Letter  to  the  Author 
of  “ Outlines  of  Astronomy,”  respecting  a certain  peculiarity  of 
the  Gregorian.  System  of  Bissextile  compensation. 

“ Judicio  perpende  i et  si  tibi  vera  videntur, 

Dede  Manus.”  Lucret. 

George  Bell,  186.  Fleet  Street. 

Lately  Published, Svo.,  price  125. 

Synopsis  of  the  doctrine  of  baptism, 

REGENERATION,  CONVERSION,  &c.  From  the 
Fathers  and  Other  Writers,  to  the  End  of  the  Fourth  Century, 
byJ.A.  Wickham,  Esq.  With  a Preface,  by  the  Rev.  H.  D. 
Wickham,  M.A.,  late  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 

“ Without  saying  that  such  an  elaborate  Collection  is  necessary, 
we  may  remark  on  its  great  utility,  and  express  our  hope  that 
Mr.  Wickham’s  labours  will  be  appreciated  by  the  public.  It  is 
curious  that  he  should  have  begun,  sixteen  years  ago,  a compila- 
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STRAT  NOTES  ON,  CUNNINGHAm’s  LONDON. 

The  following  notes  are  so  trivial,  that  I should 
have  scrupled  to  send  them  on  any  other  ground 
than  that  so  well-conceived  and  laboriously-exe- 
cuted a work  should  have  its  most  minute  and  un- 
important details  as  correct  as  possible.  This,  in 
such  a work,  can  only  be  eflfected  by  each  reader 
pointing  out  the  circumstances  that  he  has  reason 
to  believe  are  not  quite  correctly  or  completely 
given  in  it. 

Page  24.  Astronomical  Society. — The  library  has 


been  recently  augmented  by  the  incorporation  with 
it  of  the  books  and  documents  (as  well  as  the 
members)  of  the  Mathematical  Society  of  London 
(Spitalfields).  It  contains  the  most  complete  col- 
lection of  the  English  mathematical  works  of  the 
last  century  known  to  exist.  A friend,  who  has 
examined  them  with  some  cai’e,  specifies  particu- 
larly some  of  the  tracts  published  in  the  contro-r 
versy  raised  by  Bishop  Berkeley  respecting  “ the 
ghosts  of  departed  quantities,”  of  which  Ee  did 
before  know  the  existence. 

The  instruments  to  which  Mr,  Cunningham 
refers  as  bequeathed  to  the  Society,  are  not  used 
there,  nor  yet  allowed  to  lie  unused,  They  are 
placed  in  the  care  of  active  practical  observers, 
according  as  the  special  character  of  the  instru- 
ments and  the  special  subjects  to  which  each  ob- 
server more  immediately  devotes  his  attention, 
shall  render  the  assignment  of  the  instrument  ex- 
pedient. The  instruments,  however,  still  remain 
the  property  of  the  Society. 

P.  37.  JBath  House.  — Date  omitted. 

P.  143. — Evans’s  Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  once  the  residence  of  “ James 
West,  the  great  collector  of  books,  &c.,  and  Pi-e- 
sident  of  the  Royal  Society."  There  has  certainly 
never  been  a President,  or  even  a Secretary,  of 
that  name.  However,  it  is  just  possible  that  there 
might  have  been  a Vice  -president  so  named  (as 
these  are  chosen  by  the  President  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  and  the  council  has  not  always 
been  composed  of  men  of  science)  : but  even  this 
is  somewhat  doubtful. 

P.  143.  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  future 

account  of  this  theatre  will  be  complete  without 
the  facts  connected  with  the  ill-starred  Delafield ; 
just  as,  into  the  Olympic,  the  history  of  the  de- 
faulter Watts,  of  the  Globe  Assurance  Office,  must 
also  enter. 

P.143. near  top  of col. 2.  “Heigho!  saysKemble.” 
— Before  this  period,  a variation  of  the  rigmarole 
upon  which  this  is  founded  had  become  popular, 
from  the  humour  of  Liston’s  singing  at  Sadler’s 
Wells.  I have  a copy  of  the  music  and  the  words; 
and  likewise  a broadside  edition  of  the  words 
altogether  identical  with  those  in  the  music.  Of 
these,  with  other  matters  connected  with  the 
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amorous  frog,  I sliall  have  something  more  to  say 
hereafter.  This  notice  is  to  be  considered  inci- 
dental, rather  than  as  referring  expressly  to  Mr. 
Cunningham’s  valuable  book. 

P.  153.  Deans  Yard,  Westminster.  — Several  of 
the  annual  budgets  of  abuse,  obscenity,  and  impu- 
dent imposture, bearing  on  their  title-pages  various 
names,  but  written  by  “John  Gadbury,  Student 
in  Physic  and  Astrology,”  were  dated  from  “ my 
house.  Brick  Court,  Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster;” 
or  this  slightly  varied,  occasionally  being,  “Brick 
Court,  near  the  Dean’s  Yard,”  &c.  I have  not 
seen  a complete  series  of  Gadbury’s  Mmanacks, 
but  those  I refer  to  range  from  1688  to  1694  (in- 
complete). His  burial  in  St.  Margaret’s,  West- 
minster, in  1704,  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Cunningham, 
at  p.  313.  As  brick  was  then  only  used  in  the 
more  costly  class  of  domestic  buildings,  this  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  prophecy  was  then  a lucrative 
trade ; and  that  the  successor  and  pupil  of  the 
“ arch-rogue,  William  Lilly”  was  quite  as  fortu- 
nate in  his  speculations  as  his  master  had  been. 
It  is  a truth  as  old  as  society  itself,  that  “knaves 
grow  rich  while  honest  men  starve.”  Whilst 
Gadbury  was  “wallowing  in  plenty,”  the  author  of 
Hudihras  was  perishing  for  want  of  a crust ! 

P.  153.  Denzil  Street. — Here,  about  the  middle 
of  the  street,  on  the  south  side,  lived  Theophilus 
Holdred,  a jobbing  watchmaker,  whose  name  will 
always  hold  a place  in  one  department  of  mathe- 
matical history.  He  discovered  a method  of  ap- 
proximating to  the  roots  of  numerical  equations, 
of  considerable  ingenuity.  He,  however,  lost  in 
his  day  and  generation  the  reputation  that  was 
really  due  to  him  for  it,  by  his  laying  claim  to 
more  than  he  had  effected,  and  seeking  to  deprive 
other  and  more  gifted  men  of  the  reputation  due 
to  a more  perfect  solution  of  the  same  problem. 
He  was,  indeed,  brought  before  the  public  as  the 
tool  of  a faction  ; and,  as  the  tools  of  faction  gene- 
rally are,  he  was  sacrificed  by  his  own  supporters 
when  he  was  no  longer  of  any  use  to  them. 

I once  called  upon  him,  in  company  with  Pro- 
fessor Leyburn,  of  the  Eoyal  Military  College,  but 
I forget  whether  in  1829  or  1830.  We  found  him 
at  his  bench — a plain,  elderly,  and  heavy-looking 
personage.  He  seemed  to  have  become  “ shy”  of 
our  class,  and  some  time  and  some  address  were 
requisite  to  get  him  to  speak  with  any  freedom  : 
but  ultimately  we  placed  him  at  his  ease,  and  he 
spoke  freely.  We  left  him  with  the  conviction  that 
he  was  the  honafide  discoverer  of  his  own  method; 
and  that  he  had  no  distinct  conception,  even  then, 
of  the  principle  of  the  methods  which  he  had  been 
led  by  his  friends  to  claim,  of  having  also  disco- 
vered Horners  process  before  Horner  himself  had 
published  it.  He  did  not  (ten  years  after  the 
publication  of  Horner’s  method)  even  then  under- 
stand it.  He  understood  his  own  perfectly,  and  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  correctness  of 


his  own  statement,  of  its  having  been  discovered 
by  him  fifty  years  before. 

P.  166.  Dulwich  Gallery. — This  is  amongst  the 
unfortunate  consequences  of  taking  lists  upon  trust. 
Poor  Tom  Hurst*  has  not  been  in  the  churchyard 
these  last  eight  years  — except  the  three  last  in 
his  grave.  The  last  five  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  a comfortable  asylum,  as  “ a poor  brother 
of  the  Charterhouse.”  He  was  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  “ panic  of  1825;”  and  though  the  spirit  of  specu- 
lation never  left  him,  he  always  failed  to  recover 
his  position.  He  is  referred  to  here,  however,  to 
call  Mr.  Cunningham’s  attention  to  the  necessity, 
in  a Handrhook  especially,  of  referring  his  readers 
correctly  to  the  places  at  which  tickets  are  to  be 
obtained  for  any  purpose  whatever.  It  discourages 
the  visitor  to  London  when  he  is  thus  “ sent  upon 
a fool’s  errand;”  and  the  Cockney  himself  is  not 
in  quite  so  good  a humour  withj  the  author  for 
being  sent  a few  steps  out  of  his  way. 

P.  190.  Hogers  — a Cockney  by  inference.  I 


* It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  one 
fine  feature  in  the  character  of  “ Tom  Hurst his  deep 
reverence  for  men  of  ability,  whether  in  literature, 
science,  or  art.  Take  one  instance : 

Fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  I called  one  morning 
at  his  place  of  business  (then  65.  St.  Paul’s  Church 
Yard,  which  has  been  subsequently  absorbed  into  the 
“ Religious  Tract  Depository  ”) ; and,  as  was  my  cus- 
tom, I walked  through  the  shop  to  his  private  room. 
Flo  was  “ not  in but  a gentleman,  who  first  looked 
at  me  and  then  at  a portrait  of  me  on  the  wall,  ac- 
costed me  by  my  surname  as  familiarly  as  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  twenty  years  would  have  done.  He 
and  Hurst,  it  appeared,  had  been  speaking  of  me,  sug- 
gested by  the  picture,  before  Hurst  went  out.  The 
familiar  stranger  did  not  keep  me  long  in  suspense  — 
he  intimated  that  I had  “ probably  beard  our  friend 
speak  of  Ben  Haydon.”  Of  course  I had  ; and  we 
soon  got  into  an  easy  chat.  Flurst  was  naturally  a 
common  subject  with  us.  Amongst  the  remarks  he 
made  were  the  following,  and  in  almost  the  words : — 

“ When  my  troubles  cam.e  on,  I owed  Hurst  a large 
sum  of  money ; .and  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
became  his  debtor  rendered  this  peculiarly  a debt  of 
honour.  He  lent  it  me  when  he  could  ill  spare  it ; 
yet  he  is  the  only  one  of  all  my  creditors  who  has  not 
in  one  way  or  other  persecuted  me  to  the  present  hour. 
When  he  first  knew  of  my  wreck,  he  called  upon  me — 
7iot  to  reproach  but  to  encourage  me  — and  he  would  not 
leave  me  till  he  felt  sure  that  he  had  changed  the 
moody  current  of  my  thoughts.  If  there  be  any  change 
in  him  since  then,  it  is  in  his  increased  kindness  of 
manner  and  his  assiduity  to  serve  me.  He  is  now 
gone  out  to  try  to  sell  ‘ a bit  of  daub  ’ for  me.” 
JHurstcamein,  and  this  conversation  dropped;  but  it 
had  been  well  had  Hurst  been  by  his  side  on  the  day 
his  last  picture  was  opened  to  view  at  the  Egyptian 
Hall.  The  catastrophe  of  that  night  might  have  been 
averted,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Barnum  and  his  Tom 
Thumb  show  in  the  adjoining  room. 
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I I should  like  to  see  this  more  decidedly  established. 

I ; I am  aware  that  it  is  distinctly  so  stated  by  Cham- 
i i hers  and  by  Wilkinson  : but  a remark  once  made 
I j to  me  by  Mrs.  Glendinning  (the  wife  of  Glendin- 
I ning,  the  printer,  of  Hatton  Garden)  still  leads  me 
i I to  ])ress  the  inquiry. 

!j  P.  191. — 7'/te  Free  Trade  Club  was  dissolved 
j i before  the  publication  of  this  edition  of  the  Hand- 
i j bonk. 

; [ P.  192.  — And  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  on  his 
‘ j return  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

' i P.  210.  Royal  Society. — From  a letter  of  Dr. 

I ' Charles  Hutton,  in  the  Newcastle  Magazine  (vol.  i. 

I I 2nd  series),  it  appears  that  at  the  time  of  Ur. 
i j Dodd’s  execution,  the  Fellows  were  in  the  habit 
I of  adjourning,  after  the  meetings,  to  Slaughter’s 
I Coffee  House,  “ to  eat  oysters,”  &c.  The  cele- 
I brated  John  Hunter,  who  had  attempted  to  resus- 
I eitate  the  ill-fated  Doctor,  was  one  of  them.  “ The 
Royal  Society  Club  ” was  instituted  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks. 

P.  221.  Hanover  Square.  — Blank  date. 

P.  337.  Millbank  Prison. — It  was  designed,  not 
by  “ J eremy  Bentham,”  but  by  his  brother,  the 
great  mechanist.  Sir  Samuel  Bentham.  In  pass- 
ing, it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Royal  Militai’y 
Academy,  Woolwich,  is  constructed  on  the  same 
principle,  and,  as  was  stated  in  the  Mechanics' 
Magazine,  on  authority,  a year  or  two  ago,  by  the 
same  engineer.  General  rumour  has,  however, 
attributed  the  design  to  his  gracious  Majesty, 
George  III. : and  its  being  so  closely  in  keeping 
with  the  known  spirit  of  espionage  of  that  monarch 
certainly  gave  countenance  to  the  rumour.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  state,  however,  that,  so  designed 
and  so  built,  it  has  never  yet  been  so  used. 

P.  428.  — Benbow,  not  a native  of  Wapping,  but 
! of  Shrewsbury.  A life  of  him  was  published  nearly 
1 forty  years  ago,  by  that  veteran  of  local  and  county 
I history,  Mr.  Charles  Hulbert,  in  the  Salopian 
j Magazine. 

! P.  499.  Whitfield.  — Certainly  not  the  founder 
of  the  Methodists,  in  the  ordinary  or  recognised 
I acceptation  of  the  term.  John  Wesley  was  at  the 
j head  of  that  movement  from  the  very  first,  and 
: George  Whitfield  and  Charles  Wesley  were  alto- 
I gether  subordinate  to  him.  Wesley  and  Whitfield 
j parted  company  on  the  ground  of  Arminianism 
! versus  Calvinism.  For  a while  the  two  sects  kept 
' the  titles  of  “ Armlnian  Methodists”  and  “ Calvin- 
\ istic  Methodists.”  The  latter  made  but  little 
\ ground  afterwards,  and  the  distinctive  adjective 
I was  dropped  by  the  Wesleyans  when  the  Whit- 
j fieldites  had  ceased  to  be  a prominent  body. 

P.515.  Doctor  Dodd.  — The  great  interest  ex- 
cited in  favour  of  a commutation  of  his  sentence, 
led  to  the  belief  at  the  time,  that  his  life  had  not 
I been  really  sacrificed.  Many  plausible  stories  re- 
I specting  the  Doctor  having  been  subsequently  seen 
j alive,  were  current ; and  as  they  may  possibly  in 
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some  future  age  be  revived,  and  again  pass  into 
general  currency,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that 
the  most  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary  exists, 
in  a letter  of  Dr.  Hutton’s  before  referred  to. 
The  attempt  to  resuscitate  him  was  actually  made,  by 
a no  less  distinguished  surgeon  tluin  John  Hunter. 
He  seemed  then  to  attribute  the  lailure  to  his 
having  received  the  body  too  late.  Wonderful 
effects  were  at  that  time  expected  to  result  from 
the  discovery  of  galvanism : but  it  would  have 
been  wonderful  indeed  if  any  restoration  had  taken 
place  after  more  than  two  hours  of  suspended 
animation.  John  Hunter,  according  to  the  ac- 
count, does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  communi- 
cative on  the  subject,  even  to  his  philosophical 
friends  at  Slaughter’s  Oyster  Rooms. 

T.  S.  D. 

Shooter’s  Hill. 


SATIRICAL,  SONG  UPON  GEORGE  VILLIERS,  DUKE  OF 
BUCKINGHAM. 

In  turning  over  some  old  bundles  of  papers  of 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  I met 
with  the  following  satirical  effusion  upon  “ James’s 
infamous  prime  minister,”  George  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  As  an  echo  of  the  popular  feelings 
of  the  people  at  the  time  it  was  written,  it  merits 
preservation ; and  although  I have  seen  other  ma- 
nuscript copies  of  the  ballad,  it  has  never  yet,  as 
far  as  I can  learn,  appeared  in  print. 

It  appears  to  be  a parody  or  paraphrase  of  a 
well-known  ballad  of  the  period,  the  burden  of 
which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  satirist.  It  after- 
wards became  a common  vehicle  of  derision  during 
the  civil  war,  as  may  be  seen  by  turning  over  the 
pages  of  the  collection  entitled  Rump  Songs,  and 
the  folio  volumes  of  the  king’s  pamphlets. 

The  original  of  these  parodies  has  hitherto 
eluded  my  researches.  It  is  not  among  the  Pe- 
pysian,  Roxburghe,  Wood,  or  Douce  ballads,  but 
perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  point 
it  out  in  some  public  or  private  collection. 

“ Come  heare,  Lady  Muses,  and  help  mee  to  sing. 
Come  love  mee  where  I lay ; 

Of  a duke  that  deserves  to  be  made  a king  — 

The  cleane  contrary  way, 

O the  cleane  contrary  way. 

“ Our  Buckingham  Duke  is  the  man  that  I meane, 
Come  love  mee  where  I lay  ; 

On  his  shoulders  the  weale  of  the  kingdome  doth  leane— 
The  cleane  contrary  way, 

O the  cleane  contrary  way. 

“ O happiest  kingdome  that  ever  was  kind, 

Come  love  mee  where  I lay ; 

And  happie  the  king  that  hath  such  a friend  — 

The  cleane  contrary  way, 

O the  cleane  contrary  way. 
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“ Needs  must  I extoll  his  worth  and  his  blood 

Come  love  mee  where  I lay  ; 

And  his  sweet  disposition  soe  milde  and  soe  good  — 
The  cleane  contrary  way, 

O the  cleane  contrary  way. 

“ Those  innocent  smiles  that  embelish  his  face. 

Come  love  mee  where  I lay ; 

Who  sees  them  not  tokens  of  goodness  and  grace  — 
The  cleane  contrary  way, 

O the  cleane  contrary  way. 

“ And  what  other  scholler  could  ever  arise, 

Come  love  mee  where  I lay  ; 

From  a master  that  was  soe  sincere  and  wise  — 

The  cleane  contrary  way, 

O the  cleane  contrary  way. 

“ Who  is  hee  could  now  from  his  grave  but  ascend, 
Come  love  mee  where  I lay ; 

Would  surely  the  truth  of  his  service  commend  — 
The  cleane  contrary  way, 

O the  cleane  contrary  way. 

“ The  king  understands  how  he  honors  his  place. 
Come  love  me  where  I lay  ; 

Which  is  to  his  majestie  noe  little  grace  — 

The  cleane  contrary  way, 

O the  cleane  contrary  way. 

“ And  therefore  the  government  justly  hath  hee. 

Come  love  mee  where  I lay  ; 

Of  horse  for  the  land,  and  shipps  for  the  sea  — 

The  cleane  contrary  way, 

O the  cleane  contrary  way. 

“ What,  though  our  fleet  be  our  enemies  debtor. 

Come  love  mee  where  I lay ; 

Wee  brav’d  them  once,  and  wee’l  brave  them  better — 
The  cleane  contrary  way, 

O the  cleane  contrary  way. 

“ And  should  they  land  heere  they  should  bee  disjointed. 
Come  love  mee  where  I lay  ; 

And  find  both  our  horse  and  men  bravely  appointed — > 
The  cleane  contrary  way, 

O the  cleane  contrary  way. 

“ Then  let  us  sing  all  of  this  noble  duke’s  praise. 

Come  love  mee  where  I lay ; 

And  pray  for  the  length  of  his  life  and  his  daies  — 
The  cleane  contrary  way, 

O the  cleane  contrary  way. 

“ And  when  that  death  shall  close  up  his  eyes. 

Come  love  mee  where  I lay ; 

God  take  him  up  into  the  skies  — 

The  cleane  contrary  way, 

O the  cleane  contrary  way.” 

Edwaed  F.  Rimbatot. 
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“ WHOLE  Duxr  OF  MAN,”  AUTHOR  OF. 

(From  Baker’s  MSS , toI.  xxxv.  p.  469 — 470. 

Cambridge  University  Library.) 

“ Octo’’  31.  1698.  Mr.  Thomas  Caulton,  Vicar  of 
Worksop,  &c.  [as  in  the  note  p.  xiii.  to  the  editor’s 
Preface,  ed.  1842,  with  unimportant  variations,  such  as 
Madam  Frances  Heathcote,  where  the  printed  copy  has 
Mrs.  Heathcote ; Baker  reads  Madam  Ayre  of  Hampton 
after  dinner  took,  where  the  printed  copy  has,  Mrs.  Eyre. 
After  was  dead,  follows  in  Baker,]  and  that  in  that 
Month  she  had  buried  her  Husband  and  severall  Rela- 
tions ; but  that  her  comfort  was,  that  by  her  Monthly 
Sacraments  she  participated  still  with  them  in  the 
Communion  of  Saints. 

“ Then  she  went  to  her  Closet,  and  fetched  out  a 
Manuscript,  w'’’’  she  said  was  the  original  of  the  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,  tied  together  and  stitched,  in  8™,  like 
Sermon  notes.  She  untied  it,  saying,  it  was  Dr.  Fell’s 
Correction  ; and  that  the  Author  was  the  Lady  Pack- 
ington  (her  Mother),  in  whose  hand  it  was  written. 

“ To  prove  this,  the  s'^  Mr.  Caulton  further  added 
that  she  said,  she  had  shewn  it  to  Dr.  Covell,  Master 
of  Christ’s  College  in  Cambridge,  Dr.  Stamford, 
Preb.  of  York,  and  Mr.  Banks,  the  present  Incumbent 
of  the  Great  Church  in  Hull.  She  added,  withall, 
that  The  Decay  of  Christian  Piety  was  hers  ( The  Lady 
Packington’s)  also,  but  disowned  any  of  the  rest  to  be 
her  Mother’s. 

“ This  is  a true  Copy  of  what  I wrote,  from  Mr, 
Caulton’s  Mouth,  two  days  before  his  Decease. 

“ Witness  my  hand, 

“ Nov.  15.  98. 

“ John  Hewtt.” 

“ Bp.  Fell  tells  us,  that  all  these  Tracts  were  written 
by  the  excellent  Author  (whom  he  makes  to  be  one  and 
the  same  person)  at  severall  times,  as  y®  exigence  of 
the  Church,  and  the  benefit  of  soules  directed  f com- 
posures ; and  that  he  (the  Author)  did  likewise  pub- 
lish them  apart,  in  the  same  order  as  they  were  made. 
The  last,  it  seems  (w'’'’  is  The  Lively  Oracles),  came 
out  in  1678,  the  very  year  Mr.  Woodhead  died.  Had 
the  Author  liv’d  longer,  we  should  have  had  his  Tract 
Of  the  Government  of  the  Thoughts,  a work  he  had 
undertaken  ; and  certainly  (as  Bp.  Fell  hath  told  us), 
had  this  work  been  finished,  ’twould  have  equall’d,  if 
not  excelled,  whatever  that  inimitable  hand  had  for- 
merly wrote  Withall  it  may  be  observ’d,  that  the 
Author  of  these  Tracts  speaks  of  the  great  Pestilence, 
and  of  the  great  Fire  of  London,  both  w^*'  happen’d 
after  the  Restoration,  whereas  Bp.  Chappell  died  in 
1649.  And  further,  in  sect.  vii.  of  the  Lively  Oracles, 
n.  2.,  are  these  words,  w'^'’  I think  cannot  agree  to  Bp. 
Chappell  [and  less  to  Mr.  Woodhead].  I would  not 
be  hasty  in  charging  Idolatry  upon  the  Church  of  Rome, 
or  all  in  her  Communion  ; hut  that  their  Image-  Worship 
is  a most  fatall  snare,  in  tc'*  vast  numbers  of  unhappy 
Souls  are  taken,  no  Man  can  doubt,  who  hath  with  any 
Regard  travailed  in  Popish  Countries : I myself,  and 
thousands  of  others,  whom  the  late  troubles,  or  other  occa- 
sions, sent  abroad,  are,  and  have  been  witnesses  thereof. 


* The  printed  copy  has  Trinity  College. 
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These  words  seem  to  have  been  spoke  by  one  that  had 
been  at  Home,  and  was  forced  into  those  Countries  after 
the  troubles  broke  out  here.  But  as  for  Chappell,  he 
never  was  at  Rome,  nor  in  any  of  those  Countries. 

“ As  for  Archbp.  Stern,  no  Man  will  believe  him  to 
have  any  just  Title  to  any  of  these  Tracts.  [The  last 
Passage,  concerning  Idolatry,  will  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Woodhead  ; nor  the  rest  with  Lady  Packington.] 

“ In  a letter  from  Mr.  Hearne,  dat.  Oxon,  Mar.  27. 
1733,  said  by  Dr.  Clavering,  Bp.  of  Petr,  to  be  wrote 
by  one  Mr.  Basket,  a Clergyman  of  Worcestershire. 
See  Dr.  Hamond’s  Letters  published  by  Mr.  Peck,  et 
ultra  Qu$re.” 

On  so  disputed  a point  as  the  authorship  of  the 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,  your  readers  will  probably 
welcome  any  discussion  by  one  so  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  in  such  matters  as  Hearne. 

The  letter  above  given  was  unknown  to  the 
editor  of  jMr.  Pickering’s  edition. 

J.  E.  B.  hlAYOR. 

Marlborough  College. 


MIST.A.KE  ABOUT  GEORGE  WITHER. 

In  Campbell’s  Notices  of  the  British  Poets  (edit. 
1848,  p.  234.)  is  the  following  passage  from  the 
short  memoir  of  George  Wither  : — 

“ He  was  even  afraid  of  being  put  to  some  mecha- 
nical trade,  when  he  contrived  to  get  to  London,  and 
with  great  simplicity  had  proposed  to  try  his  fortune 
at  court.  To  his  astonishment,  however,  he  found 
that  it  was  necessary  to  flatter  in  order  to  be  a courtier. 
To  show  his  independence,  he  therefore  wrote  his 
Abuses  Whipt  and  Stript,  and,  instead  of  rising  at  court, 
was  committed  for  some  months  to  the  Marshalsea.” 

The  author  adds  a note  to  this  passage,  to  which 
Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  (the  editor  of  the  edition 
to  which  I refer)  appends  the  remark  inclosed  be- 
tween brackets  : — 

“ He  was  imprisoned  for  his  Abuses  Whipt  and  Stript ; 
yet  this  could  not  have  been  his  first  offence,  as  an 
allusion  is  made  to  a former  accusation.  [It  was  for 
The  Scourge  (1615)  that  his  first  known  imprisonment 
took  place.]” 

I cannot  discover  upon  any  authority  sufficient 
ground  for  Mr.  Campbell’s  note  respecting  a former 
accusation  against  Wither.  He  was  undoubtedly 
imprisoned  for  his  Abuses  Whipt  and  Stript,  which 
j first  appeared  in  print  in  1613 ; but  I do  not 
think  an  earlier  offence  can  be  proved  against  him. 
j It  has  been  supposed,  upon  the  authority  of  a pas- 
sage in  the  Warning  Piece  to  London,  that  the 
first  edition  of  this  curious  work  appeared  in  1611; 
but  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  lines, — 

“ In  sixteen  hundred  ten  and  one, 

I notice  took  of  public  crimes,” 
refers  to  the  period  at  which  the  “ Satirical  Essays  ” 
were  composed.  Mr.  Willraott,  however  (Lives 
of  the  Sacred  Poets,  p.  72.),  thinks  that  they  point 
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to  an  earlier  publication.  But  it  is  not  likely  that 
Wither  would  so  soon  again  have  committed  him- 
self by  the  publication  of  the  Abuses  in  1613,  if 
he  had  suffered  for  his  “liberty  of  speech”  so 
shortly  before. 

Mr.  Cunningham’s  addition  to  Mr.  Campbell’s 
note  is  incorrect.  The  Scourge  is  part  of  the 
Abuses  Whipt  and  Stript,  printed  in  1613  (a  copy 
of  which  is  now  before  me),  to  which  it  forms  a 
postscript.  Wood,  who  had  never  seen  it,  speaks 
of  it  as  a separate  publication  ; but  IMr.  Willmott 
has  corrected  this  error,  although  he  had  only  the 
means  of  referring  to  the  edition  of  the  Abuses 
printed  in  1615.  IVIr.  Cunningham’s  note,  that 
Wither  was  imprisoned  for  the  Scourge  in  1615, 
is  a mistake ; made,  probably,  by  a too  hasty 
perusal  of  Mr.  Willmott’s  charming  little  volume 
on  our  elder  sacred  poets. 

Edward  E.  Rimbaolt. 


USEEUL  VERSUS  USELESS  LEARNING. 

A simple  and  pi’actical  plan  for  the  formation  of 
a complete  and  useful  library  and  repositoi'y  of 
universal  literary  knowledge. 

The  design  which  I propose  in  the  following  few 
lines,  is  one  which  I should  imagine  nearly  all  the 
more  learned  and  literary  of  your  readers  would 
wish  to  see  already  in  existence ; and  when  I show 
that  it  might  be  effected  ivith  very  little  trouble  and 
expense  (indeed  no  trouble  but  such  as  would  be 
SL pleasure  to  those  interested  in  the  work),  and  that 
the  greatest  advantage  would  follow  from  it,  — I 
hope  that  it  may  meet  with  favourable  considera- 
tion from  some  of  the  numerous,  able,  and  influen- 
tial readers  and  correspondents  of  your  journal. 

I am  the  more  induced  to  hope  this  from  the 
fact  of  such  a wish  having  been  partially  e.xpressed 
by  some  of  your  contributors,  and  the  excellent 
leading  articles  of  Nos.  1.  and  2. 

What  I propose  is  simply  this  : the  systematic 
ARRANGEMENT  of  all  the  existing  literary  know- 
ledge in  the  world  that  is  considered  of  value  by 
those  best  qualified  to  judge,  disposed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  answer  these  two  purposes : 1st,  to 
give  a general  connected  and  classified  view  of  the 
literary  treasures  of  the  whole  world,  beginning 
from  the  most  ancient  in  each  language  and  de- 
partment (including  only  what  is  valuable  in 
each)  ; arid,  2dly,  to  afford  the  greatest  possible  fa- 
cility (by  means  of  arrangement,  references,  and 
indexes')  to  every  inquirer  for  finding  at  once  the 
information  he  is  in  search  of,  if  it  is  to  be  found 
anywhere  by  looking  for  it. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  work  might 
be  accomplished,  both  of  which  were  desirable, 
though  even  one  only  would  be  much  better  than 
none. 

The  first  and  most  complete  is,  to  make  a real 
COLLECTION  of  all  those  works,  arranged  in  the 
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most  perfect  systematic  order ; and,  -while  doing 
so,  to  make  at  the  same  time  a corresponding  clas- 
sified Catalogue. 

The  chief  (and  almost  the  only)  difficulty  in  the 
•way  of  this  would  be,  to  find  a room  (or  suite  of 
rooms)  to  contain  such  a library  and  repository  ; 
but  such  would  probably  be  found  if  sought. 

The  other  way  in  which  this  object  might  be 
attained  is  by  the  formation  of  a simple  Catalogue 
in  the  same  order,  such  as  does  already  exist  and 
lies  open  for  public  use  (though  only  in  manu- 
script, and  not  so  accurately  classified  as  might  be) 
in  the  noble  library  of  the  Dublin  University. 

This  plan  would  be  far  easier  than  (besides 
forming  the  best  possible  hash  for)  that  so  ur- 
gently advocated  by  Mr  .Bolton  Corney  (Vol.  i. 
pp.  9.  42,  43.). 

Of  course  so  extensive  a design  would  require 
to  be  distributed  among  many  hundred  persons  ; 
but  so  does  any  gi-eat  work  : while,  by  each  indi- 
vidual undertaking  that  department  in  which  he  is 
most  interested  and  most  experienced,  the  whole 
might  be  accomplished  easily  and  pleasantly. 

The  great  fault  of  antiquarians  is,  that  they  are 
constantly  beginning  at  the  wrong  end : they  fix  on 
some  one  piece  of  information  that  they  want  to 
get,  and  devote  a world  of  labour  to  hunting  about 
in  all  directions  for  anything  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject ; whereas  the  rational  way  obviously  is,  to 
have  the  whole  existing  mass  of  (valuable)  know- 
ledge classified,  and  then  the  inquirer  would  know 
where  to  look  for  his  purpose. 

Of  course  there  will  always  remain  much  know- 
ledge of  a miscellaneous  and  irregular  nature  which 
is  picked  up  by  accident,  and  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  design  ; but  this  is  gene- 
rally of  a trifling  and  fugitive  kind,  and  does  not 
at  all  controvert  the  principle  above  laid  down. 

In  conclusion,  I have  worked  out  a tolerably 
complete  series  of  arrangements  for  the  above  de- 
sign, showing  its  practicability  as  well  as  useful- 
ness, which  will  be  much  at  the  service  of  any  one 
who  can  use  them  for  the  furtherance  of  that 
object.  W.  D. 


iHmor 

Numerals. — For  the  old  Indian  forms,  see  Prin- 
sep’s  Journal  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal,  1838',  p.  348. 
The  prospectus  of  Brugsh,  Numerorunt  apud 
Egyptios  Demoticorum  Doctrina,  Berlin,  promises 
to  give  from  papyri  and  inscriptions  not  only 
the  figures,  but  the  forms  of  operation.  Pro- 
bably the  system  assumed  its  present  form  by 
the  meeting  of  the  Indian  and  Egyptian  traders 
at  some  emporium  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 
Peacock  seems  to  give  undue  weight  to  the  fact, 
that  the  Tibetans  have  a copious  nomenclature  for 
high  numbers : their  arithmetic,  doubtless,  came 


with  their  alphabet,  and  the  Buddhist  legends 
from  India.  F.  Q. 

Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Francis. — A few  years 
ago,  an  aged  intelligent  person  named  Garner  was 
living  at  Belgrave,  near  Leicester.  I have  heard 
him  say  that,  when  he  was  a farm  bailiff  to  Lord 
Thanet,  at  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent,  Sir  Philip  Francis 
was  a frequent  visitor  there,  and  had  a private 
room  set  apart  for  literary  occupation.  On  one 
occasion,  when  he  (Mr.  Garner)  was  riding  over 
the  farm  with  Sir  Philip  Francis,  the  former 
alluded  to  one  of  the  replies  to  Junius,  by  a cler- 
gyman who  had  been  the  subject  of  the  “ Great 
Unknown’s”  anonymous  attacks,  adding,  “They 
say,  Sir  Philip,  you  are  Junius.”  Sir  Philip  did 
not  deny  that  he  was  the  man,  but  simply  smiled 
at  the  remark.  This,  and  other  circumstances, 
coupled  with  the  fact  of  Sir  Philip’s  frequent  visits 
to  the  house  of  so  noted  a politician  as  Lord 
Thanet,  rendered  Mr.  Garner  a firm  believer  in 
the  identity  of  Sir  Philip  and  Junius  to  the  end  of 
his  days.  Jaytee. 

Jews  under  the  Commonwealth  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  401. 
474. ; vol  ii.,  p.  25.). — There  is  a confirmation  of 
the  story  of  the  Jews  being  in  treaty  for  St.  Paul’s 
and  the  Oxford  Library  in  a passage  in  Carte’s 
Letters,  i.  276  , April  2,  1649  : — 

“ They  are  about  demolishing  and  selling  cathedral 
churches.  I hear  Norwich  is  designed  already,  and 
that  the  Jews  proffer  600,0001.  for  Paul’s  and  Oxford 
Library,  and  may  have  them  for  200, 000^.  more.” 

CH. 

“ Is  anything  hut,"  Spc.  — As  your  work  seems 
adapted,  amongst  other  subjects,  to  check  the  in- 
troduction into  our  language  of  undesirable  words, 
phrases,  and  forms  of  speech,  I would  call  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  the  modern  phrases, 
“ is  anything  but,”  and  the  like,  which  have  lately 
crept  into  use,  and  will  be  found,  in  many  (other- 
wise) well-written  books. 

I read  the  phrase  “ is  anything  but,”  for  the 
first  time,  in  Napier’s  Peninsidar  War;  where  it 
struck  me  as  being  so  much  beneath  the  dignity  of 
historical  composition,  and  at  the  same  time  assert- 
ing an  impossibility,  that  I meditated  calling  the 
authoi’’s  attention  to  it.  The  not  unfrequent  use 
of  the  same  phrase  by  other  writers,  since  that 
time,  has  by  no  means  reconciled  me  to  its  use. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  January  last  (1850) 
I find  the  following  sentence:  — “But  as  pains 
have  been  taken  to  fix  the  blame  upon  any  one  ex- 
cept the  parties  culpable and  in  the  July  number 
of  the  same  Review  (p.  90.)  occurs  the  sentence, 
“ any  impulse  rather  than  that  of  patriotism,”  &c. 

Now,  a “ thing,”  or  “ person,”  or  “ impulse,” — 
though  it  may  not  be  the  “ thing,”  or  “ person,” 
or  “impulse”  charged  as  the  agent,  — must  yet  be 
some  certain  and  specific  thing,  or  party,  or  impulse. 
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I if  existing  as  an  agent  at  aH.  in  the  matter;  and 
cannot  be  “ any  thing,”  or  “ any  party,”  or  “ any 
impulse,”  in  the  indefinite  sense  intended  in  these 
phrases,  hloreover,  there  seems  no  difficulty  in 
expressing,  in  a simple  and  direct  manner,  that  the 
agent  was  a very  different,  or  opposite,  or  dissimi- 
Iiu-  “ thing,”  or  “ person,”  or  “ impulse”  from  that 
supposed. 

1 wish  some  persons  of  competent  authority  in 
the  science  of  our  language  (and  many  such  there 
are  who  write  in  your  pages)  would  take  up 
this  subject,  with  a view  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
it ; and  would  also,  for  the  future,  exercise  a watch- 
ful vigilance  over  the  use,  for  the  first  time,  of  any 
incorrect,  or  low  words  or  phrases,  in  composition  ; 
and  so  endeavour  to  confine  them  to  the  vulgar,  or 
to  those  who  ape  the  vulgar  in  their  style. 

P.  H.  F. 

Fastitocalon. — Fastitocalon.  Cod.  Exon,  fol.96.6. 
p.  360.  18.  read  Aa-iriSo  . . Tycl>sen,  Phy- 

siologxis  Syi'us,  cap.  xxx. : did  the  digamma  get  to 
Crediton  by  way  of  Cricklade  ? F.  Q. 


catteries. 

BISHOP  cosin’s  conference. 

Basire,  in  his  Dead  MarCs  Real  Speech  (pp.  59, 
60.),  amongst  other  “ notable  instances  ” of  Bishop 
Cosin’s  zeal  and  constancy  in  defence  of  the  Church 
of  England,  mentions 

“ A solemn  conference  both  by  word  and  writing 
betwixt  him  and  the  Prior  of  the  English  Benedictines 
at  Paris,  supposed  to  be  Robinson.  The  argument 
was  concerning  the  validity  of  the  ordination  of  our 
priests,  &c.,  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  issue 
was,  our  Doctor  had  the  better  so  far,  tliat  he  could 
never  get  from  the  Prior  any  reply  to  his  last  answer. 
This  conference  was  undertaken  to  fix  a person  of 
honour  then  wavering  about  that  point ; the  sum  of 
which  conference  (as  I am  informed),  was  written  by 
Dr.  Cosin  to  Dr.  Morley,  the  now  Right  Reverend 
I.ord  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  two  letters  bearing  date 
June  11,  July  11,  1645.” 

The  substance  of  this  conference  has  been  pre- 
served among  the  Smith  Manuscripts  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  ; but  it  is  not  in  the  form  of  letters  to 
j Dr.  Morley.  Vol.  xl.  of  this  valuable  collection  of 
j manuscripts  contains  (as  described  in  Smith’s  table 
j of  contents)  : — 

1.  “ Papers  of  Bp.  Cosins  in  defence  of  the  Ordina- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England  against  p'ather  Prior. 

1 “ The  first  of  these  is  Bp.  Cosin’s  Review  of  the 

I Father’s  Letter,  &c.  [the  title-page  is  placed  at  p.  77.] 

I “ Then  follows  a letter  (which  is  indeed  the  Bishop’s 
1 first  paper,  and  should  be  put  first)  from  Bishop  Cosin 
I to  the  Father. 

I “ After  that  the  Father’s  Answer  to  Bishop  Cosin’s 
I Review  at  p.  81. 
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“ Then  come  two  other  papers  about  the  validity  of 
our  Ordination,  with  a preface  concerning  the  occasion, 
p.  89.” 

2.  “ Then,  p.  101.,  A Letter  from  a Rom.  Cath.  to 
a Lady  about  communicating  in  one  kind,  — with 
Bishop  Cosin’s  Answer.” 

3.  “ Lastly,  in  p.  123.,  is  A Letter  of  Bp.  Cosin’s 
to  Dr.  Collins  concerning  the  Sabbath.” 

The  order  in  which  the  papers  under  the  first 
head,  about  our  English  ordination,  should  fall, 
appears  to  be  as  follows  ; — 

1.  There  is  a note  attached  to  p.  65.,  evidently 
written  by  Dr.  Tho.  Smith  himself]  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

“ Transcript  of  several  papers  of  Bishop  Cosin’s  .sent 
to  me  by  Dr.  J.  Smith,  Prebendary  of  Durham. — T.  S.” 

2.  At  p.  77.  the  title-page  is  given  thus  : 

“ A Review  of  a Letter  sent  from  F.  P.  R.  to  a 
Lady  (whom  he  would  have  persuaded  to  the  Rom. 
party)  in  opposition  to  a former  paper  given  him  for 
the  defence  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Ordina- 
tion of  Priest,s.” 

To  this  are  appended  the  respective  forms  of 
ordering  priests  used  in  the  Church  of  England 
and  in  the  Roman  Church. 

3.  Then,  at  p.  89.,  we  have  “ the  occasion  of  this 

Discourse  concerning  the  Ordination  of 

Priests,”  &c.  This  is  a kind  of  preface,  which  con- 
tains the  first  paper  that  was  given  to  the  Prior, 
dated  June  14,  1645  ; also  another  paper,  bearing 
date  July  11,  1645,  but  ending  abruptly  in  the 
middle  of  a sentence,  and  having  written  below  it 
(probably  in  Dr.  J.  Smith’s  hand)  the  following 
note : 

“ The  rest  of  this  is  not  yet  found,  and  that  which  is 
written  thus  far  is  not  in  the  Bishop’s  own  hand,  but 
the  copy  is  very  fair.” 

However,  this  second  paper  (ending  thus 
abruptly)  appears  to  be  no  more  than  the  first 
draft  of  a long  letter  from  Cosin  to  the  Prior, 
which  commences  at  p.  65.  of  this  MS.,  and  which 
is  dated  “ from  the  Court  of  S.  Germains,  July 
11,  1645  for  not  only  does  this  letter  bear  the 
same  date  as  the  before-mentioned  fragment,  but 
it  begins  by  complaining  of  the  tone  of  expression 
in  a letter  evidently  received  from  the  Prior  after 
the  draft  had  been  prepared,  but  before  it  was 
sent  off ; and  it  concludes  with  the  following  note 
appended  as  a postscript : 

“ Sir, 

‘ The  enclosed  (most  of  it)  was  prepared  for  you  a 
fortnight  since;  but  now  (upon  the  occasion  given  by 
your  letter)  you  have  it  with  some  advantage  from 

“ Your  servt.,  J.  C. 

“ I desire  the  fav"'  ..... 

“ S.  Germ.  July  12.” 

4.  The  most  important  part  of  this  MS.,  how- 
ever, is  contained  in  the  long  letter  or  treatise 
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placed  first  in  the  volume,  and  bearing  for  its  title, 
•“A  View  of  F.  P.’s  Answer  to  the  First  Paper.” 

This  is  dated  from  S.  Germains,  July  25,  1645  ; 
and  would  appear  to  be  Cosin’s  last  letter.  But, 
'if  it  be  really  so,  Basire  must,  I think,  be  in  error, 
when  he  says,  “ Our  Doctor  ....  could  never  get 
from  the  Prior  any  reply  to  his  last  answer.”  For 
at  p.  81.  of  the  MS.  there  is  a reply  to  the  above 
“ Review  of  a Letter  sent  by  F.  R.  to  a Lady,” 
&c. ; which,  though  copied  without  either  date  or 
signature,  was  evidently  written  by  the  Prior, 
whilst  it  professes  to  be  a reply  to  a treatise  .closely 
answering  to  Cosin's  letter  of  July  25,  but  which 
letter  the  writer  did  not  receive  (as  he  states) 
before  the  26th  of  September. 

I wish  yet  further  to  take  notice,  that  Dr.  Tho. 
Smith,  in  his  Vitce  (Lond.  1707,  prsef.pp.  vii,  viii.), 
refers  to  these  manuscripts  in  the  following  satis- 
factory manner ; — 

“ Cum,  post  mortem  D.  Cosini,  de  pretio  et  valore 
schedavum,  quas  reliquit,  heeredibus  non  satis  constaret, 

auspicate  tandem  devenit,  ut  favore,  beneficio, 

et  perquam  insigni  humanitate  reverend!  et  doctissimi 
viri,  D.  Joannis  Smith,  Sacrae  Theologiae  Professoris 
Ecclesi®  Dunelmensis  Prsebendarii,  quorum  frequens 
hac  de  re  compiercium  literarum,  occasione  data,  (op- 
portune intereedente  pra2nobili  et  reverendo  D.  Georgio 
Whelero,  equite  aurato,  et  Ecclesiaa  Anglicanse  Pres- 
bytero,  ejusdem  quoque  Ecclesice  Cathedralis  Preben- 
dario),  habui,  duos  libellos  (tanquam  prsetiosas  tabulas 
ab  isthoc  infami  naufragio  servatas)  a D.  Cosino,  dum 
in  Gallia  exularet,  Anglice  conscriptos  jam  possideam : 
quorum  unus  Vindicias  Ordinationum  Ecclesice  Angli- 
ennee  contra  exceptiones  et  cavillationes  cujusdem  Ponti- 
ficii  sacerdotis  e gente  nostra,  alter  Responsionem  ad 
Epistolam  nobili  foeminae  Anglae  ab  alio  sacerdote  pro 
defensione  communionis  sub  unica  specie  administrandee 
inscriptam,  complectitur,”  &e. 

I should  still  be  glad  to  add  to  this  long  note 
the  following  Queries : — ■ 

1.  Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me 
whether  Cosin’s  two  letters  to  Dr.  Geo.  Morley  are 
still  in  existence,  either  in  MS.  or  in  print  ? 

2.  AVhether  there  be  any  fuller  or  more  au- 
thentic account  of  this  controversy  than  that  in 
these  MS.  preserved  by  the  care  of  Dr.  Smith  ? 

3.  Whether  Cosin  wrote  any  letter  to  the  Prior 
later  than  that  of  July  25  ? 

4.  Who  was  thQ.lady  the  Prior  wished  to  seduce 
to  the  Roman  party  ? 

5.  Is  there  any  other  account  of  the  contro- 
versy ? J,  Sansom. 


engelman’s  bibliotheca  scbiptokum  classi- 

COBUM. 

A little  while  ago,  I ordered  Engelman’s  biblio- 
theca Scriptorum  Classicorum,  purporting  to  con- 
tain all  such  works  published  from  1700  to  1846. 
It  was  furnished  to  my  bookseller  by  a foreign 


bookseller  in  London,  with  an  English  title,  having 
Ms  own  name  on  it  as  publisher,  and  an  invitation 
to  purchase  the  books  described  in  it  from  him. 
As  the  paper  -and  type  were  German,  I objected ; 
and  received  in  consequence  a new  English  title, 
with  the  same  name  upon  it,  and  a shorter  invita- 
tion to  purchase  from  him.  I was  captious  enough 
to  object  even  to  this ; and  I then  received  a 
Leipzig  title  in  German.  But  there  still  remains 
a difficulty  : for  this  German  title  has  also  the 
name  of  a Parisian  bookseller  irpon  it, « la  maison 
duquel  on  pent  s'adresser,  &c.  Now,  as  Engelman 
is  a bookseller,  and  would  probably  not  object  to 
an  order  out  of  his  own  catalogue,  of  which  he  is 
both  author  and  publisher,  the  preceding  circum- 
stances naturally  raise  the  following  Queries : 
1.  What  is  the  real  title-page  of  Engelman ’e  Cata- 
logue? 2.  Is  the  Parisian  house  accredited  by 
Engelman  ; or  has  the  former  served  the  latter  as 
the  London  house  has  served  both  ? 3.  Is  it  not 

desirable  that  literary  men  should  set  their  faces 
very  decidedly  against  all  and  every  the  slightest 
alteration  in  the  genuine  description  of  a book  ? 
4.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  every  such  al- 
teration should  forthwith  be  communicated  to 
your  paper  ? 

The  English  title-page  omits  the  important  fact, 
that  the  Catalogue  begins  at  1700,  and  describes  it 
as  containing  all  editions,  &c.,  up  to  1 846- 

A.  De  Mobgan. 

September  24.  1850. 


iffitnor  caueric^. 

Portrait  of  Sir  P.  Sidney,  by  Paul  Veronese. — 
In  the  letters  of  Sir  P.  Sidney  which  I found  at 
Hamburgh,  and  which  were  published  by  Picker- 
ing, 1845,  it  is  stated  that  a portrait  of  Sidney 
was  painted  by  Paul  Veronese,  at  Venice,  for 
Hubert  Languet.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to 
discover  the  existence  of  this  picture. 

Languet  had  it  with  him  at  Prague,  framed,  as 
he  asserts,  and  hung  up  in  his  room,  in  the  year 
1575.  He  remarks  upon  it,  in  one  place,  that  it 
represented  Sidney  as  too  young  (he  was  nineteen 
when  it  was  taken)  ; in  another  place  he  says  that 
it  has  given  him  too  sad  an  expression.  I should 
add,  that  on  LanguePs  death,  his  property  passed 
into  the  hands  of  his  friend  Du  Plessis. 

I am  led  to  write  to  you  on  this  subject,  by 
having  observed,  .a  few  days  since,  in  the  collection 
at  Blenheim,  two  portraits  by  Paul  Veronese,  of 
persons  unknown.  There  may  be  many  such,  and 
that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  may  yet  be  identified. 

Steuabt  a.  Peabs. 

Harrow,  Sept.  16. 

Confession.  — You  would  much  oblige  if  you 
could  discover  the  name  of  a Catliolic  priest,  in 
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German  history,  who  submitted  to  die  rather  than 
reveal  a secret  committed  to  him  in  confession  ? 

U.  J.  B. 

Scotch  Prisoners  at  Worcester. — In  Mr. Walcott’s 
History  of  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster,  I 
find  the  following  extract  from  the  churchwardens’ 
accounts : — 

“ 1652.  to  Thos.  Wright  for  67  loads  of  soyle 

laid  on  the  graves  in  Tothill  Fields,  wherein  1200 
Scotch  prisoners,  taken  at  the  fight  at  Worcester,  were 
buried  ; and  for  other  pains  taken  with  his  teeme  of 
horses,  about  mending  the  Sanctuary  Highway,  when 
Gen.  Ireton  was  buried  ....  xxx“.” 

I have  taken  the  pains  to  verify  this  extract,  and 
find  the  figures  quite  correctly  given.  J wish  to 
put  the  Query  ; Is  this  abominable  massacre  in  cold 
blood  mentioned  by  any  of  our  historians  ? But 
for  such  unexceptionable  evidence,  it  would  appear 
incredible.  C.  F.  S. 

Adamson's  Reign  of  Edward  II.  — 

“ The  Reigns  of  King  Edward  1 1.,  and  so  far  of 
King  Edward  III.,  as  relates  to  the  Lives  and  Actions 
of  Piers  Gaveston,  Hugh  de  Spencer,  and  Roger  Lord 
Mortimer,  with  Remarks  thereon  adapted  to  the  pre- 
sent Time  : Humbly  addressed  to  all  his  Majesty’s  Sub. 
jects  of  Great  Britain,  &c.,  by  J.  Adamson.  Printed 
for  J.  Millar,  near  the  Horse  Guards,  1732,  and  sold 
by  the  Booksellers  of  London  and  Westminster,  price 
One  Shilling.” 

The  above  is  the  title-page  of  a little  work  of 
eighty-six  pages  in  my  possession,  which  I am  in- 
clined to  think  is  scarce.  It  appears  to  be  a de- 
fence of  the  Walpole  administration  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Craftsman,  a periodical  of  the  time, 
conducted  by  Amhurst,  who  was  supported  by 
Bolingbroke  and  Pulteney,  the  leaders  of  the  op- 
position. Is  anything  known  of  J.  Adamson,  the 
author  ? H.  A.  E. 

Sir  Thomas  Moore. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  any  account  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  beyond 
what  Victor  tells  of  him  in  his  History  of  the 
Theatre,  ii.  p.  144.,  that  “ he  was  the  author  of  an 
absurd  tragedy  called  Mangora  (played  in  1717), 
j and  was  knighted  by  George  I.” 

In  Pope’s  “ Epistle  to  Arbuthnot,”  he  writes  — 
“ Arthur,  whose  giddy  son  neglects  the  laws.” 
on  which  Warburton  notes  — 

“ Arthur  Moore,  Esq.” 

AVho  was  Arthur  Moore,  Esq.  ? and  who  was 
the  “ giddy  son  ? ” Was  the  latter  James  Moore 
Smith  a gentleman  whose  family  name  was,  I 
think,  Moore,  and  who  assumed  (perhaps  for  a 
fortune)  the  additional  name  of  Smith  f This  gen- 
tleman Pope  seems  to  call  indiscriminately  Moore, 
Moor,  and  More  : and  when  he  saj's  that  his  good 
nature  towards  the  dunces  was  so  great  that  he  had 
even  “ rhymed  for  Moor”  {lb.  v.  373.),  I cannot 

but  suspect  that  the  Moor  for  whom  he  had 
rhymed,  was  the  giddy  son  whom  Arthur  accused 
him  of  seducing  from  the  law  to  the  Muses.  There 
are  many  allusions  to  this  Mr.  James  Moore  Smith 
throughout  Pope’s  satirical  works,  but  all  very 
obscure;  and  Warburton,  though  he  appears  to 
have  known  him,  affords  no  explanation  as  to  who 
or  what  he  was.  He  was  the  author  of  a comedy 
called  The  Rival  Modes.  C. 

Hr.  E.  Cleaver,  Bishop  of  Cork. — I shall  feel 
much  obliged  to  any  of  your  correspondents  who 
will  furnish  me  with  the  particulars  of  the  conse- 
cration of  Dr.  Euseby  Cleaver  to  the  sees  of  Cork 
and  Ross,  in  March,  April,  or  May,  1789.  Find- 
ing no  record  of  the  transaction  in  the  Diocesan 
Registry  of  Cork,  and  not  being  able  to  trace  it  in 
any  other  part  of  Ireland,  I am  induced  to  believe 
that  this  consecration  may  have  taken  place  in 
England;  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  correctly 
informed  upon  the  point.  H.  Cotton. 

Thurles,  Ireland. 

Gwymis  London  and  Westminster. — Mr.  Thomas 
Frederick  Hunt,  in  his  Exemplars  of  Tudor  Ar- 
chitecture, 4to.  London,  1830,  in  a note  atp.  23., 
alludes  to  London  and  Westminster  improved,  by 
John  Gywnn,  London,  1766,  4to.,  and  has  this  re- 
mark : 

“ It  is  a singular  fact,  that  in  this  work  John  Gwynn 
pointed  out  almost  all  the  designs  for  the  improvement 
of  London,  which  have  been  devised  by  the  civil  and 
military  architects  of  the  present  day.” 

And  Mr.  Hunt  concludes  by  observing,  that  — 
“ This  discovery  was  made  by  the  Literary  Ga- 
zette." 

Will  you  permit  me,  through  the  medium  of 
your  useful  publication,  to  solicit  information  of 
the  number  and  date  of  the  Literary  Gazette  which 
recalled  public  attention  to  this  very  remarkable 
fact  ? § H. 

Coronet.  — In  Newbold  Church,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  is  a monument  to  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Boughton  of  Lawford,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  re- 
presenting him  in  a suit  of  armour,  with  sword 
and  spurs,  a coronet  on  his  head,  and  a bear  at  his 
feet,  chained  and  muzzled.  Query. — Can  any  of 
your  readers  give  an  accurate  description  of  this 
coronet  ? Or  can  any  of  them  mention  instances 
of  the  monuments  of  esquires  having  similar  co- 
ronets ? The  date  of  his  death  is  not  given:  his 
wife  died  in  the  year  1454.  Z. 

Cinderella. — Referring  to  Vol.  ii.,  p.  214.,  allow 
me  to  ask  in  what  edition  of  Perrault’s  Fairy  Tales 
the  misprint  of  verre  from  vair  first  occurs?  what 
is  the  date  of  their  first  publication,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  translation  under  the  title  of  Mother  Goose's 
Tales?  whether  Perrault  was  the  originator  of 
Cinderella,  or  from  what  source  he  drew  the  tale  ? 
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what,  moreover,  is  the  authority  for  identifying 
sable  with  vair:  or  for  the  employment  of  either 
in  designating  the  highest  rank  of  princesses  ? 

Sandvxcensis. 

Judas'  Bell,  Judas'  Candle  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  195.  235. 
357.). — Some  time  since  I asked  the  meaning  of 
a Judas’  Bell,  and  your  learned  correspondent 
Cephas  replied  that  it  was  only  a bell  so  christened 
after  St.  Jude,  the  apostle.  However,  it  may  have 
been  connected  with  the  Judas’  tapers,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  subjoined  entries,  were  used  with  the 
Paschal  candle  at  Easter.  May  I trust  to  his 
kindness  to  explain  its  purport  ? 

“ Reading  Parish  Accompts. 

“1499.  It"*,  payed  for  making  leng’  Mr.  Smyth’s 
molde  wt.  a Judas  for  the  Pascall  _ - . vjct.” 

“ St.  Giles’  Parish  Accompts. 

“a.  d.  1514.  Paid  for  making  a Judas  for  Pascall 

iiijd.” 

“ Churchwardens'  Accompts  of  S.  Martin,  Outwich. 

“ 1510.  Paid  to  Randolf  Merchaunt  Wex  Chandiler 
for  the  Pascall,  the  tapers  atfore  the  Rode,  the  Cross 
Candelles,  and  Judas  Candelles  - viiljs.  iiijd.” 
“ St.  Margaret's,  Westminster. 

“ 1524.  Item  payed  for  xij.  Judacis  to  stand  with  the 
tapers  ------  0 ijd.  0 ” 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.  A.,  Oxon. 

Dozen  of  Bread;  Balter's  Dozen. — In  the  Chro- 
nicle of  Queen  Jane,  and  of  Two  Years  of  Queen 
Mary,  lately  printed  for  the  Camden  Society 
(Appendix  iv.  p.  112.),  it  is  stated  that,  amongst 
other  particulars  in  the  accounts  of  the  Chamber- 
lain  of  Colchester,  at  which  place  Mary  was  enter- 
tained on  her  way  to  London,  there  is: — “For 
xxxviii.  dozen  of  bread,  xxxixs.”  In  the  language 
of  the  county  from  which  I write,  “ a dozen  of 
bread  ” was  (and  I believe  is  yet)  used  to  express 
either  one  loaf,  value  twelvepence  ; or  two  loaves, 
value  sixpence  each  : and  even  when  the  sizes 
and  price  of  the  loaves  varied,  it  was  used  to  ex- 
press the  larger  loaf,  or  the  two  smaller  loaves.  A 
dozen  of  bread  was  also  divided  into  six  twopenny, 
or  twelve  penny  loaves. 

But  in  the  quotation  above,  thirty-eight  dozen 
of  bread  are  charged  thirty-nine  shillings  ; whereas 
the  extra  one  shilling  cannot  be  divided  into  ali- 
quot parts,  so  as  to  express  the  value  of  each  of 
the  thirty-eight  dozen  of  bread. 

What  was  a dozen  of  bread  in  1553  ? 

What  is  a baker's  dozen,  and  why  so  called  ? 

P.  H.  F. 

Kongs  skuggsia. — Is  anything  precise  known 
of  the  date  and  origin  of  the  Icelandic  Kongs 
skuggsia.  F.  Q. 

Coins  of  Gandophares . — Coins  of  Gandophares, 
an  Indian  prince,  are  described  by  Prinsep,  Jour. 
Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal,  and  in  Wilson’s  Asiana.  The 


name  is  met  with  in  the  legends  of  St.  Thomas : 
can  it  be  found  elsewhere  ? F.  Q. 

Satirical  Medals. — Is  any  printed  account  to 
be  found  of  a^very  elaborately  executed  series  of 
caricature  medals  relating  to  the  revolution  of 
1688?  F.  Q. 


GAUDENTIO  DI  LUCCA. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  247.) 

The  work  entitled  The  Adventures  of  Sig. 
Gaudentw  di  Lucca  was  published  at  London  in 
1737,  in  1 vol.  8vo.  It  purports  to  be  a transla- 
tion from  the  Italian,  by  E.  T.  Gent ; but  this  is  a 
mere  fiction.  The  work  is  evidently  an  English 
composition.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  Voyages 
Imaginaires,  and  its  main  object  is  to  describe  the 
institutions  and  manners  of  the  Mezoranians,  an 
Utopian  community,  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
centre  of  Africa.  Sig.  Gaudentio  is  .able,  by  an 
accident,  to  visit  this  people,  by  the  way  of  Egypt, 
and  to  return  to  Europe ; he  resides  at  Bologna, 
where  he  falls  under  the  suspicion  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  having  been  brought  before  that  tribunal, 
he  describes  his  former  life,  and  his  adventures  in 
the  country  of  the  Mezoranians. 

A second  London  edition  of  this  work,  of  the 
date  of  1748,  is  mentioned  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  Jan.  1777.  There  is  an  edition  in 
12mo.,  pi’inted  at  Edinburgh,  1761.  And  there  is 
another  London  edition,  in  8vo.,  of  the  year  1786. 
Copies  of  the  editions  of  1737  and  1786  are  in  the 
British  Museum. 

There  are  two  French  translations  of  the  work. 
One  is  of  the  date  1746,  under  the  title  of  Memoires 
de  Gaudentio  di  Lucca.  The  second,  of  1754,  by 
M.  Dupuy  Demportes,  speaks  of  the  first  having 
been  made  by  an  Englishman  named  Milts ; but  the 
person  and  name  appear  to  be  fictitious.  The  first 
translation  is  said  by  Barbier,  Diet  des  Anonymes, 
No.  11,409,  to  have  been  revised  by  the  Chevalier 
de  Saint  Germain,  who  made  additions  to  it  of  his 
own  invention.  The  second  translation  is  reprinted 
in  the  collection  of  Voyages  Imaginaires,  Amster- 
dam et  Paris,  1787,  tom.  vi. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for 
Jan.  1777,  vol.  xlvii.,  p.  13.,  speaking' of  Bishop 
Bei'keley,  says  that  the  '■'■Adventures  of  Signor 
Gaudentio  di  Lucca  have  been  generally  attributed 
to  him.”  The  writer  of  the  note  added  to  the 
Life  of  Berkeley  in  Kippis’s  Biogr.  Brit,  1780, 
vol.ii.  p.  261.,  quotes  this  statement,  and  adds  that 
the  work  is  ascribed  to  him  by  the  booksellers  in 
their  printed  catalogues.  This  writer  thinks  that 
the  authorship  of  Bp.  Berkeley  is  consistent  with 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  book  ; but  he  furnishes 
no  positive  testimony  on  the  subject. 
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In  a letter  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Walker  to  Mr.  Pin- 
kerton, of  19  Jan.,  1799  (publisbed  in  Pinkerton’s 
Literary  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.,  p.  41.),  Lord 
Charlemont  is  referred  to  as  believing  that  Gau- 
dentio  di  Lucca  is  founded  in  fact ; that  Bishop 
Berkeley,  when  he  was  at  Cairo,  conversed  with 
persons  who  had  attended  a caravan,  and  that  he 
learned  from  them  what  he  narrated  in  the  account 
of  Gaudentio.  This  passage  is  cited  in  Southey’s 
Common-place  Book,  p.  204. ; but  the  work  is 
manifestly  fictitious,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
Berkeley,  though  he  twice  visited  the  Continent, 
was  ever  out  of  Europe. 

The  date  of  the  publication  of  Gaudentio  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  authorship  of  Berkeley, 
who  died  in  1753 ; but  the  notice  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  only  proves  the  existence  of  a 
rumour  to  that  effect ; and  the  authentic  Life  of 
Berkeley,  by  Dr.  Stock,  chiefly  drawn  up  from 
materials  communicated  by  Dr.  R.  Berkeley, 
brother  to  the  Bishop,  and  prefixed  to  the  col- 
lected edition  of  his  work  (2  vols.  4to.  Lond., 
1784),  makes  no  allusion  to  Gaudentio.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  contents  of  this  work  which  renders 
it  likely  that  the  authorship  should  have  been 
carefully  concealed  by  Bp.  Berkeley  and  his 
family,  if  he  had  really  been  the  author.  The 
literary  execution  of  Gaudentio  is  good ; and  it  is 
probable  that  the  speculative  character  of  the 
work,  and  the  fact  that  Berkeley  had  visited  Italy, 
suggested  the  idea  that  he  had  composed  it.  The 
belief  that  Bishop  Berkeley  was  the  author  of 
Gaudentio  di  Lucca  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
unauthorised. 

The  copy  of  the  edition  of  Gaudentio  of  1786, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  con- 
tains in  the  title-page  the  following  note,  in  pencil : 

“Written  originally  in  English  by  Dr.  Swale  of 
Huntingdon.  See  Gent.  Mag.  1786.” 

The  Gentlemans  Magazine  for  1786  does  not, 
however,  contain  any  information  about  the  au- 
thorship of  Gaudentio  ; and  the  name  of  Dr.  Swale 
appears  to  be  unknown  in  literary  history.  At 
the  same  time,  a positive  entry  of  this  sort,  with 
respect  to  an  obscure  person,  doubtless  had  some 
foundation.  On  the  authority  of  this  note.  Dr. 
Swale  is  registered  as  the  author  of  Gaudentio  in 
the  printed  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum 
Library,  whence  it  has  passed  into  Watt’s  Bihl. 
Brit.  Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents,  who 
are  connected  with  Huntingdon,  may  be  able  to 
throw  some  light  on  Dr.  Swale. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  added,  that  the  writer  of 
the  article  “Berkeley,”  in  the  Biographie  Uiiiver- 
selle,  adverts  to  the  fact  that  Gaudentio  di  Lucca 
has  been  attributed  to  him : he  proceeds,  however, 
to  say  that  — 

“ The  author  of  a Life  of  Berkeley  affirms  that  Berke- 
ley is  not  the  author  of  that  book,  which  he  supposes 


to  have  been  written  by  a Catholic  priest  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  of  London.” 

I have  been  unable  to  trace  the  origin  of  this 
statement;  nor  do  I know  what  is  the  Life  of 
Berkeley,  to  which  the  writer  in  the  Biogr.  Univ. 
refers.  The  Life  published  under  the  direction 
of  his  family  makes  no  allusion  to  Gaudentio,  or 
to  the  belief  that  it  was  composed  by  Bishop 
Berkeley. 

The  Encyclopedie  Metkodique,  div.  “ Econ.  pol. 
et  dipl.”  (Paris,  1784),  tom.  1.  p.  89.,  mentions  the 
following  work  : — ■ 

“ La  Rcpubllque  des  Phllosophes,  ou  I’Histoire  des 
Ajaolens,  relation  d’un  voyage  du  Chevalier  S.  van 
Doelvett  en  Orient  en  Pan  1674,  qui  contient  la  de- 
scription du  Gouvernement,  de  la  Religion,  et  des 
Moeurs  des  Ajaolens.” 

It  is  stated  that  this  romance,  though  composed 
a century  before,  had  only  been  lately  published. 
The  editor  attributed  it  to  Pontenelle,  but  (as  the 
writer  in  t\ic..Encycl.  Meth.  thinks)  probably  with- 
out reason.  The  title  of  Berkeley  to  the  author- 
ship of  Gaudentio  has  doubtless  no  better  founda- 
tion. L. 

[Dunlop,  Hist.  Fiction,  ili.  491.,  speaks  of  this  romance 
as  “ generally,  and  I believe  on  good  grounds,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Berkeley ; ” add- 
ing, “ we  are  told,  in  the  life  of  this  celebrated  man, 
that  Plato  was  his  favourite  author : and,  indeed,  of 
all  English  writers  Berkeley  has  most  successfully 
imitated  the  style  and  manner  of  that  philosopher.  It 
is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  fanciful  republic 
of  the  Grecian  sage  may  have  led  Berkeley  to  write 
Gaudentio  di  Lucca,  of  which  the  principal  object 
apparently  is  to  describe  a faultless  and  patriarchal 
form  of  government.”  The  subject  is  a very  curious 
one,  and  invites  the  further  inquiry  of  our  valued  cor- 
respondent.— Ed.  ] 

ON  A PASSAGE  IN  “ THE  TEMPEST." 

I was  indebted  to  Mb.  Singbb  for  one  of  the 
best  emendations  in  the  edition  of  Shakspeare  I 
superintended  (vol.  vi.  p.  559.),  and  I have  too 
much  respect  for  his  sagacity  and  learning  to  pass, 
without  observation,  his  remarks  in  “ Notes  and 
Queries’’  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  259.),  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  speech  of  Ferdinand,  in  “ The  Tempest,’’ 
Act  iii..  Sc.  1. : — 

“ But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours  1 

Most  busy,  least  when  I do  it.” 

This  is  the  way  in  which  I ventured  to  print  the 
passage,  depending  mainly  upon  the  old  copies. 
In  the  folio,  1623,  where  the  play  for  the  first  time 
appeared,  the  last  line  stands  : 

“ Most  busie  lest,  when  I doe  it ; ” 
and  in  that  of  1632, 

“ Most  busie  least,  when  I doe  it 
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so  that  the  whole  merit  I claim  is  that  of  altering 
the  place  of  a comma,  thereby,  as  I apprehend, 
rendering  the  meaning  of  the  poet  evident. 
The  principle  upon  which  I proceeded  through- 
out was  that  of  making  as  little  variation  as 
possible  from  the  ancient  authorities : upon  that 
principle  I acted  in  the  instance  in  question,  and 
I frequently  found  that  this  was  the  surest  mode 
of  removing  difficulties.  I could  not  easily  adduce 
a stronger  proof  of  this  position,  than  the  six 
words  on  which  the  doubt  at  this  time  has  been 
raised. 

Theobald  made  an  important  change  in  the  old 
text,  and  his  reading  has  been  that  generally 
adopted : — - 

“ Most  busy-less  when  I do  it.” 

In  restoring  the  old  text  I had,  therefore,  to 
contend  withprepossession,  against  which,  it  seems, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  was  not  proof,  although  I only 
know  it  from  Me.  Singer’s  letter,  never  having 
looked  into  the  book  in  which,  I suppose,  the 
opinion  is  advanced. 

One  reason  why  I should  reject  the  substitution 
of  “ busy-less,”  even  if  I had  not  a better  mode  of 
overcoming  the  difficulty,  is  properly  adverted  to 
by  Mr.  Singer,  viz.  that  the  word  was  not  in  use 
in  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  The  only  authority 
for  it,  at  any  period,  quoted  in  Todd’s  Johnson,  is 
this  very  (as  I contend)  corrupted  passage  in  the 
Tempest ; I have  not  met  with  it  at  all  in  any  of  the 
older  dictionaries  I have  been  able  to  consult ; and 
unless  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  have  been  more  fortu- 
nate, he  was  a little  short-sighted,  as  well  as  a 
little  angry,  when  he  wrote  his  note  upon  mine. 
Had  he  taken  more  time  to  reflect,  he  might  have 
found  that  after  all  Theobald  and  I are  not  so 
much  at  odds,  although  he  arrives  at  his  end  by 
varying  from,  and  I at  mine  by  adhering  to,  the 
ancient  authorities.  In  fact,  I gain  some  con- 
firmation of  what,  I believe,  is  the  true  meaning  of 
Shakspeare,  out  of  the  very  corruption  Theobald 
introduced,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce,  to  my  sur- 
prise, supports.  I should  have  expected  him  to 
be  the  very  last  man  who  would  advocate  an 
abandonment  of  what  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
in  every  old  edition  of  the  play, 
j The  key  of  the  whole  speech  of  Ferdinand  is 
contained  in  its  very  outset : — 

“ Tliere  be  some  sports  are  painful,  and  their  labour 
' Delight  in  them  sets  off 

and  the  poet  has  said  nearly  the  same  thing  in 
“ Macbeth : ” 

“ The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain.” 

It  is  because  Ferdinand  delights  in  the  la’oour 
that  he  does  not  feel  it  irksome : 

“ This  my  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me  as  odious ; but 
The  mistress  which  1 serve  quickens  what’s  dead, 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures.’’ 


He,  therefore,  tells  us,  at  the  close,  that  his 
labours  are  refreshed  by  the  sweet  thoughts  of 
her ; that,  in  fact,  his  toil  is  no  toil,  and  that 
when  he  is  “ most  busy  ” he  “ least  does  it,”  and 
suffers  least  under  it.  The  delight  he  takes  in  his 
“mean  task”  renders  it  none. 

Such  I take  to  be  the  clear  meaning  of  the 
poet,  though  somewhat  obscurely  and  paradoxi- 
cally expressed  — 

“ Most  busy,  least  when  I do  it ;” 
and  when  Theobald  proposed  to  substitute 
“ Most  busy-less  when  I do  it,” 
he  saw,  though  perhaps  not  quite  distinctly,  that 
such  was  the  poet’s  intention,  only,  as  I have  said 
above,  he  arrived  at  it  by  altering,  and  I by  ad- 
hering to,  the  poet’s  language.  I may  be  allowed 
to  add  that  I came  to  my  conclusion  many  years 
before  I was  asked  to  put  my  name  to  an  edition 
of  Shakspeare,  which  interrupted  one  of  the  most 
valuable  friendships  I ever  formed. 

Mr.  Singer  will  see  at  once  that  my  interpre- 
tation (which  I consider  quite  consistent  with  the 
character  of  Shakspeare’s  mind,  as  well  as  quite 
consistent  with  the  expressions  he  has  used  through- 
out the  speech  of  the  hero),  steers  clear  of  his  pro- 
posal to  alter  “ busie  lest,  or  “ busie  least,”  of  the 
folios  of  1623  and  1632,  to  huxyent  or  busiest;  al- 
though everybody  at  all  acquainted  with  our  old 
language  will  agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  if 
Shakspeare  had  used  “busiest ” at  all,  which  he 
does  not  in  any  of  his  productions,  he  might  have 
said  most  busiest  without  a violation  of  the  constant 
practice  of  his  day.  J.  Patne  Collier. 

September  24.  1850. 


grat’s  elegy. 

Perhaps  the  Hermit  of  Holyport  will  be  sa- 
tisfied with  proofs  from  Gray  himself  as  to  the 
time  and  manner  of  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Elegy. 

Gray  thus  writes  to  Dr.  Wharton,  under  the 
date  of  “ Dec.  17,  1750.”  [I  quote  Mason’s 
“ Life”  of  its  Author,  p.  216.] 

“ The  stanzas  ” [which  he  afterwards  called  Elegy  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mason]  “ which  1 now  enclose  to  you 
have  had  the  misfortune,  by  Mr.  [Horace]  Walpole's  fault, 
to  be  made  still  more  public,”  &c. 

The  next  letter  in  Mason’s  publication  is  a 
letter  from  “ Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  Walpole”  (p.  217.), 
and  is  dated  '•'■Cambridge,  Feb.  11,  1751,”  which 
runs  thus : — 

“ As  you  have  brought  me  into  a little  sort  of  dis- 
tress, you  must  assist  me,  1 believe,  to  get  out  of  it  as 
well  as  1 can.  Yesterday  1 had  the  misfortune  of 
receiving  a letter  from  certain  gentlemen  (as  their  book- 
seller expresses  it)  who  have  taken  the  Magazine  of 
Magazines  into  their  hands : they  tell  me  that  an 
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ingenious  poem,  called  ‘ Reflections  in  a Country 
Church-yard,’  has  been  communicated  to  them,  which 
they  are  printing  forthwith  ; that  they  are  informed 
that  the  excellent  author  of  it  is  I by  name,  and  that 
they  heg  not  only  his  indulgence,  but  the  honour  of  his  cor- 
respondence, &c.  ...  I therefore  am  obliged  to  desire 
you  would  make  Dodsley  print  it  immediately  from 
your  copy,  but  without  my  name,  &c.  He  must  cor- 
rect the  press  himself  ....  and  the  title  must  be 
‘ Elegy  written  in  a Country  Church-yard.’  If  he 
would  add  a line  or  two  to  say  it  came  into  his  hand 
by  accident,  I should  like  it  better  ...  If  Dodsley  do 
not  do  this  immediately,  he  may  as  well  let  it  alone.” 

Dr.  Johnson  {Life  of  Gray')  says  : 

“ His  next  production,  1750,  was  his  far-famed 
Elegy,"  &c. 

The  Doctor  adds : 

“ Several  of  his  [Gray’s]  pieces  were  published,  1753, 
with  designs  by  Mr.  Bentley,  and  that  they  might  in 
some  form  or  other  make  a book,  only  one  side  of  each 
leaf  was  printed.  1 believe  the  poems  and  the  plates 
recommended  each  other  so  well,  that  the  whole  im- 
pression was  soon  bought.” 

It  contains  six  poems,  one  being  the  Elegy.  I 
have  before  me  a copy  of  this  collection,  which  is 
folio.  The  plates  are  clever,  and  very  curious ; a 
copy  was  sold  at  the  Fonthill  sale  for  3/.  4s.! 
The  copy,  admirably  bound,  which  I quote,  was 
bought  at  a bookseller’s  front-window  stall  for  4s. 
The  title  of  this  collection  is,  “ Designs  hy  Mr.  R. 
Bentlet,  ybr  six  poems  by  Mr.  J.  Gray.” 

According  to  the  title-page,  it  was  “ printed  for 
R.  Dodsley,  in  Pall  Mall,  MDccLin.,”  two  years 
previously  to  the  date  to  which  your  correspon- 
dent refers.  This  (1753)  collection  gives  the 
line, — 

“ Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight.” 
In  the  Elegant  Extracts  (verse),  ed.  1805, 
which,  it  must  be  needless  to  mention,  was  pre- 
pared by  the  able  and  indefatigable  Dr.  Vicesimus 
Knox,  the  accomjdished  scholar  gives  the  line  — 

“ Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  drony  flight.” 

Dr.  Johnson’s  Dictionary  does  not  insert  the 
word  “droning”  or  “drony;”  but  among  his  Il- 
lustrations attached  to  the  verb  “ to  drone,”  there 
are  two  from  Dryden,  each,  it  may  be  seen,  using 
the  word  “ droning.”  There  is  no  quotation  con- 
taining the  word  “ drony.”  Gray’s  language  is  : 

“ Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight. 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds.” 

Johnson’s  second  quotation  from  Dryden  may  be 
worth  repeating,  as  showing  that  Gray’s  language 
is  not  wholly  different  from  his  predecessor’s ; — 

“ Melfoil  and  honeysuckles  pound, 

With  these  alluring  savours  strew  the  ground. 

And  mix  with  tinkling  brass  the  cymbal’s  droning  sound.” 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  worth  noticing,  that  there 
is  not  uniformity  even  in  the  title.  Johnson  calls 


it.  Elegy  in  the  Church-yard;  Dodsley  (1753) 
styles  it.  Elegy  written  in  a Country  Church-yard. 

A Hermit  at  Hampstead. 

Grays  Elegy  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  264,).  — The  Hermit 
OF  Holyport  is  referred  to  the  4to.  edit,  of  the 
Works  of  Gray,  by  Thos.  Jas.  Mathias,  in  which, 
vol.  i.  at  the  end  of  the  Elegy,  in  print,  he  will  find 
“From  the  original  in  the  handwriting  of  Thos. 
Gray : 

‘ Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight.’” 

From  the  autograph  the  Elegy  appears  to  have 
been  written  in  1750;  and  the  margin  states, 
published  in  Feb.  1751,  by  Dodsley,  and  went 
through  four  editions  in  two  months  ; and  after- 
wards a fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth,  ninth 
and  tenth,  and  eleventh  : printed  also  in  1753,  with 
Mr.  Bentley’s  designs,  of  which  there  is  a second 
edition ; and  again  by  Dodsley  in  his  Miscellany, 
vol.  iv. ; and  in  a Scotch  collection,  called  the 
Union.  Translated  into  Latin  by  Chr.  Anstey,  Esq., 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  and  published  in  1762  ; 
and  again  in  the  same  year  by  Rob.  Lloyd,  M.  A. 
The  original  MS.  of  the  above  will  be  found 
among  the  MSS.  of  Thos.  Gray,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Masters  and  Fellows  of  Pembroke  House, 
Cambridge.  W.  S. 

Richmond,  Sept  21.  1850. 


BISHOPS  AND  THEIR  PRECEDENCE. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  254.) 

Arun  is  not  right,  in  reference  to  this  Query,  in 
saying  that  the  precedence  of  bishops  over  the 
temporal  barons  is  regulated  by  the  statute  of 
31  Hen.  VIII.  The  precedence  of  bishops  over 
the  temporal  lords  is  not  regulated  by  the  Act  of 
31  Hen.  VIII.  for  placing  the  lords.  They  may 
have  originally  been  summoned  to  sit  in  parlia- 
ment in  right  of  their  succession  to  certain  baronial 
lands  annexed  to,  or  supposed  to  be  annexed  to 
their  episcopal  sees;  but  as  some  of  the  temporal 
peers  were  also  summoned  in  right  of  lands  held 
of  the  king  per  baroniam,  that  is  not  a satisfactory 
reason  why  they  should  take  precedence  of  tem- 
poral barons. 

The  precedency  must  have  been  regulated  by 
some  other  laws,  rules,  or  usage  than  are  presented 
by  the  Act  of  31  Hen.  VIII.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  precedes  the  Lord  Chancellor;  the 
Archbishop  of  York  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  and  the  Lord  Privy  Seal ; and  all  bishops 
precede  barons.  This  precedency,  however,  is  not 
given  by  the  statute.  The  Act  provides  only,  in 
reference  to  the  spiritual  peers,  that  the  Vicegerent 
for  good  and  due  ministration  of  justice,  to  be  had 
in  all  causes  and  cases  touching  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  and  for  the  godly  reformation  and 
redress  of  all  errors,  heresies,  and  abuses  in  the 
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Church  (and  all  other  persons  having  grant  of  the 
said  office),  shall  sit  and  be  placed  in  all  parlia- 
ments on  the  right  side  of  the  parliament  chamber, 
and  upon  the  same  form  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  sitteth  on,  and  above  the  same  arch- 
bishop and  his  successors : and  next  to  the  said 
Vicegerent  shall  sit  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
and  then,  next  to  him,  on  the  same  form  and  side, 
shall  sit  the  Archbishop  of  York ; and  next  to  him, 
on  the  same  form  and  side,  the  Bishop  of  London  ; 
and  next  to  him,  on  the  same  side  and  form,  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  ; and  next  to  him,  on  the  same 
side  and  foi-m,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester : and  then 
all  the  other  bishops  of  both  provinces  of  Canter- 
bury and  York  shall  sit  and  be  placed  on  the  same 
side,  after  their  ancienties,  as  it  hath  been  accus- 
tomed. 

There  is  nothing  here  to  show  in  what  order  they 
are  to  rank  among  the  great  officers,  or  other  tem- 
poral peers ; nor  is  the  precedency  given  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  over  the  Archbishop  of  Yoi'k. 

By  the  Act  of  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, the  archbishops  of  that  kingdom  have  rank 
immediately  after  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
therefore  before  the  great  officers  (excepting  only 
the  Lord  Chancellor),  as  well  as  above  dukes ; 
and  the  Irish  bishops  immediately  after  those  of 
England. 

It  may  be  rightly  stated  that  the  high  spiritual 
rank  of  the  bisliopS  is  a reason  for  giving  them 
precedence  over  the  temporal  lords  sitting  as 
barons  : but  has  that  reason  been  assigned  by  any 
writer  of  authority,  or  even  any  writer  upon  pre- 
cedence?— the  Query  suggested  by  E.  (Vol.  ii.,p.9.) 
Lord  Coke  does  not  assign  that  reason,  but  says, 
because  they  hold  their  bishopricks  of  the  king 
per  haroniam.  But  the  holding  per  hai'oniam, 
as  before  observed,  would  equally  apply  to  the 
temporal  lords  holding  lands  by  similar  tenures, 
and  sitting  by  writ,  and  receiving  summons  in 
ancient  times  in  virtue  of  such  their  tenure. 

The  precedence  of  bishops  over  barons  was 
clearly  disputed  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI., 
when  Baker  says  in  his  Chronicle  (p.  204.),  judg- 
ment was  given  for  the  lords  temporal : but  where 
the  judgment,  or  any  account  of  the  dispute  for 
precedence,  is  to  be  found  I cannot  say.  That  is 
what  your  correspondent  G.  inquired  for  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  76.).  C.  G. 

Your  correspondent  Arun  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  254.) 
states,  on  the  authority  of  Stephen’s  JBlachstone, 
that — 

“ Bishops  are  temporal  barons,  and  sit  in  the  House 
of  Peers  in  right  of  succession  to  certain  ancient  ba- 
ronies annexed  or  supposed  to  be  annexed  to  their 
episcopal  lands.” 

This  position,  though  supported  by  Lord  Coke 
in  more  places  than  one  (see  Coke  upon  Littleton, 
134.  a,  & ; 3 Inst.  30. ; 4 Inst.  44.),  and  adopted  by 
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most  other  legal  text-writers  on  his  authority, 
cannot,  it  is  conceived,  be  supported.  It  seems  to 
be  clearly  ascertained  that  bishops  sat  in  the  great 
councils  of  this  and  other  kingdoms  not  ratione 
haroniarum  but  jure  ecclesiariim,  by  custom,  long 
before  the  tenure  per  haroniam  was  known.  In 
the  preambles  to  the  laws  of  Ina  (Wilkins’  leges 
Ang.-Sax.  f.  14.),  of  Athelstan  (ih.  54.),  of  Edmund 
(ib.  72.),  the  bishops  are  mentioned  along  with 
others  of  the  great  council,  whilst  the  tenure  per 
haroniam  was  not  known  until  after  the  Conquest. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that 

“ The  bishops  of  the  Conqueror’s  age  were  entitled  to 
sit  in  his  councils  by  the  general  custom  of  Europe 
and  by  the  common  law  of  England,  which  the  con- 
quest did  not  overturn.”  — Hallam’s  Mid.  Ag.  137-8, 
9 th  ed. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  throw  any  light  on  the 
much  disputed  tenure  per  haroniam  ? What  was 
its  essential  character,  what  its  incidents,  and  in 
what  way  did  it  differ  from  the  ordinary  tenure 
in  capite  ? Baeo. 


to  i^iinnr  ©um'c^. 

Leicester  and  the  reputed  Poisoners  of  his  Time 
(Vol.  ii.,  pp.  9.  92.).  — This  subject  receives  inter- 
esting illustration  in  the  Memoirs  of  Gervas  Holies, 
who  at  some  length  describes  the  seduction  of  the 
Lady  Sheffield,  by  Leicester,  at  Belvoir  Castle, 
while  attending  the  Queen  on  her  Progress.  A 
letter  from  the  Earl  to  the  lady  of  his  love,  con- 
tained the  suspicious  intimation  — 

“ That  he  had  not  been  unmindful  in  removing  that 
obstacle  which  hindered  the  full  fruition  of  their  con- 
tentments : that  he  had  endeavom'ed  one  expedient 
already  which  had  failed,  but  he  would  lay  another 
which  he  doubted  not  would  hit  more  sure.” 

This  letter  the  Lady  Sheffield  accidentally  dropped 
from  her  pocket ; and  being  picked  up  and  given 
to  the  Lord  Sheffield  by  his  sister  Holies,  he  read 
it  with  anger  and  amazement.  That  night  he 
parted  beds,  and  the  next  day  houses ; meditating 
in  what  manner  he  might  take  honourable  and  just 
revenge.  Having  resolved,  he  posted  up  to  London 
to  effect  it ; but  the  discovery  had  preceded  him 
to  the  knowledge  of  Leicester,  who  finding  a 
necessity  to  be  quick,  bribed  an  Italian  physician 
(“whose  name,”  says  Holies,  “I  have  forgotten”) 
in  whom  Lord  Sheffield  had  great  confidence,  to 
poison  him,  which  was  immediately  effected  after 
his  arrival  in  London.  Leicester,  after  cohabiting 
with  the  Lady  Sheffield  for  some  time,  married  the 
widow  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who,  it  is  thought, 
says  Holies,  “ served  him  in  his  own  kind,  every 
way." 

In  the  suit  afterwards  instituted  by  Sir  Robert 
Dudley,  with  the  view  of  establishing  his  legiti- 
macy, the  Lady  Sheffield  was  e.xamined,  and  swore 
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to  a private  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
but  that  she  had  been  prevailed  on,  by  threats  and 
pecuniary  lai'gesses,  to  deny  the  marriage,  as  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  desirous  that  Lord  Leicester  should 
marry  the  widow  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

One  curious  circumstance  arises  out  of  the  re- 
vival of  these  dark  doings.  Are  the  particular 
drugs  employed  by  Leicester’s  Italian  physician 
“ in  removing  obstacles”  now  known  and  in  opera- 
tion? By  a remarkable  coincidence,  in  a case  of 
supposed  poisoning  at  Cheltenham,  some  time 
since,  the  intended  victim  escaped  with  the  loss  of 
his  hair  and  his  nails.  H.  K.  S.  C. 

What  is  the  correct  Prefix  of  Maijors  f (V ol.  i., 
p.  380.) — In  Leicester  the  usage  has  always  been 
to  designate  the  chief  magistrate  “The  worshipful 
the  Mayor,”  which,  I believe,  is  the  style  used  in 
boroughs.  In  cities,  and  places  specially  privileged, 
“ Right  worshipful”  are  the  terms  employed. 

Jatteb. 

Ma7'hs  of  Cadency  (V ol.  ii.,  p.  248.).  — The 
label  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  has,  from  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  up  to  the  present  time,  been  of  three 
points  argent,  and  not  charged.  E.  E. 


I NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

j Although  we  do  not  usually  record  in  our  columns 
the  losses  which  literature  sustains  from  time  to  time, 
i we  cannot  permit  the  death  of  Thomas  Amyot,  the 
learned  Director  of  the  Camden  Society,  and  for  so  many 
years  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  to 
pass  without  rendering  our  grateful  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  kindest- 
hearted  men  that  ever  breathed ; from  whom  we,  in 
common  with  so  many  others,  when  entering  on  our 
literary  career,  received  the  most  friendly  assistance, 
[ and  the  most  encouraging  sympathy. 

I Every  fifty  years  commences  a discussion  of  the 
I great  question  when  the  current  century,  or  half  cen- 
tury, properly  begins.  AVe  have  just  seen  this  in  the 
I I numerous  Queries,  Answers,  Replies,  and  Rejoinders 
I upon  the  subject  which  have  appeared  in  the  columns 
t j of  the  daily  and  weekly  press;  the  only  regular  trea- 
tise being  the  essay  upon  Ancient  and  Modern  Usage,  in 
Reckoning,  by  Professor  De  Morgan,  in  the  Companion 
to  the  Almanack  for  the  present  year.  This  Essay  is 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  a “ zero  year,”  and  one  of  the 
j advocates  of  that  system  of  computation  has,  therefore, 
j undertaken  a defence  of  the  zero  principle,  which  he 
j pronounces,  “when  properly  understood,  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  correct  basis  of  reckoning,”  in  a small  volume 
entitled.  An  Examination  of  the  Century  Question,  and 
in  which  he  maintains  the  point  for  which  he  is  con- 
tending with  considerable  learning  and  ingenuity.  All 
who  are  interested  in  the  question  at  issue,  will  be  at 
once  amused  and  instructed  by  it. 
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Mr.  Charles  Knight  announces  a new  edition  of  his 
Pictorial  Shakspeare  under  the  title  of  the  National 
Edition;  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  Notes,  Illustra- 
tions, &c.,  thoroughly  revised ; and  which,  while  it 
will  be  printed  in  a clear  and  beautiful  type  across  the 
page,  and  not  in  double  columns,  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  much  cheaper  than  the  edition  which 
he  originally  put  forth. 

The  Declaration  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Cmincell  of  Trent 
concerning  the  going  into  Churches  at  such  Times  as  He- 
reticall  Service  is  said  or  Heresy  preached,  Sfc.,  is  a re- 
print of  a very  rave  tract,  which  possesses  some  present 
interest,  as  it  bears  upon  the  statement  which  has  been 
of  late  years  much  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Perceval  and 
other  Anglican  controversialists,  that  for  the  first 
twelve  years  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  until  Pius  V.’s 
celebrated  Bull,  Regnans  in  Excelsis,  tlie  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  England  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the 
Reformed  worship. 

AVe  have  received  the  following  Catalogues : — > 
AV.  S.  Lincoln’s  (Cheltenham  House,  AVestminster 
Road)  Sixty-first  Catalogue  of  English  and  Foreign 
Second-hand  Books;  AV.  D.  Reeve’s  (98.  Chancery 
Lane)  Catalogue  No.  13.  of  Cheap  Books,  many  Rare 
and  Curious;  R.  Kimpton’s  (SI.AVardour  Street,  Soho) 
Catalogue  No.  29.  of  Second-hand  Books  in  good  Con- 
dition at  very  reduced  Prices. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Cambridge  University  Poll-books  for  1780,  1784,  1790,  and 
18-29. 

Oxford  University  Poll-books  for  1750,  17G8,  1806. 

Ben  Jonson  by  Clifford.  8vo.  Vols.  II.,  III.,  .and  IV. 

***  Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free, 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bell,  Publisher  of  “NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,”  186.  Fleet  Street. 


jpottre^  to  CorrciSpAuIfcitti). 

Volume  the  First  of  Notes  and  Queries,  with 
Title-page  and  very  copious  Index,  is  now  ready,  price 
9s.  6d.,  hound  in  cloth,  and  may  he  had,  hy  order,  of  all 
Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

We  are  unavoidably  compelled  to  postpone  numerous 
Notes,  Queries,  and  Replies  : indeed  we  see  no  way 
of  clearing  off  our  accumulation  of  Replies  without  the 
publication  of  an  extra  Ntimher,  to  he  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  numerous  Answers  which  we  now  have  waiting  for 
insertion. 

Gutch’s  Literary  and  Scientific  Register  and  Al- 
manack, advertised  in  our  lasfNo.,  is  for  1851  not  1850. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Richardson  would  oblige  us  hy  forwarding 
the  additional  verses  of  “ Long  Lonkin  ” for  our  cor- 
respondent Seleucus. 

A Constant  Subscriber  will  find  the  line, 

“ Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast,” 
in  Congreve's  Mourning  Bride. 

Janus  Dousa.  In  our  next  No. 

Medicus,  who  inquires  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
proverbial  saying,  “ Quern  Deus  vult  perdere,"  is  referred 
to  our  First  Volume,  pp.  347-  351.  421.  and  476.  The 
original  line  reads  “ Quern  Jupiter  vult,”  and  is  Barnes’ 
translation  of  a fragment  of  Euripides. 


The  quaeteely  eeview, 

No.  CI.XXIV.,  is  puWished  THIS  DAY. 

CONTENTS : 

I.  TICKNOR’S  rHISTORY  OF  SPANISH  LITERA- 

TURE. 

II.  CHURCH  AND  EDUCATION  IN  WALES. 

III.  FORMS  OF  SALUTATION. 

IV.  SIBERIA  AND  CALIFORNIA. 

V.  MURE  ON  THE  LITERATURE  OF  GREECE. 

VI.  METROPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPLY. 

VII.  ANECDOTES  OF  THE  PROVISIONAL  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

VIII.  COCHRANE’S  YOUNG  ITALY. 

IX.  LAST  DAYS  OF  LOUIS-PHILIPPE. 

John  Mdreay,  Albemarle  Street. 

Will  be  published  on  the  1st  of  November,  1850,  with  the  other 
Almanachs, 

The  LITE  E ary  AN'D  scieisttific 

REGISTKR  AND  ALMANACK  for  185K  Price  3s.  6ff. 

Dedicated  by  especial  permission  to  H.  R,  H,  Prince  Albert,  by 
Y W.  G,  Gutch,  M.KC.S.L,,  F.L.S. ; 

Containing  a condensed  mass  of  scientific  and  useful  information 
alike  valuable  to  the  student  and  man  of  science. 

Tenth  Yearly  issue. 

Published  by  D,  Bogue,  Fleet  Street,  London. 


Shortly  will  be  Published, 

The  architectural  quarterly 

REVIEW.  A Literary  Periodical  devoted  to  Works  ap- 
pertaining to  the  Art  and  Science  of  Architecture.  Prospectuses 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Publisher.  Letters  for  the  Editor,  and 
books,  drawings,  models,  and  specimenSs  to  be  addressed  to  the 
care  of  the  Publisher. 

GmuQE  Beli,,  186.  Fleet  Street, 

Royal  4to.,  cloth,  price  21  2s. 

Examples  oe  ancient  pulpits 

EXISTING  IN  ENGLAND.  Selected  and  drawn  from 
Sketches  and  Measurements  taken  on  the  Spot,  with  Descriptive 
Letterpress.  By  Francis  T.  Dollman,  Architect. 

^Thls  Work  contains  thirty  quarto  Plates,  three  of  which  are 
highly  finished  in  Colours,  restored  accurately  from’’the  existing 
indications.  The  Pulpits  delineated  are  St.  Westburga,’  Chester  ; 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Shrewsbury ; St  Michael,  Coventry ; St. 
Maryj  Wendon ; St  Mary  and  All  Saints,  Fotheringay ; All 
Saints,  North  Cerney  ; Holy  Trinity,  Nallsea  ; St,  Peter  Winch- 
combe  ? St.  John  Baptist,  Cirencester ; St  Mary,  Totness  ; St, 
Mary,  Frampton  ; Holy  Trinity,  Old  Aston  ; St,  Benedict,  Glas- 
tonbury I St,  Peter,  Wolverhampton  ? St,  Andrew,  Cheddar 
(coloured)  | St.  Andrew,  Banwel! ; St,  George,  Brokworth  ; Holy 
Trinity,  Long  Sutton  (coloured)  5 St.  Saviour,  Dartmouth 
(coloured);  AH  Saints,  Sudbury ; All  Salrits,  Hawstead;  St 
Mary  de  Lode,  Gloucester  ; St.  Mary,  North  Fetherton. 

George  Bejll,  186,  Fleet  Street* 

To  be  completed  in  Four  Parts.  Parts  I.  and  IL,  price  5s.  each 
plain  5 7^.  6d.  coloured. 

A ntiquarian  gleanings  in  the 

north  of  ENGLAND  j being  Examples  of  Antique 
Furniture,  Rate,  Church  Decoration,  Objects  of  Historical  In- 
terest, &c.  Drawn  and  etched  by  W.  B.  Scott. 

“ A collection  of  antiquarian  relics,  chiefly  in  the  decorative 
branch  of  art,  preserved  in  the  iiortiiern  counties,  portrayed  by  a 
very  competent  hand  ...  All  are  drawn  with  that  distinctness 
which  makes  them  available  for  the  antiquarian,  for  the  artist 
who  is  studying  costume,  and  for  the  study  of  decorative  art.”~ 
Spectator. 

Parts  III.  and  IV.,  completing  the  Work,  are  in  preparation, 

and  will  be  published  shortly. 

George  Beil,  186.  Fleet  Street. 


The  EDINBURGH  EEVIEW, 

No.  CLXXXVIII.,  will  be  published  on  Thursday, 

October  iOth,  1850. 

I.  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

II.  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

III.  BRITISH  MUSEUM:  CATALOGUE  OF  PRINTED 
BOOKS. 

IV.  MUEE’S  CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  LAN. 
GUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  OF  ANTIENT 
GREECE. 

V.  COL.  CHESNEY’S  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  EU- 
PHRATES AND  TIGRIS. 

VI.  RECENT  CLASSICAL  ROMANCES. 

VII.  EMIGRATION  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

VIII.  DIFFICULTIES  OF  REPUBLICAN  FRANCE. 

IX.  HORACE  AND  TASSO. 

London  : Longman  and  Co.  Edinburgh  : A.  and  C.  Black. 


Mr.  L.  a.  LEWIS’S  SALES  for  OCTOBER, 

1850,  Friday  51th.,  and  Saturday  12th.  Valuable 
Books,  Architectural  Books,  Books  of  Prints,  &c.,  from  the  West 
of  England,  including  Stuart  and  Revett's  Antiquities  of  Athens, 
4 vols.;  unedited  Antiquities  of  Attica;  Piranesi  Campus  Mar- 
tins Antiques  Orbis  ; Houghton  Gallery,  2 vols. ; Bowyer’s  Hume’s 
England  ; Rogers’  Collection  of  Prints,  2 vols.  ; Knorr,  Delici® 
Naturse  Selects,  2 vols. ; Tableaux  Historiques  de  la  Revolution 
Franqalse,  2 vols. ; Stow’s  London,  by  Strype,  2 vols.  ; Domes- 
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A NOTE  ON  “ SMALL  WORDS.”’ 


“ And  ten  small  words  creep  on  in  one  dull  line.” 
Most  ingenious ! most  felicitous ! but  let  no 
man  despise  little  words,  despite  of  the  little  man 
of  Twickenham.  He  himself  knew  better,  but 
thei’e  was  no  resisting  tbe  temptation  of  such  a 
line  as  that.  Small  words  he  says,  in  plain  pro- 
saic criticism,  are  generally  “ stiff  and  languishing, 
but  they  may  be  beautiful  to  express  melancholy.” 
The  Ensrlish  language  is  a language  of  small 
words.  It  is,  says  Sw.ift,  “ overstocked  with  mono- 


There  are  twenty-two  monosyllables  to  three  of 
greater  length,  or  rather  to,  the  same  dissyllable 
thrice  repeated  ; and  that  too  in  common  parlance 
pronounced  as  a monosyllable.  The  passage  in 
the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  which  Coleridge  is  said  to 
have  considered  the  most  sublime  in  the  whole 
Bible,  — 

“ And  He  said  unto  me,  son  of  man,  can  these  bones 
live?  And  1 answered,  O Lord  God,  thou  knowest,” — 

contains  seventeen  monosyllables  to  three  others. 
And  in  that  most  grand,  passage  which  commences 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  from  the  first  to  the  four- 
teenth verses,  inclusive,  there  are  polysyllables 
twenty-eight,  monosyllables  two  hundred  and  one. 
This  it  may  be  said  is  poetry,  but  not  verse,  and 
therefore  makes  but  little  against  the  critic.  Well 
then,  out  of  his  own  mouth,  shall  he  be  confuted. 
In  tlie  fourth  epistle  of  his  Essay,  on  Man,  a specie 
men  selected  [mrely  at  random  from  his  works, 
and  extending  altogether  to  three  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  lines,  there  are  no  less  than  twenty- 
seven  (that  is,  a trifle  more  than  one  out  of  every 
fifteen,)  made  up  entirely  of  monosyllables  : and 
over  and  above  these,  there  are  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  which  have  in  them  only  one  word  of  greater 
length ; and  yet  there  are  few  dull  creepers  among 
the  lines  of  Pope. 

The  early  writers,  the  “ pure  wells  of  English 
undefiled,”  are  full  of  “ small  words.” 

Hall,  in  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  his  satires, 
speaking  of  the  vanity  of  “adding  house  to  house, 
and  field  to  field,”  has  these  most  beautiful  lines, — 

“ Fond  fool ! six  feet  shall  serve  for  all  thy  store, 

And  he  that  cares  for  most  shall  find  no  more  !” 

“ What  harmonious  monosyllables!”  says  Mr. 
Gifford ; and  what  critic  will  refuse  to  echo  his 
exclamation  ? The  same  writer  is  full  of  mono- 
syllabic lines,  and  he  is  among  the  most  energetio 
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of  satirists.  By  the  way,  it  is  not  a little  curious, 
that  in  George  Webster’s  White  Devil,  or  Yittoria 
Coromhona,  almost  tlie  same  thought  is  also 
clothed  in  two  monosyllabic  lines  : — 

“ His  wealth  is  summ’d,  and  this  is  all  bis  store: 

This  poor  men  get,  and  great  men  get  no  more.” 

Was  Young  dull?  Listen,  for  it  is  indeed  a 
“ solemn  sound  — • 

I “ The  bell  strikes  one.  We  take  no  note  of  time 
I Save  by  its  loss  ; to  give  it  then  a tongue 

Was  wise  in  man.” 

Was  Milton  tame  ? Hear  the  “ lost  archangel  ” 
calling  upon  hlell  to  receive  its  new  possessor  : — 

“ One  who  brings 

A mind  not  to  be  chang'd  by  place  or  time. 

The  mind  is  its  own  jjlace,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a heav’n  of  hell,  — a hell  ofheav’n. 

What  matter  where,  if  I be  still  the  same, 

And  what  I should  be  ; all  but  less  than  he 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater?  Hei'e  at  least 
We  shall  be  free;  the  Almighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  his  envy  ; will  not  drive  us  hence : 

Here  we  may  reign  secure;  and  in  my  choice 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell  : 

Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heav’n  ! ” 

A great  conjunction  of  little  words  ! Are  mo- 
nosyllables passionless  ? Listen  to  the  widowed 
Constance : — 

“ Thou  mayst,  thou  shalt ! I will  not  go  with  thee! 

I will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud  ; 

For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stout ; 

To  me,  and  to  the  state  of  my  great  grief. 

Let  kings  assemble  ,■  for  my  grief’s  so  great, 

That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth 
Carr  hold  it  up  ; here  I and  sorrow  sit ; 

Here  is  my  throne:  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it.” 

Six  polysyllables  only  in  eight  lines  ! 

The  ingenuity  of  Pope’s  line  is  great,  but  the 
criticism  false.  We  applaud  it  only  because  we 
have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  think  about  the 
matter,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  all  monosyl- 
labic lines  must  “creep”  like  that  which  he  puts 
forward  as  a specimen.  Tlie  very  frequency  of 
monosyllables  in  the  compositions  of  our  language 
is  one  grand  cause  of  that  frequency  passing  un- 
commented upon  by  the  general  reader.  The  in- 
vestigation prompted  by  the  criticism  will  serve 
only  to  show  its  unsoundness.  K.  I.  P.  B.  T. 


ON  gkay’s  ilegt. 

If  required  to  name  the  most  popular  English 
poem  of  the  last  century,  I should  perhaps  fix  on 
the  Elegy  of  Gray.  According  to  Mason,  it  “ ran 
through  eleven  editions  in  a very  short  space  of 
time.”  If  he  means  separate  editions,  I can  point 
out  six  other  impressions  in  the  life-time  of  the 
poet,  besides  those  in  miscellaneous  collections, 
viz. : In  Six  Poems  hy  Mr.  T.  Gray,  London,  1 753. 


Folio — 1765.  Folio — and  in  Poems  iy  Mr,  Gray, 
London,  1768.  small  8o.  — Glasgow,  1768.  4o. — 
London.  A new  edition,  1768.  small  8o.  A new 
edition,  1770.  small  8o.  So  much  has  been  said 
of  ti-anslations  and  imitations,  that  I shall  confine 
myself  to  the  text. 

Of  the  separate  edition  I am  so  fortunate  as 
to  possess  a copy.  It  is  thus  entitled  : — 

“ An  elegy  wrote  in  a country  church-yard.  London  : | 

printed  for  R.  Hodsley  in  Pall-mall ; and  sold  by  M.  i 
Cooper  in  Pater-noster-row,  1751.  Price  six-pence.  | 

4'^  six  leaves.  j 

Advertisement.  i 

“ The  following  poem  came  into  my  hands  by  acci-  ‘ 
dent,  if  the  general  approbation  with  which  this  little 
piece  has  been  spread,  may  be  call’d  by  so  slight  a | 
term  as  accident.  It  is  this  approbation  which  makes  | 
it  unnecessary  for  me  to  make  any  apology  but  to  the 
author : as  he  cannot  but  feel  some  satisfaction  in  ; 
having  pleas’d  so  many  readers  already,  I flatter  my- 
self he  will  forgive  my  communicating  tliat  pleasure  to  ’ 
many  more.  The  Editor.”  i 

The  history  of  this  publication  is  given  by  Gray 
himself,  in  a letter  to  Walpole,  dated  in  1751,  and 
needs  no  repetition ; but  I must  observe,  as  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  poem  was  re- 
printed anonymously,  in  its  separate  form,  as  late 
as  1763.  i 

I have  collated  the  editions  of  1751  and  1770, 
and  find  variations  in  stanzas  1.  3.  5.  9.  10.  12.  23.  ' 

24.  and  27.  All  the  amendments,  however,  were 
adopted  as  early  as  1753,  except  the  correction  of 
a grammatical  peccadillo  in  the  ninth  stanza. 

I make  this  communication  in  the  shape  of  a 
note,  as  it  may  interest  men  of  the  world  not  less 
than  certain  hermits.  Bolton  Coeney. 


gray’s  elegy  in  PORTUGUESE. 

In  several  numbers  of  the  “Notes  and  Que- 
ries” mention  is  made  of  various  translations  into 
foreign  languages  of  Gray’s  Elegy  in  a Country 
Church-yard.  P.  C.  S.  S.  begs  leave  to  add  to  the 
list  a very  elegant  translation  into  Portuguese,  by 
the  Chevalier  Antonio  de  Aracejo  (afterwards 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Lisbon  and  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro),  to  whose  friendship  he  was  indebted 
many  years  ago  for  a copy  of  it.  It  was  privately 
printed  at  Lisbon  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  and  was  subsequently  reprinted  at  Paris 
in  1802,  in  a work  called  Traductions  interlmeaires, 
en  six  Langues,  by  A.  M.  H.  Boulard. 

P.  c.  s.  s. 


PUETIIER  NOTES  ON  THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF 

shakspeare’s  henry  viii.  i 

The  Gentlemarfs  Magazine  for  the  present  j 
month  contains  a letter  from  Mr.  Spedding,  the  j 
author  of  the  essay  which  appeared  in  the  August 
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j number  of  that  magazine  on  the  autliorship  of 
j Henry  VIII.  After  expressing  himself  “gratified 
1 but  not  surprised  ” by  the  coineidenoe  between 
j his  views  ami  those  of  Mr.  Hickson  in  “Notes  and 
j Queries”  (VoI.  ii.,  p.  198.),  Mr.  Spedding  pro- 
I ceeds : 

1 “ Tile  resemblance  of  the  style,  in  some  parts  of  the 

play,  to  h'letcher’s,  was  pointed  out  to  me  several  years 
ago  hy  Alfred  Tennyson  (for  I do  not  know  why  I 
should  not  mention  his  name) ; and  long  before  that, 
the  general  distinctions  lietween  Shakspeare’s  manner 
and  Fletcher’s  had  been  admirably  explained  hy  Charles 
Lamb  in  his  note  on  the  'Two  Nohle  Kinsmen,  and  hy 
Mr.  Spalding  in  his  Essay.  And  in  respect  to  this  I had 
myself  derived  additional  light,  more,  perhaps,  than  I 
am  aware  of,  from  Mr.  Hickson  himself,  if  he  he  (as  I 
suppose  he  is)  the  S.  H.  of  the  Westminster  Review. 
But  having  been  thus  put  upon  the  scent  and  furnished 
with  principles,  I followed  the  inquiry  out  hy  myself, 
without  help  or  communication.  That  two  independent 
inquirers  should  thus  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclu- 
sions upon  so  many  particulars,  must  certainly  he  con- 
sidered very  singular,  except  upon  one  supposition  ; 
viz.,  that  the  conclusions  are  according  to  reason.  Upon 
tliat  supposition,  nothing  is  more  natural  ; and  I must 
confess,  for  ray  own  part,  that  I should  have  been  more 
surprised  if  the  coincidence  had  been  less  exact.” 

We  will  borrow  one  more  paragraph  from  Mr. 
Spedding’s  communication  (which  is  distinguished 
throughout  by  tlie  liberality  of  tone  of  a true 
scholar),  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  wish  expressed 
at  its  conclusion  is  one  in  which  our  readers  join 
as  heartily  as  ourselves  : — 

“ I hope,  however,  that  Mr.  Hickson  may  be  Induced 
to  pursue  his  own  investigation  further,  and  to  develop 
more  fully  the  suggestion  which  he  throws  out  as  to 
a difference  of  style  discernible  in  the  scenes  which  he 
attributes  to  Shakspeare.  If  I understand  him  rightly, 
he  sees  traces  in  this  play  of  the  earlier  as  well  as  the 
later  hand  of  both  poets.  I cannot  say  that  I perceive 
any  indications  of  this  myself,  nor,  if  it  he  so,  can  I 
well  make  out  how  it  should  have  come  to  pass.  But 
I should  he  glad  to  hear  more  about  it.” 

I It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from 
■ ilr.  Emerson’s  Eepresentative  Men,  for  which  we 
I are  indebted  to  our  correspondent  A.  It.,  that  the 
subject  had  attracted  the  attention  of  that  dis- 
I tinguished  writer . — 

I “ In  Henry  VIII.  \ think  I see  plainly  the  cropping 
j out  of  the  original  rock  on  which  his  ( Shakspeare's) 

I own  finer  stratum  was  laid.  The  first  play  was  written 
j by  a superior,  thoughtful  man,  with  a vicious  ear.  I 
caji  mark  his  lines,  and  know  well  their  cadence.  See 
It  olsey  s Soliloquy,  and  the  following  scene  with 
Cromwell,  where,  instead  of  the  metre  of  Shakspeare, 
whose  secret  is,  that  the  thought  constructs  the  tune, 
so  that  reading  for  the  sense  will  best  bring  out  the 
rhythm  ; here  the  lines  are  constructed  on  a given  tune, 
and  the  verse  has  even  a trace  of  pulpit  eloquence. 
But  the  play  contains,  through  all  iis  length,  unmis- 
takeahle  traits  of  Shakspeare's  hand;  and  some  passages. 


as  the  account  of  the  coronation,  are  like  autographs. 
What  is  odd,  the  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth  is  in 
the  had  rhythm.” 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AND  SIH  HENRY  NEVILL. 

Many  years  ago  I copied  the  following  note  from 
a volume  of  Berkshire  pedigrees  in  the  British 
Museum,  my  reference  to  which  is  unluckily  lost. 

“ Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  first  progress  at  hlaiden- 
hithe  Bridge,  being  mett  hy  all  the  Nobility,  Kn*^,  and 
Esquires  of  Berks,  they  kneeling  on  both  sides  of  her 
way,  shoe  aliglited  at  the  bridge  foot,  and  walked  on  | 
foote  through  the  midst,  and  coming  just  agaynst  Sir  I 
Henry  Nevill  of  Billingbear,  made  a stay,  and  leyd 
her  glove  on  his  head,  .saying,  ‘ I am  glad  to  see  thee,  j 
Brother  Henry.'  Hee,  not  pleased  with  the  expression,  | 
swore  she  would  make  the  court  believe  hee  was  a j 
bastard,  at  which  shee  laughed,  and  passed  on.”  i 

The  masquing  scene  in  HenryVIII.,  as  described 
by  Holinshed,  perhaps  furnishes  a clue  to  the 
Queen’s  pleasantry,  though  Shakspeare  has  omitted 
Ihe  particular  incident  relating  to  Sir  Henry 
Nevill.  The  old  chronicler,  after  giving  an  ac- 
count of  Wolsey’s  banquet,  and  the  entrance  of  a 
noble  troop  of  strangers  in  masks,  amongst  whom 
he  suspected  that  the  king  made  one,  proceeds  as 
follows  : — 

“ Then  the  Lord  Chamberlain  said  to  the  Cardinal, 

Sir,  they  confesse  that  among  them  there  is  such  a 
noble  personage  whom,  if  your  Grace  can  appointe  : 
out  ‘ from  the  rest,  he  is  content  to  disclose  himself 
and  to  accept  your  place.’  Whereupon  the  Cardinal, 
taking  good  advisement  among  them,  at  the  last  quoth 
he,  ‘ Me  seemeth  the  gentleman  in  the  black  beard 
should  be  even  Ife,’  and  with  that  he  arose  out  of  his 
chaire  and  offered  the  same  to  the  gentleman  in  the 
black  beard,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand.  The  person  to  j 
whom  he  offered  the  chaire  was  Sir  Edward  Nevill,  a 
comelie  knight,  that  much  more  resembled  the  king’s  \ 
person  in  that  mask  than  auie  other.  The  King  per- 
ceiving the  Cardinal  so  deceived,  could  not  forbear 
laughing,  and  pulled  down  his  visor  and  Maister 
Neviir.s  too.” 

Sir  Edward  Nevill  of  Aldington,  in  Kent,  W'as 
the  second  surviving  son  of  George  Nevill,  Lord 
Abergavenny,  and  the  father  of  Sir  Henry  Nevill 
above  mentioned,  who  laid  the  foundation-stone 
and  built  the  body  and  one  wing  of  Billingbear 
House,  which  still  belongs  to  his  descendant.  Sir 
Edward  Nevill  was  beheaded  for  high  treason  in 
1538,  his  likeness  to  Henry  VIII.  not  saving  him 
from  the  fate  which  befell  so  many  of  that  king’s 
unhappy  favourites.  Braybrookb. 

Audley  End. 


iKmcr 

Whales.  — Tychsen  thinks  the  stories  of  whales 
mistaken  for  islands  originated  in  the  perplexities 
of  inexperienced  sailors  when  first  venturing  from 
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tlie  Mediterranean  into  a sea  exposed  to  the  tides. 
I think  Dr.  Whewell  mentions  that  in  particular 
situations  the  turn  of  the  current  occurs  at  a suf- 
ficient interval  from  the  time  of  high  or  low  water 
to  perplex  even  the  most  experienced  sailors. 

F.  Q. 

Bookbinding.  — While  the  mischief  of  mildew 
on  the  inside  of  books  has  engaged  some  corre- 
spondents to  seek  for  a remedy  (Vol.  ii.,  103.  173.), 
a word  may  be  put  in  on  behalf  of  the  outside, 
the  binding.  The  present  material  used  in  bind- 
ing is  so  soft,  flabby,  and  unsound,  that  it  will  not 
endure  a week’s  service.  I have  seen  a bound 
volume  lately,  with  a name  of  repute  attached  to 
it ; and  certainly  the  loorkmanship  is  creditable 
enough,  but  the  leather  is  just  as  miserable  as  any 
from  the  commonest  workshop.  The  volume  can- 
not have  been  bound  many  months,  and  yet  even 
now,  though  in  good  hands,  it  is  beginning  to  rub 
smooth,  and  to  look,  what  best  e.xpresses  it  em- 
phatically, shabby,  contrasting  most  grievously  with 
the  leather  of  another  volume,  just  then  in  use, 
bound  some  fifty  or  seventy  years  ago,  and  as 
sound  and  firm  as  a drum’s  head  — common  bind- 
ing too,  be  it  observed — as  the  modern  cover  is 
flabby  and  washy.  Pray,  sir,  raise  a voice  against 
this  wretched  material,  for  that  is  the  thing  in 
fault,  not  the  workmanship  ; and  if  more  must  be 
paid  for  uiidoctored  outsides,  let  it  be  so. 

Novus. 

Scott's  Waverley.  — Some  years  ago,  a gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance,  now  residing  in  foreign  parts, 
told  me  the  following  story  : — 

“ Once  upon  a time,”  the  great  unknown  being 
engaged  in  a shooting-match  near  his  dwelling,  it 
came  to  pass  that  all  the  gun-wadding  was  spent, 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  fetch  paper  instead. 
After  Sir  Walter  had  come  back,  his  fellow-shooter 
chanced  to  look  at  the  succedaneum,  and  was  not 
a little  astonished  to  see  it  formed  part  of  a tale 
written  by  his  entertainer’s  hand.  By  his  friend’s 
urgent  inquiries,  the  Scotch  romancer  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  himself  the  author,  and 
to  save  the  well  nigh  destroyed  manuscript  of 
Waverley. 

I do  not  know  whether  Sir  W alter  Scott  was 
induced  by  this  incident  to  publish  the  first  of  his 
tales  or  not ; perhaps  it  occurred  after  several  of 
his  novels  had  been  printed.  iSTow,  if  any  body 
acquainted  with  the  anecdote  I relate  should  per- 
chance hit  upon  my  endeavour  to  give  it  an 
English  garb,  he  would  do  me  a pleasure  by  no- 
ting down  the  particulars  I might  have  omitted 
or  mis-stated.  I never  saw  the  fact  recorded. 

Janus  Dousa. 

Satyavrata. — Mr.  Kemble,  Salomon  and  Saturn, 
p.  129.,  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  Satya- 
vrata in  question  was  one  of  the  forgeries  imposed 
on,  and  afterwards  detected,  by  Wilford.  F.  Q. 


eSucrtc^. 

BLACK  ROOD  OB  SCOTLAND. 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  me  any 
information  on  the  following  points  connected  with 
“ the  Black  Rood  of  Scotland  ? ” 

1.  What  was  the  history  of  this  cross  before  it 
was  taken  into  Scotland  by  St.  Margaret,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  man’iage  with  Malcolm,  king  of 
Scotland  ? Did  she  get  it  in  England  or  in  Ger- 
many ? 

2.  What  was  its  size  and  make  ? One  account 
describes  it  as  made  of  gold,  and  another  (Rites  of 
Durham,  p.  16.)  as  of  silver. 

3.  Was  the  “ Black  Rood  of  Scotland”  the  same 
as  the  “ Holy  Cross  of  Plolyrood  House  ? ” One 
account  seems  to  make  them  the  same : for  in  the 
Rites  of  Durham,  p.  16.,  we  read, — 

“ At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir,  was 
a most  fair  rood,  or  picture  of  our  Saviour,  in  silver, 
called  the  Black  Rood  of  Scotland,  brought  out  of  Holy- 
rood  House  by  King  David  Bruce,  and  was  won  at 
the  battle  of  Durham,  with  the  picture  of  our  Lady  on 
the  one  side,  and  St.  John  on  the  other  side,  very 
richly  wrought  in  silver,  all  three  having  crowns  of 
gold,”  &c.  &c. 

Another  account,  in  p.  21.of  the  same  work, 
seems  to  make  them  different ; for,  speaking  of  the 
battle  of  Neville’s  Cross  (18th  October,  13l6),  it 
says  — 

“In  which  said  battle  a holy  Cross,  which  was  taken 
out  of  Holyrood  House,  in  Scotland,  by  King  David 
Bruce,  was  won  and  taken,”  &c.,  p.  21. 

And  adds,  — 

“ In  which  battle  were  slain  seven  earls  of  Scotland 
....  and  also  lost  the  said  cross,  and  many  other  most 
worthy  and  excellent  jewels  ....  together  with  the 
Black  Rood  of  Scotland  (so  termed)  with  Mary  and 
John,  made  of  silver,  being,  as  it  were,  smoked  all  over,” 
&c.,  p.  22. 

4.  If  they  were  the  same,  how  is  the  legend  con- 
cerning its  discovery  by  the  king,  upon  Holyrood 
day,  when  hunting  in  a forest  near  Edinburgh,  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  fact  of  its  being  taken  by 
St.  Margaret  into  Scotland?  If  they  were  not  the 
same,  what  was  the  previous  history  of  each,  and 
which  was  the  cross  of  St.  Margaret  ? 

5.  How  is  the  account  of  Simeon  of  Durham, 
that  the  Black  Rood  was  bequeathed  to  Durham 
Priory  by  St.  Margaret,  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
history  of  its  being  taken  from  the  Scotch  at  the 
battle  of  Neville’s  Cross  ? 

6.  May  there  not  be  a eonnexion  between  the 
legend  of  the  discovery  of  the  “ Holy  Cross”  be- 
tween the  horns  of  a wild  hart  (Rites  of  Durham, 
p.  21.),  and  the  practice  that  existed  of  an  offering 
of  a stag  annually  made,  on  St.  Cuthbert’s  day,  in 
September,  by  the  Nevilles  of  Raby,  to  the  Priory 
of  Durham?  May  it  not  have  been  an  acknow- 
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ledgment  that  the  cross  won  at  the  battle  of 
Neville’s  Cross  was  believed  to  have  been  taken  by 
King  David  from  the  hart  in  the  forest  of  Edin- 
burgh ? In  the  “ Lament  for  Robert  Neville,” 
called  by  Surtees  “-the  very  oldest  rhyme  of  the 
North,”  we  read  — 

“ Wei,  qwa  sal  thir  homes  blaw 
Haly  rod  thi  day  ? 

Nou  is  he  dede  and  lies  law 
Was  wont  to  blaw  thaiin  ay.” 

7.  Is  it  known  what  became  of  the  “Holy  Cross” 
or  “Black  Rood”  at  the  dissolution  of  Durham 
Priory  ? P.  A.  F. 

Newcastle-on- Tyne. 


iFltitor  caurn'cS. 

Trogus  Pompeius.  — In  Ilannay  and  Dietrich- 
sen’s  Almanack  for  the  Year  1849,  I find  the  fol- 
lowing statement  under  the  head  of  “ Remarkable 
Occurrences  of  the  Year  1847  — 

“July  21.  A portion  of  the  history  of  Trogus 
Pompeius  (the  author  abridged  by  Justin)  is  discovered 
in  the  library  of  Ossolinski  at  Berlin.” 

Not  having  noticed  any  contemporary  account 
of  this  occurrence,  I should  be  glad  of  any  infor- 
mation respecting  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
discovery.  E.  L.  N. 

Mortuary  Stanzas.  — Could  any  of  your  readers 
supply  me  with  information  respecting  the  prac- 
tice of  appending  mortuary  stanzas  to  the  yearly 
bills  of  mortality,  published  in  many  parishes ; 
whether  there  ai-e  any  extant  specimens  of  such 
stanzas  besides  those  memorable  poems  of  Cowper 
written  for  the  parish  clerk  of  Northampton ; and 
whether,  also,  the  practice  is  still  kept  up  in  any 
parts  of  the  country  ? ^ix6waTpLs. 

Laird  of  Grant. — In  the  north  of  England,  I 
have  re[)eatedly  heard  the  auld  wife  remark,  on 
observing  any  unwonted  act  of  extravagance,  such 
as  burning  more  than  the  ordinary  number  of 
candles,  &c.  &c.,  — “ Who  is  to  be  Laird  of  Grant 
next  year?”  As  this  saying  appears  to  be  used 
only  in  the  north,  I have  no  other  medium  at 
present  than  to  seek  a reply  through  the  aid  of 
your  valuable  little  work.  Senex. 

I [.4  similar  “saw”  was  formerly  current  in  the  me- 
tropolis,— “ What,  three  candles  burning  1 we  shall  be 
Lord  Mayor  next  year.”] 

Bastille,  MS.  Records  of.  — Are  there  amongst 
the  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum  any  documents 
relating  to  spies,  or  political  agents,  employed  by 
the  French  and  English  governments  from  1643 
to  1715,  who  were  incarcerated  in  the  Bastille  ? 

M.  V. 


Orkney  under  the  Norwegians.  — Torfseus  (Or- 
cades),  under  the  transactions  of  the  year  1431 
(p.  182-3  ),  has  an  incidental  mention  of  the  Ork- 
neys as  among  the  forbidden  islands,  “ vetitas 
insulas,”  of  which  the  commerce  was  forbidden  to 
strangers,  and  confined  to  the  mother  country,  as 
to  this  day  it  is  with  Denmark  and  her  posses- 
sions of  the  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland,  both  men- 
tioned in  the  paragraph  of  the  historian  among 
the  islands  whose  commerce  was  restricted.  It 
would  be  very  desirable  to  know  of  the  social 
state  of  Orkney  under  the  government  of  Norway 
and  its  native  Jarls  of  the  Norwegian  race,  and  of 
its  connexion  with  Norway  and  Denmark  ; and 
some  of  your  correspondents  may  take  the  trouble 
to  point  out  sources  of  information  on  the  subject 
of  this  Query.  W.  H.  F. 

Kirkwall. 

Swift's  Wo7'ks.  — In  Wilde’s  Closing  Years  of 
Dean  Swift's  Life  (2d  edit.  p.  78.)  is  mentioned 
•an  autograph  letter  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to 
C.  G.  Gavelin,  Esq.,  of  Dublin,  in  the  MS.  library 
T.  C.  D,,  in  which  he  states  he  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  publication  or  revision  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift. 
This  does  not  agree  with  the  statement  given  in 
Mr.  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  2d  edit, 
vol.  vii.  p.  215.  AVho  was  the  editor,  and  in  what 
does  the  second  edition  differ  from  the  first  ? 

W.  H.  F. 

“ Pride  of  the  Morning." — Why  is  the  small  rain 
which  falls  in  the  morning,  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year,  called  “ the  pride  of  the  morning?”  F.H.F. 

Bishop  Diirdent  and  the  Staffordshire  Historians. 
— It  is  stated  by  Sampson  Erdeswick,  Esq.,  in  his 
Survey  of  Staffoi'dshire,\).\QY  12mo.  1717,  that — 

“ Not  far  from  Tame,  Roger  Durcleiit  held  Fisher- 
wicke  of  the  bishop,  24  Ed.  I.  And  4 Ed.  II.  Nicholas 
Durdent  was  lord  of  it,  which  I suppose  was  procured 
to  some  of  his  ancestors  of  the  same  name  by  their 
kinsman  Walter  Durdent,  Bishop  of  Litchfield,  in 
Henry  II.’s  time.” 

but  no  authority  is  given  for  this  statement. 

In  Shaw’s  History  of  Staffordshire,  p.  365., 
fob,  1798,  it  is  further  recorded  that  — 

“ Walter  Durdent,  in  the  beginning  of  Henry  II., 
appears  to  have  granted  it  ( Fi.sherwicke)  to  some  of  his 
relations,  for  we  find  William  Durdent  of  Fisherwicke 
temp.  Henry  II. ; and  in  the  40th  of  Hen.  III.  Roger 
Durdent  occurs,  who  held  Fisherwicke  of  the  bishop, 
24  Ed.  I.  In  the  4 Ed.  II.  Nicholas  Durdent  was 
lord  of  it.” 

Shaw  refers  to  Erdeswick,  and  to  the  Annals  of 
Burton  Ahhey,  p.  364. 

In  Dr.  Harwood’s  edition  of  Erdeswick,  8vo., 
1844,  the  same  statements  are  repeated,  but  no 
authority  is  adduced.  Could  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents obligingly  furnish  me  with  the  original 
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sources  of  information  to  which  Erdeswick  had 
access,  and  also  with  any  biographical  notices  of 
Bishop  Durdent  besides  those  which  are  recorded 
in  Godwin  and  Shaw  ? The  bishop  had  the  privi- 
lege of  coining  money.  (See  Shaw’s  Staffordshire, 
pp.  233.  265.)  Are  any  of  his  coins  known  to 
numismatists  ? F.  R.  R. 

Pope  and  Bishop  Burgess. — To  what  passage  in 
Pope’s  writings  does  the  conclusion  of  the  following 
extract  refer  ? * 

“ Digammaticse  doctrinse  idem  accidlt.  In  his 
Pnpins  earn  in  ludibrium  vertit,  &c.  Sed  eximius 
Poeta  neque  in  veteribus  suas  ipsius  linguae,  neduin 
Graecas  monumentis  versatus,  tantum  scilicet  de  antiqiia 
ilia  litera  vidit,  quantum  de  Shakespearii  Sagiitario.” 

w.  w. 

Daniel's  Irish  New  Testament.  — F.  G.  X.  will 
be  much  obliged  for  information  on  the  following- 
points  : — 

1.  Which  is  the  most  correct  edition,  as  to. 
printing  and  orthography,  of  Daniel’s  Irish  ISTew 
Testament  ? 

2.  Does  the  edition  now  on  sale  by  the  Bible 
Society  bear  the  character  for  incorrectness  as  to 
these  points,  which,  judged  by  itself,  it  appears  to 
deserve,  or  is  it  really,  though  “ bad,  the  best  ? ” 

3.  F.  G.  X.  is  far  advanced  with  an  Irish  Testa- 
ment Concordance.  Can  any  one  possessed  of  the 
requisite  information  give  him  hope  of  the  accept- 
abieness  of  such  a publication  ? He  should  ex- 
pect it  to  be  chiefly  useful  to  clerical  Irish  students 
in  acquiring  a knowledge  of  words  and  construc- 
tion ; but  the  lists  of  Irish  Bibles  disposed  of  of 
late  years  would  lead  to  the  supposition  of  its 
being  desirable  also  as  pointing  out  the  place  of 
passages  to  the  native  reader. 

4.  Does  the  Cambridge  University  Library 
contain  a copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Daniel’s 
translation  ? 

Ale  Draper — Bugene  Aram. — In  Hargrove’s 
well-known  history  of  Eugene  Aram,  the  hero  of 
Bulwer’s  still  better  known  novel,  one  of  the  guilty 
associates  of  the  Knaresborough  murderer  is  de- 
signated as  an  “Ale  Draper.”  As  this  epithet 
never  presented  itself  in  my  reading,  and  as  I am 
not  aware  that  draper  properly  admits  of  any  other 
definition  than  that  given  by  Johnson,  “ one  who 
deals  in  cloth,”  may  I ask  whether  the  word  was 
ever  in  “ good  use  ” in  the  above  sense  ? 

My  main  purpose  in  writing,  is  to  propound  the 
foregoing  Query ; but  while  I have  the  pen  in  hand 
permit  me  to  ask,  — 

1.  Whether  it  be  possible  to  read  the  celebrated 
“ defence,”  so  called,  which  was  delivered  by  Aram 
on  his  trial  at  York,  without  concurring  with  the 


* 3d  ed.  of  Dawes’s  Mis.  Critic,  p.  xviii.,  note  x. 


jury  in  their  verdict,  and  with  the  Judge  in  his 
sentence?  In  short,  without  a strong  feeling  that 
the  prisoner  would  not  have  been  hanged,  but  for 
that  over-ingenious,  and  obviously  evasive,  address, 
in  which  the  plain  averment  of  “not  guilty”  does 
not  occur. 

2.  Has  not  the  literary  character,  especially  the 
philological  attainments,  of  this  noted  malefactor 
been  vastly  over-rated  ? And 

3.  Ought  not  the  “memoirs”  of  “this  great 
man  ” by  Mr.  Scatcherd  to  be  ranked  among  the 
most  remarkable  attempts  ever  made,  and  surely 
made 

“ in  vain, 

To  wash  the  murderer  fi-om  blood-guilty  stain?” 

D. 

Rotherfield. 

Latin  Epigram.  — Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents inform  me  who  was  the  author  of  the 
following  epigram ; — 

IN  MEMORIAM  G.  B.  M.  U. 

“ Te  tandem  tuns  Orcus  habet,  quo  civibus  Orei 
Gratius  baud  unquam  misit  Apollo  caput ; 

Quippe  tuo  jussu  terras  liquere,  putantque 
Tartara  se  jussu  linquere  posse  tuo.” 

The  person  alluded  to  was  Sir  W.  Browne, 
M.D.,  the  founder  of  the  Browne  medals  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Some  old  fellow  of 
King’s  College  may  be  able  to  inform  me. 

The  medals  were  first  given  about  the  year 
1780,  and  in  the  first  year,  I presume,  out  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  donor,  no  subject 
was  given  for  Epigrams.  It  has  occurred  to  me, 
that  perhaps  some  wag  on  that  occasion  sent  the 
lines  as  a quiz.  W.  S. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

Couplet  in  De  Foe — 

“ Restraint  from  ill  is  freedom  to  the  wise, 

And  good  men  wicked  liberties  despise.” 

This  couplet  is  at  the  end  of  the  second  letter  in 
De  Foe’s  Great  Law  of  Subordination,  p.  42.  Is 
it  his  own  ? If  not,  where  did  he  get  it  ? N.  B. 

Boohs  wanted  to  refer  to.  — 

“ Hollard’s  Travels  (1715),  by  a French  Protestant 
Minister,  afterwards  suppressed  by  the  author.” 

“ Thomas  Bonnell,  Mayor  of  Norwich,  Life  of.” 

“ Canterbury,  Letters  and  Memoirs  on  the  Excom- 
munication of  two  Heretics,  1698.” 

“ The  Book  of  Seventy-seven  French  Protestant 
Ministers,  presented  to  Will®'  III.” 

If  any  of  your  readers  can  refer  me  to  the  above 
works  I shall  be  glad.  They  may  be  in  the  British 
Museum,  although  I have  searched  there  in  vain 
for  them.  J.  S.  B. 

Water-marhs  in  Writing-paper. — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  indicate  any  guide  to  the  dating  of 
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paper  by  the  water-mark.  I think  I have  read  of 
some  work  on  that  subject,  but  have  no  precise 
recollection  about  it.  I have  now  before  me 
severid  undated  JNISS.  written  on  paper  of  which 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  fix  the  exact  date. 
They  evidently  belonged  to  Tope,  Swift,  and  Lady 
M.  iV.  Montague,  as  they  contain  their  autographs. 
They  are  all  of  tliat  size  called  Pro  Patria,  and 
two  of  them  have  as  water-mark  a figure  of  Bri- 
tannia with  a lion  brandishing  a sword  within  a pa- 
ling, and  the  motto  Pro  Patria  over  the  sword.  Of 
one  of  these  the  opposite  page  has  the  initials  GR, 
and  the  other  has  IX ; but  the  paper  has  been  cut 
off  in  the  middle  of  the  water-mark  and  only  ex- 
hibits half  the  figure  IV.  Another  sheet  has  the 
royal  arms  (1.  England  and  Scotland  impaled,  2. 
France,  3.  Ireland,  4.  the  white  horse  of  Hanover,) 
within  the  garter,  and  surmounted  by  the  crown, 
and  on  the  opposite  page  GR.  within  a crowned 
wreath.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  all 
manufactured  between  1715  and  1740 ; but  is 
there  any  means  of  arriving  at  a more  precise 
date  ? C. 

Puzzling  Epitaph. — The  following  curious  epi- 
taph was  found  in  a foreign  cathedral : — 

EPITAPHIUM. 

“ O quid  tu® 
be  est  bice ; 
ra  ra  ra 
es  et  in 
ram  ram  ram 
ii.” 

The  following  is  plainly  the  solution  of  the  last 
four  lines : — 

m,  ra,  ra,  is  thrice  ra,  i.  e.  ter-ra— terra. 

ram,  ram,  ram,  is  thrice  ram,  i.  e.  ter-ram—terram. 

ii  is  i twice,  i.  e.  i-his=ibis. 

Thus  the  last  four  lines  are, — 

“ Terra  es  et  in  terram  ibis.” 

Can  any  one  furnish  a solution  of  the  two  first 
lines?  J.  Bdn. 

[We  would  suggest  that  the  first  two  lines  are  to  be 
read  “ O super  be,  quid  super  est,  tua;  super  bi$,”  and 
the  epitaph  will  then  be  — 

“ O superbe  quid  superest  tua:  superbia: 

Terra  es,  et  in  terram  ibis.”  — Eu.] 

MSS.  of  Cornish  Language. — Are  there  any 
ancient  MSS.  of  the  Cornish  language,  or  are 
there  any  works  remaining  in  that  language,  be- 
sides the  Calvary  and  Christmas  Carol  published 
by  the  late  Davies  Gilbert  ? J.  A.  Giles. 

Bilderdijk  the  Poet.  — Banished  from  his  native 
country,  disowned  by  his  own  countrymen,  the 
Dutch  poet  AVillem  Bilderdijk  pitched  his  tent  for 
a while  on  the  hospitable  soil  of  Old  England. 


Prince  William  V.  residing  in  1795  at  Hampton 
Court,  he  resolved  to  stay  there ; but,  possessing 
no  income  at  all,  and,  like  the  sage  of  antiquity, 
having  saved  nothing  from  the  shipwreck  but  his 
genius,  he  shifted  his  dwelling-place  to  London, 
where  he  gave  lessons  in  drawing,  languages,  and 
various,  even  medical,  sciences,  lie  was  married 
in  England  to  Katharine  Wilhelmina  Schwelck- 
hardt,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1797.  His  residence 
in  the  birthplace  of  “Notes  AND  Queries”  makes  | 
me  ask,  if  there  be  still  persons  living,  who  remem- 
ber him  as  teacher,  friend,  or  poet  ? A presenta- 
tion-copy of  Ml’S.  Bilderdijk’s  translation  of  Rod- 
rick,  the  Last  of  the  Goths,  was  offered  to  Southey, 
accompanied  by  a Latin  letter  from  her  spouse. 
The  poet-laureate  visiting  Leyden  in  the  summer 
of  1825,  Bilderdijk  would  not  suffer  him  to  remain 
lodged  in  the  inn,  where  an  injury  to  his  leg  urged 
him  to  favour  the  landlord  with  a protracted  stay. 
Southey  was  transported  accordingly  to  the  Dutch 
poet’s  house ; and  did  not  leave  it  before  he  was 
cured,  several  weeks  having  elapsed  in  the  mean- 
while. Mention  of  this  fact  is  made  in  a poem 
the  British  bard  addresses  to  Cuninghame.  I do 
not  know  whether  it  is  alluded  to  in  Southey’s  Life. 

Bilderdijk’s  foot  was  crushed  accidentally,  in  the 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  by  one  of  his  play-fellows  ; I 
and  thus  he,  who,  by  his  natural  disposition  seemed  i 
to  be  destined  to  a military  career,  was  obliged  to 
enlist  in  the  militia  togata.  He  fought  the  good  I 
fight  in  verse.  It  is  remarkable  that  Byron  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  his  cotemporaries,  were  also 
lame  or  limping.  Janus  Dousa. 

Egyptian  MSS. — What  is  the  age  of  the  oldest 
MS.  found  in  Egypt  ? Are  there  any  earlier  than 
the  age  of  Alexander  ? J.  A.  Giles. 

Scandinavian  Priesthood.  — Will  one  of  your 
correspondents  do  me  the  favour  to  let  me  know 
the  best  authority  I can  refer  to  for  information 
as  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Scandinavians;  the 
mode  of  their  election,  the  rank  from  which  they 
were  generally  chosen,  whether  they  were  allowed 
to  marry,  &c.  ? Max  Bkandeson. 

Thomas  Volusemus  (or  Wilson?). — |Is  anything 
known  of  Thomas  Volusemus  (Wilson?)  who 
edited  the  works  of  his  father-in-law,  Patrick 
Adamson,  titular  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
which  were  published  in  London  a.  d.  1619  ? 

H.  A.  E. 


CURFEW. 

We  have  received  the  following  Replies  to 
Naboc’s  inquiry  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  103.)  as  to  where 
the  custom  of  ringing  the  curfew  still  remains. 
Bingley  in  Yorkshire. — In  the  town  of  Bingley, 
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I in  Yortshire,  the  custom  of  ringing  the  -curfew 
j .existed  in  the  year  1824.  It  may  have  been  dis- 
! .eontinued  since  that  year,  but  I do  not  know  that 
I it  has. 

! It  is  also  the  custom  at  Blackburn,  -in  Lanca- 
\ shire  ; and  it  was,  if  it  is  not  now,  at  Bakewell  in 
j Derbyshire.  H.  J. 

I Bromyard,  'Herefordshire.- — The  curfew  is  still 
rung  at  Bromyard,  Herefordshire,  at  nine  p.  m., 
from  the  5th  of  November,  until  Christmas  Day ; 
and  the  bell  is  afterwards  tolled  the  number  of  the 
day  of  the  month.  'Why  it  is  merely  confined  to 
within  the  above  days,  I could  never  ascertain. 

a.  F.  c. 

Waltham-on- the-  Wolds. — The  curfew  is  still 
rung  at  Waltham -on-the- Wolds,  Leicestershire, 
at  five  A.M.,  eight  p.m.  in  summer,  and  at  six 
A. M.,  seven  p.m.  in  winter.;  the  bell  also  tolling 
the  day  of  the  month.  R.  J.  S. 

Oxfordshire. — I see  that  Naboc’s  inquiry  about 
the  curfew  is  answered  at  p.  175.  by  a reference 
to  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Hsso- 
ciation.  The  list  there  is  probably  complete  : but 
lest  it  should  omit  any,  I may  as  well  mention, 
from  my  own  knowledge,  Woodstock,  Oxon, 
where  it  rings  from  eight  to  half-past  eight  in  the 
evening,  from  October  to  March ; Bampton  and 
Witney,  Oxon,  and  Stow,  in  Gloucester ; at  some 
•of  -which  places  it  is  also  rung  at  four  in  the 
morning.  C. 

Chertsey,  Surrey.  — In  the  town  of  Chertsey  in 
Surrey,  the  curfew  is  regularly  tolled  for  a certain 
time  at  eight  every  evening,  but  only  through  the 
winter  months.  There  is  also  a curious,  if  not  an 
uncommon,  custom  kept  up  with  regard  to  it. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  curfew,  and  a pause  of 
half  a minute,  the  day  of  the  month  is  tolled  out : 
one  stroke  for  the  1st,  two  for  the  2nd,  and  so  on. 

H.  C.  Db  St.  Croix. 

Penrith..- — The  -cur-fe-w  bell  continues  to  be  rung 
.at  Benrith,  in  Cumberland,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  and  is  the  signal  for  closing  shops,  &c. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  — The  curfew  is  still  rung 
by  all  the  churches  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  at 
eight  in  the  evening  ; and  its  original  use  may  be 
said  to  l)e  preserved  to  a considerable  .e.xtent,  for 
the  greater  bulk  of  the  shops  make  it  a signal  for 
closing.  G.  Bouchier  Richardson. 

Morpeth. — The  curfew  bell  is  still  rung  at  eight 
P.M.  at  Morpeth  in  Nortlmmberland.  E.  H.  A. 

Exeter. — The  curfew  is  rung  in  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral at  eight  p.m. 

The  present  practice  is  to  toll  the  bell  thirty 
strokes,  and  after  a short  interval  to  toll  eight 
more  ; the  latter,  I presume,  denoting  the  hour. 

G.  T. 


J. 
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Winchester..- — Curfew  is  still  rung-at  Winchester. 

An  Odd  .Com.moner  Prebecj'. 

Over,  near  Winsford,  Cheshire. — The  custom 
•of  ringing  the  curfew  is  still  kept  up  at  Over,  -near 
Winsford,  Cheshire--;  and  the  parish  -church,  St. 
Chads,  is  -nightly  visited  for  that  purpose  at  eight 
o’clock.  This  bell  is  the  signal  amongst  the 
farmers  in  t’ne  neighbourhood  for  “looking  up” 
their  cattle  in  the  winter  evenings  ; and  was,  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  a public  -clock  in  the 
tower  of  the  Weaver  -Church  at  Winsford,  con- 
sidered the  standard  time  by  which  to  regulate 
their  movements.  A Reader. 

'[We  are  Indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Editor 
of  the  Liverpool  Albion  'for  this  'Reply,  -which  -was  ori- 
ginally communicated  to  that  paper.  ^ 

The  Curfew,  of  which  some  inquiries  have  ap- 
peared in  the  “ Notes  and  Queries,”  is  generally 
rung  in  the  north  of  England.  But  tlien  it  is  also 
common  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  I have  heard 
it  in  Kelso.,  and  other  towns  in  Roxburghshire. 
The  latter  circumstance  would  appear  to  prove 
that  it  cannot  have  originated  with  the  Norman 
conqueror,  to  whom  it  is  attributed.  W. 


engelmann’s  bibliotheca  soriptorum  classi- 

COBUM. 

(Yol.  ii.,  p.  296.) 

The  shortest  reply  to  Mr.  De  Morgan’s  com- 
plaint against  a foreign  bookseller  would  be,  that 
Engelmann  himself  printed  for  any  of  the  pur- 
chasers of  a large  number  of  his  Catalogues  the 
titles  to  which  Mb.  De  Morgan  objects  so  much. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  add  one  or  two  remai'ks 
occasioned  by  Mr.  De  Morgan’s  strictures  ? 

1.  Engelmann  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a book- 
seller, and  his  catalogues  are  not  booksellers’ 
catalogues  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  gene- 
rally received  here.  He  is  a publisher  and  com- 
piler (and  an  admirable  one)  of  general  classified 
catalogues  for  the  use  of  the  trade  and  of  students, 
without  any  reference  to  his  stock,  or,  in  many 
instances,  to  the  possibility  of  easily  acquiring 
copies  of  the  books  enumerated  ; and  although  he 
might  execute  an  order  from  bis  catalogues,  getting 
orders  is  not  the  end  for  which  he  publishes  them. 

2.  Some  foreign  houses  in  London,  as  well  as  in 
other  countries,  bought  a large  number  of  his 
Catalogues,  not  as  a hooh  but  as  a catalogue,  to  be 
supplied  to  their  customers  at  the  bare  cost,  or, 
where  it  appears  advisable,  to  be  delivered  gratis 
to  purchasers  of  a certain  amount. 

3.  It  appears  to  me  pardonable  if,  under  these 
circumstances,  a notice  is  inserted  on  the  title, 
that  orders  may  be  directed  to  the  house  which 
has  purchased  a number,  and  supplies  them  without 
any  immediate  profit;  and  I may  add  that  I do 
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not  believe  any  of  the  houses  concerned  would 
object  to  a notice  being  taken  of  such  a proceed- 
ing in  your  paper. 

4.  The  error  in  omitting  the  words  “from  1700” 
on  the  title-page,  is  one  to  which  Mr.  De  Morgan’s 
notice  first  directed  my  attention,  classics  printed 
before  that  date  not  being  commonly  in  demand 
among  foreign  booksellers. 

5.  The  practice  of  compiling  catalogues  for 
general  use,  with  the  names  of  the  purchasers  of 
any  number  of  copies  of  the  catalogue  inserted  on 
the  title  or  wrapper,  is  very  common  in  Germany. 

Hinrichs  of  Leipsie  issues  — 

1.  A Six-monthly  Alphabetical  Catalogue, 
with  a systematic  index  ; 

2.  A Quarterly  Catalogue,  systematically 
arranged,  with  an  alphabetical  index; 

Vandenhoeck  of  Gottingen  issues  half-yearly  — 

1.  A Bibliotheca  Medico-Chirurgica  et  Phar- 
maceuto-Chemica ; 

2.  A Bibliotheca  Theologica,  for  Protestant 
theology ; 

3.  A Bibliotheca  Classica  et  Philologica ; 

4.  A Bibliotheca  J uridica ; 

and  Engelmann,  from  time  to  time,  numerous 
general  catalogues ; — 

all  of  which  are  not  only  supplied  to  London 
houses,  with  English  titles,  but  may  be  had  all 
over  Germany,  with  the  firms  of  different  book- 
sellers inserted  as  publishers  of  the  catalogue. 

Will  you  make  use  of  the  above  in  any  way  in 
which  you  may  think  it  of  advantage  to  your 
readers?  Another  Foreign  Bookseller. 


CROKIER  AND  PASTORAL  STATE. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  24S.) 

A correspondent  inquires  what  was  the  differ- 
ence between  a crozier  and  a pastoral  staff.  The 
crozier  (Crocia,  Mediteval  Latin),  Fr.  Crosse,  Ital. 
Eocco  Pastorale,  Germ.  Biscliofstab,  is  the  orna- 
mental staff  used  by  archbishops  and  legates,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  cross  which  surmounts 
it.  A crozier  behind  a pall  is  borne  on  the  prima- 
tial  arms  of  Canterbury.  The  use  of  the  crozier 
can  only  be  traced  back  to  the  12th  century.  Ca- 
vendish mentions  “ two  great  crosses  of  silver, 
whereof  one  of  them  was  for  his  archbishoprick  and 
the  other  for  his  legatry,  always  before”  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  The  fact  did  not  escape  Master  Eoy,  who 
sings  thus : — 

'*  Before  him  rydeth  two  Prestos  stronge, 

And  they  beare  two  Crosses  right  longe, 
Gapinge  in  every  man's  face.” 

Hall  says  that  he  removed  from  Whitehall  “ with 
one  cross.”  In  the  Eastern  Church  patriarchs  only 
have  a crozier;  a patriarch  has  two  transverse  bars 
upon  his  crozier,  the  Pope  carries  three. 

The  pastoral  staff  was  the  ensign  of  bishops. 


Honorius  describes  it  as  in  the  form  of  a shepherd’s 
crook,  made  of  wood  or  bone,  united  by  a ball  of 
gold  or  crystal,  the  lower  part  of  the  staff  being 
pointed. 

“In  Evangelio  Eominus  Apostolis  prieoepit,  ut  in 
prasdicatione  nihil  praeter  virgam  tollerent.  Et  quia 
Episcopl  pastores  gregis  Dorainici  sunt,  ided  baculuin 
in  custodia  prteferunt ; per  bacidum,  quo  infirmi  sus- 
tentantur,  auctoritas  doctriniE  designatur ; per  virgam, 
qua  iinprobi  emendantur,  potestas  regiminis  figuratiir. 
Baculum  ergo  Pontifices  portant,  ut  infirmos  in  Fide 
per  doctrinam  erigant.  Virgam  bajuiant,  ut  per  po- 
testatem  inquietos  corrigant ; quae  virga  vel  baculus 
est  recurvus,  ut  aberrantes  a grege  docendo  ad  poeni- 
tentiam  trahat ; in  extremo  est  acutus,  ut  rebelles  ex- 
communieando  retrudat ; baereticos,  velut  lupos,  ab 
oviii  Christ!  potestative  exterreat. ”-—/?» Gemma  Animee, 
lib.  i.  cap.  218,  219.,  apud  Hitterpium.^ 

In  its  primitive  form  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
staff  shaped  like  a T,  and  used  to  lean  upon.  It 
was  gradually  lengthened,  and  in  some  cases  was 
finished  at  the  top  like  a mace.  The  pastoral  staff 
is  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  S.  Ccesarius  of  Arles. 
Gough  says  that  the  pastoral  staff  found  in  the 
coffin  of  Grostete,  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  who  died  in  1254, 
was  made  of  red  wood  ending  in  a rudely  shaped 
ram’s  horn.  It  was  inscribed : 

“ Per  baculi  form  am 
Prfelati  discite  normam.” 

In  the  first  prayer-book  of  the  Reformed  English 
Church,  2 Edward  VI.,  at  the  time  of  the  holy 
communion  the  bishop  is  directed  to  have  “ Ms 
pastoral  staff  in  his  hand,  or  else  borne  by  his  chap- 
lain." It  was  used  in  solemn  benedictions ; and 
so  lately  as  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  second  book  of  King  Edward  VI.,  published 
A.  D.  1552,  being  revived  in  that  reign,  the  use  of 
the  st  aff  was  discontinued,  as  we  find  by  the  conse- 
cration service  of  Archbishop  Parker. 

“ Postq’  hcec  dixissent,  ad  reliqua  Coramunionis 
solemnia  pergit  Cicestren.  iiullu.  Archie’po  tradens 
Pastorale  baculum.” — Bramhall,  vol.  iii.  p.  205.,  Part  i. 
Disc.  5.  App.,  Oxon.  1844. 

A crozier  was  borne  at  the  funerals  of  Brian 
Duppa,  of  Winton,  a.  d.  1662  ; Juxon  of  London, 
1663 ; Frewen  of  Tork,  1664 ; Wren  of  Ely, 
1667 ; Cosin  of  Dunelm,  1671 ; Trelawney  of 
Winton,  1721  ; Lindsay  of  Armagh,  1724.  It  is 
engraven  on  the  monuments  of  Goodrich  of  Ely, 
1552;  Magrath  of  Cashel,  1622  ; Hacket  of  Lich- 
field, 1670 ; Creggleton  of  W ells,  Lamplugh  of 
York,  1691 ; Sheldon,  1677  ; Hoadley  of  Winton, 
and  Porteus  of  London.  Their  croziers  (made  of 
gilt  metal)  were  suspended  over  the  tombs  of 
Morley,  1 684,  and  Mews,  1706.  The  bishop’s  staff 
had  its  crook  bent  outwards,  to  signify  that  his 
jurisdiction  extended  over  his  diocese  ; that  of  the 
abbot  inwards,  as  his  authority  was  limited  to  his 
house.  The  crozier  of  Matthew  Wren  was  of  silver 
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with  the  head  gilt.  When  Bp.  Fox’s  tomb  was 
opened  at  Winchester  some  few  years  since,  his  staff 
of  oak  was  found  in  perfect  preservation.  A staff  of 
wood  painted  in  azure  and  gilt,  hangs  over  Tre*- 
lawney’s  tomb  in  Pelynt  Church,  Cornwall.  The 
superb  staff  of  the  pious  and  siranificent  founder  of 
the  two  St.  Marie  Winton  Colleges  is  still  pre- 
-served  at  Oxford,  as  is  also  that  of  the  illustrious 
Wykehamist,  Bp.  Fox,  to  whose  devotion  we  owe 
Corpus  Christi  College  in  that  university.  One  of 
the  earliest  tombs  bearing  a staff  incised,  is  that 
of  Abbot  Vitalis,  who  died  in  1082,  and  may  be 
seen  in  the  south  cloister  of  St.  Peter’s  Abbey  in 
Westminster.  There  were  croziered  as  well  as 
mitred  abbots  : for  instance,  the  superior  of  the 
Benedictine  abbey  at  Bourges  had  a right  to  the 
crozier,  but  not  to  the  mitre.  The  Abbot  of  West- 
minster was  croziered  and  mitred.  I intended  to 
write  a reply,  but  have  ended  with  a note. 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.  A. 
7.  College  Street,  Westminster. 

J.  Z.  P.  will  find  a fully  satisfactory  answer  to 
his  Query,  io  regard  to  the  real  difference  between 
the  crozier  and  the  pastoral  staff!  on  referring  to 
the  article  headed  “ Crozier,”  in  the  Glossary’  of  Ar- 
chitecture. It  is  there  stated,  that  “ the  crozier  of 
an  archbishop  is  surmounted  by  a cross ; but  it  was 
only  at  a comparatively  late  time,  about  the  12th 
century,  that  the  archbishop  laid  aside  the  pastoral 
staff,  to  assume  the  cross  as  an  appropriate  portion 
of  his  personal  insignia.”  From  which  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  the  only  existent  real  difference  be- 
tween the  crozier  and  the  pastoral  staff  is,  that 
the  former  is  surmounted  by  a cross,  and  the 
latter  is  as  it  was  before  the  12th  century,  viz., 
surmounted  by  “ a head  curled  round  something 
in  the  manner  of  a shepherd’s  crook ; ” and  the 
difference  in  regard  to  their  use,  that  the  crozier 
pertains  to  the  archbishops,  and  the  pastoral  staff 
to  the  bishops.  R.  W.  Elliot. 

Cheltenbam,  Sept.  16.  1850. 


PAESONS,  THE  STAFPOEDSHIEE^GIANT. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  135.) 

Harwood’s  note  in  Erdeswick’s  Staffordshire, 
quoted  by  your  correspondent  C.  H.  B.,  is  incor- 
rect, inasmuch  as  the  writer  has  confused  the  bio- 

fraphies  of  two  distinct  “ giants”  — Walter 
ARSONS,  porter  to  King  James  I.,  and  William 
Evans,  who  filled  the  same  office  in  the  succeeding 
reign. 

Tlie  best  account  of  these  two  “ worthies”  is 

that  found  in  Fuller,  and  which  I extract  from  the 
original  edition  now  before  me  : — 

“ Walter  Parsons,  bom  in  this  county  [Stafford- 
shire], was  first  apprenticed  to  a smith,  when  he  grew 
go  tall  in  stature,  that  a hole  was  made  for  him  in  the 
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ground  to  stand  therein  up  to  the  knees,  so  to  make 
him  adequate  with  his  fellow- work  men.  Pie  after- 
wards was  porter  to  King  James ; seeing  as  gates  ge- 
nerally are  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  building,  so  it 
was  sightly  that  the  porter  should  be  taller  than  other 
persons.  Pie  was  proportionable  in  all  parts,  and  had 
strength  equal  to  height,  valour  to  his  strength,  temper 
to  his  valour,  so  that  he  disdained  to  do  an  injury  to  any 
single  person.  He  would  make  nothing  to  take  two 
of  the  tallest  yeomen  of  the  guard  (like  the  Gizard  and 
Liver)  under  his  arms  at  once,  and  order  them  as  he 
pleased. 

“ Yet  were  his  parents  (for  aught  I do  understand 
to  the  contrary)  but  of  an  ordinary  stature,  whereat 
none  will  wonder  who  have  read  what  St.  Augustine 
{De  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  xv.  cap.  23.)  reports  of  a woman 
which  came  to  Rome  (a  little  before  the  sacking  thereof 
by  the  Goths),  of  so  giant-like  a height,  that  she  was 
far  above  all  who  saw  her,  though  infinite  troopes  came 
to  behold  the  spectacle.  And  yet  he  addetb,  Et  hoc 
erat  maximae  admirationis,  quod  ambo  parentes  ejus,  §-c. 
This  made  men  most  admire,  that  both  her  parents 
were  but  of  ordinary  stature.  This  Parsons  is  pro- 
duced for  proof,  that  all  ages  afford  some  of  extra- 
ordinary height,  and  that  there  is  no  general  decay  of 
mankind  in  their  dimensions,  which,  if  there  were,  we 
had  ere  this  time  shrunk  to  be  lower  than  Pigrnyes, 
not  to  instance  in  a lesse  proportion.  This  Parsons 
died  Anno  Dom.  162—.” — ■ Fuller’s  History  of  the  Wor- 
thies of  England,  1662  ( Staffordshire),  p.  48. 

“ "William  Evans  was  born  in  this  county  [Mon- 
mouthshire], and  may  justly  be  accounted  the  Giant  of 
our  age  for  his  stature,  being  full  two  yards  and  a 
half  in  height.  He  was  porter  to  King  Charles  /., 
succeeding  Walter  Persons  [sic]  in  his  place,  and  ex- 
ceeding him  two  inches  in  height,  hut  far  beneath  him 
in  an  equal  proportion  of  body ; for  he  was  not  onely 
what  the  Laiines  call  compernis,  knocking  his  knees 
together,  and  going  out  squalling  with  his  feet,  hut 
also  haulled  a little  ; yet  made  a shift  to  dance  in  an 
anti  mask  at  court,  where  he  drew  little  Jeffrey,  the 
dwarf,  out  of  his  pocket,  first  to  the  wonder,  then  to 
the  laughter,  of  the  beholders.  He  dyed  Anno  Dom. 
163—.”  Ibid.  ( Monmouth  shire),  p.  54. 

From  these  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Christian  name  of  Parsons  was  Walter,  not  Wil- 
liam, as  stated  by  Harwood.  William  was  the 
Christian  name  of  Evans,  Parsons’  successor.  The 
bas-relief  mentioned  by  the  same  writer  represents 
William  Evans  and  Jeffrey  Hudson,  his  diminutive 
fellow-servant.  It  is  over  the  entrance  oi Bull-head 
Court,  Newgate  Street ; not  “a  bagnio-court,” 
which  is  nonsense.  On  the  stone  these  words  are 
cut : “ The  King’s  Porter,  and  the  Dwarf,”  with 
the  date  1660.  This  bas-relief  is  engraved  in 
Pennant. 

There  is  a picture  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  giant 
porter  at  Hampton  Court ; but  I am  not  aware 
that  any  portrait  of  Parsons  is  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Collections.  Edward  P.  Rimbault. 
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EISELL  AND  WORMWOOD  AVINE. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  249.) 


If  Pepys’  friends  actually  did  drinli  iq>  the 
two  quarts  of  wormwood  luine  which  be  gave  them, 
it  must,  as  Lord  Braydrooke  suggests,  have  been 
rendered  more  palatable  than  the  proporna  which 
was  in  use  in  Shakspeare’s  time.  I have  been 
furnished  by  a distinguished  friend  with  the  fol- 
lowing, among  other  Notes,  corroborative  of  my 
explanation  of  eiscll; 

I “ I have  found  no  better  recipe  for  making  worm- 
wood wine  tlian  that  given  by  old  Langham  in  his 
Garden  of  Health;  and  as  he  directs  its  use  to  be  con- 
fined to  ‘ Streinc  out  a little  spoonful,  and  drinke  it 
with  a draught  of  ale  or  wine,’  I think  it  must  have 
been  so  atrociously  unpalatable,  that  to  drink  it  up,  as 
Hamlet  challenged  Laertes  to  do,  would  have  been  as 
strong  an  argumentum  ad  stomachum  as  to  digest  a 
crocodile,  even  when  appetised  by  a slice  of  the  loaf.” 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  but  small  doses  of 
this  nauseously  bitter  medicament  were  taken  at 
once,  and  to  take  a large  draught,  to  drink  up  a 
quantity,  “would  be  an  extreme  pass  of  amorous 
demonstration  sufficient,  one  tvould  think,  to  have 
satisfied  even  Hamlet.”  Our  ancestors  seem  to 
have  been  partial  to  medicated  wines ; and  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  wormwood  Avine  Pepys  gave 
his  friends  had  only  a slight  infusion  of  the  bitter 
principle  ; for  Ave  can  hardly  conceive  that  such 
“pottle  draughts”  as  two  quarts  could  be  taken 
as  a treat,  of  such  a nostrum  as  the  Absinthites,  or 
wormwood  Avine,  mentioned  by  Stuckius,  or  that 
prescribed  by  the  worthy  Langham. 

S.  TP.  Singer. 

Mickleham,  Sept.  30.  1850. 

Eisell  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  242.).  — The  attempt  of  your 
very  learned  correspondent,  Mr.  Singer,  to  show 
that  “ eisell”  Avas  worrnioood,  is,  I fear,  more  in- 
genious than  satisfactory.  It  is  quite  true  that 
Avormwood  Avine  and  beer  were  ordinary  beverages, 
as  wormwood  bitters  are  iioav  ; but  Hamlet  would 
have  done  little  in  challenging  Laertes  to  a 
draught  of  wormwood.  As  to  “ eisell,”  Ave  have 
the  following  account  of  it  in  the  “ Via  Recta  ad 
Vitam  longam,  or  a Plaine  Philosophical  Discourse 
I 1 of  the  Nature,  Faculties,  and  Effects  of  all  such 
I j Things  as  by  Avay  of  Nourishments,  and  Die- 
I teticale  Observations  make  for  the  Preservation  of 
i Health,  &c.  &c.  By  Jo.  Venner,  Doctor  of  Phy- 
sicke  at  Bathe  in  the  Spring  and  Fall,  and  at  other 
; Times  in  the  Burrough  of  North-Petherton,  neere 
to  the  Ancient  Haven  Towue  of  Bridgewater  in 
Somersetshire.  London,  1620.” 

“ Eisell,  or  the  vinegar  which  is  made  of  cyder,  is 
also  a good  sauce ; it  is  of  a very  penetrating  nature, 
and  is  like  to  verjuice  in  operation,  but  it  is  not  so 
astringent,  nor  altogether  so  cold,”  p.  97. 

J.  R.  N. 


iTrpItc^  t0  iMutar  cElucn'c^. 

Feltham's  Works  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  133.).  — In  addi- 
tion to  the  Avorks  enumerated  by  E.  N.  TV.,  Fel- 
tham  -vn-oio.  A Discourse  xipon  Ecclesiastes  ii.  11. ; 
A Discourse  upoJt  St.  Luke  xlv.  20. ; and  A Form 
of  Prayer  composed  for  the  Family  of  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Countess  of  Thomond.  These  two 
lists,  I believe,  comprise  the  whole  of  his  writings. 
The  meaning  of  the  passage  in  his  Remarks  on  the 
Low  Countries,  appears  to  be  this,  that  a person 
“courtly  or  gentle”  Avould  receive  as  little  kind- 
ness from  the  inhabitants,  and  shoAV  as  great  a 
contrast  to  their  boorishness,  as  the  handsome  and 
docile  merlin  (ivliich  is  the  smallest  of  the  falcon 
tribe,  anciently  denominated  “ noble  ”),  among  a 
crowd  of  noisy,  cunning,  thievish  crows neither 
remarkable  for  their  beauty  nor  their  politeness. 
The  words  “ after  Michaelmas  ” are  used  because 
“ the  merlin  does  not  breed  here,  but  visits  us  in 
October.”  Bewick's  British  Birds,  vol.  i.  p.  43. 

T.  H,  Kersley. 

King  William’s  College,  Isle  of  Man. 

Harefinder  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  216.).  — The  following 
lines  from  Drayton’s  Polyolbion,  Song  23.,  suffi- 
ciently illustrates  this  term  : — 

“ The  man  whose  vacant  mind  prepares  him  to  the 
sport 

The  Finder  sendeth  out,  to  seeke  out  nimble  IVat, — 

Which  crosseth  in  the  field,  each  furlong,  every  flat. 

Till  he  this  pretty  beast  upon  the  form  hath  found  : 

Then  viewing  for  the  course  Avhich  is  the  fairest 
gi'ound, 

The  greyhounds  forth  are  brought,  for  coursing  then 
in  case. 

And,  choycely  in  the  slip,  one  leading  forth  a brace ; 

The  Finder  puts  her  up,  and  gives  her  coursers’  law,” 
&c. 

In  the  margin,  at  the  second  line,  are  the  Avords, 
The  Harefinder.  What  other  instances  are  there 
of  Wat,  as  a name  of  the  hare  ? It  does  not  occur 
in  the  very  curious  list  in  the  Reliqum  Antique, 
i.  133.  K. 

Fool  or  a Physician  — Rising  and  Setting 
Sun  (Vol.  i.,  p.  157.). — The  inquiry  of  your  cor- 
respondent C.  Forbes,  respecting  the  authorship 
of  the  tAvo  Avell-known  sayings  on  these  subjects, 
seems  to  have  received  no  re[)ly.  He  thinks  that 
Ave  owe  them  both  to  that  “ imperial  Macchiavel, 
Tiberius.”  He  is  right  Avith  respect  to  the  one, 
and  Avrong  Avith  regard  to  the  other.  The  saying, 
“ that  a man  after  thirty  must  be  either  a fool  or  a 
physician,”  had,  as  it  appears,  its  origin  from  Tibe- 
rius ; but  the  observation  that  “ more  Avorship  the 
rising  than  the  setting  sun,”  is  to  be  attributed  to 
Fompcy. 

Tacitus  says  of  Tiberius,  that  he  Avas  “ solitus 
eludere  medicorum  artes,  atque  eos  qui  post  tri- 
cesimum  setatis  annum  ad  internoscenda  corpori 
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suo  utilia  vel  noxia  alien!  consilia  indigerent.” 
Annal.  vi.  46.  Suetonius  says : “ Valetudine  pros- 
perriina  usus  est,  — quamvis  a tricesimo  setatis 
anno  arbitratu  earn  suo  rexerit,  sine  adjumento 
consiliove  medicorum.”  Tib.  c.  68.  And  Plutarch, 
in  his  precepts  de  Valetudine  tuenda,  c.  49.,  says  — 

“ 'HKovaa,  TtSepiSv  irore  Kaiaapa  eiiriii/,  &s  av^p  vvep 
i^ilKovra  [sic  vulgd,  sed  bene  corrigit  Lipsius  ad  Tac. 
loc.  eit.  rpta/coj'Ta]  yeyovtiis  erj;,  Kal  irpoTeivuv  laTpip 
XApa,  KarayeKaiTTds  iariv." 

These  passages  sufficiently  indicate  the  origin 
of  the  saying ; but  who  first  gave  it  the  pointed 
form  in  which  we  now  have  it,  by  coupling  fool 
with  physician,  I am  not  able  to  tell. 

The  authority  for  giving  the  other  saying  to 
Pompey,  is  Plutarch,  who  says  that  when  Pompey, 
after  his  return  from  Africa,  applied  to  the  senate 
for  the  honour  of  a triumph,  he  was  opposed  by 
Sylla,  to  whom  he  observed,  “"On  rhv  nKwv  auarlx- 
\ovra  TrAeiores  ^ SuS/x€yoy  irpoa'Kuyova'iy,”  that  more 
worship  the  rising  than  the  setting  sun  — intimat- 
ing that  his  own  power  was  increasing,  and  that  of 
Sylla  verging  to  its  fall.  (Vit.  Pomp.  c.  22.) 

Stockwell,  Sept.  7. 

Papers  of  Perjury  (Yol.  ii.,  p.  182.).  — In 
the  absence  of  a “graphic  account,”  it  may  in- 
terest your  correspondent  S.  E.  to  be  referred 
to  the  two  following  instances  of  “ perjurers  wear- 
ing papers  denoting  their  crime.”  In  MachyrCs 
Diary,  edited  by  the  accomplished  antiquary,  John 
Gough  Nichols,  Esq.,  and  published  by  the  Cam- 
den Society,  at  p.  104.  occurs  the  following  : — 

“ A.D.  1556,  April  28th.  . . . The  sam  day  was  sett 
on  the  pelere  in  Chepe  iij.  [men ; two]  was  for  the 
preuerment  of  wyllfull  perjure,  the  iij.  was  for  wyllfull 
perjure,  with  paper  sett  over  their  hedes.” 

In  the  same  works  at  p.  250.,  we  have  also  this 
additional  illustration  : 

“ A.  D 1560 — 1.  The  xij.  day  of  Feyhruary  xj. 
men  of  the  North  was  of  a quest ; because  they  gayff 
a wrong  evyde  [nee,  and]  thay  ware  paper  a-pon  their 
hedes  for  perjure.” 

J.  Goodwin. 

Birmingham. 

Pilgrims'  Road  to  Canterbury . — Being  ac- 
uainted  with  the  road  to  which  your  correspon- 
ent  S.  H.  (Yol.  ii.,  p.  237.)  alludes,  he  will,  per- 
haps, allow  me  to  say,  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kemsing  a tradition  is  current,  that  a certain 
line  of  road,  which  may  be  traced  from  Otford  to 
Wrotham,  was  the  pilgrims’  road  from  Winchester 
to  Canterbury.  How  far  this  may  be  correct  I 
know  not. 

I have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  road  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  city  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  pilgrims'  road. 

If  any  of  your  correspondents  would  furnish  any 


particulars  respecting  this  road,  I shall  feel  much 
obliged.  R.  Y. 

Winchester. 

Capture  of  Henry  VI.  (Yol.  ii.,  p.  228.).  — In 
his  correction  of  your  correspondent,  Clericus 
Cravensis,  Mr.  Nichols  states  : — 

“ Both  Sir  John  Tempest  and  Sir  James  Harrington, 
of  Brierley,  near  Barnesley,  were  concerned  in  the 
king’s  capture,  and  each  received  100  marks  reward  ; 
but  the  fact  of  Sir  Thomas  Talbot  being  the  chief 
actor,  is  shown  by  his  having  received  the  larger  reward 
of  100/.” 

In  this  statement  appears  entirely  to  have  been 
overlooked  the  grant  of  lands  made  by  King 
Edward  lY.  to  Sir  James  Harrington  — 

“ For  his  services  in  taking  prisoner,  and  withholding 
as  such  in  diligence  and  valour,  his  enemy  Henry, 
lately  called  King  Henry  VI.” 

This  grant,  which  was  confirmed  in  Parliament, 
embraced  the  castle,  manor,  and  domain  of  Thur- 
land;  a park,  called  Fayzet  Whayte  Park,  with 
lands,  &c  in  six  townships  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster ; lands  at  Burton  in  Lonsdale,  co.  York ; 
and  Holme,  in  Kendal,  co.  Westmoreland,  the  for- 
feited lands  of  Sir  Richard  Tunstell,  and  other 
“rebels.”  So  considerable  a recognition  of  the 
services  of  Sir  James  Harrington  would  seem  to 
demand  something  more  than  the  second-rate  posi- 
tion given  to  them  by  your  correspondent.  The 
order  to  give  Sir  James  Harrington  possession  of 
the  lands  under  his  grant  will  be  found  in  Rymer. 
The  grant  itself  is  printed  in  the  Nuga  Antiques, 
by  Henry  Harrington,  1775  (vol.  ii.  p.  121.),  and 
will,  I believe,  be  found  in  Baines’  Lancashire. 
Mr.  Henry  Harrington  observes  that  the  lands 
were  afterwards  lost  to  his  family  by  the  misfor- 
tune of  Sir  James  and  his  brother  being  on  the 
wrong  side  at  Bosworth  Field  ; after  which  they 
were  both  attainted  for  serving  Richard  III.  and 
Edward  lY.,  “ and  commanding  the  party  which 
seized  Henry  YI.  and  conducted  him  to  the 
Tower.”  H.  K.  S.  C. 

Brixton. 

Andrew  Bechet  (Yol.  ii.,  p.  266.),  about  whom 
A.  W.  Hammond  inquires,  when  I knew  him, 
about  twelve  years  ago,  was  a strange  whimsical  old 
gentleman,  full  of  “ odd  crotchets,”  and  abounding 
in  theatrical  anecdote  and  the  “ gossip  of  the 
green-room.”  But  as  to  his  ever  having  been  “ a 
profound  commentator  on  the  dramatic  works  of 
Shakspeare,”  I must  beg  leave  to  express  my 
doubts.  At  one  period  he  filled  the  post  of  sub- 
librarian to  the  Prince  Regent ; and  that  he  was 
“ardently  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  literature” 
cannot  be  a question. 

His  published  works,  as  far  as  I can  learn,  arc 
as  follows  : — 
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1.  A Trip  to  PlollancI,  1801. 

2.  Socrates,  a dramatic  poem,  8vo.  1 806. 

3.  Luciamis  Redivivus,  or  Dialogues  concerning 
Men,  Manners,  and  Opinions,  8vo.  1812. 

4.  Shakspeare’s  Himself,  or  the  Language  of  the 
Poet  asserted ; being  a full  but  dispassionate  Examin 
of  the  Readings  and  Interpretations  of  the  several 
Editors,  2 vols.  8vo.  1815. 

Edward  F.  Rimbadlt. 

Passage  in  Vida  (Vol.  i.,  p.  384.). — Your  cor- 
respondent A.  AV.  asks  for  some  light  on  the  lines 
of  Vida,  Christiad,  i.  67. : 

“ Quin  age,  te  incolumi  potius  . . . 

Perficias  quodcumque  tibi  nunc  instat  agendum.” 

He  cannot  construe  “ te  incolumi.”  No  wonder. 
AVill  not  all  be  set  right  by  reading  “ Quin  age, 
et  incolumi,”  &c.?  J.  S.  W. 

Stockwell,  Sept.  7. 

“ Quern  Deus  vult  perdere  ” (Vol.i.,  p.  347.,  &c.). 

— To  the  illustrations  of  the  saying  “ Quern  Deus 
vult perdere prius  dementat"  which  have  been  given, 
may  be  added  the  following  from  the  Fragments  of 
Constantinus  Manasses  (edited  with  Nicet.  Eugen., 
by  Boissonade.  Paris,  1819),  book  viii.  line  40.;  — 

“ 'O  yap  bebs  aTrrdjUevos  avSp^itov  Siavolas 
'HviKa  T(f  SuaSatpovi  Kipvrjo'i  irivduvs  Trofia, 

Oi'iiv  TToKhaKis  (Tuy^aipei  ^ou\iiaaa6ai  av/upepoa.'' 

J.  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Marlborough  College. 

Countess  of  Desmond  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  153. 186.). — 
R.  is  referred  to  Smith’s  History  of  Cork,  and 
European  Magazine,  vol.  viii.,  for  particulars  re- 
specting the  Countess  of  Desmond.  They  show 
her  picture  at  Knowle  House,  Kent,  or  Penshurst 
(I  forget  which)  ; and  tell  the  story  of  the  fall 
from  the  cherry  (or  plum)  tree,  adding  that  she 
cut  three  sets  of  teeth!  Wedsecnaef. 

Confession  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  296.).  — The  name  asked 
for  by  U.  J.  B.  of  the  Catholic  priest,  who,  sooner 
than  break  the  seal  of  confession,  suffered  death, 
is  John  of  Nepomuc,  Canon  of  Prague.  By  order 
of  the  Emperor  Wenceslas,  he  was  thrown  off  a 
bridge  into  the  Muldaw,  because  he  would  not 
tell  that  profligate  prince  the  confession  of  his 
religious  empress.  This  holy  man  is  honoured  as 
St.  John  Nepomucen,  on  the  16th  of  May,  in  the 
kalendar  of  Saints.  D.  Rocb.. 

[U.  J.  B , if  desirous  of  further  particulars  respecting 
St.  John  Nepomuc,  may  consult  Mrs.  Jameson’s  inter- 
esting Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  pp.  214.  217. 

— Ed.] 

Cavell,  meaning  of  (Vol.  I.,  p.  473.).  — I concur 
entirely  with  the  etymology  of  the  word  cavell 
given  at  p.  473.  A lake  having  been  drained  in 
my  country,  the  land  is  still  divided  into  Kave- 
liiigen ; as  lots  of  land  were  formerly  measured  by 
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strings  of  cord,  kaoel,  kabel,  cable.  Vide  Tuinman, 
Trahkel,  d.  n.  t.  p.  165.  Kavelloten  is  to  receive 
a cavell  by  lot.  cf.  Idem,  Verrolg,  p.  97. 

Jarus  Dousa. 

Lord  KingshorougK s Antiquities  of  Mexico,  — 
Has  Lord  Kingsborough’s  splendid  work  on  Mexi- 
can hieroglyphics  ever  been  completed  or  not  ? 

J.  A.  Giles. 

[This  magnificent  work  has  been  recently  completed 
by  the  publication  of  the  eighth  volume,  which  may, 
we  believe,  be  procured  from  Mr.  Henry  Bohn. — Ed.] 

Aerostation  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  199.). — The  article 
Balloon,  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  would  give 
C.  B.  M.  a good  many  references.  The  early 
works  there  mentioned  are  those  of  Faujas  de  St. 
Fond,  Bourgeois,  and  Cavallo  ; to  which  I add  the 
following  : Thomas  Baldwin,  Airopaidia,  containing 
the  Narrative  of  a Balloon  Excursion  from  Chester, 
Sept.  8.  1785.  Chester,  1786,  8vo.  (pp.  360.). 

Vincent  Lunardi  published  the  account  of  his 
voyage  (the  first  made  in  England)  in  a series  of 
letters  to  a friend.  The  title  is  torn  out  in  my 
copy.  The  first  page  begins,  “ An  Account  of  the 
First  Aerial  Voyage  in  England.  Letter  I. 
London,  Jlily  15.  1784.”  (8vo.  pp.  66-j-ii.,  with  a 
plate.)  It  ends  with  a poetical  epistle  to  Lunardi 
by  “a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  literary  world” 
(query,  the  same  who  is  thus  cited  in  our  day  ?) 
lioin  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  the  original  balloon  jokes  ; — 

“ The  multitude  scarcely  believed  that  a man. 

With  his  senses  about  him  could  form  such  a plan. 
And  thought  that  as  Bedlam  was  so  very  nigh, 

You  had  better  been  there  than  turned  loose  in  the 
sky. 

♦ • * * ♦ 

“ In  their  own  way  of  thinking,  all  felt  and  all  reasoned, 
Greedy  aldermen  judged  that  your  flight  was  ill- 
seasoned. 

That  you’d  better  have  taken  a good  dinner  first, 

Nor  have  pinched  your  poor  stomach  by  hunger  or 
thirst. 

“ In  perfect  indifference  the  beau  yawned  a blessing. 
And  feared  before  night  that  your  hair  would  want 
dressing ; 

But  the  ladies,  all  zeal,  sent  their  wishes  in  air, 

For  a man  of  such  spirit  is  ever  their  care. 

“ Attornies  were  puzzled  how  now  they  could  sue  you, 
Underwriters,  what  premium  they’d  now  take  to  do 
you ; 

While  the  sallow-faced  Jew,  of  his  monies  so  fond. 
Thanked  Moses  he  never  had  taken  your  bond.” 

Mr.  Baldwin  ascended  in  Lunardi’s  balloon,  the 
latter  being  present  at  the  start,  though  not  taking 
part  in  the  voyage.  M. 

Concolinel  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  217.). — I have  been 
many  years  engaged  in  researches  connected  with 
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the  original  music  of  Shakspeare’s  Plays,  but  it  has 
not  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with  the  air  of 
Concolinel.  The  communication  of  your  corre- 
spondent E,.  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  I should 
be  for  ever  grateful  if  he  would  allow  me  to  see 
the  manuscript  in  question,  in  order  that  I might 
test  the  genuineness  of  the  air  “ stated,  in  a recent 
hand,  to  be  the  tune  of  Concolinel  mentioned  by 
Shakspeare.” 

This  air  has  double  claims  on  our  attention,  as 
its  existence,  in  any  shape,  is  placed  amongst  the 
“ doubtful  ” points  by  the  following  note  extracted 
from  the  Rev.  J.  Hunter’s  Neiu  Illustrations  of 
Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  268. ; — 

“ Concolinel.  In  the  absence  of  any  thing  like 
sufficient  explanation  or  justification  of  this  word,  if 
word  it  is,  I will  venture  to  suggest  the  possibility  that 
it  is  a corruption  of  a stage  direction,  Cantat  Ital.,  for 
Cuntat  Italice ; meaning  that  here  Moth  sings  an  Italian 
song.  It  is  quite  evident,  fi'om  what  Amiado  says,  when 
the  song  was  ended,  ‘ Sweet  air  ! ’ that  a song  of  some 
sort  was  sung,  and  one  which  Shakespeare  was  pleased 
with,  and  meant  to  praise.  If  Moth’s  song  had  been 
an  English  song,  it  would  have  been  found  in  its  place 
as  the  other  songs  are.” 

I,  for  one,  cannot  subscribe  to  Mr.^Hunter’s 
suggestion  that  our  great  poet  intended  an  Italian 
song  to  be  sung  in  his  play ; and  for  this  reason, 
that  Italian  music  for  a single  voice  was  almost 
unknown  in  this  country  in  1597,  at  which  date  we 
know  Love's  Labour  s Lost  was  in  existence.  Surely 
Concolinel  is  just  as  likely  to  be  the  burden  of  a 
song  as  Calen  o Custure  me,  mentioned  in  Henry 
the  Fifth  (Act  iv.  sc.  4.),  of  which  there  is  now  no 
doubt. 

I may  just  mention,  in  passing,  that  I have  dis- 
covered the  air  of  Calen  o Custure  me  in  a manu- 
script that  once  belonged  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
have  ample  proof  that  it  was  an  especial  favourite 
with  her  maiden  majesty.  The  commentators  were 
at  fault  when  they  pointed  out  the  more  modern 
tune  of  the  same  name  in  Playford’s  Musical  Com- 
panion, 1667.  Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

3.  Augustus  Square,  Regent’s  Park. 

Andrewes's  Tortura  Torti  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  295.). — 
On  what  forms  Mr.  Bliss’s  third  quotation,  which 
does  appear  in  some  shape  in  Bernard,  De  Consid. 
ad  Eugen.,  iii.  4. 18.,  the  Bibliotheca  Juridica,  &c., 
of  Ferraris  observes,  under  the  head  of  Dispensatio : 
“ Hinc  dispensatio  sine  justa  causa  non  dispensatio 
sed  dissipatio  dicitur  communiter  a doctoribus,  ut 
observant  et  tenent  Sperell;”  then  referring  to 
several  Romish  canonists,  &c.,  the  last  being 
Reiffenstuel,  lib.  i..  Decretal,  tit.  2.,  n.  450.,  of 
which  I give  the  full  refereitce,  his  volumes  being- 
accessible  in  the  British  Museum,  if  not  elsewhere. 

Novus. 

Swords  worn  in  Public  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  218.)  — A 
very  respected  and  old  friend  of  mine,  now  de- 


ceased, used  to  relate  that  he  had  often  seen  the 
celebrated  Wilkes,  of  political  notoriety,  walking 
in  the  public  streets,  dressed  in  black  in  what  is 
usually  termed  court  dress,  wearing  his  sword. 
Wilkes  died  in  1797.  In  connexion  with  this 
subject  it  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to 
know  that  in  1701  it  was  found  necessary  to  pro- 
hibit footmen  wearing  swords.  An  order  was 
issued  by  the  Earl  Marshal  in  that  year,  declaring 
that — 

“ Whereas  many  mischiefs  and  dangerous  accidents, 
tending  not  onely  to  the  highest  breach  of  the  peace, 
but  also  to  thp  destruction  of  the  lives  of  his  Ma‘“-'“ 
subjects,  have  happ.end  and  been  occasioned  by  Foot- 
men wearing  of  Swords,  for  the  prevention  of  the  like 
evill  accidents  and  disturbance  for  the  future,  I doe 
hereby  order  that  no  Foot-man  attending  any  of  the 
Nobilitye  or  Gentry  of  his  Ma*‘®“  Realms,  during  such 
time  as  they  or  any  of  them  shall  reside  or  bee  within 
the  Cities  of  London  or  Westm’',  and  the  Liberties  and 
Precincts  of  the  same,  shall  wear  any  Sword,  Hanger, 
Bagonet,  or  other  such  like  offensive  weapon,  as  they 
will  answer  the  Contempt  hereof.”  Dated  30th  Dec. 
1701. 

F.  E. 

Speech  given  to  Man  to  conceal  his  Thoughts 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  83.). — ■ The  maxim  quoted  by  your 
correspondent  F.  R.  A.  was  invented,  if  I may 
rely  upon  the  notebook  of  memory,  by  the  Floren- 
tine Machiavelli.  The  German  writer  Ludwig 
Borne  says : — 

“ Macchiavelli,  der  die  Freiheit  liebte,  schrieb  seinem 
Prinzen  so,  dass  er  alle  rechtschaffcnen  Psychologen  in 
Verlegenheit  und  in  solche  Verwirrung  gebracht,  dass 
sie  gar  nicht  mehr  wussten,  was  sie  sprachen  und  sie 
behaupteten,  Macchiavelli  habe  eine  politische  Satyre 
gescbrieben.” 

Le  style  c’est  I’homme ! 

Janus  Dousa. 

The  Character  “ and  Meaning  of  “ Parse" 
(Vol.  ii.,  pp.  230.  284.). — This  character,  being 
different  from  any  of  the  twenty-four  letters,  was 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  alphabet,  and  children, 
after  repeating  their  letters,  were  taught  to  indicate 
this  symbol  as  and-per-se-and.  Instead  of  spelling 
the  word  and,  as  composed  of  three  letters,  it  was 
denoted  by  a special  symbol,  which  was  by 

itself,  and."  Hence  the  corruption,  an  ampussy 
and. 

The  word  parse  is  also  derived  from  the  Latin 
per  se.  To  parse  a sentence  is  to  take  the  words 
per  se,  and  to  explain  their  grammatical  form  and 
etymology.  L. 

Wife  of  Edward  the  Outlaw  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  279.). — 
With  reference  to  the  Query  of  E.  II.  Y.  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  279.),  there  seems  to  be  much  confusion  in  all 
the  accounts  of  Edward’s  marriage.  I think  it 
is  evident,  from  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
various  authorities,  that  the  Lady  Agatha  was 
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eidier  sister  to  Giselle,  wife  of  Stephen,  King  of 
liimgary  (to  whom  the  young  princes  must  have 
been  sent,  as  he  reigned  from  a.  d.  1000  till  a.  d. 
1038),  and  sister  also  to  the  Emperor  Henry  II., 
or,  as  some  writers  seem  to  think,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Bruno,  that  emperor’s  brother.  (See  a 
note  in  Dr.  Lingard’s  History,  vol.  i.  p.  349.) 

That  she  was  not  the  diwghier  of  either  Henry  II., 
Henry  HI.,  or  Henry  IV.,  is  very  certain  ; in  the 
first  case,  for  the  reason  stated  by  your  correspon- 
dent ; and  in  the  second,  because  Henry  III.  was 
only  twelve  years  old  when  he  succeeded  his  father 
Conrad  II.  (in  the  year  1039),  which  of  course 
puts  his  son  Henry  IV.  quite  out  of  the  question, 
who  was  born  a.  d.  1049.  It  strikes  me  (and  per- 
haps some  of  your  correspondents  will  correct  me 
' if  I am  wrong)  that  the  two  English  princes  may 
I have  respectively  married  the  tw'O  ladies  to  whom 
I I have  referred,  and  that  hence  may  have  arisen 
j the  discrepancies  in  the  different  histories  : but 
that  the  wife  of  Edward  the  Outlaw  was  one  of 
these  two  I have  no  doubt.  O.  P.  Q. 

Translations  of  the  Scriptures  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  229.). 
— C.  E.  S.  may  perhaps  find  The  Bible  of  every 
Land,  now  publishing  by  Messrs.  Bagster,  service- 
able in  his  inquiries  respecting  Roman  Catholic 
translations  of  the  Scriptures.  The  saying  of  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  is  found  in  the  first  edition  of 
Fo.xe’s  Acts  and  Monuments,  and  in  the  modern 
reprint,  iv.  674.;  the  original  of  the  treatise  from 
which  it  is  taken  being  in  C.  C.  College,  Cambridge. 
(See  Kasmith’s  Catalogue,  p.  333.)  Hovus. 

Scalping  (Vol.  ii.,  p.220.). — W.  B.  D.  confounds 
beheading  with  scalping.  In  the  American  war 
in.any  British  soldiers,  it  was  said,  walked  about 
without  their  scalps,  but  not  without  their  heads. 

Sandvicensis. 

iHt^renaitfOtiS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

No  one  branch  of  antiquarian  study  has  been  pur- 
sued with  greater  success  during  the  last  few  years 
than  that  of  Gothic  .“Architecture  ; and,  to  this  success, 
no  single  work  has  contributed  in  any  proportion  equal 
to  that  of  the  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Grecian,  Roman, 
Italian,  and  Gothic  Architecture.  Since  the  year  1836,  in 
which  this  work  first  appeared,  no  fewer  than  four  large 
editions,  each  an  improvement  upon  its  predecessor, 
have  been  called  for  and  exhausted.  The  fifth  edition 
is  now  before  us;  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  meet,  as 
it  deserves,  the  same  extended  patronage  and  success. 
"When  we  announce  that  in  this  fifth  edition  the  text 
has  been  considerably  augmented  by  the  enlargement 
of  many  of  the  old  articles,  as  well  as  by  the  addition 
of  many  new  ones,  among  which  Professor  Willis  has 
embodied  a great  part  of  his  Architectural  Nomen- 
clature of  the  Middle  Ayes;  that  the  number  of  wood- 
cuts  has  been  increased  from  eleven  hundred  to  seventeen 


hundred ; and  lastly,  that  the  Index  has  been  rendered 
far  more  complete,  by  including  in  it  the  names  of 
places  mentioned,  and  the  foreign  synonymes  ; we  have 
done  more  to  show  its  increased  value  than  any  mere 
words  of  commendation  would  express.  While  the 
only  omission  that  has  been  made,  namelyj  that  of  the 
utensils  and  ornaments  of  the  Mediajval  Church  (with 
the  exception  of  the  few  such  as  altars,  credences,  pis- 
cinas, and  sedilias,  which  belong  to  architectural  struc- 
ture and  decoration),  is  a portion  of  the  work  which 
all  must  admit  to  have  been  foreign  to  a Glossary  of 
Architectural  Terms,  and  must  therefore  agree  to  have 
been  wisely  and  properly  left  ont.  The  work  in  its 
present  form  is,  we  believe,  unequalled  in  the  archi- 
tectural literature  of  Europe,  for  the  amount  of  ac- 
curate information  which  it  furnishes,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  illustrations;  and  as  such,  therefore,  docs  the 
highest  credit  both  to  its  editor  and  to  its  publisher ; 
if,  indeed,  the  editor  and  publisher  be  not  identic.al. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Lewis,  of  125.  Fleet  Street,  has  com- 
menced a series  of  weekly  Book  Sales,  to  take  place 
every  Friday  during  the  months  of  October  and  No- 
vember, and  has  arranged  that  parties  sending  large  or 
small  parcels  of  books  for  sale  during  the  one  week, 
may  have  them  sold  on  the  Friday  in  the  week  fol- 
lowing. 

WT  have  received  the  following  Catalogues : — 
Bernard  Quaritch’s  (16.  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square) 
Catalogue  No.  19.  for  1850  of  Oriental  Literature, 
Manuscripts,  Theology,  Classics,  &c. ; John  Miller’s 
(43.  Chandos  Street)  Catalogue  No.  12.  for  1850  of 
History,  Antiquities,  Heraldry,  &c.,  and  Conchology, 
Geology,  and  other  popular  Sciences. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PUKCH.iSE. 

An  early  Edition  of  the  History  of  Jack  and  the  Giants. 
Odd  Volumes. 

Turner’s  Sacred  History.  Vol.  HI.  First  Edition.  8vo. 

***  Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free, 
Jito  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bell,  Publisher  of  “NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,”  18G.  Fleet  Street. 


ta  Corrc^iimilfEnt^. 

Volume  the  First  of  Notes  and  Queries,  with 
Title-page  and  very  copious  Index^  is  now  ready,  price 
9s.  Gel.,  hound  in  clotJc,  and  may  he  had,  hy  order,  of  all 
Booksellers  and  Newsmen, 

The  Monthly  Part  for  September,  being  the  Fotirth  of 
Vol.  II.,  is  also  now  ready,  price  Is. 

Notes  and  Queries  may  be  procured  hy  the  Trade  at 
noon  on  Friday  : so  that  our  country  Suhscrihers  ought  to 
experience  no  difficidty  in  receiving  it  regularly.  Many 
of  the  country  Booksellers  are  probably  not  yet  aware  of 
this  arrangement,  which  enables  them  to  receive  Copies  in 
their  Saturday  parcels. 

As  the  Suggestion  we  threw  out  in  our  last  week^s  Paper 
of  publishing  U7i  extra  Number  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
off  our  accumulation  of  Replies,  seems  to  have  given 
general  satisfaction,  we  shall,  on  Saturday  next,  issue  a 
Double  Number,  to  he  devoted  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to 
Replies. 
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HE  QUAETERLY  REVIEW, 

No.  CLXXIV.,  is  published  THIS  DAY. 

CONTENTS : 

I.  TICKNOR’S  HISTORY  OF  SPANISH  LITERA- 
TURE. 

II.  CHURCH  AND  EDUCATION  IN  WALES, 
m.  FORMS  OF  SALUTATION. 

IV.  SIBERIA  AND  CALIFORNIA. 

V.  MURE  ON  THE  LITERATURE  OF  GREECE. 

VI.  METROPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPLY. 

VII.  ANECDOTES  OF  THE  PROVISIONAL  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

VIII.  COCHRANE’S  YOUNG  ITALY. 

IX.  LAST  DAYS  OF  LOUIS-PHILIPPE. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


Published  this  day  Saturday,  October  1 2th, 

K WIGHT’S  PICTORIAL  SHAKSPEARE. 

The  NATIONAL  EDITION.  Part  L,  coBtaining  The 
Tv/ci  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  with  Forty  Illustrations,  Price  Is, 
London  t Charles  Knight*  SO.  Fleet  Street, 

KNIGHT’S  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  THE  In- 
dustry OF  ALL  N.ATIONS.  Number  I.,  price  2d. 

KNIGHTS  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  LONDON. 

Number  L,  price  2d.  The  above  will  be  published  on  Saturday, 
November  2,  and  continued  Weekly. 

London  i Charle.s  Knight,  SO.  Fleet  Street. 

And  sold  by  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 

INDIA  OVERLAND  MAIL, ^DIORAMA, 

GALLERY  OF  ILLUSTRATION,  14,  Regent  Street, 
Waterloo  Piace.—A  Gigantic  Moving  Diorama  of  the  Route  of 
the  Overland  Mail  to  India,  exhibiting  the  following  Places, 
viz.,  Southampton  Docks,  Isle  of  Wight,  Osborne,  the  Needles, 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Berllngs,  Cintra,  the  Tagus,  Cape  Trafal- 
gar, Tarlfa,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  the 
Desert  of  Suez,  the  Central  Station,  Suez,  the  Red  Sea,  Aden, 
Ceylon,  Madras,  and  Calcutta— is  now  Open  Daily.  ««  Mornings 
at  Twelve  i Afternoons  at  Three  ; and  Evenings  at  Eight Ad- 

mission, l5.  ; Stalls,  2s,  6d.  | Reserved  Seats,  Bs.  Doors  open 
half  an  hour  before  each  Representation, 

On  the  1st  of  October,  No.  12,  price  65.,  nubUshed  Quarterly, 

rf^HE  JOURNAL  OF  SACRED  LITERA- 

4_  TURE.  Edited  by  John  Kitto,  D.D.j  F.S, A. 

Contents. 

Genesis  and  Geology, 

The  Bible  and  Josephus. 

On  the  Authorship  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Jewish  Comnjpntaries  on  Isaiah  Hi.  13— iiii. 

Voices  of  the  Night, 

On  the  Literal  Interpretation  of  Prophecy, 

Ramathaim  Znphim  and  Rachel’s  Sepulchre, 

The  Life  of  Hugh  Heugh,  D.D, 

Reconsidered  Texts. 

Mlscelianea, 

Correspondence.  — Notices  of  Books.  — Biblical  Intelligence.— 
List  of  Publications. 

London  s Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationer’s  Hall  Court. 
Edinburgh  ; Oliver  and  Boyd.  Dublin:  J.  Robertson,  Graf- 
ton Street. 

Second  Kdition,  with  Illustrations,  12mo.,  3^.  cloth, 

The  bell  : its  Origin,  History,  and  Uses. 

By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Gatty,  Vicar  of  Ecclesdeld. 

A new  and  revised  edition  of  a very  varied,  learned,  and 
amusing  essay  on  the  subject  of  halls,”— Spectator. 

George  Bell,  186.  Fleet  Street, 
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In  a note  on  the  second  passage,  Mr.  Wright 
quotes  a statute  of  Edw.  III.,  in  which  certain 
malefactors  are  classed  together  “ qui  soiit  ap- 
pellez  Roherdesmen,  ^Vastours,  et  Dragelatche  ; ” 
and  on  the  first  he  quotes  two  curious  instances  in 
which  the  name  is  applied  in  a similar  manner, — 
one  from  a Latin  song  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. : 

“ Competenter  per  Robert,  robbur  designatur; 
Robertus  excoriat,  extorqiiet,  et  minatiir, 

Vir  quicunepte  rahidus  consors  est  Roberto."  j 

It  seems  not  impossible  that  we  have  in  these  | 
passages  a trace  of  some  forgotten  mythical  per- 
sonage. “ Whitaker,”  says  Mr.  Wright,  “ supposes, 
without  any  reason,  the  ‘Roberde’s  knaves’  to  be 
‘ Robin  Hood’s  men.’  ” (Vol.  ii.  p.  506.)  It  is  j 
singular  enough,  however,  that  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Henry  HI.  we  find  the  term  ‘ consors  Roberto’ 
applied  generally,  as  designating  any  common  thief 
or  robber;  and  without  asserting  that  there  is  any  j 
direct  allusion  to  “ Robin  Hood’s  men  ” in  tlie  ex- 
pression “Roberdes  knaves,”  one  is  tempted  to 
ask  whence  the  hero  of  Sherwood  got  his  own 
name  ? 

Grimm  {Deutsche  MythoL,  p.  472.)  has  suggested 
that  Robin  Hood  may  be  connected  with  an  eiiually 
fiimous  namesake,  Robin  Goodfellow  ; and  that  he 
may  have  been  so  called  from  the  hood  or  hoodi- 
kin,  which  is  a well-known  characteristic  of  the 
mischievous  elves.  I believe,  however,  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  “Robin  Hood”  is  a cor- 
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ruption  of  “ Robin  o’  th’  Wood”  equivalent  to 
“ silvaticus”  or  “wildman” — a termwhicli,  as  we 
learn  from  Ordericus,  was  generally  given  to  those 
Saxons  who  fled  to  the  woods  and  morasses,  and 
long  held  them  against  their  Norman  enemies. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  “ Robin  o’  the  Wood” 
may  have  been  a general  name  for  any  such  out- 
laws as  these ; and  that  Robin  Hood,  as  well  as 
‘‘  Roberd  the  Robbere”  may  stand  for  some  earlier 
and  forgotten  hero  of  Saxon  tradition.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  “Robin”  is  the  Norman  diminutive 
of  “Robert;”  and  that  the  latter  is  the  name  by 
which  we  should  have  expected  to  find  the  doings 
of  a Saxon  hero  commemorated.  It  is  true  that 
Norman  and  Saxon  soon  came  to  have  their  feel- 
ings and  traditions  in  common ; but  it  is  not  the 
less  curious  to  find  the  old  Saxon  name  still  tradi- 
tionally applied  by  the  people,  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  from  the  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman. 

Whether  Robin  Goodfellow  and  his  German 
brother  “ Kneeht  Ruprecht  ” are  at  all  connected 
with  Robin  Hood,  seems  very  doubtful.  The 
plants  which,  both  in  England  and  in  Germany, 
are  thus  named,  appear  to  belong  to  the  elf  rather 
than  to  the  outlaw.  The  wild  geranium,  called 
“ Herb  Robert  ” in  Gerarde’s  time,  is  known  in 
Germany  as  “ Ruprecht’s  Kraut.”  “ Poor  Robin,” 
“ Ragged  Robin,”  and  “ Robin  in  the  Hose,”  pro- 
j bably  all  commemorate  the  same  “ merry  wan- 
I derer  of  the  night.”  Richard  John  King. 


ON  A PASSAGE  IN  “ THE  MERRY  WIVES  OP  WINDSOR,” 
AND  ON  CONJECTURAL  EMENDATION. 

The  late  Mr.  Baron  Field,  in  his  Conjectures  on 
some  Obscure  and  Corrupt  Passages  of  Shah- 
spear  e,  published  in  the  “ Shakspeare  Society’s 
Papers,”  vol.  ii.  p.  47.,  has  the  following  note  on 
! The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  ii.  Sc.  2. : — 

“ ‘ Fahtaff.  I myself  sometimes,  having  the  fear  of 
1 heaven  on  the  left  hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in 
I my  necessity,  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch  ; 

I and  yet  you,  you  rogue,  will  ensconce  your  rags,  your 
i cat-a-mountain  looks,  your  red-lattice  phrases,  and 
your  bold-bcating  oaths,  under  the  shelter  of  your 
honour.’ 

“ Pistol,  to  whom  this  was  addressed,  was  an  ensign, 
and  therefoi’e  rags  can  hardly  bear  the  ordinary  inter- 
pretation. A rag  is  a beggarly  fellow,  but  that  will 
make  little  better  sense  here.  Associated  as  the  phrase 
is,  I think  it  must  mean  rages,  and  I find  the  word 
used  for  ragings  in  the  compound  hord-rags,  border- 
ragings  or  incursions,  in  Spenser’s  Fairy  Queen,  ii.  x. 
63.,  and  Culin  Clout,  v.  315.” 

Having  on  one  occasion  found  that  a petty  lar- 
ceny committed  on  the  received  text  of  the  poet, 
by  taking  away  a superfluous  h,  made  all  clear, 
perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to  restore  the  abstracted 
letter,  which  had  only  been  misplaced  .and  read 
brags,  with,  I trust,  the  like  success  ? Be  it  re- 


membered that  Pistol,  a braggadocio,  is  made  up 
of  brags  and  slang ; and  for  that  reason  I would 
also  read,  with  Hanraer,  bull-baiting,  instead  of  the 
unmeaning  “ bold-heating  oaths.” 

I well  know  with  what  extreme  caution  conjec- 
tural emendation  is  to  be  exercised ; but  I cannot 
consent  to  carry  it  to  the  excess,  or  to  preserve  a 
vicious  reading,  merely  because  it  is  warranted  by 
the  old  copies. 

Regretting,  as  I do,  that  Mr.  Collier’s,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Knight’s,  edition  of  the  poet,  should  both 
be  disfigured  by  this  excess  of  caution,  I venture 
to  subjoin  a cento  from  George  Withers,  which  has 
been  inscribed  in  the  blank  leaf  of  one  of  them. 

“ Though  they  will  not  for  a better, 

Change  a syllable  or  letter. 

Must  the  Printer's  spots  and  stains 
Still  obscure  the  Poet’s  strains  ? 

Overspread  with  antique  rust. 

Like  whitewash  on  his  painted  bust. 

Which  to  remove  revived  the  grace 
And  true  expression  of  his  face. 

So,  when  I find  misplaced  B’s, 

I will  do  as  I shall  please. 

If  my  method  they  deride. 

Let  them  know  I am  not  tied, 

In  my  free’r  course,  to  chuse 
Such  strait  rules  as  they  would  use  ; 

Though  I something  mi.ss  of  might. 

To  express  his  meaning  quite. 

For  I neither  fear  nor  care 
What  in  this  their  censures  are ; 

If  the  art  here  used  be 
Their  dislike,  it  liketh  me. 

While  I linger  on  each  strain,! 

And  read,  and  read  it  o'er  again, 

I am  loth  to  part  from  thence. 

Until  I trace  the  poet’s  sense. 

And  have  the  Printer’s  errors  found, 

In  which  the  folios  abound.” 

Periergus  Bibliophilus. 

October.' 


iMtn0r 

Chaucer's  Damascene.  — Warton,  in  his  account 
of  the  physicians  who  formed  the  Library  of  the 
Doctor  of  Physic,  says  of  John  Damascene  that 
he  was  “ Secretary  to  one  of  the  caliidis,  wrote  in 
various  sciences  before  the  Arabians  had  entered 
Europe,  and  had  seen  the  Grecian  philosophers.” 
{History  of  Hnglish  Poetry,  Price’s  ed.,  ii.  204.) 
Mr.  Saunders,  in  his  book  entitled  Cabinet  Pic- 
tures of  English  Life,  “Chaucer,”  after  repeating 
the  very  words  of  this  meagre  account,  adds,  “ He 
was,  however,  more  famous  for  his  religious  than 
his  medical  writings  ; and  obtained  for  his  elo- 
quence the  name  of  the  Golden-flowing.”  (p.  183.) 
Now  Mr.  Saunders  certainly,  whatever  Warton 
did,  has  confounded  Damascenus,  the  physician, 
with  J ohannes  Damascenus  Chrysorrhoas,  “ the 
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last  of  the  Greek  Fathers,”  (Gibbon,  iv.  472.) 
a voluminous  writer  on  ecclesiastical  subjects,  but 
no  phy  sician,  and  therefore  not  at  all  likely  to  be 
found  among  the  books  of  Chaucer’s  Doctour, 

“ Whose  studie  was  but  litel  on  the  Bible.” 
Chaucer’s  Damascene  is  the  author  o(  Aplioi'ismo- 
rum  Liber,  and  of  MedichuB  Tkerapenticoi,V\hv\\\i, 
Some  suppose  him  to  have  lived  in  the  ninth, 
others  in  the  eleventh  century,  a.  d.;  and  this  is 
about  all  that  is  known  about  him.  (See  Biogra- 
phic Unicerselle,  s.  v.)  Ed.  S.  Jackson. 

Long  Friday,  meaning  of.  — C.  Knight,  in  his 
Pictorial  Shalspeare,  explains  Mrs.  Quickly’s 
phrase  in  Henry  the  Fourth  — “ ’ Tis  a long 
loan  for  a poor  lone  woman  to  bear,” — by  the 
synonym  : asserting  that  long  is  still  used  in 

the  sense  of  great,  in  the  north  of  England ; and 
quoting  the  Scotch  proverb,  “ Between  you  and 
the  long  day  be  it,”  where  we  talk  of  the  great 
day  of  judgment.  May  not  this  be  the  meaning 
of  the  name  Long  Friday,  which  was  almost  in- 
variably used  by  our  Saxon  forefathers  for  what 
we  now  call  Good  Friday?  The  commentators 
on  the  Prayer  Book,  who  all  confess  themselves 
ignorant  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  term,  absurdly 
suggest  that  it  was  so  called  from  the  great  length 
of  the  services  on  that  day ; or  else,  from  the 
length  of  the  fast  which  preceded.  Surely,  The 
Great  Friday,  the  Friday  on  which  the  great  work 
of  our  redemption  was  completed,  makes  better 
sense  ? T.  E.  L.  L. 

Hip,  hip,  Hurrah ! — Originally  a war  cry, 
adopted  by  the  stormers  of  a German  town, 
wherein  a great  many  Jews  had  taken  their 
refuge.  The  place  being  sacked,  they  were  all 
put  to  the  sword,  under  the  shouts  of,  Hierosolyma 
est  perdita  ! From  the  first  letter  of  those  words 
(if.  e.  p.')  an  exclamation  was  contrived.  We 
little  think,  when  the  red  wine  sparkles  in  the  cup, 
and  soul-stirring  toasts  are  applauded  by  our 
Hip,  hip,  hurrah  ! that  we  record  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  cruelty  of  Christians  against  the 
chosen  people  of  God.  Janus  Dousa. 

Under  the  Rose  (Vol.  i.,  p.  214.).  — Near  Zand- 
poort,  a village  in  the  vicinity  of  Ilaarlem,  Prince 
AVilliain  of  Orange,  the  third  of  his  name,  had  a 
favourite  hunting-seat,  called  after  him  the  Prin- 
cenbosch,  now  more  generally  known  under  the 
designation  of  the  Kruidberg.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  these  grounds  there  was  a little  summer- 
house, making  part,  if  I recollect  rightly,  of  an 
Amsterdam  burgomaster’s  country  place,  who 
resided  there  at  the  times  I speak  of.  In  this  pa- 
vilion, it  is  said,  and  beneath  a stucco  rose,  being 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  ceiling,  William  III. 
communicated  the  scheme  of  his  intended  invasion 
in  England  to  the  two  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam 
there  present.  You  know  the  result. 

Can  the  expression  of  “ being  under  the  rose  ” 
date  from  this  occasion,  or  was  it  merely  owing  to 
coincidence  that  such  an  ornament  protected,  as  it 
were,  the  mysterious  conversation  to  which  Eng- 
land owes  her  liberty,  and  Protestant  Christendom 
the  maintenance  of  its  rights  ? Janus  Dousa. 

Huls  te  Manpadt. 

Albanian  Literature.  — Bogdana,  Pietro,  Archi- 
vescovo  di  Scopia,  U Tnfallibile  Verita  della  Cat- 
tolica  Fede,  in  Venetia,  per  G.  Albrizzi,  mdxci,  is 
I think  much  older  than  any  Albanian  book  men- 
tioned by  Hobhouse.  The  same  additional  charac- 
ters ai'e  used  which  occur  in  the  later  publications 
of  the  Propaganda,  in  two  parts,  pp,  182.  162. 

F.  Q. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  QUERIES. 

1.  Has  anything  recently  transpired  which  could 
lead  bibliographers  to  form  an  absolute  decision 
with  regard  to  the  “unknown”  printer  who  used 
the  singular  letter  E which  is  said  to  have  oi'i- 
ginated  with  Finiguerra  in  1452  ? That  Mentelln 
was  the  individual  seems  scarcely  credible;  and 
there  is  a manifest  difference  between  his  type  and 
that  of  the  anonymous  printer  of  the  editio  princeps 
of  Rabanus  Maurus,  De  Universo,  the  copy  of 
which  work  (illuminated,  ruled,  and  rubricated) 
now  before  me  was  once  in  Ileber’s  possession ; 
and  it  exhibits  the  peculiar  letter  R,  which  re- 
sembles an  ill-formed  A,  destitute  of  the  cross 
stroke,  and  supporting  a round  0 on  its  reclined 
back.  (Panzer,  i.  78. ; Santander,  i.  240.) 

2.  Is  it  not  quite  certain  that  the  acts  and 
decrees  of  the  synod  of  Wiirtzburg,  held  in  the 
year  1452,  were  printed  in  that  city  previously  to 
the  publication  of  the  Breviarium  Herbipolense  in 
1479  ? The  letter  Q which  is  used  in  the  volume 
of  these  acts  is  remarkable  for  being  of  a double 
semilunar  shape ; and  the  type,  which  is  very 
Gothic,  is  evidently  the  same  as  that  employed  in 
an  edition  of  other  synodal  decrees  in  Germany 
about  the  year  1470. 

3.  When  and  where  was  the  Liber  de  Laudibus 
gloriosissime  Dei  genitricis  Marie  semper  Vuginis, 
by  Albertus  Magnus,  first  printed  ? I do  not 
mean  the  supposititious  work,  which  is  often  con- 
founded with  the  other  one;  but  that  which  is  also 
styled  Super  Evangelium  Missus  est  Queestiones. 
And  why  are  these  Questions  invariably  said  to  be 
230  in  number,  when  there  are  275  chapters  in 
the  book  ? Beughem  asserts  that  the  earliest 
edition  is  that  of  Milan  in  1489  (Vid.  Quetif  et 
Echard,  i.  176.),  but  what  I believe  to  be  a volume 
of  older  date  is  “sine  ulla  nota;”  and  a book- 
seller’s observation  respecting  it  is,  that  it  is  “very 
rare,  and  unknown  to  De  Bure,  Panzer,  Brunet, 
and  Dibdin.” 
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4.  Has  any  discovery  been  made  as  to  the  author 
of  the  extraordinary  4to.  tract,  Oracio  que.rulosa 
contra  Inuasores  Sacerdotum  f According  to  the 
Crevenna  Catalogue  (i.  85.),  the  work  is  “ ineonnu 

I k tous  les  bibliographes.”  Compare  Seemiller,  ii. 
162. ; but  the  copy  before  me  is  not  of  the  impres- 
sion described  by  him.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
at  signature  A iiiij  the  writer  declares,  “ nosti’is 
jam  temporibus  calchographiam,  hoc  est  impres- 
sioram  artem,  in  nobilissima  Vrbanie  germe 
Maguncia  fuisse  repertam.” 

5.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  either  carelessness  or 
a love  of  conjectures  was  the  source  of  Chevillier’s 

i mistake,  not  corrected  by  Greswell  {^Annals  of 
Paris.  Typog.,  p.  6.),  that  signatures  were  first 
introduced,  anno  1476,  by  Zarotus,  the  printer,  at 
Milan  ? They  may  doubtless  be  seen  in  the  Opus 
Alexandride  Ales  super  tertium  Sententiarum,  V enet. 
1475,  a book  which  supplies  also  the  most  ancient 
instance  I have  met  with  of  a “ Registrum  Char- 
tarum.”  Signatures,  however,  bad  a prior  exist- 
ence ; for  they  appear  in  the  Mammetractus  printed 
at  Beron  Minster  in  1470  (Meerman,  ii.  28.; 
Kloss,  p.  192.),  but  they  were  omitted  in  the  im- 
pression of  1476.  Dr.  Cotton  {Typ.  Oaz.,  p. 66.), 
Mr.  Horne  (lutrod.  to  Bibliog.,  i.  187.  317),  and 
many  others,  wrongly  delay  the  invention  or  adop- 
tion of  them  till  the  year  1472. 

6.  Is  the  edition  of  the  Fasciculus  Temporum, 
set  forth  at  Cologne  by  Nicolaus  de  Schlettstadt 
in  1474,  altogether  distinct  from  that  which  is  con- 
fessedly “ omnium  prima,”  and  which  was  issued 
by  Arnoldus  Ther  Huernen  in  the  same  year  ? 
If  it  be,  the  copy  in  the  Lambeth  library,  bearing 
date  1476,  and  entered  in  pp.  1 , 2.  of  Dr.  Maitland’s 
very  valuable  and  accurate  List.,  must  appertain  to 
the  third,  not  the  second,  impression.  To  the 
latter  this  Louvain  reprint  of  1476  is  assigned  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Dr.  Kloss  (p.  127.), 
but  there  is  an  error  in  the  remark  that  the  “ Ta- 
bula” prefixed  to  the  editio  princeps  is  comprised 
in  eight  leaves,  for  it  certainly  consists  of  nine. 

7.  Where  was  what  is  probably  a copy  of  the 

i second  edition  of  the  Catena  Aurea  of  Aquinas 

! printed  ? The  folio  in  question,  which  consists  of 

I 41 7 unnumbered  leaves,  is  an  extremely  fine  one, 
and  I should  say  that  it  is  certainly  of  German 
origin.  Seemiller  (i.  117.)  refers  it  to  Esslingen, 
and  perhaps  an  acquaintance  with  its  water-marks 
would  afford  some  assistance  in  tracing  it.  Of 
these  a rose  is  the  most  common,  and  a strigilis 
may  be  seen  on  folio  61 . It  would  be  difficult  to 
persuade  the  proprietor  of  this  volume  that  it  is 
of  so  modern  a date  as  1474,  the  year  in  which 
what  is  generally  called  the  second  impression  of 
this  work  appeared. 

8.  How  can  we  best  account  for  the  mistake 
relative  to  the  imaginary  Bologna  edition  of 
Ptolemy’s  Co.smograpliy  in  1 462,  a copy  of  which 

I was  in  the  Colbert  library  ? (Lenglet  du  Fresnoy, 


Meth.  pour  etud.  I'Hist.,  iii.  8.,  a Paris,  1735.) 
That  it  was  published  previously  to  the  famous 
Mentz  Bible  of  this  date  is  altogether  impiossibie  ; 
and  was  the  figure  6 a misprint  for  8 ? or  should 
we  attempt  to  subvert  it  into  9 ? The  editio 
princeps  of  the  Latin  version  by  Angelus  is  in 
Roman  letter,  and  is  a very  handsome  specimen  of 
Vicenza  typography  in  1475,  when  it  was  set  forth 
“ab  Hermano  Leuilapide,”  alias  Hermann  Lich- 
tenstein. 

9.  If  it  be  true,  as  Dr.  Cotton  remarks  in  his 
excellent  Typographical  Gazetteer,  p.  22.,  that  a 
press  was  erected  at  Augsburg,  in  the  monastery  of 
SS.  Ulric  and  Afra,  in  the  year  1472,  and  that 
Anthony  Sorg  is  believed  to  have  been  the  printer, 
why  should  we  be  induced  to  assent  to  the  validity 
of  Panzer’s  supposition  that  N ider’s  Formicarius 
did  not  make  its  appearance  there  until  1480?  It 
would  seem  to  be  more  than  doubtful  that  Cologne 
can  boast  of  having  produced  the  first  edition, 
A.D.  147f-;  and  it  may  be  reasonably  asserted, 
and  an  examination  of  the  book  will  abundantly 
strengthen  the  idea,  that  the  earliest  impression 
is  that  which  contains  this  colophon,  in  which  I 
would  dwell  upon  the  word  “ editionem  ” (well 
known  to  the  initiated)  : “ Explicit  quintus  ac 
totus  formicarii  liber  uxta  editionem  fratris 
lohannis  Nider,”  &c.,  “ Impressum  Auguste  per 
Anthonium  Sorg.” 

10.  In  what  place  and  year  was  Wilhelmi  Sum- 
ma  Viciorum  first  printed  ? Fabricius  and  Cave 
are  certainly  mistaken  when  they  say  Colon.  1479. 
In  the  volume,  which  I maintain  to  be  of  greater 
antiquity,  the  letters  c and  t,  s and  t,  are  curiously 
united,  and  the  commencement  of  it  is  : “ Incipit 
summa  viciorum  seu  tractatus  moral’  edita  [sic]  a 
fratre  vilhelmo  episcopo  lugdunes.  ordinsq.  fratru 
predicator.”  The  description  given  by  Quetif  and 
Echard  (i.  132.)  of  the  primary  inqtression  of 
Perault’s  book  only  makes  a bibliomaniac  more 
anxious  for  information  about  it : “ in  Inc.  typ. 
absque  loco  anno  et  nomine  typographi,  sine 
numeris  reclamat.  et  majusculis.” 

11.  Was  Panormitan’s  Lectura  super  primo 
Decretalium  indubitably  issued  at  Venice,  prior  to 
the  1st  of  April,  1473  ? and  if  so,  does  it  contain 
in  the  colophon  these  lines  by  Zovenzonius,  which 
I transcribe  from  a noble  copy  bearing  this  date  ? 

“ Abbatis  pars  prima  notis  que  fulget  ahemis 
Est  vindelini  pressa  labore  itiei : 

Cuius  ego  iiigenium  de  vertice  palladis  ortuin 
Crediderim.  veniam  tu  mibi  spira  dabis.’’ 

12.  Is  it  not  unquestionable  that  Ileroldt’s 
Promptuarium  Exemplorum  was  published  at  least 
as  early  as  his  Sermones  f The  type  in  both  works 
is  clearly  identical,  and  the  imprint  in  the  latter, 
at  the  end  of  Serm.  cxxxvi.,  vol.  ii.,  is  Colon. 
1474,  an  edition  unknown  to  very  nearly  all 
bibliographers.  For  instance.  Panzer  and  Denis 
commence  with  that  of  Rostock,  in  1476  ; Laire 
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with  that  of  Cologne,  1478 ; and  Maittaire  with 
that  of  Nuremberg,  in  1480.  Different  state- 
ments liave  been  made  as  to  the  precise  period 
when  this  humble- minded  writer  lived.  Alta- 
mura  Domin.,  pp.  147.  500.)  places  him 

in  tlie  year  1400.  Quetif  and  Echard  (i.  762.), 
Fabricius  and  Mansi  (Bibl.  Med.  et  inf.  Latin.), 
prefer  1418,  on  the  unstable  ground  of  a testimony 
supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  the  author  him- 
self; for  whatever  confusion  or  depravation  may 
have  been  introduced  into  subsequent  impressions, 
the  eduio  princeps,  of  which  I have  spoken,  does 
not  present  to  our  view  the  alleged  passage,  viz., 

“ h Christo  autem  transacti  sunt  milleqvxidringenti 
decern  et  octo  anni,”  but  most  plainly,  “ M.cccc. 
& liij.  anni.”  (<S‘er»n  Ixxxv.,  tom.  il.)  To  this  j 
same  “Discipulus”  Oudin  (iii.  2654.),  and  Gerius  i 
in  the  Appendix  to  Cave  ([)•  187.),  attribute  the  j 
Speculorum  Exemplorum,  respecting  which  1 have  i 
before  proposed  a Query  ; but  I am  convinced  that 
they  have  confounded  the  Speculum  with  the 
Promptuarium.  The  former  was  first  printed  at 
Deventer,  a.  d.  1481,  and  the  compiler  of  it  enters 
upon  his  prologue  in  the  following  striking  style  ; 

“ Impressoria  arte  jamdudum  longe  lateque  per 
orbem  diffusa,  midtij)licatisque  libris  quarum- 
cunque  fere  materiarum,”  &c.  He  then  expresses 
his  surprise  at  the  want  of  a good  collection  of 
Exempla  ; and  why  should  we  determine  without 
evidence  that  he  must  have  been  Heroldus  ? 

R.  G. 


Fairfax’s  tasso. 

In  a copy  of  Fairfax’s  Qodfreij  of  Bulloigne,  ed. 
1600  (the  first),  which  I possess,  there  occurs  a 
very  curious  variorum  reading  of  the  first  stanza 
of  the  first  book.  The  stanza,  as  it  is  given  by 
Mr.  Knight  in  his  excellent  modern  editions,  reads 
thus : 

“ The  sacred  armies  and  the  godly  knight, 

That  the  great  sepulchre  of  Christ  did  free, 

I sing;  much  wrought  his  valour  and  foresight. 

And  in  that  glorious  war  much  suffer’d  he; 

In  vain  ’gainst  him  did  hell  oppose  her  might, 

In  vain  the  Turks  and  iMorians  armed  be ; 

His  soldiers  wild,  to  brawls  and  mutines  prest, 
Reduced  he  to  peace,  so  heaven  him  blest.” 

By  holding  up  the  leaf  of  my  copy  to  the  light, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  stanza  stood  originally  as 
given  above,  but  a cancel  slip  printed  in  precisely 
the  same  type  as  the  rest  of  the  book  gives  the  I'ol- 
lowiug  elegant  variation  ; 

“ I sing  the  wane  made  in  the  Holy  Land, 

And  the  Great  Chiefe  that  Chi'ist’s  great  tomhe  did 
free  : 

Much  wrought  he  with  his  wit,  much  with  his  hand, 
Much  in  that  braue  atchieument  suffred  hce : 


In  vaine  doth  hell  that  Man  of  God  withstand, 

In  vaine  the  worlds  great  princes  armed  bee ; 

For  heau’n  him  fauour’d  ; and  he  brought  againe 
Vnder  one  standard  all  his  scatt’red  traine.” 

Queries.  — 1.  Does  the  above  variation  occur  in 
any  or  many  other  copies  of  the  edition  of  1600? 

2.  Which  reading  is  followed  in  the  second  old 
edition  ? T N. 

Demerary,  September  11.  1850. 


JHtnor  caucrtcS. 

Jeremy  Taylors  Ductor  Duhitantium. — Book  1. 
chap.  2.  Rule  8.  § 14. — 

“ If  he  (the  judge)  see  a stone  thrown  at  his  brother 
judge,  as  happened  at  Ludlow,  not  many  years  since.” 

(The  first  ed.  was  published  in  1660).  Does  any 
other  cotemporary  writer  mention  this  circum- 
stance ? or  is  there  any  published  register  of  the 
assizes  of  that  time  ? 

md.  Chap.  2.  Rule  3.  § 32. — 

“ The  filthy  gingran.” 

Apparently  a drug  or  herb.  Can  it  be  identified, 
or  its  etymology  pointed  out  ? 

Ibid.  §.50. — 

“ That  a virgin  should  conceive  is  so  possible  to 
God’s  power,  that  it  is  possible  in  nature,  say  the 
Arabians.” 

Can  authority  for  this  be  cited  from  the  ancient 
Arabic  writers  ? A.  T. 

First  Earl  of  Roscommon.  Can  you  or  any  of 
your  correspondents  put  me  on  any  plan  by  which 
I may  obtain  some  information  on  the  following 
subject  ? James  Dillon,  first  Earl  of  Roscommon, 
married  Helen,  daughter  of  Sir  Christopher  Barn- 
well, by  whom  he  had  seven  sons  and  six  daugh- 
ters ; their  names  were  Robert,  Lucas,  Thomas, 
Christopher,  George,  John,  Patrick.  Robert  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1641,  and  of  his  descendants 
and  those  of  Lucas  and  Patrick  I have  some 
accounts ; but  what  I want  to  know  is,  who  are  the 
descendants  of  Thomas  (particularly),  or  of  any 
of  the  other  three  sons  ? 

Lodge,  in  his  Peerage,  very  kindly  kills  all  the 
sons,  Patrick  included  ; but  it  appears  that  he  did 
not  depart  this  life  until  he  had  left  issue,  from 
whom  the  late  Earl  had  his  origin.  If  Lodge  is 
thus  wrong  in  one  case,  he  may  be  in  others,  and 
I have  reason  to  believe  that  Thomas  left  a son 
settled  in  a place  in  Ireland  called  Portlick. 

Francis. 

St.  Cutlihert. — The  body  of  St.  Cuthbert,  as  is 
well  known,  had  many  wanderings  before  it  found 
a magnificent  resting-place  at  Durham.  Now,  in 
an  anonymous  History  of  the  Cathedi'ol  Church  of  j 
Durham,  without  date,  we  have  a very  particuLar  | 
account  of  the  defacement  of  the  shrine  of  St.  ! 
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Cuthbert,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  body 
was  found  “ lying  whole,  uncorrupt,  with  his  face 
bare,  and  his  beard  as  of  a fortnight’s  gi-owth,  with 
all  the  vestments  about  him  as  he  accustomed  to 
say  mass  withal.”  The  vestments  are  described 
as  being  “ fresh,  safe,  and  not  consumed.”  The 
visitors  “commanded  him  to  be  carried  into  the 
E-evestry,  till  the  king’s  pleasure  concerning  him 
was  further  known  ; and  upon  the  receipt  thereof 
the  prior  and  monks  buried  him  in  the  ground 
under  the  place  where  his  shrine  was  exalted.” 
Now,  there  is  a tradition  of  the  Benedictines  (of 
whose  monastery  the  cathedral  was  part)  that  on 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  the  monks,  who  were 
apprehensive  of  further  violence,  removed  the 
body  in  the  night-time  from  the  place  where  it 
had  been  buried  to  some  other  part  of  the  build- 
ing. This  spot  is  known  only  to  three  persons, 
brothers  of  the  order ; and  it  is  said  that  there  are 
three  persons  who  have  this  knowledge  now,  as 
communicated  from  previous  generations. 

But  a discovery  was  made  in  1827  of  the  remains 
of  a body  in  the  centre  of  the  spot  where  the  shrine 
stood,  with  various  relics  of  a very  early  period, 
and  it  was  asserted  to  be  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert. 
This,  however,  has  not  been  universally  assented 
to,  and  Mr.  Akerman,  in  his  Archmological  Index, 
has  — 

“ The  object  commonly  called  St.  Cuthbert’s  Cross  ” 
(though  the  designation  has  been  questioned),  “found 
with  human  remains  and  other  relics  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Durham  in  1827.” — 
p.  144. 

There  does  seem  considerable  discrepancy  in  the 
statements  of  the  remains  found  in  1827  and  the 
body  deposited  1541. 

I will  conclude  with  asking.  Is  there  any  evi- 
dence to  confirm  the  tradition  of  the  Benedictines  ? 

J.  R.  N. 

Vavasour  of  Hasleivood.  — Bells  in  Churches. — 
It  is  currently  reported  in  Yorkshire  that  three 
curious  privileges  belong  to  the  chief  of  the 
ancient  Roman  Catholic  family  of  Vavasour  of 
Haslewood : 

1.  That  he  may  ride  on  horseback  into  York 
Minster. 

2.  That  he  may  specially  call  his  house  a 
castle. 

3.  That  he  may  toll  a bell  in  his  chapel,  not- 
withstanding any  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  bells 
in  places  of  worship  not  in  union  with  the  Church 
of  England. 

Is  there  any  foundation  for  this  report ; and 
what  is  the  real  story  ? Is  there  still  a law  against 
the  use  of  bells  as  a summons  to  divine  services 
except  in  churches  ? A.  G. 

Alteration  of  Title-pages. — Among  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  last  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  Re- 


views, is  one  which  replies  to  certain  criticisms  on 
a work.  One  of  these  criticisms  was  a stricture 
upon  its  title.  The  author  states  that  the  re- 
viewer had  a presentation  copy,  and  ought  to  have 
inquired  into  the  title  under  which  the  book  was 
sold  to  the.  public  before  be  animaverted  upon  the 
connexion  between  the  title  and  the  work.  It 
seems  then  that,  in  this  instance,  the  author 
furnished  the  Reviews  with  a title-page  differing 
from  that  of  the  body  of  his  impression,  and 
thinks  he  has  a right  to  demand  that  the  reviewers 
should  suppose  such  a circumstance  probable 
enough  to  make  it  imperative  upon  them  to  in- 
quire what  the  real  title  was.  Query,  Is  such  a 
practice  common  ? Can  any  of  your  readers  pro- 
duce another  instance  ? M. 

Weights  for  Weighing  Coins. — A correspondent 
wishes  to  know  at  what  period  weights  were  intro- 
duced for  weighing  coins. 

He  has  met  with  two  notices  on  the  subject  in 
passages  of  Cottonian  manuscripts,  and  would  be 
glad  of  further  information. 

In  a MS.  Chronicle,  Cotton.  Otho  B.  xlv. — 

“1418.  Novae  bilances  instituuntur  ad  ponderanda 
aurea  Numismata.” 

In  anot  her  Cottonian  MS.,  Vi  tell.  A.  i.,  we 
read  — 

“ 1419.  Here  higan  gold  balancis.” 

H.E. 

Shunamitis  Poema.  — Who  was  the  author  of  a 
curious  small  8vo.  volume  of  179  pages  of  Latin 
and  English  poems,  commencing  with  “Shuna- 
mitis Poema  Stephani  Duck  Latine  reddltum?” 

The  last  verse  of  some  commendatory  verses 
prefixed  point  out  the  author  as  the  son  of  some 
well-known  character : 

“ And  sure  that  is  the  most  distinguish’d  fame, 
Which  vises  from  your  own,  not  father’s  name. 
London,  21  April,  1738.” 

My  copy  has  no  title-page ; a transcript  of  it 
would  oblige  E.  D. 

Lachrymatories.  — In  many  ancient  places  of 
sepulture  we  find  long  narrow  phials  which  are 
called  lachrymatories,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
been  receptacles  for  tears : can  you  inform  me  on 
what  authority  this  supposition  rests?  J.  H.  C. 

Egg-cups  used  by  the  Romans.  — That  the  Ro- 
mans used  egg-cups,  and  of  a shape  very  similar 
to  our  own,  the  ruins  at  Pompeii  and  other  places 
afford  ocular  demonstration.  Can  you  tell  me 
by  what  name  they  called  them  ? J.  H.  C. 

Sir  Oliver  Chamberlaine.  — In  Miss  Lefanu’s 
ISIemoirs  of  Mrs.  Frances  Sheridan,  the  celebrated 
authoress  of  Sidney  Biddulph,  Nourjahad,  and 
The  Discovery,  and  mother  of  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  it  is  stated  tliat  “her  grandfather,  Sir 
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Oliver  Chamberlaine,  ” was  an  “ English  baronet.” 
The  absence  of  his  name  in  any  of  the  Baronetages 
induces  the  supposition,  however,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived only  the  honour  of  knighthood;  and  the 
connexion  of  his  son  with  Dublin,  that  the  state- 
ment of  Whitelaw  and  Walsh,  in  their  history  of 
that  city,  maybe  more  correct, — viz.  that  “Sir 
Oliver  Chamberlaine  was  descended  from  a re- 
spectable English  family  that  had  been  settled  in 
Dublin  since  the  Reformation.”  I should  be  glad 
to  be  informed  on  this  point,  and  also  respecting 
the  paternity  of  this  Sir  Oliver,  who  is  not  only 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  progenitors  of  the 
Sheridans,  but  also  of  Dr.  William  Chamberlaine, 
the  learned  author  of  the  Almdgment  of  the  Laws 
of  Jamaica,  which  he  for  some  time  administered, 
as  one  of  the  judges  in  that  island;  and  of  his 
grandson,  the  brave,  but  ill-fated.  Colonel  Cham- 
berlaine, aide-de-camp  to  the  j>resident  Bolivar. 

J.  R.  W. 

October  10.  1850. 

Meletetichs. — In  Boyle’s  Occasional  Iteflections 
(ed.  1669),  he  uses  the  word  7neleteticks  (pp.  8.  38.) 
to  express  the  “ way  and  kind  of  meditation”  he 
“would  persuade.”  Was  this  then  a new  word 
coined  by  him,  and  has  it  been  used  by  any  other 
writer  ? P.  H.  F. 

Luther  s Hymns. — “ In  the  midst  of  life  we  are 
in  death,”  &c.,  in  the  Burial  Service,  is  almost 
identical  with  one  of  Luther’s  hymns,  the  words 
and  music  of  which  are  frequently  closely  copied 
from  older  sources.  Whence  ? F.  Q. 

“ Pair  of  Twises."  — What  was  the  article, 
carried  by  gentlemen,  and  called  by  Boyle  (R.  B.), 
in  his  Occasional  Reflections  (edit.  1669,  p.  180.), 
“ a pair  of  twises,”  out  of  which  he  drew  a little 
penknife  ? P.  H.  F. 

Countermarks  on  Roman  Coin. — Several  coins 
in  my  cabinet  of  Tiberius,  Trajan,  &c.  bear  the 
stamp  ncapr;  others  have  an  open  hand,  &c.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  the  reason  of  this  practice, 
and  what  they  denote.  E.  S.T. 


iKcpItcg. 

GAUDENTIO  DI  EUCCA. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  247.  298.) 

The  Memoirs  of  Sig.  Gaudentio  di  Lucca  have 
very  generally  been  ascribed  to  Bishop  Berkeley. 
In  Moser’s  Diary,  written  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century  (MS.  penes  me),  the  writer  says,  — 

“ I have  been  reading  Berkeley’s  amusing  account 
of  Sig,  Gaudentio.  What  an  excellent  system  of  patri- 
archal government  is  there  developed ! ” 

See  the  Retrospective  Review,  vol  iv.  p.  316., 


where  the  work  is  also  ascribed  to  the  celebrated 
Bishop  Berkeley.  Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

In  the  corrigenda  and  addenda  to  Kippis’s  Bio~ 
graphia  Rritannica,  prefixed  to  vol.  iii.  is  the  fol- 
lowing note,  under  the  head  of  Berkeley  : 

“ On  the  same  authority  [viz.,  that  of  Dr.  George 
Berkeley,  the  bishop’s  son,]  we  are  assured  that  his 
father  did  not  write,  and  never  read  through,  the  Ad- 
ventures  of  Signor  Gaudentio  di  Lucca,  Upon  this 
head,  the  editor  of  the  Biographia  must  record  himself 
as  having  exhibited  an  instance  of  the  folly  of  building 
facts  upon  the  foundation  of  conjectural  reasonings. 
Having  heard  the  book  ascribed  to  Bishop  Berkeley, 
and  seen  it  mentioned  as  his  in  catalogues  of  libraries, 
I read  over  the  work  again  under  this  impression,  and 
fancied  that  I perceived  internal  arguments  of  its  having 
been  written  by  our  excellent  prelate.  I was  even 
))leased  with  the  apprehended  ingenuity  of  ray  dis- 
coveries. But  the  whole  was  a mistake,  which,  whilst 
it  will  be  a warning  to  myself,  may  furnish  an  instruc- 
tive lesson  to  others.  At  the  same  time,  I do  not  re- 
tract the  character  which  I have  given  of  the  Adventures 
of  Signor  Gaudentio  di  Lucca.  Whoever  rvas  the  author 
of  that  performance,  it  does  credit  to  his  abilities  and 
to  his  heart.” 

After  this  decisive  testimony  of  Bishop  Berke- 
ley’s son,  accompanied  by  the  candid  confession  of 
error  on  the  part  of  the  editor  of  the  Biographia 
Britannica,  the  rumour  as  to  Berkeley’s  authorship 
of  Gaudentio  ought  to  have  been  finally  discredited. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  still  to  maintain  its  ground  : 
it  is  stated  as  probable  by  Dunlop,  in  his  History 
of  Fiction ; while  the  writer  of  a useful  Essay  on 
“ Social  Utopias,”  in  the  third  volume  of  Cham- 
bers's  Papers  for  the  People,  No.  18.,  treats  it  as 
an  established  fact.  L. 

In  addition  to  the  remarks  of  your  correspon- 
dent L.,  I may  state  that  the  first  edition  in 
1737,  8vo.,  contains  335  pages,  exclusive  of  the 
publisher's  address,  13  pages.  It  is  printed  for 
T.  Cooper,  at  the  Globe,  in  Paternoster  Row.  The 
second  edition  in  1748,  8vo.,  contains  publisher’s 
address,  12  pages ; the  work  itself  291  pages. 

I find  no  difference  between  the  two  editions, 
except  that  in  the  first  the  title  is  The  Memoirs 
of  Sigr.  Gaudentio  di  Lucca ; and  in  the  second. 
The  Adventures  of  Sigr.  Gaudentio  di  Lucca  ; and 
that  in  the  second  the  notes  are  subjoined  to  each 
page,  while  in  the  first  they  follow  the  text  in 
smaller  type,  as  Remarks  of  Sigr.  Rhedi.  The 
second  edition  is  — 

“ Printed  for  W.  Innys  in  Paternoster  Row,  and 
R.  Manby  and  H.  S.  Cox  on  Ludgate  Hill,  and  sold 
by  M.  Cooper  in  Paternoster  Row.” 

With  respect  to  the  author,  it  must  be  observed 
that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  justify  its 
being  attributed  to  Bishop  Berkeley.  Clara  Reeve, 
in  her  Progress  of  Romana,  1785,  8vo.,  mentions 
him  as  having  been  supposed  to  be  the  author  ; 
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but  her  authority  seems  only  to  have  been  the 
anonymous  writer  in  the  Gentleman! k Magazine, 
vol.  xlvii.  p.  13.,  referred  to  by  your  correspon- 
dent. The  author  of  an  elaborate  review  of  the 
work  in  the  Iteti'Oftpective  Review,  vol.  iv.,  advo- 
cates Bishop  Berkeley’s  claim,  but  gives  no  reasons 
■of  any  validity  ; and  merely  grounds  his  persua- 
sion upon  the  book  being  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  that  great  writer.  He  was,  however, 
at  least  bound  to  show  some  conformity  in  style, 
which  he  does  not  attempt.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  the  positive  denial  of  Dr.  George  Berkeley, 
the  bishop’s  son  (Kippis’s  Biog.  Brit.,  voL  iii., 
addenda  to  vol.  ii.),  which,  in  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  seems  to  be  quite  suffi- 
cient. 

In  a letter  signed  C.  H.,  Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  vii. 
p.  317.,  written  immediately  on  the  apj)earance  of 
the  work,  the  writer  observes  : — 

“ I should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  seen  the 
autlior’s  name  prefixed  to  it : however,  J am  of  opinion 
that  it  is  very  nearly  related  to  no  less  a hand  than  that 
which  has  so  often,  under  borrowed  names,  employed 
itself  to  amuse  and  trifle  mankind,  in  their  own  taste, 
out  of  their  folly  and  vices.” 

This  appears  to  point  at  Swift ; but  it  is  quite 
clear  that  he  could  not  be  the  author,  for  very 
obvious  reasons. 

A correspondent  of  the  Gent.  Mag.,  who  signs 
his  initials  W.  H.  (vol.  Iv.  part  2.  p.  757.),  states 
“on  very  good  authority”  that  the  author  was  — 

“ Barrington,  a Catholic  priest,  who  had  chambers 
in  Gray’s  Inn,  in  which  he  was  keeper  of  a library  for 
the  use  of  the  Romish  clergy.  Mr.  Barrington  wrote 
it  for  amusement,  in  a fit  of  the  gout.  He  began  it 
without  any  plan,  and  did  not  know  what  he  should 
write  about  when  he  put  pen  to  paper.  He  was  author 
of  several  pamphlets,  chiefly  anonymous,  particularly 
in  the  controversy  with  Julius  Bate  on  Elohim.” 

Of  this  circumstantial  and  sufficiently  positive 
attribution,  which  is  dated  October,  1785,  no  con- 
tradiction ever  appeared  that  I am  aware  of.  The 
person  intended  is  S.  Berington,  the  author  of — 

“ Dissertations  on  the  Mosaical  Creation,  Deluge, 
building  of  Babel,  and  Confusion  of  Tongues,  &c.” 
London:  printed  for  the  Author,  and  sold  by  C.  Davis 
in  Holborn,  and  T.  Osborn  in  Gray’s  Inn,  1750,  8vo., 
pages  466,  exclusive  of  introduction,  12  pages. 

On  comparing  Gaudentio  di  Lucca  with  this 
extremely  curious  work,  there  seems  a sufficient 
similarity  to  bear  out  the  statement  of  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  Gentleman' s Magazine,  W.  H. 
The  author  quoted  in  the  Remarks  of  Sigr.  Rliedi, 
and  in  the  Dissertations,  are  frequently  the  same, 
tmd  the  learning  is  of  the  same  cast  in  both.  In 
particular,  Bochart  is  repeatedly  cited  in  the  Re- 
marks and  in  the  Dissertations.  The  philosophical 
opinions  appear  likewise  very  similar. 

On  the  whole,  unless  some  strong  reason  can  be 


given  for  questioning  the  statement  of  this  cor- 
respondent of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  I con- 
ceive that  S.  Berington,  of  whom  I regret  that  so 
little  is  known,  must  be  considered  to  be  the 
author  of  The  Memoirs  of  Gaudentio  di  Lucca. 

Jas.  Ceosslet. 

Manchester,  October  7.  18S0. 


ENGELMANU’S  BIBLIOTHECA  SCRIPTOEUM  CLASSI- 
CORUM. 


(Vol.  ii.,  pp.  296.  312.) 

The  sort  of  defence,  explanation,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  called,  founded  upon  usage,  and  offered 
by  Another  Foreign  Bookseller,  is  precisely 
what  I wanted  to  get  out,  if  it  existed,  as  I sus- 
pected it  did. 

If  your  correspondent  be  accurate  as  to  Engel- 
mann,  it  appears  that  no  wrong  is  done  to  him  ; it 
is  only  the  public  which  is  mystified  by  a variety 
of  title-pages,  all  but  one  containing  a suppression 
of  the  truth,  and  the  one  of  which  I speak  con- 
taining more. 

I now  ask  you  to  put  in  parallel  columns  extracts 
from  the  title  given  by  Engelmann  with  the  sub- 
stitutes given  in  tliat  which  I received. 


“ Schriftsteller — welche 
vom  Jahre  1700  bis  zu 
Enfle  des  Jahres  1846  be- 
sonders  in  Deutschland 
gedruckt  worden  sind.” 


“ Classics  . . . that  have 
appeared  in  Germany  and 
the  adjacent  countries  up 
to  the  end  of  1846.” 


I do  not  think  it  fair  towards  Mr.  Engelmann, 
whose  own  title  is  so  true  and  so  precise,  to  take 
it  for  certain,  on  anonymous  authority,  that  he 
sanctioned  the  above  paraphrase.  According  to 
the  German,  the  catalogue  contains  works  from 
1700  to  1846,  published  especially  \n  Germany; 
meaning,  as  is  the  fact,  that  there  are  some  in  it 
published  elsewhere.  According  to  the  English, 
all  classics  printed  in  Germany,  and  all  the  ad- 
jacent countries,  in  all  times,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  catalogue.  I pass  over  the  implied  compli- 
ment to  this  country,  namely,  that  while  a true 
description  is  required  in  Germany,  a puff  both  in 
time  and  space  is  wanted  for  England.  I dwell 
on  the  injurious  effect  of  such  alterations  to  litera- 
ture, and  on  the  trouble  they  give  to  those  w'ho 
wish  to  be  accurate.  It  is  a system  I attack,  and 
not  individuals.  There  is  no  occasion  to  say  much, 
for  publicity  alone  will  do  what  is  wanted,  espe- 
cially when  given  in  a journal  which  falls  under 
the  eyes  of  those  engaged  in  research.  I hope 
those  of  your  contributors  who  think  as  I do,  will 
furnish  you  from  time  to  time  with  exposures ; if, 
as  a point  of  form,  a Query  be  requisite,  they  can 
always  end  with.  Is  this  right  ? 

A.  De  Morgan. 


October  14.  1850. 
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[ SHAKSPEARe’s  use  of  the  word  “ DELIGHTED,” 

I (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  113.  139.  200.  234.) 

I should  have  been  content  to  leave  the  question 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  delighted  as  it  stands 
in  your  columns,  my  motive,  so  kindly  appreciated 
by  hiR.  Singer,  in  raising  the  discussion  being,  by 
such  means  to  arrive  at  the  true  meaning  of  the 
i word,  but  that  the  remarks  of  L.  B.  L.  (p.  234.) 
recall  to  my  mind  a canon  of  criticism  which  I 
had  intended  to  communicate  at  an  earlier  period 
as  useful  for  the  guidance  of  commentators  in 
questions  of  this  nature.  It  is  as  follows  : — Mas- 
ter the  grammatical  construction  of  the  passage  in 
question  (if  from  a drama,  in  its  dramatic  and 
scenic  application),  deducing  therefrom  the  general 
sense,  before  you  attempt  to  amend  or  fix  the 
meaning  of  a doubtful  word. 

Of  all  writers,  none  exceed  Shakspeare  in  logical 
correctness  and  nicety  of  expression.  With  a 
vigour  of  thought  and  command  of  language  at- 
tained by  no  man  besides,  it  is  fiiir  to  conclude, 
that  he  would  not  be  guilty  of  faults  of  construc- 
tion such  as  would  disgrace  a school-boy’s  com- 
position ; and  yet  how  unworthily  is  he  treated 
when  we  find  some  of  his  finest  passages  vulgarised 
and  degraded  through  misapprehensions  arising 
from  a mere  want  of  that  attention  due  to  the 
very  least,  not  to  say  the  greatest,  of  writers. 
This  want  of  attention  (without  attributing  to  it 
such  fatal  consequences)  appears  to  me  evident  in 
L.  B.  L.’s  remai-ks,  ably  as  he  analyses  the  pas- 
sage. I give  him  credit  for  the  fiiith  that  enabled 
him  to  discover  a sense  in  it  as  it  stands ; but 
when  he  says  that  it  is  perfectly  intelligible  in  its 
natural  sense,  it  appears  to  me  that  he  cannot  be 
aware  of  the  innumerable  explanations  that  have 
been  offered  of  this  very  clear  passage.  The 
source  of  his  error  is  plainly  referable  to  the  cause 
I have  pointed  out. 

It  is  quite  true  that,  in  the  passage  referred  to, 
the  condition  of  the  body  before  and  after  death 
is  contrasted,  but  this  is  merely  incidental.  The 
natural  antithesis  of  “a  sensible  warm  motion”  is 
expressed  in  “a  kneaded  clod”  and  “cold  ob- 
struction ; ” but  the  terms  of  the  other  half  of  the 
passage  are  not  quite  so  well  balanced.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  the  contrasted  condition  of 
each,  but  the  separation  of  the  bo<ly  and  spirit — 
that  is,  death  — which  is  the  object  of  the  speaker’s 
contemplation.  Now  with  regard  to  the  meaning 
of  the  term  delighted,  L.  B.  L.  says  it  is  applied  to 
the  spirit  “ not  in  its  state  after  death,  but  during 
life."  I must  quote  the  lines  once  more  : — 

“ Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where; 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A kneaded  clod  ; and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,”  &c. 

And  if  I were  to  meet  with  a hundred  thousand 


passages  of  a similar  construction,  I am  confident 
they  would  only  confirm  the  view  that  the  spirit 
is  represented  in  the  then  present  state  as  at  the 
termination  of  the  former  clause  of  the  sentence. 
If  such  had  not  been  the  view  instinctively  taken 
by  all  classes  of  readers,  there  could  have  been  no 
difficulty  about  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

As  a proof  that  this  view  of  the  construction  is 
correct,  let  L.  B.  L.  substitute  for  “ delighted 
spirit,”  spij'it  no  longer  delighted,  and  he  will  find 
that  it  gives  precisely  the  sense  which  he  deduces 
from  the  passage  as  it  stands.  If  this  be  true,  then, 
according  to  his  view,  the  negative  and  affirmative 
of  a proposition  may  be  used  indifferently,  in  the 
same  time  and  eircumstances  giving  exactly  the 
same  meaning. 

Mr.  Singer  furnishes  another  instance  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  241.)  of  the  value  of  my  canon.  I think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  explanation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  eisell  is  con-ect ; but  if  it  were 
not,  my  way  of  reading  the  passage  in  which  it 
occurs  would  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
could  not  be  a river.  Drink  up  is  synonymous 
with  drink  off,  drink  to  the  dregs.  A child,  taking 
medicine,  is  urged  to  “ drink  it  up.”  The  idea  of 
the  passage  appears  to  be  that  each  of  the  acts 
should  go  beyond  the  last  preceding  in  extrava- 
gance : — 

“Woo’tweep?  Woo’t  fight?  Woo’tfast?  Woo’t  tear 
thyself? 

Woo’t  drink  up  eisell?” 

And  then  comes  the  climax  — “ eat  a crocodile  ? ” 
Here  is  a regular  succession  of  feats,  the  last  but 
one  of  which  is  sufficiently  wild,  though  not  un- 
heard of,  and  leading  to  the  crowning  extrava- 
gance. The  notion  of  drinking  up  a river  would 
be  both  unmeaning  and  out  of  place. 

Samuel  Hickson., 

September  18.  1850. 


THE  COLLAR  OF  ESSES. 

I shall  look  with  interest  to  the  documents  an- 
nounced by  Dr.  Rock  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  280.),  which  in 
his  mind  connect  the  Collar  of  Esses  with  the 
“ Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus”  of  the  Salisbury 
liturgy : but  hitherto  I have  found  nothing  in  any 
of  the  devices  of  livery  collars  that  partakes  of 
religious  allusion.  I am  well  aware  that  many 
of  the  collars  of  knighthood  of  modern  Europe, 
headed  by  the  proud  order  of  the  Saint  Esprit, 
display  sacred  emblems  and  devices.  But  the  livery 
collars  were  perfectly  distinct  from  collars  of 
knighthood.  The  latter,  indeed,  did  not  exist 
until  a subsequent  age  : and  this  was  one  of  the 
most  monstrous  of  the  popular  errors  which  I had 
to  combat  in  my  papers  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine. A Frenchman  named  Eavyn,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century,  published 
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a folio  book  on  Orders  of  Knighthood,  and, 
giving  to  many  of  them  an  antiquity  of  several 
centuries,  — often  either  fabulous  or  greatly  exag- 
gerated,— provided  them  all  with  imaginary  col- 
lars, of  which  he  exhibits  engravings.  M.  Favyn’s 
book  was  republished  in  English,  and  his  collars 
have  been  handed  down  from  that  time  to  this,  in 
all  our  heraldic  picture-books.  This  is  one  impor- 
tant warning  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  any  one 
who  undertakes  to  investigate  this  question.  From 
my  own  experience  of  the  difSculty  with  which 
the  mind  is  gradually  disengaged  from  precon- 
ceived and  prevailing  notions  on  such  points,  which 
it  has  originally  adopted  as  admitting  of  no  ques- 
tion, I know  it  is  necessary  to  provide  that  others 
should  not  view  my  arguments  through  a different 
medium  to  myself.  And  I cannot  state  too  dis- 
tinctly, even  if  I incur  more  than  one  repetition, 
that  the  Collar  of  Esses  was  not  a badge  of  knight- 
hood, nor  a badge  of  personal  merit ; but  it  was 
a collar  of  livery  ; and  the  idea  typified  by  livery 
was  feudal  dependence,  or  what  we  now  call  party. 
The  earliest  livery  collar  I have  traced  is  the 
French  order  of  cosses  de  geneste,  or  broomcods  : 
and  the  term  “ order,”  I beg  to  explain,  is  in  its 
primary  sense  exactly  equivalent  to  “ livery;  ” it 
was  used  in  France  in  that  sense  before  it  came  to 
be  applied  to  orders  of  knighthood.  Whether 
there  was  any  other  collar  of  livery  in  France,  or 
in  other  countries  of  Europe,  I have  not  hitherto 
ascertained ; but  I think  it  highly  probable  that 
there  was.  In  England  we  have  some  slight 
glimpses  of  various  collars,  on  which  it  would  be 
too  long  here  to  enter ; and  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that  there  were  only  two  of  the  kingls  livery,  the 
Collar  of  Esses  and  the  Collar  of  Roses  and  Suns. 
The  former  was  the  collar  of  our  Lancastrian  kings, 
the  latter  of  those  of  the  house  of  York.  The 
Collar  of  Roses  and  Suns  had  appendages  of  the 
heraldic  ensign  which  was  then  called  “ the  king’s 
beast,”  which  with  Edward  IV.  was  the  white  lion 
of  March,  and  with  Richard  III.  the  white  boar. 
When  Henry  VII.  resumed  the  Lancastrian  Collar 
of  Esses,  he  added  to  it  the  portcullis  of  Beaufort. 
In  the  former  Lancastrian  reigns  it  had  no  pen- 
dant, except  a plain  or  jewelled  ring,  usually  of 
the  trefoil  form.  All  the  pendant  badges  which  I 
have  enumerated  belong  to  secular  heraldry,  as  do 
the  roses  and  suns  which  form  the  Yorkist  collar. 
The  letter  S is  an  emblem  of  a somewhat  different 
kind ; and,  as  it  proves,  more  difficult  to  bring  to 
a satisfactory  solution  than  the  symbols  of  heraldic 
blazon.  As  an  initial  it  vvill  bear  many  interpreta- 
tions — it  may  be  said,  an  indefinite  number,  for 
every  new  QEdipus  has  some  fresh  conjecture  to 
propose.  And  this  brings  me  to  render  the  ac- 
count required  by  Dh.  Rock  of  the  reasons  which 
led  me  to  conclude  that  the  letter  S originated 
with  the  office  of  Seneschallus  or  Steward.  I must 
still  refer  to  the  Gentleman' s Magazine  for  1842,  or 


to  the  republication  of  my  essays  which  I have 
already  promised,  for  fuller  details  of  the  evidence 
I have  collected ; but  its  leading  results,  as  affect- 
ing the  origin  of  this  device,  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows ; — It  is  ascertained  that  the  Collar  of  Esses 
was  given  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby,  afterwards 
King  Henry  IV.,  during  the  life-time  of  his  father, 
John  of  Ghent,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  It  also  ap- 
pears that  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  himself  gave  a 
collar,  which  was  worn  in  compliment  to  him  by 
his  nephew  King  Richard  II.  In  a window  of  old 
St.  Paul’s,  near  the  duke’s  monument,  his  arms 
were  in  painted  glass,  accompanied  with  the  Collar 
of  Essesi  which  is  presumptive  proof  that  his  collar 
was  the  same  as  that  of  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
If,  then,  the  Collar  of  Esses  was  first  given  by  this 
mighty  duke,  what  would  be  Jus  meaning  in  the 
device  ? My  conjecture  is,  that  it  was  the  initial 
of  the  title  of  that  high  office  which,  united  to  his 
vast  estates,  was  a main  source  of  his  weight  and 
influence  in  the  country, — the  office  of  Steward  of 
England.  This,  I admit,  is  a dei'ivation  less  cap- 
tivating in  idea  than  another  that  has  been  sug- 
gested, viz.  that  S was  the  initial  of  Souveraine, 
which  is  known  to  have  been  a motto  subsequently 
used  by  Henry  IV.,  and  which  might  be  supposed 
to  foreshadow  the  ambition  with  which  the  House 
of  Lancaster  affected  the  crown.  But  the  objec- 
tion to  this  is,  that  the  device  is  traced  back  earlier 
than  the  Lancastrian  usurpation  can  be  supposed 
to  have  been  in  contemplation.  It  might  still  be 
the  initial  of  Souveraine,  if  John  of  Ghent  adopted 
it  in  allusion  to  his  kingdom  of  CastiUe : but,  be- 
cause he  is  supposed  to  have  used  it,  and  his  son 
the  Earl  of  Derby  certainly  used  it,  after  the 
sovereignty  of  Castille  had  been  finally  relinquished, 
but  also  before  either  he  or  his  son  can  be  supposed 
to  have  aimed  at  the  sovereignty  of  their  own 
country,  therefore  it  is  that,  in  the  absence  of  any 
positive  authority,  I adhere  at  present  to  the 
opinion  that  the  letter  S was  the  initial  of  Sene- 
schallus or  Steward.  John  Gough  Nichols. 

P.  S.  — Allow  me  to  put  a Query  to  the  anti- 
quaries of  Scotland.  Can  any  of  them  help  me  to 
the  authority  from  which  Nich.  Upton  derived  his 
livery  collar  of  the  King  of  Scotland  “ de  gor- 
mettis  fremalibus  equorum?  ” — J.  G.  N. 

Collar  ofSS  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  89. 194.  248. 280.).— 
I am  surprised  that  any  doubt  should  have  arisen 
about  this  term,  which  has  evidently  no  spiritual  or 
literary  derivation  from  the  initial  letters  of  So- 
vereign, Sancius,  Seneschallus,  or  any  similar  word. 
It  is  (as  Mb.  Ellacombe  hints,  p.  248.)  purely 
descriptive  of  the  mechanical  mode  of  forming  the 
chain,  not  by  round  or  closed  links,  but  by  hooks 
alternately  deflected  into  the  shape  of  esses  ; thus, 
CO  CO  02 . Whether  chains  so  made  (being  more 
susceptible  of  ornament  than  other  forms  of  links) 
may  not  have  been  in  special  use  for  particular 
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purposes,  I will  not  say  ; but  I have  no  doubt  that 
the  name  means  no  more  than  that  the  links  were 
in  the  shape  of  the  letter  S.  C. 


SIRI.OIN. 

Several  correspondents  who  treat  of  Lfancashire 
matters  do  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  careful  to 
ascertain  the  correct  designations  of  the  places 
mentioned  in  their  communications.  In  a late 
number  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols  gave  some  very  neces- 
sary corrections  to  Clbbicus  Ckavensi«  respect- 
ing his  note  on  the  “ Capture  of  King  Henry  VI.” 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  181.);  and  I have  now  to  remind 
H.  C.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  268.)  that  “ Haughton  Castle  ” 
ought  to  be  “ Hoghton  Tower,  near  Blackburn, 
Lancashire.”  Hoghton  Tower  and  Whittle  Springs 
have  of  late  been  much  resorted  to  by  pic-nic 
parties  from  neighbouring  towns ; and  from  the 
interesting  scenery  and  splendid  prospects  afforded 
by  these  localities,  they  richly  deserve  to  be  classed 
among  the  Horn  of  Lancashire.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  far-famed  beauties  and  rugged 
grandeur  of  “ The  Horr  ” may,  for  the  time,  have 
rendered  it  impossible  for  H.  C.  to  attend  to  ortho- 
graphy and  the  simple  designation  “ Hoghton 
Tower,”  and  hence  the  necessity  for  the  present 
Note. 

The  popular  tradition  of  the  knighting  of  the 
Sirloin  has  found  its  way  into  many  publications 
of  a local  tendency,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  into  the 
graphic  Traditions  of  Lancasflire,  by  the  late  hlr. 
Roby,  whose  premature  death  in  the  Orion  steamer 
we  have  had  so  recently  to  deplore.  Mr.  Roby, 
however,  is  not  disposed  to  treat  the  subject  very 
seriously ; lor  after  stating  that  Dr.  Morton  had 
preached  before  the  king  on  the  duty  of  obedience, 
“ inasmuch  as  it  was  rendered  to  the  vicegerent  of 
heaven,  the  high  and  mighty  and  puissant  J ames. 
Defender  of  the  Raith,  and  so  forth,”  he  adds  : — 

“ After  this  comfortable  and  gracious  doctrine,  there 
was  a rushbearing  and  a piping  before  the  king  in  the 
great  quadrangle.  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian, 
with  the  fool  and  Hobby  Horse,  were,  doubtless,  enacted 
to  the  jingling  of  morris-dancers  and  other  profanities. 
These  fooleries  put  the  king  into  such  good  humour, 
that  he  was  more  witty  in  his  speech  than  ordinary. 

I Some  of  these  sayings  have  been  recorded,  and  amongst 
! the  rest,  that  well-known  quibble  which  has  been  the  origin 
I of  an  absurd  mistake,  still  current  through  the  county, 
respecting  the  sirloin.  The  occasion,  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  gather,  was  thus.  Whilst  he  sat  at  meat, 
casting  his  eyes  upon  a noble  surloin  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  table,  he  cried  out,  ‘ Bring  hither  that  surloin, 
sirrah,  for  ’tis-  worthy  a more  honourable  post,  being, 
as  I may  say,  not  sur-loin,  but  sir-loin,  the  noblest 
joint  of  all;’  which  ridiculous  and  desperate  pun  raised 
the  wisdom  and  reputation  of  England’s  Solomon  to 
the  highest."  — Traditions,  vol.  ii.  pp.  190-1. 

Most  probably  IiL'.  Roby’s  view  of  the  matter  is 


substantially  correct ; for  although  tradition  never 
fails  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  transactions 
too  trivial,  or  perhaps  too  indistinct  for  sober  his- 
tory to  narrate,  the  existence  of  a tradition  does  not 
necessarily  prove,  or  even  require,  that  the  myth 
should  have  had  its  foundation  in  fact. 

Had  the  circumstance  really  taken  place  as 
tradition  prescribes,  it  would  probably  have  ob- 
tained a greater  permanency  than  oral  recital ; for 
during  the  festivities  at  Hoghton  Tower,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  “ merrie  monarch,” 
there  was  present  a gentleman  after  Captain 
Cuttle’s  own  heart,  who  would  most  assuredly  have 
made  a note  of  it.  This  was  Nicholas  Assheton, 
Esq.,  of  Downham,  whose  Journal,  as  Dr.  Whitaker 
well  observes,  furnishes  an  invaluable  record  of 
“our  ancestors  of  the  parish  ofWhalley,  not  merely 
in  the  universal  circumstances  of  birth,  marriage, 
and  death,  but  acting  and  suffering  in  their  indi- 
vidual characters ; their  businesses,  sports,  bicker- 
ings, carousings,  and,  such  as  it  was,  religion.” 
This  worthy  chronicler  thus  describes  the  king’s 
visit : — 

“■  August  15'.  (1617).  The  king  came  to  Preston; 
tber,  at  the  crosse,  Mr.  Breares,  the  lawyer,  made  a 
specbe,  and  the  corpor"  presented  him  with  a bowle; 
and  then  the  king  went  to  a banquet  in  the  toivn-hall, 
and  soe  away  to  Houghton  : ther  a speche  made. 
Hunted,  and  killed  a stagg.  Wee  attend  on  the  lords’ 
table. 

“ August  16,  Houghton.  The  king  hunting:  a 
great  companie  ; killed  affore  dinner  a brace  of  staggs. 
Verle  hot : soe  bee  went  in  to  dinner.  Wee  attend  the 
lords’  table;  ab*‘four  o’clock  the  king  went  downe  to 
the  Allome  mynes,  and  was  ther  an  bower,  and  viewed 
them  pciselie,  and  then  went  and  shott  at  a stagg,  and 
missed.  Then  my  Lord  Compton  had  lodged  two 
brace.  The  king  shott  again,  and  brake  the  thigh- 
bone. A dogg  long  in  coming,  and  my  Lo.  Compton 
shott  ag“  and  killed  him.  Late  in  to  supper. 

“ Aug.  17,  Houghton.  Wee  served  the  lords  with 
biskett,  wyne,  and  jellie.  The  Bushopp  of  Chester, 
Dr.  Morton,  pched  before  the  king.  To  dinner.  Ab* 
four  o’clock,  ther  was  a rush-bearing  and  piping  affore 
them,  affore  the  king  in  the  middle  court;  then  to 
supp.  Then  ab*-  ten  or  eleven  o’clock,  a maske  of  no- 
blemen, knights,  gentlemen,  and  courtiers,  affore  the 
king,  in  the  middle  round,  in  the  garden.  Some 
speeches : of  the  rest,  dancing  the  Huckler,  Tom 
Bedlo,  and  the  Cowp  Justice  of  Peace. 

“ Aug.  18.  The  king  went  away  ab*  twelve  to 
Lathome.’’ 

The  journalist  who  would  note  so  trivial  a cir- 
cumstance as  the  heat  of  the  weather,  was  not 
likely  tO'  omit  the  knighting  of  the  Sirloin,  if  it 
really  occurred ; and  hence,  in  the  absence  of  more 
positive  proof,  we  are  disposed  to  take  Mr.  Roby’s 
view  of  the  case,  and  treat  it  as  one  of  the  thousand 
and  one  pleasant  stories  which  “ rumour  with  her 
hundred  tongues”  ever  circulates  amongst  the 
peasantry  of  a district  where  some  royal  visit,  or 
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other  unexpected  memorable  occurrence,  has  taken 
place. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  “ pleasant  conceit  ” of 
which  the  “ merrie  monarch  ” is  said  to  have 
delivered  himself  during  his  visit  to  Hoghton 
Tower.  On  the  way  from  Preston  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  a huge  boulder  stone  which  lay 
in  the  roadside,  and  was  still  in  existence  not  a 
century  ago.  “ O’  my  saul,”  cried  he,  “ that  meikle 
stane  vrould  build  a bra’  chappin  block  for  my 
Lord  Provost.  Stop  ! there  be  letters  thereon  : 
unto  what  purport?”  Several  voices  recited  the 
inscription : — 

“ Turn  me  o’re,  an  Pie  tel  thee  plaine.” 

“ Then  turn  it  ower,”  said  the  monarch ; and  a 
long  and  laborious  toil  brought  to  light  the  follow- 
ing satisfactory  intelligence ; — 

“ Hot  porritch  makes  hard  cake  soft. 

So  torne  me  o’er  againe.” 

“ My  saul,”  said  the  king,  “ ye  shall  gang  roun’ 
to  yere  place  again  : these  country  gowks  mauna 
ken  the  riddle  without  the  labour.”  As  a natural 
consequence,  Sir  Richard  Hoghton’s  “ great  com- 
panie”  would  require  a correspondingly  great 
quantity  of  provisions ; and  ,the  tradition  in  the 
locality  is,  that  the  subsequent  poverty  of  the 
family  was  owing  to  the  enormous  expenses  in- 
curred under  this  head ; the  following  character- 
istic anecdote  being  usually  cited  in  confirmation 
of  the  current  opinion.  During  one  of  the  hunt- 
ing excursions  the  king  is  said  to  have  left  his 
attendants  for  a short  time,  in  order  to  examine  a 
numerous  herd  of  horned  cattle  then  grazing  in 
what  are  now  termed  the  “Bullock  Pastures,” 
most  of  which  had  probably  been  provided  for  the 
occasion.  A day  or  two  afterwards,  being  hunting 
in  the  same  locality,  he  made  inquiry  respecting 
the  cattle,  and  was  told,  in  no  good-humoured  way, 
by  a herdsman  unacquainted  with  his  person,  that 
they  were  all  gone  to  feast  the  beastly  king  and  his 
gluttonous  company.  “By  my  saul,’’  exclaimed 
the  king,  as  he  left  the  herdsman,  “ then  ’tis  e’en 
time  for  me  to  gang  too : ” and  accordingly,  on  the 
following  morning,  he  set  out  for  Lathom  House. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  ask  the  correspon- 
dents to  the  “ Notes  and  Queries,”  what  is 
meant  by  “ dancing  the  Huchler,  Tom  Bedlo,  and 
the  Cowp  Justice  of  Peace?” 

T.  T.  Wilkinson. 

Burnley,  Lancashire,  Sept.  21.  1850. 

« 

Sirloin.  — In  Nichols’s  Progresses  of  King  James 
the  First,  vol.  iii.  p.  401.,  is  the  following  note ; — 

“ There  is  a laughable  tradition,  still  generally  cur- 
rent in  Lancashire,  that  our  knight-making  monarch, 
finding,  it  is  presumed,  no  undubbed  man  worthy  of 
the  chivalric  order,  knighted  at  the  banquet  in  Hoghton 
Tower,  in  the  warmth  of  his  honour-bestowing  libe- 
rality, a loin  of  beef,  the  part  ever  since  called  the  sir- 
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loin.  Those  who  would  credit  this  story  have  the  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Johnson  to  support  them,  among  whose 
explanations  of  the  word  sir  in  his  dictionary,  is  that  it 
is  ‘ a title  given  to  the  loin  of  beef,  which  one  of  our 
kings  knighted  in  a fit  of  good  humour.’  ‘ Surloin,’ 
says  Dr.  Pegge  ( Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  liv.  p.  485.),  ‘ is,  I con- 
ceive, if  not  knighted  by  King  James  as  is  reported, 
compounded  of  the  French  sur,  upon,  and  the  English 
loin,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  our  particles  not  easily 
submitting  to  composition.  In  proof  of  this,  the  piece 
of  beef  so  called  grows  upon  the  loin,  and  behind  the 
small  ribs  of  the  animal.’  Dr.  Pegge  is  probably  right, 
and  yet  the  king,  if  he  did  not  give  the  sirloin  its  name, 
might,  notwithstanding,  have  indulged  in  a pun  on  the 
already  coined  word,  the  etymology  of  which  was 
then,  as  now,  as  little  regarded  as  the  thing  signified  is 
well  approved.” 

John  J.  Dredge. 

Sirloin. — Whence  then  comes  the  epigram  — 

“ Our  second  Charles,  of  fame  facete. 

On  loin  of  beef  did  dine. 

He  held  his  sword  pleased  o'er  the  meat, 

‘ Rise  up  thou  famed  sir-loin  ! ’ ” 

Was  not  a loin  of  pork  part  of  James  the  First’s 
proposed  banquet  for  the  devil  ? K.I.  P,  B.  T. 


RIOTS  OF  LONDON. 

The  reminiscences  of  your  correspondent  Senex 
concerning  the  riots  of  London  in  the  last  century 
form  an  interesting  addition  to  the  records  of  those 
troubled  times  ; but  in  all  these  matters  correct- 
ness as  to  dates  and  facts  are  of  immense  im- 
portance. The  omission  of  a date,  or  the  narration 
of  events  out  of  their  proper  sequence,  will  some- 
times create  vast  and  most  mischievous  confusion 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Thus,  from  the  order 
in  which  Senex  has  stated  his  reminiscences,  a 
reader  unacquainted  with  the  events  of  the  time 
will  be  likely  to  assume  that  the  “ attack  on  the 
King’s  Bench  prison”  and  “ the  death  of  Allen  ” 
arose  out  of,  and  formed  part  and  parcel  of,  the 
Gordon  riots  of  1780,  instead  of  one  of  the  Wilkes 
tumults  of  1768.  By  the  way,  if  Senex  was  “ per- 
sonally either  an  actor  or  spectator”  in  this  out- 
break, he  fully  establishes  his  claim  to  the  signa- 
ture he  adopts.  I quite  agree  with  him  that 
monumental  inscriptions  are  not  always  remark- 
able for  their  truth,  and  that  the  one  in  this  case 
may  possibly  be  somewhat  tinged  with  popular 
prejudice  or  strong  parental  feeling;  but,  at  all 
events,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  poor 
Allen,  whether  guilty  or  innocent,  was  shot  by  a 
soldier  of  the  Scotch  regiment,  be  his  name  what 
it  may ; and  further,  the  deed  was  not  the  effect  of 
a random  shot  fired  upon  the  mob, — for  the  young 
man  was  chased  into  a cow-house,  and  shot  by  his 
pursuer,  away  from  the  scene  of  conflict. 
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Noorthouck,  who  published  his  Histoi'y  of  Lon- 
don^ 1773,  thus  speaks  of  the  affair;  — 

“ The  next  day,  May  10.  (1768,)  produced  a more 
fatal  instance  of  rash  violence  against  the  people  on  ac- 
count of  their  attachment  to  the  popular  prisoner 
(Wilkes)  in  the  King’s  Bench.  The  parliament  being 
to  meet  on  that  day  to  open  the  session,  great  numbers 
of  the  populace  thronged  about  the  prison  from  an  ex- 
pectation that  Mr.  W.  would  on  that  occasion  recover 
his  liberty;  and  with  an  intention  to  conduct  him  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  On  being  disappointed,  they 
grew  tumultuous,  and  an  additional  party  of  the  third 
regiment  of  Guards  were  sent  for.  Some  foolish  paper 
had  been  stuck  up  against  the  prison  wall,  which  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  then  present,  was  not  very  wise 
in  taking  notice  of,  for  when  he  took  it  down  the  mob 
insisted  on  having  it  from  him,  which  he  not  regarding, 
the  riot  grew  louder,  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  the  pro- 
clamation was  read,  and  while  it  was  reading,  some 
stones  and  bricks  were  thrown.  William  Allen,  a 
young  man,  son  of  Mr.  Allen,  keeper  of  the  Horse 
Shoe  Inn  in  Blackman  Street,  and  who,  as  appeared 
afterwards,  was  merely  a quiet  spectator,  being  pursued 
along  with  others,  was  unfortunately  singled  out  and 
followed  by  three  soldiers  into  a cow-house,  and  shot 
dead  1 A number  of  horse-grenadiers  arrived,  and  these 
hostile  measures  having  no  tendency  to  disperse  the 
crowd,  which  rather  increased,  the  people  were  fired 
upon,  five  or  six  were  killed,  and  about  fifteen  wounded; 
among  which  were  two  women,  one  of  whom  after- 
wards died  in  the  hospital.” 

The  author  adds, — 

“ The  soldiers  were  next  day  publicly  thanked  by  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary-at-War  in  his  master’s  name. 
M'Laughlin,  who  actually  killed  the  inoffensive  Allen, 
was  withdrawn  from  justice  and  could  never  be  found, 
so  that  though  his  two  associates  Donald  Maclaine  and 
Donald  Maclaury,  with  their  commanding  officer 
Alexander  Murray,  were  proceeded  against  for  the 
murder,  the  prosecution  came  to  nothing  and  only 
contributed  to  heighten  the  general  discontent.” 

With  respect  to  the  monument  in  St.  Mary’s, 
Newington,  I extract  the  following  from  the  Ox- 
ford Magazine  for  1769,  p.  39. : — 

“ Tuesday,  July  25.  A fine  large  marble  tombstone, 
elegantly  finished,  was  erected  over  the  grave  of  Mr. 
Allen,  junr.,  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Mary,  New- 
ington, Surry,  It  had  been  placed  twice  before,  but 
taken  away  on  some  disputed  points.  On  the  sides 
are  the  following  inscriptions  ; — 

North  Side. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
William  Allen, 

An  Englishman  of  unspotted  life  and  amiable  dispo- 
sition, [who  was  inhumanely  murdered  near  St. 
George’s  Fields,  the  10th  day  of  May,  1768,  by  the 
Scottish  detachment  from  the  army.]* 


* A foot-note  informs  us  that  “ a white-wash  is  put 
over  these  lines  between  the  crotchets.” 


“ His  disconsolate  parents,  inhabitants  of  this  parish, 
caused  this  tomb  to  be  erected  to  an  only  son,  lost  to 
them  and  the  world,  in  his  twentieth  3'ear,  as  a monu- 
ment of  his  virtues  and  their  affections.” 

« * * • 

At  page  53.  of  the  same  volume  is  a copperplate 
representing  the  tomb.  On  one  side  appears  a 
soldier  leaning  on  his  musket.  On  his  cap  is  in- 
scribed “ 3rd  Regt. his  right  hand  points  to  the 
tomb ; and  a label  proceeding  from  his  mouth  re- 
presents him  saying,  “ I have  obtained  a pension 
of  a shilling  a day  only  for  putting  an  end  to  thy 
days.”  At  the  foot  of  the  tomb  is  represented  a 
large  thistle,  from  the  centre  of  which  proceeds  the 
words,  “ Murder  screened  and  rewarded.” 

Accompanying  this  print  are,  among  other  re- 
marks, the  following ; — 

“ It  was  generally  believed  that  he  was  m d 

by  one  Maclane,  a Scottish  soldier  of  the  3d  Regh 
The  father  prosecuted.  Ad n undertook  the  de- 

fence of  the  soldier.  The  solicitor  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Nutball,  the  deputy-solicitor,  Mr.  Francis,  and 
Mr.  Barlow  of  the  Crown  Office,  attended  the  trial, 
and  it  is  said,  paid  the  whole  expence  for  the  prisoner 
out  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  amount  of  a very  consider- 
able sum.  The  defence  set  up  was,  that  young  Allen  was 
not  killed  by  Maclane,  but  by  another  Scottish  soldier 
of  the  same  regiment,  one  M'Laughlin,  who  confessed 
it  at  the  time  to  the  justice,  as  the  justice  says,  though 
he  owns  he  took  no  one  step  against  a person  who  de- 
clared himself  a murderer  in  the  most  express  terms. 
....  The  perfect  innocence  of  the  young  man  as  to 
the  charge  of  being  concerned  in  any  riot  or  tumult,  is 
universally  acknowledged,  and  a more  general  good 
character  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  This  M'Laughlin 
soon  made  his  escape,  therefore  was  a deserter  as  well 
as  a murtherer,  yet  he  has  had  a discharge  sent  him 
with  an  allowance  of  a shilling  a day.” 

Maclane  was  most  probably  tbe  “Mac”  alluded 
to  by  Senex  ; but  his  account  differs  in  so  many 
respects  from  cotemporaneous  records  that  I have 
ventured  to  trespass  somewhat  largely  upon  your 
space.  I may  add,  that  I by  no  means  agree  in 
the  propriety  of  erasing  a monumental  inscription 
of  more  than  eighty  years’  existence  without  some 
much  stronger  proof  of  its  falsehood  ; for  I quite 
coincide  with  the  remarks  of  llev.  D.  Lysons,  in 
his  allusion  to  this  monument  {Surrey,  p.  393.),  that 

“ Allen  was  illegally  killed,  whether  he  was  con- 
cerned in  the  riots  or  not,  as  he  was  shot  apart  fromjhe 
mob  at  a time  when  he  might,  if  necessary,  have  been  ap- 
prehended and  brought  to  justice.” 

E.  B.  Beige. 

September  30.  1850. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Free  * preached  a sermon  on 
the  above  occasion  (which  was  printed)  from  the 

* Dr.  Free  was  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  know  where  his 
biography  is. 
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24th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  2lst  and  22nd  verses, 
" He  that  killeth  a man,”  &c. ; and  he  boldly  and 
fearlessly  denominates  the  act  as  a murder,  and 
severely  reprehends  those  in  authority  who  screened 
and  protected  the  murderer.  The  sermon  is  of 
sixteen  pages,  and  there  is  an  appendix  of  twenty- 
six  pages,  in  which  are  detailed  various  depositions, 
and  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  ca- 
tastrophe. ;§  H. 

Your  correspondent  Seicex  will  find  in  Mal- 
colm’s Anecdotes  of  London  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  74.),  “A 
summary  of  the  trial  of  Donald  Maclane,  on 
Tuesday  last,  at  Guildford  Assizes,  for  the  murder 
of  William  Allen,  Jun.,  on  the  10th  of  May  last, 
in  St.  George’s  Fields.”  R.  Bakkeb,  Jun. 

A long  account  of  this  lamentable  transaction 
may  be  found  in  every  magazine  eighty-two  years 
since.  The  riot  took  place  in  St  George’s  Fields, 
May  10. 1768,  and  originated  in  the  cry  of  “ Wilkes 
and  Liberty-”  Gu-bert. 


MEANING  OF  “ GRADELY.'” 

,(Vol.  ii.,  p.  133.) 

For  the  origin  of  this  word,  A.  W.  H.  may  refer 
to  Brocket’s  Glossary  of  North  Cowdry  Words, 
where  he  will  find  — 

“ Gradely,  decently,  orderly.  Sax.  grad,  grade, 
ordo.  Rather,  Mr.  Turner  says,  from  Sax.  gradlie, 
upright;  gradely  \n  Lane.,  he  observes,  is  an  adjective 
signifying  everything  respectable.  The  Lancashire 
people  say,  our  canny  is  nothing  to  it.” 

The  word  itself  is  very  familiar  to  me,  as  I have 
often  received  a scolding  for  some  boyish,  and 
therefore  not  very  wise  or  orderly  prank,  in  these 
terms;  — “One  would  think  you  were  not  alto- 
gether gradely,”  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  varied 
into,  “ You  would  make  one  believe  you  were  not 
right  in  your  head;"  meaning,  “ One  would  think 
you  had  not  common  sense.”  H.  Eastwood. 

Ecclesfield. 

Gradely. — This  word  is  not  only  used  in  York- 
shire, but  also  very  much  in  Lancashire,  and  the 
rest  of  the  north  of  England.  I have  always 
understood  it  to  mean  “ good,”  “ jolly,”  “ out 
and  out.”  Its  primary  meaning  is  “ orderly,  de- 
cently.” (See  Richardson’s  Dictionary.')  The 
French  have  grade;  It.  and  Sp.,  grado;  Lat. 
gradus.  Aredjid  Kooez. 

Gradely. — This  word,  in  use  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  means  grey-headedly,  and  denotes  such 
wisdom  as  should  belong  to  old  age.  A child  is 
admonished  to  do  a thing  gradely,  i.  e.  with  the 
care  and  caution  of  a person  of  experience.  E.  H. 

Gradely. —In.  Webster’s  and  also  in  Richard- 
son’s Dictionaries  it  is  defined,  “ orderly,  decently.” 
It  is  a word  in  common  use  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  and  also  Cheshire.  A farmer  will  tell 


his  men  to  do  a thing  graddy,  that  is,  “ properly, 
well.”  G.  W.  N. 

Gradely. — In  Carr’s  Craven  Dialect  appears 
“ Gradely,  decently.”  It  is  also  used  as  an  adjec- 
tive, “ decent,  worthy,  respectable.” 

2.  Tolerably  well,  “ How  isto ? ” “ Gradely" 
Gre,  “ satisfaction  5 ” d mongre.  S.  H. 

■Gradely. — Holloway  * derives  gradely  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Grade,  a step,  order,,  and  defines  its 
meaning,  “ decently.”  He,  however,  fixes  its 
paternity  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  York. 

In  Collier’s  edition  of  Tim  Dobbin  it  is  spelt 
greadly,  and  means  “ well,  right,  handsomely.” 

“ I connaw  tell  the  greadly,  boh  I -think  its  to  tell 
fok  by.”  — p.  42. 

“ So  I seete  on  restut  meh,  on  drank  meh  pint  o ele ; 
boh  as  I’r  uaw  greadly  sleekt,  I cawd  for  another,”  &c. 
— p.  45. 

“ For  if  sitch  things  must  be  done  greadly  on  os  teh 
aught  to  bee,”  &c. — p.  59. 

Mr.  Halliwell  f defined  it,  “ decently,  orderlyj 
moderately,”  and  gives  a recent  illustration  of  its 
use  in  a letter  addressed  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  distributed  in  the  Manchester  Free  Trade 
Procession.  It  is  dated  from  Bui-y,  and  the  writer 
says  to  his  lordship, — 

“ Dunnot  be  fyert,  mon,  but  rapt  eawt  wi  awt 
uts  reet,  un  us  Berry  fake  ’ll  elp  yo  as  ard  as  we  kon. 
Wayn  helpt  Robdin,  un  wayn  elp  yo,  if  yoan  set 
obeawt  yur  wurk  gradely," 

Gradely. — I think  this  word  is  very  nearly  con- 
fined to  Lancashire.  It  is  used  both  as  an  adjec- 
tive and  adverb.  As  an  adjective,  it  expresses 
only  a moderate  degree  of  approbation  or  satisfac- 
tion ; as  an  adverb,  its  general  force  is  much 
greater-  Thus,  used  adjectively  in  such  phrases 
as  “ a gradely  man,”  “ a gradely  crop,”  &c.,  it  is 
synonymous  with  ^‘decent.”  In  answer  to  the 
question,  “ How  d’ye  do  ? ” it  means,  “ Pretty 
well,”  “ Tolerable,  thank  you.” 

Adverbially  it  is  (1.)  sometimes  used  in  a sense 
closely  akin  to  that  of  the  adjective.  Thus  in 
“ Behave  yourself  gradely,”  it  means  “ properly, 
decently.”  But  (2.)  most  frequently  it  is  pre- 
cisely equivalent  to  “ very  as  in  the  expressions 
“ A gradely  fine  day,”  “ a gradely  good  man  ” — 
which  last  is  a term  of  praise  by  no  means  appli- 
cable to  the  mere  “ gradely  man,”  or,  as  such  a 
one  is  most  commonly  described,  a “ gradely  sort 
of  man.” 

Though  one  might  have  preferred  a Saxon  origin 
for  it,  yet  in  default  of  such  it  seems  most  natural 
to  connect  it  with  the  Latin  gradus,  especially  as 
the'*word  grade,  from  which  it  is  immediately 
formed,  has  a handy  English  look  about  it,  that 
would  soon  naturalise  it  amongst  us.  Gradely 
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then  would  mean  “ orderly,  regular,  according  to 
degree.” 

The  difference  in  intensity  of  meaning  between 
the  adjective  and  the  adverb  seems  analogous  to 
that  between  the  adjectives  proper,  regular,  &c., 
and  the  same  words  when  used  in  the  vulgar  way 
as  adverbs.  G.  P. 


PASCAL  AND  HIS  EDITOR  BOSSUT. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  278.) 

Although  I am  not  afraid  of  the  fate  with  which 
that  unfortunate  monk  met,  of  whom  it  is  said,  — 
“ Pro  solo  puncto  caruit  Martinus  Asello,” 
yet  a blunder  is  a sad  thing,  especially  when  the 
person  who  is  supposed  to  commit  it  attempts  to 
correct  others. 

Now  the  printer  of  the  “ Notes  and  Queries” 
has  introduced,  in  my  short  remai’k  o-n  Pascal,  the 
very  error  which  has  led  the  author  of  the  article 
in  the  British  Quarterly  Review,  as  well  as  many 
others,  to  mistake  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  for  the 
editor  of  Pascal’s  works.  Once  more,  that  unfor- 
tunate editor  is  Bossdt,  not  Bossuet  ; and  if  it  may 
appear  to  some  that  the  difference  of  one  letter  in 
a name  is  not  of  much  consequence,  yet  it  is  from 
an  error  as  trifling  as  this  that  people  of  my 
acquaintance  confound  Madame  de  Stael  with 
Madame  de  Staal-Delauney,  in  spite  of  chronology 
and  common  sense.  Again,  by  the  leave  of  the 
Christian  Remembrancer  (vol.  xiii.  no.  55.),  the 
elegant  and  accomplished  scholar  to  whom  we  owe 
the  only  complete  text  of  Pascal’s  thoughts,  is  M. 
Faugere,  not  Fougere.  All  these  are  minutiae ; 
but  the  chapter  of  minutiae  is  an  important  one  in 
literary  history. 

Another  remarkable  question  which  I feel  a 
wish  to  touch  upon  before  closing  this  communi- 
cation, is  that  of  impromptus.  Your  correspondent 
Mr.  Singer  (p.  105.)  supposes  Malherbe  the 
poet  to  have  been  “ ready  at  an  impromptu.” 
But,  to  say  the  least,  this  is  rather  doubtful,  unless 
the  extemporaneous  effusions  of  Malherbe  were  of 
that  class  which  Voiture  indulged  in  with  so  much 
success  at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  — sonnets 
and  epigrams  leisurely  prepared  for  the  purpose 
of  being  tired  off  in  some  fashionable  “ ruelle  ” of 
Paris.  Malherbe  is  known  to  have  been  a very 
slow  composer ; he  used  to  say  to  Balzac  that  ten 
years’  rest  was  necessary  after  the  production  of  a 
hundred  lines:  and  the  author  of  the  Christian 
Socrates,  himself  rather  too  fond  of  the  file,  after 
quoting  this  fact,  adds  in  a letter  to  Consart : 

“ Je  n’ai  pas  besoin  d’un  si  long  repos  apres  un  si 
petit  travail.  Mais  aussi  d’attendre  de  moi  cette  heureuse 
facilitequi  fait  produire  des  volumes  a M.  de  Scudery, 
ce  serait  me  connaitre  mal,  et  me  faire  une  honneur 
que  je  ne  merite  pas.” 

Malherbe  certainly  had  a most  happy  influence 
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on  French  poetry  ; be  checked  the  ultra-classical 
school  of  Ronsard,  and  began  that  work  of  reform- 
ation afterwards  accomplished  by  Boileau. 

As  I have  mentioned  Voiture’s  name,  I shall 
add  a very  droll  “ soi-disant  ” impromptu  of  his, 
composed  to  ridicule  Mademoiselle  Chapelain,  the 
sister  of  the  poet.  Like  her  brother,  she  was 
most  miserly  in  her  habits,  and  not  distinguished 
by  that  virtue  which  some  say  is  next  to  godli- 
ness. 

“ Vous  qui  tenez  incessamment 

Cent  amans  dedans  votre  manche, 

Tenez-les  au  moins  proprement, 

Et  faites  qu’elle  soit  plus  blanche. 

“ Vous  pouvez  avecque  raison, 

Usant  des  droits  de  la  victoire, 

Mettre  vos  galants  en  prison  ; 

Mais  qu’elle  ne  soit  pas  si  noire. 

“ Mon  cffiur,  qui  vous  est  bien  devot, 

Et  que  vous  reduisez  en  cendre, 

Vous  le  tenez  dans  un  cachot 

Comme  un  prisonnier  qu’on  va  pendre. 

“ Est-ce  que,  brulant  nuit  et  jour, 

Je  remplis  ce  lieu  de  fuinee, 

Et  que  le  feu  de  mon  amour 
En  a fait  une  cheminee?  ” 

Gustave  Masson. 

Hadley,  near  Barnet. 


KONGS-SK.UGG-910. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  298.) 

The  author  of  the  Kongs-shugg-sio  is  unknown, 
but  the  date  of  it  has  been  pretty  clearly  made 
out  by  Bishop  Finsen  and  others.  (V.  Finsen, 
Dissertatio  Historica  de  Specula  Regali,  1766  ) 
There  is  only  one  complete  edition  of  this  remark- 
able work,  viz.  that  published  at  Sorde  in  1768,  in 
4to.  Bishop  Finsen  maintains  the  Kongs-shugg- 
sio  to  have  been  written  from  1154  to  1164. 
Ericksen  believes  it  not  to  be  older  than  1184; 
while  Suhm  and  Eggert  Olafsen  do  not  .allow  it  to 
be  older  than  the  thirteenth  century.  Rafn,  and 
the  modern  editors  of  the  Gronlands  Historishe 
Mindesmcerher,  p.  266.,  vol.  iii.,  accept  the  date 
given  by  Finsen  as  the  true  one.  From  the  text 
of  the  work  we  learn  that  it  was  written  in  Nor- 
way, by  a young  man,  a son  of  one  of  the  leading 
and  richest  men  there,  who  had  been  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  several  kings,  and  had  lived  much, 
or  at  least  had  travelled  much,  in  Helgeland. 
Rafn  and  others  believe  the  work  to  have  been 
written  by  Nicolas,  the  son  of  Sigurd  Hranesdn, 
who  was  slain  by  the  Birkebeiners  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1176.  Their  reasons  for  coming  to 
this  conclusion  are  given  at  full  length  in  the  work 
above  quoted. 
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The  whole  of  the  Kongs-skugg-sio  is  well  worthy 
of  being  translated  into  English.  It  may,  indeed, 
in  many  respects,  be  considered  as  the  most  re- 
markable work  of  the  old  northerns. 

Edward  Charlton. 

New.castle-on-Tyne,  Oct.  7.  1850. 

If  F.  Q.  will  look  into  Halfdan  Einersen’s  edi- 
tion of  Kongs-sTiugg-sio,  Soroe,  1768,  the  first  time 
it  was  printed,  he  will  find  in  the  editor’s  prelimi- 
nary remarks  all  that  is  known  of  the  date  and 
origin  of  the  work.  The  author  is  unknown,  but 
that  he  was  a Northman  and  lived  in  Nummedal, 
in  Norway,  and  wrote  somewhere  between  1140 
and  1270,  or,  according  to  Finsen,  about  1154; 
and  that  he  had  in  his  youth  been  a courtier,  and 
afterwards  a royal  councillor,  we  infer  from  the 
internal  evidence  the  work  itself  affords  us. 
Kongs-skugg-sio,  or  the  royal  mirror,  deserves  to 
be  better  known,  on  account  of  the  lively  picture 
it  gives  us  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
North  in  the  twelfth  centui-y  ; the  state  of  the  arts 
and  the  amount  of  science  known  to  the  educated. 
It  abounds  in  sound  morals,  and  its  autlior  might 
have  sate  at  the  feet  of  Adam  Smith  for  the  ortho- 
doxy of  his  political  economy.  He  is  not  entirely 
free  from  the  credulity  of  his  age ; and  his  account 
of  Ireland  will  match  anything  to  be  found  in  Sir 
John  Mandeville.  Here  we  are  told  of  an  island 
on  which  nothing  rots,  of  another  on  which  nothing 
dies,  of  another  on  one-half  of  which  devils  alone 
reside,  of  wonderful  monsters  and  animals,  and  of 
miracles  the  strangest  ever  wrought.  He  invents 
nothing.  What  he  relates  of  Ireland  he  states  to 
have  found  in  books,  or  to  have  derived  from 
hearsay.  The  following  extract  must  therefore  be 
taken  as  a specimen  of  Irish  Folk-lore  in  the  twelfth 
century : -~ 

“ There  is  also  one  thing,  he  says,  that  will  seem 
wonderful,  and  it  happened  in  the  town  which  is  called 
Kloena  [Cloyne].  In  that  town  there  is  a church 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  a holy  man  called 
Kiranus.  And  there  it  happened  one  Sunday,  as  the 
people  were  at  prayers  and  heard  mass,  that  there  de- 
scended gently  from  the  air  an  anchor,  as  if  it  had  been 
cast  from  a ship,  for  there  was  a cable  to  it,  and  the 
! fluke  of  the  anchor  caught  in  the  arch  of  the  church- 
door,  and  all  the  people  went  out  of  church,  and  won- 
dered, and  looked  up  into  the  air  after  the  cable.  There 
they  saw  a ship  floating  above  the  cable,  and  men  on 
board ; and  next  tbey  saw  a man  leap  overboard,  and 
dive  down  to  the  anchor  to  free  it.  He  appeared, 
from  the  motions  he  made  with  both  hands  and  feet,  like 
a man  swimming  in  the  sea.  And  when  he  reached 
the  anchor,  he  endeavoured  to  loosen  it,  when  the 
people  ran  forwards  to  seize  the  man.  But  the  church 
in  which  the  anchor  stuck  fast  had  a bishop’s  chair  in 
it.  The  bishop  was  present  on  this  occasion,  and  for- 
bade the  people  to  hold  the  man,  and  said  that  he 
might  be  drowned  just  as  if  in  water.  And  imme- 
diately he  was  set  free  he  hastened  up  to  the  sliip,  and 
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when  he  was  on  board,  they  hauled  up  the  cable  and 
disappeared  from  men’s  sight ; but  the  anchor  has 
since  laid  in  the  church  as  a testimony  of  this.” 

Corkscrew. 


GOLD  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  132.) 

E.  N.  W.  refers  to  Shelvocke’s  voyage  of  1719, 
in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  abundance  of 
gold  in  the  soil  of  California.  In  Hakluyt’s  Voy- 
ages, printed  in  1599  — 1600,  will  be  found  much 
earlier  notices  on  this  subject.  California  was 
first  discovered  in  the  time  of  the  Great  Marquis, 
as  Cortes  was  usually  called.  There  are  accounts 
of  these  early  expeditions  by  Francisco  Vasquez 
Coronada,  Ferdinando  Alarchon,  Father  Marco  de 
Ni(ja,  and  Francisco  de  Ulloa,  who  visited  the 
country  in  1539  and  1540.  It  is  stated  by  Hakluyt 
that  they  were  as  far  to  the  north  as  the  37th  de- 
gree of  latitude,  which  would  be  about  one  degree 
south  of  St.  Francisco.  I am  inclined,  however, 
to  believe  from  the  narrations  themselves  that  the 
Spanish  early  discoveries  did  not  extend  much 
beyond  the  34th  degree  of  latitude,  being  little 
higher  than  the  Peninsular  or  Lower  California. 
In  all  these  accounts,  however,  distinct  mention 
is  made  of  abundance  of  gold.  In  one  of  them  it 
is  stated  that  the  natives  used  plates  of  gold  to 
scrape  the  perspiration  oflF  their  bodies ! 

The  most  curious  and  distinct  account,  however, 
is  that  given  in  “ The  famous  voyage  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake  into  the  South  Sea,  &c.  in  1577,”  which  will 
be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  Hakluyt,  page  730., 
et  seq.  I am  tempted  to  make  some  extracts  from 
this,  and  the  more  so  because  a very  feasible  claim 
might  be  based  upon  the  transaction  in  favour  of 
our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen.  At  page  737.  I 
find : 

“ The  oth  day  of  June  (1579)  being  in  43  degrees 
wards  the  pole  Arctike,  we  found  the  ayre  so  colde, 
that  our  men  being  grievously  pinched  with  the  same, 
complained  of  the  extremitie  thereof,  and  the  further 
we  went,  tlie  more  the  colde  increased  upon  us.  Where- 
upon we  thought  it  best  for  that  time  to  seeke  the 
land,  and  did  so,  finding  it  not  mountainous,  but  low 
plaine  land,  till  we  came  within  thirty  degrees  toward 
the  line.  In  which  height  it  pleased  God  to  send  us 
into  a faire  and  good  baye,  with  a good  winde  to  enter 
the  same..  In  this  baye  wee  anchored.” 

A glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  “ in  this 
baye  ” is  now  situated  the  famous  city  of  San 
Francisco. 

Their  doings  in  the  bay  are  then  narrated,  and 
from  page  738.  I extract  the  following  : — 

“ When  they  [the  natives  with  their  king]  had  sa- 
tisfied themselves  [with  dancing,  &c.]  they  made  signes 
to  our  General  [Drake]  to  sit  downe,  to  whom  the 
king  and  divers  others  made  several  orations,  or  rather 
supplications,  that  hee  would  take  their  province  or 
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kingdom  into  his  hand,  and  become  their  king,  making 
signes  that  they  rvould  resigne  unto  him  tlieir  right 
and  title  of  the  whole  land,  and  become  his  subjects. 
In  which,  to  persuade  us  the  better,  the  king  and  the 
rest  with  our  consent,  and  with  great  reverence,  joy- 
fully singing  a song,  did  set  the  crowne  upon  his  head, 
inriched  his  necke  with  all  their  chaines,  and  offred 
unto  him  many  other  things,  honouring  him  by  the 
name  of  Tlioh,  adding  thereunto,  as  it  seemed,  a sign  of 
triumph  ; which  thing  our  Generali  thought  not  meet 
to  reject,  because  he  knew  not  what  honour  and  profit 
it  might  be  to  our  countrey.  Whereupon,  in  the  name 
and  to  the  use  of  Her  Majestie,  he  took  the  scepter, 
crowne,  and  dignitie  of  the  said  country  into  his  hands, 
wishing  that  the  riches  and  treasure  thereof  might 
so  conveniently  be  transported  to  the  inrichmg  of  her 
kingdom  at  home,  as  it  aboundeth  in  y®  same, 

“ Our  Generali  called  this  countrey  Nova  Albion, 
and  that  for  two  causes  ; the  one  in  respect  of  the 
white  bankes  and  cliffes,  which  lie  towards  the  sea,  and 
the  other,  because  it  might  have  some  affinities  with 
our  countrey  in  name,  which  sometime  was  so  called.” 

Then  comes  the  curious  statement : 

“ There  is  no  part  o f earth  heere  to  he  taken  up,  wherein 
there  is  not  some  probable  show  of  gold  or  silver.” 

The  narrative  then  goes  on  to  state  that  formal 
possession  was  taken  of  the  country  by  putting 
up  a “ monument  ” with  “ a piece  of  sixpence  of 
current  English  money  under  the  plate,”  &c. 

Drake  and  the  bold  cavaliers  of  that  day  pro- 
bably found  that  it  paid  better  to  rob  the  Spaniard 
of  the  gold  and  silver  ready  made  in  the  shape  of 
“ the  Acapulco  galleon,”  or  such  like,  than  to  sift 
the  soil  of  the  Sacramento  for  its  precious  grains, 
j At  all  events,  the  wonderful  richness  of  the 
“ earth  ” seems  to  have  been  completely  over- 
looked or  forgotten.  So  little  was  it  suspected, 
until  the  Americans  acquired  the  country  at  the 
1 peace  with  Mexico,  that  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
j Knight’s  National  Cijclopmdia,  published  early  in 
1848,  in  speaking  of  Upper  California,  it  is  said, 
“ very  little  mineral  wealth  has  been  met  with  ” ! 
A few  months  after,  intelligence  reached  Europe 
how  much  the  reverse  was  the  case.  T.  K. 


THE  DISPUTED  PASSAGE  FROM  THE  TEMPEST. 

(Vol.  ii.,  pp.  259,  299.) 

When  the  learning  and  experience  of  such  gen- 
tlemen as  Mr.  Singer  and  Mr.  Collier  fill  to 
conclude  a question,  there  is  no  higher  appeal  than 
to  plain  common  sense,  aided  by  the  able  ai-gu- 
ments  advanced  on  each  side.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, perhaps  you  will  allow  one  who  is 
neither  learned  nor  experienced  to  offer  a word  or 
two  by  way  of  vote  on  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
in  the  Tempest  cited  by  hiR.  Singer.  It  appears 
to  me  that  to  do  full  j ustice  to  the  question  the 
passage  should  be  quoted  entire,  which,  with  your 
permission,  I will  do. 


“ Fer.  There  be  some  sports  are  painful ; and  their 
labour 

Delight  in  them  sets  off:  some  kinds  of  baseness 
Are  nobly  undergone  ; and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends.  This,  my  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me  as  odious,  but 
The  mistress,  which  I serve,  quickens  what’s  dead. 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures  ; O,  she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  father’s  crabbed. 

And  he’s  compos’d  of  harshness.  I must  remove 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up 
Upon  a sore  injunction  : my  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work,  and  says,  such 
baseness 

Had  ne’er  like  executor.  7 forget ; 

But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  la- 
bour(s), 

Most  busy(l)est  when  I do  it,” 

The  question  appears  to  be  whether  “most 
busy”  applies  to  “sweet  thoughts”  or  to  Ferdi- 
nand, and  whether  the  pronoun  “ it  ” refers  to  the 
act  of  forgetting  or  to  “ labour  (s)  and  I must 

confess  that,  to  me,  the  whole  significancy  of  the 
passage  depends  upon  the  idea  conveyed  of  the  mind 
being  “most  busy”  while  the  body  is  being  exerted. 
Every  man  with  a spark  of  imagination  must  many 
a time  have  felt  this.  In  the  most  essential  par- 
ticular, therefore,  I think  Mr.  Singer  is  right  in 
his  correction ; but  at  the  same  time  agreeing  with 
Mr.  Collier,  that  it  is  desirable  not  to  interfere 
with  the  original  text  further  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  I think  the  substitution  of  “ labour”  for 
“ labours”  is  of  questionable  expediency.  What  is 
the  use  of  the  conjunction  “ but”  if  not  to  connect 
the  excuse  for  the  act  of  forgetting  with  the  act 
itself  ? 

Without  intending  to  follow  Mr.  Collier 
through  the  course  of  his  argument,  I should  like 
to  notice  one  or  two  points.  The  usage  of  Shak- 
speare’s  day  admitted  many  variations  from  the 
stricter  grammatical  rules  of  our  own ; but  no 
usage  ever  admitted  such  a sentence  as  this,  — for 
though  elliptically  expressed,  Mr.  Collier  treats 
it  as  a sentence, — 

“ Most  busy,  least  when  I do  it.” 

This  is  neither  grammar  nor  sense  : and  I persist 
in  believing  that  Shakspeare  was  able  to  construct 
an  intelligible  sentence  according  to  rules  as  much 
recognized  by  custom  then  as  now. 

But,  indeed,  does  not  Mr.  Collier  virtually  ad- 
mit that  the  text  is  inexplicable  in  his  very  attempt 
to  explain  it  ? He  sums  up  by  saying  “ that  in  fact, 
his  toil  is  no  toil,  and  that  when  he  is  ‘ most  busy  ’ 
he  ‘least  does  it,’”  which  is  precisely  the  reverse 
of  what  the  text  says,  if  it  express  any  meaning 
at  all.  I will  agree  with  him  in  preferring  the  old 
text  to  any  other  text  where  it  gives  a perfect 
meaning  ; but  to  prefer  it  here,  when  the  omis- 
sion of  a single  letter  produces  an  image  at  once 
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noble  and  complete,  would,  to  my  mind,  savour 
more  of  superstition  than  true  worship. 

P.  S.  It  should  be  observed  that  Mk.  Collier’s 
“ least”  is  as  much  of  an  alteration  of  the  original 
text  as  Mk.  Singer’s  “ busyest,”  the  one  adding 
and  the  other  omitting  a letter.  The  folio  of  1632, 
where  it  differs  from  the  first  folio,  will  hardly  add 
to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Collier  himself. 

Samuel  Hickson. 

Oct.  10.  1850. 

If  one,  who  is  but  a charmed  listener  to  Shak- 
speare,  may  presume  to  offer  an  opinion  to  practised 
interpreters,  I should  suggest  to  Mr.  Singer  and 
Mr.  Collier,  another  and  a totally  different  read- 
ing of  the  passage  in  discussion  by  them  from  the 
exquisite  opening  scene  of  the  3d  Act  of  the 
Tempest. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  “most’ busy” 
applies  more  poetically  to  thoughts  than  to  labours; 
and,  in  so  much,  Mr.  Singer’s  reading  is  to  be 
commended.  But  it  is  equally  true  that,  by  ad- 
hering to  the  early  text,  Mr.  Collier’s  school 
of  editing  has  restored  force  and  beauty  to  many 
passages  which  had  previously  been  outraged  by 
fancied  improvements ; so  that  his  unflinching 
support  of  the  original  word  in  this  instance  is 
also  to  be  respected.  But  may  not  both  be  com- 
bined ? I think  they  may,  by  understanding  the 
passage  in  question  as  though  a transposition  had 
taken  place  between  the  word^s  “least”  and  “when.” 
“ Most  busy  when  hast  I do  it,” 

or,— 

“ Most  busy  when  least  employed.” 
forming  just  the  sort  of  verbal  antithesis  of  which 
the  poet  was  so  fond. 

An  actual  transposition  of  the  words  may  have 
taken  place  through  the  fault  of  the  early  printers  ; 
but  even  if  the  present  order  be  preserved,  still 
the  transposed  sense  is,  I think,  much  less  difficult 
than  the  forced  and  rather  contradictory  meaning 
contended  for  by  Mr.  Collier.  Has  not  the 
pause  in  Ferdinand’s  labour  been  hitherto  too 
much  overlooked  ? What  is  it  that  has  induced 
him  to  forget  his  task  ? Is  it  not  those  delicious 
thoughts,  most  busy  in  the  pauses  of  labour, 
making  those  pauses  still  more  refreshing  and 
renovating  ? 

Ferdinand  says  — 

“ I forget,” 

and  then  he  adds,  by  way  of  excuse, — 

“ But  the  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours. 

Most  busy  when  least  I do  it.” 

More  busy  in  thought  when  idle,  than  in  labour 
when  employed.  The  cessation  from  labour  was 
favourable  to  the  thoughts  that  made  it  endurable. 

Malone  quarrelled  with  the  word  “ but,”  for 
which  he  would  have  substituted  “ and  ” or  “ for.” 
But  in  the  apologetic  sense  which  I would  confer 


upon  the  last  two  lines  of  Ferdinand’s  speech,  the 
word  “ but,”  at  their  commencement,  becomes  not 
only  appropriate  but  necessary.  A.  E.  B. 

Leeds,  October  8.  1850. 


“LONDON  BRIDGE  IS  BROKEN  DOWN.” 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  258.) 

Your  correspondent  T.  S.  D.  does  not  remember 
to  have  seen  that  interesting  old  nursery  ditty 
“ London  Bridge  is  broken  down”  printed,  or  even 
referred  to  in  print.  For  the  “edification”  then 
of  all  interested  in  the  subject,  I send  you  the 
following. 

The  old  song  on  “ London  Bridge  ” is  printed 
in  Ritson’s  Gammer  Gurton's  Garland,  and  in 
Halliwell’s  Nursery  Rhymes  of  England;  but  both 
copies  are  very  imperfect.  There  are  also  some 
fragments  preserved  in  the  Gentleman! s Magazine 
for  September,  1823  (vol.  xciii.  p.  232.),  and  in 
the  Mirror  /or  November  1st  of  the  same  year. 
From  these  versions  a tolerably  perfect  copy  has 
been  formed,  and  printed  in  a little  work,  for 
which  I am  answerable,  entitled  Nursery  Rhymes, 
with  the  Tunes  to  which  they  are  still  sung  in  the 
Nurseries  of  England.  But  the  whole  ballad  has 
probably  been  formed  by  many  fresh  additions  in 
a long  series  of  years,  and  is,  perhaps,  almost  in- 
terminable when  received  in  all  its  different 
versions. 

The  .'correspondent  of  the  Gentleman! s Magazine 
remarks,  that  “ London  Bridge  is  broken  down  ” 
is  an  old  ballad  which,  more  than  seventy  years 
previous,  he  had  heard  plaintively  warbled  by  a 
lady  who  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and 
who  lived  till  nearly  that  of  George  II.  Another 
correspondent  to  the  same  magazine,  whose  con- 
tribution, signed  “D.,”  is  inserted  in  the  same 
volume  (December,  p.  507.),  observes,  that  the 
ballad  concerning  London  Bridge  formed,  in  his 
remembrance,  part  of  a Christmas  carol,  and  com- 
menced thus ; — 

“ Dame,  get  up  and  bake  your  pies. 

On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning.” 

The  requisition,  he  continues,  goes  on  to  the 
dame  to  prepare  for  the  feast,  and  &r  answer  is  — 
“ London  Bridge  is  broken  down, 

On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning.” 

The  inference  always  was,  that  until  the  bridge 
was  rebuilt  some  stop  would  be  put  to  the  dame’s 
Christmas  operations;  but  why  the  falling  of  a 
part  of  London  Bridge  should  form  part  of  a 
Christmas  carol  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

A Bristol  correspondent,  whose  communication 
is  inserted  in  that  delightful  volume  the  Chronicles 
of  London  Bridge  (by  Richard  Thomson,  of  the 
London  Institution),  says,  — 

“ About  forty  years  ago,  one  moonlight  night,  in  a 
street  in  Bristol,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a dance 
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and  chorus  of  boys  and  girls,  to  which  the  words  of 
this  ballad  gave  measure.  The  breaking  down  of  the 
bridge  was  announced  as  the  dancers  moved  round  in 
a circle,  hand  in  hand ; and  the  question,  ‘ How  shall 
we  build  it  up  again?’  was  chanted  by  the  leader, 
whilst  the  rest  stood  still.” 

Concerning  the  antiquity  of  this  ballad,  a modern 
writer  remarks,  — 

“ If  one  might  hazard  a conjecture  concerning  it,  we 
should  refer  its  composition  to  some  very  ancient  date, 
when,  London  Bridge  lying  in  ruins,  the  office  of 
bridge  master  was  vacant,  and  his  power  over  the  river 
Lea  (for  it  is  doubtless  that  river  which  is  celebrated 
in  the  chorus  to  this  song)  was  for  a while  at  an  end. 
But  this,  although  the  words  and  melody  of  the  verses 
are  extremely  simple,  is  all  uncertain.” 

If  I might  hazard  another  conjecture,  I would 
refer  it  to  the  period  when  London  Bridge  was  the 
scene  of  a terrible  contest  between  the  Danes  and 
Olave  of  Norway.  There  is  an  animated  descrip- 
tion of  this  “Battle  of  London  Bridge,”  which 
gave  ample  theme  to  the  Scandinavian  scalds,  in 
Snorro  Sturleson;  and,  singularly  enough,  the  first 
line  is  the  same  as  that  of  our  ditty  : — 

“ London  Bridge  is  broken  down ; 

Gold  is  won  and  bright  renown; 

Shields  resounding. 

War  horns  sounding, 

Hildur  shouting  in  the  din  ; 

Arrows  singing, 

Mail-coats  ringing, 

Odin  makes  our  Olaf  win.” 

See  Laing’s  Heimskringla,  vol.  ii.  p.  10.;  and 
Bulwer’s  Harold,  vol.  i.  p.  59.  The  last-named 
work  contains,  in  the  notes,  some  excellent  remarks 
upon  the  poetry  of  the  Danes,  and  its  great  influ- 
ence upon  our  early  national  muse. 

Edward  F.  Eimbatjlt. 

[T.  S.  D.’s  inquiry  respecting  this  once  popular 
nursery  song  has  brought  us  a host  of  communications; 
but  none  which  contain  the  precise  information  upon 
the  subject  which  is  to  be  found  in  Da.  IIimbault’s 
reply.  Toby,  who  kindly  forwards  the  air  to  which  it 
was  sung,  speaks  of  it  as  a “ ‘ lullaby  song,’  well-known 
in  the  .southern  part  of  Kent  and  in  Lincolnshire.” 

E.  N.  W.  says  it  is  printed  in  the  collection  of  Nur- 
sery Rhymes  published  by  Burns,  and  that  he  was  born 
and  bred  in  London,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  nursery 
songs  he  was  amused  with.  Nocab  et  Amicus,  two 
old  fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  do  not  doubt 
that  it  refers  to  some  event  preserved  in  history,  es- 
pecially, they  add,  as  we  have  a faint  recollection  “ of  a 
note,  touching  such  an  event,  in  an  almost  used-up 
English  history,  which  was  read  in  our  nursery  by  an 
elder  brother,  something  less  than  three-fourths  of  a 
century  since.  And  we  have  also  a shrewd  suspicion 
that  the  sequel  of  the  song  has  reference  to  the  recon- 
struction of  that  fabric  at  a later  date.” 

J.  S.  C.  has  sent  us  a copy  of  the  song ; and  we  are 
indebted  for  another  copy  to  An  English  Mother, 
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who  has  accompanied  it  with  notices  of  some  other 
popular  songs,  notices  which  at  some  future  opportu- 
nity we  shall  lay  before  our  readers.  — Ed.] 


ARABIC  WUMERADS. 

(Vol.  ii.,  pp.  27.  61.) 

I must  apologise  for  adding  anything  to  the 
already  abundant  articles  which  have  from  time 
to  time  appeared  in  “ Notes  and  Queries  ” on 
this  interesting  subject;  I shall  therefore  confine 
myself  to  a few  brief  remarks  on  the  form  of  each 
character,  and,  if  possible,  to  show  from  what 
alphabets  they  are  derived : — 

1.  This  most  natural  form  of  the  first  numeral 
is  the  first  character  in  the  Indian,  Arabic,  Syriac, 
and  Roman  systems. 

2.  This  appears  to  be  formed  from  the  Hebrew 
D , which,  in  the  Syriac,  assumes  nearly  the  form 
of  our  2 ; the  Indian  character  is  identical,  but 
arranged  vertically  instead  of  horizontally. 

3.  This  is  clearly  derived  from  the  Indian  and 
Arabic  forms,  the  position  being  altered,  and  the 
vertical  stroke  omitted. 

4.  This  character  is  found  as  the  fourth  letter 
in  the  Phoenician  and  ancient  Hebrew  alphabets  : 
the  Indian  is  not  very  dissimilar. 

5.  and  6.  These  bear  a great  resemblance  to  the 
Syriac  Heth  and  Vau  (a  hook).  When  erected, 
the  Estrangelo-Syriac  Vau  is  precisely  the  form  of 
our  6. 

7.  This  figure  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  T, 
zayin,  which  in  the  Estrangelo-Syriac  is  merely  a 
7 reversed. 

8.  This  figure  is  merely  a rounded  form  of  the 
Samaritan  Kheth  (a  travelling  scrip,  with  a string 
tied  round : thus,  Ja).  The  Estrangelo-Syriac  M 
also  much  resembles  it. 

9.  Identical  with  the  Indian  and  Arabic. 

0.  Nothing ; vacuity.  It  probably  means  the 
orb  or  houndarxj  of  the  earth.  — 10.  is  the  first 
boundary,  Dinifl,  Tekum,  Abko,  Decern,  “ter- 
minus." Something  more  yet  remains  to  be  said, 
I think,  on  the  names  of  the  letters.  Cf.  “Table 
of  Alphabets”  in  Gesenius,  Lex.,  ed.  Tregelles,  and 
“ Notes  and  Queries,”  Vol.  i.,  p.  434.  E.  S.  T. 

Arabic  Numerals. — With  regard  to  the  subject 
of  Arabic  numerals,  and  the  instance  at  Castle- 
acre  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  27. 61.),  I think  I may  safely  say 
that  no  archaeologist  of  the  present  day  would 
allow,  after  seeing  the  original,  that  it  was  of  the 
date  1084,  even  if  it  were  not  so  certain  that  these 
numerals  were  not  in  use  at  that  time.  I fear 
“ the  acumen  of  Dr.  Murray  ” was  wasted  on  the 
occasion  referred  to  in  Mr.  Bloom’s  work.  It  is  a 
very  far-fetched  idea,  that  the  visitor  must  cross 
himself  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  figures ; not 
to  mention  the  inconvenience,  I might  say  impos- 
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sibility,  of  reading  them  after  he  had  tui’ned  his 
back  upon  them, — the  position  required  to  bring 
them  into  the  order  1084.  It  is  also  extremely 
improbable  that  so  obscure  a part  of  the  building 
should  be  chosen  for  erecting  the  date  of  the  found- 
ation ; nor  is  it  likely  that  so  important  a record 
would  be  merely  impressed  on  the  plaister,  liable 
to  destruction  at  any  time.  Read  in  the  most 
natural  way,  it  makes  1480 : but  I much  doubt  its 
being  a date  at  all.  The  upper  figure  resembles  a 
Roman  I ; and  this,  with  the  O beneath,  may  have 
been  a mason’s  initials  at  some  time  when  the 
plaister  was  renewed : for  that  the  figures  are  at 
least  sixty  years  later  than  the  supposed  date, 
Mr.  Bloom  confesses,  the  church  not  having  been 
built  until  then.  X.  P.  M. 


caxton’s  printing- oitice. 

(Vol.ii.,  pp.99.  122.  142.  187.  233.) 

I confess,  after  having  read  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols’ 
critique  in  a recent  number  of  the  “Notes  and 
Queries,”  relative  to  the  locality  of  the  first  print- 
ing-press erected  by  Caxton  in  this  country,  I am 
not  yet  convinced  that  it  was  not  within  the  Abbey 
of  Westminster.  From  Mr.  Nichols’  own  state- 
ments, I find  that  Caxton  himself  says  his  books 
were  “ imprynted  ” by  him  in  the  Abbey ; to  this, 
however,  Mr.  Nichols  replies  by  way  of  objection, 
“ that  Caxton  does  not  say  in  the  church  of  the 
Abbey.” 

On  the  above  words  of  Caxton  “ in  the  Abbey 
of  Westminster,”  Mr.  C.  Knight,  in  his  excellent 
biography  of  the  old  printer,  observes,  “ they  leave 
no  doubt  that  beneath  the  actual  roof  of  some 
portion  of  the  Abbey  he  carried  on  his  art.”  Stow 
says  “ that  Caxton  was  the  first  that  carried  on  his 
art  in  the  Abbey.”  Dugdale,  in  his  Monasticon, 
speaking  of  Caxton,  says,  “ he  erected  his  office  in 
one  of  the  side  chapels  of  the  Abbey.”  Mr.  Ni- 
chols, quoting  from  Stow,  also  informs  us  that 
printing-presses  were,  soon  after  the  introduction 
of  the  art,  erected  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans,  St. 
Augustin  at  Canterbury,  and  other  monasteries ; he 
also  informs  us  that  the  scriptorium  of  the  monas- 
teries had  ever  been  the  manufactory  of  books, 
and  these  places  it  is  well  known  formed  a portion 
of  the  abbeys  themselves,  and  were  not  in  detached 
buildings  similar  to  the  Almonry  at  Westminster, 
which  was  situated  some  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  distant  from  the  Abbey.  I think  it  very 
likely,  when  the  press  was  to  supersede  the  pen  in 
the  work  of  book-making,  that  its  capabilities 
would  be  first  tried  in  the  very  place  which  had 
been  used  for  the  object  it  was  designed  to  ac- 
complish. This  idea  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
tradition  that  a printer’s  office  has  ever  been  called 
a chapel,  a fact  which  is  beautifully  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Creevy  in  his  poem  entitled  The  Press : — 


“ Yet  stands  the  chapel  in  yon  Gothic  shrine. 
Where  wrought  the  father  of  our  English  line. 
Our  art  was  hail’d  from  kingdoms  far  abroad. 
And  cherish’d  in  the  hallow’d  house  of  God;  ^ 
From  which  we  learn  the  homage  it  received. 

And  how  our  sires  its  heavenly  birth  believed. 
Each  printer  hence,  howe’er  unblest  his  walls, 
E’en  to  this  day,  his  house  a chapel  calls.” 

Mr.  Nichols  acknowledges  that  what  he  calls  a 
vulgar  error  was  current  and  popular,  that  in  some 
part  of  the  Abbey  Caxton  did  erect  his  press,  yet 
we  are  expected  to  submit  to  the  almost  unsup- 
ported dictum  of  that  gentleman,  and  renounce 
altogether  the  old  and  almost  universal  idea.  With 
respect  to  his  alarm  that  the  vulgar  error  is  about 
to  be  further  propagated  by  an  engraving,  wherein 
the  mistaken  draftsman  has  deliberately  repre- 
sented the  printers  at  work  within  the  consecrated 
walls  of  the  church  itself,  I may  be  permitted  to 
say,  on  behalf  of  the  painter,  that  he  has  erected 
his  press  not  even  on  the  basement  of  one 
of  the  Abbey  chapels,  but  in  an  upper  story,  a 
beautiful  screen  separating  the  workplace  from 
the  more  sacred  part  of  the  building. 

John  Cropp. 


COLD  HARBOUR. 

(Vol.  i.,  p.,60. ; Vol.ii.,  p.  159.) 

I beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  Yorkshire  has 
its  “ Cold  Harbour,”  and  for  the  origin  of  the 
term,  I subjoin  a communication  sent  me  by  my 
father : — 

“ When  a youngster,  I was  a great  seeker  for 
etymologies.  A solitary  farm-house  and  demesne 
were  pointed  out  to  me,  the  locality  of  which  was 
termed  Cad,  or  Cudhaber,  or  Cudharber.  Con- 
jectures, near  akin  to  those  now  presented,  oc- 
curred to  me.  I was  invited  to  inspect  the  locality. 
I dined  with  the  old  yeoman  (aged  about  eighty) 
who  occupied  the  farm.  He  gave  me  the  etymo- 
logy. In  his  earlier  days  he  had  come  to  this 
farm ; a house  was  not  built,  yet  he  was  compelled 
by  circumstances  to  bring  over  part  of  his  farming 
implements,  &c.  He,  with  his  men-servants,  had 
no  other  shelter  at  the  time  than  a dilapidated 
barn.  When  they  assembled  to  eat  their  cold 
provisions,  the  fai’mer  cried  out,  ‘ Hegh  lads,  but 
there’s  cauld  (or  caud)  harbour  here.’  The  spot 
had  no  name  previously.  The  rustics  were 
amused  by  the  fiirmer’s  saying.  Hence  the 
locality  was  termed  by  them  Cold  Harbour,  cor- 
rupted, Cadharber,  and  the  etymon  remains  to 
this  day.  This  information  put  an  end  to  my 
enquiries  about  Cold  Harbour.”  C.  M.  J. 

Cold  Harbour.  — The  goldfinches  which  have 
remained  among  the  valleys  of  the  Brighton 
Downs  during  the  winter  are  called,  says  Mr. 
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Knox,  by  tlie  catchers,  “harbour  birds,  meaning 
that  they  have  sojourned  or  harboured,  as  the  local 
expression  is,  here  during  the  season.”  Does  not 
this,  with  the  fact  of  a place  in  Pembroke  being 
called  Cold  Blow,  added  to  the  many  places  with 
the  prefix  Cold,  tend  to  confirm  the  supposition 
that  the  numerous  cold  harbours  were  places  of 
protection  against  the  winter  winds  ? A.  C. 

With  regard  to  Cold  Harbour  (supposed  “ Co- 
luber,” which  is  by  no  means  satisfactory),  it  may 
be  worth  observing  that  Cold  is  a common  prefix ; 
thus  there  is  Cold  Ashton,  Cold  Coats,  Cold  or 
Little  Higham,  Cold  Norton,  Cold  Overton,  Cold 
Waltham,  Cold  St.  Aldwins,  — coats,  — meere, 
— well,  — stream,  and  several  cofe,  &c.  Cold  peak  is 
a hill  near  Kendall.  The  latter  suggests  to  me  a 
Query  to  genealogists.  Was  the  old  baronial  name 
of  Peche,  Pecche,  of  Norman  origin  as  in  the  Battle 
Roll  ? From  the  fact  of  the  Peak  of  Derby  having 
been  Pech-e  ante  1200,  I think  this  surname  must 
have  been  local,  though  it  soon  became  soft,  as 
appears  from  the  rebus  of  the  Lullingstone  family, 
a peach  with  the  letter  e on  it.  I do  not  think  that 
k is  formed  to  similar  words  in  Domesday  record. 

Caldecote,  a name  of  several  places,  may  re- 
quire explanation.  Aug.  Came. 

I beg  to  give  you  the  localities  of  two  “ Cold 
Harbours : ” one  on  the  road  from  Uxbridge 
to  Amersham,  19^  miles  from  London  (see  Ord- 
nance Map  7.) ; the  other  on  the  road  from  Chelms- 
ford to  Epping,  13i  miles  from  the  former  place 
(see  Ordnance  Map  No.  1.  N.  W.).  Diss. 

There  are  several  Cold  Harbours  in  Sussex,  in 
Dallington,  Chiddingly,  Wivelsfield,  one  or  two  in 
Worth,  one  S.W.  of  Bignor,  one  N.E.  of  Hurst 
Green,  and  there  may  be  more. 

In  Surrey  there  is  one  in  the  parish  of  Bletch- 
ingley.  William  Figg. 

There  is  a farm  called  Cold  Harbour,  near  St. 
Albans,  Herts.  S.  A 

After  the  numerous  and  almost  tedious  theories 
concerning  Cold  Harbours,  particularly  the  “ for- 
lorn hope”  of  the  Coal  Depots  in  London  and 
elsewhere,  permit  me  to  suggest  one  of  almost 
universal  application.  Respecting  liere-hurh,  an 
inland  station  for  an  army,  in  the  same  sense  as  a 
“harbour”  for  ships  on  the  sea-coast,  a word  still 
sufficiently  familiar  and  intelligible,  the  question 
seems  to  be  settled ; and  the  French  “ auberge” 
for  an  inn  has  been  used  as  an  illustration,  though 
the  first  syllable  may  be  doubtful.  The  principal 
difficulty  appears  to  consist  in  the  prefix  “ Cold ; ” 
for  why,  it  maybe  asked,  should  a bleak  and  “ cold  ” 
situation  be  selected  as  a “harbour?”  The  fact  pro- 
bably is  that  this  spelling,  however  common,  is  a cor- 
ruption for  “ CoL.”  Colerna,  in  Wiltshire,  fortu- 


nately retains  the  original  orthography,  and  in 
Anglo-Saxon  literally  signifies  the  habitation  or 
settlement  of  a colony  ; though  in  some  topogra- 
phical works  we  are  told  that  it  was  formerly 
written  “ Cold  Horne,”  and  that  it  derives  its  name 
from  its  bleak  situation.  This,  however,  is  a mere 
coincidence  ; for  some  of  these  harbours  are  in 
warm  sheltered  situations.  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  was 
right  when  he  observed,  that  these  “harbours” 
were  generally  near  some  Roman  road  or  Roman 
settlement.  It  is  therefore  wonderful  that  it 
should  not  at  once  occur  to  every  one  conversant 
with  the  Roman  occupation  of  this  island,  that  all 
these  “CoL-harbours”  mark  the  settlements,  farms, 
outposts,  or  garrisons  of  the  Roman  colonies 
planted  here.  J.  I. 

Oxford. 

Cold  Harbour,  — Your  correspondent  asks 
whether  there  is  a “ Cold  Harbour  ” in  every 
county,  &c.  I think  it  probable,  though  it  may 
take  some  time  to  catalogue  them  all.  There  are 
so  many  in  some  counties,  that  ten  on  an  average 
for  each  would  in  all  likelihood  fall  infinitely 
short  of  the  number.  The  Roman  colonists  must 
have  formed  settlements  in  all  directions  during 
their  long  occupation  of  so  favourite  a spot  as 
Britain.  “ Cold  Harbour  Farm  ” is  a very  fre- 
quent denomination  of  insulated  spots  cultivated 
from  time  immemorial.  These  are  not  always 
found  in  cold  situations.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  add  a final  d,  unnecessarily,  to  a word 
or  syllable,  particularly  in  compound  words.  In- 
stances will  occur  to  every  reader,  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  enumerate.  J.  I. 

After  reading  the  foregoing  communications  on  the 
subject  of  the  much-disputed  etymology  of  Cold 
Harbour,  our  readers  will  probably  agree  with  us  in 
thinking  the  following  note,  from  a very  distinguished 
Saxon  scholar,  offers  a most  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
question : — 

With  reference  to  the  note  of  G.  B.  H.  (Vol.  i., 
p.  60.)  as  well  as  to  the  very  elaborate  letter  in 
the  “ Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  ” 
(the  paper  in  the  Archceologia  I have  not  seen),  I 
would  humbly  suggest  the  possibility,  that  the 
word  Cold  or  Cole  may  originally  have  been  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Col,  and  the  entire  expression  have 
designated  a cool  summer  residence  by  a river’s 
side  or  on  an  eminence ; such  localities,  in  short, 
as  are  described  in  the  “ Proceedings”  as  bearing 
the  name  of  Cold  Harbour. 

“ The  denomination  appears  to  me  evidently 
the  modern  English  for  the  A.-S.  Col  Hereberg. 
Colburn,  Colebrook,  Coldstream,  are,  no  doubt, 
analagous  denominations.  v. 
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ST.  tINCUMBER. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  286.) 

PwccA,  after  'quoting  from  Michael  Wodde’s 
Dialogue  or  Familiar  Talke  the  passage  in  which 
he  says,  “ If  a wife  were  weary  of  her  husband 
she  offred  otes  at  Paules  in  London  to  St.  Uncum- 
ber,” asks  “ who  St.  Uncumber  was?” 

St.  Uncumber  was  one  of  those  popular  saints 
whose  names  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  calendar, 
and  whose  histories  are  now  only  to  be  learned 
from  the  occasional  allusions  to  them  to  be  met 
with  in  our  early  writers,  — allusions  which  it  is 
most  desirable  should  be  recorded  in  “ Notes  and 
Queries.”  The  following  cases,  in  which  mention 
is  made  of  this  saint,  are  therefore  noted,  although 
they  do  not  throw  much  light  on  the  history  of 
St.  Uncumber. 

The  first  is  from  Harsenet’s  Discouerie,  Sfc., 
p.  134.: 

“ And  the  commending  himselfe  to  the  tuition  of 
S.  Uncumber,  or  els  our  blessed  Lady.” 

The  second  is  from  Bale’s  Interlude  concerning 
the  Three  Laws  of  Nature,  Moses,  and  Christ: 

“ If  ye  cannot  slepe,  but  slumber, 

Geve  Otes  unto  Saynt  Uncumber, 

And  Beanes  in  a certen  number 

Unto  Saynt  Blase  and  Saynt  Blythe.” 

I will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  noting  some 
similar  allusions  to  Sir  J ohn  Shorne,  St.Withold,  &c. 

William  J.  Thoms. 


HANDEASTING. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  282.) 

jARLTZBERG,'in  noticing  this  custom,  says  that 
the  Jews  seem  to  have  had  a similar  one,  which 
perhaps  they  borrowed  from  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions ; at  least  the  connexion  formed  by  the  prophet 
Hosea  (chap,  hi.,  v.  2.)  bears  a strong  resemblance 
to  Handfasting.  The  3rd  verse  in  Hosea,  as  well 
as  the  2nd,  should  I think  be  referred  to.  They 
are  both  as  follows  : 

“ So  I bought  her  to  me  for  fifteen  pieces  of  silver, 
and  for  an  homer  of  barley,  and  an  half  homer  of 
barley  ; and  I said  unto  her.  Thou  shalt  abide  for  me 
many  days  ; thou  shalt  not  play  the  harlot,  and  thou 
shalt  not  be  for  another  man ; so  will  I also  be  for 
thee.” 

Now  by  consulting  our  most  learned  commen- 
tators upon  the  meaning  which  they  put  upon 
these  two  verses  in  connexion  with  each  other,  I 
cannot  think  that  the  analogy  of  Jarltzbe8g  will 
be  found  correct.  In  allusion  to  verse  2,  “ so  I 
brought  her,”  &c.,  Bishop  Horsley  says  : 

“ This  was  not  a payment  in  the  shape  of  a dowry  ; 
for  the  woman  was  his  property,  if  he  thought  fit  to 
claim  her,  by  virtue  of  the  marriage  already  had;  but  it 
was  a present  supply  of  her  necessary  wants,  by  which 
he  acknowledged  her  as  his  wife,  and  engaged  to  fur- 


nish her  with  alimony,  not  ample  indeed,  but  suitabl® 
to  the  recluse  life  which  he  prescribed  to  her.” 

And  in  allusion,  in  verse  3.,  to  the  words  “ Thou 
shall  abide  for  me  many  days,”  Dr.  Pocock  thus 
explains  the  context : 

“ That  is,  thou  shalt  stay  sequestered,  and  as  in  a 
state  of  widowhood,  till  the  time  come  that  I shall  be 
fully  reconciled  to  thee,  and  shall  see  fit  again  to  receive 
thee  to  the  privileges  of  a wife.” 

Both  commentators  are  here  evidently  alluding 
to  what  occurs  after  a marriage  has  actually  taken 
place.  Handfasting  takes  place  before  a marriage 
is  consummated. 

A chapter  upon  marriage  contracts  and  cere- 
monies would  form  an  important  and  amusing 
piece  of  history.  I have  not  Picart’s  Religious  Cere- 
monies at  hand,  but  if  I mistake  not  he  refers  to 
many.  In  Marco  Polo’s  Travels,  I find  the  follow- 
ing singular,  and  to  a Christian  mind  disgusting, 
custom.  It  is  related  in  section  19.:  — 

“ These  twenty  days  journey  ended,  having  passed 
over  the  province  of  Tliibet,  we  met  with  cities 
and  many  villages,  in  which,  through  the  blindness  of 
idolatry,  a wicked  custom  is  used ; for  no  man  there 
marrieth  a wife  that  is  a virgin  ; whereupon,  when 
travellers  and  strangers,  coming  from  other  places, 
pass  through  this  country  and  pitch  their  pavilions, 
the  women  of  that  place  having  marriageable  daughters, 
bring  them  unto  strangers,  desiring  them  to  take  them 
and  enjoy  their  company  as  long  as  they  remain  there. 
Thus  the  handsomest  are  chosen,  and  the  rest  return 
home  sorrowful,  and  when  they  depart,  they  are  not 
suffered  to  carry  any  away  with  them,  but  faithfully 
restore  them  to  their  parents.  The  maiden  also  re- 
quireth  some  toy  or  small  present  of  him  who  hath 
deflowered  her,  which  she  may  show  as  an  argument 
and  proof  of  her  condition  ; and  she  that  hath  been 
loved  and  abused  of  most  men,  and  shall  have  many 
such  favours  and  toys  to  show  to  her  wooers,  is  ac- 
counted more  noble,  and  may  on  that  account  be  ad- 
vantageously married ; and  when  she  would  appear 
most  honourably  dressed,  she  hangs  all  her  lovers’  fa- 
vours about  her  neck,  and  the  more  acceptable  she  was 
to  many,  so  much  the  more  honour  she  receives  from 
her  countrymen.  But  when  they  are  once  married, 
they  are  no  more  suffered  to  converse  with  strange 
men,  and  men  of  this  country  are  very  cautious  never 
to  offend  one  another  in  this  matter.” 

J.  M.  G. 

Worcester,  Oct.  1850. 

The  curious  subject  brought  forward  by  J.M.G. 
under  this  title,  and  enlarged  upon  by  Jarltzberg 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  282.),  leads  me  to  trouble  you  with 
this  in  addition.  Elizabeth  Mure,  according  to 
the  History  and  Descent  of  the  House  ofRowallane 
by  Sir  William  Mure,  was  made  choyce  of,  for 
her  excellent  beautie  and  rare  virtues,  by  King 
Robert  II.,  to  be  Queen  of  Scotland ; and  if  their 
union  may  be  considered  to  illustrate  in  any  way 
the  singular  custom  of  Handfasting,  it  will  be  seen 
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from  the  following  extract  that  they  were  also 
married  by  a priest : — 

“ Mr.  Johne  Lermonth,  chapllne  to  Alexander 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  hath  left  upon  record  in  a 
deduction  of  the  descent  of  the  House  of  Rowallane, 
collected  by  him  at  the  command  of  the  said  Arch- 
bishop (whose  interest  in  the  familie  is  to  be  spoken  of 
heirafter),  that  Robert,  Great  Stewart  of  Scotland, 
having  taken  away  the  said  Elizabeth  Mure,  drew  to 
Sir  Adam  her  father  ane  instrument  that  he  should 
take  her  to  his  lawful  wife,  (which  myself  hath  seen 
saith  the  collector),  as  also  ane  testimonie  written  in 
latine  by  Roger  Me  Adame,  priest  of  our  Ladie 
Marie’s  chapel  (in  Kyle),  that  the  said  Roger  maried 
Robert  and  Elizabeth  for”'*®.  But  y^after  durring 
the  great  troubles  in  the  reign  of  King  David  Bruce,  to 
whom  the  Earl  of  Rosse  continued  long  a great  enemie, 
at  perswasion  of  some  of  the  great  ones  of  the  time,  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  William  Rae  by  name,  gave  way 
that  the  s’*  mariage  should  be  abrogate  by  transaction, 
which  both  the  chief  instrument,  the  Lord  Duglasse, 
the  Bishope,  and  in  all  likelihood  the  Great  Stewart 
himself,  repented  ever  hereafter.  The  Lord  Tester 
Snawdoune,  named  Gifford,  got  to  wife  the  s'*  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  Earl  of  Rosse’s  daughter  was  maried  to 
the  Great  Stewart,  which  Lord  Tester  and  Eupheme, 
daughter  to  the  Earle  of  Rosse,  departing  near  to  one 
time,  the  Great  Stewart,  being  then  king,  openly  ac- 
knowledged the  first  mariage,  and  invited  home  Eliza- 
beth Mure  to  his  lawfull  bed,  whose  children  shortlie 
y''after  the  nobility  did  sweare  in  parliament  to  main- 
taine  in  the  right  of  succession  to  the  croune  as  the 
only  lawfull  heirs  y'^of.” 

“ In  these  harder  .times  shee  bare  to  him  Robert 
(named  Johne  Fairneyear),  after  Earle  of  Garrick,  who 
succeeded  to  the  croune;  Robert,  after  Earl  of  Fyffe 
and  Maneteeth,  and  Governour;  and  Alexander,  after 
Earle  of  Buchane,  Lord  Badyenoch  ; and  daughters, 
the  eldest  maried  to  Johne  Dumbar,  brother  to  the 
Earl  of  March,  after  Earle  of  Murray,  and  the  second 
to  Johne  the  Whyt  Lyon,  progenitor  of  the  House  of 
Glames,  now  Earle  of  Kinghorn.” 

So  much  for  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  Mure,  as 
given  by  the  historian  of  the  blouse  of  Rowallane. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  Eliza- 
beth had  any  issue  by  her  second  husband.  Lord 
Tester  Snawdoune  ? If  so,  there  would  be  a rela- 
tionship between  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Hays, 
Marquesses  of  Tweeddale,  and  the  Brouns,  Baro- 
nets of  Colstoun.  One  of  the  latter  family  received 
as  a dowry  with  a daughter  of  one  of  the  Lords 
Tester  the  celebratedWARLOCK  Pear,  said  to  have 
been  enchanted  by  the  necromancerHugo  de  Gifford, 
who  died  in  1267,  and  which  is  now  nearly  six  cen- 
turies old.  In  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  James  Fitz- 
James  is  styled  by  Scott  “ Snawdon’s  knight but 
why  or  wherefore  does  not  appear,  unless  Queen 
Elizabeth  Mure  had  issue  by  Gifford.  Robert  II. 
was  one  of  three  Scottish  kings  in  succession  who 
married  the  daughters  of  their  own  subjects,  and 
those  only  of  the  degree  of  knights  ; namely,  David 
Bruce,  who  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir 
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John  Loggie ; Robert  II.,  who  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Adam  Mure ; and  Robert  III., 
who  married  Annabell,  daughter  to  Sir  John 
Drummond  of  Stobhall.  Scotus. 


gray’s  elegy. — DRONING. — DODSLEy’s  POEMS. 

(Yol.  ii.,  pp.  264.  301.) 

I only  recur  to  the  subject  of  Gray’s  Elegy  to 
remark,  that  although  your  correspondents,  A 
Hermit  at  Hampstead,  and  W.  S.,  have  given 
me  a good  deal  of  information,  for  which  I thank 
them,  they  have  not  answered  either  of  my 
Queries. 

I never  doubted  as  to  the  true  reading  of  the 
third  line  of  the  second  stanza  of  Gray’s  Elegy, 
but  merely  remarked  that  in  one  place  the  penul- 
timate word  was  printed  drony,  and  other  au- 
thorities droning.  With  reference  to  this  point, 
what  I wanted  to  know  was  merely,  whether,  in 
any  good  annotated  edition  of  the  poem,  it  had  been 
stated  that  when  Dodsley  printed  it  in  his  Col- 
lection of  Poems,  1755,  vol.  iv.,  the  epithet  applied 
to  flight  was  drony,  and  not  droning  f I dare  say 
the  point  has  not  escaped  notice ; but  if  it  have, 
the  fact  is  just  worth  observation. 

Next,  my  doubt  is  not  at  all  cleared  up  re- 
specting the  date  of  publication  of  Dodsley’s  Col- 
lection. The  Rev.  J.  Mitford,  in  his  Aldine 
edition  of  Gray,  says  (p.  xxxiii.)  that  the  first 
three  volumes  came  out  in  1752,  whereas  my  copy 
of  “the  second  edition"  beai’s  the  date  of  1748. 
Is  that  the  true  date,  or  do  editions  vary  ? If  the 
second  edition  came  out  in  1748,  what  was  the 
date  of  the  first  edition  ? I only  put  this  last 
question  because,  as  most  people  are  aware,  some 
poems  of  note  originally  appeared  in  Dodsley’s 
Collection  of  Poems,  and  it  is  material  to  ascertain 
the  real  year  when  they  first  came  from  the  press. 

The  Hermit  op  Holyport. 


SlrpItE^  tn  iPltnor  CSurn'c^. 

ZilndnadelGuns  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  247.). — Jaretzberg 
“ would  like  to  know  when  and  by  whom  they 
were  invented,  and  their  mechanism.” 

To  describe  mechanism  without  diagrams  is  both 
tedious  and  difficult ; but  I shall  be  happy  to  show 
Jaretzberg  one  of  them  in  my  possession,  if  he 
will  favour  me  with  a call,  — for  which  purpose  I 
inclose  my  address,  to  be  had  at  your  office.  The 
principle  is,  to  load  at  the  breach,  and  the  car- 
tridge contains  the  priming,  which  is  ignited  by 
the  action  of  a pin  striking  against  it.  It  is  one 
of  the  worst  of  many  methods  of  loading  at  'the 
breach ; and  the  same  principle  was  patented  in 
England  by  A.  A.  Moser,  a German,  more  than 
ten  years  ago. 
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It  has  already  received  the  attention  of  our 
Ordnance  department,  and  has  been  tried  at 
Woolwich.  The  letter  to  which  Jakltzberg  re- 
fers, dated  Berlin,  Sept.  11.,  merely  shows  the 
extreme  ignorance  of  the  writer  on  such  subjects, 
as  the  range  he  mentions  has  nothing  whatever  to 
q do  with  the  principle  or  mechanism  of  the  gun  in 
question.  He  ought  also,  before  he  expressed  him- 
self so  strongly,  to  have  known,  that  the  extreme 
range  of  an  English  percussion  musket  is  nearer 
one  mile  than  150  yards  (which  latter  distance,  he 
says,  they  do  not  exceed)  ; and  he  would  not  have 
been  so  astonished  at  the  range  of  the  Ziindnadel 
guns  being  800  yards,  if  he  had  seen,  as  I have,  a 
plain  English  two-grooved  rifle  range  1200  yards, 
with  a proper  elevation  for  the  distance,  and  a 
conical  projectile  instead  of  a ball. 

The  form  and  weight  of  the  projectile  fired  from 
a rifle,  at  a considerable  elevation,  say  25°  to  30°, 
with  a sufficient  charge  of  gunpowder,  is  the  cause 
of  the  range  and  of  the  accuracy,  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  construction  or  means  by 
which  it  is  fired,  whether  flint  or  percussion.  The 
discussion  of  this  subject  is  probably  unsuited  to 
your  publication,  or  I could  have  considerably 
enlarged  this  communication.  I will,  however, 
simply  add,  that  the  Ziindnadel  is  very  liable  to 
get  out  of  order,  much  exposed  to  wet,  and  that  it 
does  not  in  reality  possess  any  of  the  wonderful 
advantages  that  have  been  ascribed  to  it,  except  a 
facility  of  loading,  while  clean,  which  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  its  defects. 

HeNBY  WU/KINSOS. 

Thomson  of  Esholt  (V ol.  ii.,  p.  268.).  — Dr. 
Whitaker  tells  us  (Ducatus,  ii.  202.)  that  the  dis- 
! solved  priory  of  Essheholt  was,  in  the  1st  Edw.  VI., 
granted  to  Henry  Thompson,  Gent.,  one  of  the 
king’s  gens  d'armes  at  Bologne.  About  a century 
afterwards  the  estate  passed  to  the  more  ancient 
and  distinguished  Yorkshire  family  of  Calverley, 
by  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  and  heir  of 
Henry  Thompson,  Esq.,  with  Sir  Walter  Calverley. 
If  your  correspondent  Javtee  consult  Sims’s 
useful  Index  to  the  Pedigrees  and  Arms  contained 
in  the  Genealogical  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
he  will  be  referred  to  several  pedigrees  of  the 
family  of  Thomson  of  Esholt.  Of  numerous  re- 
spectable families  of  the  name  of  Thompson  seated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  York,  the  common  an- 
cestor seems  to  have  been  a James  Thompson  of 
Thornton  in  Bickering  Lythe,  who  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  (Vide  Poulson’s  Holdemess, 
vol.  ii.  p.  63.)  All  these  families  bear  the  arms 
described  by  your  correspondent,  but  without  the 
bend  sinister.  The  crest  they  use  is  also  nearly 
the  same,  viz.,  an  armed  arm,  embowed,  grasping 
a broken  tilting  spear. 

Ho  general  collection  of  Yorkshire  genealogies 
has  been  published.  Information  as  to  the  pedi- 


grees of  Yorkshire  families  must  he  sought  for  in 
the  well-known  topographical  works  of  Thoresby, 
Whitaker,  Hunter,  &c.,  or  in  the  MS.  collections 
of  Torre,  Hopkinson,  &c.  A. 

In  the  Monasticon  Ehoracense,  by  John  Burton, 
M.  D.,  fob,  York,  1778,  under  the  head  of  “ Esche- 
wolde,  Essold,  Esscholt,  or  Esholt,  in  Ayredale  in 
the  Deanry  of  the  Ainsty,”  at  pp.l39.  and  140.,  your 
correspondent  Jattee  will  find  that  the  site  of 
this  priory  was  granted,  1 Edward  VI.,  1547,  to 
Henry  Thompson,  one  of  the  king’s  gens  d’armes, 
at  Boleyn  ; who,  by  Helen,  daughter  of  Laurence 
Townley,  had  a natural  son  called.  William,  living 
in  1585 ; who,  assuming  his  father’s  surname,  and 
marrying  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Christopher  An- 
derson of  Lostock  in  com.  Lane,  prothonotary, 
became  the  ancestor  of  those  families  of  the 
Thompsons  now  living  in  and  near  York.  He 
may  see  also  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry,  article 
“ Say  of  Tilney,  co.  Horfoik,”  in  the  supplement. 

Minar's  Boohs  of  Antiquities  (Vol.  i.,  p.  277.).— 

A.  H.  inquires  who  is  intended  by  Cusa  in  his 
book  Be  Docta  Ignorantia,  cap.  vii.,  where  he 
quotes  “ Minar  in  his  Books  of  Antiquities."  Upon 
looking  into  the  passage  referred  to,  I remembered 
the  following  observation  by  a learned  writer  now 
living,  which  will  doubtless  guide  your  correspon- 
dent to  the  author  intended ; — - 

“ On  the  subject  of  the  imperfect  views  concerning 
the  Deity,  entertained  by  the  ancient  philosophical 
sects,  I would  especially  refer  to  that  most  able  and 
elaborate  investigation  of  them,  Meiner’s  very  inter- 
esting tract,  De  Vero  Deo.”— -(An  Elementary  Course 
of  Theological  Lectures,  delivered  in  Bristol  College, 
1831- — 1833,  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare,  now  the 
Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Llandaff.) 

A.  H,  will  not  be  surprised  at  Cusa  using  the 
term  “ antiquitates  ” instead  of  “ De  Vero  Deo,” 
if  he  will  compare  his  expressions  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  his  book  De  Venatione  Sapientice,  e.  g. : — 

“ Vides  nunc  asternum  illud  antiquissimum  in  eo 
campo  (scilicet  non  aliud)  dulcissima  venatione  quseri 
posse.  Attingis  enim  antiquissimum  trinum  et  unum.” 

■ — Cap.  xiv. 

T.  J. 

Smoke  Money  (V ol.  ii.,  pp.  120.  174.). — Sir 
Roger  Twisden  {Historical  Vindication  of  the 
Church  of  England,  chap.  iv.  p.  77.)  observes  — 

“ King  Henry,  153 J,  took  them  ( Peter’s  pence)  so 
absolutely  away,  as  though  Queen  Mary  repealed  that  I 
Act,  and  Paulus  Quart  us  dealt  earnestly  with  her 
agents  in  Rome  for  restoring  the  use  of  them,  yet  I 
cannot  find  that  they  were  ever  gathered  and  sent 
thither  during  her  time;  but  where  some  monasteries 
did  answer  them  to  the  Pope,  and  did  therefore  collect 
the  tax,  that  in  process  of  time  became,  as  by  custom, 
paid  to  that  house ; which  being  after  derived  to  the 
crown,  and  from  thence,  by  grant,  to  others,  with  as  ample 
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, profits  as  the  religious  persons  did  possess  them,  I 
conceive  they  are  to  this  day  paid  as  an  appendant  to 
the  said  manors,  by  the  name  of  Smoke  Money. 

i J.  B. 

1 Smoke  Money  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  120.  269.).  — I do 
I not  know  whether  any  additional  intormation  on 
' smoke  money  is  required ; but  the  following  ex- 
tracts may  be  interesting  to  your  Querist  : — 

“ At  this  dale  the  Bp.  of  Elie  hath  out  of  everie 
parish  in  Cambridge.shire  a certeine  tribute  called  Elie 
Earthings,  or  Smoke  Farthings,  wliich  the  church- 
wardens do  levie,  according  to  the  number  of  houses, 
or  else  of  chimneys  that  be  in  a parish.”  — MSS. 
Baker,  xxix.  326. 

1 The  date  of  this  impost  is  given  in  the  next 
extr.act ; — 

“ By  the  records  of  the  Church  of  Elie,  it  appears 
! that  in  the  year  1 1 54,  every  person  who  kept  a fire  in  the 
several  parishes  within  that  diocese  was  obliged  to  pay 
one  farthing  yearly  to  the  altar  of  S.  Peter,  in  the  same 
cathedral.” — MSS.  Bowtell,  Downing  Coll.  Library. 

This  tax  was  paid  in  1516,  but  how  much  later 
I cannot  say. 

The  readers  of  Macaulay  will  be  familiar  with 
the  term  “ hearth-money”  (^History,  vol.  i.  p.  283.), 
and  the  amusing  illustrations  he  produces,  from  the 
ballads  of  the  day,  of  the  extreme  unpopularity  of 
the  tax  on  chimneys,  and  the  hatred  in  which  the 
“ chimney  man  ’-was  held  (i.  287.)  : but  this  was  a 
different  impost  from  that  spoken  of  above,  and 
I paid  to  the  king,  not  to  the  cathedral.  It  was 
' collected  for  the  last  time  in  1690,  having  been 
first  levied  in  1653,  when,  Hume  tells  us,  the  king’s 
debts  had  become  so  — 

” Intolerable,  that  the  Commons  were  constrained 
to  vote  him  an  extraordinary  supply  of  1,200,000/.,  to 
be  levied  by  eighteen  months’  asse.ssment,  and  finding 
upon  enquiry  that  the  several  branches  of  the  revenue 
fell  much  short  of  the  sums  they  expected,  they  at  last, 
j after  much  delay,  voted  a new  imposition  of  2s.  on  each 
hearth,  and  this  tax  they  settled  on  the  king  during  his 
life.” 

The  Rev.  Giles  Moore,  Rector  of  Horstead 
Keynes,  Sussex,  notes  in  his  Diary  (published  by 
the  Sussex  Archasological  Society), — 

“ August  18.  1663.  — I payed  fore  1 half  yeares 
earth-money  3s. 

Other  notices  of  this  payment  may  be  supplied 
by  other  correspondents.  E.  Venables. 

Holland  Land  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  267.). — Holland 
means  hole  or  hollow  land — land  lower  than  the 
level  of  contiguous  water,  and  protected  by  dykes. 
So  Holland,  one  of  the  United  Provinces  ; so  Hol- 
land, the  southern  division  of  Lincolnshire.  C. 

Caconac,  Caconacquerie  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  267.). — 
This  is  a misprint  of  yours,  or  a misspelling  of 
your  correspondent’s.  The  word  is  caconac,  ca- 
couacqurie.  It  was  a cant  word  used  by  Voltaire 


and  his  correspondents  to  signify  an  unbeliever  in 
Christianity,  and  was,  I think,  borrowed  from  the 
name  of  some  Indian  tribe  supposed  to  be  in  a 
natural  state  of  freedom  and  exemption  from  pre- 
j udice.  C. 

Discourse  of  National  Excellencies  of  England 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  248.).  — A Discourse  of  the  Natiotial 
Excellencies  of  England  was  not  written  by  Sir 
Rob.  Howard,  but  by  Richard  Hawkins,  whose 
name  appears  at  length  in  the  title-page  to  some 
copies  ; others  have  the  initials  only.  P.  B. 

Saffron  Bags  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  217.). — In  almost  all 
old  works  on  Materia  Medica  the  use  of  these  bags 
is  mentioned.  Quincy,  in  his  Dispensatory,  1730, 
p.  179.,  says:  — 

“ Some  prescribe  it  (saffron)  to  be  worn  with  cam- 
phire  in  a bag  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  for  melancholy  ; 
and  others  affirm  that,  so  used,  it  will  cure  agues.” 

Ray  observes  {Cat.  Plant.  Angl.,  1777,  p.  84.)  : 

“ Itemque  in  sacculo  suspenditur  sub  mento  vel 
gutture  ad  dissipandam  sc,  materiam  putridam  et  vene- 
natam,  ne  ibidem  stagnans,  inflainmationem  excitet, 
jegiotumque  strangulet.” 

The  origin  of  the  “ saffron  bag”  is  probably  to 
be  explained  by  the  strong  aromatic  odour  of 
saffron,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  was  once 
held  as  a medicine  ; though  now  it  is  used  chiefly 
as  a colouring  ingredient,  and  by  certain  elderly 
ladies,  with  antitjuated  notions,  as  a specific  for 
“striking  out”  the  measles  in  their  grandchildren. 

N.  n. 

Milton's  Penseroso"  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  153.). — 
H.  A.  B.  desires  to  understand  the  couplet  — 

“ And  love  the  high  embower’d  roof. 

With  antique  pillars  massy  proof.” 

He  is  puzzled  whether  to  consider  “ proof”  an  ad- 
jective belonging  to  “ pillars,”  or  a substantive 
in  apposition  with  it.  All  the  commentators  seem 
to  have  passed  the  line  without  observation.  1 am 
almost  afraid  to  suggest  that  we  should  read 
“pillars’”  in  the  genitive  plural,  “proof”  being 
taken  in  the  sense  of  e.stablished  strength. 

Before  dismissing  this  conjecture,  I have  taken 
the  pains  to  examine  every  one  of  the  twenty-four 
other  passages  in  which  Milton  has  used  the  word 
“proof.”  1 find  that  it  occurs  only  four  times  as 
an  adjective  ; in  all  of  which  it  is  followed  by  some- 
thing dependent  upon  it.  In  three  of  them  thus : 
“ not  proof 

Against  temptation.” — Par.  L.  ix.  298. 

“ proof ’gainst  all  assaults.” — Ib.  x.  88. 

“ Proof  against  all  temptation.” — Par.  R.  iv.  533. 
In  the  fourth,  which  is  a little  different,  thus  : 

“ left  some  part 

Not  proof  enough  such  object  to  sustain.” 

I’ar.  L.  viii.  535. 
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As  Milton,  therefore,  lias  in  no  other  place  used 
“ proof”  as  an  adjectiye  without  something  at- 
tached to  it,  I feel  assured  that  he  did  not  use  it 
as  an  adjective  in  the  passage  in  question. 

J.  s.  w. 

Stockwell,  Sept.  7. 

Achilles  and  the  Tortoise  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  154.). — 
ISu&rm  will  find  the  paradox  of  “Achilles  and  the 
Tortoise”  explained  by  Mr.  Mansel  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Oxon,  in  a note  to  liis  late  edition  of 
Aldrich’s  Logic  (1849,  p.  125.).  He  there  shows 
that  the  fallacy  is  a material  one ; being  a false 
assumption  of  the  major  premise,  viz.,  that  the 
sum  of  an  infinite  series  is  itself  always  infinite 
(whereas  it  may  be  finite).  Mansel  refers  to  Plato, 
Parmenid.  p.  128.  [when  will  editors  learn  to 
specify  the  editions  which  they  use  ? j Aristot. 
Soph.  Eleuctr.  10.  2.  33.  4.,  and  Cousin,  Nouveaux 
Fragments,  Zenon  d’Elee.  T.  E.  L.  L. 

Stepony  Ale  (Yol.  ii.,  p.  267.).  ■—  The  extract 
from  Chamberiayne  certainly  refers  to  ale  brewed 
at  Stepney.  In  Piayford’s  curious  collection  of 
old  popular  tunes,  the  English  Dancing  Master, 
1721,  is  one  called  “Stepney  Ale  and  Cakes;” 
and  in  the  works  of  Tom  Brown  and  Ned  Ward, 
other  allusions  to  the  same  are  to  be  found. 

Edwabd  F.  Kimbault. 

North  Side  of  Churchyards  (Vol.  ii..  p.  253,).-— 
In  reference  to  the  north  region  being  “ the  de- 
voted region  of  Satan  and  his  hosts,”  Milton 
seems  to  have  recognised  the  doctrine  when  he 
says  — 

“At  last, 

Far  in  the  horizon  to  the  north  appear’d 
From  skirt  to  skirt  a fiery  region,  stretch’d 
In  battailous  aspect,  and  nearer  view 
Bristled  with  upright  beams  innumerable 
Of  rigid  spears,  and  helmets  throng’d,  and  shields 
Various,  with  boastful  argument  pourtray’d, 

The  banded  powers  of  Satan  hasting  on 
With  furious  expedition.”— Book  vi. 

F.  E. 

Welsh  Moneij  (fol.  ii.,  p.  231.).  — It  is  not 
known  that  the  Welsh  princes  ever  coined  any 
money : none  such  has  ever  been  discovered.  If 
they  ever  coined  any,  it  is  almost  impossible  that 

it  should  all  have  disappeared.  GairriN. 

Wormwood  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  249.  315.).  ■ — The 

French  gourmands  have  two  sorts  of  liqueur  fla- 
voured with  wormwood ; Creme  d’ Absinthe, 
and  Vermouthe.  In  the  Almanac  des  Gourmands 
there  is  a pretty  account  of  the  latter,  called  the 
coup  d'apres.  In  the  south  of  France,  I think, 
they  say  it  is  the  fashion  to  have  a glass  brought 
in  towards  the  end  of  the  repast  by  girls  to  relit 
the  stomach.  C.  B. 
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Puzzling  Epitaph  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  311.).  — J.  Bbn 
has,  I think,  not  given  this  epitaph  quite  correctly. 
The  following  is  as  it  appeared  in  the  Times, 
20th  Sept.,  1828  (copied  from  the  Mirror).  It 
is  stated  to  be  in  a churchyard  in  Germany : — 

“ O quid  tua  te 

be  bis  bia  abit 

ra  ra  ra 
es 

et  in 

ram  ram  ram 

i i 

Mox  eris  quod  ego  nunc.” 

The  reading  is  — 

“ O superbe  quid  superbis  ? tua  superbia  te  super- 
abit.  Terra  es  et  in  terram  ibis.  Mox  eris  quod  ego 
nunc.” 

E.  B.  Peice. 

October  14.  1850. 

[The  first  two  lines  of  this  epitaph,  and  many  similar 

specimens  of  learned  trifling,  will  be  found  in  Les 
Bigarrures  et  Touches  du  Seigneur  des  Accords,  cap.  iii., 
autre  Fagon  de  Reims,  p.  35.,  ed.  1662.] 

Umbrella  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  25.  93.). — In  the  collec- 
tion of  pictures  at  \Voburn  Abbey  is  a full-length 
portrait  of  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Bedford,  who 
afterwards  married  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  painted 
about  the  year  1730.  She  is  represented  as 
attended  by  a black  servant,  who  holds  an  open 
umbrella  to  shade  her. 

Cowper’s  “ Task,”  published  in  1784,  twice  men- 
tions the  umbrella : 

“ We  bear  our  shades  about  us;  self-deprived 
Of  other  screen,  the  thin  umbrella  spread, 

And  range  an  Indian  waste  without  a tree.” 

Book  i. 

In  book  iv.,  the  description  of  the  country  girl, 
who  dresses  above  her  condition,  concludes  with 

the  following  lines  : — 

“ Expect  her  soon  with  footboy  at  her  heels, 

No  longer  blushing  for  her  awkward  load, 

Her  train  and  her  umbrella  all  her  care.” 

In  both  these  passages  of  Cowper,  the  umbrella 
appears  to  be  equivalent  to  what  would  now  be 
called  a parasol.  L. 

Pope  and  Bishop  Burgess  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  310.). — 

The  allusion  is  to  the  passage  in  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida : 

“ The  dreadful  sagitary  appals  our  numbers.” 

which  Theobald  explained  from  Caxton,  hut 
Pope  did  not  understand.  C.  B. 

[Not  the  only  passage  in  Shakspeare  which  Theobald 
explained  and  Pope  did  not  understand ; but  more  of 
this  hereafter.] 

Booh  of  Homilies  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  89.).  — Allow  me 

to  inform  B.  that  the  early  edition  of  Homilies 
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referred  to  in  liis  Query  was  compiled  by  Richard 
Taverner,  and  consists  of  a series  of  “ postils  ” on 
the  epistles  and  gospels  throughout  the  year.  It 
appears  to  have  been  first  printed  in  1540  (Ames, 
i.  407.),  and  was  republished  in  1841,  under  the 
editorial  care  of  Dr.  Cardwell.  C.  H. 

St.  Catharine’s  Hall,  Cambridge. 

Homan  Catholic  Theology  (Yol.  ii.,  p.  279.). — 
I beg  to  refer  M.  Y.  A.  H.  to  the  Church  History 
of  England  by  Hugh  Tootle,  better  known  by  his 
pseudonyme  of  Charles  Dod  (3  vols.  folio,  Brus- 
sels, 1737-42).  A very  valuable  edition  of  this 
important  work  was  commenced  by  the  Rev.  M. 
A.  Tierney ; but  as  the  last  volume  (the  fifth)  was 
published  so  long  ago  as  1843,  and  no  symptom  of 
any  other  appears,  I presume  that  this  extremely 
curious  book  has,  for  some  reason  or  other,  been 
abandoned.  Perhaps  the  well-known  jealousy  of 
the  censor  may  have  interfered. 

A useful  manual  of  Catholic  bibliography  exists 
in  the  Thesatcrus  Librorum  Rei  Catholicce,  8vo. 
Wurzburg,  1850.  G.R. 

ModiimPromissionis  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  279.). — Without 
the  context  of  the  passage  adduced  by  C.  W.  B.,  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  positively  as  to  its  precise 
signification.  I think,  however,  the  phrase  is  equi- 
valent to  “ formula  professionis  monasticEe.”  Pro- 
missio  frequently  occurs  in  this  sense,  as  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  Ducange  (s.  v.).  C.  H. 

Bacon  Family  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  247.). — The  name  of 
Bacon  has  been  considered  to  be  of  Norman  origin, 
arising  from  some  fief  so  called. — See  Roman  de 
Rose,  vol.  ii.  p.  269.  X.  P,  M. 

Execution  of  Charles  I.  and  Earl  of  Stair 
(Vol.  ii.,  pp.  72.  140.  158.).  — Matfelonensis 
speaks  too  fast  when  he  says  that  “ no  mention 
occurs  of  the  Earl  of  Stair.”  I distinctly  recollect 
reading  in  an  old  life  of  the  Earl  of  Stair  an 
account  of  his  having  been  sent  for  to  visit  a 
mysterious  person  of  extreme  old  age,  who  stated 
that  he  was  the  eaiTs  ancestor  (grandfather  or 
great-grandfather,  but  whether  paternal  or  not  I 
do  not  remember),  and  that  he  had  been  the  ex- 
ecutioner of  Charles  I.  T.  N. 

[The  story  to  which  our  correspondent  alludes  Is, 
probably,  that  quoted  in  Cecil’s  (Hone’s)  Sixty  Curious 
and  Authentic  Narratives,  pp.  138 — -140.,  from  . the  Re- 
creations of  a Man  of  Feeling.  The  peerage  and  tlie 
pedigree  of  the  Stair  family  alike  prove  that  there  is 
little  foundation  for  this  ingenious  fiction.] 

Water-marks  on  Writing-paper  (Y o\.  ii.,p.  310.). 
— On  this  subject  C.,  will,  I think,  find  all  the 
information  he  seeks  in  a paper  published  in  the 
Aldine  Magazine,  (Masters,  Aldersgate-st.,  1839). 
This  paper  is  accompanied  by  engravings  of  the 
ancient  water-marks,  as  well  as  those  of  more  mo- 


dern times,  and  enters  somewhat  largely  into  the 
question  of  how  far  water-marks  may  ’oe  considered 
as  evidence  of  precise  dates.  They  are  not  always  to 
be  relied  upon,  for  in  December,  1850,  there  will 
doubtless  be  thousands  of  reams  of  paper  issued 
and  in  circulation,  bearing  the  date  of  1851,  unless 
the  practice  is  altered  of  late  years.  Timperley’s 
Biographical,  Chronological,  and  Historical  Dic- 
tionary is  much  quoted  on  the  subject  of  “ Water- 
marks.” E.  B.  Price. 

St.  John  Nepomuc  (V ol.  ii.,  pp.  269.  317.).- — 
The  statues  in  honour  of  this  Saint  must  be  fa- 
miliar to  every  one  who  has  visited  Bohemia,  as 
also  the  spot  of  his  martyrdom  at  Prague,  indi- 
cated by  some  brass  stars  let  into  the  parapet  of 
the  Steinerne  Brixcke,  on  the  right-hand  side  going 
from  Prague  to  the  suburb  called  the  Kleinseite. 
As  the  story  goes,  he  was  offered  the  most  costly 
bribes  by  Wenzel,  king  of  Bohemia,  to  betray  his 
trust,  and  after  his  repeated  refusal  was  put  to  the 
torture,  and  then  thrown  into  the  Moldau,  where 
he  was  drowned.  The  body  of  the  saint  was  em- 
balmed, and  is  now  preserved  in  a costly  silver 
shrine  of  almost  fabulous  worth,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Veit,  in  the  Kleinseite.  In  Weber’s  Briefe 
ernes  durch  Deutschland  reisende  Deutschen,  the 
weight  silver  about  this  shrine  is  said  to  be 
twenty  “ centener.”  C.  D.  Lamont. 

Satirical  Medals  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  298.).  — A de- 
scriptive catalogue  of  British  medals  is  preparing 
for  the  press,  wherein  all  the  satirical  medals  re- 
lating to  the  Revolution  of  1688  will  be  minutely 
described  and  explained.  G.  H. 

Passage  in  Gray  (Vol.  i.,  p.  150.). — I see  no 
difficulty  in  the  passage  about  which  your  corres- 
pondent A Grayan  inquires.  The  abode  of  the 
merits  and  frailties  of  the  dead,  i.  e.  the  place  in 
which  they  are  treasured  up  until  the  J udgment, 
is  the  Divine  mind.  This  the  poet,  by  a very  al- 
lowable figure,  calls  “ Bosom.”  Homer’s  expres- 
sion is  somewhat  analogous. 

“ Ta5e  trdvTa  Belov  iv  yovvaai  Ketrai." 

E.  C.  H. 

Cupid  Crying  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  172.  308.). — Another 
translation  of  the  English  verses,  p.  172.,  which  En- 
glish are  far  superior  to  the  Latin  original : — ■ 

“ Perch  1 ferisce  Venere 

II  figlio  suo  che  geme  ? 

Diede  il  fanciullo  a Celia 
Le  freccie  e I’arco  insierae. 

Sarebbe  mai  possibile  1 
El  nol  voluto  avea  ; 

Ma  rise  Celia ; ei  subito 
La  Madre  esser  credea.” 

E.  C.  H. 
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Anecdote  of  a Peal  of  Bells  (V ol.  i.,  p.  382.). — 
It  is  related  of  the  bells  of  Limerick  Cathedriil  by 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  (^Ireland,  vol.  i.,  p.  328.  note).  M. 

[Another  correspondent,  under  the  same  signature, 
forwards  the  legend  as  follows  ; — 

“THOSE  EVENING  BELLS.” 

“ The  remarkably  fine  bells  of  Limerick  Cathedral 
were  originally  brought  from  Italy.  They  had  been 
manufactured  by  a young  native  (whose  name  tradition 
has  not  preserved),  and  finished  after  the  toil  of  many 
j'ears ; and  he  prided  himself  upon  his  work.  They 
were  subsequently  purchased  by  a prior  of  a neigh- 
bouring convent,  and,  with  the  profits  of  this  sale,  the 
young  Italian  procured  a little  villa,  where  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  tolling  of  his  bells  from  the 
convent  cliff,  and  of  growing  old  in  the  bosom  of  do- 
mestic happiness.  This,  however,  was  not  to  continue. 
In  some  of  those  broils,  whether  civil  or  foreign,  which 
are  the  undying  worm  in  the  peace  of  a fallen  land,  the 
good  Italian  was  a sufferer  amongst  many.  He  lost 
his  all ; and  after  the  passing  of  the  .storm,  he  found 
himself  preserved  alone,  amid  the  wreck  of  fortune, 
friends,  family,  and  home.  The  convent  in  which  the 
bells,  the  chef-d’oeuvre  of  his  skill,  were  hung,  was 
rased  to  the  earth,  and  these  last  carried  away  to 
another  land.  The  unfortunate  owner,  haunted  by  his 
memories  and  deserted  by  his  hopes,  became  a wan- 
derer over  Europe.  His  hair  grew  gray,  and  his  heart 
withered,  before  he  again  found  a home  and  friend.  In 
this  desolation  of  spirit  he  formed  the  resolution  of 
seeking  the  place  to  which  those  treasures  of  his  me- 
mory had  been  finally  borne.  He  sailed  for  Ireland, 
proceeded  up  the  Shannon  ; the  vessel  anchored  in  the 
pool  near  Limerick,  and  he  hired  a small  boat  for  the 
purpose  of  landing.  The  city  was  now  before  him  ; 
and  he  beheld  St.  Mary’s  steeple  lifting  its  turreted 
head  above  the  smoke  and  mist  of  the  old  town.  He 
sat  in  the  stern,  and  looked  fondly  towards  it.  It  was 
an  evening  so  calm  and  beautiful  as  to  remind  him  of 
his  own  native  haven  in  the  sweetest  time  of  the  year 
— the  death  of  the  spring.  The  broad  stream  appeared 
like  one  smooth  mirror,  and  the  little  vessel  glided 
through  it  with  almost  a noiseless  expedition.  On  a 
sudden,  amid  the  general  stillness,  the  bells  tolled  from 
the  cathedral  ; the  rowers  rc.sted  on  their  oars,  and  the 
vessel  went  forward  with  the  impulse  it  had  received. 
The  old  Italian  looked  towards  the  city,  crossed  his 
arms  on  his  breast,  and  lay  back  on  his  seat ; home, 
happiness,  early  recollections,  friends,  family  — all  were 
in  the  .sound,  and  went  with  it  to  his  heart.  When  the 
rowers  looked  round,  they  beheld  him  with  his  face  still 
turned  towards  the  cathedral,  but  his  eyes  were  closed, 
and  when  they  landed  they  found  him  cold  in  death.” 

Mr.  H.  Edwards  informs  us  it  appeared  in  an  early 
number  of  Chambers'  Journal.  J.  G.  A.  P.  kindly  refers 
us  to  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  48.,  where 
the  story  is  also  told  ; and  to  a poetical  version  of  it, 
entitled  “ The  Bell-founder,”  first  printed  in  the  Dublin 
University  Magazine,  and  since  in  the  collected  poems 
of  the  author,  D.  H.  M'Carthy.] 

Codex  Flaieyensis  (Vol.ii  , p.  278.). — Your  cor- 
resjioiident  W.  H.  F.,  when  refen  ing  to  the  Orky 


neyinga  Saga,  requests  information  regarding  the 
Codex  Flaieyensis,  in  which  is  contained  one  of 
the  best  MSS.  of  the  Saga  above  mentioned. 
W.  H.  F.  labours  under  the  misapprehension  of 
regarding  the  Codex  Flateyensis  as  a mere  manu- 
script of  the  Orkneyinga  Saga,  whereas  that  Saga 
constitutes  but  a very  small  part  of  that  magnifi- 
cent volume.  The  Codex  Flateyensis  takes  its 
name,  as  W.  H.  F.  rightly  concludes,  from  the 
island  of  Flatey  in  the  Breidafiord  in  Iceland, 
where  it  was  long  preserved.  It  is  a parchment 
volume  most  beautifully  executed,  the  initial  letters 
of  the  chapters  being  finely  illuminated,  and  ex- 
tending in  many  instances,  as  in  a fac-simile  now 
before  me,  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  folio  page. 
The  contents  of  the  volume  may  be  learned  from 
the  following  lines  on  the  first  page  ; 1 give  it  in 
English  as  the  original  is  in  Icelandic  : — 

“ John  Hakonson  owns  this  book,  herein  first  are 
written  verses,  then  how  Norway  was  colonised,  then 
of  Erik  the  Far-travelled,  thereafter  of  Olaf  Tryggvason 
the  king  with  all  his  deeds,  and  next  is  the  history  of 
Olaf  Haraldson,  the  saint,  and  of  his  deeds,  and  there- 
with the  history  of  the  earls  of  Orkney,  then  is  there 
Sverrers  Saga;  thereafter  the  Saga  of  Hakon  the  Old, 
with  the  Saga  of  Magnus  the  king,  his  son,  then  the 
deeds  of  Einar  Sokkeson  of  Greenland,  and  next  of 
Elga  and  Ulf  the  Bad  ; and  then  begin  the  annals  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  present  year.  John 
Thordarsou  the  priest  wrote  the  portion  concerning 
Erik  the  Far-travelled,  and  the  Sagas  of  both  the 
Olaves  ; but  Magnus  Thorhallson  the  priest  has  written 
ail  that  follows,  as  well  as  all  that  preceded,  and  has 
illuminated  all  (the  book).  Almighty  God  and  the 
holy  virgin  Mary  give  joy  to  those  who  wrote  and  to 
him  who  dictated.” 

A little  further  on  we  learn  from  the  text  that 
when  the  book  began  to  be  written  there  had 
elapsed  from  the  birth  of  Christ  1300  and  80  and 
7 years.  The  volume  was,  therefore,  commenced 
in  1387,  and  finished,  as  we  judge  from  the  year 
at  which  the  annals  cease,  in  1395.  The  death  of 
Hakon  Hakonson  is  recorded  in  the  last  chapters 
of  the  Saga  of  that  name,  which  we  see  is  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  those  contained  in  the  Codex 
Flateyensis.  E.  Chaklton. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Oct.  6.  1850. 

Paying  throvgh  the  Nose,  and  Etymology  of 
Shilling  (Vol.  i.,  p.  335.). — Odin,  they  say,  laid 
a nose-tax  on  evei’y  Swede,  — a penny  a nose. 
(Grimm,  Deutsche  Rechts  Alterthurner,  p.  299.)  I 
think  people  not  able  to  pay  forfeited  “ the  pi’O- 
minence  on  the  face,  which  is  the  organ  of  scent, 
and  the  emunctory  of  tlie  brain,”  as  good  Walker 
says.  It  was  according  to  the  rule,  “ Qui  non 
habet  in  aere,  luat  in  pelle.”  Still  we  “count” 
or  “ tell  noses,”  when  computing,  for  instance, 
how  many  persons  of  the  company  are  to  pay  the 
reckoning.  The  expression  is  used  in  England,  if 
I am  rightly  informed,  as  well  as  in  Holland. 
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T.ax  money  was  gathered  into  a brass  sliield,  and 
the  jingling  {schel)  noise  it  produced,  gave  to  tlie 
pieces  of  silver  exacted  the  name  of  schellingen 
(shillings).  Saxo-Graiumaticus,  lib  viii.  p.  267., 

] citatus  apud  Grimm,  I.  1.  p.  77.  The  reference  is 
too  curious  not  to  note  it  down : — 

“ Hide  (Fresiae)  Gotricus  non  tain  arctam,  qiiam  in- 
usitatain  pensionein  imposuit,  de  ciijus  conditlone  et 
niodo -summatim  referam.  Priinum  itaque  ducentorum 
quadraginta  pedum  longitudinem  habentis  aedificii 
striictuia  dispoidtur,  Ids  senis  distincta  spatiis,  quorum 
quodlidet  viceiiorum  pedum  intercapedine  teuderetur, 
praidictas  quantitatis  summam  totalis  spatii  dispendio 
reddente.  In  hujus  itaque  tejis  capite  regio  considente 
quaistore,  sub  extremam  ejus  partem  e regione 

clipeits  exhibetur.  Fresonilms  igitur  tributum  daturis 
■ mos  erat  sineulos  nummos  in  hujus  scuti  cavum  conji- 
cere,  e quibus  eos  duntaxat  in  censum  regium  ratio 
computantis  eligeret,  qui  eminus  exaetoris  aures  cla- 
rioris  soni  crepitaeulo  perstrinxissent  quo  evenit,  ut  id 
j solum  tes  quaestor  in  fiscum  supputando  colligeret,  cujus 
casum  remotiore  auris  iudicio  persensisset,  cujus  vero 
obscurior  somis  citra  computantis  defuisset  auditum, 
recipiebatur  quidem  in  fiscum  (!!!),  sed  nullum  summte 
prajstabat  augmentum.  Compluribus  igitur  nummorum 
jactibus  quaestorias  aures  nulla  sensibili  sonorltate 
pulsantibus,  accidit,  ut  statam  pro  se  stipem  erogaturi 
multam  interdum  aeris  partem  inani  pensione  consu- 
inerent,  cujus  tributi  onere  per  Karolum  postea  liberati 
produntur.” 

Jaxus  Dousa. 

! Huis  te  Manpadt. 

Small  Words  (Yol.  ii.,  p.  30.5.).  — Some  of  your 
correspondents  have  justly  recommended  correct- 
tiess  in  the  references  to  authorities  cited.  Allow 
me  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  similar  care  in 
quotations.  If  K.  J.  P.  B.  T.  had  taken  the  pains 
j to  refer  to  the  passage  in  Pope  which  he  criticises 
! (Vol.  ii.,  p.  305.),  he  would  have  spared  himself 
some  trouble,  and  you  considerable  space.  Tlie 
line  is  not,  as  he  puts  it,  “ And  ten  small  words,” 

! but  — 

“ And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line.” 
a difference  which  deprives  his  remarks  of  much 
of  their  applicability.  -h. 

Bilderdijk  the  Poet  (Yol.  ii.,  p.  309.).  — There 
1 are  several  letters  from  Southey,  in  his  Life  and 
\ Correspoiulence,  written  while  under  the  roof  of 
Bilderdijk,  giving  a very  agreeable  account  of  the 
poet,  his  wife,  and  his  family.  <&. 

Fool  or  a Physician  (Yol.  i.,  p.  137.;  vol.  ii., 
p.  315.).  — The  writer  who  has  used  this  expres- 
sion is  Dr.  Cheyne,  and  he  probably  altered  it 
from  the  alliterative  form,  “ a man  is  a fool  or  a 
physician  at  forty,”  which  I have  frequently  heard 
in  various  parts  of  England.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  words 
are  : “ I think  every  man  is  a fool  or  a physician 
at  thirty  years  of  age,  (that  is  to  say),  by  that 
time  he  ought  to  know  his  own  constitution,  and 


unless  he  is  determined  to  live  an  intemperate  and 
irregular  life,  I think  he  may  by  diet  and  regimen 
prevent  or  cure  any  chronical  disease ; but  as  to 
acute  disorders  no  one  who  is  not  well  acquainted 
with  medicine  should  trust  to  his  own  skill.” 

Dr.  Cheyne  was  a medical  writer  of  the  last 
century.  A.  G — — x. 

Wat  the  Hare  (Yol.  ii.,  p.  315.).  — In  the  in- 
teresting, though  perhaps  somewhat  partial,  ac- 
count of  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Corfe  Castle, 
during  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
which  js  given  in  the  Mercurius  Rusticus,  there  is 
an  anecdote  which  will  give  a reply  to  the  Query 
of  your  correspondent  K.  The  commander  of  the 
Parliamentarian  forces  was  Sir  Walter  Erie;  and 
it  was  a great  joke  with  his  opponents  that  the 
pass-word  of  “ Old  Wat  ” had  been  given  (by 
himself  I believe)  on  the  night  of  his  last  assault 
on  the  castle.  The  chronicler  informs  us  that 
“ Old  Wat  ” was  the  usual  notice  of  a hare  being 
found  sitting  ; and  the  proverbial  timidity  of  that 
animal  suggested  some  odious  comparisons  with 
the  defeated  general. 

I have  not  the  book  at  hand,  but  I am  pretty 
sure  that  the  substance  of  my  information  is 
correct.  C.  W.  Bingham. 

Bingliam’s  Melcombe,  Blandford. 

Law  Courts  at  St.  Albans  (Yol.  i.,  p.  366.). — 
Although  unable  to  answer  2.,  perhaps  1 may  do 
him  service  by  enabling  bim  to  put  his  Query 
more  correctly.  The  disease  which  drove  the  law- 
yers from  London  in  the  6th  year  of  Elizabeth 
(1563)  was  not  the  sweating  sickness  (which  has  not 
returned  since  the  reign  of  Edward  YL),  but  a 
plague  brought  into  England  by  the  late  garrison 
of  Havre  de  Grace.  And  it  was  at  Hertford  that 
Candlemas  term  was  kept  on  the  occasion.  See 
Heylyn,  Hist.  Ref.,  ed.  Eccl.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  401. 

J.  C.  R. 

The  Troubles  at  Frankfort  (Yol.  i.,  p.  379.). — 
In  Petheram’s  edition  of  this  work,  it  is  shown 
that  Whittingham,  dean  of  Durham,  was  most  likely 
the  author.  That  Coverdale  was  not,  appears  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  writer  had  been  a party 
in  the  “ Troubles,”  whereas  Coverdale  did  not  re- 
side at  Frankfort  during  any  part  of  his  exile. 

J.  C.  R. 

Standing  during  the  Reading  of  the  Gospel 
(Yol.  ii.,  p.  246  ). — 

“ Apostolica  auctoritate  mandamus,  dum  sancta 
Evangelia  in  Ecclesia  recitantur,  ut  Sacerdotes,  et 
eseteri  omnes  presentes,  non  sedentes,  sed  venerabiliter 
cuivi,  in  conspectu  Evangebi  stantes  Dominica  verba 
intente  audiant,  et  fideliter  adorent.” — Anastasius,  i., 
apud  Grat.  Det:ret.  De  Consecrat.  Dist.,  ii.  cap.  6S. 

J.  Be. 
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Scotch  Prisoners  at  Worcester  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  297.). 
— I cannot  think  that  the  extract  from  the  ac- 
counts of  the  churchwardens  of  St.  Margaret’s, 
Westminster,  at  all  justifies  C.  F.  S.  in  supposing 
that  the  Scotch  prisoners  were  massacred  in  cold 
blood.  The  total  number  of  these  prisoners  was 
10,000.  Of  the  1 ,200  who  were  buried,  the  greater 
part  most  probably  died  of  their  wounds ; and 
though  this  number  is  large,  yet  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  in  those  days  the  sick  and  wounded 
were  not  tended  with  the  care  and  attention 
which  are  now  displayed  in  such  cases.  We  learn 
from  the  Parliamentary  History  (xx.  58.),  that  on 
the  17t!i  Sep.  1651,  “ the  Scots  prisoners  were 
brought  to  London,  and  marched  through  the  city 
into  Tothill-fields.”  The  same  work  (xx.  72.) 
states  that  “ Most  of  the  common  soldiers  were 
sent  to  the  English  Plantations ; and  1500  of  them 
were  granted  to  the  Guiney  merchants  and  sent  to 
work  in  the  Gold  mines  there.”  Large  numbers 
were  also  employed  in  draining  the  great  level  of 
the  Fens  (Wells,  History  of  the  Bedford  Levels  i. 
228—244.).  Lord  Clarendon  (book  xiii.)  says, 
“Many  perished  for  want  of  food,  and,  being  en- 
closed in  little  room  till  they  were  sold  to  the 
plantations  for  slaves,  they  died  of  all  diseases.” 

C.  II.  COOPEE. 

Cambridge,  Oct.  5.  1850. 

Scotch  Prisoners  at  Worcester.  — The  following 

is  Kapin’s  account  of  the  disposition  of  these  pri- 
soners, and  even  this  statement  he  seems  to  doubt. 

(Vol.  ii.  p.  585.) 

“ It  is  pretended,  of  the  Scots  were  slain  [at  Wor- 
cester] about  2000,  and  seven  or  eight  thousand  taken 
prisoners,  who  being  sent  to  London,  were  sold  for 
slaves  to  the  plantations  of  the  American  isles.”- — 
Authorities  referred  to:  Phillips,  p.  608.,  Clarendon,  iii. 
p.  320.,  Burnet’s  Mem,  p.  432. 

J.  C.  B. 

“ Antiquitas  Sceculi  Juventus  Mundi  ” (Vol.  ii., 
p.  218.).  — A learned  friend,  who  although  in- 
volved in  the  avocations  of  an  active  professional 
career,  delights  “ inter  sylvas  Academi  qaterere 
verum,”  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  ob- 
servation on  these  words:- — -“That  the  phrase 
Antiquitas  sceculi  juventus  mundi  is  in  Italics  in 
Bacon’s  work  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  prove  it  to 
be  a quotation,  any  more  than  the  words  ordine 
retrogrado  in  the  subsequent  passage.  Italics 
were  used  in  Bacon’s  time,  and  long  afterwards, 
to  mark  not  only  quotations,  but  emphatic  words, 
yvdiiai,  and  epigrammatic  sentences,  of  which  you 
will  every  where  see  instances.  I have  not  the  origi- 
nal edition  of  the  work,  but  we  have  here*  the  rare 
translation  into  English  by  Gilbert  Wats,  Oxford, 

1640,  folio,  through  which  the  references  to  authors 
are  given  in  the  margin ; but  there  is  no  reference 

appended  to  this  passage.  I cannot  of  course  de- 
cide positively  that  the  phrase  in  not  a quotation, 
but  I incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  not.  It  may 
be  an  adaptation  of  some  proverbial  expression  ; 
but  I prefer  believing  that  it  is  Bacon’s  own  mode 
of  expressing  that  the  present  times  are  more 
ancient  (?.  e.  full  of  years)  than  the  earliest,  and 
thus  to  show  that  the  respect  we  entertain  for 
authority  is  unfounded.” 

Coleridge  was  of  the  same  opinion  (In trod,  to 
EncycL  Met?’op.,  p.  19.).  Had  the  phrase  been  a 
quotation,  would  not  Bacon  have  said,  “ Sane  ut 
V ere  dictum  estf  rather  than  “ Ut  vere  dicamus.” 

T.J. 

The  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill  (Vol.  ii-,  p.  103.) 
-—In  reply  to  QoiEEo,  I beg  to  say  that  he  will 
find  the  words  of  the  above  song  in  the  Morning 
Herald  of  August  1,  1789,  a copy  of  which  I pos- 
sess. It  is  here  described  as  a “ favourite  song, 
sung  by  Mr.  Incledon  at  Vauxhall;  composed  by 
Mr.  Hook.”  J.  B. 

Walworth. 

iMtjgcHlaufnu^. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

The  importance  of  Winchelsea  as  a convenient  port 
for  communication  with  France,  from  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  having 
led  to  a wish  for  a more  extended  history  of  that  town 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  work  relating  either  to  the 
Cinque  Ports  or  to  the  county  of  Sussex,  Mr.  Dur- 
raiit  Cooper  determined  to  gather  together  the  existing 
materials  for  such  a history  as  a contribution  to  the 
Sussex  ArchcBological  Society.  The  industry,  how- 
ever, with  which  Mr.  Cooper  prosecuted  his  search  after 
original  records  and  other  materials  connected  with 
the  town  and  its  varied  history,  was  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  so  many  important  documents  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  carry  out  his  original  intention.  The 
present  separate  work,  entitled  The  History  of  Win- 
chelsea, one  of  the  Ancient  Towns  added  to  the  Cinque 
Ports,  is  the  result  of  this  change  ; and  the  good  people 
of  Winchelsea  have  now  to  thank  Mr.  Cooper  for  a his- 
tory of  it,  which  has  been  as  carefully  prepared  as  it  has 
been  judiciously  executed.  Mr.  Cooper  has  increased 
the  amusement  and  information  to  be  derived  from  his 
volume,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  contrived  to 
make  transactions  of  great  historical  importance  illus- 
trate his  narrative  of  events  of  merely  local  interest. 

The  new  edition  of  t’ne  Pictorial  Shakspeare  which 
Mr.  Charles  Knight  has  just  commenced  under  the 
title  of  the  “ National  Edition  ” cannot,  we  think, 
prove  other  than  a most  successful  attempt  to  circulate 
among  all  classes,  but  e-specially  among  readers  of 
comparatively  small  means,  a cheap,  well-edited,  and 
beautifully  illustrated  edition  of  the  works  of  our  great 
poet.  The  text  of  the  present  edition  is  not  printed, 

* Primate  Marsh’s  library,  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin, 

which  contains  about  1 8,000  volumes,  including  the 
entire  collection  of  Stillingfleet,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
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like  that  of  its  precursor,  in  double  columns,  but  in  a 
distinct  and  handsome  type  extending  across  the  page ; 
and  as  there  is  no  doubt  the  notes  will  be  revised  so  as 
to  incorporate  the  amendments  and  elucidations  of  the 
text,  which  have  appeared  from  our  Colliers,  Hunters, 
&c.,  since  the  Pictorial  Shakspeare  was  first  published, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  National  Edition 
will  meet  with  a sale  commensurate  with  the  taste  and 
enterprise  of  its  editor  and  publisher,  Mr.  Knight. 

We  have  received  the  following  Catalogues ; — 
I AV.  Waller  and  Son's  (188.  Fleet  Street)  Catalogue 
Part  III.  for  1850  of  Choice  Books  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  in  the  best  condition ; John  Petheram’s 
(94.  High  Holborn)  Catalogue  Part  CXVI.  No.  10. 
for  1 850  of  Old  and  New  Books ; Williams  and  Nor- 
gate's  (14.  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden)  Catalogue 
No.  I.  of  Second-hand  Books  and  Books  at  reduced 
Prices. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  rUKCHASE. 

GaiMALDI,  Obigines  Genealogic®. 

Andebson’s  Royal  Genealogies. 

An  Account  of  the  Remains  of  the  Worship  of  Priapos, 
WITH  A Discourse  on  the  Mystic  Theology  of  the  Ancients. 
By  U.  Payne  Knight,  4to.  17S6. 

Salvador’s  '*  Jesus  Christ  et  sa  Doctrine.” 

Salvador's”  Institutions  de  JIoise  et  du  Peuple  Hebreii.” 
Boswell’s  Johnson.  12rao.  edition.  Murray,  1816.  Vol.  VI. 

Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free, 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bell.  Publisher  of  “NOTKSAND 
QUERIES,”  186.  Fleet  Street. 


G.  R.  M.,  who  biqnires  respecting  the  oft-quoted  line^ 

“ Tempera  mutantur,  nos  et  mutamur  in  illis,” 
is  referred  to  ^OT'E.s  Atii)  Queries,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  234.419. 
T'he  germ  of  the  line  is  in  the  DeUti®  Poet.  Germ.,  under 
the  poems  of  Mathias  Borhonius. 

Volume  the  First  of  Notes  and  Queries,  with 
'Title-page  and  vey  copious  Index,  is  now  ready,  price 
9s.  6d.,  hound  in  cloth,  and  may  he  had,  hy  order,  of  all 
Booksellers  and  Newsmen, 

The  Monthly  Part  for  September,  being  the  Fourth  of 
Vol.  II.,  is  also  now  ready,  price  Is. 


INDIA  OVERLAND  ]\r AIL.  — DIORAMA. 

GALLERY  OF  ILLUSTRATION,  14.  Regent  Street, 

■Waterloo  Place A Gigantic  Moving  Diorama  of  the  Route  of 

the  Overland  Mail  to  India,  exhibiting  the  following  Places, 
viz.,  Southampton  Docks,  Isle  of  Wight,  Osborne,  the  Needles, 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Berlings,  Cintra,  the  Tagus,  Cape  Trafal- 
gar, Tarifa,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  the 
Desert  of  Suez,  the  Central  Station,  Suez,  the  Red  Sea,  Aden, 
Ceylon,  Madras,  and  Calcutta — is  now'  Open  Daily.  — Mornings 
at  Twelve  j Afternoons  at  Three  ; and  Evenings  at  Eight — Ad- 
mission, \s. ; Stalls,  2s.  6(/.  ; Reserved  Seats,  3s.  Doors  open 
half  an  hour  before  each  Representation. 


OUENAL  FEANCAIS,  publie  Londres. 

— I>e  COUURIER  de  I’EUROPE,  fonde  en  1840,  paraissant 
le  Samedi,  donne  dans  chaque  numero  les  nouvelles  de  la  semaine, 
les  ineilleurs  articles  de  tous  les  journaux  de  Paris,  la  Semaine 
Dramatique  par  Th.  Gautier  ou  J.  Janin,  1a  Revue  de  Paris  par 
Pierre  Durand,  et  reproduit  en  entier  les  romans,  nouvelles,  etc., 
en  vogue  par  les  premiers  ecrivains  de  France.  Prix  6rf. 

London  : Joseph  Thomas,  1.  Finch  Lane. 


Shakspeare.  — An  Advertisement  of  a 

New  Edition  of  Shakspeare  having  appeared  from  Mr. 
Vickers  of  Hollywell  Street,  accompanied  by  an  advertisement,  in 
which  he  says  he  has  “ engaged  the  services”  of  Mr.  HalliwcU  as 
editor,  Mr.  Halliwell  begs  publicly  to  state  lie  has  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  Mr.  Vickers  ; anti  tliat  the  use  of  Mr.  Ualliwell’s 
name  in  that  advertisement  is  entirely  made  without  his  authority. 

Another  advertisement  of  a similar  work  has  been  issued  by 
Messrs.  Tallis  and  Co.  of  St.  John  Street,  London,  announcing 
the  publication  by  them  of  the  Works  of  Shakspeare,  edited,  as 
the  advertisement  states,  by  Mr.  Halliwell.  'I'his  announcement 
has  also  been  made  entirely  without  Mr.  Halliweli’s  sanction, 
Blr.  H.  having  no  knowledge  of  that  linn. 

Avenue  Lodge,  Brixton  Hill,  Oct.  15.  1850. 


The  CAXTON  memorial.  — Gentlemen 

are  respectfully  requested  to  withhold  their  subscriptions 
to  any  engraving  of  — 

CAXTON  EXAMINING  THE  FIRST  PROOF  SHEET 
FROM  HIS  PRINTING  PRESS  IN  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY,  A.  D.  1474, 

until  they  have  seen  the  celebrated  picture  (now  on  view  at 
Henry  Remington’s,  137.  Regent  Street,)  painted  by  W,  E.  H. 
Wehncrt. 

The  Engraving  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bacon,  and  will  be 
in  the  highest  style  of  Mezzotinto,  the  size  of  Bolton  Abbey,  viz. 
28  in.  by  22  in.  high.  Prospectuses  and  opinions^of  the  Press  for- 
warded on  application. 


TOLO  MORGANWG.  — Recollections  and 

Anecdotes  of  EDWARD  WILLIAMS,  the  Bard  of  Gla- 
morgan, With  Illustrations  and  a Copious  Appendix.  By  Elijah 
Waring.  Post  8vo.,  cloth,  price  6s. 

London : Charles  Gilpin,  5.  Bishopsgate  Without. 


THE  NEW  SERIES  OF  ROYAL  FEMALE  BIOGRAPHIES. 

Lives  of  the  queens  of  Scotland, 

and  English  Princesses,  connected  with  the  regal  suc- 
cession of  Great  Britain.  By  Agnes  Strickland,  author  of 
“ The  Lives  of  the  Queens  of'England.” 

This  Series  will  be  comprised  in  Six  Volumes  post  8vo.,  uni- 
form in  size  with  “ 'J’he  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,”  em- 
bellished with  Portraits  and  engraved  Title-pages. 

Vpl.  I.  will  be  published  in  October. 

William  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


The  weekly  news.  — a Journal  of  the 

Events  of  the  W'eek,  Political,  Scientific,  Literary,  and 
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ADDRESS,  TO  OUR  FRIENDS. 

We  this  day  publish  our  fifty-second  Number. 
Every  Saturday,  for  twelve  months,  have  we  presented 
to  our  subscribers  our  weekly  budget  of  “ Notes,” 
“Queries,”  and  “Replies;”  and  in  so  doing,  we 
trust,  we  have  accomplished  some  important  ends.  We 
have  both  amused  and  instructed  the  general  reader ; 
we  have  stored  up  much  curious  knowledge  for  the  use 
of  future  writers;  we  have  procured  for  scholars  now 
engaged  in  works  of  learning  and  research  many  valu- 


Price Threepence 
Stamped  Edition  pli- 


able pieces  of  infornnation  which  had  evaded  their  own 
immediate  pursuit;,  and,  lastly,  in  doing  all  this,  we 
have  powerfully  helped  forward  the  great  cause  of 
literary  truth. 

In  our  Prospectus  and  opening  address  we  made  no 
great  promise  of  what  our  paper  should  be.  That,  we 
knew,  must  depend  upon  how  far  the  medium  of  inter- 
communication we  had  prepared  should  be  approved 
and  adopted  by  those  for  whose  special  use  it  had  been 
projected.  We  laid  down  a literary  railway  : it  re- 
mained to  be  seen  whether  the  world  of  letters  would 
travel  by  it.  They  have  done  so  : w.e  have  been 

especially  patronised  by  first-class  passengers,  and  in 
such  numbers  that  we  were  obliged  last  week  to  run  an 
extra  train. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  use  of  a paper  like  “ Notes 
AND  Queries”  bears  a direct  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  its  circulation.  What  it  aims  at  doing  is,  to  reach 
the  learning  which  lies  scattered  not  only  throughout 
every  part  of  our  own  country,  but  all  over  the  literary 
world,  and  to  bring  it  all  to  bear  upon  the  pursuits  of 
the  scholar;  to  enable,  in  short,  men  of  letters  all  over 
the  world  to  give  a helping  han4.to  one  another.  To 
a certain  extent,  we  have  accomplished  this  end.  Our 
last  number  contains. communications  not  only  from  all 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  from  almost  every  county 
in  England,  but  also  from  Scotland,  Ireland,  Holland, 
and  even  from  Demerara.  This  looks  well.  It  seems 
as  if  we  were  in  a fair  way  to  accomplish  our  design. 
But  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  We  have  recently 
been  told  of  whole  districts  in  England  so  benighted  as 
never  to  have  heard  of  “Notes  ani>  Queries;”  and 
after  an  interesting  question  has  been  discussed  for 
weeks  in  our  columns,  we  are  informed  of  some  one  who 
could  have  answered  it  immediately  if  he  had  seen  it. 
So  long  as  this  is  the  case  the  advantage  we  may  con- 
fer upon  literature  and  literary  men  is  necessarily  im- 
perfect. We  do  what  we  can  to  make  known  our 
existence  through  the  customary  modes  of  announce- 
ment, and  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  kind  assist- 
ance and  encouragement  we  derive  from  our  brethren 
of  the  public  press;  but  we  w'ould  respectfully  solicit 
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the  assistance  of  our  friends  upon  this  particular  point. 
Our  purpose  is  aided,  and  our  usefulness  increased  by 
every  jnfroduction  which  can  be  given  to  our  paper, 
either  to  a Book  Club,  to  a Lending  Library,  or  to 
any  other  channel  of  circulation  amongst  persons  of 
inquiry  and  intelligence.  By  such  introductions  scho- 
lars help  themselves  as  well  as  us,  for  there  is  no  in- 
quirer throughout  the  kingdom  who  is  not  occasionally 
able  to  throw  light  upon  some  of  the  multifarious  ob- 
jects which  are  discussed  in  our  pages. 

At  the  end  of  our  first  twelvemonth  we  thank  our 
subscribers  for  the  patronage  we  have  received.  We 
trust  we  shall  go  on  week  by  week  improving  in  our 
work  of  usefulness,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  next 
twelvemonth  we  may  meet  them  with  the  same  plea- 
sure as  on  the  present  occasion.  We  will  continue  to 
do  whatever  is  in  our  power,  and  we  rely  upon  our 
friends  to  help  us. 


shak-Sfeabe’s  tise  of  the  wohds  “caftiotjs” 

AND  “INTENIBEE.” 

In  tlie  following  passage  of  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well,  Act  i.  Sc.  3.,  where  Helena  is  confessing  to 
Bertram’s  mother,  the  Countess,  her  love  for  him, 
these  two  words  occur  in  an  unusual  sense,  if  not  in 
a sense  peculiar  to  the  great  poet : — 

“ I love  your  son  : — 

My  friends  were  poor,  but  honest,  so’s  my  love: 

Be  not  offended  ; for  it  hurts  not  him. 

That  he  is  lov’d  of  me  : I follow  him  not 
By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit ; 

Nor  would  I have  him  till  I do  deserve  him : 

Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  may  be. 

I know  I love  in  vain  ; strive  against  hope ; 

Yet,  in  this  captious  and  intenihle  sieve 
I still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love. 

And  lack  not  to  lose  still.” 

Johnson  was  perplexed  about  the  word  captious; 
“ which  (says  he)  I never  found  in  this  sense,  yet 
I cannot  tell  what  to  substitute,  unless  carious  for 
rotten  ! ” Farmer  supposed  captious  to  be  a con- 
traction of  capacious ! Steevens  believed  that 
captious  meant  recipient,  capable  of  receiving ; 
which  interpretation  Malone  adopts.  Mr.  Collier, 
in  his  recent  edition  of  Shakspeare,  after  stating 
Johnson’s  and  F armer’s  suggestions,  says,  “where 
is  the  difficulty  ? It  is  true  that  this  sense  of 
captious  may  not  have  an  exact  parallel ; but  the 
intention  of  Shakspeare  is  very  evident ; captious 
means,  as  Malone  says,  capable  of  taking  or  re- 
ceiving ; and  intenihle  (printed  intemihle  in  the  first 
folio,  and  rightly  in  the  second)  incapable  of  re- 
taining. Two  more  appropriate  epithets  could 
hardly  be  found,  and  a simile  more  happily  expres- 
sive.” 

We  no  doubt  all  know,  by  intuition  as  it  wore, 
what  Shakspeare  meant ; but  “the  great  master 


of  English,”  as  Mb.  Hickson  very  justly  calls  him, 
would  never  have  used  captious,  as  applied  figura- 
tively to  a sieve,  for  capable  of  tahing  or  receiving. 

Intenihle,  notwithstanding  the  hypercriticism  of 
Mr.  Nares  (that  “ it  is  incorrectly  used  by  Shak- 
speare for  unable  to  hold;"  and  that  “it  should 
properly  mean  not  to  be  held,  as  we  now  use  tin- 
ienahle  ” ) was  undoubtedly  used  in  the  former 
sense,  and  it  was  most  probably  so  accepted  in  the 
poet’s  time  ; for  in  the  Glossagraphia  Anglicana 
Nova,  1719,  we  have  “Untenable,  that  tvill  not  or 
cannot  hold  or  be  holden  long.” 

With  regard  to  captious,  it  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  none  of  all  these  learned 
commentators  should  fail  in  their  guesses  at  the 
meaning,  as  that  none  of  them  should  have  re- 
marked that  the  sense  of  the  Latin  captiosus,  and 
of  its  congeners  in  Italian  and  old  French,  is  de- 
ceitful, fallacious ; and  Bacon  uses  the  word  for 
insidious,  ensnaring.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  is  the  sense  in  which  Shakspeare  used  it. 
Helen  speaks  of  her  hopeless  love  for  Bertram, 
and  says  : 

“ I know  I love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope  ; yet  in 
this  fallacious  and  nnholding  sieve  I still  pour  in  the 
waters  of  my  love,  and  fail  not  to  lose  still.” 

When  we  speak  of  a captious  person,  do  we 
mean  one  capable  of  taking  or  receiving  ? Then 
how  much  more  absurd  would  it  be  to  take  it  in 
' that  impossible  sense,  when  figuratively  applied  in 
the  passage  before  -us ! Bertram  shows  himself 
incapable  of  receiving  Helena’s  love : he  is  truly 
captious  in  that  respect. 

In  French  the  word  capticux,  according  to  the 
Academy,  is  only  applied  to  language,  though  we 
may  say  un  homme  captieux  to  signify  a man  who 
has  the  art  of  deceiving  or  leading  into  error  by 
captious  language. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  poet  may  have  had 
in  his  mind  the  fruitless  labour  imposed  upon  the 
Danaides  as  a punishment,  for  it  has  been  thus 
moralised  : 

“ These  virgins,  who  in  the  flower  of  their  age  pour 
water  into  pierced  vessels  which  they  can  never  fill, 
what  is  it  but  to  he  always  bestowing  our  love  and 
benefits  upon  the  ungrateful.” 

S.  W.  SiNGEH. 

Mickleham,  Oct.  4.  1850. 


OEATOBIES  OF  THE  KONJUEOBS. 

As  the  nooks  and  corners  of  London  in  olden 
times  are  now  engaging  the  quiet  musings  of 
most  of  the  topographical  brotherhood,  perhaps 
you  can  spare  a nook  or  a corner  of  your  valu- 
able periodical  for  a few  notes  on  the  Oratories  of 
those  good  men  and  true — the  Nonjurors.  “These 
were  honourable  men  in  their  generation,”  and 
were  made  of  most  unbending  materials. 
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I ' On  the  Feast  of  St.  Matthias,  Feb.  24,  1693, 

! ' the  consecrations  of  Dr.  George  Hiekes  and 
! 1 Tlioinas  Wagstaife  were  solemnly  performed  ac- 
] I cording  to  tiie  rites  of  the  Church  of  England, 

I by  Dr.  William  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Norwich;  Dr. 

' Francis  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely;  and  Dr.  Thomas 
! White,  bi,5hop  of  Peterborough,  at  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough’s  lodgings,  at  the  Rev.  William 
Gitfard’s  house  at  Southgate  in  Middlesex  : Dr. 
Ken,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  giving  his  consent. 

Henry  Hall  was  consecrated  bishop  in  the 

oratory  of  the  Rev.  Father  in  Christ,  John  B 

[Blackburne  ?],  in  Gray’s  Inn,  on  the  festival  of 
St.  Barnabas,  June  11,  1725. 

Hilkiah  Bedford  was  consecrated  in  the  oratory 

of  the  Rev.  R R [Richard  Rawlinson], 

in  Gray’s  Inn,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Paul,  Jan.  25, 
1720.  Ralph  Taylor  was  also  consecrated  at  the 
same  time  and  place. 

Henry  Gandy  was  consecrated  at  his  oratory  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  on  the  festi- 
val of  St.  Paul,  Jan.  25,  1716. 

Grascome  was  interrupted  by  a messenger 
whilst  he  was  ministering  to  his  little  congrega- 
tion in  Scroope’s  Court,  near  St.  Andrew’s 
Church. 

J eremy  Col lier  officia t ed  at  Broad  Street,  London, 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Carte,  the  father  of 
the  historian. 

Mr.  Ilawkes  officiated  for  some  time  at  his  own 
house  opposite  to  St.  James’  Palace. 

On  Easter-day,  April  13,  1718,  at  the  oratory 
of  his  brother,  Mr.  William  Lee,  dyer,  in  Spital- 
fields.  Dr.  Francis  Lee  read  a touching  and 
beautiful  declaration  of  his  faith,  betwixt  the 
reading  of  the  sentences  at  the  offertory  and  the 
prayer  for  the  state  of  Christ’s  church.  It  Avas 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  James  Daiilon,  Count  de 
Lude,  then  officiating. 

Charles  IVheatly,  author  of  A Rational  Rlmira- 
tion  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  a letter  to 
Dr.  Rawlinson,  the  nonjuring  titular  bishop  of 
London,  says  : 

“ I believe  most  of  the  books  in  Mr.  Laurence’s 
I catalogue  were  really  in  his  library.  Blost  of  his 

1 i chapel  furniture  I had  seen ; but  his  pix,  and  his 
cruet,  his  box  for  unguent,  and  oil,  I suppose  you  do 
\ not  inquire  after.” 

i Roger  Laurence  was  the  learned  author  of  Lay 
. Baptism  Invalid.  Query,  Where  did  he  officiate  ? 
i I The  Rev.  John  Lindsay,  the  translator  of  Ma- 
I son’s  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England,  for 
many  years  officiated  as  minister  of  a nonjuring 
congregation  in  Trinity  Chapel,  Aldersgate  Street, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  their  last  minister. 

Thoresby,  in  his  Diary,  May  18,  1714,  says,  “ I 
, visited  Mr.  Nelson  (author  of  the  Fasts  and  Fes- 
' tivals),  and  the  learned  Dr.  George  Hiekes,  who 
I not  being  at  liberty  for  half  an  hour,  I had  the 
I benefit  of  the  prayers  in  the  adjoining  church,  and 


when  the  Nonjuring  Conventicle  was  over,  I 
visited  the  said  Dean  Hiekes,  avIio  is  said  to  be 

bishop  of ” [Thetford].  Both  Nelson  and 

Hiekes  resided  at  this  time  in  Ormond  Street ; 
probably  the  conventicle  was  at  one  of  their  houses. 
It  should  be  noted  that  Thoresby,  having  quitted 
the  Conventicles  of  the  Dissenters,  had  only  re- 
cently joined  what  he  calls  the  Church  established 
by  law.  He  appears  to  have  known  as  much  about 
the  principles  of  the  Nonjurors  as  he  did  of  Chi- 
nese music. 

Dr.  "Welton’s  chapel  in  Goodman’s  Fields  being 
visited  (1717)  by  Colonel  Ellis  and  other  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  with  proper  assistants,  about  trvo 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  found  there  assem- 
bled, of  whom  but  forty  would  take  the  oaths.  The 
doctor  refusing  them  also,  was  ordered  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  according  to  law. 

This  reminds  me  of  another  Query.  What  has 
become  of  Dr.  Welton’s  famous  Whitechapel 
altar-piece,  which  Bishop  Compton  drove  out  of 
his  church.  Some  doubts  have  been  expressed 
whether  that  is  the  identical  one  in  the  Saint’s 
Chapel  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey.  A friend  has  as- 
sured the  writer  that  he  had  seen  it  about  twenty 
years  ago,  at  a Roman  Catholic  meeting-house  in 
an  obscure  court  at  Greenwich.  It  is  not  there 
noAv.  The  print  of  it  in  the  library  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  is  accompanied  Avith  these  MS.  lines 
by  Mr.  Mattaire  : — 

“ To  say  tlie  picture  does  to  him  belong, 

Kennett  does  Judas  and  the  painter  Avrong; 

False  is  the  image,  the  resemblance  faint, 

Judas,  compared  to  Kennett,  Avas  a saint.” 

One  word  more.  The  episcopal  seal  of  the 
nonjuring  bishops  was  a shepherd  with  a sheep 
upon  his  shoulders.  The  crozier  Avhich  had  been 
used  by  them,  Avas,  in  1839,  in  the  possession  of 
John  Crossley  Esq.,  of  Scaitcliffe,  near  Todmor- 
dcn.  J.  Yeoweuo. 

Hoxton. 


uogarth’s  illustrations  of  hudibras. 

“ Butler’s  Hudibras,  by  Zach.  Grey,  LL.  D.  2 vols. 
8vo.  Cambridge,  1 744. 

“ Best  edition.  Copies  in  fine  condition  are  in  con- 
siderable request.  The  cuts  are  beautifully  engraved, 
and  Hogarth  is  much  indebted  to  the  designer  of  them  ; 
but  who  he  was  does  not  appear.” 

The  above  remarks  in  VovmdQf  s Bibliographical 
Manual  having  caught  my  attention,  they  ap- 
peared to  me  soineAvhat  obscure  and  contradictory ; 
and  as  they  seemed  rather  disparaging  to  the  fame 
of  Hogarth,  of  whose  works  and  genius  I am  a 
warm  admirer,  I have  taken  some  pains  to  ascer- 
tain what  may  have  been  Mr.  Lowndes’s  meaning. 

On  examining  the  plates  in  Dr.  Grey’s  edition, 
they  are  all  inscribed  “ W.  Hogarth  inv^,  J. 
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Mynde  sc*."  How,  then,  can  Hogarth  be  said  to 
be  much  indebted  to  the  designer  ^ them,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  words  on  the  plates  themselves  — 
“ W.  Hogarth  inn'  ” f 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Lowndes  supposes  the  de- 
signer of  these  plates  to  have  been  some  person 
distinct  from  Hogarth  ; and  he  was  right  in  his 
conjecture ; but  he  was  ignorant  of  the  name  of 
the  artist  alluded  to. 

Whoever  he  was,  he  can  have  little  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  original  designer  ; he  was  rather 
employed  as  an  expurgator  ; for  these  plates  are 
certainly  copies  of  the  two  sets  of  plates  invented 
and  engraved  by  Hogarth  himself  in  1726. 

All  that  this  second  designer  performed  was,  to 
revise  the  original  designs  of  Hogarth’s,  in  order 
to  remove  some  glaring  indecencies  ; and  this,  no 
doubt,  is  what  Mr.  Lowndes  means,  when  he  says 
that  “ Hogarth  is  much  indebted  to  the  designer  of 
them" 

The  following  passage  in  a letter  from  Dr. 
Ducaral  to  Dr.  Grey,  dated  Inner  Temple,  May 
10th,  1743,  printed  in  Nichols's  Illustrations,  will 
furnish  us  with  the  name  of  the  artist  in  ques- 
tion : — 

“ I was  at  Mr.  Isaac  Wood’s  the  painter,  who  showed 
me  the  twelve  sketches  of  Hudibras,  which  he  designs 
for  you.  I think  they  are  extremely  well  adapted  to 
the  book,  and  that  the  designer  shows  how  much  he 
was  master  of  the  subject.” 

In  the  preface  to  this  edition.  Dr.  Grey  ex- 
presses his  obligations  “ to  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Wood,  painter,  of  Bloomsbury -square." 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  Nichols’s  Illustrations 
of  Literature  are  some  interesting  letters  from 
Thos.  Potter,  Esq.,  to  Dr.  Grey,  which  throw 
much  light  on  the  subject  of  this  edition  of 
Hudibras. 

I cannot  conclude  these  observations  without 
expressing  my  dissent  from  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  the  engravings  in  this  work.  Mr.  Lowndes 
says  “ the  cuts  are  beautifully  engraved."  With 
the  exception  of  the  head  of  Butler  by  Vertue, 
the  rest  are  very  spiritless  and  indifferent  pro- 
ductions. J.  T.  A. 


FOLK  LORE. 

Overyssel  Superstition.  — Stolen  bees  will  not 
' thrive  ; they  pine  away  and  die. 

Janus  Dousa. 

Death-bed  Superstitions. — When  a child  is  dying, 
people,  in  some  parts  of  Holland,  are  accustomed 
to  shade  it  by  the  curtains  from  the  parent’s  gaze ; 
the  soul  being  supposed  to  linger  in  the  body  as 
long  as  a compassionate  eye  is  fixed  upon  it.  Thus, 
in  Germany,  he  who  sheds  tears  when  leaning  over 
an  expiring  friend,  or,  bending  over  the  patient’s 
couch,  does  but  wipe  them  off,  enhances,  they  say. 
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the  difficulty  of  death’s  last  struggle.  I believe 
the  same  poetical  superstition  is  recorded  in  Mary 
Barton,  a Tale  of  Manchester  Life. 

Janus  Dousa. 

Popular  Rhyme. — The  following  lines  very  for- 
cibly express  the  condition  of  many  a “ country 
milkmaid,”  when  influence  or  other  considerations 
render  her  incapable  of  giving  a final  decision  upon 
the  claims  of  two  opposing  suitors.  They  are  well 
known  in  this  district,  and  I have  been  induced  to 
offer  them  for  insertion,  in  the  hope  that  if  any  of 
your  correspondents  are  possessed  of  any  varia- 
tions or  additional  stanzas,  they  may  be  pleased  to 
forward  them  to  your  interesting  publication. 

“ Heigh  ho  ! my  heart  is  low, 

My  mind  runs  all  on  one ; 

W for  William  true, 

But  T for  my  love  Tom.” 

T.  W. 

Burnley,  Lancashire. 

Death-bed  Mystery. — It  may,  perhaps,  interest 
Mr.  Sansom  to  be  informed  that  the  appearance 
described  to  him  is  mentioned  as  a known  fact  in 
one  of  the  works  of  the  celebrated  mystic,  Jacob 
Behmen,  The  Three  Principles,  chap.  19,  “ Of  the 
going  forth  of  the  Soul.”  I extract  from  J.  Spar- 
row’s translations.,  London,  1648. 

“ Seeing  then  that  Man  is  so  very  earthly,  therefore 
he  hath  none  but  earthly  knowledge ; except  he  be  re- 
generated in  the  Gate  of  Deep.  He  always  supposeth 
that  the  Soul  (at  the  deceasing  of  the  Body)  goeth 
only  out  at  the  Mouth,  and  he  understandeth  nothing 
concerning  its  deep  Essences  above  the  Elements. 
When  he  seeth  a blue  Vapor  go  forth  out  of  the  Mouth  of 
a dying  Man  (which  maketh  a strong  smell  all  over  the 
chamber),  then  he  supposeth  that  is  the  Soul.” 

A.  Roffe. 

Bradshaw  Family.  — There  is  a popular  belief 
in  this  immediate  part  of  the  country,  which  was 
formerly  a stronghold  of  the  Jacobites,  that  no 
Bradshaw  has  ever  flourished  since  the  days  of  the 
regicide.  They  point  to  old  halls  formerly  in 
possession  of  Bradshaws,  now  passed  into  other 
hands,  and  shake  their  heads  and  say,  “ It  is  a bad 
name,  — no  Bradshaw  will  come  to  good.”  I heard 
this  speech  only  yesterday  in  connexion  with 
Halton  Hall  (on  the  Lime) ; but  the  feeling  is 
common,  and  not  confined  to  the  uneducated 
classes. 

Haigh  Hall  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  fiimily  from  which  Judge  Brad- 
shaw wasdescended,  because,  so  said  my  informant, 
the  heiress  married  a “ loyal  Lindsay  ” (the  Earl 
of  Balcarras).  E.  C.  G. 

Lancaster. 
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ADVICE  TO  THE  EDITOR,  AND  HINTS  TO  HIS 
CONTRIBUTORS. 

. My  signature  2.  having  been  adopted  by  another 
correspondent,  1 have  been  obliged  to  discontinue 

it. 

Jly  other  signature  4>.,  which  I have  used  since 
your  coiumenceiuent,  is  in  your  last  number  ap- 
j>lied  to  the  contribution  of  another  gentleman, 
although  the  same  number  contains  two  articles 
of  mine  with  that  signature. 

As  this  is  palpably  inconvenient,  pray  accept 
the  following 

ADVICE  TO  THE  EDiTOR. 

A contributor  sending,  a Note  or  a Query, 

Considers  what  signature’s  better  ; 

And  lest  bis  full  name  too  oft  should  prove  weary. 
He  sometimes  subscribes  with  a letter. 

Th  is  letter  in  English  or  Greek  thus  selected. 

As  his  personal  mark  he  engages ; 

From  piracy,  therefore,  it  should  be  protected. 
Throughout  all  the  rest  of  your  pages. 

By  a contrary  practice  confusion  is  sown. 

And  annoyance  to  writers  of  spirit. 

Who  wish  not  to  claim  any  Notes  but  their  own. 

Or  of  less  or  superior  merit. 

I submit  in  such  cases  no  writer  would  grumble. 

But  give  you  bis  hearty  permission. 

When  two  correspondents  on.one  mark  should  stumble, 
To  make  to  the  last  an,  addition. 

You  are  bound  to  avoid  ev’ry  point  that  distresses, 
And  prevent  all  collision  that  vexes. 

Preserving  the  right  of  each  collar  of  SS, 
rind  warding  the  blows  of  cross  XX. 


iMiuor 

Rollins  Ancient  Historic  and  History  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  — It  may  be  useful  to  note,  for  the 
benefit  of  some  of  your  student  readers,  that  the 
most  procurable  editions  of  Rollins  Ancient  His- 
tory are  deficient,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  con- 
tain his  History  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  work.  After  having  pos- 
sessed several  editions  of  the  work  of  Rollin,  I 
now  have  got  Blackie’s  edition  of  1837,  in  3 vols. 
8vo.,  edited  by  Bell ; ami  I learn  from  its  preface 
that  this  is  the  only  edition  published  since  1740 
containing  the  History  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 

How  comes  it  that  the  editions  since  1740  have 
been  so  castrated  ? Iota. 

Liverpool,  October  16.  1850. 

Jezehel. — The  name  of  this  queen  is,  I think,  in- 
correctly translated  in  all  the  Bible  Dictionaries 
and  Cyclopmdias  that  have  come  under  my  notice. 
It  was  common  amongst  all  ancient  nations  to  give 
compound  names  to  persons,  partly  formed  from  the 
names  of  their  respective  This  observa- 


tion applies  particularly  to  the  Assyrians,  Baby- 
lonians, and  their  dependencies,  together  with  the 
Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Egyptians,  and  Greeks. 
Hence  we  find,  both  in  scripture  and  profane 
history,  a number  of  names  compounded  of 
Baal,  such  as  .BnaZ-hanan,  Gen.  xxxvi.  38.,  the 
gift,  grace,  mercy,  or  favour  of  Baal : the  name  of 
the  celebrated  Carthaginian  general,  Hanni&aZ,  is 
the  same  name  transposed.  The  father  of  the 
Tyrian  prince,  Hiram,  was  called  AbiJu?,  my 
father  is  Baal,  or  Baal  is  my  father.  Esh^aaZ,  the 
fire  of  Baal ; Jeruhbaal,  let  Baal  contend,  or  de- 
fend his  cause  ; JMeriiaaZ,  he  that  resists  Baal,  or 
strives  against  the  idol,  were  Hebrew  names,  ap- 
parently imposed  to  ridicule  those  given  in  honor 
oi  Baal.  The  father  of  JezeZieZ  was  called  Eth- 
bual.  Kings  xvi.  31.,  (classically,  IthofiaZMS,)  with 
Baal,  towards  Baal,  or  him  that  rules.  Lastly, 
HasdruSaZ  signifies  help  or  as.sistance  of  Baal. 
Will  some  of  the  talented  contributors  to  “Notes 
AND  Queries  ” inform  me  what  is  the  composition 
and  meaning  of  Jezebel,  as  it  has  hitherto-  baffled: 
my  own  individual  researches  ? Is  it  the  contracted 
feminine  form  of  HasdruZatZ  ? W.  G.  II. 

Clarendon,  Oxford  Edition  of  — The  fol- 
lowing curious  fact,  relating  to  the  Oxford  edition 
of  Lord  Clarendon’s  History  in  1815j  was  com- 
municated to  me  by  a gentleman  who  was  then 
officially  interested  in  the  publication,  and'  per- 
sonally cognisant  of  the  circumstances. 

In  the  year  1815,  the  University  of  Oxford  de- 
termined to  reprint  Clarendonis  History  of  the 
Rebellion,  and  to  add  to  it  that  of  the  Irish  re- 
bellion ; but  as  it  was  suspected  by  one  of  the 
delegates  of  the  press,  that  tile  edition  from  which 
they  were  printing  the  “ Irish  Rebellion  ” was 
spurious,  as  it  attributed  the  origin  of  the  rebellion 
to  the  Protestants  instead  of  the  Catholics  ; a much 
earlier  copy  was  procured  from  Dublin^  through 
the  chaplain  of  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  which 
reversed  the  accusation  which  was  contained  in  the 
copy  from  which  the  University  had  been  about 
to  print.  J.  T.  A. 

September  30.  1850. 

Macaulay  s Country  Squire. — .1  suppose  I may  j 
take  it  for  granted  that  all  the  world  has  long 
since  been  made  merry  by  Mr.  Macaulay’s  de- 
scription of  “ the  country  squire  on  a visit  to  Lon- 
don in  1685.”  {Histo?‘y  of  England,  vol.  i,  p.  369.) 

I am  not  aware  that  Steele’s  description  of  a 
country  gentleman  under  similar  circumstances 
has  ever  been  referred  to  ; it  is  certainly  far  from  ! 
being  as  graphic  as  Mr.  Macaulay’s  ; but  the  one  i 
may  at  all  events  serve  to  illustrate  the  other,  and  ! 
to  prove  that  Urbs  had  not  made  any  very  great  j 
progress  in  urbanity  between  1685  and  1712.  ! 

“ If  a country  gentleman  appears  a little  curious  in  j 
observing  the  edifices,  signs,  clocks,  coaches,  and  dials,  i 
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it  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  the  polite  rabble  of  this 
town,  who  are  acquainted  with  these  objects,  ridicule 
bis  rusticity.  I have  known  a fellow  with  a burden  on 
bis  head  steal  a hand  down  from  bis  load,  and  slily 
twirl  the  cock  of  a squire’s  hat  behind  him  ; and  while 
the  offended  person  is  swearing  or  out  of  countenance, 
all  the  wag^wits  in  the  highway  are  grinning  in  ap- 
plause of  the  ingenious  rogue  that  gave  him  the  tip, 
and  the  folly  of  him  who  had  not  eyes  all  round  his 
head  to  prevent  receiving  \t." ~ Spectator,  No.  354. 

C.  Fobbes. 

October  11. 

MicMng  MallecTio.  — Tlie  writer  of  the  review 
of  Urquhart's  Travels  in  the  Quart.  Rev.  for  March 
1850,  who  is,  in  all  probability,  identical  with  the 
author  of  the  Handbooh  of  Spain,  felicitously  sug- 
gests that  MicMng  Mallecho  is  a mere  misprint 
for  the  Spanish  words  Mucha  Malhecho,  much  tnis- 
chief : Hamlet,  iii.  2.  Imagining  that  I had  seen 
this  ingenious  conjecture  somewhere  in  print  be- 
fore, I referred  to,  and  was  disappointed  when  I 
found  it  not  in  Knight’s  Shahspeare  (library  ed.). 
Kecently,  in  looking  over  Dr.  Maginn’s  admirable 
dissections  of  Dr.  Farmer's  Essay  on  the  Learning 
of  Shahspeare,  I discovered  what  I was  in  search  of, 
and  beg  to  present  it  to  the  notice  of  your  readers. 

“That  the  text  is  corrupt,  I am  sure;  and  I think 
Dr.  Farmer’s  substitution  of  niimickinp  malhecco,  a most 
unlucky  attempt  at  emendation.  In  the  old  copies  it 
is  munching  malicho,  in  which  we  find  traces  of  the  true 
reading,  mncho  malhecho,  much  mischief. 

“ ‘ Marry,  mucho  malhecho  — it  means  mischief.’  ” 

Fraser’s  Magazine,  Dec.  1839,  p.  654. 

J.  M.  B. 


caucn'ca. 

THE  INQUISITION  — THE  BOHEMIAN  PERSECUTION. 

My  Query  as  to  the  authorship  of  The  Adventures 
of  Gaudeiitio  di  Lucca  has  drawn  so  satisfactory  a 
reply  from  your  correspondents  (whom  I beg  to 
thank  most  heartily  for  the  information  they  have 
communicated),  that  I am  induced  to  ask  you  to 
aid  me  in  ascertaining  fhe  authorships  of  the  fol- 
lowing works  of  which  H have  copies 

“ Histoire  de  I’Inquisition  et  son  Origine.  A Co- 
logne, chez  Pieire  Marteau,  m.ec.xciii.”  1 vol.  12mo. 

Is  this  the  same  work  as  that  mentioned  in 
Watt’s  TBih.Hrit.  as  — 

“ The  History  of  the  Inquisition  and  its  Origin,  by 
James  Marsollier,  1693.”  12mo.  ? 

I have  often  searclied  for  a copy  of  this  work 
in  English,  but  have  never  found  it.  Was  it  ever 
translated  into  English  ? 

“ L’InQUISIZIONE  raOCESSATA  OI’ERA  STORICA  E CU- 

RiosA,  Divisa  in  due  Tomi.  In  Colonia  Appresso 
Paulo  della  Tenaglia,  si.dc.lxxxi.” 


I should  like  to  know  something  of  the  author-  1 
ship  of  these  volumes,  and  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  published.  : 

“ The  Slaughter-House,  or  a brief  description  of  the  | 
Spanish  Inquisition,  &c.,  g.ithered  together  by  the  pains  | 
and  study  of  James  Salgado.”  N.  D.  | | 

The  biographical  dictionaries  within  my  reach  i j 
give  no  account  of  Salgado.  Who  was  he  ? 

“ Historia  Persecutionium  Ecclesiae  BobemiccE  jam 
inde  a primordiis  Conversionis  suas  ad  Christianismum, 
hoc  est,  894,  ad  annum  usque  1632,  Ferdinando 
Secundo  Austriaco  regnante,  &c.,  anno  Domini 
CIO  10  cxLviii.”  1 vol.  32mo. 

I have  an  English  translation  of  this  small  work, 
published  in  1650.  Can  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form me  who  were  the  authors  ? (The  preface 
concludes,  “In  our  banishment  in  the  year  16.32. 

K.  K.  N.,  &c.”) 

Iota. 

Liverpool,  October,  1850. 


iatliitnr  CHiicrie^. 

Osnaburg  Bishopric.  — Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents inform  me  who  succeeded  the  late  Duke 
of  York  as  Bisliop  of  Osnaburg?  how  the  Duke 
of  York  attained  it  ? and  whether  there  were  any 
ecclesiastical  duties  attached  to  it?  or  whether 
the  appointment  was  a lay  one  ? B.  M. 

Meaning  of  “ FarliefL  — May  I ask  for  a defi- 
nition of  the  word  “ farlief,”  used  in  Devonshire  ^ 
to  designate  some  service  or  payment  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor  by  his  copyholders,  apparently  analo- 
gous to  the  old  feudal  “ relief”  ? V.  J.  S. 

Margaret  Dyneley.  — In  Stanford  Dingley 
Church,  Berkshire,  there  is  a “ brass”  of  Margaret 
Dyneley,  from  whose  family,  I presume,  the  parish 
has  received  its  appellation  of  Dingley.  As,  how- 
ever, I have  not  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  any  \ 
account  as  to  this  lady  or  her  ancestors,  I should  ; 
feel  obliged  by  any  information  which  your  learned  j 
correspondents  may  be  able  to  afford.  J.  H.  K. 

Ti'istan  rf’Hcim/ia.  — Coswotolite  will  be  glad 
to  have  references  to  any  authentic  sources  of 
information  respecting  the  island  of  Tristan 
d’Acunha. 

Production  of  Fire  by  Friction. — In  most  of  the 
accounts  written  by  persons  who  have  visited  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  we  meet  with  descriptions  of  - 
the  method  adopted  by  the  natives  to  produce  fire 
by  the  rapid  attrition  of  two  bits  of  wood.  Now 
I wish  to  ask  whether  any 'person  has  ever  seen 
the  same  effect  produced  in  this  country  by  simi- 
lar means?  If  not,  to  what  cause  is- the  difficulty 
— if  such  difficulty  really  exists  — attributable  ? 
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Does  it  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  wood  used, 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  dexterity 
, of  tlie  operator  ? I have  not  quoted  any  particular 
passajres,  as  they  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  readers 
of  voyages  and  travels  iu  the  South  Sea  hemi- 
sphere ; and  although  they  exhibit  some  diversity 
in  the  modus  operandi,  the  principle  involved  is 
essentially  the  same  in  each  mode.  I need 
' scarcely  add,  that  I am  of  course  well  aware  of 
1 the  means  by  which,  whether  by  accident  or 
1 1 design,  heat  is  ordinarily  generated  by  friction  in 
■ this  country.  D. 

j ! Rotlierfield. 

j 

^ j Murderer  hanged  lohcn  pardoned.  — I have  a 
co])y  of  the  Protestant's  Almanack  for  1680,  full  of 
MS . notes  of  the  period,  written  by  one  of  the 
Crew  family.  Among  other  matter  it  states : 

! “ A man  was  hung  for  a murder  in  Southwark  (I 

] think),  notwithstanding  the  king’s  pardon  had  been 
1 obtained  for  him,  and  he  actually  had  it  in  his  pocket 
at  the  time.” 

I Will  some  kind  friend  oblige  me  with  further 
i infonnation  of  this  case,  or  tell  me  where  I may 
j obtain  it  ? Gilbert. 

I Burke.,  Passage  from.  — The  following  passage  is 

I quoted  as  a motto  from  Burke  : — 

I “ The  swarthy  daughters  of  Cadmus  may  hang  their 
trophies  on  high,  for  when  all  the  pride  of  the  chisel 
and  the  pomp  of  heraldry  yield  to  the  silent  touches  of 
time,  a single  line,  a half  worn-out  inscription,  remain 
I faithful  to  their  trust.” 

In  what  composition  of  Burke’s  is  it  to  be  found? 

; Q.(2.) 

j Licensing  of  Books.  — Can  any  of  your  readers 

i inform  me  what  was  the  law  iu  1665  relative  to 
I the  licensing  of  books  ? also  when  it  was  intro- 
j duced  (or  revived),  and  when  modified  ? I find 
! in  a manual  of  devotion  printed  in  that  year  the 
! following  page,  after  the  preface  : — 

“ I have  perused  this  book,  and  finding  nothing  in  it 
; hut  what  may  tend  to  the  increase  of  private  devotion 
I and  piety,  I recommend  it  to  my  Lord  the  Bishop  of 
London  for  his  licence  to  have  it  printed. 

] Jo.  Duresme. 

j “ Imprimatur: 

I Tho.  Grigg,  II.  P.  D.  Hamff. 

Ep.  Lond.  a Sac.  Dorn, 
j Ex  fEdibus,  Lond. 

: j Mart.  28.  1665.” 

, E.  K 

Captain  John  Stevens.  — I should  be  glad  to 
I learn  some  account  of  Capt.  John  Stevens,  the  con- 
tin  uator  of  Dugdale’s  Monasticon  in  1722.  He  is 
generally  considered  to  have  edited  the  English 
: abridgment  of  the  Monasticon,  in  one  vol.  WIS, 
though  a passage  in  Thoresby’s  Diary  mentions 
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that  it  contained  “some  reflections  upon  the 
Eeformation,  which  the  Spanish  Priest,  who  is 
said  to  be  translator  and  alrridger  of  the  three 
Latin  volumes,  would  not  omit.” 

A note  by  the  editor  of  Thoresby’s  Diary  says 
that  — 

“ Blr.  Gough  was  uncertain  by  whom  this  Transla- 
tion and  Abridgment  was  prejrared.  He  supposed 
that  it  was  done  by  Captain  Stevems,  the  author,  or 
rather  compiler  of  a,  valuable.  Supplement  to  the  Mo- 
nasticon, in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Thoresby.” 

J.  T.  A. 

Le  Bon  Gendarme.  — Close  to  the  boundary 
stone  which  separates  the  parishes  of  Fulham  and 
Hammersmith,  and  facing  the  lane  which  leads  to 
Brook  Green,  on  the  Hammersmith  Road,  is  a 
way-side  public-house,  known  as  “ The  Black 
Bull.”  So  late  as  three  months  ago,  in  addition  to 
the  sign  of  the  Black  Bull,  there  was  painted  over 
the  door,  but  somewhat  high  up,  a worn-out  in- 
scription, “ Le  Bon  Gendarme,”  as  if  that  had 
originally  been  the  name  of  the  inn.  These  words 
have  been  lately  effaced  altogether:  but  as  they 
no  doubt  relate  to  some  circumstance  or  adventure 
which  had  happened  in  or  near  to  the  place,  per- 
haps some  reader  of  the  “Notes  and  Queries” 
will  have  the  goodness  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
one  who  has  asked  at  the  inn  iu  vain  for  a solution. 

u.  u.  c. 

V University  Club. 


EepItTS. 

TASSO  TRANSLATED  BY  FAIRFAX. 

The  variation  in  the  first  stanza  of  Fairfax’s 
Godfrey  of  Bulloigne  has  been  long  known  to 
bibliographers,  and  was  pointed  out  in  The  Critical 
Review  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  I cannot  fix 
on  the  particular  number,  but  it  contained  a long 
notice  of  the  version  of  Tasso  by  Fairfax,  and 
the  very  stanzas  extracted  by  T.  N.  The  trans- 
lator could  not  please  himself  with  the  outset  of 
his  undertaking,  and  hence  the  recorded  substitu- 
tion ; but  it  is  not  known  that  he  carried  his  fas- 
tidiousness so  far  as  to  furnish  a thh'd  version  of 
the  first  stanza,  as  well  as  of  the  “ Argument  ” of 
the  introductory  canto,  differing  from  both  the 
others.  In  the  instance  pointed  out  by  T.  N.  the 
substitution  was  effected  by  pasting  the  approved 
stanza  over  the  disapproved  stanza ; but  the  third 
version  was  given  by  reprinting  the  whole  leaf, 
which  contains  other  variations  of  typography, 
besides  such  as  it  was  thought  necessary  to  make 
jn  the  first  stanza. 

I formerly  had  copies  of  the  book,  dated  1 600, 
including  all  three  variations  ; but  the  la.te  Mr. 
Wordsworth  having  one  day  looked  particularly 
at  that  with  the  reprinted  leaf,  and  expressing  a 
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stron-g  wisli  to  possess  it,  I gave  it  to  Him,  and'I 
presume  that  it  remained  in  his  library  at  his 
'death.  'What  I speak  of  happened  full  t'wenty 

years  ago. 

'The  Critical  Revieui  of  the  date 'I.  refer ‘to  • (I 
am  pretty  confident  that  it  was  of  the  ea'rly  part 
-of  1817)  contained  a good  deal  of  information  re- 
garding Fairfax  and  his  productions  ; 'but  it  did 
not  mention  one  fact  of  importance  to  show  the 
early  estimation  and  popularity  of  his  translation 
of  the  Gerusalemme  Liherata,  viz.,  that  although 
it  was  published  in  1 600,  it  is  repeatedly  quoted 
in  England's  Parnassus,  printed  in  the  sauie  year, 
and  containing  extracts,  as  most/people  are.a'ware, 
from  all  the  distm-guished  poets  of_-that  day,  and 
somewhat  earlier.  This  circumstance  ascertains 
also  til  at  Fairfax’s  Tasso  came  put  before  Eng- 
land's Parnassus,  although  both . bear , the  date  of 
1600  on  the  title-pages. 

The  Hebmit.  of  Houyuokt. 

Fairfax's  Tasso.  — In  my  copy  -of  the  second 
edition,  1624,  the^  first  stanza  of  the  fi-rst  book  is 
given  precisely  as  in  Mr.  Knight’s  reprint.  But  iii 
the  very  beautiful  edition  published,  by  Bensley, 
1817,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Singer,  that  stanza  which 
T.  N.  terms  an  . “-elegant  variation.’’'’  introduces  the 
canto.  The. editor’s  preface  states  that  the  first 
edition,  1600,-  had  been  -followed  in  that  re-im- 
pression,-  ^‘.a^ipitting  some  few  corrections  of  errors, 
and  emendations  of  orthography,  from  the  second, 
printed  in  1624.’’  Of  this  second  edition  it  is  re- 
marked that  “ it  appears  to  have  been  revised  by 
some  careful  corrector  of  the  press  ; yet  nothing 
material  is  changed  but  the  orthography  of  par- 
ticular words.”  No  notice  is  taken  of  the -difference 
between  the  first  stanza, pf  the.  second  edi-tion,  .and 
.that,  of  the  first  edition,  identical  with  the  cancel 
;in  T.  N-.’s  copy.  Possibly,  ■ 6o^/i  the  copies  of  these 
two  editions,  which  happened  to  come  under  the 
editor’s  notice,-, had  .this  cancel,  -and  so  presented 
no  variation  from.each  other.  If,--ho-wever,  .all  the 

I copies  of  .the  second  edition  contained  the  stanza 
as  given  by -hli*. -Knight,  and  Mr,  Singer’s  opinion 
(drawn  from  the  dedicatory  ..verses  to  Prince 
Charles,  pre.fixed  to  some  copies  ,of  the  second 
edition)  that  this  edition  was  seen, ..and  pi-obahly 
corrected,  by  .the  author,  .be  well-founded,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  Fairfax  finally  preferred  the 
stanza  in  .this  its  first  and  later  -state,  and  .as  it 
appears  in  Mr.  Knight’s  edition.  If  the  “ cancel- 
slip”  be  an  “elegant”  variation,  .may  not  the 
original  stanza  be  regarded  as  jnore  vigorous  ? 

: ■ ■ G.  A.  s. 

Fairfax'.'!  Tasso.  — In  the  elegant  edition  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Singer  in  1817,  the  first  stanza  is 
printed  according  to  the  variation  noticed  by  your 
correspondent  T.  N.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  3-25.),  “I  sing  the 
.warre,”  &c.,  and  the  original' stanza  is  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  -first  book,  with  a note  -stating  that 


the  pasted  slip  is  found  ‘“in  most  copies ” of  the 
first  edition.  My  copy  contains  no  such  pecu- 
liarity, but  it'is  of  course  possible  that  the  pasted 
slip  may  have  been  removed.  'The  second  edition 
(folio,  London,  162'4’)  has  the  stanza  in  the  form 
in  which  it  originally  stood  in  the  first,  beginning 
“ The  sacred  .armies,”  &c.  il.  ‘F.  M. 


-.ALE-D-KABEE.  — EUGENE  ASAM. 

(Vol.  ii., -p.  810.) 

Your  correspondent  D.  asks  whether  the  w.ord 

ale-draper  was  ever  in  “ good  use.”  The  only 
place  in  which. I can  find  it  is  Bailey’s  .vDjch'omry, 
where  it  occurs,  'dius  : 

“ Ale-draper  (a  humorous  name),  a seller  .of  malt 
liquors ; an  alehouse-keeper,  or  victualler.” 

The  humour,  I-  suppose,  consists  in  applying  to 
one  kind  of  occupation  that  which  w'as  commonly 
given  to  another  ; in  taking. draper  from  the  ser- 
vice of  cloth,  and  pressing  it  by  force  into  that  of  ale. 
That  it  was  ever  considered  as  a word  of  respect- 
able standing,  can  hardly  be  imagined.  In  such 
writers  as  Tom  Brown  it  is  most  likely  to  occur. 

1.  With  reference  to  Eugene  Aram,  D.’s  re- 
mark about  the  over- ingeniousness  of  his  defence 
has  been  anticipated  by  Paley.,  who  was  present 
at  the  trial,  and  said  that  Aram  would  not  have 
been  hanged  had  he  less  studiously  defended  him- 
self. That  laboured  address  to  the  jury  nnust 
have  employed  his  thoughts  for  years.  I should 
like  very  much  to  know  whether  any.  one' has  eA-er 
attempted  to  verify  the  references  which  he  gives 
to  the  cases  in  which-.he,  says  that  bones  have  been 
found.  The  style  of  the  speech  has  been  much 
praised,  but  is,  surely  not  very  surprising  when  it 
is  considered  that  'Johnson,  had  previously  written 
the  Rambler.  The  composition  wants  ease. 

2-  E.yer  since  I began  to  read  about  .'Eugene 
Aram,  and  that  is  some  years  ago,  I have  had  .a 
settled  -opinion  that  his  attainments,. and  perhaps 
his  abilities,  had  been  greatly  overrated.  He  was 
doubtless  a man  of  eonsideraible -mental  powers; 
but  -we  cannot  but  suspect  that  had  he  acquired 
all  the  learning  which  is  attributed  to  hini,  he 
would  .have  attracted  more  notice  than  it  was  his 
fortune  to  obtain. 

3.  Mr.  Scatchard’s  attempts,  and  .all  other 
attempts,  to  clear  him  from  “blood-guilty  stain,” 
must  be  equally  futile,  for  he  himself  confessed 
his  guilt  while  he  was  in  prison. 

^me  time  ago,  a dozen  years  or  more,  there 
appeared  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  as  a communi- 
cation from  a correspondent,  an  anecdote  con- 
cerning Aram, -which  well  deserves  to  be  repeated. 
During  the  time  that  he  was  in  the  school  of 
-Lynn,  it  was  the  -custom  for  the  head-master,  at 
the  ter-minafion  of  every  half-year,  to  invite  the 
parents_  of  the  boys  to  an  entertainment,  and  all 
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who  accepted  the  invitation  were  expected  to 
bring  with  them  the  money  due  on  account  of 
tlieir  sons,  which,  postqtiam  exempta  _fames  epulis, 
they  paid  into  the  head-master’s  hands.  The 
master  would  thus  retire  to  rest  with  a consider- 
able sum  in  his  possession.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, after  he  had  gone  to  his  chamber  and  sup- 
posed that  all  the  family  were  in  bed,  he  heard  a 
noise  in  a passage  not  far  distant,  and,  going  out 
to  see  what  was  the  cause  of  it,  found  Aram 
groping  about  in  the  dark,  who,  on  being  asked 
what  he  wanted,  said  that  he  had  been  obliged  to 
j leave  his  room  on  a necessary  occasion,  and  had 

1 missed  his  way  to  the  place  which  he  sought.  The 

passage  was  not  one  into  which  he  was  likely  to 
V wander  by  mistake,  but  the  master  accepted  his 

excuse,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  matter  t;ll 
' Aram  was  arrested  for  the  robbery  and  murder  of 

Clarke,  when  he  immediately  recollected  the  cir- 
S cumstance,  and  suspected  that  he  had  intended  on 

I that  night  to  commit  another  robbery  or  murder. 

! I have  not  the  number  of  the  Literary  Gazette  in 

1 which  this  statement  was  given  to  refer  to,  but  I 

am  sure  that  I have  repeated  the  substance  of  it 
correctly,  and  remember  that  it  was  inserted  as 
being  worthy  of  credit.  It  is  another  illustration  of 
tlie  fact  that  tlie  nature  of  a man  is  unchangeable. 

Bulwer’s  novel,  which  elevates  Aram  from  a 
school-assistant  into  a private  gentleman,  may 
have  pleased  those,  if  there  were  such,  who  knew 
nothing  of  Aram’s  acts  before  they  began  to  read 
it.  But  all  who  knew  what  Aram  was,  must  be 
di'gusted  at  the  threshold.  I regarded  the  book, 
at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  as  one  of  the  most 
presumptuous  falsifications  of  biography  that  had 
ever  been  attempted.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
Bulwcr  might  not  have  made  an  equally  interest- 
ing story,  if  he  had  kept  Aram  in  his  proper 
station.  J.  S.  VV. 

1 Stockwell. 


0>'  THE  WORD  “ GBADELY.” 

Permit  me  to  make  a few  remarks  on  the  word 
gradely  : — 

1.  It  seems  to  have  no  connexion  with  the 
Latin  noun  gradus,  Angl.  grade,  step. 

2.  Its  first  syllable,  grade,  is  both  a substantive 
and  an  adjective ; and  gradely  itself  both  adjec- 
tive and  adverb,  as  weakly,  sickly,  godly,  &c. 

3.  It  is  not  confined  to  Lancashire  or  to  Eng- 
land, but  appears  in  Scotland  as  graith  (ready), 
graith  (furniture)  ; whence  graithly  (readily),  to 
graith,  grathe,  or  graid  (prejiare),  &c.  See  J amie- 
son’s  Sc.  Diet,  and  Supplement. 

4.  It  is  in  tact  the  Anglo-Saxon  gerad,  which  is 
both  subst.antive  and  adjective.  As  a substantive 
it  means  condition,  arrangement,  plan,  reason,  &c. 
As  an  adjective,  it  means  prudent,  well-prepared, 
expert,  exact,  &c.  The  ge  (Gothic  ga)  is  merely 


the  intensive  prefix ; the  root  being  rad  or  rath. 
The  form  in  ly  (adjective  or  adverb),  without  the 
prefix  g,  appears  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  raedlic,  pru- 
dent, expert ; raedlice,  expertly.  This  interesting 
root,  which  appears  as  re,  ra,  red,  rad,  rath,  &c. ; 
sometimes  by  transposition,  as  er,  ar,  erd,  &c. 
(perhaps  also  as  reg,  rag,  erg,  -arc,  &c.),  seems  to 
represent  the  nobler  qualities  of  man  : thought, 
reason,  counsel,  speech,  deliberate  action ; and 
perhaps,  also,  government. 

Thus  in  the  Semitic  family  of  languages  we 
have  the  radicals  rda  (saw,  foresaw,  counselled); 
rudhd  (helped,  ruled) ; rdthdd  (arranged)  ; rato 
(directed,  instructed) ; and  others,  with  their 
numerous  derivatives. 

The  Indo-European  family  gives  us,  in  Sanscrit, 
ra  or  rde  (ponder,  experience) ; rat  (speak) ; 
rddh  (accomplish) ; raj  (excel)  ; rdgh  (attain, 
reach) ; and  others,  with  derivatives.  In  Greek, 
rheo  (speak),  transp.  ero  or  wero  (whence 
verbum,  wort,  word) ; rherd  or  rhedo  (do),  transp. 
erdo,  also  ergo  (whence  werke,  work)  ; archo 
(rule),  and  others,  with  derivatives.  In  Latin, 
rear  (think),  whence  ratus  and  ratio  (reason) ; 
res  (thing,  action)  ; rego  (rule),  with  derivatives 
(rex,  regula,  rectus,  he,.).  In  Celtic  (Welsh),  rhe 
(active);  rheswm  (reason);  rhaith  (judgment, 
right) ; rhi  (prince) ; rhug  (van,  before).  In 
Sclavonic,  rada,  rade  (counsel)  ; redian  (to 
direct),  &c. 

In  the  Teutonic  dialects  (Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon, 
German,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Danish,  Icelandic, 
Scotch,  and  English)  the  forms  of  this  root  are 
very  numerous.  Thus  we  have,  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
rad,  raed  (counsel) ; raedlich,  grad,  as  above, 
whence  geradien  (to  prepare),  and  other  words. 
In  German,  rede  (discourse)  ; 7'ath  (counsel)  ; reden 
(to  speak)  ; i-egel  (a  rule)  ; recht  (right)  ; gerecht 
(just)  ; gerade  (exactly),  &c. ; hereiten  (prepare), 
&c.  In  English,  7'eady,  read,  rule,  right,  riddle, 
reason,  rather,  to  which  we  must  add  gradely.  In 
Scotch,  red,  rede,  rade,  rath,  he.,  with  the  words 
mentioned  above  ; of  which  graith  (furniture)  is 
the  German  gerdth.  Your  readers  will  derive 
much  information  on  this  class  of  words  by  refer- 
ence to  Jamieson,  under  red,  rede,  rath,  graith, 
he.  Benj.  H.  Kennedy. 

Shrewsbury,  Oct.  19. 

Gradely. — It  seems  rather  a rash  step  to  differ 
from  the  mass  of  critical  authority  with  which  your 
last  number  has  brought  this  shy,  old-fashioned 
provincial  word  into  a blaze  of  literary  notoriety. 
Yet  I cannot  help  conceiving  the  original  form 
of  this  adverb  to  be  grathedly  (sepa^lic,  root  tuifS, 
with  the  preterilive  prefix  je)  or  gerathely. 
In  our  Yorkshire  dialect,  to  grathe  (pronounced 
gradhe)  means,  to  make  ready,  to  put  in  a state  of 
order  or  fitness.  A man  inconveniently  accoutred 
or  furnished  with  implements  for  the  performance 
of  some  operation  on  which  he  was  employed. 
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observed,  to  roe  the  other  day,  “I’s  ill  gratlied 
for’t  job  rather  a terse.  Saxom  contrast  to  my 

latinized  paraphrase. 

Graihediy.  would  then,  mean,  “■  In  a state  of 
good  order,  fitness,  readiness,,  or  perfection.” 

To  the  cogiiat-e  German  gerads,  adv.,  I find  the 
sensea„  “ directly,  just,  exactly,  perfectly,  rightly.,” 

The  prevailing  impression  given  by  your  nume- 
rous testimonials  as  to  the  character  of  the.  word 
gradely,  is  one  of  decency,  order,  rightness,,  per- 
fectness. 

I fancy  the  whole  family  (who  might  be  called 
the  children  of  rath),  viz.  pa.'S,  rathe,  (gerailte, 
grathedlg,  gradelyf  rather  (only  a Saxon  form  of 
readier),  have  as  a common  primeval  progenitor  the 

Sanscrit  (radii),  which  is  interpreted  “a 

process  towards  perfection  j”  in  other  words,  “ a 
becoming  ready.”  G.  J.  Caxiby. 

Wydale,  Oct.  21. 

P.  S.-~Oreadly  is  probably  a transposition  for 
geradly . The  Yorkshire  pronunciation  of  gradely 

is  almost  as  if  written  grared-ly. 

I think  it  probable  that  the  word's  greed, 
greedily,  are  from  the  same  radicle.  By  the. 

way,  is  radix  perhaps  derived  from  (radj),  a 

tooth  (from  the  fang-like  for.m  of  roots).,  whence 

rodere  and  possibly  radius  f 

COLLAR  Oy  ESSES. 

Although  the  suggestion  made  by  C.  (V oL  ii., 
p.  330.),.  viz.  that  the  Collar  of  Esses  had  a “ me- 
chanical” origin,  resulting  from  the  mode  of  form- 
ing “ the  chain,”  and  that  “ the  name  means  no 
more  than  that  the  links  were  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  S.,”  could  only  be  advocated  by  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  real  formation  of  the  collar,  yet,, 
as  I am  now  pledged  before  the  readers  of  “Notes 
AND  Queries”  as  the  historiographer  of  livery 
collars,  it  may  be  expected  that  I should  make 
some  reply.  Tiiis  may  be  accompanied  with  the 
remark,  that,  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  a 
collar  occurs,  which  might  be  adduced  in  support 
of  the  theory  suggested  by  the  Bey.  Mb.  Ella- 
COMBE,  and  adopted  by  C.  It  looks  like  a coUar 
formed  of  esses  ; but  it  is  not  clear  whether  it  was 
meant  to  do  so,  or  was  merely  a rich  collar  of 
twisted  gold  links.  That  was  the  age  of  ponder- 
ous gold  collars,  but  which  were  arbitrary  features 
of  ornamental  costume,  not  collars  of  livery.  Such 
a collar,  however,  resembles  a series  of  esses  placed 
obliquely  and  interlaced,  as  thus  : SSSS ; not  laid 
flat  on  their  sides,  as  figured  by  C.  Again,  it  is 
true  an  (endless)  chain  of  linked  esses  was  formed 
merely  by  attaching  the  letters  mmm  like  hooks 
together.  This  occurs  on  the  cup  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  engraved  in  Shaw’s  Ancient  Furniture,  in 
Shelton’s  Oxonia  Illustrata,  and  in  the  Gentleman! s 

Magazine  for  August  last ; but  the  connexion  of 
this  with  the  English  device  is  at  least  very 
doubtful.  The  cup  is  not  improbably  of  foreign 
workmanship,  and  Menneus  assigns  such  a collar' 
to  the  knights  of  Cyprus ; even  there  the  S was 
not  without  its  attributed  import ; 

“ Per  literam  autem  S.  quae  Sikntii  apud  Roma.nos 
liota  fuit,  secretum  societatis  et  amicitise  siimdachrum, 
individuamque  pro  patriae  defensione  Societatem  deno- 
tari.”  — Fr.  Mennenii  Delicim  Rquest.  Ordinum,  1613, 
12mo.  p.  153. 

However,  the  answer  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Ellacombe  and  C.  consists,  in  this  important  dis- 
tiBCtion,  that  the  Lancfistriaii  livery  collar  was 
not  a chain  of  linked  esses,  but  a collar  of  leather 
or  other  stiff  material,  upon  which  the  letters  were 
distinctly  figured  at  certain  intervals  ; and  when  it 
came  to  be  made  of  metal  only,  the  letters  were 
still  kept  distinct  and  upright.  On  John  of 
Ghent’s  collar,  in  the  window  of  old  St.  Paul’s 
(which  I have  already  mentioned  in  p.  330.),  there 
are  only  five, 

s s s s s, 

at  considerable  intervals.  On  the  collar  of  the 
poet  Gower  the  letters  occur  thus,  — 

SSSSS  SSSSS. 

On  that  of  Queen  Joan  of  Navarre,  at  Canterbury, 

thus,  — 

SiS:S?Si.SiSl 

There  is  then,  I think,  "little  doubt  'that  this 
device  was  the  symbolum  or  nota  of  some  word  of 
which  S was  the  Initial  letter ; whether  Societas,  or 
Silenlium,  or  Souvenance,  or  Soveraigne,  or  Senes- 
cJiallus,  or  whatever  else  ingenuity  or  fancy  may 
suggest,  this  is  the  question, — a question  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  settle  authoritatively  without 
the  testimony  of  some  unequivocal  contemporary 
statement.  But  I flatter  myself  that  I have  now 
clearly  shown  that  the  esses  were  neither  the  links 
of  a chain,  nor  yet  (as  suggested  in  a former 
paper)  identical  with  the  gormetti  fremales,  or 
horse-bridles,  which  are  said  to  have  formed  the 
livery  collar  of  the  King  of  Scots. 

John  Gough  Nichols. 

“ Christos  purpureum  gemmati  textus  in  auro 
1 Signabat  Labarum,  Clypeorum  insignia  Cliristus 

Soripserat ; ardebat  summis  crux  addita  cristis.” 

By  the  same  sort  of  reasoning — viz.  conjectnre 
— . that  Mr.  John  Gough  Nichols  adheres  to  the 
opinion  that  the  Collar  of  SS.  takes  its  name  from 
the  word  Seneschallus,  it  might  be  contended  that 
the  initial  letters  of  the  lines  above  quoted  mysti- 
cally stand  for  “ Collar,  S.S.”  Enough,  however, 
has  already  been  written  on  this  unmeaning  point 
to  show  that  some  of  us  are  “great  gowks,”  or,  in 
other  words,  stupid  guffs,  to  waste  so  much  pen, 
ink,  and  paper  on  the  subject. 

Til  ere  are  other  topics,  however,  connected  with 
the  Collar  of  SS.  which  are  of  real  interest  to  a 
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numerous  section  of  the  titled  aristocracy  in  the  ] 
United  Kingdom;  and  it  is  with  these,  as  bearing 
upon  the  heraldic  and  gentilitial  rigiits  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  I am  desirous  to  grapple.  Mr.  Nicnons, 
and  those  who  pin  faith  upon  his  dicta,  hold  that 
the  Collar  of  SS.  was  a livery  ensign  bestowed 
by  our  kings  tipon  certain  of  their  retainers,  in 
much  the  same  sense  and  fashion  as  Cedric  the 
Saxon  is  said  to  have  given  a collar  to  W ambn,  the 
son  of  Witless.  For  myself,  and  all  those  entitled 
to  carry  armorial  bearings  in  the  kingdom,  I re- 
pudiate the  notion  that  the  knightly  golden  Collar 
of  SS.  was  ever  so  conferred  or  received.  Further, 

I maintain  that  there  was  a distinction  between 
what  Mb.  Nichols  calls  “the  Livery  Collar  of 
SS.,”  and  the  said  knightly  golden  Collar  of  SS., 
as  marked  and  broad  as  is  the  difference  between 
the  Collar  of  the  Garter  and  the  collar  of  that 
four-footed  dignitary  which  bore  the  inscription, 

“ I am  the  Prince’s  Dog  at  Kew, 

Pray  whose  Dog  are  you  ? ” 

In  his  last  communication  Mb.  Nichols  lays 
it  down  that  “ livery  collars  were  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  collars  of  knighthood adding,  they 
did  not  exist  until  a subsequent  age.  Of  course 
the  collars  of  such  royal  orders  of  knighthood 
as  have  been  established  since  the  days  of  our 
Lancastrian  kings  had  necessarily  no  existence 
at  the  period  to  which  he  refers.  But  Gough 
(not  Mr.  Gough  Nichols)  mentions  that  the 
Collar  of  SS.  was  upon  the  monument  of  Ma- 
tilda Fitzwalter,  of  Duninow,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  King  John  ; and  Aslmiole  instances  a 
monument  in  the  collegiate  church  at  Warwick, 
with  the  portraiture  of  Margaret,  wife  of  Sir  AVil- 
liam  Peito,  said  to  have  been  sculptured  there  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  What  credit  then  are 
we  to  attach  to  Mr.  N.’s  averment,  that  the 
“ Collar  of  Esses  was  not  a badge  of  knighthood, 
nor  a badge  of  personal  merit,  but  was  a collar 
of  livery,  and  the  idea  typified  by  livery  was 
feudal  dependence,  or  what  we  now  call  party?” 
What  sort  of  feudal  dependence  was  typified  by 
the  ensign  of  equestrian  nobility  upon  the  necks 
of  the  two  ladies  named,  or  upon  the  neck  of 
Queen  Joan  of  Navarre  ? Mr.  Nichols  states 
that  in  the  first  Lancastrian  reigns  the  Collar  of 
SS.  had  no  pendant,  though,  afterwards,  it  had  a 
pendant  called  “ the  king’s  beast.”  On  the  effigy 
of  Queen  Joan  the  collar  certainly  has  no  pendant, 
c.xcept  the  jewelled  ring  of  a trefoil  form.  But  on 
the  ceiling  and  canopy  of  the  tomb  of  Henry  IV., 
his  arms,  and  those  of  his  queen  (Joan  of  Navarre), 
are  surrounded  with  Collars  of  SS.,  the  king’s  ter- 
minating in  an  eagle  volant  (rather  an  odd  sort  of 
a beast),  whilst  the  pendant  of  the  queen’s  has  been 
defaced. 

Mr.  Nichols,  in  a postscript,  puts  this  query  to 
the  antiquaries  of  Scotland:  “Can  any  of  them 
help  me  to  the  authority  from  which  Nich.  Upton 


derived  his  livery  collar  of  the  King  of  Scotland 
de  gormettis  frcmalibus  equorum?”  If  Mr.  N. 
puts  this  query  from  no  other  data  than  the  cita- 
tion given  in  my  former  paper  upon  this  subject 
(vide  Vol.  ii.,  p.  194.),  he  need  not  limit  it  to  the 
antiquaries  of  Scotland.  Upton’s  words  are  as 
follows  : — 

“ Rex  etiam  scocie  dare  solebat  pro  signo  vel  titulo 
suo,  unum  collariura  de  gormettis  fremalibus  equorum 
de  auro  vel  argento.” 

This  passage  neither  indicates  that  a King  of  < 
Scotland  is  referred  to,  nor  does  it  establish  that  j 
the  collar  was  given  as  a livery  sign  or  title.  It  ; 
merely  conveys  something  to  this  purport,  that  the  I 
king  was  accustomed  to  give  to  his  companions,  as 
a sign  or  title,  a collar  of  gold  or  silver  shaped 
like  the  bit  of  a horse’s  bridle. 

Mr.  Nichols  takes  exception  to  Favine  as  an 
heraldic  authority.  Could  that  erudite  author 
arise  from  his  grave,  I wonder  how  he  would 
designate  Mr.  Nichols's  lucubrations  on  livery 
collars,  &c.  But  hear  Matthew  Paris : that  | 
learned  writer  says  Equites  Aurati  were  known  in 
his  day  “ by  a gold  ring  on  their  thumbs,  by  a j 
chain  of  gold  about  their  necks,  and  gilt  spurs.” 
Let  JUS  look  to  Scotland : Nesbit  says,  vol.  ii. 
p.  87. : 

“ Our  knights  were  no  less  anciently  known  by 
belts  than  by  their  gilt  spurs,  swords,  &c.  In  the  last 
place  is  the  collar,  an  ensign  of  knightly  dignity  among 
the  Germans,  Gauls,  Britains,  Danes,  Goths,  &c.  In 
latter  times  it  was  the  peculiar  tashion  of  knights 
amongst  us  to  wear  golden  collars  composed  of  S.S.”  \ 

Brydson,  too,  in  his  Summai'y  View  of  He-  \ 
raldry  in  reference  to  the  Usages  of  Chioalry,  ^ 
and  the  General  Economy  of  the  Feudal  System,  1 
(a  work  of  uncommon  ingenuity,  deserving  to  be 
called  the  Philosophy  of  Heraldry),  observes,  p.  186, 
ch.  v.,  that  knights  were  distinguished  by  an  in- 
vestiture which  implied  superior  merit  and  address 
in  arms — by  the  attendance  of  one  or  more 
esquires  — by  the  title  Sib — by  wearing  a crest — 
a helmet  of  peculiar]  form — apparel  peculiarly 
splendid  — polished  armour  of  a particular  con- 
struction — gilded  spui's  — and  a Golden  Collar. 

He  states,  ch.  iv.,  p.  132.: 

“ In  the  fifth  dissertation  of  Du  Cange  it  is  shown  that 
the  splendid  habits  which  the  royal  household  anciently 
received  at  the  great  festivals,  were  called  ‘ Liveries,’ 
being  delivered  or  presented  from  the  king.” 

But  he  nowhere  countenances  for  a moment 
any  of  the  errors  entertained  by  Mb.  John  Gough 
Nichols,  which  these  remarks  are  intended  to  ex- 
plode. 

Mr.  Nichols  has  not  yet  answered  B.’s  query. 
Nor  can  he  answer  it  until  he  previously  admits 
] that  he  is  wrong  upon  the  four  points  enumerated 
in  my  opening  article  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  194.). 

Ab.miger. 
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ta  ;^mor  ihuttitS. 

Si/miols  of  the  Evangelists  (VoL  L,  pp.  375. 471. ; 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  13.  45.  205.).  — Should  the  inquirer 
not  have  access  to  the  authorities  which,  as  is 
stated  in  p.  471.,  are  referred  to  by  Dk.  Wokds- 
woRTH,  or  not  have  leisure  to  avail  himself  of  his 
copious  references,  he  may  be  glad  to  find  that  in 
the  Thesaurus  TheologicoPhilologims  (vol.  ii.  pp.  57. 
— 62.),  there  is  a dissertation  containing  an  analysis 
of  more  than  fifty  authors,  who  have  illustrated 
the  visions  of  Ezekiel  and  St.  John,  and  an  expla- 
nation of  the  Sententiarum  Divortia  of  Irenaaus, 
Jerome,  and  Augustine,  respecting  the  application 
of  the  syrohols,  or  of  the  qusestio  vexata — quodnam 
animal  cui  Evangelistse  comparandum  sit.  Tlio- 
masius,  the  author  of  this  dissertation,  suggests 
that  to  recall  to  mind  the  symbol  applied  to  Luke, 
we  should  remember  the  expression  denoting  ele- 
phantes,  boves  lucas.  Abundant  information  is  also 
supplied  on  this  subject  by  that  hierophantic  natu- 
ralist, Aldrovaodus,  de  Quadrup:  Bisvlcis,  p.  1 80. 
et  seq.  Nor  should  Daubtiz  be  neglected,  the 
learned  commentator  on  the  Revelations.  T.  J. 

Bechet's  Mother  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  106.  270.).  — In 
support  of  the  view  of  Mr.  Foss  with  regard  to 
Becket’s  mother,  against  that  propounded  by 
J.  C.  R.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  270.),  I would  mention  that 
Aeon  is  the  ordinary  mediaeval  name  for  the  city 
of  Acre,  and  appears  in  the  earlier  deeds  relating 
to  the  hospital  in  Cheapside,  while  the  modern 
form  occurs  in  those  of  later  date  ; e.  g.  Pat. 
18  Edw.  II.,  “ S.  Thom®  Martyris  de  Aconia;" 
Pat.  14  Edw.  III.,  “ S.  Thomse  Martyris  Can- 
tuarensis  de  Aeon  ; ” but  Rot.  Pari.  23  Hen.  VI., 
“ Saint  Thomas  the  Martir  of  Acres,”  “ the  Martyr 
of  Canterbury  of  Acres.”  (Deeds  in  Dugdale, 
Momast.  vi.  646,  647.) 

This  would  seem  to  identify  the  distinctive  name 
of  the  hospital  with  the  city  in  the  Holy  Land ; 
but  the  following  passage  from  the  Chronicle  of 
Matthew  of  Westminster  (p.  257.)  seems  quite 
conclusive  on  this  point,  as  it  connects  that  city 
with  Becket  in  a manner  beyond  all  dispute : — 

“ Anno  gratiae  1 1 90.  Obsessa  e.st  Aeon  circuinquaque 
Christianorum  legionibus,  et  arctatur  nimis.  Capella 
Sancti  Thomas  martyris  ibidem  atdificatur.  ” 

If,  as  J.  C.  R.  supposes,  there  was  no  connexion 
between  the  saint  and  Acre  in  Syria,  the  founda- 
tion of  a chapel  to  his  honour  in  or  near  that  city 
would  seem  quite  unaccountable.  However  this 
may  be,  the  truth  of  the  beautiful  legend  of  his 
mother  can,  I fear,  be  never  proved  or  disproved. 

While  on  this  subject,  let  me,  at  the  risk  of  being 
tedious  to  your  readers,  quote  the  amusing  tale 
told  by  Latimer,  with  regard  to  this  hospital,  in 
his  “ Sixth  Sermon  preached  before  Edward  VI.” 
(Parker  Soe.  ed.,  p.  201.):  — 

“ I had  rather  that  ye  should  come  [to  hear  the 
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Word  of  God]  as  the  tale  is  by  the  gentlewoman  of 
London : one  of  her  neighbours  met  her  iu  the  street 
and  said,  ‘ Mistress,  whither  go  ye?  ’ ‘ Marry,’  said 
she ; ‘ I am  going  to  St.  Thomas  of  Acres,  to  the 
sermon  ; I could  not  sleep  all  this  last  night,  and  I 
am  going  now  thither  ; I never  failed  of  a good  nap 
there.  ’ And  so  I had  rather  ye  should  go  a-iiapping 
to  the  sermons  than  not  to  go  at  all.” 

■ On  the  name  “ S.  Nicholas  Aeon,”  I can  throw 
no  light.  Stow  is  quite  silent  as  to  its  signification. 

E.  Venables. 

Herstmonceux. 

Bechet's  Mother.  — I am,  in  truth,  but  a new 
subscriber,  and  when  I wrote  the  remarks  on  Mb. 
Foss’s  note  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  270.),  had  not  seen  your 
first  volume  containing  the  communications  of 
Mr.  Matthews  (p.  415.)  and  De.  Rimbaxjlt  (p. 
490.).  The  rejection  of  the  story  that  Beoket’s 
mother  was  a Saracen  rests  on  the  fact  that  no 
trace  of  it  is  found  until  a much  later  time,  when 
the  history  of  “ St.'Thomas  of  Canterbury  ” had 
been  embellished  with  all  manner  of  wonders. 
Mr.  Matthews  may  find  some  information  in  the 
English  Review,  vol.  vi.  pp.  40 — 42.  Dr.  Rim- 

BAULT  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  life  of  St. 
Thomas  by  Herbert  of  Boshain  “ is  published  in 
the  Quadrilogus,  Paris,  1495.”  It  was  one  of  the 
works  from  which  the  Quadrilogm  was  compiled; 
but  the  only  entire  edition  of  it  is  that  by  Dr. 
Giles,  in  his  S.  Thomas  Cantuariensis.  J.  C.  R. 

Passage  in  Lucan  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  89.).  — The  fol- 
lowing are  parallel  passages  to  that  in  Lucan’s 
Pharsalia,  b.  vii.  814.,  referred  to  by  Mb.  Sansom. 

Ovid.  Metam.  1.  256. : — 

“ Esse  quoque  in  fatis  reminiscitur  affore  tempus. 
Quo  mare,  quo  tellus,  correptaque  regia  coeli 
Ardeat ; et  mundi  moles  operos  la  boret.” 

Cic.  De  Nat.  Dear.  11.  46. : — • 

“ Ex  quo  eventurum  nostri  putant  id,  de  quo  Pan»- 
tiura  addubitare  dicebant,  ut  ad  extremum  omnis  mun- 
dus  ignesceret ; cum,  humore  consumto,  neque  terra 
all  posset  neque  remearet  aer  ; ciijus  ortus,  aqua  omni 
exhausta,  esse  non  posset,”  etc. 

Cic.  De  Divinatione,  1 . 49. : — 

“ Nam  et  natura  futura  prtesentiunt,  ut  aquarum 
fluxiones  et  deflagrationem  futurara  aliquando  coeli 
atque  terrarum,”  etc. 

Cic.  Acad.  Queest.  iv.  37. : — 

“ Erit  ei  persuasum  etiam,  solem,  lunam,  Stellas 
omnes,  terram,  mare,  deos  esse  ....  fore  tamen  ali- 
quando ut  omnis  hie  mundus  ardore  deflagret,”  etc. 

Cic.  Somn.  Scipionis,  vii.  : — 

“ Propter  eluvioncs  exustionesque  terrarum  quas 
accidere  tempore  certo  necesse  est,  non  mode  seternam, 
sed  lie  diuturnam  quidem  gloriam  assequi  possumu.s.” 

Seneca,  Consol,  ad  Marciam,  sub  fine  : — 

” Cum  tempus  advenerit  quo  se  mundus  renovaturus 
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extiiiguat  . . . . et  omni  flagrante  materia  uno  igne 
qiiicquid  nunc  ex  disposito  lucet,  ardebit.” 

Id.  Natural  Quasi,  iii.  28. : — 

“ Qua  ratione  inquis?  Eadem  qua  conflagratlo 
futura  est  ....  Aqua  et  ignis  terrenis  dominantur. 
Ex  his  ortus  et  ex  his  interitus  est,”  etc. 

There  are  also  the  Sybilline  verses  (quoted  by 
Lactantias  de  Ira  Dei,  cap.  xxiii.)  : — 

*•  Kal  7TOT6  opyijv  0ebv  ovK  In  irpavvovra, 

’AAA.’  e^efiSp'iBopTa,  Kal  f^oKvovrd  rt  yivvav 
’AyBpwnuu,  ajraaiiv  iir‘  ipnTprj(rp.uv  ‘irlpSoyra.’’ 

Plato  has  a similar  passage  in  his  Timaus  ; and 
many  others  are  quoted  by  Matthew  Pole  in  his 
Synopsis  Criticorum  Script.  Sacra  Interpretum ; 
on  2 Pet.  iii.  6.  10. ; to  which  I beg  to  refer  Mr. 
Sansom  ; and  also  to  Burnet’s  Sacred  Theory  of 
the  Earth,  book  iii.  ch.  3.  T.  H.  Kebsj.et. 

King  William’s  College,  Isle  of  Man. 

Combs  buried  with  the  Dead  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  230. 
269.).  — On  reference  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s 
Hydriotaphia,  1 find  two  passages  which  may  sup- 
ply the  information  your  correspondent  seeks  as 
to  the  reason  for  combs  being  buried  with  human 
remains.  In  section  i.,  pp.  26,  27.  (I  quote  from 
the  Edinburgh  reprint  of  1822,  published  by 
Bladvwood)  the  author  says  : 

“ In  a field  of  Old  Walsingham,  not  many  months 
past  (1658),  were  digged  up  between  forty  and  fifty 
urns,  deposited  in  a dry  and  sandy  soil,  not  a yard 
deep,  not  far  from  one  another,  not  all  strickly  of  one 
figure,  but  most  answering  these  described  ; some  con- 
taining two  pounds  of  bones,  distinguishable  in  skulls, 
ribs,  jaws,  thigh-bones,  and  teeth,  with  fresh  impres- 
sions of  their  combustion,  besides  extraneous  substances, 
like  pieces  of  small  boxes,  or  conibs,  handsomely 
wrought,  handles  of  small  brass  in.struraents,  brazen 
nippers,  and  in  one  some  kind  of  opale.” 

And  again  he  says  (pp.  36,  37.)  : 

“ From  exility  of  bones,  thinness  of  skulls,  smallness 
of  teeth,  ribs,  and  thigh-bones,  not  improbable  that 
many  thereof  were  persons  of  minor  age,  or  women. 
Confirmable  also  from  things  contained  in  them.  In 
most  were  found  substances  resembling  combs,  plates 
like  boxes,  fastened  with  iron  pins,  and  handsomely 
overwrought  like  the  necks  or  bridges  of  musical  in- 
struments, long  brass  plates  overwrought  like  the  han- 
dles ot  neat  implements,  brazen  nippers  to  pull  away 
hair,  and  in  onea  kind  of  opale,  yet  maintaining  a bluish 
colour. 

“ Now  that  they  accustomed  to  burn  or  bury  with 
them  things  wherein  they  excelled,  delighted,  or  which 
were  dear  unto  them,  either  as  farewells  unto  all 
pleasure,  or  vain  apprehension  that  they  might  use 
them  in  the  other  world,  is  testified  by  all  antiquity.” 

The  instances  which  be  appends  relate  only  to 
the  Pagan  period,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
known  that  a similar  practice  prevailed  in  the 
sepulture  of  Christians  — if,  indeed,  such  a cus- 

tom  was  general,  and  not  confined  to  the  particular 
case  mentioned  by  your  correspondent. 

J.  H.  P.  Lebeschb. 

The  Norfolk  Dialect  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  217.).  — 

Mauther. — A word  peculiar  to  East  Anglia,  ap- 
plied to  a girl  just  grown  up,  or  approaching  to 
womanhood. 

“ Ipse  eodem  agro  [Norfolciensi]  ortus,  a Dan. 
moer,"  virgo,  puella,  “ deflectit.” — Spelman. 

Spelinan  assures  us,  in  endeavouring  to  rescue 
the  word  from  the  contempt  into  which  it  had 
fallen,  that  it  was  applied  by  our  very  early  an- 
ce.stors,  even  to  the  noble  virgins  who  were  selected 
to  sing  the  praises  of  heroes  ; they  were  called 
scald-moers,  q.  d.  singing  mauthers ! 

‘•En  quantum  in  spreta  jam  voce  antiqute  gloria.” 

“ Ray  spells  the  word  mothther. 

“ P.  I am  a mother  that  do  want  a service. 

“ Qu.  O thou’rt  a Norfolk  woman  (cry  thee  mercy). 
Where  maids  are  mothers,  and  mothers  are 
maids.” — R.  Brome’s  Engl,  Moor,  iii.  1. 

It  is  written  also  madder. 

“ What ! will  Phillis  then  consume  her  youth  as  an 
ankresse. 

Scorning  daintie  Venus?  Will  Phillis  be  a madder. 

And  not  care  to  be  call’d  by  the  deare-sweete  name 
of  a mother?”— A.  Fraunce’s  Ivy  Church,  A.  4.  b. 
“ Away  ! you  talk  like  a foolish  mauther ” — 
says  Restive  to  Dame  Pliant  in  Sen  Jonson.  Al- 
chemist, IV.  7.  So  Richard  says  to  Kate,  in 
Bloomfield' s Suffolk  ballad : — 

“ When  once  a giggling  mawther  you. 

And  1 a red- faced  chubby  boy.” 

Rural  Tales,  1 802,  p.  5. 

Perhaps  it  is  derived  from  the  Germanfmagb 
with  the  termination  een  or  -den  added,  as  in  the 
Lincolnshire  dialect,  hee-der,  and  shee-der,  denote 
the  male  and  female  sex. 

Gotsch.  — A jug  or  pitcher  with  one  ear  or 
handle.  Forby  thinks  it  may  be  derived  from  the 
Italian  gozzo,  a throat. 

Holl.  — From  the  Saxon  hoih.  German  boMe.  a 
ditch. 

_ Awa«.'  = How  ! what  say  you  ? Perhaps  an  in- 
vitation to  come  near,  in  order  to  be  better  heard, 
from  _ the  Saxon  nean,  near.  Vid.  Brockett’s,  — 
Jennings,  and  W ilbraham’s  Chesh.  Glossaries. 

To  be  Muddled. — That  is,  confused,  perplexed, 
tired.  Doubtless  from  the  idea  of  thickness,  want 
of  clearness ; so,  muddy  is  used  for  a state  of 
inebriety. 

Together. — In  Low  Scotch,  thegether,  seemingly, 
but  not  really,  an  adverb,  converted  to  a noun,  and 
used  in  familiarly  addressing  a number  of  persons 
collectively.  Forby  considers  to  and  the  article 
the  identical ; as  to-day,  to-night,  in  Low  Scotch,  the 
day,  the  night,  are  in  fact,  this  day,  this  night ; so 
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that  the  expression  together  may  mean  “ the 
gathering,”  the  company  assembled. 

The  authorities  I have  used  are  Forby’s  Voca- 
bulary  of  East  Anglia ; Moor,  Suffolk  Words  and 
Phrases ; and  Lemon,  English  Etymology ; in 
■which,  if  IcBNUS  'will  refer,  he  ■will  find  the  subject 
more  fully  discussed.  E.  S.  T. 

Conflagration  of  the  Earth  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  89.). — 
The  eventful  period  when  this  globe,  or  “ the 
fabric  of  the  world,”*  will  be  “ wrap’d  in  flames” 
and  “ in  ruin  hurl’d,”  is  described  in  language,  or 
at  least,  in  sense  similar  to  the  quotations  of  your 
correspondent  in  p.  89.,  by  the  poets,  philosophers, 
fathers,  and  divines  here  referred  to  : — 

Lucan,  lib.  i.  70.  et  seqq.  75. : — 

“ Omnia  mistis  Sidera  sideiibus  concurrent.” 

Seneca  ad.  Marciam,  cap.  ult. : — ■ 

“ Cum  tempus  advenerit,  quo  se  mundus  renovaturus 
extinguat,  viribus  ista  se  suis  cedent,  et  sidera  sideribus 
incurrent,  et  omni  flagrante  materia  uno  igne  quicquid 
nunc  ex  disposito  lucet,  ardebit.” 

Quasi.  Nat.  iii.  27.,  which  contains  a commen- 
tary on  St.  Peter’s  expression,  “ Like  a thief  in 
the  night — 

“ Nihil,  inquit,  diflBcile  est  Naturae,  ubi  ad  finem 
Bui  properat.  Ad  originem  rerum  parce  utitur  viribus, 
dispensatque  se  incrementis  failentibus  ; subitd  ad  rui- 
nam  et  toto  impetu  venit  . . . Momento  fit  cinis,  diu 
silua.” 

Compare  Sir  T Browne’s  Pel.  Med.  s.  45. 

Seneca,  Hercul.  (Et.  1102. 

Ovid.  Metamorph.  lib.  i.  s.  viii. 

Diphilus  as  quoted  by  Dr.  H.  More,  Vision. 
Apoc.  vi.  9. 

Cicero,  Acad.  lib.  ii.  37.  “ Somn.  Scipionis.” 

de  Nat.  Deorum.  lib.  ii.  46. 

Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.  16. 

These  are  the  opinions  of  writers  before  Christ ; 
whether  they  were  derived  from  Scripture,  it  is 
not  now  my  purpose  to  discuss.  See  also  Lipsii 
Physiologia.  On  the  agreement  of  the  systems  of 
the  Stoics,  of  the  Magi,  and  of  the  Edda,  see  Bishop 
Percy’s  Notes  to  Mallet’s  Noi'thern  Antiquities, 
vol.  ii. 

The  general  conflagration  and  purgatorial  fire 
were  among  the  tenets  of  the  Sibylline  books,  and 
maintained  by  many  Fathers  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches  down  to  the  sixth  century.  See 
Blondel  on  the  Sibyls,  and  Arkudius  adversus  Bar- 
laam.  Among  modern  writers  on  this  subject,  it 


* Magius,  “that  prodigy  of  learning  en  pure  perte  ” 
(Villcbrune),  concludes  from  the  -words  of  the  text 
“ the  heavens  shall  pass  away,”  that  the  universe  will  be 
dissolved  ; but  that  it  will  undergo  mutation  only,  not 
annihilation.  — Cf.  Steuchus  de  Perenni  Philosuphia, 

lib.  X. 


will  be  sufficient  to  name  Magius  de  Mundi  Exus- 
tione.  Dr.  H.  More,  and  Dr.  T.  Burnet.  Ray,  in  the 
third  of  his  Physico-  Theological  Piscourses,  dis- 
cusses all  the  questions  connected  with  the  dis- 
solution of  the  world.  T.  J. 

Wraxen  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  267.). — G.  W.  Skyring  will 
find  the  following  explanation  in  Halliwell’s  Dic- 
tionary of  Provincial  and  Archaic  Words,  “ to  grow 
out  of  bounds,  spoken  of  weeds,”  c.  Kent.  Cer- 
tainly an  expressive  term  as  used  by  the  Kentish 
women.  J.D.A. 

Wraxen. — Probably  analogous  to  the  Nor- 
thumbrian '■^ivrax,  wraxing,  wraxed,”  signifying 
to  stretch  or  (sometimes)  to  sprain. 

A peasant  having  overworked  himself,  would 
say  he  had  wraxed  himself ; after  sitting,  would 
walk  to  ivrax  his  legs.  Falling  on  the  ice  would 
have  wraxed  his  arm ; and  of  a rope  that  has 
stretched  considerably,  he  would  say  it  had  wraxed 
a gay  feck. 

It  may  possibly  have  come,  as  a corruption,  from 
the  verb  wax,  to  grow.  It  is  a useful  and  very 
expressive  word,  although  not  recognised  in  polite 
language.  S.  T.  R. 

Wraxen. — Rax  or  Wrax  is  a very  common  word 
in  the  north  of  England,  meaning  to  stretch,  so 
that  when  the  old  Kentish  woman  told  Mb.  Sky- 
king’s  friend  her  children  were  wraxen,  she  meant 
their  minds  were  so  overstretched  during  the  week, 
that  they  required  rest  on  Sunday.  W. 


i^atjSrellaiirDttS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

Of  the  various  changes  wliich  have  been  made  of 
late  years  in  public  education,  there  is  not  one  so 
generally  admitted  to  be  an  improvement  as  that  which 
has  made  the  study  of 

“ The  tongue 
Which  Shakspeare  spake,” 

an  essential  part  of  the  system  ; and  probably  no  indi- 
vidual has  so  effectually  contributed  towards  this  im- 
portant end  as  Dr.  Latliam,  the  third  edition  of  whose 
masterly  and  philosophical  volume,  entitled  The  Enylish 
Language,  is  now  before  us.  Dr.  Latham  has  ever 
earnestly  and  successfully  insisted  on  the  diseiplinal 
character  of  grammatical  studies  in  general,  combined 
with  the  fact,  that  the  grammatical  study  of  one’s  own 
language  is  exclusively  so;  and  having  established  this 
theory,  he  has,  by  the  production  of  various  elementary 
w'orks,  exhibiting  a happy  combination  of  great  philo- 
logical acquirements  with  the  ability  to  apply  them  in 
a logical  and  systematic  manner,  enabled  those  who 
shared  his  views  to  put  that  theory  into  practice. 
Hence  the  change  in  our  educational  system  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  His  volume  entitled  2'he  English 
Language  is,  however,  addressed  to  a higher  class  of 
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readers,  and  this  third  e<lition  may  justly  he  pi-onounced 
the  most  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  our 
native  tongue  which  has  yet  been  produced  ; and,  as 
such,  every  student  of  our  early  language  and  litera- 
ture must,  with  us,  bid  it  welcome. 

We  have  received  the  following  Catalogues : — 
Cole’s  ( 15.  Great  Turnstile,  Ilolborn)  List  No.  XXIX. 
of  curious  Old  Books;  Kerslake’s  (3.  Park  Street, 
Bristol)  Valuable  Books  containing  Selections  from 
Libraries  at  Conishead  Priory  ; of  Prof.  Elrington ; 
T.  G.  Ward,  &c. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCUASE. 

Odd  Volumes. 

Cvmpen’s  ed.  by  Gough,  Vol.  I. 

Warton’s  Edition  of  Pope.  8vo.  1797.  Vol.  IX.  In  boards. 

***  Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  frec^ 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bell,  Publislier  of  “NOTES  AND 
QUER1E,S,”  18G,  Fleet  Street. 


V.  F.  S.  will  find  an  answer  to  his  Query  respecting 
“ Austcr  Tenements  ” in  our  first  VoJ.^  p.  S07. 

J.  C.,  who  inquires  respecting  the  author  of  the  oft- 
quoted  saying,  “ Quern  Deus  vult  perdere,”  is  referred 
to  our  first  Vot,  pp,  347.  351.  421.  476.;  and  to  a 
further  illustration  of  it  in  No.  50.,  p.  317. 

IVe  have  received  “ A .Plan  for  a Church-History 
Society,”  hy  the  Rev,  Dr,  Maitland,  to  which  we  will 
call  the  atteyition  of  our  readers  next  week. 

W.  L.  B.’s  description  of  the  coin  found  at  Horndon 
is  not  sttfficiendy  clear.  It  is,  doubtless,  a billon  piece  of 
the  lower  empire.  If  he  will  send  us  an  impression,  in 
sealing-wax,  we  may  probably  be  enabled  to  give  him  a 
description  of  it. 

Clericus.  “ As  Lazy  as  Ludlam’s  Dog  ” is  one  of 
the  sayings  quoted  by  Southey  in  The  Doctor.  See,  too, 
Notes  AND  Queries,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  382.  475. 

Armiger  will  find  a letter  addressed  to  him  at  the 
Publisher's. 

Volume  the  First  of  Notes  and  Queries,  with 
Title-page  and  very  copious  Index,  is  now  ready,  price 
9s.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth,  and  may  be  had,  by  order,  of  all 
Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

The  Monthly  Part  for  October,  being  the  Fifth  of 
Vol.  II.,  is  also  now  ready,  price  Is.  Sd. 

Errata.  In  No.  51 . p.  347-,  for  “ read  “ BiSiv  for  “ Per- 
chi”  read  “ Perch^  ; ” and  also  the  curious  misprints  (caused  by  a 
transposition  of  type)  alluded  to  in  the  following  note  : — 

! “Referring  to  my  friend  U.  G.’s  ‘Bibliographical  Queries’ 
(which  are  always  worth  referring  to),  will  you  allow  me  to  ask 
I yourself,  and  him  if  you  cannot  tell,  whether  it  is  by  the  mistake 
I of  your  printer,  or  of  the  original  one,  that  in  the  fourth  Query 
; (p.  324,  line  10.)  the  letters  of  tw’O  w'ords  are  so  transposed  that 

‘ Vrbe  germanie’ is  turned  into  ‘ Vrbanie  gerrae  ” S.  R.  M. 


In  8vo.,  price  Gd.  (by  post,  8d.), 

A’  PLAN"  for  a CHURCH-HISTORY  SO- 
CIETY. By  S.  R.  Maitland,  D.D.  F.R.S.  and  F.A.S., 
; sometime  Librarian  to  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
! Keeper  of  the  MSS.  at  Laml>cth. 

I Rivingtoks,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  and  Waterloo  Place. 


OURNAL  FRANCAIS,  public  ^ Londres. 

— Le  COURRIER  de  PEC  ROPE,  fond£  en  1840,  paraissant 
le  Samedi,  donne  clans  chaque  numcro  les  couvelles  de  la  semaine, 
les  meilleurs  articles  de  tous  les  journaux  de  Paris,  la  Semaine 
Dramatique  par  Th.  Gautier  ou  5.  Janin,  la  R«vue  de  Paris  par 
Pierre  Durand,  et  reproduit  en  entier  les  romans,  nouvelles,  etc., 
en  vogue  par  les  premiers  ecrivalns  de  France.  Prix  6d, 

London  : Joseph  Thomas,  1.  Finch  Lane. 


SHAKSPEARE.— 

The  whole  of  the  Editions  of  Shakspeare  published  in  Folio, 
viz.,  First,  Second,  J'hird,  and  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Third, 
(with  the  additional  Plays),  Fourth  Edirion,  and  the  Reprint  of 
the  First,  in  all  GVols  Folio,  red  morocco  extra,  gilt  leaves,  with 
borders  of  gold  on  the  sides,  only  170/.  A Copy  of  the  First 
Edition  sold  lately  by  Auction  for  155/.  Also  on  Sale,  a Collection 
of  Missals,  Rare  and  Curious  Books. 

W.  H.  Elkins,  47.  Lombard  Street,  City. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 

Dr.  R.  G.  LATHAM  ON  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE.  THIRD  EDITION.  8vo.  I5s. 
{Heady.) 

GRIESBACH’S  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 

NEW  EDITION.  Fcap.  8vo.  Gs.  firf. 

PROFESSOR  ERICHSEN  on  tbe  STUDY 

of  SURGERY.  8vo.  li. 

GREGORY’S  EDITION of'REICHENBACH 

on  MAGNETISM.  8vo.  !2s.  Grf. 

LIEBIG,  KOPP,  and  HOFMANN’S  PRO- 
GRESS of  CHEMISTRY  for  1847  and  1848.  2 Vols.  8vo. 
17.  Tii. 

DR.  LARDNER’S  RAIL'WAY  ECONOMY. 

I2mo.  12s. 

A SECOND  PART  of  PROFESSOR  POT- 

TER’S  OPTICS.  8vo.  {Nearly  Ready.) 

POETRY  for  the  PRACTICE  of  ELOCU- 
TION, SELECTED  for  the  USE  of  the  LADIES'  COLLEGE. 
Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  Gd.  {Ready.) 

SECOND  EDITION  of  DR.  W.  SMITH’S 

TACITUS.  English  Notes.  12mo.  5s. 

SECOND  EDITION  of  ROBSON’S  LATIN 

EXERCISES.  12mo.  Gj.  Gd. 

NEWTH’S  STATICS,  DYNAMICS,  AND 

hydrostatics.  12mo.  Gs. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES  OF 

school  books,  and  of  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY 
W ORKS,  published  by  T.,  W.,  and  M.,  may  he  bad  on  application. 
London  : Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maberly,  28.  Upper  Gower 
Street,  and  27.  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 


FOR  SALE,  CHEAP, 

BYZANTINA3  HISTORIC  SCRIPTORES, 

Gr.  et  Lat.,  editio  nova,  consHio  B.  G.  Niebuhrii  instituta, 
opera  ejusdem  Niebuhrii,  Bekkeri,  Schopeni,  Dindorfii  aliorum- 
que  parata.  46  Vols.  8vo.  sewed.  Boimae,  1828 — 1849.  Published 
at  25/.  ; price  only  10/.  10s. 

G.  Willis,  Great  Piazza,  Covent  Garden, 


I’^IIEAP  BOOKS.  — Messrs.  WALLER  and 

X.y  SON  beg  to  inform  their  customers  and  the  public,  they 
have  just  published  a New  Catalogue,  Fart  III.,  1850,  consist- 
ing of  Miscellaneous  Books,  in  the  best  condition,  including 
Statutes  at  Large,  25  vols.  4to.  for  1.5/.  15s.,  published  at  70/. 
Alison’s  Europe,  20  vols.  cloth  4/.  14s.  Gd.  Curious  Bibles  and 
Proclamations,  Illustrated  News,  &c. 
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SHAKSPEARE  AND  MARLOWE. 

special  use  of,  a use,  indeed,  that  gives  a 
special  value  to  your  publication,  is  the  commu- 
nication through  its  means  of  facts  and  conclusions 
for  the  information  or  assistance  of  editors  or  in- 
tending edltoi’s.  I do  not  suppose  that  any  gen- 
tleman occupying  this  position  would  be  guilty  of 
so  much  disrespect  to  the  many  eminent  names 
which  have  already  appeared  in  your  columns,  as 
would  be  implied  in  not  giving  all  the  attention  it 
deserved  to  any  communication  you  might  see  fit 
to  publish ; and  with  this  feeling,  and  under  this 


shelter,  T return  to  the  subject  of  Marlowe,  and 
bis  position  as  a dramatic  writer  relative  to  Shak- 
speare.  I perceive  that  a re-issue  of  Mr.  Knight’s 
Shakspeare  has  commenced,  and  from  the  terms  of 
the  announcement,  independently  of  other  consi- 
siderations,  I conclude  that  the  editor  will  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  of  referring  to 
doubtful  or  disputed  points  that  may  have  made 
any  advance  towards  a solution  since  his  previous 
editions.  1 have  read  also  an  advertisement  of  an 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  to  be  superintended  by 
Mr.  Halliwell*,  which  is  to  contain  the  phays  of 
“ doubtful  authenticity,  or  in  the  composition  of 
which  Shakspeare  is  supposed  only  to  have  taken 
a part.”  Neither  of  these  gentlemen  can  well 
avoid  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  subject  I have 
adverted  to,  and  to  them  more  especially  I would 
address  my  observations. 

I think  1 have  observed  that  the  claims  of 
Marlowe  Lave  been  maintained  with  something 
very  like  party  spirit.  I have  seen  latterly  se- 
veral indications  of  this,  unmistakeable,  though 
expi'essed,  perhaps,  but  by  a single  word.  Now 
it  is  true  both  IMr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Dyce  are  cam- 
mitted  to  a positive  opinion  on  this  subject ; and 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  either  of  those 
gentlemen  to  change  their  views,  except  with  the 
fullest  proof  and  after  the  maturest  consideration. 
But  who,  besides  these,  is  interested  in  maintain- 
ing the  precedence  of  Marlowe  ? These  remarks 
have  been  called  forth  by  an  article  in  the  Athe- 
ruBum,  containing  the  following  passages  : — 

“ All  Marlowe’s  works  were  produced  prior,  we  may 
safely  assert,  to  the  appearance  of  Shakspeare  as  a 
writer  for  the  stage,  or  as  an  author,  in  print. 

“ It  is  now  universally  admitted  among  competent 
critics,  that  Shakspeare  commenced  his  career  as  a 
dramatic  author,  by  remodelling  certain  pieces  written 


* This  communication  was  written  and  in  our  hands 
before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Halliwell’s  advertisement 
and  letter  to  The  Times,  announcing  that  the  edition  of 
Shakspeare  advertised  as  to  be  edited  by  him  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Messrs.  Tallis,  is  only  a reprint  of  an 
edition,  with  Notesand  Introductions  by  Mr.  Halliwell, 
which  was  commenced  at  New  York  some  months 
ago.  — Ed. 
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either  separately  or  conjointly  by  Greene,  Marlowe, 
Lodge,  and  Peele.” 

An  anonymous  -writer  commits  himself  to  no- 
thing, and  I should  not  have  noticed  the  above 
but  that  they  illustrate  my  position.  In  the  pas- 
sage first  cited,  if  the  -writer  mean  “ as  a writer  for 
the  stage  in  print,"  it  proves  nothing ; but  if  the 
words  “ in  print  ” are  not  intended  to  be  so  con- 
nected, the  assertion  cannot  be  proved,  and  many 
“ competent  critics  ” will  tell  him  it  is  most  impro- 
bable. The  assertion  of  the  second  quotation  is 
simply  untrue  ; Mr.  Knight  has  not  admitted  what 
is  stated  therein,  and  if  I recollect  right,  an  Edin- 
burgh Keviewer  has  concurred  with  him  in  judg- 
ment. Neither  of  these,  I presume,  will  be  called 
incompetent.  I cannot  suppose  that  either  as- 
sertion would  have  been  made  but  for  the  spirit  to 
which  I have  alluded  ; for  no  cause  was  ever  the 
better  for  allegations  that  could  not  be  maintained. 

In  some  former  papers  which  you  did  me  the 
honour  to  publish,  I gave  it  incidentally  as  my 
opinion  that  Marlowe  was  the  author  of  the  Taming 
of  a Shrew.  I have  since  learned,  through  Mr. 
Halliwell,  that  Mr.  Dyce  is  confident,  from  the 
style,  that  he  was  not.  Had  I the  opportunity,  I 
might  ask  Mr.  Dyce  “ which  style  ? ” That  of 
the  passages  I cited  as  being  identical  with  passages 
in  Marlowe’s  acknowledged  plays  will  not,  I pre- 
sume, be  disputed ; and  of  that  of  such  scenes  as 
the  one  between  Sander  and  the  tailor,  I am  as 
confident  as  !Mr.  Dyce ; it  is  the  style  rather  of 
Shakspeare  than  Marlowe.  In  other  respects,  I 
learn  that  the  kind  of  evidence  that  is  considered 
by  Mr.  Dyce  good  to  sustain  the  claim  of  Marlowe 
to  the  authorship  of  the  Contention  and  the  True 
Tragedy,  is  not  admissible  in  support  of  his  claim 
to  the  Taming  of  a Shrew.  I shall  take  another 
opportunity  of  showing  that  the  very  passages  cited 
by  Mr.  Dyce  from  the  two  first-named  of  these 
plays  will  support  my  view  of  the  case,  at  least  as 
well  as  his ; doing  no  more  now  than  simply  re- 
cording an  opinion  that  Marlowe  was  a follower 
and  imitator  of  Shakspeare.  I do  not  know  that 
I am  at  present  in  a position  to  maintain  this 
opinion  by  argument ; hut  I can,  at  ail  events, 
show  on  what  exceedingly  slight  grounds  the  con- 
trary opinion  has  been  founded. 

I have  already  called  attention  to  the  fiict,  that 
the  impression  of  Marlowe’s  being  an  earlier  writer 
than  Shakspeare,  was  founded  solely  upon  the 
circumstance  that  his  plays  were  printed  at  an 
earlier  date.  That  nothing  could  be  more  falla- 
cious than  this  conclusion,  the  fact  that  many  of 
Shakspeare’ s earliest  plays  were  not  printed  at  all 
until  after  his  death  is  sufficient  to  evince.  The 
motive  for  withholding  Shakspeare’s  plays  from  the 
press  is  as  easily  understood  as  that  for  publishing 
Marlowe’s.  Thus  stood  the  question  when  Mr. 
Collier  approached  the  subject.  Meanwhile  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  not  a syllable  of 


evidence  has  been  advanced  to  show  that  Shak- 
speare could  not  have  written  the  First  part  of  the 
Contention  and  the  True  Tragedy,  if  not  the  later 
forms  of  Henry  VI.,  Hamlet  and  Fericles  in  their 
earliest  forms,  if  not  Timon  of  Athens,  which  I 
think  is  also  an  early  play  revised.  Love’s  Labour's 
Lost,  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  &c.,  all  of 
which  I should  place  at  least  seven  years  distance 
from  plays  which  I think  were  acted  about  1594 
or  1595.  I now  proceed  to  give  the  kernel  of 
Mr.  Collier’s  argument,  omitting  nothing  that  is 
really  important  to  the  question  : — 

“ ‘ Give  me  the  man  ’ (says  Nash)  ‘ whose  extemporal 
vein,  in  any  humour,  will  excel  our  greatest  art  master  s’ 
deliberate  thoughts.’ 

“ Green,  in  1588,  says  he  had  been  ‘ had  in  derision  ’ 
by  ‘ two  gentlemen  poets  ’ because  I could  not  make 
my  verses  get  on  the  stage  in  tragical  buskins,  every 
word  filling  the  mouth  like  the  faburden  of  Bow-beli, 
daring  God  out  of  heaven  with  that  atheist  tambur- 
lane,  or  blaspheming  with  the  mad  priest  of  the  sun.’ 
Farther  on  he  laughs  at  the  ‘ prophetical  spirits  ’ of 
those  ‘ who  set  the  end  of  scholarism  in  an  English 
hlanh-verse.’ 

“ Marlowe  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the 
very  year  when  Nash  was  unable  to  do  so,  &c. 

“ I thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  Christopher 
Marlowe  was  our  first  poet  who  used  blank-verse  in 

dramatic  compositions  performed  in  public  theatres.” 

Hist,  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  pp.  110,  111,  112. 

This  is  literally  all ; and,  I ask,  can  any  “ conclu- 
sion” be  much  more  inconclusive  ? Yet  Mr.  Col- 
lier has  been  so  far  misled  ’oy  the  deference  paid 
to  him  on  the  strength  of  his  unquestionably  great 
services,  and  appears  to  have  been  so  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  correctness  of  his  deduction,  that  he 
has  since  referred  to  as  & proved  fact  w\\&t  is  really 
nothing  more  than  an  e.xceedingly  loose  conjecture. 

Of  the  two  editor^  whose  names  I have  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Knight’s  hitherto  expressed  opinions 
in  reference  to  the  early  stage  of  Shakspeare’s 
career  in  a great  measure  coincide  with  mine ; and 
I have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  otherwise 
than  an  open  question  to  Mr.  Halliwell.  For 
satisfactory  proof  in  support  of  my  position,  time 
only,  I firmly  believe,  is  required  ; but  the  first 
stage  in  every  case  is  to  remove  the  false  conclu- 
sion that  has  been  drawn,  to  weaken  its  impression, 
and  to  reduce  it  to  its  true  value ; and  that  I have 
endeavoured  to  do  in  the  present  paper.  In  con- 
clusion, I take  the  opportunity  of  saying,  as  the 
circumstance  in  some  degree  bears  upon  the  pre- 
sent question,  that  the  evidence  in  support  of  the 
priority  of  Shakspeare’s  Taming  of  the  Shreiv  to 
the  so-called  older  play  which  1 withheld,  together 
with  what  I have  collected  since  my  last  paper  on 
the^  subject,  is  I think  stronger  even  than  that 
which  I communicated.  Samubi.  Hickson. 

October,  1850. 
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A PI.AN  FOK  A CHUKCU-HISTORT  SOCIETY. 

The  formation  of  a Society,  having  for  its  object 
any  special  literary  service,  is  a matter  so  closely 
connected  with  tlie  very  purpose  for  which  this 
paper  was  established,  that  we  shall  only  be  carry- 
ing out  that  purpose  by  calling  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  a small  pamphlet  in  which  our 
valued  correspondent  Dr.  Maitland  offers  a few 
suggestions  to  all  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
formation  of  a “ Church-History  Society,  and 
willing  to  co-operate  in  such  a design.” 

Dr.  Maitland’s  suggestions  are  : 

1.  The  collection  of  a library  containing  the 
books  particularly  required  for  the  objects  of  the 
proposed  society  ; and  those  who  have  not  paid 
attention  to  the  subject  will  perhaps  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  in  Dr.  Maitland’s  opinion  (and  few 
liigher  authorities  can  be  Ibund  on  this  point),  “A 
moderate- sized  room  would  hold  such  a library, 
and  a very  few  hundred  pounds  would  pay  for  it.” 
On  the  advantage  of  this  plan  to  the  editors  of  the 
works  to  be  published  by  the  Society,  it  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  insist ; but  other  benefits 
would  result  from  the  formation  of  such  a library, 
for  which  we  may  refer,  however,  to  the  pamphlet 
itself. 

The  next  points  treated  of  are  the  works  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Society  ; which  may  briefly  be 
described  as 

2.  hfew  and  corrected  editions  of  works  already 
known  and  esteemed;  critical  editions,  for  instance, 
of  Such  well-known  writers  as  Fox,  Fuller,  Burnet, 
and  Strype  : and  the  completion,  by  way  of  “ post- 
ing up,”  of  such  as  have  become  defective  through 
lapse  of  time,  like  Le  JSTeve’s  Fasti,  Godwin’s 
De  Presulihis,  &c. 

3.  The  compilation  of  such  original  works  as 
may  be  considered  desiderata.  A General  Church- 
History  on  such  a scale,  and  so  far  entering  into 
details  as  to  interest  a reader,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
our  language  ; nor  has  the  Church  of  England  tiny 
thing  like  the  Gallia  Christiana  or  Italia  Sacra. 
We  mention  these  merely  as  instances,  referring, 
of  coui’se,  for  further  illustration  to  the  pamphlet 
itself,  merely  quoting  the  following  paragraph  : — 

“ But  on  the  subject  of  publication,  I must  add 
one  thing  more,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  of  vital 
importance  to  the  respectability  and  efficiency  of  such 
a Society.  It  must  not  build  its  hopes,  and  stake  its 
existence,  on  the  cupidity  of  subscribers  — it  must  not 
live  on  appeals  to  their  covetousness  — it  must  not  be, 
nor  act  as  if  it  were,  a joint-stock  company  formed  to 
undersell  the  trade.  It  must  not  rest  on  the  chance  of 
getting  subscribers  who  will  shut  their  eyes,  and  open 
their  mouths,  and  take  what  is  given  them,  on  a mere 
assurance  that  it  shall  be  more  in  quantity  for  the 
money-,  than  a bookseller  can  afford  to  offer.” 

Dr.  Maitland’s  fourth  section,  on  the  Discovery 


of  Materials,  tempts  us  to  further  extracts.  After 
remarking  that 

“ It  would  be  a most  important  and  valuable  part 
of  the  Society’s  work  to  discover  in  various  ways  — 
chiefly  by  the  employing  fit  persons  to  look  for,  inspect, 
and  make  known  — such  materials  for  Church- History 
as  remain  unpublished.” 

And 

“ That  no  person,  not  wholly  illiterate  and  Ignorant 
of  Church-History,  could  go  about  the  metropolis  only, 
seeking  after  such  matters  during  one  month,  without 
gathering  into  his  note-book  much  valuable  matter.” 

The  Doctor  proceeds : 

“ By  those  who  have  not  been  led  to  consideration 
or  inquiry  upon  the  subject,  this  may  be  deemed  a 
mere  speculation  ; but  those  who  are  even  slightly 
acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  things,  will,  I believe, 
agree  with  me  that  if  men,  respectable  and  in  earnest, 
and  moderately  informed,  would  only  set  about  the 
matter,  they  would  soon  be  astonished  at  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  they  would  accumulate  interesting 
and  valuable  matter,  q’ranscribing  and  printing,  it  is 
admitted,  are  expensive  processes,  and  little  could  be 
effected  by  them  at  first ; but  merely  to  make  known 
to  the  world  by  hasty,  imperfect,  even  blundering,  lists 
or  indexes,  that  things  unsought  and  unknown  exist, 
would  be  an  invaluable  benefit.” 

'We  pass  over  the  section  on  Correspondence, 
and  that  on  the  establishment  of  Provincial  So- 
cieties ; but  from  the  last.  On  the  Privileges  of 
Memhers,  we  quote  at  even  greater  length. 

“ It  is  but  honest  to  confess  in  plain  terms,  that  the 
chief  and  most  obvious  privilege  of  members  at  first, 
is  likely  to  be  little  more  than  a satisfactory  belief  that 
they  are  doing  a good  vr  ork,  and  serving  their  genera- 
tion. In  a word,  the  nicely-balanced  quid  pro  quo  is 
not  offered.  It  might  be  prudent  for  the  present  to 
confine  one’s  self  to  a positive  assurance  that  the  So- 
ciety will,  at  the  worst,  make  as  good  a return  as  several 
other  societies  formed  for  the  promotion  and  cultivation 
of  other  branches  of  knowledge.  If  subscribers  will 
only  be  content  to  pay  as  much,  and  receive  as  little,  as 
the  fellows  of  the  lioyal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  the 
Church-History  Society  will  thrive.  But  considering 
the  nature  and  object  of  the  proposed  Society,  I cannot 
help  expressing  my  confidence  that  there  are  many 
Christian  people  who  will  give  their  money  freely,  and 
no  more  wish  to  have  part  of  it  returned,  than  if  they 
had  put  it  into  a plate  at  a church-door — let  them  only 
be  satisfied  that  it  will  not  be  embezzled  or  turned  into 
waste  paper. 

“At  the  same  time,  the  members  of  the  Society  might 
derive  some  legitimate  benefits.  They  would  have 
constantly  increasing  advantages  from  the  use  of  their 
library,  which  would  gradually  become,  not  only  rich 
in  books,  but  in  transcripts,  catalogues,  indexes,  notices, 
&c.,  not  to  be  found  together  elsewhere.  Of  all  the.se 
they  would  have  a right  to  as  much  use  and  advantage 
as  joint-proprietors  could  enjoy  without  hindrance  to 
each  other.  With  regard  to  works  published  by  the 
Society,  they  might  reasonably  expect  to  be  supplied 
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with  such  as  they  should  choose  to  possess,  on  the  same 
terms  as  if  they  were  the  authors,  or  the  owners  of  the 
copyright.  These,  however,  are  details  which,  with 
many  others,  must  be  settled  by  the  managers ; they 
are  not  mentioned  as  matters  of  primary  importance  or 
inducement.” 

Db.  Maitland  concludes  by  observing,  that  he 
should  not  have  ventured  to  publish  his  plan,  had 
he  not  been  encouraged  to  do  so  by  some  whose 
judgment  he  respected ; and  by  inviting  all  who 
may  approve  or  sanction  the  plan,  to  make  known 
(either  by  direct  communication  to  himself,  or  in 
any  other  way)  their  willingness  to  support  such  a 
Society,  and  the  amount  of  contribution,  or  annual 
donation,  which,  if  the  design  is  carried  out,  may 
be  expected  from  them.  Of  course  such  expres- 
sions of  opinion  would  be  purely  conditional,  and 
would  not  pledge  the  writers  to  support  the  Society 
if,  when  organised,  they  did  not  approve  of  the 
arrangements ; but  it  is  clear  no  such  arrange- 
ments can  well  be  made  until  something  is  known 
as  to  the  amount  of  support  which  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

We  have  entered  at  some  length  upon  this  Plan 
of  a Church- History  Society,  and  have  quoted 
largely  from  Db.  Maitland’s  pamphlet,  because  we 
believe  the  subject  to  be  one  likely  to  interest  a 
large  body  of  our  readers,  who  might  otherwise 
not  have  their  attention  called  to  a proposal  cal- 
culated to  advance  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  historical  learning. 


bdenet  as  a histoeian. 

The  following  extract  from  Charles  Lamb  ought 
to  be  added  to  the  testimonia  already  given  by 
“ Notes  and  Queeies”  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  40.  181.  341. 
493.) ; — 

“ Burnet’s  Own  Times.  — Did  you  ever  read  that 
garrulous,  pleasant  history  ? He  tells  his  story  like 
an  old  man  past  political  service,  bragging  to  his  sons 
on  winter  evenings  of  the  part  he  took  in  public  trans- 
actions when  his  ‘ old  cap  was  new.’  Full  of  scandal, 
which  all  true  history  is.  So  palliative ; but  all  the 
stark  wickedness  that  actually  gives  the  momentum  to 
national  actors.  Quite  the  prattle  of  age  and  out- 
lived importance.  Truth  and  sincerity  staring  out 
upon  you  perpetually  in  alto  relievo.  Himself  a party- 
man,  he  makes  you  a party-man.  None  of  the  cursed 
philosophical  Humeian  indifference,  ‘ so  cold  and  un- 
natural and  inhuman.’  None  of  the  cursed  Gibbonian 
fine  writing,  so  fine  and  composite.  None  of  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson’s periods  with  three  members.  None  of  Mr. 
Roscoe’s  sage  remarks,  all  so  apposite  and  coming  in 
so  clever,  lest  the  reader  should  have  had  the  trouble 
of  drawing  an  inference.  Burnet’s  good  old  prattle  I 
can  bring  present  to  my  mind  ; I can  make  the  Revo- 
lution present  to  me.” — Charles  Lamb:  Letters, 

Gustave  Masson. 

Hadley,  near  Barnet. 
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Bishop  Burnet. — An  Epigram  on  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Lawrence  Eacbard’s  and  Bishop  Gilbert 
Burnet’s  Histories.  By  Me.  Matthew  Geeen, 
of  the  Custom-House. 

“ Gil’s  History  appears  to  me 
Political  anatomy, 

A case  of  skeletons  well  done, 

And  malefactors  every  one. 

His  sharp  and  strong  incision  pen,  • 
Historically  cuts  up  men. 

And  does  with  lucid  skill  impart 
Their  inward  ails  of  head  and  heart. 

Lawrence  proceeds  another  way. 

And  well-dressed  figures  does  display : 

His  characters  are  all  in  flesh. 

Their  hands  are  fair,  their  faces  fresh  ; 

And  from  his  sweet’ning  art  derive 
A better  scent  than  when  alive  ; 

He  wax-work  made  to  please  the  sons. 

Whose  fathers  were  Gil’s  skeletons.” 

From  a Collection  of  Poems  by  several  hands,  London  : 
Dodsley,  1748. 

J.  W.  H. 


EPIGEAMS  FEOM  BUCHANAN. 

A beautiful  nymph  wish’d  Narcissus  to  pet  her; 
But  he  saw  in  the  fountain  one  he  loved  much 
better. 

Thou  hast  look’d  in  his  mirror  and  loved;  but 
they  tell  us 

No  rival  will  tease  thee,  so  never  be  jealous. 

J.  O.  W.  H. 


There’s  a lie  on  thy  cheek  in  its  roses, 

A lie  echo’d  back  by  thy  glass. 

Thy  necklace  on  greenhorns  imposes, 

And  the  ring  on  thy  finger  is  brass. 

Yet  thy  tongue,  I affirm,  without  giving  an  inch 
back. 

Outdoes  the  sham  jewels,  rouge,  mirror,  and 
pinchbeck.  J.  O.  W.  H, 


MISTAKES  ABOUT  GEOEGE  CHAPMAN  THE  POET. 

Dr.  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
elegant  reprint  of  Chapman's  Homer,  says  of  George 
Chapman,  that  “ he  died  on  the  12th  of  May,  165.5, 
and  was  buried  at  the  south  side  of  St.  Giles’s 
Church.”  The  date  here  is  an  error;  for  1655  we 
should  read  1634. 

Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  in  his  edition  of  Phillips’s 
Theatnim  Poetarum  (Canterbury,  1800,  p.  252.), 
says  of  the  same  poet,  “ A monument  was  erected 
over  his  grave  by  Inigo  Jones,  which  was  de- 
stroyed with  the  old  church.”  Here  also  is  an 
error.  Inigo  Jones’s  altar-tomb  to  the  memory 
of  his  friend  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  churchyard, 
against  the  south  wall  of  the  church.  The  in- 
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scription,  which  has  been  imperfectly  re-cut,  is  as 
I'ollows : — 

“ Georgius  Chapman 
Poeta 

MDCXX 

Ignatius  Jones, 

Architectus  Regius 
ob  honorem 
bonarum  Literarum 
familiari 
suo  hoe  mon 
D.  S.  P.  F.  C.” 

There  is  no  proof  that  Inigo  Jones’s  tomb  now 
occupies  its  original  site.  The  statement  that 
Chapman  was  buried  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church  is,  I believe,  mere  conjecture. 

Edward  E.  Rimbaudt. 


Shakspcare  and  George  Herbert.  — Your  cor- 
respondent D.  S.  (Vul.  ii.,  p.  263.)  has  pointed  out 
two  illustrations  to  Shakspeare  in  George  Her- 
bert’s poems.  Thu  parallel  passages  between  the 
two  poets  are  exceedingly  numerous.  There  are 
one  or  two  which  occur  to  me  on  the  instant : — 

The  Church  Porch  : 

“ In  time  of  service,  seal  up  both  thine  eyes. 

And  send  them  to  thy  heart ; that,  spying  sin. 

They  may  weep  out  the  stains,  by  them  did  rise.” 

Cf.  Hamlet,  III.  4.: 

“ O Hamlet,  speak  no  more ; 

Thou  turnst  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul. 

And  there  I see  such  black  and  grained  spots 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct.” 


Gratefulness : 

“ Thou,  that  hast  given  so  much  to  me. 

Give  one  thing  more,  a grateful  heart.” 

Cf.  Second  Pt,  Henry  Sixth,  I.  i.: 

“ O Lord,  that  lends  me  life. 
Lend  me  a heart  replete  with  thankfulness  ; 

For  Thou  hast  given  me,  in  this  beauteous  face, 
A world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soul.” 


The  Answer  ; 

“ All  the  thoughts  and  ends 
Which  my  fierce  youth  did  bandy,  fall  and  flow 
Like  leaves  about  me,  or  like  summer  friends. 
Flies  of  estate  and  sunshine.” 

Cf.  Troll,  and  Cressida,  III.  3.: 

“ Men,  like  butterflies. 

Show  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  summer ; 
And  not  a man,  for  being  simply  man, 

Hath  any  honour.” 
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Also,  Third  Pt.  Henry  Sixth,  II.  6.: 

“ The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flies, 

And  whither  fly  the  gnats,  but  to  the  sun  ? 

And  who  shines  now,  but  Henry’s  enemies?” 

S.  A.  Y. 

Old  Dan  Tucker.  — In  a little  book  entitled  A 
Thousand  Facts  in  the  Histories  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, p.  50.,  occurs  the  following  passage  : 

“ The  first  governor  [of  Bermuda]  was  a Mr.  Moore, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Daniel  Tucker.”  j 

Does  this  throw  any  light  on  the  popular  negro  I 
song  — 

“ Out  o’  de  way,  old  Dan  Tucker,”  &c.? 

H.  G.  T. 

Lord  John  Townsend. — I have  a copy  of  the 
Rolliad,  with  the  names  of  most  of  the  contributors, 
taken  from  a copy  belonging  to  Dr.  Lawrence,  the 
editor  of  the  volume,  and  author  of  many  of  the 
articles.  In  the  margin  of  “ Jekyll,”  lines  73.  to 
100.  are  stated  to  be  “ inserted  by  Tickle and 
lines  156.  to  the  end,  as  “ altered  and  enlarged  by 
Tickle and  at  the  end  is  the  following  note : — 

“ There  are  two  or  three  other  lines  in  different  parts 
of  the  foregoing  eclogue,  which  were  altered,  or  inserted 
by  Tickle — chiefly  in  the  connecting  parts.  The  first 
draft  (which  was  wholly  Lord  John  Townsend’s)  was 
a closer  parody  of  Virgil’s  18th  eclogue;  especially  in 
the  beginning  and  conclusion,  in  the  latter  of  which 
only  Jekyll  was  introduced  as  ‘the  poet.’ 

“ Tickle  changed  the  plan,  and  made  it  what  it  is. 
The  title  (as  indeed  the  principal  subject  of  the  eclogue) 
was  in  consequence  altered  from  ‘ Lansdown  ’ to 
‘Jekyll.’  The  poetry  and  satire  are  certainly  enriched 
by  Tickle’s  touches ; but  I question  whether  the 
humour  was  not  more  terse  and  classical,  and  the  sub- 
ject more  just,  as  the  poem  originally  stood.” — L. 

Probationary  Odes  Ho.  XU.  is  by  “Lord  John 
Townsend.” 

“ Three  or  four  lines  in  the  last  stanza,  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  in  some  of  the  former,  were  inserted  by 
Tickle.” — L. 

Dialogue  between  a certain  Personage  and  his 
Minister  (p.  442.  of  the  22nd  edition)  is  by  “ Ld. 

J.  T.” 

A new  ballad,  Billy  Eden,  is  by  “ Ld.  J.  T., 
or  Tickle.” 

Ode  to  Sir  Elijah  Impey  (p.  503.)  : 

“ Anonymous — 1 believe  L'^.  J.  T.” — L. 

Ministerial  undoubted  Facts  (p.  511.)  ; 

“ Lord  J.  Townsend  — I believe.” — L. 

W.  C.  Trevelyan. 

Croker’s  Boswell  (Edit.  1847,  p.  721.).  — Mr. 
Croker  cannot  discover  when  a good  deal  of  inter- 
course could  have  taken  place  between  Dr.  John- 
son and  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  because  “ in  1765, 
when  Johnson  engaged  in  politics  with  Hamilton, 
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Lord  Shelburne  was  but  twenty.”  In  1765  Lord 
Shelburne  was  twenty-eight.  He  was  born  in 
1737;  was  in  Pai’liainent  in  1761;  and  a Privy 
Councillor  in  1763.  L.  G.  P. 

Misquotation — ‘’'■He  who  runs  ■may  read." — No 
such  passage  exists  in  the  Scriptures,  though  it  is 
constantly  quoted  as  from  them.  It  is  usually  the 
accompaniment  of  expressions  relative  to  the 
clearness  of  meaning  or  direction,  the  supposititious 
allusion  being  to  an  inscription  written  in  very 
large  characters.  The  text  in  the  prophet  Habak- 
kuk  is  the  following  : “ Write  the  vision  and  make 
it  plain  upon  tables,  that  he  may  run  that  readeth 
it.”  (Ch.  ii.  2.)  Here,  plainly,  the  meaning  is, 
that  every  one  reading  the  vision  should  be  alarmed 
by  it,  and  should  fly  from  the  impending  calamity : 
and  although  this  involves  the  notion  of  legibility 
and  clearness,  that  notion  is  the  secondary,  and 
not  the  primary  one,  as  those  persons  make  it  who 
misquote  in  the  manner  stated  above.  Manleius. 

TindaVs  New  Testament. — The  following  Biblio- 
graphical Note,  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Rodd, 
taken  from  a volume  of  curious  early  Latin  and 
German  Tracts,  which  will  be  sold  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby  and  Wilkinson  on  Friday  next,  deserves 
a more  permanent  record  than  the  Sale  Catalogue. 

“ I Consider  the  second  tract  of  particular  interest 
and  curiosity,  as  it  elucidates  an  important  point  in 
English  literature,  viz.,  the  place  (Worms)  where 
Tindal  printed  the  edition  of  the  New  Testament  com- 
monly called  the  first,  and  generally  ascribed  to  the 
Antwerp  Press. 

“ This  book  is  printed  in  a Gothic  letter,  with 
woodcuts  and  Initial  Letters  (in  the  year  1518). 

“ 1 have  carefully  examined  every  book  printed  at 
Antwerp,  at  the  period,  that  has  fallen  in  my  way  ; 
but  in  no  one  of  them  have  I found  the  same  type  or 
initial  letters  as  are  used  therein. 

“ In  the  present  tract  I find  the  same  form  of  type 
and  woodcuts,  from  the  same  school ; and  also,  what 
is  more  remarkable,  an  initial  ( D)  letter,  one  of  the 
same  alphabet  as  a P used  in  the  Testament.  These 
initial  letters  were  always  cut  in  alphabets,  and  in  no 
other  books  than  these  two  have  I discovered  any  of 
the  letters  of  this  alphabet; 

“ The  mistake  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of 
there  having  been  a piratical  reprint  of  the  book  at 
Antwerp  in  1525,  but  of  which  no  copy  is  known  to 
exist.” 

The  following  is  the  title  of  tbe  tract  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Rodd : — 

“ Eyn  wolgeordent  und  nutzlich  iuchlin.,  wie  man 
Bergwerck  .suchen  uh  Jinden  sol.,  von  allerley  Metall, 
mit  seinen  Jigui'en,  nach  gelegenlieyt  dess  gehirgs 
artlich  avgezeygt,  mit  anhangenden  JBercknamen 
den  anfahanden  hergleuten  vast  dinstlich  and  the 
colophon  describes  it  as  “ Oetrucht  zu  Wormhs 
bei  Peter  Scliqfern  uh  volendet  am  funfften  tag 
Aprill,  MiD.xvm.” 
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The  Term  “ Organ-blower." — In  an  old  docu- 
ment preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  is  an  entry  relative 
to  the  celebrated  composer  and  organist  Henkt 
Purcell,  in  which  he  is  styled  “ our  organ- 
bloiver."  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  term  ? It 
certainly  does  not,  in  the  present  case,  apply  totlie 
person  whose  office  it  was  to  fill  the  organ  with 
wind.  Purcell,  at  the  time  the  entry  was  made, 
was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and  “ organist  to 
the  king.”  Possibly  it  may  be  the  old  term  for  an 
organist,  as  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
fifteenth  century  the  organ  was  performed  upon 
by  blows  from  the  fist. 

At  the  coronation  of  James  II.,  and  also  at  that 
of  George  I.,  two  of  the  king’s  musicians  walked 
in  the  procession,  clad  in  scarlet  mantles,  playing 
each  on  a sackbut,  and  another,  drest  in  a similar 
manner,  playing  on  a double  curtal,  or  bassoon. 
The  “ organ-blower"  had  also  a place  in  these 
two  processions,  having  on  him  a short  red  coat, 
with  a badge  on  his  left  breast,  viz.  a nightingale 
of  silver,  gilt,  sitting  on  a sprig. 

In  a weekly  paper,  entitled  the  Westminster 
Journal,  Dec.  4.  1742,  is  a letter  subscribed 
“ Ralph  Courtevil,  Organ-blower,  Essayist,  and 
Historiographer.”  This  person  was  the  organist 
of  St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly,  and  the  author 
of  the  Gazetteer,  a paper  written  in  defence  of  Sir 
Robert  AValpole’s  administration.  By  the  writers 
on  the  opposite  side  he  was  stigmatized  with  the 
name  of  “ Court-evil.” 

At  the  present  time,  as  I am  given  to  under- 
stand, the  organist  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Hol- 
born,  is  styled  in  the  vestry-books,  the  '■'■  organ- 
blower."  EnwARD  F.  Rimbault. 

^‘■Singular"  and  “ Unique."  — The  word  singu- 
lar, originally  applied  to  that  of  which  there  is  no 
other,  gradually  came  to  mean  extraordinary  only, 
and  “rather  singular,”  “very  singular  indeed,” 
and  such  like  phrases,  ceased  to  shock  the  ear. 
To  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  this  corrup- 
tion, the  word  unique  was  introduced ; which,  I 
am  horror-struck  to  see,  is  beginning  to  follow  its 
predecessor.  The  Vauxhall  bills  lately  declared 
Vauxhall  to  be  the  “most  unique  place  of  amuse- 
ment in  the  world.”  Can  anything  be  done  to 
check  this  ill-fated  word  in  its  career?  and,  if  not, 
what  must  we  look  to  for  a successor?  M. 


CQun-tc5. 

EARLY  POETRY,  ETC.,  FIVE  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
QUERIES  RESPECTING. 

1 . Who  was  the  author  of  — 

“ A Poeme  on  the  King’.s  most  excellent  m.aiesties 
happy  progress  into  Scotland  and  much  desired  re- 
turne.  May,  1635.  Imprinted  at  London,  mdcxxxiii.” 
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It  consists  of  ten  leaves,  exclusive  of  title-page, 
and  is  signed  witli  the  initials  J.  R.  No  copy  has 
been  traced  in  any  public  or  private  library. 

2.  How  many  leaves  does  Nick.  Breton's  Fan- 
tastiqiies  contain?  I liave  a copy,  apparently  of 
a more  recent  date  than  the  one  alluded  to  in 
“ Notes  and  Queries”  (Vol.  i.,  p.  410.),  wanting 
the  title,  and  probably  introductory  leaf;  tlie 
text,  however,  is  quite  complete.  Where  can  a 
perfect  copy  be  found  ? 

3.  There  is  in  my  possession  a poetical  col- 
lection, of  which  I can  find  no  trace  in  any  library 
public  or  private.  It  is  dedicated  to  “Edmond 
Lord  Shefiield,  Lord  President  of  his  Maiesties 
Council  established  in  the  north  parts,”  and  the 
following  is  a copy  of  the  title-page  : — 

“ Northerne  Poems  congratulating  the  King’s 
Maiesties  most  happy  and  peaceable  entrance  to  the 
crowne  of  England. 

‘ Sorrowe  was  oner  night 
But  joy  came  in  the  morning.’ 

‘ Scrd,  quamvis  serid, 

Sat  citd,  si  sat  bene.’ 

‘ These  come  too  late,  though  they  import  thy  love. 

Nay,  soone  enough,  if  good  enough  they  prove.’ 

Printed  at  London  by  John  Windet  for  Edmund 
Weaver,  and  are  to  be  solde  at  the  Great  North  doore 
of  Paules,  I60i.  Small  4to.” 

Four  leaves  not  numbered,  and  twenty-two  pages 
numbered. 

4.  Can  any  account  be  given  of  a sort  of  auto- 
biography by  an  individual  whom  Lord  Orford 
sneers  at  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting ; it  is 
entitled  : 

“ A Manifestation  by  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier,  K‘. 
Job.  xiii.,  ver.  18. ; ‘ Behold  now,  1 have  ordered  my 
cause,  I know  that  I shall  bee  justified.’  London, 
Printed  for  the  author,  1651.”  12mo.  36  leaves  and 
title. 

This  very  singular  production  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  published,  and  I cannot  trace  it  in 
any  catalogue.  It  gives  the  author’s  descent, 
which  is  noble,  and  contains  many  interesting  per- 
sonal details  of  Sir  Balthazar,  which  cannot  be 
found  elsewhere. 

5.  In  the  Bibliographer  s Manual,  by  Lowndes, 
there  occurs  this  entry  : “Life  and  death  of  Major 
Clancie,  the  grandest  cheat  in  this  age,”  1680,  and 
the  full  catalogue  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Nassau  is  re- 
feri’ed  to.  Can  any  of  your  readers  state  where 
a copy  of  this  production  may  be  found  ? A brief 
account  of  Clancie  is  contained  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Gamesters  and  Sharpers,  by  Theophilus  Lucas. 
He  wrote,  or  there  was  written,  under  this  name, 
various  other  works  not  noticed  by  Lowndes. 
Can  any  information  be  given  as  to  the  assumed 
or  real  author  of  these  works  ? 

Lowndes  also  mentions  Claude's  Cheats,  or  the 


Life  and  Death  of  Major  Clancie,  1687.  Where 
can  access  to  this  work  be  obtained  ? J.  Mt. 
Edinburgh. 


i^iitor  caucrt'c^. 

History  of  Newspapers. — 

“ The  materials  for  a satisfirctory  history  of  news- 
papers, lie  scattered  in  facts  known  one  to  this  person, 
and  one  to  that.  If  each  London  or  provincial  jour- 
nalist, each  reader,  and  each  critic,  who  has  an  anecdote 
and  a date,  would  give  it  publicity,  some  future  volume 
might  be  prepared  from  the  combined  supply,  much 
more  complete  than  any  to  be  fairly  expected  from  a 
comparatively  unaided  writer  who  ventures  upon  an 
almost  untrodden  ground.” 

The  foregoing  extract  from  the  interesting 
volumes  recently  published  by  Mr.  Knight  Hunt, 
under  the  unpretending  title  of  The  Fourth 
Estate:  Contributions  towai'ds  a History  of  News- 
papers, and  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  has  been 
very  kindly  recommended  to  our  attention  by  The 
Examiner.  We  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  sug- 
gestion, and  shall  be  pleased  to  record  in  our 
columns  any  facts  of  the  nature  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Hunt. 

Steele's  Burial-place.  — Sir  Richard  Steele  died 
in  the  house  now  the  “Ivy  Bush”  Inn,  at  Car- 
m.arthen,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1729. 

Where  was  he  buried  ? 

Is  there  a monument  or  inscription  to  his 
memory  in  any  church  in  or  near  Carmarthen  ? 

Llewellyn. 

Socinian  Boast. — In  an  allocution  recently  held 
by  Dr.  Pusey,  to  the  London  Church  Union,  in 
St.  Martin’s  Hall,  reported  in  The  I'imes  of 
Oct.  17,  the  following  passage  occurs  : 

“ The  Socinian  boast  might  be  a warning  to  uS 
against  such  declarations.  The  Socinian  pictured 
Calvin  as  carrying  on  the  protest  against  Rome  more 
vigorously  than  Luther,  himself  than  Calvin  ; 

“ Tota  jacet  Babylon  ; destruxit  tecta  Lutherus, 
Calvinus  muros,  sed  fundamenta  Socinus.” 

Query,  By  what  Socinian  writer  are  these  two 
hexameter  verses  used  ? L. 

Descent  of  Edward  IV.  — Professor  Millar,  in 
his  Historical  View  of  the  English  Goveimment 
(ii.  174.),  in  discussing  the  claim  of  Edward  IV. 
to  the  English  throne,  speaks  of  “ a popular 
though  probably  a groundless  tradition,  that  by 
his  mother  he  was  descended  from  Henry  III.  by 
an  elder  brother  of  Edward  I.,  who,  on  account 
of  his  personal  deformity,  had  been  excluded  from 
the  succession  to  the  crown.”  Where  may  I find 
this  tradition  ? or  where  meet  with  any  information 
on  the  subject  ? S.  A.  Y. 
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Viscount  Cast/eeomer.  — Sir  Cbristoplier  Wan- 
derforde,  who  succeeded  poor  Strafford  as  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland,  in  April,  1640,  .was  created, 
between  that  date  and  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  December  of  the  same  year,  Baron  Mowbray 
and  Musters,  and  Viscount  Castlecomer.  I should 
be  glad  to  know  the  date  of  the  patent  of  his  cre- 
ation, whether  Sir  Christopher  himself  ever  took 
up  the  title,  and  what  became  of  the  title  after- 
wards ? S.  A.  Y. 

Judge  Cradock,  afterwards  Newton. — Mk  Ella- 
.coMBE  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  249.),  in  his  notice  of  a monu- 
ment in  Yatton  Church  to  “ Judge  Newton,  alias 
Cradock,”  says,  “ the  arms  of  Cradock  are  Arg.  on 
a chevron  az.  three  garbs  or."  Richard  Cradock, 
he  adds,  “ was  the  first  of  his  family  who  took  the 
name  of  Newton.”  Does  Mr.  Ellacombe  mean 
that  the  above  arms  were  those  of  the  Cradock 
family,  or  that  this  Richard  Cradock  assumed  the 
coat  as  well  as  the  name  of  Newton  f The  above 
was  the  bearing  of  the  family  of  Newton,  of  East 
Newton,  in  the  North  Riding  of  York.  The  eldest 
daughter  and  coheir  of  John  Newton  of  East 
Newton  was  married  to  William  Thornton,  which 
family  thus  became  possessed  of  the  estate  of  East 
Newton,  and , quartered  the  coat  assigned  by  Mb. 
EnnAcoMBEfto  Cradock.  I should  be  glad  to  know 
the  occasion  on  which  Richard  Cradock  assumed 
the  name  and  arms  of  Newton,  as  well  as  the  con- 
nexion between  these  Newtons  and  those  settled 
at  East  Newton.  ,S.  A.  Y. 

Totness  Church. — In  Totness  Church,  the  N. 
angle  of  the  chancel  is  cut  off  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  building,  in  order  to  allow  an  arched  passage 
from  one  side  of  the  church  to  the  other  outside. 

The  upper  part  of  the  building  is  supported  by 
a very  strong’buttress  or  pier,  leaving  the  diagonal 
passage  between  it  and  the  internal  wall.  Can  any 
one  tell  whether  this  was  done  merely  to  afibrd  a 
gangway  .for  want  of  room  outside? 

The  graveyard  has  been  recently  enlarged  in 
that  direction,  for  all  the  tombstones  beyond  the 
line  .of  the  chancel  appear  to  be  of  late  date. 
An  old  woman  informed  me,  with  an  air  of  solemn 
authenticity,  that  this  arched  passage  was  reserved 
as  a place  of  deposit  for  the  bodies  of  persons  seized 
for  debt,  which  lay  there  till  they  were  redeemed. 

H.  G.  T. 

Meaning  of’’''  Harissers." — It  is  customary  in  the 
county  of  Dorset,  after  carrying  a field  of  corn,  to 
leave  behind  a sheaf,  to  intimate  to  the  rest  of  the 
parish  that  the  families  of  those  who  reaped  the 
field  are  to  have  the  first  lease.  After  these 
gleaners  have  finished,  the  sheaf  is  removed,  and 
other  parties  are  admitted,  called  “ harissm's.””  I 
have  been  told  that  -the  real  title  is  “ arishers,” 
from  “ arista.”  I should  feel  obliged  if  any  of 
your  correspondents  could  inform  me  whether  this 


name  is  known  in  any  other  county,  and  what  is 
the  derivation  ctf  the  word.  Clebicxjs  Rosticus. 

Ringelbergius  — Drinking  to  Excess.  — Ringel- 
bergius,  in  the  notes  to  his  treatise  De  Ratione 
Studii,  speaking  of  great  drinkers,  has  this  passage : 

“ Eos  qui  magtios  crateras  haustu  uno  siccare  pos- 
sunt,  qui  sic  crassura  illud  et  porosum  corpus  vino 
implent,  ut  per  cutem  humor  erumpat  (nam  turn  se 
satis  inquiunt  potasse,  cum,  positis  quinque  super 
mensam  digitis,  quod  ipse  aliquando  vidi,  totidem  gutta 
excidunt)  laudant ; hos  viros  esse  et  homines  dicunt.” 

He  says  that  he  himself  has  seen  this.  Does  any 
reader  of  the  “Notes  and  Quebjes  ” know  of  any 
other  author  who  says  that  he  has  seen  such  an 
exhibition  ? Or  can  Ringelbergius’s  assertion  be 
confirmed  from  any  source?  J.  S.  W. 

Stockwell,  Oct.  15. 

Langue  Pandras.  — In  the  Life  of  Chaucer  pre- 
fixed to  the  Aldine  edition  of  his  poetical  works, 
there  is  published,  for  the  first  time,  “ a very  in- 
teresting ballad,”  “ addressed  to  him  by  Eustache 
Deschamps,  a contemporary  French  poet,”  of  which 
I beg  leave  to  quote  the  first  stanza,  in  order  to 
give  me  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  the  meaning 
of  “la  langue  Pandras,"  in  the  ninth  line : 

“ O Socrates,  pleins  de  philosophie, 

Seneque  en  moeurs  et  angles  en  pratique, 

Ovides  grans  en  ta  poeterie, 

Bries  en  parier,  saiges  en  rethorique, 

Aigles  tres  haulte  qui  par  ta  theorique 
EnLumines  le  regne  d’ Eneas, 

L’isle  aux  geans,  ceulx  de  Bruth,  et  qui  as 
Sem^  les  fleurs  et  plante  le  rosier 
A ux  ignorans  de  la  langue  Pandras  ; 

Grant  transiateur,  noble  Geoffroy  Chaucier.” 

May  I ask,  further,  whether  any  particulars  are 
known  of  this  contemporary  and  admirer  of 
Chaucer  ? 

I hope  I shall  not  be  deemed  presumptuous  if  I 
add  that  I should  have  doubted  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  poem  quoted  from,  if 'Sir  Harris  Nicolas  had 
not  stated  that  it  had  been  communicated  to  him 
by  “Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  who  received  it  from 
M.  Paulin  Paris,”  gentlemen  in  every  way  qua- 
lified to  decide  on  this  point,  and  being  sanctioned 
by  them,  I have  no  wish  to  appeal  from  their 
judgment.  J.  M.  B. 

The  Coptic  Langmge. — I read  in  The  Times  of 
this  morning  the  following  : 

“ The  Coptic  is  an  uncultivated  and  formal  tongue, 
with  monosyllabic  roots  and  rude  inflexions,  totally 
different  from  the  neighbouring  languages  of  Syria  and 
Arabia,  totally  opposite  to  the  copious  and  polished 
Sanscrit” 

Do  you  think  it  worth  while  to  try  if  some 
Coptic  scholar  among  your  learned  correspondents 
can  give  us  some  clearer  account  of  the  real  posi- 
tion of  that  tongue,  historically  so  interesting  ? 
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The  point  is  this,  Is  it  inflected,  or,  does  it  em- 
ploy affixes,  or  is  it  absolutely  without  inflections 
and  affixes  ? 

If  the  first,  it  cannot  be  “ totally  opposite”  to 
the  Sanscrit ; if  the  second,  it  cannot  be  “ totally 
different”  from  Syriac  and  Arabic:  if  the  third,  it 
cannot  have  “ rude  inflections.”  J.  E. 

Oxford,  October  23.  1850. 

Cheshire  Cat.  — Will  some  of  your  correspon- 
dents explain  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  “ grinning 
like  a Clieshire  cat?”  The  ingenious  theory  of 
someboily,  I forget  who,  that  Cheshire  is  a county 
palatine,  and  that  the  cats,  when  they  think  of  it, 
are  so  tickled  that  they  can’t  help  grinning,  is  not 
quite  satisfactory  to  K.  I.  E.  B.  T. 

Mrs.  Partington.  — Where  may  I find  the  ori- 
ginal Mrs.  Partington,  whose  maltreatment  of  the 
Queen’s  English  maketh  the  newspapers  so  witty 
and  merry  in  these  dull  days  ? Ignoeans. 

Cognation  of  the  Jews  and  Lacedemonians.  — 
In  the  12th  chapter  of  the  1st  Book  of  Maccabees 
the  letter  of  Jonathan,  the  High  Priest,  to  the 
Lacedemonians  is  given,  in  which  he  claims  their 
amity.  This  is  followed  by  a letter  of  Arcus,  the 
Spartan  king,  in  answer,  and  which  contains  this 
assertion : 

“ It  is  found  in  writing  that  the  Lacedemonians  and 
Jews  are  brethren,  and  that  they  are  of  the  stock  of 
Abraham.” 

Have  critics  or  ethnographers  commented  on 
this  passage,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  remarkable? 

As  I am  quoting  from  the  Apocrypha,  I may 
point  out  the  anomaly  of  these  books  being  omitted 
in  the  great  majority  of  our  Bibles,  whilst  their 
instructive  lessons  are  appointed  to  be  read  by 
the  Church.  Hundreds  of  persons  who  maintain 
the  good  custom  of  reading  the  proper  lessons  for 
the  day,  are  by  this  omission  deprived,  during  the 
present  season,  of  two  chapters  out  of  the  four 
appointed,  Manj,eius. 


Fairfax’s  tkanseation  of  tasso. 

On  referring  to  my  memoranda,  I find  that  the 
copy  of  Fairfax’s  translation  of  the  Gerusalemme 
Liherata  of  Tasso,  containing  the  third  variation 
of  the  first  stanza,  noticed  in  my  last,  has  the  two 
earliest  pages  reprinted,  in  order  that  the  altera- 
tion might  be  more  complete,  and  that  the  substi- 
tution, by  pasting  one  stanza  over  another  (as  the 
book  is  usually  met  with)  might  not  be  detected. 
A copy  with  the  reprinted  leaf  is,  I apprehend, 
still  in  the  library  of  the  late  William  Wordsworth ; 
and  during  the  last  twenty  years  I have  never 
been  able  to  procure,  or  even  to  see,  another  with 
I the  same  peculiarity. 
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The  course  with  the  translator  was,  no  doubt, 
this ; he  first  printed  his  book  as  the  stanza  appears 
under  the  pasted  slip;  this  version  he  saw  reason 
to  dislike,  and  then  he  had  the  slip  printed  with 
the  variation,  and  pasted  over  some  copies  not  yet 
issued.  Again  he  was  dissatisfied,  and  thinking 
he  could  improve,  not  only  upon  the  first  stanza, 
but  upon  “The  Argument”  by  which  it  was  pre- 
ceded, he  procured  the  two  pages  to  be  reprinted. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  clear  to  me  that,  after 
all,  Fairfax  liked  his  third  experiment  better  than 
his  two  others:  had  he  liked  it  better,  we  should, 
most  probably,  have  found  it  in  more  copies  than 
the  single  one  I have  pointed  out. 

As  your  readers  and  contributors  may  wish  to 
see  “ The  Argument  ” and  first  stanza  as  tliey  are 
given  in  Mr.  W ordsworth’s  exemplar,  I transcribe 
them  from  my  note-book,  because,  before  I gave 
the  book  away,  I took  care  to  copy  them  exactly : — 

“ THE  ARGUMENT. 

“ God  sends  his  angell  to  Tortosa  downe  : 

Godfrey  to  counsell  cals  the  Christian  Peeres, 

Where  all  the  Lords  and  Princes  of  renowne 
Chuse  him  their  general  : he  straight  appeeres 
Mustring  his  royall  hoast,  and  in  that  stowne 
Sends  them  to  Sion,  and  their  hearts  upcheeres. 

The  aged  tyrant,  Judaics  land  that  guides, 

In  feare  and  trouble  to  resist  provides. 

“ I sing  the  sacred  armies  and  the  knight 
That  Christ’s  great  tombe  enfranchis’d  and  set  free. 
Much  wrought  he  by  his  witte,  much  by  his  might. 
Much  in  that  glorious  conquest  suffred  hee  ; 

Hell  hindered  him  in  value ; in  vaine  to  fight 
Asia’s  and  Affrick’s  people  armed  bee ; 

Heav’n  favour’d  him : his  lords  and  knights  mis- 
gone 

Under  his  ensigne  he  reduc’d  in  one.” 

I own  that,  to  my  ear  and  judgment,  this  is  no 
improvement  upon  what  we  may  consider  the 
author’s  second  attempt,  although  I think  that  the 
slip  pasted  over  some  (if  not  most)  copies  is  better 
than  the  first  experiment. 

The  Hermit  of  Holvport. 


SMALL  WORDS. 

I stand  convicted  by  the  critical  acumen  of  your 
correspondent  4>.  of  having  misquoted  the  line 
from  Pope  which  heads  my  “ note  ” at  p.  305.  I 
entirely  agree  with  4>.  that  the  utmost  exactness 
is  desirable  in  such  matters  ; and  as,  under  such 
circumstances,  I fear  I should  be  ready  enough  to 
accuse  others  of  “just  enough  of  learning  to  mis- 
quote,” I have  not  a word  to  say  in  extenuation 
of  my  own  carelessness. 

But  I entirely  dispute  ■i>.’s  inference,  and  am 
unable  to  see  that  the  difference  detracts  in  any 
substantial  degree  from  the  applicability  of  my 
remarks,  such  as  they  were. 
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What  does  Pope’s  epithet  “ low  ” jmeaii  ? Is  it 
used  for  “vulgar”  (as  I presume  ■I',  intends  us  to 
infer),  or  simply  for  “ small,  petty,  of  little  size  or 
value  ” ? 

To  me  it  appears  impossible  to  Tead  the  line 
without  seeing  that  Pope  had  in  his  mind  the 
latter  idea,  that  of  poor,  little,  shabby,  statureless 
monosyllables,  as  opposed  to  big,  bouncing,  brave, 
sonorous  polysyllables,  such  as  Aristophanes 
called  p7)|U.ciTa  tviroKprj/n'a,  After  all,  however,  it 
would  do  me  very  little  damage(to  concede  that 
he  intended  the  meaning  which  4>.;’appears  to 
attribute  to  the  epi  thet  “ low,”  for  i he  did  mean 
“ vulgar  ” words,|  it  is  evident  that  he  considered 
vulgarity  in  such  matters  inseparable  from  little- 
ness, as  the  “ low”  words  must,  if  his  line  is  not  to 
lose  its  point  altogether,  have  been  ten  in‘  number, 
that  is,  every  one  a monosyllable,  a “ small”  word. 

Take  it  which  way  you  will,  the  leading  idea  is 
that  of  “ littleness  ; ” moreover,  there  is  no  pro- 
priety in  the  word  “ creep  ” as  applied  to  merely 
vulgar  words,  while  words  petty  in  * size  may, 
with  great  justice,  be  said  to  “ creep  ” in  a “ petty 
pace,”  requiring  no  less  than  ten  steps  to  walk 
the  length  of  a line. 

Pope  was  criticising  compositions  intended  to 
pass  as  poetry  of  the  best  kind.  Will  4>.  point  out 
in  any  existing  poem  of  such  profession  and 
character,  a single  heroic  line,  consisting  of  ten 
words,  all  which  ten  words  shall  be  “ low  ” in  the 
sense  of  “ vulgar  ” ? Can  even  the  Muses  of 
burlesque  and  slang  furnish  such  an  instance  ? 

Has  not  4>.  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  too  far 
by  his  exultation  in  being  “ down  ” (the  last- 
named  Muse  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  the  ex- 
pression) upon  a piece  of  verbal  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  K.  I.  P.  B.  T.  ? 


t0  ©ucn'c^. 

Concolinel  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  217.  317.).  — As  Calen 
O Custore  me,  after  sorely  puzzling  the  critics, 
was  at  length  discovered  to  be  an  Irish  air,  or  the 
burthen  of  an  Irish  song,  is  it  not  possible  that  the 
equally  outlandish-looking  “ Concolinel  ” may  be 
only  a corruption  of  “ Coolin"  that  “ far-famed 
melody,”  as  Mr.  Bunting  terms  it  in  his  last  col- 
lection of  The  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland  (Dublin, 
1840),  where  it  may  be  found  in  a style  “ more 
L’ish  than  that  of  the  sets  hitherto  published  ? ” 
And  truly  it  is  a “ sweet  air,”  well  fitted  to  “ make 
passionate  the  sense  of  hearing,”  and  melt  the  soul 
of  even  Don  Adriano  de  Armado.  The  trans- 
mogrification of  '■'■Coolin"  into  '■'■Concolinel,"  is 
hardly  more  strange  than  that  of  “ Cailin  og  astore 
mo"  [chree']  ( = my  dear  young  girl,  my  [heart’s] 
darling)  into  Callino  castore  me.  J.  M.  B, 

Dr.  BimbauI/t’s  communication  is  very  inter- 
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esting,  but  not  quite  satisfactory,  not  affording 
me  any  means  of  identifying  the  air.  It  would, 
under  most  circumstances,  have  given  me  much 
pleasure  to  have  lent  Dr.  B,.  the  MS.,  for  I know 
no  one  so  likely  to  make  good  use  of  it ; but  the 
lact  is,  that  without  pretending  to  compete  with 
Dr.  Bimbault  in  the  knowledge  of  old  music,  I 
have  also  meditated  a similar  work  on  the  ballads 
and  music  of  Shakspeare,  and  my  chief  source 
is  the  volume  which  is  said  to  contain  the  air  of 
Concolinel.  It  will  be  some  time  before  I can 
execute  the  work  alluded  to,  and  I would  prefer 
to  see  the  Doctor’s  work  published  first.  Which- 
ever first  appears  will  most  likely  anticipate  much 
that  is  in  the  other,  for,  although  Dr.  B.  says  he 
has  spent  “ many  years  ” on  the  subject,  the  acci- 
dental possession  of  several  MS.  volumes  has 
given  me  such  singular  advantages,  I am  unwilling 
to  surrender  my  project.  I have  the  music  to 
nearly  twenty  jigs,  and  two  have  some  of  the 
words,  which  are  curious.  B. 

Wife  of  the  Poet  Bilderdijk — Schweickhardt  the 
Artist  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  309.  349.).  — Janus  Dousa 
will  find  a very  sufficient  account  of  Southey’s 
visit  to  the  Dutch  poet  Bilderdijk,  in  vol.  v.  of 
the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Southey,  now 
publishing  by  his  son.  To  the  special  inquiry 
of  Janus  Dousa  I can  say  nothing,  but  I would 
fain  ask  who  was  Katherine  Wilhelmina  Schweick- 
hardt ? I have  in  my  possession  a series  of  eight 
etchings  of  studies  of  cattle,  by  H.  W.  Schweick- 
hardt, published  in  1786,  and  dedicated  to  Ben- 
jamin West.  My  father  was  very  intimate  with 
Schweickhardt,  and  I think  acted  in  some  sort 
as  his  executor.  I do  not  know  when  he  died, 
but  it  must  be  thirty  yeai's  since  I heard  my 
father  speak  of  his  friend,  who  was  then  de- 
ceased, but  whether  recently  or  not  I cannot  say. 

I am  rather  disposed  to  think  the  event  was  com- 
paratively a remote  one : he  left  a widow.  Was 
Mrs.  Bilderdijk  his  daughter  ? The  etchings  are 
exceedingly  clever  and  artistical ; my  copy  has  the 
artist’s  name  in  his  own  handwriting.  If  I am  not 
mistaken,  Schweickhardt  lived,  when  my  father 
knew  him,  at  Lambeth,  then  a picturesque  suburb, 
very  unlike  the  “ base,  common,  and  popular  ” 
region  which  it  has  since  become.  B.  T.  Bouncy, 
another  clever  artist  of  that  day,  and  a friend  of 
my  father’s,  resided  there  also.  Bouncy  published 
some  etchings  which,  although  not  professedly 
views  of  Lambeth,  were  in  reality  studies  in  that 
locality.  When  I was  a boy  I remember  my 
father  pointing  out  to  me  the  Windmill,  which  was 
the  subject  of  one  of  them. 

The  Mrs.  Bilderdijk  who  translated  Boderick, 
was,  according  to  Southey,  the  second  wife  of  her 
husband.  How  did  Janus  Dousa  learn  that  her 
maiden  name  was  Schweickhardt  ? I 

G.  J.  De  Wilde,  j 
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Noli  me  tangere  (Yo\.  ii.,  p.  153.).  — In  addi- 
tion to  the  list  of  ai’tists  given  by  J.  Z.  Ih  (p.  253.), 
BU.  will  find  that  the  subject  has  also  been 
treated  by  — 

Duccio,  in  the  Dnomo  at  Siena. 

Taddeo  Gaddi,  llinnuciui  Chapel. 

Titian,  Mr.  Roger’s  Collection. 

Rembrandt,  Queen’s  Gallery. 

Barroccio.  An  altar  piece  which  came  to  Eng- 
land with  the  Duke  of  Lucca’s  paintings,  but  I 
cannot  say  where  it  is  now : it  is  well  known  by 
the  engraving  from  it  of  Raphael  Morgen. 

B.  IST.  C. 

Chimney  Money  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  120.  174.  269. 
344.).  — There  is  a church  at  Northampton  upon 
which  is  an  inscription  recording  that  the  expense 
of  repairing  it  was  defrayed  by  a grant  of  chimney 
money  for,  I believe,  seven  years,  temp.  Charles  II. 

There  is  also  a tombstone  in  Folkestone  church- 
jtard  curiously  commemorative  of  this  tax.  The 
inscription  runs  thus  — 

“ In  memory  of 
Rebecca  Rogers, 
who  (lied  August  22.  1G88, 

Aged  -14  years. 

A house  she  hath,  it’s  made  of  such  good  fashion. 

The  tenant  ne’er  shall  pay  for  reparation. 

Nor  will  her  landlord  ever  raise  lier  rent. 

Or  turn  her  out  of  doors  for  non-payment ; 

From  chimney  money,  too,  this  cell  is  free. 

To  such  a house,  who  would  not  tenant  he.” 

E.  B.  Price. 

Passage  from  Burhe  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  359.).— Q.  (2) 
will  find  the  passage  he  refers  to  in  Prior’s  Life  of 
Burke,  vol.  i.  p.  39.  It  is  extracted  from  a letter 
addressed  by  Burke  to  his  old  schoolfellow  Mat- 
thew Smith,  describing  his  first  impressions  on 
viewing  AVestminster  Abbey,  and  other  objects  in 
the  metropolis.  Mr.  Prior  deserves  our  best 
thanks  for  giving  us  a letter  so  deeply  interesting, 
and  so  characteristic  of  the  gifted  writer,  then 
barely  of  age.  I.  H.  M. 

Bath. 

Nicholas  Assheton's  Journal  (V ol.  ii.,  pp.  331-2.). 
— If  T.  T.  AVilkinson  will  turn  to  pp.  45,  6,  7,  of 
this  very  amusing  journal,  published  by  the 
Chetham  Society  (vol.  xiv.,  1848),  he  will  find 
some  account  of  the  Revels  introduced  before 
James  the  First  at  Hoghton  Tower,  in  the  copious 
notes  of  the  editor,  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Raines,  M.  A., 
F.S.A.,  elucidating  the  origin  and  history  of  these 
“ coarse  and  indecorous  ” dances  — the  Huchler, 
Tom  Bedlo,  and  the  Coiup  Justice  of  Peace. 

J.  G. 

Manchester. 

Scotch  Prisoners,  1651  (V ol.  ii.,  pp.  297. 350.). — 
Heath’s  Chronicle  (p.  301.  edit.  1676)  briefly  no- 
tices these  unhappy  men,  “ driven  like  a herd  of 
swine,  through  AA^estminster  to  Tuthill  Fields,  and 


there  sold  to  several  merchants,  and  sent  in  to  the 
Barbadocs.” 

The  most  graphic  account,  however,  is  given  in 
Another  Victory  in  Lancashire,  See.,  4to.  1651,  from 
which  the  parts  possessing  focaZ  interest  were  ex- 
tracted by  me  in  the  Civil  War  Tracts  of  Lanca- 
shire, printed  by  the  Chetham  Society,  with  re- 
ferences to  the  other  matters  noticed,  namely, 
Cromwell’s  entry  into  London,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  four  thousand  '■'■Scots,  Highlands,  or  Redshanks'’ 

These  lay  on  Hampstead  Heath,  and  were 
thence  guarded  through  TIighgate,  and  behind  Is- 
lington to  Kingsland  and  Mile  End  Green,  receiv- 
ing charity  as  they  went,  and  having  “ a cart  load 
or  two  of  biskett  behind  them.”  Thence  they 
proceeded  by  Aldgate,  through  Cheapside,  Fleet- 
street,  and  the  Strand,  and  on  through  AA'^est- 
minster. 

“ Many  of  them  brought  their  wives  and  herns  in 
with  them,  yet  were  many  of  our  scotified  citizens  so 
pitifull  unto  them,  that  as  they  passed  through  the 
city,  they  made  tliem,  though  prisoners  at  mercy, 
masters  of  more  money  and  good  white  bread  than 
some  of  them  ever  see  in  their  lives.  They  marched 
this  night  [Saturday,  Sept.  13.]  into  Tuttle  Fields. 
Some  Irishmen  are  among  them,  hut  most  of  them  are 
habited  after  that  fashion.” 

The  contemporary  journals  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum would  probably  state  some  ejudemic  which 
may  have  caused  the  mortality  that  followed. 

Geo.  Obmerod. 

Sedhury  Park,  Chepstow. 

Long  Friday  (A^ol.  ii.,  p.  323.).  — T.  E.  L.  L.  is 
not  correct  in  his  supposition  that  “Long  Friday” 
is  the  same  as  “ Great  Friday.”  In  Danish,  Good 
Friday  is  Langfredag;  in  Swedish,  Liingfredag.  I 
have  always  understood  the  epithet  had  I'eference 
to  the  length  of  the  services. 

Coll.  Royal  Soc. 

The  Brad'ihaw  Family  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  356.). — The 
president  of  the  pretended  high  court  of  justice,  a 
Cheshire  man,  had  no  connexion  with  Tlaigh  Hall, 
in  Lancashire.  E.  C.  G.  may  satisfy  himself  by 
referring  to  Mr.  Ormerod’s  History  of  Cheshire 
(vol.  iii.  p.  408.)  for  some  valuable  information 
respecting  the  regicide  and  his  family,  and  to 
AA'^otton’s  Baronetage  (vol.  iii.  P.  2.  p.  655.)  for 
the  descent  of  the  loyal  race  of  Bradshaigh. 

J.  II.  M. 

Bath. 

Julin,  the  drowned  City  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  230.  282.). 
— I am  sorry  I did  not  state  more  clearly  the  in- 
quiry respecting  the  fate  of  Julin,  which  Dr.  Bell 
has  been  so  good  as  to  notice.  This  is  partly  the 
printer’s  fault.  I spoke  of  the  drowned,  not  the 
doomed  city. 

The  drowning  was  what  I desired  some  account 
of.  “ A flourishing  emporium  of  commerce,”  ex- 
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tant  in  1072,  and  now  surviving  only  in  tradition, 
and  in  “records”  of  ships  wrecked  on  its  “sub- 
merged ruins,”  does  not  sink  into  the  ocean  with- 
out exciting  wonder  and  pity.  I knew  of  the  tra- 
dition, and  presumed  there  was  some  probability 
of  the  existence  of  a legend  (legendwm,  something 
to  be  read)  describing  a catastrophe  that  must 
have  been  widely  heard  of  when  it  happened. 

This  I conjectured  might  be  found  in  Adam  of 
Bremen;  to  whose  mention  of  Julin  Dn.  Bell 
referred.  But  it  seems  that  in  liis  time  the  city 
was  still  existing  and  flourishing  (“  urbs  locuples”). 

The  “ excidiurn  civitatis,”  if  the  Veneta  of  Hel- 
mold  were  Julin,  must  have  taken  place,  there- 
fore, between  1072  and  1184,  when  the  latter 
account  was  written.  If  Veneta  was  Julin,  and 
“ aquarum  sestu  absorpta,”  there  must,  I suppose, 
be  some  account  of  this  great  calamity  : and  as  I 
have  seen  in  modern  German  works  allusions  to 
the  drowning  of  the  great  city,  and  to  the  ruins 
still  visible  at  times  under  water,  I hoped  to  find 
out  the  where  of  its  site,  and  the  when  of  its  de- 
struction — as  great  cities  do  not  often  sink  into 
the  waves,  like  exhalations,  without  some  report  of 
their  fate.  V. 

Belgravia. 

Dodsleys  Poems  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  264.  843).  — The 
PIermit  of  Holypoet  is  informed  that  the  first 
edition  of  Dodsley’s  Collection  of  Poems,  hy  several 
Hands,  was  published  in  1748,  3 vols.  12mo.  A 
fourth  volume  was  added  in  1749,  containing 
pieces  by  Collins,  Garrick,  Lyttelton,  Pope,  Tickell, 
Thomson,  &c.  Those  by  Garrick  and  Lyttelton 
are  anonymous.  The  four  volumes  were  reprinted 
uniformly  in  1755.  The  fifth  and  sixth  were 
added  in  1758.  Amicus  Curiae. 

Shunamitis  Poema  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  326.). — The  title- 
page  to  the  volume  of  poems  inquired  after  by 
E.  D.  is  as  follows  : 

“ Latin  and  English  Poems,  by  a Gentleman  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

‘ Nec  lusisse  pudet  sed  non  incidere  ludura.’ 

Hor. 

London : printed  for  L.  Bathurst  over  against 
St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  in  Fleet  Street,  mdccxli.” 

I know  not  the  author ; but  I suspect  either  that 
the  title  of  an  Oxford  man  was  assumed  by  a Can- 
tab,  who  might  fairly  wish  not  to  be  suspected  as 
the  author  of  several  of  the  poems ; or  that  the 
author,  having  been  rusticated  at  Cambridge,  vide 
at  p.  84.  the  ode  “ Ad  Thomam  G.  ” (whom  I take 
to  be  Thomas  Gilbert  of  Peterhouse),  transferred 
himself  and  his  somewhat  licentious  muse  to  Ox- 
ford. Cole.  Royal  Soc. 

Jeremy  Taylor's  Works  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  271.).  — It 
seems  desirable  that  an  advance  should  occasion- 
ally be  made  in  editing,  beyond  the  mere  verifica- 

tion  of  authorities,  in  seeing,  that  is,  whether  the 
passages  cited  are  applicable  to  the  point  in  hand,  and 
properly  apprehended.  Bp.  Taylor,  in  his  Liberty 
of  Prophecying,  sect,  vi.,  for  instance,  seems  incor- 
rect in  stating  that  Leo  I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  rejected 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon;  whereas  his  reproofs 
are  directed  against  Anatoli  as,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, an  unwelcome  aspirant  to  ecclesiastical 
supremacy.  (See  Concilia  Studio  Labbei,  tom.  iv., 
col.  844,  &c.) 

A passage  from  Jerome’s  Epistle  to  Evangelus 
is  often  quoted  in  works  on  church  government, 
as  equalising,  or  nearly  so,  the  office  of  bishop  and 
presbyter ; but  the  drift  of  the  argument  seems  to 
be,  to  show  that  the  site  of  a bishop’s  see,  be  it  great 
or  small,  important  or  otherwise,  does  not  affect 
the  episcopal  office.  Some  readers  will  perhaps 
offer  an  opinion  on  these  two  questions. 

Novus. 

Ductor  Dubitantium. — The  Judge  alluded  to  by 
.Jeremy  Taylor  in  the  passage  quoted  by  A.  T. 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  325.),  was  Chief- Justice  Richardson; 
but  the  place  where  the  outrage  was  committed 
was  not  Ludlow,  as  stated  by  the  eloquent  divine, 
but  Salisbury,  as  appears  from  the  following 
marginal  note  in  Dyer’s  Reports,  p.  1886  — a 
curious  specimen  of  the  legal  phraseology  of  the 
period : — 

“ Richardson,  C.  J.  de  C.  B.  at  Assizes  at  Salisbury 
in  Summer  1631  fuit  assault  per  Prisoner  la  condemne 
pur  Felony ; que  puis  son  condemnation  ject  un 
Brickbat  a le  dit  Justice,  que  narrowly  mist.  Et  pur 
ceo  immediately  fuit  Indictment  drawn  pur  Noy  en- 
vers  le  Prisoner,  ct  son  dexter  manus  ampute  et  fixe  al 
Gibbet,  sur  que  luy  mesme  immediatement  hange  in 
presence  de  Court.” 

Edward  Foss. 

Aerostation  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  317.). — The  account 
published  by  Lunardi  of  his  aerial  voyage,  alluded 
to  by  M.,  is,  in  the  copy  I have  seen,  entitled 

“ An  Account  of  the  First  Aerial  Voyage  in  Britain, 
in  a series  of  letters  to  his  guardian,  the  Chevalier 
Gherardo  Compagni,  written  under  the  impressions  of 
the  various  events  that  affected  the  undertaking,  by 
Vincent  Lunardi,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Neapolitan 
Ambassador.  ‘ A non  esse  nec  fuisse  non  datur  argu- 
mentum  ad  non  posse.’  Second  edition,  London  : 
printed  for  the  Author,  and  sold  at  the  Panther;  also 
by  the  Publisher  J.  Bell,  at  the  British  Library,  Strand, 
and  at  Mr.  Molini’s,  Woodstock  Street,  mdcclxxxiv.” 

The  book  contains  printed  copies  of  the  depo- 
sitions of  witnesses  who  beheld  Lunardi’s  descent ; 
and  Mr.  Baker,  who,  as  a magistrate,  took  those  de- 
positions on  oath,  to  establish  what  he  thought  so 
wonderful  a fact,  erected  on  the  spot  where  the 
balloon  descended,  in  a field  near  Colliers  End,  in 
the  parish  of  Standon,  Herts,  on  the  left  of  the  high 
road  from  London  to  Cambridge,  a stone  with  the 
following  inscription  on  a copper  plate.  It  is  still 
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legible,  though  somewhat  defaced.  It  is  engraved 
in  lines  of  unequal  length,  but  to  save  your  space 
I have  not  adhered  to  those  divisions. 

I “ Let  posterity  know,  and  knowing,  be  astonished, 

j that  on  the  fil'teenth  day  of  September,  1784,  Vincent 

i Lunardi  of  Lucca,  in  Tuscany,  the  first  aerial  traveller 

I in  Britain,  mounting  from  the  Artillery  Ground  in 

f London,  traversing  the  regions  of  the  air  for  two  hours 

||  and  fifteen  minutes,  in  this  spot  revisited  the  earth.  On 

I this  rude  monument  for  ages  be  recorded,  that  won- 

drous  enterprise,  successfully  achieved  by  the  powers 
» of  chemistry  and  the  fortitude  of  man,  that  improve- 

ment in  science,  which  the  great  Author  of  all  know- 
ji  ledge,  patronising  by  His  providence  the  inventions  of 

j,  mankind,  hath  graciously  permitted  to  their  benefit 

and  His  own  eternal  glory.” 

Coll.  Royal  Soc. 

! Gwyn's  "London  and  Westminster  (V ol.  ii.,  p. 

297.).  — A reference  to  Mr.  Croker’s  Boswell  (last 
edit.  1847,  p.  181.)  may  best  satisfy  §N.  “Gwyn,” 

; says  Mr.  Croker,  “ proposed  the  principle,  and  in 

I many  instances  the  details,  of  the  most  important 

improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  me- 
tropolis in  our  day.”  AVas  this  copied  into  the 
Litcrari)  Gazette  ? 

; Mr.  Sydney  Smirke  speaks  favourably  of  Gwyn’s 

i favourite  project,  “ the  formation  of  a permanent 

■ Board  or  Commission  for  superintending  and 

' controlling  the  architectural  embellishments  of 

London.”  {Suggestions,  &c.,  8vo.  1834,  p.  23.) 

J.  H.  M. 

Bath. 

Gicyn's  London  and  Westminst  r (Vol.  ii., 
p.  297.). — Under  this  head  § N.  inquires,  “AVill 
you  permit  me,  through  your  useful  publication, 
to  solicit  information  of  the  number  and  date  of 
the  Literary  Gazette  which  recalled  public  atten- 
tion to  this  very  remarkable  fact : ” namely,  that 
stated  by  IMr.  Thomas  Hunt,  in  his  Exemplars  of 
Tudor  Architecture  (Longmans,  1830),  to  the  effect 
that  the  Literary  Gazette  had  referred  to  the  work 
entitled  London  and  Westminster  Improved,  by 
John  Givynn.  London,  17G6,  4to.,  as  having 
“ pointed  out  almost  all  the  designs  for  the  im- 
provement of  London  which  have  been  devised  by 
the  civil  and  military  architects  of  the  present 
day.” 

In  answer  to  the  above,  your  correspondent  will 
find  two  articles  in  the  Literary  Gazette  on  this 
interesting  subject;  the  first  in  No.  473.,  Feb.  11. 
1826,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  that  Mr.  Gwynn, 
founding  himself  in  some  degree  upon  the  plan  of 
Sir  C.  Wren,  proposed 

“ To  carry  a street  from  Piccadilly  through  Coventry 
Street,  Sydney’s  Alley,  Leicester  Fields,  Cranhourn 
Alley,  and  so  to  Long  Acre,  Queen  Street,  and  Lincolns 
Inn  Fields,  and  thus  afford  an  easy  access  to  Holhorn  ; 
he  also  recommends  the  widening  the  Strand  in  its 
I narrow  parts,”  &c. 


I need  hardly  notice  that  by  the  removal  of 
Exeter  Change,  the  alterations  near  Charing 
Cross,  and  the  more  recent  openings  from  Coventry 
Street,  along  the  line  suggested  by  Mr.  Gwynn, 
his  designs  have  been  so  far  carried  out. 

The  second  paper  in  the  Literary  Gazette  was 
rather  a long  one.  No.  532.,  March  31.  1827.  In 
it  Mr.  Gwynn’s  publication  is  analysed,  and  all  the 
leading  particulars  bearing  on  the  “ old  novelties 
of  our  modern  improvements  ” are  brought  to 
light. 

The  whole  is  worth  your  reprinting,  and  at  your 
service,  if  you  will  send  a copyist  to  the  Literary 
Gazette  office  to  inspect  the  volume  for  1827. 

AV.  J.,  Ed. 

“ Regis  ad  Exemplum  totus  componitur  Orbis  ” 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  267.).  — This  hexameter  verse,  which 
occurs  in  collections  of  Latin  apophthegms,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  this  form,  in  any  classical  author.  It 
has  been  converted  into  a single  proverbial  verse, 
from  the  following  passage  of  Claudian : 

“ Componitur  orhis 

Regis  ad  exemplum  ; nec  sic  inflictere  sensus 

Humanos  edicta  valent,  ut  vita  regentis.” 

Be  IV,  Consul,  Honor.,  299. 

L. 

St.  Uncumber  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  286.  342.). — Sir 
Thomas  More  details  in  his  Dialoge,  with  his  usual 
quaintness,  the  attributes  and  merits  of  many 
saints,  male  and  female,  highly  esteemed  in  his 
day,  and,  amongst  others,  makes  special  mention 
of  St.  Uncumber,  whose  proper  name,  it  appears, 
was  Wylgeforte.  Of  these  saints  he  says  — 

“ Some  serve  for  the  eye  onely,  and  some  for  a sore 
breast.  St.  Germayne  onely  for  children,  and  yet  will 
he  not  ones  loke  at  them,  hut  if  the  mother  bring  with 
them  a white  lofe  and  a pot  of  good  ale  : and  yet  is  he 
wiser  than  St.  Wylgeforte,  for  she,  good  Soule,  is,  as  they 
say,  served  and  contented  with  otys.  Whereof  I can- 
not perceive  the  reason,  but  if  it  he  bycause  she  sbolde 
provyde  an  horse  for  an  evil  housebonde  to  ride  to  the 
Devyll  upon  ; for  that  is  the  thing  that  she  is  so  sought 
for,  as  they  say.  In  so  much  that  women  hath  there- 
fore chaunged  her  name,  and  in  stede  of  St.  Wylgeforte 
call  her  St,  Uncumber,  bycause  they  rehen  that  for  a pecke 
of  otys  she  will  not  fayle  to  uncumber  theym  of  theyr  hous- 
bondys."  — (Quoted  in  Southey’s  Colloquies,  vol.  i. 
p.  414.) 

St.  Wylgeforte  is  the  female  saint  whom  the 
Jesuit  Sautel  has  celebrated  (in  his  Annus  Sacer 
Poeticus)  for  her  beard — a mark  of  Divine  favour 
bestowed  upon  her  in  answer  to  her  prayers.  She 
was  a beautiful  girl,  who  wished  to  lead  a single 
life,  and  that  she  might  be  suffered  to  do  so  free 
from  importunity,  she  prayed  earnestly  to  be  ren- 
dered disagreeable  to  look  upon,  either  by  wrinkles, 
a hump  on  the  back,  or  in  any  other  efficacious 
way.  Accordingly  the  beard  was  given  her  ; and 
it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  it  had  the  desired 
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effect  to  tlie  fullest  extent  of  her  wishes.  (Vid. 
Southey’s  Omniana,  vol.  ii.  p.  54.,  where  Sautel’s 
lines  ai-e  quoted.)  J.  M.  B. 

West  {James),  Ti'csident  of  Royal  Society  (Yol. 
ii.,  p.  289.). — T.  S.  D.  states  there  “ has  certainly 
never  been  a president  or  even  a secretary  of  the 
Royal  Societjf,  of  the  name  of  James  West.” 
Your  readers  will  remember  that  West  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Cunningham  in  his  London,  as 
having  filled  the  former  distinguished  office : his 
statement,  which  T.  S.  D.  thus  contradicts,  is  per- 
fectly correct. 

Mr.  West’s  election  took  place  30th  of  ITo- 
vember,  1768,  and  he  filled  the  chair  until  his 
death  in  July,  1772.  J.  H.  M. 

[Mr.  Cooper,  of  Cambridge,  J.  G.  N.,  and  other 
correspondents,  have  called  our  attention  to  this  over- 
sight.] 


iiltjJrsnanrottS. 


[No.  53. 


days,  will  close  on  Friday  next : and  on  Saturday  they 
will  sell  the  last  portion  of  Mr.  llodd’s,  books,  which 
will  consist  entirely  of  works  relating  to  Ireland,  in- 
cluding .several  of  great  curiosity  and  rarity. 

Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson  will  sell  on  Monday 
next  a Collection  of  Books  from  the  library  of  the  late 
well-known  and  able  antiquary,  Dr.  Bromet,  together 
with  his  Bookcases,  Drawing  Materials,  &c. 

We  have  received  the  following  Catalogues  : — W. 
Brown’sfNo.  130.  and  131.  Old  Street)  List  of  English 
and  Foreign  Theological  Books;  W.  Field’s  (■IG.  l?ur- 
lington  Arcade)  Catalogue,  No.  4.,  of  very  Cheap 
Books  ; W.  Fodder’s  (IS.  Holywell  Street)  Catalogue, 
Part  IX.,  for  1850,  of  Books  Ancient  and  Modern; 
J.  Rowwell’s  (28.  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn) 
Catalogue,  No  39.,  of  a Select  Collection  of  Second- 
hand Books;  W.  I,.  Lincoln’s  (Cheltenham  House, 
Westminster  Road)  Sixty-second  Catalogue  of  English, 
Foreign,  Classical,  and  Miscellaneous  Books. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PUSCHASE. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

The  idea  of  selecting  from  the  Spectator  those  papers 
in  which  the  refined  taste  of  Addison,  working  on  the 
more  imaginative  genius  of  Steele,  has  embodied  that 
masterpiece  of  quiet  thorough  English  humour  which 
is  exhibited  in  the  portrait  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coveriey, 
is  a most  happy  one,  — so  excellent  indeed,  and  when 
done,  it  is  so  obviously  well  that  it  is  done,  that  we  can 
only  wonder  how  it  is,  that,  instead  of  having  now  to 
thank  Messrs.  Longman  for  the  quaintly  and  beauti- 
fully got  up  volume  entitled  Sir  Roger  de  Coveriey. 
By  the  Spectator.  The  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  Mr. 
Henry  Wills  : the  Engravings  by  Thompson,  from  De- 
signs by  Fred.  Tuyler, — as  a literary  novelty  — such  a 
selection  has  not  been  a stock  book  for  the  last  century. 
Excellent,  however,  as  is  the  idea  of  the  present  volume, 
it  has  been  as  judiciously  carried  out  as  happily  con- 
ceived. Mr.  Tayler’s  designs  exhibit  a refined  humour 
perfectly  congenial  with  his  subject,  and  free  from  that 
tendency  to  caricature  which  is  the  prevailing  fault  of 
too  many  of  the  comic  illustrators  of  the  present  day  ; 
while  the  pleasant  gossiping  notes  of  Mr.  Wills  fur- 
nish an  abundance  of  chatty  illustration  of  the  scenes 
in  which  Sir  Roger  is  placed,  and  the  localities  he 
visited,  and  so  enable  us  to  realise  to  ourselves,  in  every 
respect,  Addison’s  admirable  picture  of  the  wortliy 
knight,  “ in  his  habit  as  he  lived.”  May  we  add  that, 
on  looking  through  these  amusing  notes,  we  were  much 
gratified  to  find  Mr.  Wills,  in  his  illustration  of  the 
passage,  “his  great-grandfather  was  inventor  of  that 
famous  country-dance  called  after  him,”  speaking  of 
“ the  real  sponsor  to  the  joyous  conclusion  of  every 
ball”  as  having  “only  been  recently  revealed,  after 
the  most  vigilant  research,”  since  that  revelation,  with 
other  information  contained  in  the  same  note,  was  pro- 
cured by  that  gentleman  through  the  medium  of  “ Notes 
ANi>  Queries.” 

Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Wilkinson  are  now  selling  the 
last  portion  of  the  Miscellaneous  Stock  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Rodd.  This  sale,  which  will  occupy  eleven 


T.Naoceongus  — P.EGNUM  Papisticum.  8vo.  1553. 

Baunabe  Googe’s  Popish  Kingdom.  4to.  1570. 

Odd  Volumes. 

Berry’.s  IIebai.dry,  9 Vols.  Supplement. 

Shakspeaue  (Whittingham’s  Chiswidt  Edition),  Vol.  IV.  1814. 

***  Letters,  st.vting  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free, 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bell,  Publisher  of  “NOTES AND 
QUEIllE.S,”  18G.  Fleet  Street. 


to  C[onTS‘3p0nlmTf^. 

As  we  again  propose  this  week  to  circulate  a large 
number  of  copies  of  “Notes  and  Queries”  among 
members  of  the  different  provincial  Literary  Institutions, 
we  venture,  for  the  purpoie  of  furthering  the  objects  for 
which  our  paper  was  instituted,  to  repeat  the  following 
passage  from  our  bind  Number:  — 

It  is  obvious  that  the  u.se  of  a paper  like  “ Notes 
ANU  Queries”  bears  a direct  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  its  circulation.  What  it  aims  at  doing  is,  to  reach 
the  learning  which  lies  scattered  not  only  throughout 
every  part  of  our  own  country,  but  all  over  the  literary 
world,  and  to  bring  it  all  to  bear  upon  the  pursuits  of 
the  scholar;  to  enable,  in  short,  men  of  letters  all  over 
the  world  to  give  a helping  hand  to  one  another.  To 
a certain  extent,  we  have  accomplished  this  end.  Our 
last  number  contains  communications  not  only  from  all 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  from  almo.st  every  county 
in  England,  but  also  from  Scotland,  Ireland,  Holland, 
and  even  from  Demerara.  This  looks  well.  It  seems 
as  if  we  were  in  a fair  way  to  accomplish  our  design. 
But  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  We  have  recently 
been  told  of  whole  districts  in  England  so  benighted  as 
never  to  have  heard  of  “Notes  and  Queries;”  and  I 
after  an  intere.sting  question  has  been  discussed  for 
weeks  in  our  columns,  we  are  informed  of  some  one  who 
could  have  answered  it  immediately  if  be  bad  seen  it. 

So  long  as  this  is  the  case  the  advantage  we  may  con- 
fer upon  literature  and  literary  men  is  necessarily  im- 
perfect, We  do  what  we  can  to  make  known  our 
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existence  through  the  customary  modes  of  announce- 
ment, and  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  kind  assist- 
ance and  encouragement  we  derive  from  our  brethren 
of  the  public  press;  but  we  would  respectfully  solicit 
the  assistance  of  our  friends  upon  this  particular  point. 
Our  purpose  is  aided,  and  our  usefulness  increased  by 
every  introduction  which  can  be  given  to  our  paper, 
either  to  a Book  Club,  to  a Lending  Library,  or  to 
any  other  channel  of  circulation  amongst  persons  of 
inquiry  and  intelligence.  By  such  introductions  scho- 
lars help  themselves  as  well  as  us,  for  there  is  no  in- 
quirer throughout  the  kingdom  who  is  not  occasionally 
able  to  throw  light  upon  some  of  the  multifarious  ob- 
jects which  are  discussed  in  our  pages. 

OxoNiENsis  is  thanked.  His  inclosure  shall  he  made 
use  of. 

Volume  the  First  o/“  Notes  and  Queries,”  with  very 
copious  Index,  price  9s.  6d.  hound  in  cloth,  may  still  he 
had  by  order  of  all  Booksellers. 

The  Monthly  Part  for  October,  being  the  Fifth  of 
Vol.  II.,  is  also  now  ready,  price  Is.  Sd. 

Errata  in  the  “ Bibliographical  Queries  ” of  R.  G.,  in  No.  51. 
p.324.  Col.  1.:  for  “ signature  A.iiiij.,”  read  “ signature  A.  iiij.”  ; 
for  “ impressioram,”  read  “ impressoriam  ” ; and  for  ^'Alex- 
andride”  read  ''■  Alexandri  de.”  Col.  2.:  for  “ uxia,”  read 
“ iuxta  ” ; for  “ordinsq.”  “ ordinisq.”  ; and  for  “ahemis.” 
“ ahenis.”  Page  325.,  col.  1,  for  “ iiij.  anni  ” read  “ “ Uiij.anni  ” ; 
and  for  “ Speculorum  ” read  “ Speculum.” 

In  tlie  quotation  from  Jacob  Behmen,  p.  356.,  for  “ Gate  of 
Deep  ” read  “ Gate  oiihe  Deep.” 


JOURNAL  FRANCAIS,  public  a Londres. 

Le  COUKRIEK  de  FEUROPE,  fonde  en  1810,  paraissant 

le  Samedi,  donne  dans  cliaque  numero  les  noiivellesde  lasemaine, 
les  ineilleurs  articles  de  tons  les  journaux  de  Paris,  la  Semaine 
Dramatique  par  Th.  Gautier  ou  J.  Janin,  la  Revue  de  Paris  par 
Pierre  Durand,  et  reproduit  en  entier  les  romans,  nouvelles,  etc., 
en  vogue  par  les  premiers  ecrivains  de  France.  Prix  6d. 

London  : Joseph  Thomas,  1.  Finch  Lane. 


LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  WILLIAM  BROMET,  ESQ., 
M.D.,  F.S.A.,  BOOKCASES,  ENGRAVINGS.  DRAWING 
MATERIALS,  &c. 


13UTTICK  AND  SIMPSON,  Auctioneers  of 

B_  Literary  Property,  will  Sell  by  Auction  at  their  Great 
Room,  191.  Piccadilly,  on  IMonday,  Nov.  4lh,  the  Library  of  the 
late  Wm.  Bromet,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.S.A.,  consisting  of  useful 
Works  in  General  Literature,  Topographical  and  Antiquarian, 
many  of  which  contain  additional  illustrations,  &c.  Catalogues 
will  be  sent  on  application. 


On  the  1st  of  November,  No.  II.,  price  25.  6d. 

Details  of  gothic  architecture, 

measured  and  drawn  from  existing  Examples,  by  J.  K. 
Colling,  Architect.  The  work  is  intended  to  illustrate  those 
features  which  have  not  been  given  in  Messrs.  Brandon’s 
“ Analysis:”  it  will  be  uniform  with  that  work,  and  also  the 
“ Gothic  Ornaments.”  Each  Number  will  contain  live  4to. 
Plates,  and  be  continued  monthly. 

D.  Bogus,  Fleet  Street;  sold  also  by  G.  Bell,  Fleet  Sti'eet. 


In  Four  Volumes,  Post  8vo.,  price  2/.  25., 

-OOMANCE  OF  THE  PEERAGE.  By 

George  Lillie  Craik,  M.A.  'With^Portraits. 

Vol.  IV.  will  be  published  on  9th  Nov.,  with  a Portrait  of  the 
Duchess  of  Monmouth  and  Buccleuch. 

history  of  the  eighteenth 

CENTURY,  and  of  the  Nineteenth  till  the  Overthrow  of  the 
French  Empire.  By  F.  C.  ScHLossr-.a, 

Vol.  VII.,  thick  8vo.  155.  (9th  Nov.) 

(Vol.  VIII.,  completing  the  work,  with  a copious  consulting 
Index,  is  preparing  for  early  publication.) 

London  : Chapman  and  Hall,  186.  Strand. 


G EAT  IS  AND  POSTAGE  FEEE.— 

MONTHLY  C.ATALOGUEvS  OF  CHEAP  SECOND- 
HAND ENGLISH,  FOREIGN,  AND  CLASSICAL  BOOKS. 
W.  S,  Lincoln’s  Sixty-Second  Catalogue  (for  November)  is 
now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  Gratis  and  Postage  Free  to  any  part 
of  town  or  country,  to  gentlemen  who  forward  tlieir  address  to 
Cheltenham  Flouse,  Westminster  Road,  London, 


WEEKLY  SALE  OF  BOOKS,  PRINTS,  &c. 

Mr.  L.  A.  LEWIS  will  Sell  at  his  house,  125. 

Fleet  Street,  on  Thursday  7th,  and  Friday  8th  Novem- 
ber, a Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Books,  including  a Circulating 
Library  of  1000  Volumes  from  the  country,  Modern  School 
Books,  Framed  and  Unframed  Prints,  &c.  MV.  L.  A.  Lewis  will 
have  Sales  of  liibraries,  Parcels  of  Books,  Prints,  Pictures,  and 
Miscellaneous  Effrcts,  every  Friday  during  the  Months  of  No- 
vember and  December.  Property  sent  in  on  Saturday  will  be 
certain  to  be  sold  (if  required)  on  the  following  Friday. 


On  the  2nd  of  December  will  be  published,  in  po.st  8vo., 

65.  cloth, 

The  antediluvian  history,  and 

NARRATIVE  OF  THE  FLOOD;  as  set  forth  in  the 
early  portions  of  the  Book  of  Genesis;  critically  examined  and 
explained.  By  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Hendell,  of  Preston, 

Hodson,  22.  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  London, 


PROFESSOR  DE  MORGAN’S  WORKS. 

Arithmetical  books  and  au- 

THORS,  from  the  Invention  of  Printing  to  the  Present 
Time,  Royal  12mo=,  65. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ARITHMETIC.  Fifth 

Edition.  Royal  12mo.  bs. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA,  Preliminary 

to  the  Diffeuential  Calculus.  Second  Edition.  Royal  12mo.  95. 

TRIGONOMETRY  AND  DOUBLE  AL- 

GEBRA.  Royal  12mo.  Ts.Qd. 

FORMAL  LOGIC;  or  the  Calculus  ou  Infer- 

ENCE,  Necessary  and  Probable.  8vo.  125. 

London  : Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maberly,  Upper  Gower  Street, 
and  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 


Notices  of  sepulchral  monu- 
ments IN  ENGLISH  CHURCHES.  With  Illustra- 
tions, price  35.  Gcf.  By  W.  Hestings  Kelke,  Rector  of  Drayton 
Beauchamp. 

C.  Cox,  I2.^King  William  Street,  Strand. 


Now  Ready,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  75.  Cd. 

GLIMMERINGS  IN  THE  DARK  ; or, 

VlT  LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  THF.  OLDEN 
TIME.  By  F.  Somnek  Mekryweather. 

Recently  Published,  by  the  same  Author,  8vo.  cloth,  bs. 

BIBLIOMANIA ; or,  THE  LOVE  OF 

BOOKS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

SiMPKiN,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  and  all  Booksellers. 


The  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for' 

NOVEMBER  contains,  among  other  articles : The 
Prelude,  Wordsworth’s  Autobiographical  Poem;  Rejoicings  on 
the  Birth  of  the  Son  of  James  H.  ; The  Castle  and  Honour  of 
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ENGLISH  AND  NORMAN  SONGS  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH 
I CENTURY. 

j In  a vellum  book,  known  as  The  Red  Book  of 
, O.isory,  and  preserved  in  the  archives  of  that  see, 
j is  contained  a collection  of  Latin  religious  poetry, 
written  in  a good  bold  hand  of  the  14th  century  ; 

I prefixed  to  several  of  the  hymns,  in  a contempo- 
rary and  identical  hand,  are  sometimes  one  some- 
1 times  more  lines  of  a song  in  old  English  or  Nor- 
man  French,  which  as  they  occur  I here  give  : 


“ Hey  how  ze  chevaldoures  woke  al  nyght.” 

It  is  quite  evident  that  these  lines  were  thus 
prefixed  (as  is  still  the  custom),  to  indicate  the  air 
to  which  the  Latin  hymns  were  to  be  sung.  This 
is  also  set  forth  in  a memorandum  at  the  com- 
mencement, which  states  that  these  songs^Cantileyw, 
were  composed  by  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  for  the 
vicars  of  his  cathedral  church,  and  for  his  priests 
and  clerks, 

“ ne  guttura  eorum  et  ora  deo  sanctifieata  pollu- 
antur  cantilenis  teatralibus  turpibus  et  secularibus ; et 
cum  sint  cantatores,  provideant  sibi  notis  convenienti- 
bus,  secundum  quod  dictamina  requirunt.”  — Lib. 
Rub.  Ossor.  foi.  70. 

We  may,  I think,  safely  conclude  that  the  lines 
above  given  were  the  commencement  of  the 
cantilene  teatrales  turpes  et  seculares,  which  the 
good  bishop  wished  to  deprive  his  clergy  of  all  ex- 
cuse for  singing,  by  providing  them  with  pious 
hymns  to  the  same  airs  ; thinking,  I suppose,  like 
John  Wesley  in  after  years,  it  was  a pity  the  devil 
should  monopolise  all  the  good  tunes.  I shall 
merely  add  that  the  author  of  the  Latin  poetry 
seems  to  have  been  Richard  de  Ledrede,  who  filled 
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the  see  of  Ossory  from  1318  to  1360,  and  was 
rendered  famous  by  his  proceedings  against  Dame 
Alice  Kyteller  for  heresy  and  witchcraft.  (See  a 
contemporary  account  of  the  “proceedings”  pub- 
lished by  the  Camden  Society  in  1843  ; a most 
valuable  contribution  to  Irish  history,  and  well  de- 
serving of  still  more  editorial  labour  than  has  been 
bestowed  on  it.)  I have  copied  the  old  English 
and  K’orman-French  word  for  word,  preserving 
the  contractions  wherever  they  occurred. 

I shall  conclude  this  “ note”  by  proposing  two 
“ Queries to  such  of  your  contributors  as  are 
learned  in  old  English  and  French  song- lore,  viz., 

1.  Are  the  entii’e  songs,  of  which  the  above  lines 
form  the  commencements,  known  or  recoverable  ? 

2.  If  so,  is  the  music  to  which  they  were  sung 
handed  down  ? 

I shall  feel  much  obliged  by  answers  to  both  or 
either  of  the  above  Queries,  and 

“ Bis  dat,  qui  cito  dat.” 

James  Graves. 

Kilkenny,  Nov.  I.  1850. 


MISPLACED  WORDS  IN  SHAKSPEARe’s  TBOILUS  AND 
CRESSIDA. 

In  that  immaculate  volume,  the  first  folio  edition 
of  Shakspeare,  of  which  Mr.  Knight  says  ; “ Per- 
haps, all  things  considered,  there  never  was  a book 
so  correctly  printed” ! a passage  in  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  Act.  v.  Sc.  3.,  where  Cassandra  and  An- 
dromache are  attempting  to  dissuade  Hector  from 
going  to  battle,  is  thus  given  : 

“ And.  O be  perswaded ; doe  not  count  it  holy. 

To  hurt  by  being  iust;  it  is  lawful  : 

For  we  would  count  giuemuch  to  as  violent  thefts. 
And  rob  in  the  bebalfe  of  charitie.” 

Deviating  from  his  usual  practice,  Mr.  Knight 
makes  an  omission  and  a transposition,  and  reads 
thus : 

“ Do  not  count  it  holy 
To  hurt  by  being  just : it  is  as  lawful, 

P’or  we  would  give  much,  to  count  violent  thefts. 
And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity.” 

with  the  following  note  ; the  ordinary  reading  is 
“ ‘ For  we  would  give  much  to  use  violent  thefts.’  ” 
To  use  thefts  is  clearly  not  Shakspearian.  Perhaps 
count  ov  give  might  be  omitted,  supposing  that  one 
word  had  been  substituted  for  another  in  the  ma- 
nuscript, without  the  erasure  of  the  first  written  ; 
but  this  omission  will  not  give  us  a meaning.  We 
have  ventured  to  transpose  count  and  omit  as : 

“ For  we  would  give  much,  to  count  violent  thefts.” 
We  have  no\v  a clear  meaning  : it  is  as  lawful  be- 
cause we  desire  to  give  much,  to  count  violent 
thefts  as  holy,  “ and  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity.” 
Mr.  Collier  also  lays  aside  his  aversion  to  vary 


from  the  old  copy,  and  makes  a bold  innovation  : 
he  reads,  — 

“ Do  not  count  it  holy 
To  hurt  by  being  just:  it  is  as  lawful. 

For  us  to  give  much  count  to  violent  thefts. 

And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity.” 

Thus  giving  his  reasons  : “ This  line  [the  third]  is 
so  corrupt  in  the  folio  1623,  as  to  afford  no  sense. 
The  words  and  their  arrangement  are  the  same  in 
the  second  and  third  folio,  while  the  fourth  only 
alters  would  to  will."  Tyrwhitt  read : 

“ For  we  would  give  much  to  use  violent  thefts,” 
which  is  objectionable,  not  merely  because  it 
wanders  from  the  text,  but  because  it  inserts  a 
phrase,  “ to  use  violent  thefts,”  which  is  awkward 
and  unlike  Shakspeare.  The  reading  I have 
adopted  is  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Amyot,  who  ob- 
serves upon  it : “ Here,  I think,  with  little  more 
than  transposition  (us  being  substituted  for  we, 
and  would  omitted),  the  meaning,  as  far  as  we  can 
collect  it,  is  not  departed  from  nor  perverted,  as  in 
Howe’s  strange  interpolation  : 

“ For  us  to  count  we  give  what’s  gain’d  by  thefts.” 

The  original  is  one  of  the  few  passages  which,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  must  be  left  to  the  reader’s  sagacity, 
and  of  the  difficulties  attending  which  we  cannot 
arrive  at  any  satisfactory  solution.” 

Mr.  Collier’s  better  judgment  has  here  given 
way  to  his  deference  for  the  opinion  of  his  worthy 
friend ; the  deviation  from  the  old  copy  being 
quite  as  violent  as  any  that  he  has  ever  quarrelled 
with  in  others. 

Bearing  in  mind  Mr.  Hickson’s  valuable  canon 
(which  should  be  the  guide  of  future  editors),  let 
us  see  what  is  the  state  of  the  case.  The  line  is  a 
nonsensical  jumble,  and  has  probably  been  printed 
from  an  interlineation  in  the  manuscript  copy,  two 
words  being  evidently  transposed,  and  one  of  them, 
at  the  same  time,  glaringly  mistaken.  The  poet 
would  never  have  repeated  the  word  count,  which 
occurs  in  the  first  line,  in  the  sense  given  to  it 
either  by  Mr.  Collier  or  by  Mr.  Knight. 

Preserving  every  word  in  the  old  copy,  I read 
the  passage  thus  : — 

“ O ! be  persuaded.  Do  not  count  it  holy 
To  hurt  by  being  just : it  is  as  lawful  as 
(For  we  would  give  much)  to  commit  violent  thefts 
And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity.” 

“ To  count  violent  thefts  ” here  would  be  sheer 
nonsense  ; and  when  we  recollect  how  easy  it  is  to 
mistake  comit  for  count,  the  former  word  being  al- 
most always  thus  written  and  often  thus  printed, 
we  must,  I think,  be  convinced  that  in  copying  an 
interlineated  MS.,  the  printer  misplaced  and  mis- 
printed that  word,  and  transposed  as ; if  the  re- 
petition of  it  be  not  also  an  error. — “For,”  com- 
mencing the  parenthesis,  “ we  would  give  much  ” 
stands  for  cause.  The  emphasis  should,  I think,  be 
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laid  on  for;  and  commit  be  accented  on  the  first  syl- 
lable. Thus  the  line,  though  of  twelve  syllables,  is 
not  unmetrical ; indeed  much  less  prosaic  than  with 
the  old  reading  of  count. 

This  correction,  upon  the  principle  which  go- 
verns Messrs.  Collier  and  Knight,  and  which  indeed 
should  govern  all  of  us, 

“ To  lose  no  drop  of  that  immortal  man,” 
ought  to  be  satisfactory;  for  it  is  effected  without 
taking  away  a letter.  The  transposition  of  two 
evidently  misplaced  words,  and  the  correction  of  a 
letter  or  two  palpably  misprinted  in  one  of  them, 
is  the  whole  gentle  violence  that  has  been  used  in 
a passage  which  has  been,  as  we  see,  considered 
desperate.  But,  as  Pope  sings  : 

“ Our  sacred  Shakspeare,  — compreliensive  mind  ! 
Who  for  all  ages  writ,  and  all  mankind, 

Has  been  to  careless  printers  oft  a prey, 

Nor  time,  nor  moth  e’er  spoil’d  as  much  as  they  ; 
Let  the  right  reading  drive  the  cloud  away, 

And  sense  breaks  on  us  with  resistless  day.” 

Pebiergus  Bibeiophllus. 

October,  1850. 


MASTER  JOHN  SHOBNE. 

If  proof  were  wanted  how  little  is  now  known 
of  those  saints  whose  names  were  once  in  every- 
body’s mouth,  although  they  never  figured  in  any 
calendar,  it  might  be  found  in  the  fact  that  my 
friend,  Mr.  Payne  Collier,  whose  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  phrases  and  allusions  scattered  through 
our  early  writers  is  so  well  known  and  admitted, 
should,  in  his  \'A\\iah\o  Extracts  from  the  Registers 
of  the  Stationers'  Company  (1557 — 1570),  have  il- 
lustrated this  entry, — 

“ 1569-70.  ltd.  of  Thomas  Colwell,  for  his  lycense 
for  the  pryntinge  of  a ballett  intituled  ‘ Newes  to 
Northumberlande  yt  skylles  not  where,  to  Syr  John 
Shonie,  a churche  rebell  there  ’ ...  iiij'^.” 

by  a note,  from  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract : — ; 

“ Sir  John  Shorne  no  doubt  is  to  be  taken  as  a ge- 
neric name  for  a shaven  Roman  Catholic  priest.” 

Reasonable,  however,  as  is  Mr.  Collier’s  con- 
jecture, it  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  the  ease. 
The  name  Sir  John  Shorne  is  not  a generic  name, 
but  the  name  of  a personage  frequently  alluded  to, 
but  whose  history  is  involved  in  considerable  ob- 
scurity. Perhaps  the  following  notes  may  be  the 
means,  by  drawing  forth  others,  of  throwing  some 
light  upon  it.  In  Michael  Wodde’s  Dialogue, 
quoted  by  Brand,  we  read  — 

“ If  we  were  sycke  of  the  pestylenee  we  ran  to  Sainte 
Rooke  ; if  of  the  ague,  to  Sainte  Pernel  or  Master  John 
Shorne.” 

Latimer,  in  his  Second  Sermon  preached  in  Lin- 
colnshire, p.  475.  (Parker  Society  ed.),  says, — 
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“ But  ye  shall  not  think  that  I will  speak  of  the 
popish  pilgrimages,  which  we  were  wont  to  use  in 
times  past,  in  running  hither  and  thither  to  Mr.  John 
Shorn  or  to  our  Lady  of  ‘VValsingham.” 

On  which  the  editor,  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Corrie,  re- 
marks that  he  was  — 

“ A saint  whose  head  quarters  were  probably  in  the 
parish  of  Shorn  and  Merston  near  Gravesend,  but  who 
seems  to  have  had  shrines  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
He  was  chiefly  popular  with  persons  who  suffered 
from  ague.” 

Mr.  Corrie  then  gives  an  extract  from  p.  218.  of 
the  Letters  relating  to  the  Suppression  of  Monas- 
teries, edited  by  Mr.  W right  tor  the  Camden  So- 
ciety ; but  we  quote  from  the  original,  Mr.  Corrie 
having  omitted  the  words  given  in  our  extract  in 
Italics ; — 

“ At  Merston,  Mr.  Johan  Schorn  stondith  blessing 
a bote,  whereunto  they  do  say  he  conveyd  the  devill. 
He  ys  moch  sowzt  for  the  agou.  If  it  be  your  lordeschips 
pleasur,  I schall  sett  that  hotyd  ymage  in  a nother  place, 
and  so  do  wyth  other  in  other  parties  wher  lyke  seeking  ys," 

In  that  extraordinary  poem  2'he  Fantassie  of 
Idolatrie,  printed  by  Pox  in  his  edition  of  1563, 
but  not  afterwards  reprinted  until  it  appeared 
in  Seeley’s  edition  (vol.  v.  p.  4Q6.),  we  read  — 

“ To  Maister  John  Shorne 
That  blessed  man  borne; 

For  the  ague  to  him  we  apply, 

'Whiche  jugeleth  with  a bote 
I beschrewe  his  berte  rote 

That  will  truste  him,  and  it  be  I.” 

The  editor,  Mr.  Cattley,  having  explained  bote 
“ a recompense  or  fee,”  Dr.  Maitland,  in  his  Re- 
marhs  on  Rev.  S.  R.  Cattley' s Defence  of  his  Edition 
of  Fox's  Martyrology,  p.  46.,  after  making  a re- 
ference to  Nares,  and  quoting  his  explanation,  pro- 
ceeds : 

“ The  going  on  pilgrimage  to  St.  John  Shorne  is 
incidentally  mentioned  at  pages  232.  and  580.  of  the 
FOURTH  volume  of  Fox,  but  in  a way  which  throws  no 
light  on  the  subject.  The  verse  which  I have  quoted 
seems  as  if  there  was  some  relic  which  was  suppo.sed 
to  cure  the  ague,  and  by  which  the  juggle  was  carried 
on.  Now  another  passage  in  this  same  fifth  volume, 
p.  468.,  leads  me  to  believe  that  this  relic  really  was, 
and  therefore  the  word  ‘ bote’  simply  means,  a boot.  In 
this  passage  we  learn,  that  one  of  the  causes  of  Robert 
Testwood’s  troyble  was  his  ridiculing  the  relics  which 
were  to  be  distributed  to  be  borne  by  various  persons 
in  a procession  upon  a relic  Sunday.  St.  George’s 
dagger  having  been  given  to  one  Master  Hake,  Test- 
wood  said  to  Dr.  Clifton,  — ‘ Sir,  Master  Hake  hath 
St.  George’s  dagger.  Now  if  he  had  his  horse,  and 
St.  Martin’s  cloak,  and  Master  John  Shorne’ s boots,  with 
King  Harry’s  spurs  and  his  hat,  he  might  ride  when 
he  list.’  ” 

That  there  is  some  legend  connected  with 
Master  John  Shorne  and  “his  bote,  whereunto  they 
do  say  he  conveyd  the  devill,”  is  evident  from 
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a fact  we  learn  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ar- 
j chtEological  Institute,  namely,  that  at  the  meeting  on 
the  5th  Nov.  1847,  the  Sev.  James  Bulwer,  of 
Aylsham,  Norfolk,  sent  a series  of  drawings  ex- 
hibiting the  ourions  painted  decorations  of  the 
rood  screen  in  Cawston  Church,  Norfolk,  amongst 
which  appears  the  singular  saintly  personage  bear- 
ing a boot,  from  which  issues  a demon.  An  in- 
scription beneath  the  figures  gives  the  name 
“ Magister  Johannes  Schoro.”  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  fuller  details  of  this  painting  have 
not  been  preserved  in  the  J ournal  of  the  Institute. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Master  John  ScJiorne  is  in 
the  indenture  for  roofing  St.  George’s  Chapel  at 
Windsor,  dated  5th  June,  21  Henry  VII.  (1506), 
printed  in  the  BeUquia  Antique!,  vol.  ii.  p.  115., 
where  it  is  covenanted 

“ That  the  oreastes,  corses,  beastes,  above  on  the  out- 
sides of  Maister  John  Shorne’s  Chappell,  bee  done  and 
wrought  according  to  the  other  oreastes,  and,  comprised 
within  the  said  bargayije.” 

WmM,AM  J.  Thoms. 


COREIGESDA  OF  FKINTEs’s  EBEOBS. 

lo  my  note  on  Conjectural  Emendation  (V ol.  ii., 
. 322.),  your  printer,  in  general  so  very  correct, 
as  by  a fortunate  accident  strengthened  my  ar- 
gument, by  adding  one  letter,  and  taking  away 
another.  Should  my  note  be  in  existence,  you  will 
find  that  I wrote  distinctly  and  correctly  Mr. 
Field’s  pr»nomen  Barron,  and  not  Baron.  And  I 
have  too  much  respect  for  my  old  favourite,  honest 
George  Wither,  to  have  written  Withers,  a mis- 
nomer never  used  but  by  his  adversaries,  who  cer- 
tainly did  speak  of  him  as  “one  Withers.”  I 
should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  notice 
these  insignificant  errata,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  Printer's  errors  do  and  will  occur,  and 
that  Shakspeare’s  text  may  often  be  amended  by 
their  correction.  You  will  recollect  honest 
j George’s  punning  inscription  round  his  juvenile 
' portrait : 

“ I GROW  AND  Wither  both  together.” 

PeBIEEGUS  BlBEIOPHIitrS, 


FOLK-EOBE  OF  WAEBS. 

No.  3.  Meddygon  Myddvai.  — On  the  heights 
of  the  Black  Mountains,  in  Caermarthenshire, 
lies  a dark-watered  lake,  known  by  the  name  of 
Lyn  y Van  Vach.  As.  might  be  predicated,  from 
the  wild  grandeur  of  its  situation,  as  well  as  from 
the  ever-changing  hues  which  it  takes  from  the 
mountain  shadows,  many  a superstition — -gloomy 
or  beautiful  — is  connected  with  its  history. 
Amongst  these  may  be  reckoned  the  legend  of 
the  Meddygon  Myddvai,  or  “ surgeons  of  Mydd- 
vai.”  Tradition  affirms  that  “ once  upon  a time  ” 


[No.  54. 


a man  who  dwelt  in  the  parish  of  Myddvai  led 
his  lambs  to  graze  on  the  borders  of  this  lake  ; 
a proceeding  which  he  was  induced  to  repeat  in 
consequence  of  his  visits  being  celebrated  by  the 
appearance  of  three  most  beautiful  nymphs,  who, 
rising  from  the  waters  of  the  lake,  frequently  came 
on  shore,  and  wandered  about  amongst  Ms  flock. 
On  Ms  endeavouring,  however,  to  catch  or  retain 
these  nymphs,  they  fled  to  the  lake  and  sank  into 
its  depths,  singing 

“ Cras  dy  fara, 

Anhawdd  ein  dala  !” 

which  may  be  rendered  [eater  of]  “ hard  baked 
bread,  it  is  difficult  to  retain  us ! ” Difficulties, 
however,  but  increased  the  determination  of  the 
shepherd ; and  day  after  day  he  watched  beside 
the  haunted  lake,  until  at  length  his  perseverance 
was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a substance  re- 
sembling unbaked  bread,  which  floated  on  the 
water  : this  he  fished  up  and  ate,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  succeeded  in  capturing  the  nymphs  : 
on  which  he  requested  one  of  them  to  become  his 
wife ; to  this  she  consented,  on  condition  that  he 
should  be  able  to  distinguish  her  from  her  sisters 
on  the  following  day.  This  was  no  easy  task,  as 
the  nymphs  bore  the  most  striking  resemblance  to 
each  other ; but  the  lover  noticed,  some  trifling 
peculiarity  in  the  dress  of  his  choice,  by  means  of 
which  he  identified  her.  She  then  assured  him 
that  she  would  be  to  him  as  good  a wife  as  any 
earthly  maiden  could  be,  until  he  should  strike  her 
three  times  without  a cause.  This  was  deemed  by 
the  shepherd  an  impossible  contingency,  and  he 
led  his  bride  in  triumph  from  the  mountain ; fol- 
lowed by  seven  cows,  two  oxen,  and  one  bull, 
which  she  had  summoned  from  the  waters  of  the 
lake  to  enrich  her  future  home. 

Many  years  passed  happily  on,  and  three  smil- 
ing children  — afterwards  the  “ surgeons  of  Mydd- 
vai”—blessed  the  shepherd  and  his  Undine-like 
bride ; but  at  length,  on  requesting  her  to  go  to 
the  field  and  catch  his  horse,  she  replied  that  she 
would  do  so  presently  ; when  striking  her  arm 
three  times  he  exclaimed,  Dos,  dos,  dus ; Go,  go, 
go.  This  was  more  than  a free  dweller  in  the 
waters  could  brook ; so  calling  her  ten  head  of 
cattle  to  follow  her,  she  fled  to  the  lake,  and  once 
more  plunged  beneath  its  waters. 

Such  is  the  legend  ; of  which  reason  vainly  ex- 
presses its  disbelief,  as  long  as  the  eye  of  faith  can 
discern  physical  proofs  of  its  truth  in  the  deep 
furrow  which,  crossing  the  mountain  in  detached 
portions,  terminates  abruptly  in  the  lake ; for  it 
seems  that  when  the  two  oxen  were  summoned  by 
their  mistress,  they  were  ploughing  in  the  field; 
and  at  their  departure,  they  carried  the  plough 
with  them,  and  dragged  it  into  the  lake. 

The  nymph  once  more  appeared  upon  the  earth ; 
for  as  her  sons  grew  to  manhood,  she  met  them 
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one  day  in  a place  which,  from  this  circumstance, 
received  the  name  of  Cwm  Meddygoii,  and  deli- 
vered to  each  of  them  a bag,  containing  such  mys- 
terious revelations  in  the  science  of  medicine,  that 
they  became  greater  in  the  art  than  were  ever  any 
before  them. 

Though  so  curiously  connected  with  this  fable, 
the  “ siu’geons  of  Myddvai  ” are  supposed  to  be 
historical  personages,  who,  according  to  a writer 
in  the  Cambro -Briton,  flourished  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  left  behind  them  a MS.  treatise  on 
their  practice,  of  which  several  fragments  and  im- 
perfect copies  are  still  preserved. 

No.  4.  Tnoyn  Pwcca.  — Many  years  ago,  there 
existed  in  a certain  part  of  Monmouthshire  a 
Pwcca,  or  fairy,  which,  like  a faithful  English 
Brownie,  performed  innumerable  services  for  tlie 
farmers  and  householders  in  its  neighbourhood, 
more  especially  that  of  feeding  the  cattle,  and 
cleaning  their  sheds  in  wet  weather;  until  at 
length  some  officious  person,  considering  such 
practices  as  uncliristian  proceedings,  laid  the 
kindly  spirit  for  three  generations,  banishing  him 
to  that  common  receptacle  for  such  beings — the 
Be<l  Sea.  The  spot  in  which  he  disappeared 
obtained  the  name  of  Tnoyn  Pwcca  (Fairy’s  nose) ; 
and  as  the  three  generations  have  nearly  passed 
away,  the  approaching  return  of  the  Pwcca  is 
anxiously  looked  forward  to  in  its  vicinity,  as  an 
earnest  of  the  “ good  time  coming.” 

The  form  which  tradition  assigns  to  this  Pwcca, 
is  that  of  a handful  of  loose  dried  grass  rolling 
before  the  wind  (such  as  is  constantly  seen  on 
moors) ; a circumstance  which  recalls  to  mind  the 
Pyrenean  legend  of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  of 
Orthez,  mentioned  by  Miss  Costello,  which  ap- 
peared as  two  straws  moving  on  the  floor.  Query, 
Has  the  name  of  “ Will  o’  the  Wisp”  any  connexion 
with  the  supposed  habit  of  appearing  in  this  form? 

Seleucus. 


CONNEXION  OF  WORDS THE  WORD  “ FREIGHT.” 

The  word  employed  to  denote  freight,  or  rather 
the  pi'ice  of  freight,  at  this  day  in  the  principal 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  nolis,  nolo,  &c.  In 
j the  Arabian  and  Indian  ports,  the  word  universally 
I employed  to  denote  the  same  meaning  is  not.  Are 
these  words  identical,  and  can  their  connexion  be 
traced?  When  we  consider  the  extensive  com- 
merce of  the  Phoenicians,  both  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Indian  seas,  that  they  were  the  great  mer- 
chants and  carriers  of  antiquity,  and  that,  in  the 
words  of  Hieron,  “ their  numerous  fleets  were 
scattered  over  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  oceans ; and 
the  Tyrian  pennant  waved  at  the  same  time  on  the 
coasts  of  Britain  and  on  the  shores  of  Ceylon” — it 
is  natural  to  look  to  that  country  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  word,  whence  it  may  have  been  im- 
ported, westward  to  Europe,  and  eastward  to  India, 


by  the  same  people.  And  we  find  that  it  is  a pure 
Arabic  word,  nawil  and  nawlun,  or  nol 
and  nolan,  both  signifying  freight  (price  of  car- 


riage), from  the  root  ^ noh,  pretium  dedit,  donum. 
I am  not  aware  that  the  word  freight  (not  used  in 
the  sense  of  cargo  or  merchandise,  but  as  the  price 
of  carriage  of  the  merchandise,  merces  pro  vectura) 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  otherwise 
some  light  might  be  thrown  on  the  matter  by  a 
reference  to  the  cognate  Hebrew  word. 

But  here  an  interesting  question  presents  itself. 
The  word  freight  in  Greek  is  vavKos  or  vavXov, 
and  in  Latin  naulum.  Have  these  any  connexion 
with  the  Arabic  word,  or  are  they  to  be  traced  to 
an  independent  source,  and  the  coincidence  in 
sense  and  sound  with  the  Arabic  merely  accidental? 
If  distinct,  are  the  words  now  in  use  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ports  derived  from  the  Greek  or  the 
Arabic  ? If  the  words  be  not  identical,  may  not 
the  Greek  be  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  thus 


resolved,  naus,  a ship  or  boat; 


waMydym  quasi  nouyayil,  or  abbreviated  rmvl,  that 
which  goes  into  a ship  or  boat,  i.  e.  freight,  fare,  or, 
by  metonyme,  the  price  of  freight,  or  passage- 
money.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  nolis,  though  in 
general  use  in  the  Mediterranean  ports  (Marseilles, 
for  example)  to  denote  the  price  of  freiglit,  or  of 
carriage,  is  not  so  in  the  northern  ports  of  France. 
At  Havre  the  word  is  fret,  the  same  as  our  freighty 
the  German  fracht,  viz.  that  which  is  carried  or 
ferried,  and,  by  metonyme,  as  before,  the  price  of 
carriage.  J.  Sh. 

Bombay. 


dKinor  i^oteS. 

Smith's  Obituary.  — One  of  the  publications  of 
the  Camden  Society  for  the  year  1849  is  the 
Obituary  of  Richard  Smyth  (extending  from 
1627  to  1674),  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis.  It  is 
printed  from  a copy  of  the  Sloane  MS.  in  the  Brit. 
Mus.,  No.  886.,  which  is  itself  but  a transcript, 
later  than  Smyth’s  time.  The  editor  states  that 
“ where  the  original  manuscript  of  the  obituary  is 
deposited  is  not  at  present  known.” 

I am  glad  at  being  able  to  supply  the  informa- 
tion here  wanted.  The  original  manuscript  is  in 
the  University  Library  at  Cambridge,  marked  Mm. 
4.  36.  It  consists  of  twenty-nine  leaves,  foolscap 
folio ; and,  except  that  the  edges  and  corners  of 
the  leaves  are  occasionally  worn  by  frequent  pe- 
rusal, is  otherwise  in  excellent  condition.  It  is 
well  and  clearly  written,  but  the  latter  part  of  it 
marks  the  alteration  of  the  hand  by  the  advancing 
years  of  the  writer.  There  are  many  variations  in 


the  orthography,  and  some  omissions,  in  the  Cam-r 
den  Society’s  publication,  but  perhaps  not  more 
than  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the,  Sloane 
copy  to  have  been  made  by  a not  very  careful 
transcriber. 

Here  again  is  seen  the  valuable  mse  which  might 
be  made  of  your  excellent  publication.  Had  a 
“ Hue  and  Cry”  been  made  in  the  “ Notes  and 
Qijebies  ” after  the  original  MS.  of  this  obituary, 
information  might  have  been  immediately  given 
which  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  value  of 
this  number  of  the  Camden  Society’s  publications. 

Gastbos. 

Cambridge,  Oct.  28,.  1850. 

George  Wither  the  Poet,  a Printer.  — In  the 
“ Premonition  to  the  Reader”  prefixed  to  George 
Wither’s  Britam's  Remembrancer,  12mo.  1628, 
the  author  acquaints  us  with  some  circumstances 
relative  to  his  work  which  are  not  generally  known. 
While  craving  some  apology  .for  his  writing, 
Wither  observes  : 

“ It  is  above  two  years  since  I laboured  to  get  this 

booke  printed,  and  it  hath  cost  .me  more  money,  more 
pains,  and  much  more  time  to  publish  it,  than  to  com- 
pose it, 'for  I was  faine  to  imprint  every  sheet  thereof 
n;ith  my  owns  hand,  because  I could  not  get  allowance 
to  doe  it  publikeiy.” 

Edwabd  F.  Rimbault, 

Corruption  of  the  Text  of  Gibbon's  Decline 

and  Fall." — A corruption,  which  seems  to  have 

arisen  from  an  attempt  at  emendation,  has  crept 
into  Note  If.  on  the  55th  chapter  of  Gibbon’s 

History.  Root  is  twice  printed  instead  of  roof  in 
the  later  editions,  including  Mr.  Milman’s.  “What 
■ comes  from  the  roof;”  may  not  be  very  intelligible ; 
still  roof  is  the  word  in  the  original  edition  of 
Gibbon,  where  it  corresponds  to  toit  in  Gibbon’s 
authority,  Fieurj,  and,  to  tectum  in  Fleury’s 
authority.  J.  E.  B.  Matob. 

Traditional  Story  concerning  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
— In  David  Hughson  (Dr.  Pugh’s)  Walks  through 
London  and  the  surrounding  Suburbs,  12mo.  1817, 
vol.  ii.  p.  366.,  I find  the  following : ■ — 

“ Passing  on  to  Gheshunt : here  is  a plain  brick 
edifice,  in  which  Cardinal  Wolsey  is  said  to  have 
resided.  It  has  been  nearly  rebuilt  since  his  time,  but 
is  still  surrounded  by  a deep  moat.  In  the  upper  part 
of  this  house,  called  Chesbunt  House,  is  a room,  the 
door  of  which  is  Stained  with  blood  : the  tradition  is— 
an  unfortunate  lady  became  a victim  to  the  Cardinal’s 
jealousy,  and  that  he  dispatched  her  with  his  own 
hand.  If  so,  it  is  unaccountable  that  the  murderer 
should  have  suffered  those  marks  of  his  violence  to  have 
remained.” 

Is  there  any  old  authority  for  this  charge  against 
the  Cardinal  ? Edwabd  F.  Rimbaudt. 


EARLY  SALE  OE  GEMS,  DRAWINGS,  AND  CURI- 
OSITIES. 

At  the  risk  of  showing  my  ignorance,  I wish  to 
have  it  removed  by  answers  to  my  present  Queries. 

I have  before  me  a printed  catalogue  of  a col- 
lection of  antiques,  drawings,  and  curiosities, 
which  were  to  be  sold  by  auction  not  far  from  a 
century  and  a half  ago.  It  is  upon  a sheet  of  four 
pages,  rather  larger  than  foolscap,  which  it  en- 
tirely fills.  It  seems  to  me  a remarkable  assem- 
blage of  valuable  relics,  and  it  is  thus  headed : — 

“ A catalogue,  being  an  extraordinary  and  great 
collection  of  antiques,  original  drawings,  and  other 
curiosities,  collected  by  a gentleman  very  curious  . . . 
will  be  sold  by  auction  at  Covent  Garden  Coffee  House, 
in  the  Little  Piazza,  on  Wednesday  next,  being  the 
9th  instant  June,  1714.” 

This  is  the  oldest  English  catalogue  of  the  kind 
that  I happen  to  have  met  with,  and  my  first 
question  upon  it  is,  is  there  any  older  ? Next,  if 
the  fact  be  known,  who  was  the  “ gentleman  very 
curious  ” who  owned  the  collection  P 

We  are  farther  informed  by  the  auctioneer 
(whose  name  is  not  given),  that  “ The  antiques  are 
all  in  precious  stones,  most  of  them  engraved  by 
the  greatest  masters  of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
the  drawings  are  of  the  oldest  and  best  Italian 
masters ; ” and  it  is  advertised,  besides,  that  “ the 
aforesaid  rarities  may  be  seen  on  Monday  the  7th, 
Tuesday  the  8th,  and  Wednesday  till  the  time  of 
sale,  which  will  begin  at  1 1 o’clock  in  the  morning 
for  the  antiques,  and  at  6 o’clock  in  the  evening 
for  the  drawings.”  After  a statement  that  the 
“ conditions  of  sale  are  as  usual,”  we  come  to  the 
list  of  the  gems,  under  the  heads  of  “ Names  of  the 
Jewels,”  and  “ What  they  represent.”  There  are 
fifty-one  lots  of  those  that  are  “ set  in  silver  for 
seals,”  and  they  are  upon  cornelian,  beril,  sar- 
donix,  jasper,  &c.  For  the  purpose  of  identi- 
fication (if  possible)  I will  quote  two  or  three : — 

“ 3.  Sardonix  — The  head  of  Anacreon. 

17.  Cornelian  — Pallas  crowning  Hercules. 

30.  Beryl  — The  Trojan  Horse,  as  in  Fortuna 
Lyceto. 

51 . A cornelian  ring,  with  the  head  of  Lais  of 
Corinth,  engraved  by  Mr.  Christian.” 

To  these  succeed  twelve  lots  of  “ stones  not  set,” 
including  a “ Head  of  Christ,”  a “ Gadetian  Droll,” 
the  “ Entry  of  Severus,  the  Emperor,  into  Britain,” 
&c.  Then  we  come  to  22.  “ Camejus,  for  the 
most  part  modern  ; ” and  to  10.  “ Other  extraor- 
dinary Rarities,”  including 

4,  “ The  Picture  of  Mathew  of  Leyden,  King  of  the 
Anabaptists,  done  in  miniature  by  Holbein. 

7.  A box  with  8 Calcedonies  set  in  gold,  in  which 
are  engraved  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour,”  &c. 
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The  “ antiques  set  in  gold,  being  rings  or  seals,” 
are  thirty-seven  in  number  ; among  them 

I “8.  Ennius  the  poet,  with  this  motto,  Sine  lucto 
memento,  a seal. 

“ 19.  Homer  deified,  a seal. 

“34.  A double  seal  of  Charles  I.,  King  of  England, 
and  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  &c.,  with  a motto  of  Caslus  Amor 
vinxit.  Engraved  by  Simon  Monuntimi  Pre- 
clarissimum.” 

The  Drawings  come  last,  and  are  divided  into 
seven  Porta  Folios,  containing  respectively  21,  23, 

' 30,  23,  24,  26  and  42  specimens.  In  the  first  two 
no  names  of  the  masters  are  given  : in  the  third, 
they  are  all  assigned  to  various  artists,  including 
I Emskirk  (I  spell  the  names  as  I find  them),  Paulo 
j Veronesa,  Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Tintorett, 

I Giulio  Romano,  &c.  The  fourth  portfolio  has  only 
I one  name  to  the  23  lots,  viz.  Tintorett ; and 
Filippo  Beilin  is  the  only  master  named  in  the 
fifth  portfolio.  In  the  sixth,  we  meet  with  Tinto- 
rett, Perugino,  Mich.  Ang.  Bonaroti,  Annibal  Ca- 
1 racci,  Paulo  Brill,  and  Raphael.  Of  the  42  draw- 
ings in  Portfolio  7.  all  have  names  annexed  to 
them,  e.xcepting  eight ; and  here  we  read  those  of 
Guido  Reni,  Gio  Bellini,  Andrea  Mantegna,  Cor- 
regio,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Tadeo  Zuccaro,  &c. 

I may  have  gone  into  more  detail  than  was 
necessary ; but,  besides  the  Queries  I have  already 
put,  I want  to  know  if  any  of  these  gems,  cameos, 
antiques,  or  drawings  are  now  known  to  be  in 
existence ; and,  if  possible,  where  they  are  to  be 
found.  A CuKiosiTY  Hunter. 


iHtitor  ©times. 

Quotations  xvanted. — I shall  be  greatly  obliged 
to  any  of  the  correspondents  of  your  most  inte- 
resting and  useful  publication  who  will  kindly  in- 
form me  in  what  authors  the  following  passages 
are  to  be  found,  and  will,  if  it  can  be  done  without 
too  much  trouble,  give  me  the  references  neces- 
sary for  tracing  them  : — 

“ Par  un  peu  de  sang  bien  repandu, 

E’on  en  epargne  beaucoup.”, 

j And 

“ Quadrljugis  iiivectus  equis  Sol  auveu.s  extat, 

Cui  septem  veriis  cireumdant  vestibus  Horae : 
Lucifer  antesolat ; rapid!  fuge  lampada  Solis, 
Aurora,  umbrarum  victrix,  nec  victa  recedas.” 

Tire  latter  I have  only  seen  subjoined  to  a print 
of  Guido’s  celebrated  Aurora,  at  Rome ; and  I 
I should  have  supposed  it  might  have  been  written 
for  the  occa.sion,  had  I not  been  told,  upon  autho- 
[ rity  in  which  I put  confidence,  that  it  is  to  be 
j found  in  some  classic  author.  If  so,  the  lines  may 
, possibly  have  given  rise  to  the  painting,  and  not 
^ the  painting  to  the  lines.  Dawson  Turner. 

j Yarmouth,  October  28.  1850. 
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Avidius  Varus.  — Can  you,  or  any  of  your 
readers,  tell  me  who  Avidius  Varus  was,  referred 
to  in  the  following  passage  : 

“ Sed  Avidii  Vari  illud  hie  valeat : 

‘ Aut  hoc  quod  produxi  testium  satis  est,  aut  nihil 
satis.’” 

I find  reference  made  to  him  as  above,  in  one 
of  the  Smith  manuscri[)ts  ; but  I cannot  discover 
his  name  in  any  catalogue  or  biographical  dic- 
tionary. Is  he  known  by  any  other  name  ? 

J.  Sansom. 

Death  of  Pichard  II. — By  what  authority  has 
the  belief  that  Richard  II.  died  in  Pontefract 
Castle,  in  Yorkshire,  arisen  ? Every  history  that 
I have  consulted  (with  the  exception,  indeed,  of 
Lord  Lyttleton’s)  coolly  assumes  it  as  a fact,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  contemporary  Froissart,  who  says 
plainly  enough  — 

“ Thus  they  left  the  Tower  of  London  where  he  had 
died,  and  paraded  the  streets  at  a foot’s  pace  till  they 
came  to  Cheapside.”  — Froissart's  Chronicles,  trans- 
lated by  Johnes,  vol.  vii.  p.  708. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  our  modern  historians 
may  have  been  misled  by  Shakspeare,  who  makes 
Pontefract  the  scene  of  his  death. 

Another  circumstance  which  militates  against 
the  received  story,  is  the  fiict  that  all  historians,  I 
believe,  agree  that  his  dead  body  was  conveyed  to 
burial  from  the  Tower  of  London.  How,  it  seems 
odd,  to  say  the  least,  that  if  he  really  died  at 
Pontefract,  and  his  corpse  was  removed  to  London, 
that  no  one  mentions  this  removal — that  Froissart 
had  not  heard  of  it,  although,  from  the  nature  of 
the  country,  the  want  of  good  roads,  &c.,  the  fune- 
ral convoy  must  have  been  several  days  upon  the 
road.  Can  any  one  give  me  any  information  upon 
this  question  ? I may  just  say  that,  of  course,  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  fact  of  the  “ very 
identical  tower  ” in  which  the  deposed  king  died 
being  shown  at  Pontefract.  II.  A.  B. 

Sir  W.  HerscheFs  Observations  and  Writings. — 
Will  you  permit  me  to  propose  the  following 
Queries  in  your  excellent  paper. 

1.  I have  a note  to  the  following  effect,  but  it 
is  without  date  or  reference.  The  late  Sir  W. 
Herschel,  during  an  examination  of  the  heavens  in 
which  he  was  observing  stars  that  have  a proper 
motion,  saw  one  of  the  7'8  magnitude  near  the 
17th  star  12  hour  of  Piazzi’s  Catalogue,  and  noted 
the  approximate  distance  between  them ; on  the 
third  night  after,  he  saw  it  again,  when  it  had  ad- 
vanced a good  deal,  having  gone  farther  to  the 
eastward,  and  towards  the  equator.  Bad  weather, 
and  the  advancing  twilight,  prevented  Sir  AVilliam’s 
getting  another  observation.  Meantime  the  esti- 
mated movement  in  three  days  was  10"  in  right 
ascension,  and  about  a minute,  or  rather  less, 
towards  the  north.  “ So  slow  a motion,”  he  says. 
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“ would  make  me  suspect  tte  situation  to  be 
beyond  Uranus.”  What  I wish  to  inquire  is  this: 
has  it  been  established  by  calculation  whether  the 
new  planet  discovered  by  Adams  and  Le  Verrier 
was  or  was  not  the  star  observed  at  the  time  and 
in  the  place  specified  by  Sir  William  Hersehel  ? 

2.  Have  Sir  W.  Herschel’s  contributions  to  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  ever  been  published  in 
a separate  form  ? and  if  so,  where  they  can  be 
obtained?  H.  C.  K. 

Swearing  hy  Swans.  — 

“ At  the  banquet  held  on  this  occasion,  he  vowed 
before  God  and  the  swans,  which  according  to  usage 
were  placed  on  the  table,  to  punish  the  Scottish  rebels.” 
— Keightley’s  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  249.  ed. 
•1839. 

What  authority  is  there  for  this  statement  re- 
specting the  swans  ? AVhat  was  the  origin  and 
significance  of  the  usage  to  which  allusion  is  here 
made?  E,.  V. 

Winchester. 

Automachia. — I am  the  possessor  of  a little  book, 
some  inches  long  by  li  wide,  bound  in  green 
velvet,  entitled  Automachia,  or  the  Self -conflict  of 
a Christian,  and  dedicated 

“ TotXhe  most  noble,  vertuous,  and  learned  lady,  the 
Lady  Mary  Nevil,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Right 
Honpjurable  the  Earl  of  Dorcet,  Lord  High  Treasurer 
of  England.” 

j The  book  commences  with  an  anagram  on  the 
lady’s  name : 

“ Add  but  an  A to  Romanize  your  name 
Another  Pallas  is  your  anagram. 

Videlicet 
Maria  Nevila 
Alia  Minerva.” 

And  then  follow  some  “ Stanzes  Dedicatory,” 
-subscribed  — 

“ Most  denoted  to  your  honourable  vertues. — J.  S.” 

On  the  last  page  is 

“ London,  printed  by  Milch  Bradwood,  for  Edward 
Blount,  1607.” 

The  Automachia  is  a poem  of  188  lines,  in  heroic 
metre,  and  is  followed  by  a shorter  poem,  entitled 
“ A Comfortable  Exhortation  to  the  Christian  in 
his  Self-conflict.” 

Do  any  of  your  correspondents  know  of  the 
existence  or  authorship  of  this  little  work?  It  is 
not  in  the  British  Museum,  nor  could  the  curators 
of  the  library  there,  to  whom  it  was  shown,  make 
out  anything  about  it. 

The  discovery  of  its  authorship  might  tend  to 
throw  some  light  on  that  of  “ The  Pedlar’s  Song,” 
attributed  to  Shakspeare,  and  appearing  in  Vol.  i., 
p.23.  of  “Notes  axd  Queries.”  The  song  con- 
tains the  line  — 

“ Such  is  the  sacred  hunger  for  gold.” 


And  in  the  Automachia  I find  the  “ auri  sacra 
fames  ” described  as  — 

“ Midas’  desire,  the  miser’s  only  trust, 

The  sacred  hunger  of  Pactolian  dust.” 

A.M. 

Poa  cynosuwides. — Poa  cynosuwides,  the  sacred 
grass  of  India,  is  mentioned  in  Persoon’s  Synopsis, 
as  also  an  Egyptian  plant : does  it  appear  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments  ? Theophrastus,  quoted  in 
the  Prceparatio  Evangelica  of  Eusebius,  mentions 
the  use  of  a certain  rroa  in  the  ancient  sacrifices  of 
Egypt.  F.  Q. 

Vineyards. — Besides  those  at  Bury  St.  Edmonds 
and  Halfield,  are  there  any  other  pieces  of  land 
bearing  this  name  ? and  if  so,  when  were  they  dis- 
used for  their  original  purpose  ? Clericus, 

Martin,  Cockerell,  and  Hopkins  Families.  — Can 
any  one  give  information  respecting  the  families  of 
Martin,  Cockerell,  and  Hopkins,  in  or  near  Wi- 
venhoe,  Essex  ? Ceericds. 

Camden's  Poem  on  Marriage  of  the  Thames  and 
Isis. — I should  esteem  it  a favour  if  any  reader  of 
the  “ Notes  attd  Queries  ” would  inform  me 
where  I can  find  a Latin  poem  of  Camden’s  on  the 
“ Marriage  of  the  Thames  with  the  Isis.”  In  his 
work  styled  Britannia  (which  was  enlarged  by 
Richard  Gough,  in  3 vols.,  fol.  Lond.  1789),  in 
vol.  i.  p.  169.,  under  Surrejq  Camden  himself  quotes 
two  passages ; and  in  vol.  ii.,  under  Middlesex, 
p.  2.,  one  passage,  from  the  above-mentioned  pwem. 
1 have  in  vain  made  many  endeavours  to  find  the 
entire  poem.  I have  examined  the  original  work, 
as  well  as  all  the  translations  of  Britannia,  sive 
Florentis.simorum  Begnorum  Anglice,  etc.,  choro- 
graphica  descriptio ; Gidielmo  Camdeno,  authore, 
Londini,  1607,  folio.  AU  these  contain  the  quo- 
tations I have  specified,  but  no  more,  and  1 am 
anxious  to  see  the  whole  of  the  poem.  ^ S. 

National  Airs  of  England. — Among  the  na- 
tional gleanings  which  are  sent  to  your  journal,  I 
have  not  seen  any  that  relate  to  the  traditional 
music  of  England.  We  allow  our  airs  to  be  stolen 
on  all  sides,  and,  had  not  Mr.  Chappell  acted  the 
part  of  a detective,  might  never  have  recovered 
our  own  property.  Ireland  has  taken  “ My  Lodg- 
ing is  on  the  cold  Ground”  and  “ The  Girls  we 
leave  behind  us,”  while  Scotland  has  laid  claim  to 
all  her  own  at  least,  and  Germany  is  laying  violent 
hands  on  “ God  save  the  Queen.” 

Under  these  circumstances,  would  it  not  be  a 
good  thing,  for  those  who  have  the  power,  to  com- 
municate the  simple  air  of  any  song  which  appears 
native  to  our  country,  together  with  the  words  ? I 
fancy  that  in  this  way  we  should  gain  many  hints, 
besides  musical  ones,  highly  interesting  to  your 
readers.  ? (3.). 
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P.S.  It  has  struck  me  that  the  origin  of  the 
word  mass  may  be  found  in  the  custom,  referred 
to  in  an  early  number  of  “Notes  and  Queries,” 
of  messing  persons  together  at  dinner  in  former 
times. 

Poor  Pillgarlick. — Whence  comes  the  expres- 
sion, “ Poor  Pilgarlick,”  and  how  should  the  words 
be  spelt?  H.  P. 

Exeter. 

Inscription  on  a Portrait.  — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  explain  the  meaning  of  the  follow- 
ing inscription : — 

io  par.  pla 
vx 

placed  at  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  an  old  por- 
trait in  my  possession,  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  ? C.  Edwards. 

BurtorCs  Parliamentary  Diary.  — The  sale  of 
clergymen  for  slaves  is  alluded  to  in  vol.  iv.  of 
Burton's  Diary.  This  has  received  elucidation 
at  p.  253.  of  your  present  volume. 

Tobacconists.  — At  p.  320,  vol.  i.,  of  Burton’s 
Parliamentary  Diary  it  is  stated,  that 

“ Sir  John  Reynolds  said  he  had  numbered  the 
House,  and  there  were  at  rising  at  least  220  present, 
besides  tobacconists." 

What  and  who  were  the  persons  designated  as 
tobacconists  ? P.  T. 

“ The  Owl  is  abroad.”  — On  what  ground  is  the 
fine  base  song,  “ The  Owl  is  abroad,”  attributed 
to  Henry  Purcell  ? Dr.  Clarke  has  done  so  in  his 
well-known  selections  from  Purcell’s  works  ; and 
Mr.  G.  Hogarth,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Musical 
Drama,  speaking  of  Purcell’s  Tempest,  says  : 

“ There  is  a song  for  Caliban,  The  Owl  is  abroad,  the 
Bat  and  the  Toad,  which  one  miglit  suppose  Weber  to 
have  imagined.” 

Is  it  not  really  the  property  of  John  Christopher 
Smith,  the  friend  of  Handel  ? Amongst  the  few 
books  of  printed  music  in  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue  is  The  Tempest,  an  Opera,  composed  by 
Mr.  Smith,  in  which  is  the  base  song  in  question. 

I On  the  other  hand,  I do  not  find  it  in  Purcell’s 
j Tempest.  If,  as  I imagine,  it  belongs  to  Mr. 
Smith,  it  seems  peculiarly  hard  that  the  credit  of 
the  composition  should  be  taken  from  him,  to  be 
given  to  one  who  stands  in  no  need  of  it.  A.  E,. 

Scandal  against  Queen  Elizabeth.  ■ — The  follow- 
ing note  occurs  in  vol.  iv.  p.  1.35.  of  Burton’s 
Parliamentary  Diary:— 

“Osborn, — see  his  works  (1673),  p.  442,  — says, 
‘ Queen  Elizabeth  had  a son,  bred  in  the  state  of 
Venice,  and  a daughter,  I know  not  where  or  when  ; ’ 
with  other  strange  tales  that  went  on  her  I neglect  to 


insert,  as  fitter  for  a romance  than  to  mingle  with  so 
much  truth  and  integrity  as  I profes.s.” 

Is  this  rumour  any  where  else  alluded  to  ? and 
if  so,  upon  what  foundation  ? P.  T. 

Letters  of  Horning. — What  is  the  meaning  of 
“ letters  of  horning,”  a term  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  met  with  in  documents  drawn  up  by  nota- 
ries ? And,  a.  propos,  why  should  “ notaries  pub- 
lic,” with  regard  to  the  noun  and  adjective,  con- 
tinue to  place  the  cart  before  the  horse  ? 

Manleius. 

Cromwell  Poisoned. — At  p.  516.  vol.  ii.  of  Bur- 
ton’s Parliamentary  Diary  it  is  stated,  in  a note 
upon  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  that  his  body 
exhibited  certain  appearances  “ owing  to  the  dis- 
ease of  which  the  Protector  died,  which,  by  the  by, 
appeared  to  be  that  of  poison.”  The  words, 
“ Prestwich’s  MS.”  are  attached  to  this  note.  Is 
there  any  other  authority  for  this  statement  ? 

P.  T. 


EcpIieS. 

COIXAR  OP  SS. 

(Vol.  ii.,  pp.  89.  194.  248.  280.  330.  362.) 

The  dispute  about  the  Collar  of  SS.,  between 
Mr.  J.  Gough  Nichols  and  Armigbr,  is,  as  Sir 
Lucius  O’Trigger  would  say,  “ a mighty  pretty 
quarrel  as  it  stands ; ” but  I have  seen  no  mention 
by  either  writer  of  “ the  red  sindon  ” for  the 
chamber  of  Queen  Philippa,  “ beaten  throughout 
with  the  letter  S in  gold  leaf ; ” or  the  throne  of 
Henry  V.  powdered  with  the  letter  S,  in  an  illu- 
minated MS.  of  his  time,  in  Bennet  College  Li- 
brary, Cambridge.  I fancy  there  will  be  some 
difficulty  in  reconciling  these  two  examples  with 
the  theory  of  either  of  the  disputants.  When 
Armiger  alludes  to  the  monument  of  Matilda 
Fitzwalter,  “ who  lived  in  the  reign  of  King 
J ohn,”  I presume  he  is  aware  that  the  effigy  is  not 
of  that  period.  I do  not  think  any  of  the  seekers 
of  this  hidden  signification  can  be  said  to  be  even 
uiarm  yet,  much  less  to  burn.  J.  R.  Blanche. 

Collar  of  SS.  — As  I conceive  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  Collar  by  your  correspondent  C. 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  330.)  is  not  strictly  correct,  I forward 
you  drawings  of  two  examples  : No.  1.  from  the 
monument  of  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  (and  which 
is  the  general  type) ; No.  2.  from  that  of  the 
husband  of  Margaret  Holand,  Countess  of  Somer- 
set (Gough’s  Funeral  Monuments).  The  latter 
example  might  have  been  called  a Collar  of  8,8, 
were  it  not  that  that  name  is  less  euphonious  than 
SS.  The  collar  was  worn  by  several  ladies.  (See 
the  work  above  quoted.)  B.  W. 

[The  figures  in  the  example  No.  1.  forwarded  by 
B.  W.  cannot  possibly  have  been  intended  for  any- 
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thing  but  SS. ; -virhile,  on  the  other  hand,  those  in 
No.  2.,  as  he  rightly  observes,  are  more  like  figures  8,8, 
than  the  letters  SS.] 

While  the  origin  of  the  Collar  of  Esses  is  in- 
structively occupying  your  correspondents,  allow 
me  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  enclosed  para- 
graph extracted  from  the  Morning  Post  of  the 
18th  instant,  from  which  it  appears  that  Lord 
Denman’s  collar  has  been  “obtained”  (Qy.  by 
purchase?)  by  the  corporation  of  Derby  for  the 
future  use  of  their  mayor.  I wish  to  know,  can  a 
Quo  warranto  issue  to  the  said  mayor  for  the 
assumption  of  this  badge  ? and  if  not,  in  whom 
does  the  power  reside  of  correcting  this  abuse,  if 
such  it  be  ? 

“ The  Gold  Chain  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 

England On  Wednesday  week,  at  a meeting  of  the 

corporation  of  Derby,  the  mayor  stated  that  the  chain 
ha  then  had  the  honour  to  wear  was  the  one  worn  by 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  that  it  had 
been  obtained  from  Lord  Denman  by  the  corporation 
for  all  future  chief  magistrates  of  the  borough.  We 
understand  the  corporation  obtained  the  chain  upon 
the  same  terms  as  it  would  have  been  transferred  to 
Lord  Campbell,  if  his  lordship  had  taken  to  it  from  his 
noble  predecessor.” — ( Quoted  from  Nottingham  Journal, 
in  Morning  Post,  18th  Oct.  1850.) 

E.  S.  Q. 

The  inclosed  paragraph,  extracted  from  the 
Morning  Post  of  last  Saturday  completes  the  his- 
tory of  the  municipal  collar  of  the  corporation  of 
Derby,  concerning  which  I recently  proposed 
a Query.  The  right  to  purchase  does  not,  how- 
ever, establish  the  right  to  wear  such  a deco- 
ration. 

“ The  Insignia  of  Mayoraltv.-,—  Considerable  ex- 
citement prevails  just  now  in  many  municipal  corpo- 
rations respecting  the  insignia  of  mayoralty.  At  Derby 
the  mayor  has  recently  obtained  the  gold  chain  worn 
by  Lord  Denman  when  Lord  Chief  Justice.  In  re- 
ference to  a question  whether  or  not  the  chain  was  a 
present,  a correspondent  of  the  Derby  Mercury  says, 

‘ I am  sorry  to  admit,  it  was  a bargain  ; it  cost  100/., 
and  is  paid  for.  The  chain  is  the  property  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  will  grace  the  neck  of  every  succeeding 
mayor.  The  robes  did  not  accompany  the  chain  ; they 
are  bran  new,  gay  in  colour,  a good  cut,  and  liang  well ; 
they  are  private  property,  consequently  not  neeessardy 
transferable.  Every  mayor  will  have  the  privilege  of 
choosing  the  shape  and  colour  of  his  official  vestment, 
and  can  retain  or  dispose  of  it  as  he  may  deem  proper. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  robes  should  be  the  property 
of  the  corporation,  but  a difficulty  arose,  from  the  fact, 
that  mayors  differ  as  much  in  their  bodies  as  they  do 
in  their  minds,  so  that  one  measure  would  not  conve- 
niently fit  all.  Economically  speaking,  the  suggestion 
was  a valuable  one,  but  the  physical  difficulty  was  in- 
surmountable. It  has  been  hinted  that  a wardrobe  of 
habiliments  for  different  sized  mayors  might  be  kept 
on  hand  at  the  Town-Hall,  but  as  the  cost  would  be 
great,  and  the  arrangement  would  partake  too  much 


of  the  customary  preparation  for  a fancy  ball  or  mas- 
querade, it  was  thought  objectionable.  The  Liberal 
corporation  have,  therefore,  very  properly  resolved  on 
throwing  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Free  Trade,  and  it 
is  their  determination  to  enable  all  mayors,  in  the 
selection  of  their  vestures,  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market 
and  sell  in  the  dearest.’” — Morning  Post,  Oct.  26. 
1850. 

E.  S.  Q. 

As  I was  tlie  first  to  open  the  fire  on  tlie  very 
puzzling  subject  of  the  SS.  Collar,  which  has  led 
to  more  pleasant  and  profitable,  though  warm  dis- 
cussion, than  ever  any  person  could  have  expected, 
it  seems  now  to  be  time  for  some  one  to  step  for- 
ward as  a moderator ; and  if  I be  allowed  to 
do  so,  it  will  be  to  endeavour  to  check  the  almost 
uncourleous  way  in  which  our  Armig^b  friend  has 
taken  up  the  gauntlet  on  the  question. 

If,  Sir,  you  admit  severe  and  sneering  criticism, 
it  will,  it  may  be  feared,  tend  very  considerably 
to  mar  the  influence  and  advantage  to  be  drawn 
froin  your  useful  pages,  which  are  intended,  I 
conceive,  for  calm,  friendly  and  courteous  inter- 
change of  useful  information.  Without  vituperat- 
ing the  lucubrations  of  Mr.  John  Gough  Hichols, 
or  sneering  at  those  who  “ pin  faith  on  his  dicta,” 
which  have  much  merit  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  363.),  it  would 
be  surely  possible  for  Abmiger  to  advance  his 
own  views  with  good  temper  and  friendly  feeling. 

I have  also  a word  to  say  to  Mr.  Nichous  on 
his  remarks  on  Mb.  Ellacombe’s  view.  He  im- 
putes to  Mb.  E.  ignorance  of  the  “real  formation 
of  the  collar.”  He  could  only  mean  that  the  S 
hook  or  link  gave  the  idea  of  such  an  ornamental 
chain ; and  I believe  he  is  correct : which  orna- 
ment the  taste  of  the  workman  would  adopt  and 
fashion  as  we  now  have  it,  with  the  insertion  of 
another  link  both  for  the  comfort  of  the  wearer, 
and  for  variety  in  the  construction. 

A series  of  SSes  (SSS)  by  themselves  would 
certainly  be  a galling  badge,  whatever  honour 
might  be  considered  to  be  conferred  with  it. 

B.  (original), 

in  future  SS.,  as  my  initial  has  been  usurped 
bj’  some  unknown  friend. 

Oct.  30.  1850. 

Collar  of  Esses.  — I am  glad  to  see  the  interest 
shown  by  your  correspondents  upon  this  curious 
subject,  and  the  various  opinions  expressed  by 
them  as  to  the  actual  formation  of  the  collar  ; the 
signification  of  the  letter,  if  a letter  be  intended  (of 
which  I think  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt)  ; 
and  the  persons  who  were  privileged  to  wear  it. 
The  first  two  questions  will  for  ever  occasion  dis- 
cussion ; but  allow  me  to  suggest  that  one  step 
towards  the  solution  of  the  third,  would  be  a 
collection  in  your  pages  of  the  names  of  those 
persons  who,  either  on  their  monumental  effigies 
or  brasses,  or  in  their  portraits  or  otherwise,  are 
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represented  as  wearing  that  ornament ; together 
■with  a short  statement  of  the  position  held  by  each 
of  these  individuals  in  the  court  of  the  then  reign- 
ing monarch,  seeming  to  warrant  the  assumption. 
Some  notices  of  this  sort  have  been  already  given, 
and  your  antiquarian  correspondents  will  readily 
supply  others  ; so  that  in  a little  time  you  will 
have  obtained  such  a list  as  will  greatly  assist  the 
inquiry.  It  may  serve  as  a commencement  if  I 
refer  to  the  atchievement  of  Thomas  Mowbray, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  a 
representation  of  which  is  given  in  Arcli(Bologia, 
vol.  xxix.  p.  387.,  where  the  Collar  of  Esses  is 
introduced  in  a very  peculiar  manner. 

Edward  Foss. 

[As  we  think  the  origin  and  probable  meaning  of 
the  Collar  of  Esses  have  now  been  discussed  as  far  as 
they  can  be  with  advantage  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  we  propose  to  adopt  Mr.  Foss’s  suggestion, 
and  in  future  to  limit  our  columns  to  a record  of  such 
facts  as  he  points  out.] 


DANLEL  DE  FOE. 

Having  been  much  interested  with  Daniel  De- 
foe’s description  of  a Gravesend  Tiltboat  in  the 
year  1724,  as  recorded  by  Aepha  inVol.  ii.,  p.  209., 
I think  some  of  your  readers  may  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  “ it  may  be  a 
plain  relation  of  matter  of  fact,”  as  De  Foe  was 
engaged  in  the  business  of  brick  and  tile  making 
near  Tilbury  and  must  consequently  have  had 
frequent  occasion  to  make  the  trip  from  Gravesend 
to  London.  That  De  Foe  was  so  engaged  at 
Tilbury  we  learn  from  the  following  Proclamation 
for  his  apprehension,  taken  from  the  London  Ga- 
zette, dated  St.  James’s,  January  10,  1702-3  : — 

“ Whereas  Daniel  de  Foe,  alias  Fooe,  is  charged 
with  writing  a scandalous  and  seditious  pamphlet,  en- 
titled The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters.  He  is  a 
middled  siz’d  spare  man,  about  forty  years  old,  of  a 
brown  complexion,  and  dark  brown-coloured  hair, 
but  wears  a wig  ; a hooked  nose,  a sharp  chin,  grey 
eyes,  and  a large  mole  near  his  mouth  ; was  born  in 
London,  and,  for  many  years  an  hose-factor  in  Free- 
man’s Yard,  Cornhill,  and  is  now  owner  of  the  brick  and 
pantile  works  near  Tilbury  Fort,  in  Essex.  Whoever 


* Traces  of  these  tile-works  are  still  discoverable 
in  a field  some  three  or  four  hundred  yards  on  the 
London  side  of  Tilbury. 

[Wilson,  in  his  Life  of  Defoe,  vol.  1.  pp.  228.  et  seq., 
gives  some  interesting  particulars  of  Defoe’s  share  in 
these  pantile  works,  and  of  his  losses  in  connexion 
with  them.  Pantiles  had  been  hitherto  a Dutch 
manufacture,  and  brought  in  large  quantities  into 
England  ; the  works  at  Tilbury  were  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  superseding  the  necessity  for  such  im- 
portation, and  providing  a new  channel  for  the  employ- 
ment of  labour Ed.] 


shall  discover  the  said  Daniel  de  Foe  to  one  of  Her 
Majesty’s  principal  secretaries  of  state,  or  any  one  of 
Her  Majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace,  so  as  he  may  be 
apprehended,  shall  have  a reward  of  fifty  pounds,  which 
Her  Majesty  has  ordered  immediately  to  be  paid  on 
such  discovery.” 

He  soon  gave  himself  up  ; and  having  been  tried, 
he  stood  in  the  pillory  with  great  fortitude : for 
soon  after  he  published  his  poem,  entitled  A Hymn 
to  the  Pillory,  in  which  are  the  following  singular 
lines ; — 

“ Men  that  are  men,  in  thee  can  feel  no  pain. 

And  all  thy  insignificants  disdain  ; 

Contempt,  that  false  new  word  for  shame. 

Is,  without  crime,  an  empty  name; 

A shadow  to  amuse  mankind. 

But  never  frights  the  wise  or  well  fix’d  mind — 
Virtue  despises  human  scorn. 

And  scandals  innocence  adorn.” 

Referring  to  a design  of  putting  the  learned 
Selden  into  the'  pillory  for  his  History  of  Tithes, 
he  says  smartly  : — 

“^Even  the  learned  Selden  saw 
A prospect  of  thee  thro’  the  law  ; 

He  had  thy  lofty  pinnacles  in  view. 

But  so  much  honour  never  was  thy  due. 

Had  the  great  Selden  triumph’d  on  thy  stage, 
Selden,  the  honour  of  his  age. 

No  man  would  ever  shun  thee  more. 

Or  grudge  to  .stand  where  Selden  stood  before.” 

This  original  poem  ends  with  these  remarkable 
lines,  referring  to  himself : 

“ Tell  them,  the  men  that  placed  him  here. 

Are  scandals  to  the  times. 

Are  at  a loss  to  find  his  guilt. 

And  can’t  commit  his  crimes.” 

De  Foe,  however,  was  afterwards  received  into 
favour  without  any  concessions  on  his  jiart,  and 
proceeded  straight  onwards  in  the  discharge  of 
what  he  deemed  to  be  his  duty  to  mankind.  He 
certainly  was  an  extraordinary  man  for  disinter- 
estedness, perseverance,  and  industry. 

W.  Ceaftee. 

Gravesend. 


“ANTIQEITAS  SA3CULI  JUVENTUS  MUNDI.” 

(Vol.  ii.,  pp.  218.  350.) 

T.  J.  and  his  Dublin  friend  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  350.), 
appear  to  refer,  one  to  the  Latin  version,  the  other 
to  the  original  English  text  of  Lord  Bacon’s  In- 
stauration;  and,  oddly  enough,  the  inference  to 
which  either  points,  as  a reason  for  disbelieving  in 
the  previous  existence  of  the  phrase  “ Antiquitas  ” 
&c.,  extends  not  to  the  authority  consulted  by  the 
other.  Thus,  the  circumstance  of  “ ordine  retro- 
grado"  being  printed  also  in  Italics,  is  true  only  in 
respect  of  the  English  text ; while,  on  the  other 
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hand,  “ ut  vere  dicamus”  is  an  expression  to  be 
found  only  in  the  Latin. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  originality 
of  the  phrase  “ Antiquitas  sseculi  juveutus  mundi  ” 
is,  after  all,  worth  speculating  upon.  In  the  sense 
in  which  Lord  Bacon  used  it,  it  is  rather  a naked 
truism  than  afwise  aphorism.  It  does  not  even 
necessarily  convey  the  intended  meaning  ; nor,  if 
unaccompanied  by  an  explanation,  would  it  be  safe 
from  a widely  different  interpretation.  A previous 
correspondent  of  “ Notes  and  Quekies”  had 
termed  it  “ this  fine  aphoristic  expression  ; ” and 
yet,  when  Lord  Bacon  himself  expands  the  thought 
intoTan  aphorism,  he  does  so  without  recurring  to 
the  phrase  in  question,  which  is  a tolerably  fair 
proof  that  he  did  not  look  upon  it  as  a peculiarly 
happy  one.  (Novum  Organum,  lib.  1.,  Aphorismus 

LXXXIV.) 

T.  J.  infers  that  if  the  phrase  were  a quotation  it 
would  have  been  preceded  by  “ut  dictum  est” 
rather  than  by  “ ut  dicamus”  ■ — but  even  if  it  had 
been  introduced  by  the  first  of  these  forms,  it  does 
not  appear  that  it  would  thereby  have  been  proved 
to  be  a quotation  ; because  there  are  instances 
wherein  Lord  Bacon  directly  refers  to  the  source 
from  which  he  professes  to  quote,  and  yet  prefers 
to  give  the  purport  in  his  own  words  rather  than 
in  those  of  his  author.  Thus,  in  citing  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  and  familiar  passages  of  Lucretius, 
he  introduces  it  by  the  prefix,  “Poeta  elegantissime 
dixit.”  And  yet  what  follows,  although  printed  in 
italics  with  every  appearance  of  strict  quotation,  is 
not  the  language  of  Lucretius,  but  a common- 
place prose  version  of  its  substance.  (Sermones 
Fideles,  De  Veritate.) 

With  reference  to  Lord  Bacon’s  works,  there  are 
two  Queries  which  I wish  to  ask. 

T.  J.’s  friend  mentions  a rare  translation  into 
English  by  Gilbert  Wats,  Oxford,  as  existing  in 
Primate  Marsh’s  library.  Query,  Of  what  is  it  a 
translation  ? 

In  Lord  Bacon’s  life,  by  William  Eawley,  it  is 
stated  that  his  lordship  was  born  in  a house  “ infra 
plateam  dictum  Le  Strand  juxta  Londinum.” 

Query,  Was  the  Strand  ever  known  as  Le  Strand, 
similarly  to  Adwick-fc-s^rert  in  Yorkshire  ? 

A.  E.  B. 


Mrplteg  to  ^tnar  CEtigrfcg. 

Sir  Gammer  Vans  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  89.  280.).- — 
The  story  related  by  S.  G.  is  the  same  that  1 in- 
quired after,  and  I admire  the  accuracy  of  his 
memory,  for  bis  version  is,  for  the  greater  part, 
literally  the  same  that  I heard  in  Ireland  sixty 
years  ago.  A few  passages,  as  that  about  hipper 
switches,  I do  not  recollect ; and  one  or  two  that  I 
remember  are  wanting  — the  one,  that  the  narrator 
was  received  in  “ a little  oak  parlour”  of,  I forget 


what,  diflTerent  character ; the  other,  that  Sir 
Gammer’s  “ mother,”  or  “ aunt,  was  a justice  of 
peace,  and  his  sister  a captain  of  horse.”  I find 
that  Goldsmith’s  allusion  is  to  this  last  passage, 
with  some  variation.  Tony  Lumpkin  tells  Mar- 
low that  Hardcastle  will  endeavour  to  persuade 
him  that  “ his  mother  was  an  alderman  and  his 
aunt  a justice  of  peace.”  (She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
A.  i.  suh  fine.)  I have  not  been  able  to  find  the 
allusion  in  Swift ; nor  can  I see  how  it  could  have 
been  a political  satire.  It  seems  rather  to  be  a 
mere  tissue  of  incongruities  and  contradictions — • 
of  Irish  bulls,  in  short,  woven  into  a narrative  to 
make  folks  laugh ; and  it  is  much  of  the  same 
character  as  many  other  pieces  of  ingenious  non- 
sense with  which  Swift  and  Sheridan  used  to  amuse 
each  other.  C. 

Sir  Gammer  Vans.— This  worthy  is  mentioned  in 
that  curious  little  chap-book,  A Strange  and  Won- 
derful Relation  of  the  Old  Woman  that  was  drowned 
at  Ratcliff  Highway,  in  two  parts.  I now  quote 
the  passage  from  a copy  of  the  genuine  Aldermary 
churchyard  edition  : 

“ At  last  I arrived  at  Sir  John  Vang’s  house.  ’Tis 
a little  house  entirely  alone,  encompassed  about  with 
forty  or  fifty  houses,  having  a brick  wall  made  of  flint 
stone  round  about  it.  So  knocking  at  the  door,  Gam- 
mer Vangs,  said  I,  is  Sir  John  Vangs  within?  Walk 
in,  said  she,  and  you  shall  see  him  in  the  little,  great, 
round,  three  square  parlour.  This  Gammer  Vangs 
had  a little  old  woman  her  son.  Her  mother  was  a 
churchwarden  of  a large  troop  of  horse,  and  her  grand- 
mother was  a Justice  of  the  Peace;  but  when  I came 
into  the  said  great,  little,  square,  round,  three  corner’d 
parlour,  I could  not  see  Sir  John  Vangs,  for  he  was  a 
giant.  But  I espied  abundance  of  nice  wicker  bottles. 
And  just  as  I was  going  out  he  cailed  to  me  and  asked 
me  what  I would  have  ? So  looking  back  I espied  him 
just  creeping  out  of  a wicker  bottle.  It  seems  by  his 
profession  he  was  a wicker  bottle  maker.  And  after 
he  had  made  them,  he  crept  out  at  the  stopper  holes.” 

There  are  two  notes  worth  recording  with  re- 
spect to  this  curious  medley,  which  is  obviously 
a modern  version  of  a much  older  composition. 
Query,  is  any  older  edition  known  ? 

1.  That  the  wood-cut  on  the  title  page,  which 
has  been  re-engraved  for  Mr.  Halliwell’s  Notices 
of  Fugitive  Tracts  and  Chap-books,  printed  for 
the  Percy  Society,  is  one  of  the  few  representations 
we  have  of  the  old  Ducking  Stool. 

2.  That  it  is  said  that  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kerrich, 
the  well-known  librarian  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  could  repeat  by  heart  the  whole  of  the 
eight  and  forty  pages  of  this  strange  gallimawfrey. 

W.  J.  Thoms. 

Hipper  switches  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  280.).— I saw  a story 
which  was  copied  into  the  Examiner  of  Oct.  5. 
from  “ Notes  and  Queries,”  entitled  “ Sir  Gam- 
mer Vans.”  The  correspondent  who  has  furnished 
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you  with  the  tale  says  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  “ hipper  switches.”  Now  hipper  is  a 
word  applied  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  a de- 
scription of  osiers  used  in  coarse  basket  making, 
and  which  were  very  likely  things  to  be  bound  up 
into  switches.  A field  in  which  they  grow,  near 
the  water  side,  is  called  a “ hipper-holm.”  There 
is  a station  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  rail- 
way, which  takes  its  name  from  such  a meadow. 
My  nurse,  a Cornwall  woman,  tells  me  hipper 
withies  fetch  a higher  price  than  common  withies 
in  her  country.  E.  C.  G. 

Lancaster. 

Cat  and  Bagpipes  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  266-). — A public- 
house  of  considerable  notoriety,  with  this  sign, 
existed  long  at  the  corner  of  Downing  Street, 
next  to  King  Street.  It  was  also  used  as  a chop- 
house,  and  frequented  by  many  of  those  connected 
with  the  public  offices  in  the  neighbourhood. 

An  old  friend  told  me  that  many  years  ago  he 
met  George  Rose,  — so  well  known  in  after  life  as 
the  friend  of  Pitt,  clerk  of  the  Parliament,  secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  &c.,  and  executor  of  the 
Earl  of  Marchmont,  — then  a bashful  young  man, 
at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes. 

I may  mention  that  George  Rose  was  one  of  the 
few  instances  which  I have  met  with,  where  a 
Scotsman  had  freed  himself  from  the  peculiarities 
of  the  speech  of  his  country.  Sir  William  Grant 
was  another.  Frank  Horner  was  a third.  I never 
knew  another.  R. 

Forlot,  Firlot,  or  Furlet  (Vol.  i.,  p.  371.). — It 
may  be  interesting  to  your  correspondent  J.  S. 
to  be  informed  that  there  is  a measure  of  capacity 
in  universal  use  in  this  part  of  India  called  a fara 
or  fwa,  which  is  identical  in  shape,  and,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  judged  by  the  eye,  in  size,  with  the 
Scottish  furlet.  The  fura  is  divided  into  sixteen 
pili/s,  a small  measure  in  universal  use  here ; in 
like  manner  as  the  furlet  is  divided  into  sixteen 
lipys,  which  measure  was,  and  I presume  still  is,  in 
general  use  throughout  Scotland.  A friend  in- 
forms me  that,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  the  common 
pronunciation  of  the  word  furlet  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  word  fura  here  by  the  Mah- 
rattas.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  such  changes  as  that  from  pily 
to  lipy  take  place  per  metathesem. 

Now,  an  interesting  subject  of  investigation, 
supposing  the  coincidence  above  noticed  not  to  be 
an  accidental  one,  would  be  to  trace  the  links  of 
connexion  between  these  words;  and  in  this,  some 
of  your  German  readers  may  be  enabled  to  afford 
valuable  aid. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  same  article  being  in 
use  in  widely  distant  localities,  I may  mention  that 
on  returning  to  England  from  a voyage  to  China, 
I brought  with  me  a Chinese  abacus  or  swanpan,  the 

instrument  in  general  use  among  the  Chinese  for 
performing  the  ordinary  computations  of  addition, 
subtraction,  &c.,  thinking  it  a grand  article  of 
curiosity,  particularly  in  a remote  seaport  town  on 
the  east  coast,  with  which  to  astonish  the  natives. 
But  what  was  my  chagrin  when  I was  informed 
by  an  honest  Baltic  skipper,  that  to  him,  at  least, 
the  instrument  was  no  rarity  at  all;  that  he  had 
seen  them  used  hundreds  of  times  for  the  same 
purposes  at  various  ports  in  the  Baltic  ; and  that, 
moreover,  he  had  one  of  them  in  his  home  at  that 
very  time,  which  he  forthwith  produced.  J.  Sh. 

Bombay. 

Sitting  during  the  Lessons  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  246.).  — 
The  rubric  directing  the  people  to  stand  while 
the  Gospel  is  read  in  the  Communion  service,  was 
first  inserted  in  the  Scotch  Common  Prayer  Book, 
A.  D.  1637.  The  ancient  and  more  reverential 
practice  of  standing  whenever  any  portion  of  God’s 
word  is  read,  had  not  fallen  into  entire  disuse  as 
late  as  1686,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
extract  from  The  Life  of  Bishop  Wilson,  by  Crutt- 
well,  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of  his  works.  It 
occurs  (p.  4.)  under  certain  heads  of  advice  given 
to  that  holy  bishop,  at  the  time  he  was  ordained 
deacon,  by  his  much-esteemed  friend.  Archdeacon 
Hewetson : — 

“ Never  to  miss  the  church’s  public  devotions  twice 
a day,  when  unavoidable  business,  or  want  of  health, 
or  of  a church  (as  in  travelling),  does  not  hinder.  In 
church  to  behave  himself  also  very  reverently  ; nor  ever 
turn  his  back  upon  the  altar  in  service  time,  nor  on 
the  minister,  when  it  can  be  avoided  ; to  stand  at  the 
lessons  and  epistle  as  well  as  at  the  gospel,  and  especially 
when  a psalm  is  sung : to  bow  reverently  at  the  name 
of  Jesus  whenever  it  is  mentioned  in  any  of  the  church’s 
offices ; to  turn  towards  the  east  when  the  Gloria 
Patri  and  the  creeds  are  rehearsing ; and  to  make 
obeisance  at  coming  into,  and  going  out  of  the  church, 
and  at  going  up  to,  and  coming  down  from,  the  altar  ; 
are  all  ancient,  commendable,  and  devout  usages,  and 
which  thousands  of  good  people  of  our  Church  practise 
at  this  day,  and  amongst  them,  if  he  deserves  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  them,  Thomas  Wilson’s  dear  friend.” 

J.  Y. 

Ploxton. 

Engelmann' s Bibliotheca  Auctor.  Class.  (Vol.  ii., 
pp.  296.  312.  328.). — “ I hereby  attest  that  the 
English  titles  to  my  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Clas- 
sicorum  were  not  printed  without  my  knowledge 
or  wish,  but  by  myself  for  my  customers  in 
England.  W,  Engelmann.” 

Leipzig,  Oct.  25.  1850. 

I also  enclose  the  original,  for  the  benefit  of 
Me.  De  Morgan,  if  he  is  not  satisfied. 

Another  Foreign  Bookseller. 

News  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  81.).  — Much  wit  and  inge- 
nuity have  been  wasted  on  this  word.  It  seems 
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clear,  however,  that  its  origin  is  Dutch  or  German, 

and  probably  Flemish,  like  the  “ mew’s  book,”  so 
frequently  occurring  in  the  correspondence  of  the 

seventeenth  century. 

Look  into  that  valuable  German,  French,  and 
Latin  dictionary  of  the  Elzeviers,  Amst.  1664, 
where  you  will  find  “ News,  F.  une  novelle ; 
Lat.  nova,  novorum.”  Then  follow  “ Etwas 
newes,  quelqus  chose  de  nouveau ; Aliquid  novi 
and  “ Was  newes,  quelies  nouvelles  ; ” or,  more 
accurately,  “ Quid  novi ; quoi  de  nouveau  P ” 
The  inference  is  forced  upon  us  that,  daring  the 
Flemish  wars,  in  which  the  Sidneys  and  a long 
catalogue  of  noble  English  volunteers  distin- 
guished themselves,  the  thing  and  the  term  were 
imported  hither. 

Agreeably  to  so  natural  a presumption,  the 
Holl-andish  “ Nieuws”  occurs,  as  a neuter  substan- 
tive, in  the  sense  of  “ niewe  tijding,”  or  “ nouvelles, " 
and,  of  course,  the  English  “ news,”  as  perfect  as 
can  be  wished.  It  is  true  that  the  “Nieuws-Boek” 
now  circulates  under  the  modest  name  of  “Nieuws- 
Fapiereti,”  or  of  “ Nieuws-Verteller but,  to  con- 
■ vince  readers  wise  enough  not  to  expect  in  such 
matters  as  these  a geometrical  demonstration,  what 
is  here  humbly  stated  might  suffice.  G.  M. 

Guernsey. 

.Derivation  of  Orchard, — What  is  the  derivation 
of  orchard  ? Is  the  last  syllable  “ yard,”  as  in 
vineyard,  rickyard  ? If  so,  what  is  “ orch  ?”  By 
■the  way,  is  the  provincial  word  “ hag-gard  ” hay- 
yard  ? H.  A.  B. 

[Orchard  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ort  geard,  or  wyrt 
geard ; the  final  syllable  yard  or  yard,  in  the  words 
cited  by  our  correspondent,  being  the  modern  form  of 
ike  A.-S.  geard, j 


iKtiSrellanfCttS. 

tfOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SAI.ES,  GATAI.OGUES,  ETC. 

Were  Ansehar,  a Story  of  the  North,  a mere  work  of 
fiction,  we  should  not  think  of  recording  its  appearance 
in  our  column's.  But  it  has  other  claims  to  our  notice 
and  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Based  on  the  life  of 
Ansehar  the  monk  of  Corbey,  by  Rembert,  bis  suc- 
cessor in  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Hamburgh,  — • a bio- 
graphy which  the  writer  of  the  work  before  us  describes 
as  one  of  the  most  important  documents  we  possess  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  early  history,  manners,  and  re- 
ligion of  the  races  of  Northern  Europe,— Mr.  King  has 
■produced  a narrative  of  considerable  interest,  abounding 
in  curious  pictures  of  the  social  condition  of  the  Swedish 
people  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century.  But  Mr. 
King’s  pleasing  story  has  also  this  additional  merit,  that 
while  his  learning  and  seho'larlike  acquirements  have 
enabled  him  to  illustrate  the  early  history,  religion, 
customs,  and  superstitions  of  the  North  in  a most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  manner,  he  has  so  done  this, 
as  at  the  same  time  to  throw  much  curious  light  on 
many  of  our  own  old-world  customs,  popular  ob- 
servances, and  folk-lore. 
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Such  of  our  clerical  readers  as  may  be  anxious  to 
introduce  cheap  maps  into  tlie  schools  under  their 
superintendence,  will  thank  us  for  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  the  series  of  Penny  Maps  (twopence  each  with 
the  boundaries  coloured),  now  publishing  by  Messrs. 
Chapman  and  Hall.  That  they  have  been  constructed 
and  engraved  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowry,  Is  a sufficient 
guarantee  for  their  accuracy. 

We  have  received  a copy  of  Mr.  Walker’s  engraving 
from  Mr.  Doyle’s  picture  of  Caxton  submitting  his  proof- 
sheet  to  John  Esteney,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  in  1477. 
The  subject  — and  what  can  be  of  greater  interest  to 
us  than  the  great  event  it  commemorates,  the  vast  social 
change  it  has  wrought  — has  been  very  ably  treated  by 
the  artist,  and  very  successfully  rendered  by  the  en- 
graver. The  calm  dignity  of  the  patriotic  mercer, 
Master  William  Caxton,  as  he  watches  the  countenance 
of  the  abbot,  who  is  examining  with  astonishment  tills 
first  specimen  of  the  new  art,  contrasts  well  with  the 
expression  of  pride  exhibited  by  Earl  Rivers  at  the 
success  of  Ills  protege,  on  whose  shoulder  he  rests  his 
hand  with  an  air  half-patronizing,  half-familiar,  and 
with  Wynkyn  de  Worde  at  the  ease  behind,  constitute 
altogether  a picture  which  tells  its  story  well  and 
effectually,  and  furnishes  a Caxton  Memorial  which  will 
doubtless  be  very  acceptable  to  all  those  who  remember, 
with  the  gratitude  due  to  him,  the  many  precious 
volumes  with  which  the  learning  of  Caxton,  no  less 
than  his  mechanical  genius,  enriched  the  literature  of 
England. 

Messrs.  Sothehy  and  Wilkinson  will  sell  on  Monday 
next,  and  the  two  following  days,  an  interesting  Collec- 
tion of  engraved  British  Portraits,  the  property  of  the 
late  Mr.  Dodd,  the  author  of  the  Connoisseur's  Eeper- 
torinm.  We  may  specify  one  lot  as  very  interesting 
to  lovers  of  illustrated  works,  viz.  a copy  of  Robert 
Sraythe’s  History  of  the  Charter  House,  with  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  sheets  of  prints  illustrative  of  the 
printed  text. 

We  have  received  the  following  Catalogues : — 
Bernard  Quaritch’s  (16.  Castle  Street,  Leicester 
Square)  Catalogue,  No.  20.,  of  Books  in  European 
Languages,  Dialects,  Classics,  &o.  ; John  Petheram’s 
(94.  High  Holborn)  Catalogue,  Part  CXVII.,  No.  11 
for  1850,  of  Old  and  New  Books  ; John  Miller’s  (48. 
Chandos  Street)  Catalogue,  No.  IS.  for  1850,  of  Books 
Old  and  New. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Berrington’s  MiscEtLANEOcs  DISSERTATIONS,  Historical,  Criti- 
cal, and  Moral.  8vo.  175i. 

Haksenet’s  Declaration  of  Popish  Impostures.  1G03  or  1605. 
Mayer’s  Historia  Diaboli. 

Andrewe’s  Continuation  of  Henry’s  Great  Britain.  2 vols. 

8vo. 

Odd  Volumes. 

Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.,  12  vols.  8vo.  1815.  Vol.  X. 
James’  Naval  History,  4 vols.  Vol.  I'V. 

Dbyden’s  Works,  by  Scott.  1808.  Large  paper.  Vols.  II., 
IV.,  VI. 

***  Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free, 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bell,  Publisher  of  “NOTF.SAND 
QUERIES,”  186.  Fleet  Street. 


Nov.  9.  1850.] 
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iSoticc^  to  (Corrc^poiiirent^. 

H.  A.  B.  The  superstition  respecting  the  numher 
thirteen  in  company  most  probably  arose  from  the  Paschal 
Supper.  See  Ellis’  Brand,  ill.,  p.  143.  ed.  1841. 

E.  M.  (Darlington)  is  thanked  for  his  kind  suggestion, 
which  will  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

F.  G.  (Edinburgh)  will  find,  upon  reference  to  Vol.  ii., 
p.  120.,  that  the  charade  given  in  Vol.  ii.,  p.  158.  had 
been  answered  in  anticipation. 

As  we  again  propose  this  week  to  circulate  a large 
number  of  copies  of  “ Notes  and  Queuies,”  among 
members  of  the  different  provincial  Literary  Institutions, 
we  venture,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  objects  for 
which  our  paper  was  instituted,  to  repeat  the  following 
passage  from  our  5‘2?id  Kumber  ; — 

It  is  obvious  that  the  use  of  a paper  like  “ Notes 
AND  Queiues”  bears  a direct  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  its  circulation.  What  it  aims  at  doing  is,  to  reach 
the  learning  which  lies  scattered  not  only  throughout 
every  part  of  our  own  country,  but  all  over  the  literary 
world,  and  to  bring  it  all  to  bear  upon  the  pursuits  of 
the  scholar  ; to  enable,  in  short,  men  of  letters  all  over 
the  world  to  give  a helping  hand  to  one  another.  To 
a certain  extent,  we  have  accomplished  this  end  Our 
last  number  contains  communications  not  only  from  all 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  from  almost  every  county 
in  England,  but  also  from  Scotland,  Ireland,  Holland, 
and  even  from  Demerara.  This  looks  well.  It  seems 
as  if  we  were  in  a fair  way  to  accomplish  our  design. 
But  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  We  have  recently 
been  told  of  whole  districts  in  England  so  benighted  as 
never  to  have  heard  of  “Notes  and  Queries; ’’and 
after  an  interesting-  question  has  been  discussed  for 
weeks  in  our  columns,  we  are  informed  of  some  one  who 
could  have  answered  it  immediately  if  he  had  seen  it. 
So  long  as  this  is  the  case  the  advantage  we  may  con- 
fer upon  literature  and  literary  men  is  necessarily  im- 
perfect. We  do  what  we  can  to  make  known  our 
existence  through  the  customary  modes  of  announce- 
ment, and  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  kind  assist- 
ance and  encouragement  we  derive  from  our  brethren 
of  the  public  press ; but  we  would  respectfully  solicit 
the  assistance  of  our  friends  upon  this  particular  point. 
Our  purpose  is  aided,  and  our  usefulness  increased  by 
every  introduction  which  can  be  given  to  our  paper, 
either  to  a Book  Club,  to  a Lending  Library,  or  to 
any  other  channel  of  circulation  amongst  persons  of 
inquiry  and  intelligence.  By  such  introductions  scho- 
lars help  themselves  as  well  as  us,  for  there  is  no  in- 
quirer throughout  the  kingdom  who  is  not  occasionally 
able  to  throw  light  upon  some  of  the  multifarious  ob- 
jects which  are  discussed  in  our  pages. 

Volume  the  First  of'‘  Notes  and  Queries,”  with  very 
copious  Index,  price  9s.  6d.  bound  in  cloth,  may  still  be 
had  by  order  of  all  Booksellers. 

The  Monthly  Part  for  October,  being  the  Fifth  of 
Vol.  II.,  also  now  ready,  price  Is.  Sd. 

Notes  and  Queries  may  be  procured  by  the  Trade  at 
noon  on  Friday  : so  that  our  country  Subscribers  ought  to 
experience  no  difficulty  in  receiving  it  regularly.  Many 
of  the  country  Booksellers  are  probably  not  yet  aware  of 
this  arrangement,  which  enables  them  to  receive  Copies  in 
their  Saturday  parcels. 


JOURNAL  FRANCAIS,  public  k Londres. 

— Le  COUKRIEU  de  I’EUROPE,  fonde  en  1840,  paraissant 
le  Samedi,  donne  dans  cliaque  numero  les  nouvelles  de  la  semaine, 
les  meilleurs  articles  de  tous  les  jonrnaux  de  Paris,  la  Semaine 
Dramatique  par  Th.  Gautier  ou  J.  Janin,  la  Revue  de  Paris  par 
Pierre  Durand,  et  reproduit  en  entier  les  romans,  nouvelles,  etc., 
en  vogue  par  les  premiers  ecrivains  de  France.  Prix  6rf. 

London  : Joseph  Thomas,  1.  Finch  Lane. 

On  the  2nd  of  December  will  be  published,  in  post  8vo., 

Gs.  cloth, 

The  antediluvian  IirSTORY,  and 

NARRATIVE  OF  THE  FLOOD  : as  set  forth  in  the 
early  portions  of  the  Book  of  Genesis ; critically  examined  and 
explained.  By  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Uendell,  of  Preston. 

Hodson,  22.  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  London. 

THE  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Just  published,  price  10s.  cloth, 

A COMPLETE  INDEX  to  the  PICTORIAL 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  ; forming  at  tlie  same  time  an 
Alphabetical  Chronology  of  all  Public  Events  and  National  Cha- 
racteristics. By  H.  C.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  the  Stale  Paper  Office. 

***  Early  applications  for  this  work  will  be  necessary,  as  only 
a limited  number  has  been  printed. 

London:  Wm.  S.  Orr  and  Co.,  Amen -corner,  Paternoster-row. 

Lite  R at U re.  — inexperienced  Writers, 

Possessors  of  Manuscripts,  Poets,  Clergymen,  Young 
Authors,  and  others  seeking  Publishers  for  their  Works,  should 
consult  the  “AUTHOR’S  PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING 
ASSISTANT.”  By  adopting  the  information  and  plan  which 
it  contains,  they  may  have  their  productions  brought  out,  whether 
pamphlets  or  expensive  volumes,  without  the  risk  of  publication, 
and  uith  every  chance  of  success. 

THE  AUTHOR’S  ASSISTANT.  7th  Edition,  price  2s.  6rf.,or 
post-free,  3s. 

Saunders  & Oxley,  Publishers,  Conduit-street,  Hanover-square. 


COLLECTION  OF  MEDIEVAL  ART  OF  MR.  GEORGE 
ISAACS. 

T3UTTICK  AND  SIMPSON,  Auctioneers  of 

i.  Literary  Property  and  Works  of  Art,  will  Sell  by  Auction 
at  their  Great  Room,  191.  Piccadilly,  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  12,  the 
well-known  and  carefully  choten  Cabinet  of  Mediseval  Art,  col- 
lected by  Mr.  George  Isaacs,  (who  is  about  to  leave  England 
for  a permanent  residence  abroad).  Some  of  the  rare  objects  in 
this  Cabinet  are  from  the  celebrated  De  Bruge  Collection,  and 
several  were  not  unimportant  items  in  the  recent  Exhibition  of 
the  Society  of  Arts.  Also  some  curious  printed  books,  and  a lew 
highly  interesting  heraldic  and  other  MSS.,  including  the  long 
lost  volume  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Dee,  and  others  from  the  Ash- 
moleaii  Collection.  Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application. 


THE  LATE  MR.  THOMAS  DODD’S  INTERESTING 
COLLECTION  OF  ENGRAVED  BRITISH  PORTRAITS, 
FRAMED  AND  GLAZED  PRINTS,  WORKS  OF  HO- 
GARTH, &c. 

ESSRS.  S.  LEIGH  SOTHEBY  and  JOHN 

WILKINSON  (Auctioneers  of  Literary  Property  and 
Works  illustrative  of  .the  Fine  Arts,)  will  Sell  by  Auction,  at 
their  House,  3.  Wellingti  n-sireet.  Strand,  on  Monday,  the  11th  day 
of  November,  1850,  and  two  following  days,  at  One  o’clock 
precisely,  in  pursuance  of  his  Will,  the  interesting  Collection  of 
Engraved  British  Portraits,  combining  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity that  have  figured  in  British  History  and  Biography;  Go- 
vernors of  the  Charter  House,  from  the  date  of  the  foundation  of 
the  estiiblishment  to  the  present  time.  Also,  an  illustrated  His- 
tory of  the  Charter  House,  in  five  imperial  folio  volumes,  contain- 
ing Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-six  Sheets  of  Prints,  illustrative 
of  the  printed  text,  and  accompanied  by  an  elaborate  MS.  Index, 
compiled  by  and  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  Illustrator  j the  pro- 
perty of  tlie  late  Mr.  Thomas  Dodd,  author  of  the  “ Connoisseur’s 
Repertorium,”  and  late  a brother  on  the  foundation  of  the 
Charter  House.  Also,  Works  of  Hogarth,  Prints,  framed  and 
glazed,  Portrait  of  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  by  Cousins,  Five  Hundred 
Impressions,  with  the  Steel  Plate.  May  be  viewed  two  days 
prior,  and  Catalogues  had  (if  in  the  country,  on  receipt  of  six 
postage  stamps). 
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OXFORD,  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


A LIST  OF  EDITIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE  IN 

ENGLISH.  By  Henry  Cotton,  D.C.L.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.  75.  6d. 

A TYPOGRAPHICAL  GAZETTEER  at- 

tempted  by  Henry  Cotton,  D.C.L.  Second  Edition.  8vo. 
12s.  6d. 

PAROCHIAL  ANTIQUITIES  attempted  in  the 

History  of  Ambrosden,  Burcester,  and  other  adjacent  parts  of 
the  Counties  of  Oxford  and  Bucks.  By  White  Kennbtt,  D.D., 
Vicar  of  Ambrosden,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  A 
new  edition  in  two  volumes,  greatly  enlarged  from  the  Author’s 
MS.  notes.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  B,  Bandinel,  D.D.  4to. 
3/.  35. 

CATALOGUS  LIBRORUM IMPRESSORUM 

BIBLIOTHECAE  BODLEIANAE  IN  ACADEMIA  OXONI- 
ENSI.  Torn!  III.  Folio.  61.  15«. 

A CATALOGUE  OF  THE  MANUSCRIPTS 

bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Oxford  by  Elias  Ashmole, 
Esq.,  M.D,,  &c.  By  W.  H.  Black.  4to.  U.  lU. 

A CATALOGUE  OF  THE  PRINTED  BOOKS 

AND  MANUSCRIPTS  bequeathed  by  Francis  Douce,  Esq., 
to  the  Bodleian  Library.  Folio,  with  Plates  plain,  IL  85. 
coloured,  21.  5s. 

CATALOGUS  CODICUM  MSS.  ORIEN- 

TALIUM  BIBLIOTHECAE  BODLEIANiE:  Pars  Prima  a 
J.  Uri.  Partis  secundee  Volumen  primum  ab  Alexandro 
Nicoll,  A.M.  Partis  secundse  Volumen  secundum,  Arabi- 
cos  complectens,  ab  E.  B.  Pusey,  S.T.B.  3 Voli.  Folio. 
4L  14s.  6d. 

CATALOGUS  MSS.  E.  D.  CLARKE,  qui  in 

Bibliotheca  Bodleiana  adservantur.  Pars  Prior,  Inseruntur 
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AITTHOBSHIP  OF  “ HENKT  VIH.” 

In  returning  to  the  question  of  the  authorship  of 
Henry  VIII.,  I am  anxious  to  remove  a miscon- 
ception under  which  Mb.  Spedding  appears  to 
labour  relative  to  the  purport  of  a remark  I made 
in  my  last  communication  to  you  (VoL  ii,,  p.  198.) 
on  this  subject.  As  we  appear  to  be  perfectly 
agreed  as  to  the  reasons  for  assigning  a consider- 
able portion  of  this  play  to  Fletcher,  and  as  upon 


this  basis  we  liave  each  worked  out  a result  that 
so  exactly  coincides  with  the  other,  I conclude 
that  Mb.  Spedding,  as  well  as  myself,  has  rested 
his  theory  solely  on  positive  grounds  ; that  is,  that 
he  imagines  there  is  strong  internal  evidence  in 
favour  of  all  that  he  ascribes  to  this  writer.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  “ third  hand”  which  he 
thought  he  detected  must  be  sought  rather  in  what 
remained  to  Shakspeare,  than  in  that  which  had 
been  already  taken  from  him.  I never  for  an  in- 
stant doubted  that  this  was  Mb.  Spedding’s  view  j 
but  the  inequality  which  I supposed  be  had  ob- 
served and  accounted  for  in  this  way,  I was  dis- 
posed to  refer  to  a mode  of  composition  that  must 
needs  have  been  troublesome  to  Shakspeare.  The 
fact  is,  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  scenes 
contributed  by  the  latter  are  more  tamely  written 
than  any  but  the  earliest  among  his  works ; and 
these,  different  as  they  are,  they  recalled  to  my 
mind.  But  I have  no  doubt  whatever  that  these 
scenes  were  all  written  about  the  same  time ; my 
feeling  being,  that  after  the  opening  Shakspeare 
ceased  to  feel  any  great  interest  in  the  work, 
Fletcher,  on  the  other  band,  would  appear  to  have 
made  a very  great  effort ; and  though  some  por- 
tions of  the  work  I ascribe  to  him  are  tedious 
and  overlaboured,  no  censure  would  weigh  very 
strongly  against  the  fact,  that  for  more  than  two 
centuries  they  have  been  applauded  as  the  work  of 
Shakspeare. 

As  to  the  circumstances  under  which  Henry  VIII. 
was  composed,  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  ques- 
tion ; and  if  I venture,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
give  the  impression  upon  my  mind,  I do  so,  re- 
serving to  myself  the  full  right  to  change  my 
opinion  whenever  I shall  have  acquired  more 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  or,  from  any  other 
motive,  shall  see  fit  to  do  it.  I consider  this  case, 
then,  as  one  of  joint  authorship  ; in  point  of  time 
not  much  later  than  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  and 
in  other  respects  similar  to  that  play.  If  the  con- 
clusions of  the  article  in  the  Westminster  Review, 
to  which  Mb.  Spedding  alludes,  be  accepted,  the 
writer  of  the  introductory  notice  to  Henry  VIII. 
in  the  Illustrated  Shakspeare,  published  by  Tyas, 
will  recognise  the  “ reverent  disciple  ” whom  he 
hints  at,  but  does  not  name.  In  short,  I think  that 
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Fletcher  was  the  pupil  of  Shakspeare : and  this 

view,  it  appears  to  me,  demands  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  biographer  who  next  may  study  or 
speculate  upon  the  great  poet’s  life. 

I don’t  know  that  I can  add  anything  to  Mb. 
Spedding’s  able  analysis  of  Henry  VIII.  There 
are  certain  tricks  of  expression  he,  no  doubt,  has 
observed  that  characterise  Fletcher’s  style,  and 
■which  abound  in  the  play.  It  might  be  useful  to 
make  notes  of  these  ; and,  at  some  future  time,  I 
may  send  you  a selection.  I now  beg  to  send  you 
the  following  extracts,  made  some  time  ago,  show- 
ing the  doubts  entertained  by  previous  writers  on 
the  subject : — 

“ Though  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  ■whether  short 
pieces  be  genuine  or  spurious,  yet  I cannot  restrain 
myself  from  expressing  my  suspicion  that  neither  the 
prologue  nor  epilogue  to  this  play  is  the  "work  of 
Shakspeare.  It  appears  to  me  very  likely  that  they 
■were  supplied  by  the  friendship  or  offieiousiiess  of 
Jonson,  whose  manner  they  -ivill  be  perhaps  found 
exactly  to  resemble. 

« Play  revived  in  1613.”  “Prologue  and  epilogue 
added  by  Jonson  or  some  other  person.”— MaZoree. 

**  I entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  Ben  Jon- 
son wrote  the  prologue  and  epilogue  to  this_  play. 
Shakspeare  had  a little  before  assisted  him  in  his 
Sejanus.  ...  I think  I now  aod  then  perceive  his 
hand  in  the  dialogue.”. — -Farmer. 

“ That  Jonson  was  the  author  of  the  prologue  and 
epilogue  to  this  play  has  been  controverted  by  Mr. 
Gifford.  That  they  were  not  the  composition  of 
Shakspeare  himself  is,  I think,  clear  from  internal 
evidence.” — Boswell. 

“ I entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson  with  respect  to 
the  time  when  these  additional  lines  v/ere  inserted.  . . . 
I suspect  they  ■were  a,dded  in  1613,  after  Shakspeare 
had  quitted  the  stage,  by  that  hand  which  tampered 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  play  so  much  as  to  have 
rendered  the  versification  of  it  of  a different  colour  from 
all  the  other  play.s  of  Shakspeare.” — Malone. 

“ If  the  reviver  of  this  play  (or  tamperer  with  it,  as 
be  is  called  by  Mr.  Malone)  had  so  much  influence 
over  its  numbers  as  to  have  entirely  changed  their 
text-ure,  he  must  be  supposed  to  have  new-woven  the 
substance  of  the  ■whole  piece  | a fact  almost  incredible. 
— Steevens. 

“ The  double  oSiaracter  of  Wolsey  drawn  by  Queen 
Katherine  and  her  attendant,  is  a piece  of  vigorous 
writing  of  which  any  other  author  but  Shakspeare 
might  have  been  proud  ; and  the  celebrated  farev/ell  of 
the  Cardinal,  with  his  exhortation  to  Cromwell,  only 
wants  that  quickening,  that  vital  something  ■which  the 
poet  could  have  breathed  into  it,  to  be  truly  and  almost 
incomparably  great. 

**  Our  own  conviction  is  that  Shakspeare  wrote  a 
portion  only  of  this  play. 

“ It  cannot  for  a moment  be  supposed  that  any 
alteration  of  Shakspeare’s  text  would  be  necessary,  or 

would  be  allowed  ; as  little  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 

Shakspeare  would  commence  a play  in  his  old-accus- 
tomed, various,  and  unequalied  verse,  and  finish  it  in 

the  easy,  but  somewhat  lax  and  familiar,  though  not 


inharmonious  numbers  of  a reverent  disciple.”-—  Tyas's 
Shakspeare,  vol.  iii.  p.  441. 

At  the  same  time  I made  the  following  notes 
from  Coleridge : — 

“ Classification,  1802. 

3rd  Epoch.  Henry  VIII.  Gelegenheitsgedicht. 

Classification,  1819. 

3rd . Epoch.  Henry  VIII.,  a sort  of  historical 

masque,  or  show-play.” 

“ It  (the  historical  drama)  must  likewise  be  poetical ; 
that  only,  I mean,  must  be  taken  which  is  the  perma- 
nent in  our  nature,  which  is  common,  and  therefore 

deeply  interesting  to  all  ages.” — Lit.  Mem.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  160. 

What  is  said  in  this  last  extract  might  be  ap- 
plied (as  Coleridge,  I feel  no  doubt,  had  he  gone 
one  step  farther  into  the  subject,  ■would  have  ap- 
plied it)  to  ■ the  Shakspearian  drama  generally  ; 
and  tried  by  this  test  Henry  VIII.  must  certainly 
be  found  wanting. 

Before  I conclude  I am  anxious  to  make  an  ob- 
servation with  regard  to  the  extract  from  Mr. 
Emerson’s  Representative  Men  (vol.  ii.  p.  307.). 
The  essay  from  which  this  is  taken,  I presume  to 
be  the  same,  in  a printed  form,  as  a lecture  which 
I heard  that  gentleman  deliver.  With  abundant 
powers  to  form  a judgment  for  himself,  I should  say 
that  his  mind  had  never  been  directed  to  questions 
of  this  nature.  Accident,  perhaps,  had  drawn  his 
attention  to  the  style  of  Henry  VIII. ; but,  with 
reference  to  the  general  subject,  he  had  received 
implicitly  and  unquestioned  the  conclusions  of 
authorities  who  have  represented  Shakspeare  as 
the  greatest  borrower,  plagiarist,  and  imitator  that 
all  time  has  brought  forth.  This,  however,  did  not 
shake  his  faith  in  the  poet’s  greatness  ; and  to  re- 
concile what  to  some  would  appear  contradictory 
positions,  he  proposes  the  fact,  I might  say  the 
truism,  that  the  greatest  man  is  not  the  most  ori- 
ginal, but  the  “ most  indebted”  man.  This,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  true,  is  saying  no  more  than 
that  the  educated  man  is  better  than  the  savage  ; 
but,  in  the  apologetic  sense  intended,  it  is  equi- 
valent to  affirming  that  the  greatest  thief  is  the 
most  respectable  man.  Confident  in  this  morality, 
he  assumes  a previous  play  to  Shakspeare’s ; but 
it  appears  to  me  that  he  relies  too  much  upon  the 
“ cadence  ” of  the  lines  : otherwise  I could  not 
account  for  his  selecting  as  an  “ autograph  ” a 
scene  that,  to  my  mind,  bears  “ unmistakeable 
traits  ” of  Fletcher’s  hand,  and  that,  by  ■whomso- 
ever written,  is  about  the  weakest  in  the  whole 
play.  _ 

It  is  a branch  of  the  subject  which  I have  not 
yet  fully  considered ; but  Mb.  Speddixg  will  ob- 
serve that  the  view  I take  does  not  interfere  with 
the  supposition  that  Fletcher  revised  the  play, 
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j with  additions,  for  its  revival  in  1613;  a task  for 
the  performance  ofwliich  he  would  probably  have 
! the  consent  of  his  early  master. 

Samuel  Hickson. 


ON  AUTHORS  AND  BOOKS,  NO.  IX. 

I Eustaehe  Deschamps,  Except  in  the  two  cen- 
! turies  next  after  the  conquest,  contemporaneous 
i French  notices  of  early  English  writers  seem  to 
j be  of  rather  infrequent  occurrence. 

I On  this  account,  and  on  other  accounts,  the 
I ballad  addressed  to  Geoffrey  Chaucer  by  Eustaehe 
j Deschamps  deserves  repetition.  Its  text  requires 
to  be  established,  in  order  that  we  may  be  aware 
of  its  real  obscurities — for  no  future  memoir  of 
Chaucer  can  be  considered  as  complete,  without 
some  reference  to  it. 

The  best  authorities  on  Eustaehe  Deschamps 
are  MM.  Crapelet,  Raynouard,  and  Paulin  Paris. 
To  M.  Crapelet  we  are  indebted  for  the  publica- 
tion of  Poesies  morales  et  liistoriques  d'Eustaclie 
Deschamps  ; to  M.  Raynouard,  for  an  able  review 
of  the  volume  in  the  Journal  des  Savants ; and  to 
M.  Paulin  Paris,  for  an  account  of  the  manuscript 
in  which  the  numerous  productions  of  the  author 
are  preserved.  Of  the  author  himself,  the  learned 
M.  Paris  thus  writes  : — 

“ On  pourroit  surnommer  Eustaehe  Deschamps  le 
Rutebeuf  du  XIV®  siecle.  — Ses  oeuvres  compreiment 
des  epitres,  des  discours  en  prose,  des  jeux  dramatiques, 
des  ouvrages  lathis,  des  apologues,  un  grand  poeme 
moml,  et  uu  infinite  de  ballades  et  rondeaux  pieux, 
boiitfons,  satiriques,”  &c. 

Two  impressions  of  the  ballad  in  question  are 
before  me ; one,  in  the  Life  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
hy  sir  Harris  Nicolas,  dated  1843  — and  the  other 
in  a volume  entitled  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  poete  an- 
glais du  XIV^  siecle.  Analyses  et  Fragments  par 
H.  Gomont,  Paris,  1847.  — 1 transcribe  the  ballad 
from  the  latter  volume,  as  less  accessible  to  English 
students  : — 

“ BALLADE  INEDITE  ADRESSEE  A GEOEFEET 
CHAUCEE  FAE  EUSTACHE  DESCHAMPS. 

O Socrates,  plains  de  philosophic, 

Seneque  en  meurs  et  Anglais  en  pratique. 

Old  des  grans  en  ta  poeterie, 

Bries  en  parler,  saiges  en  rethorique, 

Virgiles  tres  haulz  qui,  par  ta  th&rique, 
Enlumines  le  regne  d’Eneas, 

Lisle  aux  geans,  ceuls  de  Bruth,  et  qui  as 
Seme  les  fleurs  et  plante  le  rosier, 

Aux  ignorants,  de  la  langue  pandras 
Grant  translateur,  noble  Gefifoy  Chaucicr. 

Tu  es  d’ amours  mondains  Dieux  en  Albie, 

Et  de  la  rose  en  la  terre  angGique, 

Qui  J Angela  Saxomie  et  (est)  puis  flourie 
Angleterre  (d’elle  ce  nom  s’ applique). 
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Le  derrenier  en  I’ethiraologique 
En  bon  angles  le  llvre  translatas  ; 

Et  un  Vergier,  oil  du  plant  demandas 
De  ceuls  qui  sont  pour  eulx  auctorisier, 

Aja  long  temps  que  tu  edifias, 

Grant  translateur  noble  Geffroy  Chancier. 

A toy,  pour  ee,  de  la  fontaine  Helye 
Requier  avoir  un  buvraige  autentique 
Dont  la  doys  est  du  tout  en  ta  baillie. 

Pour  rafrener  d’elle  ma  soif  ethique 
Qui  men  gaule  seray  paralitique 
Jusques  a ce  que  tu  m’abuveras. 

Eustaces  sui  qui  de  mon  plant  aras ; 

Mais  pran  en  gre  les  euvres  d’escolier 
Que  par  Clifford  de  moy  avoir  pourras. 

Grant  translateur  noble  Geffroy  Chancier. 

l’envoy. 

Poete  hault  loenge  destynie 
En  ton  jardin  ne  seroie  qu’ortie 
Considere  ce  que  j’ai  dit  premier- 
Ton  noble  plant,  ta  douce  melodie 
Mais  pour  savoir  de  rescripre  te  prie> 

Grant  translateur  noble  Geffroy  Chaucier.”' 

The  new  readings  are  in  Italics,  and  I shall  now; 
repeat  them  with  the  corresponding  words  as 
printed  by  sir  Harris  Nicolas  ; — 

“ Angl ais  = angles  ; Ou'i  des  grans  = Ovidea  graus  ; 
Virgiles  = Aigles  ; d’Angela  = dangela;  sont  = font; 
A ja=  N’a  pas;  buvraige  = ouvrage;  rafrener  =rafrecir ; 
soif=soix;  Q,ui  men  = Q,u’en  ma ; En  = Et.” 

After  such  an  exhibition  of  various  readings, 
arising  out  of  only  two  copies  of  the  same  manu- 
script, it  is  evident  that  a re- collation  of  it  is  very 
desirable,  and  I am  sure  the  result  would  be 
thankfully  received  by  the  numerous  admirers  of 
Chaucer.  Bolton  Coeney. 

Eustaehe  Deschamps  (Vol.  il.,  p.  376.). — J.M.B. 
is  desirous  of  learning  some  particulars  of  this 
French  poet,  contemporaneous  with  Chaucer.  He 
will  find  a brief  notice  of  him  in  the  Recueil  de 
Chants  Historiques  Franqais,  depuis  le  Xlleme 
jusqu'au  XVI Heme  Siecle,  by  Le  Roux  de  Lincy 
(2  vols.  Paris,  1841,  Libraire  de  Charles  Espelin). 
He  is  there  described  as, 

“ Ecuyer  et  huissier  d’armes  des  rols  Charles  V.  et 
Charles  VI.,  qui  resta  toujours  fidele  a la  maison  de 
France 

And  the  editor  adds  : 

“ Les  oeuvres  d’Eustache  Deschamps  contiennent 
pour  I’histoire  du  XlVeme  siecle  des  renseignemens 
precieux  ; on  pent  y recueillir  des  faits  politiques  qui  ne 
sont  pas  sans  importance,  mais  on  y trouve  en  plus  grand 
nombre  des  details  precieux  sur  les  moaurs,  les  usages, 
et  les  coutumes  de  cette  epoque.” 

His  poems  were  published  for  the  first  time  in  one 
vol.  8 VO.,  in  1832,  by  M.  Crapelet,  with  this  title  : 
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“ Poesies  morales  et  historiques  d’Eustache  Des- 
champs,  ecuyer,  huissier  d’armes  des  rois  Charles  V.  et 
Charles  VI.,  chatelain  de  Fismes  et  bailli  de  Sejilis.” 

As  regards  the  “ genuineness  *’  of  the  poem  cited, 
I am  inclined,  with  J,  M,  jB.,  to  think  that  it  ad- 
mits of  question,  the  orthography  savouring  more 
of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  than  of  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  .century.  I ajn  sorry  not  to  be  able 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  “ la  lungue  Pandras." 

D.  C. 


NOTES  ON  THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF  MK.  CtTNNING- 

ham’s  handbook:  of  eondon. 

21.  New  Tunbridge  Wells,  at  Islington.  — This 
fashionable  morning  lounge  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  is  omitted  by  Mr.  Cunningham.  There 
is  a capital  view  of  it  in  Bickham’s  Musical  En- 
tertainer, 1737 : 

“ These  once  beautiful  tea-gardens  (we  remember 
them  as  such)  were  formerly  in  high  repute.  In  1733 
their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Princesses  Amelia  and 
Caroline  frenuented  them  in  the  summer  time  for  the 
purpose  of  drinking  the  waters.  They  have  furnished 
a subject  for  pamphlets,  poems,  plays,  songs,  and 
medical  treatises,  by  Ned  Ward,  George  Colman  the 
older,  Bickham,  Dr.  Hugh  Smith,  &c.  Nothing  now 
remains  of  them  but  the  original  chalybeate  spring, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  an  obscure  nook,  amidst  a 
poverty-stricken  and  squalid  rookery  of  misery  and 
vice.”  — George  Daniel’s  Merrie  England  in  the  Olden 
Time,  vol.  j.  p.  31, 

22.  London  Spa  (from  which  Spa  Fields  derives 
its  name)  dates  as  far  back  as  1206.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  it  was  a celebrated  place  of  amuse- 
ment. There  is  a curious  view  of  “ London  Spaw  ” 
in  a rare  pamphlet  entitled  May-Day,  or.  The 
Original  of  Garlands.  Printed  for  J.  Roberts, 
1720,  8vq. 

23.  Spring  Gardens.  • — Cox’s  Museum  is  de- 
scribed in  the  printed  catalogue  of  1774,  as  being 
in  “ Spring  Gardens.”  In  the  same  year  a small 
volume  was  published  containing  A Collection  of 
various  Extracts  in  Pro.w  and  Verse  relative  to 
Cox's  Museum. 

24.  The  Pantheon  in  Spa  Fields. — This  place  of 
amusement  was  opened  in  1770  for  the  sale  of  tea, 
coffee,  wine,  punch,  &c.  It  had  an  organ,  and  a 
spacious  promenade  and  galleries.  In  1780  it  was 
converted  into  a lay-chapel  by  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon,  and  is  now  known  as  Northampton  or 
Spa  Fields  Chapel.  Mr.  Cunningham  speaks  of 
the  burying-ground  (originally  the  garden),  but 
singularly  enough  omits  to  notice  the  chapel. 

25.  Baldwin! s Gardews, running  between  Leather 
Lane  and  Gray’s  Inn  Lane,  were,  according  to  a 
stone  which  till  lately  was  to  have  been  seen 


against  a corner  house,  bearing  the  arms  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  named  after  Richard  Baldwin,  one  of 
the  royal  gardeners,  who  began  building  here  in 
1589. 

26.  Rathhone  Place.  — In  an  old  print  (now 
before  me)  dated  1722,  this  street  is  called  Raw- 
bone  Placp.”  The  Percy  coffee-house  is  still  in 
existence. 

27.  Surrey  Institution,  Blackfriars  Road. — This 
building  was  originally  erected,  and  for  some 
years  appropriated  to  the  Leverian  Museum.  This 
magnificent  museum  of  natural  history  was 
founded  by  Sir  Ashton  Lever,  who  died  in  1788. 
It  was  afterwards  disposed  of  by  way  of  lottery, 
and  won  by  Mr.  James  Parkinson,  who  trans- 
ferred it  from  Leicester  Place  to  the  Surrey  side 
of  Blackfriars  bridge. 

28.  Schomberg  House,  Pall  Mall,  (now,  I be- 
lieve, about  to  be  pulled  down),  was  once  the 
residence  of  that  celebrated  “quack”  Dr.  Graham. 
Here,  in  1783,  he  erected  his  Temple  of  Health. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Panton  Street,  Hay- 
market,  where  he  first  exhibited  his  Earth  Bath. 
I do  not  find  any  mention  of  Graham  in  Mr. 
Cunningham’s  book.  Edward  F.  Rimbault, 


FOLK  EORB. 

Laying  a Ghost. — Frequent  mention  is  made  of 
the  laying  of  ghosts,  and  in  many  localities  the 
tradition  of  such  an  event  is  extant.  At  Cumnor, 
Lady  Dudley  (Amy  Robsart’s)  ghost  is  said  to 
have  been  laid  by  nine  Oxford  parsons,  and  the 
tradition  is  still  imeserved  by  the  villagers ; but 
nowhere  have  I been  able  to  ascertain  what  was 
the  ceremony  on  such  an  occasion. 

Is  anything  known  on  the  subject  ? A.  D-  B. 

Abingdon,  Noy.  1850. 

A Test  of  Witchcraft. — Among  the  many  tests 
applied  for  the  discovery  of  witchcraft  was  the 
following.  It  is,  I believe,  a singular  instance,  and 
but  little  known  to  the  public.  It  was  resorted 
to  as  recently  as  1759,  and  may  be  found  in  the 
Gentlemans  Magazine  of  that  year. 

“ One  Susannah  Hannokes,  an  elderly  woman  of 
Wingrove,  near  Ayleshbury,  was  accused  by  a neighbour 
for  bewitching  her  spinning-wheel,  so  that  she  could  not 
make  it  go  round,  and  offered  to  make  oath  of  it  before 
a majistrate  ; on  which  the  husband,  to  justify  his  wife, 
insisted  upon  her  being  tried  by  the  Church  Bible,  and 
that  the  accuser  should  be  present : accordingly  she 
was  conducted  to  the  parish  church,  where  she  was 
stript  of  all  her  cloathesto  her  shift  and  undercoat,  and 
weighed  against  the  Bible ; when,  to  the  no  small 
mortification  of  her  accuser,  she  outweighed  it,  and 
was  honorably  acquitted  of  the  charge.” 

A.D.  N. 

Abingdon,  Nov.  1850. 
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iHittar  iSotfS. 

QitirCs  incoherent  Story.  — The  comic  story  of 
Sir  Gammer  Vans  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  280.)  reminds  me 
of  an  anecdote  related  of  Quin,  who  is  said  to  have 
betted  Foote  a wager  that  he  would  speak  some 
nonsense  which  Foote  could  not  repeat  off-hand 
after  him.  Quin  then  produced  the  following 
string  of  incoherences  : — 

“ So  she  went  into  the  garden  to  pick  a cabbage 
leaf,  to  make  an  apple-pie  of  ; and  a she-bear,  coming 
up  the  street,  put  her  head  into  the  shop,  and  said, 

‘ Do  you  sell  any  soap  ? ’ So  she  died,  and  he  very 
imprudently  married  the  barber  ; and  the  powder  fell 
out  of  the  counsellor’s  wig,  and  poor  Mrs.  Mackay’s 
puddings  were  quite  entirely  spoilt ; and  there  were 
present  the  Garnelies,  and  the  Goblilies,  and  the  Pic- 
ninnies,  and  the  Great  Pangendrum  himself,  with  the 
little  round  button  at  top,  and  they  played  at  the  an- 
cient game  of  ‘ Catch  who  cateh  can,’  till  the  gun- 
powder ran  out  of  the  heels  of  their  boots.” 

L. 

Touchstone' s Dial.  — Mr.  Knigbt,  in  a note-  on 
As  You  Like  It,  gives  us  the  description  of  a dial 
presented  to  him  by  a friend  who  had  picked  it 
“ out  of  a deal  of  old  iron,”  and  which  he  supposes 
to  be  such  a one  as  the  “ fool  i’  the  forest  ” drew 
from  his  poke,  and  looked  on  with  lacklustre  eye. 
It  is  very  probable  that  this  species  of  chronometer 
is  still  in  common  use  in  the  sister  kingdom  ; for 
my  brother  mentions  to  me  that,  when  at  school 
in  Ireland  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  since,  he 
had  seen  one  of  those  “ ring-dials  ” in  the  posses- 
sion of  one  of  his  schoolfellows:  and  Mr.  Carleton, 
in  his  amusing  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish 
Peasantry,  thus  describes  them  t — 

“ The  ring-dial  was  the  hedge-schoolmaster’s  next 
best  siib.stitiite  for  a watch.  As  it  is  possible  that  a 
great  number  of  our  readers  may  never  have  heard  of 
— much  less  seen  one,  we  shall  in  a word  or  two 
describe  it — nothing  indeed  could  be  more  simple.  It 
was  a bright  brass  ring,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  two  inches  and  a half  in  diameter.  There 
was  a small  hole  in  it,  which,  when  held  opposite  the  sun, 
admitted  the  light  against  the  inside  of  the  ring  behind. 
On  this  were  marked  the  hours  and  the  quarters,  and 
the  time  was  known  by  observing  the  hour  or  the  quar- 
ter on  which  the  slender  ray,  that  came  in  from  the 
hole  in  front,  fell.” 

J.M.B. 

America  and  Tartary, — 

“ Un  jesuite  rencontra  en  Tartarie  ane  femme 
huronne  qu’il  avoit  connue  au  Canada:  il  conclut  de 
cette  etrange  aventure,  que  le  continent  de  I’Amerique 
se  rapproche  au  nord-ouest  du  continent  de  I’Asie,  et 
il  devina  ainsi  Texistence  du  detroit  qui,  longtemps 
apres,  a fait  la  gloire  de  Bering  et  de  Cook.” — 
Chateaubriand,  Genie  du  Ckristianisme,  Partie  4., 
Livre  4.,  Chap.  1. 

Yet,  with  all  deference  to  the  edifying  letters  of 


this  missionary  Jesuit,  it  is  diflicult  to  make  such 
distant  ends  meet.  It  almost  requires  a copula 
like  that  of  the  fool,  who,  to  reconcile  his  lord’s 
assertion  that  he  had  with  a single  bullet  shot  a 
deer  in  the  ear  and  the  hind  foot,  explained  that 
the  deer  was  scratching  his  ear  at  the  time  with 
his  foot. 

Subjoined  is  one  more  proof  of  the  communica- 
tion which  once  existed  between  America  and  the 
Old  W orld : 

“ Colomb  disolt  meme  avoir  vu  les  restes  des 
fourneaux  de  Salomon  dans  les  mines  de  Cibao.”  — 
Chateaubriand,  Genie,  Notes,  §-c. 

Manleius. 

A Deck  of  Cards. — 

“ The  king  was  slily  finger’d  from  the  deck." 

Henry  VI.,  pt.  iii.  Act  v.  Sc.  1* 

It  is  well  known,  and  properly  noted,  that  a 
pack  of  cards  was  formerly  called  a.  deck;  but  it 
should  be  added  that  the  term  is  still  commonly 
used  in  Ireland,  and  from  being  made  use  of  in 
the  famed  song  of  “ De  Night  before  Larry  was 
stretched,” 

“ De  deck  being  called  for  dey  play’d. 

Till  Larry  found  one  of  dem.  cheated,” 

it  seems  likely  to  be  preserved.,  I may  add,  that 
many  words  and  many  forms  of  expression  which 
have  gone  out  of  vogue  in  England,,  or  have 
become  provincial,  are  still  in  daily  use  in  Ireland. 

Ji.  M.  B. 

Time  when  Herodotus  icrote.  — The  following 
passage  appears  to  me  to  afford  strong  evidence, 
not  only  that  Herodotus  did  not  complete  his  his- 
tory till  an  advanced  age,  but  that  he  did  not 
begin  it.  For  in  lib.  i.  5.  he  writes:  “to  Se  e’-n-’ 
iyov  fieyaAa,  icpSrepov  <r/j.iKpd,"  “ those  cities, 
which  in  my  time  were  great,  were  of  old  small.” 
This  is  certainly  such  an  expression  as  none  but 
a man  advanced  in  years  could  have  used.  It 
is  perhaps  worth  observing,  that  this  passage  oc- 
curring in  the  Introduction  does  not  diminish  its 
weight,  as  the  events  recorded  in  it,  leading  na- 
turally into  the  history,  could  not  well  have  been 
written  afterwards.  As  I have  never  seen  this 
passage  noticed  with  this  view,  I shall  be  glad  to 
see  whether  the  argument  which  I have  deduced 
from  it  appears  a reasonable  one  to  your  classical 
readers.  A.  W.  H. 

“ Dat  veniam  comis,”  ^c. — There  were  two  head- 
masters of  the  school  of  Merchant  Taylors,  of  the 
respective  names  of  Du  Gard  and  Stevens  : the 
former  having  printed  Salmasius’  Defensio  Regia, 
was  ejected  by  Lord  President  Bradshaw  ; and  the 
latter  held  the  vacant  post  in  the  interim,  from 
February  to  September,  1650.  He  wrote  during 
his  tenure  of  office  in  the  “ School  Probation- 
Book,” — 
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“ Res  Deus  nostras  celeri  citatas 

Turbine  versat.” 

“ Sat  vetdam  corvis,  wewat  sensura  columbas, 

Pejus  merenti  melior,  et  pejor  bono.” 

On  his  restoration  Du  Gard  pleasantly  re- 
torted, ■ — 

“ Du  Gardum  sequitur  Stephanas,  Stephanumque 

vicissitn, 

Du  Gardus  : sortes  versat  utrinque  Deus.” 

M.  W. 

dtiertc^. 

DRTDEn’s  “ ABSALOM  AND  ACHITOPHEL.” 

In  my  small  library  I have  neither  Malone’s 
Life  of  Dry  den,  nor  that  of  more  recent  date  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott ; and,  possibly,  either  of  those 
works  would  render  my  present  Query  needless. 
It  relates  to  a, copy  of  Ahsalom  and  AcTiitophel  now 
lying  before  me,  which  is  a mere  chap-book, 
printed  on  bad  paper,  in  the  most  economical 
manner,  and  obviously  intended  to  be  sold  at  a 
very  reasonable  rate  : indeed,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
title-page,  which  is  dated  “ 1708,”  we  are  told 
that  it  was  “ Printed  and  sold  by  H.  Hills,  in 
Black- fryars,  near  the  Water-side, /hr  the  Benefit 
of  the  Poor."  It  -consists  of  twenty-four  pages, 
small  8vo.,  and,  in  order  that  the  poem  should  not 
occupy  too  much  space,  one  of  the  pages  (p.  22.) 
is  in  a smaller  type,  and  in  double  columns.  At 
the  end  is  the  following  singular 

“ ADVERTISEMENT. 

“ To  prevent  the  publicks  being  impos’d  on,  this  is 
to  give  notice  that  the  book  lately  published  in  4to. 
is  very  imperfect  and  uncorrect,  in  so  much  that  above 
thirty  lines  are  omitted  in  several  places,  and  many 
gross  errors  committed,  which  pervert  the  sense.” 

The  above  is  in  Italic  type,  and  the  body  of  the 
tract  consists  of  only  the  first  part  of  Absalom  and 
AcMtopliel,.  as  ordinarily  printed  : allowing  for 
misprints  (which  are  tolerably  numerous),  the 
poem  stands  very  much  the  same  as  in  several 
common  editions  I have  at  hand.  My  Query  is, 
Is  the  work  known  to  have  been  so  published  “ for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,”and  in  order  to  give  it  greater 
circulation,  and  what  is  the  explanation  of  the 
“ Advertisement  ? ” The  Hermit  op  Holyport. 

H.B.  A short  “ Key  ” follows  the  usual  address 
“ To  the  Reader.” 


daSuTor  matter tcS. 

Edward  the  Confessor' s Crucifix  and  Gold  Chain. 
— In  1688  Ch.  Taylour  published  A Narrative  of 
the  Finding  St.  Edward  the  King  and  Confessor's 
Crucifix  and  Gold  Chain  in  the  Abbey  Church  of 
St.  Peter's,  Westminster.  Are  the  circumstances 


attending  this  discovery  well  known  ? And  where 
now  is  the  crucifix  and  chain  ? 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

The  Widow  of  the  Wood. — ^ Benjamin  Victor 
published  in  1755  a “ narrative  ” entitled  The 
Widow  of  the  Wood.  It  is  said  to  be  very  rare, 
having  been  “bought  up " by  the  Wolseleys  of 
Staffordshire.  What  is  the  history  of  the  publi- 
cation ? Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

Cardinal  Erskine.  — I am  anxious  to  obtain 
some  information  respecting  Cardinal  Erskine,  a 
Scotchman,  as  his  name  would  impart,  but  called 
Cardinal  of  England  ? I suppose  he  was  elevated 
to  the  sacred  college  between  Cardinal  Howard, 
the  last  mentioned  by  Dodd  in  his  Church  History, 
and  the  Cardinal  of  York,  the  last  scion  of  the 
house  of  Stuart. 

And  is  the  following  a correct  list  of  English 
Cardinals  since  Wolsey,  who  died  in  1530  ? 

Elevated  in 


John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester  - - 1535 

Reginald  Pole,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  - 1536 
William  Peyto,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  - - 1557 

William  Allen  - _ . - _ 1587 

Philip  Howard  - - - - - 1675 

Erskine  - „ . . 

Henry  Stuart  of  York  ....  - 1747 

Thomas  Weld  - - - - - 1830 

Charles  Acton  - - - 1839  or  1842 

Nicolas  Wiseman,  who  is  the  53rd  on  the  list 
of  English  Cardinals  - - - - 1850 


Both  the  latter  were  born  abroad ; the  former  at 
Haples,  the  latter  at  Seville : but  they  were  born 
of  British  subjects,  and  were  brought  to  England 
at  an  early  age  to  be  educated.  The  Cardinal  of 
York  was  born  in  Rome  ; but  being  of  the  royal 
family  of  England,  was  always  styled  the  Cardinal 
of  England.  G.  W. 

October  26.  1 850. 

Thomas  Regiolapidensis. — Where  can  I find 
any  information  as  to  the  saint  who  figures  in  the 
following  curious  story  ? Regiolapidensis  may 
probably  mean  of  Konigstein,  in  Saxony ; but 
Albon  Butler  takes  no  notice  of  this  Thomas. 

“ Incipit  narratiuncula  e libro  vingto,  cui  titulus 
Vita  atq.  Gesia  B.  Thomas  Regiolapidensis,  ex  ordine 
FF.  Pradicatorum,  excerpta. 

“ Quum  verd  prsedicator  indefensus,  missionum  ec- 
clesiasticarum  causa,  in  borealibus  versaretur  partibus, 
miraculum  ibi  stupendum  sane  patravit.  Conspexit 
enim  taurum  ingentem,  vaccarum  (sicut  poeta  quidam 
ex  ethnicis  ait)  ‘ magna  comitante  caterva,’  in  prato 
quodam  graminoso  ferocientem,  maceria  tantum  bassa 
inter  se  et  belluam  istam  horrendam  interposita,  Con- 
stitit  Thomas,  constitit  et  bos,  horribiliter  rugiens, 
cauda  erecta,  cornibus  immaniter  sieviens,  ore  spumam, 
naribus  vaporem,  ocuUs  fulgur  emittens,  maceriam 
transsilu'e,  in  virum  sanctum  irruere,  corpusque  ejus 
venerabile  in  aera  jactitare,  visibiliter  niniis  paratus. 


T' 
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Thomas  autem,  capta  occasione,  oculos  in  monstrum 
obfirmat,  signumque  crucis  magneticum  in  modum 
indesinenter  ducere  aggreditur.  En  portentum  in- 
auditum ! geminis  beDuae  luminibus  illico  palpebra; 
obducuntur ; titubat  taurus,  cadit,  ac,  signo  raagnetico 
sopitus,  prirad  raucum  stertens,  mox  infantiliter  pia- 
cidum  traliens  halitum,  humi  proiuis  recumblt.  Nee 
moratus  donee  hostis  iste  cornutus  somnum  excuteret, 
vir  sanctus  ad  hospitium  se  propinquum  laetus  inde 
iocolumisque  recepit.” 

Kustictjs. 

“ Her  Brow  teas  fairy — Can  any  of  your  many 
readers  inform  me  of  the  author  of  the  following 
lines,  which  I copy  as  I found  them  quoted  in 
Dr.  Armstrong’s  Lectures : 

“ Her  brow  was  fair,  but  very  pale, 

And  looked  like  stainless  marble ; a touch  methought 
would  soil 

Its  whiteness.  On  her  temple,  one  blue  vein 
Pan  like  a tendril ; one  through  her  shadowy  hand 
Branched  like  the  fibre  of  a leaf  away.” 

J.  M.  B. 

Hoods  worn  by  Doctors  of  Divinity  of  Aberdeen. 
— Will  you  allow  me  to  inquire,  through  the  pages 
of  your  publication,  of  what  colour  and  material 
the  exterior  and  lining  of  hoods  were  composed 
which  Doctors  in  Divinity^  who  had  graduated  at 
Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  and  St.  Andrew’s,  prior  to 
the  Reformation,  were  accustomed  to  wear?  I 
imagine,  the  same  as  those  worn  by  Doctors  who 
had  graduated  at  Paris  : but  what  hoods  they  wore 
I know  not.  I trust  that  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents will  enlighten  me  upon  this  subject. 

LL.D. 

Irish  Brigade. — Where  can  I find  any  account 
of  the  institution  and  history  of  the  Irish  brigade, 
a part  of  the  army  of  France  under  the  Bourbons  ? 

J.D. 

Bath. 

Doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. — In  the 
charge  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  London  to  his 
clergy,  on  the  2nd  instant,  the  following  passage 
occurs : 

“It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  the  members  of  that 
Church  [the  Church  of  Rome]  are  required  to  believe 
now ; it  is  impossible  for  men  to  foresee  what  they 
may  be  cidled  upon  to  admit  as  an  article  of  faith  next 
year,  or  in  any  future  year : for  instance,  till  of  late  it 
was  open  to  a Roman  Catholic  to  believe  or  not,  as  he 
might  see  reason,  the  fanciful  notion  of  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ; but  the  present 
Bishop  of  Rome  has  seen  fit  to  make  it  an  article  of 
their  faith ; and  no  member  of  his  church  can  hence- 
forth question  it  without  denying  the  infallibility  of  his 
spiritual  sovereign,  and  so  hazarding,  as  it  is  asserted, 
his  own  salvation.” 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents ' inform  me 
where  the  papal  decision  on  this  point  is  to  be 
found?  L. 

Gospel  Oak  Tree  at  Kentish  Town. — Can  you 
inform  me  why  an  ancient  oak  tree,  in  a field  at 
Kentish  Town,  is  called  the  “ Gospel  Oak  Tree.” 
It  is  situated  and  grows  in  the  field  called  the 
“ Gospel  Oak  Field,”  Kentish  Town,  St.  Pancras, 
Middlesex.  Tradition  says  Saint  Augustine,  or 
one  of  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church,  preached 
under  its  branches.  Stephen. 

Arminian  Nunnery  in  Huntingdonshire. — IVhere 
can  I find  an  account  of  a religious  academy  called 
the  Arminian  Nunnery.,  founded  by  the  family  of 
the  Ferrars,  at  Little  Gidding  in  Huntingdon- 
shire ? I have  seen  some  MS.  collections  of 
Francis  Peck  on  the  subject,  but  they  are  formed 
in  a bad  spirit.  Has  not  Thomas  Hearne  left  us 
something  about  this  institution  ? 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

Biuding' s Annotated  Langbaine.  — Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  who  possesses  the  copy  of 
Langbaine’s  Account  of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets 
with  MS.  additions,  and  copious  continuations,  by 
the  Rev.  Rogers  Ruding  ? In  one  of  his  notes, 
speaking  of  the  Garrick  collection  of  old  plays, 
that  industi'ious  antiquary  observes  ; 

“ This  noble  collection  has  lately  (1784)  been  muti- 
lated by  tearing  out  such  single  plays  as  were  dupli- 
cates to  others  in  the  Sloane  Library.  The  folio 
editions  of  Shakespeare,  Beaumont  and  p'letclier,  and 
Jonson,  have  likewise  been  taken  from'  it  for  the  same 
reason.” 

This  is  a sad  complaint  against  the  Museum  autho- 
rities of  former  times.  Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

Mrs.  Tempest. — Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
give  me  any  account  of  Mrs.  (or,  in  our  present 
style.  Miss)  Tempest,  a young  lady  who  died  the 
day  of  the  great  storm  in  Kov.,  1703,  in  honour  of 
whom  Pope’s  early  friend  Walshe  wrote  an  elegiac 
pastoral,  and  invited  Pope  to  give  his  “ winter  ” 
pastoral  “ a turn  to  her  memory.”  In  the  note  on 
Pope’s  pastoral  it  is  said  that  “ she  was  of  an 
ancient  family  in  Yorkshire,  and  admired  by 
Walshe.”  I have  elsewhere  read  of  her  as  “the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Tempest but  I know  of  no  other 
celebrity  than  that  conferred  by  Walshe’s  pas- 
toral ; for  Pope’s  has  no  special  allusion  to  her. 

c. 

Sitting  cross-legged. — In  an  alliterative  poem  on 
Fortune  (Reliquice  Antiquee,  ii.  p.  9.),  written  early 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  are  the  following  lines : — 

“ Sitte,  I say,  and  sethe  on  a semell  sete, 

Rygth  on  the  rounde,  on  the  rennyug  lyng; 

Caste  kne  over  line,  as  a kynge  kete. 

Comely  clothed  in  a cope,  crouned  as  a kyng.” 

The  third  line  seems  to  illustrate  those  early 
illuminations  in  which  kings  and  great  personages 
are  represented  as  sitting  cross-legged.  There  are 
numerous  examples  of  the  A.-S.  period.  Was  it 
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merely  an  assumption  of  dignity,  or  was  it  not 
rather  intended  to  ward  off'  any  evil  influence 
which  might  affect  the  king  whilst  sitting  in  his 
1 -state  ? That  this  was  a consideration  of  weiglit 
I we  learn  from  the  passage  in  Bede,  in  which 
Ethelbert  is  described  -as  receiving  Augustine  in 
1 the  open  -air  ■: 

j “ Post  dies  ergo  venit  ad  insulam  rex,  et  residens 

■sub  divo  jussit  Augustinutn  eum  soeiis  ad  suum  ibidem 
advenire  colioquium ; eaverat  enim  ne  in  aiiquam 
domutn  ad  se  introirent,  vetere  usus  augurio,  ne  su- 
perventii  suo,  si  quid  malefic®  artis  habuissent,  eum 
•superando  deciperent.”- — Hist.  Eccles.,  L i.  ,c.  25. 

It  was  cross-legged  that  Lucina  was  sitting 
I before  the  door  of  Alcmena  when  she  was  deceived 
by  Galanthes.  In  Devonshire  there  is  still  a say- 
ing which  recommends  “ sitting  cross-legged  to 
help  persons  on  a Journey  and  it  is  employed 

as  a charm  by  schoolboys  in  order  to  avert  punish- 
ment. (Ellis’s  Brand,  iii.  258.)  Were  not  the 
■cross-legged  effigies,  formerly  considered  to  be 
those  of  Crusaders,  so  arranged  with  an  idea  of 
the  mysterious  virtue  of  the  position  P 

Riceaed  J.  King. 

Twickenham — Did  Elizabeth  visit  Bacon  there  f 
— -I  believe  ail  the  authors  who  within,  the  last 
sixty  years  have  written  on  the  history  of  Twick- 
■ enham,  Middlesex  (and  am.ong  the  most  known  of 
these  I may  mention  Lysons,  Ironside,  and  John 
Korris  Brewer),  have,  when  mentioning  Twicken- 
ham Park,  formerly  the  seat  of  Lord  Bacon,  stated 
that  he  there  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth.  Of 
this  circumstance  I find  no  .account  in  the  works  of 
the  sixteenth  and.seventeenth  centuries.  His  lord- 
.ship  entertained  her  at  .Gorhamburj  in  one  other 
progresses.;  and  I would  ask  if  it  be  possible  .that 
Twickenham  may  have  been  mistaken  for  his 
other  seat  of  Gorhambury  ? It  is  well  known 
Queen  Elizabeth  passed  much  .of  the  latter  part  of 
her  life  at  Richmond,  and  ended  her  days  there; 
.and  in  Mr.  Kares’  Memoirs  of  Lord  Burghley 
there  is  an  account  of  her  visit  to  Barn-Elms;  and 
there  is  .also  a curious  description  of  her  visit  to 
Kew  .(in  that  neighbourhood)  in  the  Sydney  Pa- 
pers, published  by  Arthur  Collins,  io  two  vois. 
folio,  vol.  i.  p.  376.,  in  a letter  from  Rowland 
Whyte,  Esq.  Had  Lord  Bacon  received  her  ma- 
jesty, it  must  most  probably  have  been  in  1595. 
Bu't  perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  'to 
supply  me  with  information  -on  this  subject. 

D.  K. 

Burial  towards  the  West.~The  usual  posture  of 
the  dead  is  with  the  feet  eastward,  and  the  head 
towards  the  west : the  fitting  attitude  of  men  who 
look  for  their  Lord,  “ whose  name  is  The  East,” 
and  who  will  come  to  judgsne-nt  in  the  regions  of 
the  dawn  suddenly.  B.ut  it  was  the  ancient  usage 
■of  the  Church  that  -the  martyr,  the  bishop,  the 

saint,  and  even  the  priest,  should  occupy  in  their 
sepulture  a position  the  reverse  of  the  secular 
dead,  and  lie  down -with  their  feet  westward,  and 
their  heads  to  the  rising  sun.  The  position  of  the 
crozier  and  the  cross  on  ancient  sepulchres  of  the 
clergy  record  and  reveal  this  fact.  The  doctrine 
suggested  by  such  a burial  was,  that  these  mighty 
men  which  were  of  old  would  be  honoured  with  a 
first  resurrection,  and  as  their  Master  came  on 
from  the  east,  they  were  to  arise  and  to  follow  the 
Lamb  as  He  went ; insomuch  that  they,  with  Him, 
would  advance  to  the  judgment  of  the  general 
multitudes,  — the  ancients  and  the  saints  which 
were  worthy  to  judge  and  reign.  Kow,  Sir,  my 
purpose  in  this  statement  is  to  elicit,  if  I may, 
i’rom  your  learned  readers  illustrations  of  this 
distinctive  interment.  R.  S.  Hawkee. 

MorweDstow. 

Medal  struck  by  Charles  XII.  ■ — Vo-ltaire,  in  his 
Histoire  de  Charles  XII.,  liv.  4.,  states  that  a 
medal  was  struck  in  commemoration  of  a victory 
which  Charles  XII.  gained  over  the  Russians,  at  a 
place  named  Hollosin,  near  the  Boresthenes,  in 
the  year  1708.  He  adds  that  on  one  side  of  this 
medal  was  the  epigraph,  Sylvas,  paludes,  aggeres, 
hostes  victi ; ” on  the  other  the  verse  of  .Lucan : — - 
“ Viotrices  capias  allum  laturus  in  orbem,” 

The  verse  of  Lucan  referred  to  is  in  lib.  v,  1. 238. : 
“ Victrices  aquilas  alium  laturus  in  orbem.” 

Query,  Is  the  medal  referred  to  by  Voltaire 
known  to  exist  ? and  if  so,  is  the  substitution  of 
the  unmetrical  and  prosaic  word  copias  due  to  the 
author  of  the  medal,  or  to  Voltaire  himself?  L. 

National  Debt.  — What  volumes,  pamphlets,  or 
paragraphs  can  be  pointed  out  to  the  writer,  in 
poetry  or  prose,  alluding  to  the  bribery,  corrup- 
tion, and  abuses  connected  with  the  formation 
of  the  XatioFial  Debt  from  1098  to  18 15  ? 

F.  H.B. 

Midwives  licensed.  — In  the  articles  to  be  in- 
quired into  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  anno 
1571  ( Grindal  Rem.,  Park.  Soc.  174-58),  inquiry  is 
to  be  made 

“ Whether  any  use  charms,  or  unlawful  prayers,  or 
invocations,  in  Latin  or  otherwise,  and  namely,  mid- 

wives  mthe  time  of  wormn’s  travail  of  child.” 

In  the  oath  taken  by  Eleanor  Pead  before  being 
licensed  by  the  Archbishop  to  be  a midwife,  a 
similar  clause  occurs|;  the  words,  “ Also,  I will  not 
use  any  kind  of  sorcery  or  incantations  in  the 
time  of  the  travail  of  any  woman.”  Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  what  charms  or  prayers 
are  here  referred  to,  and  at  what  period  midwives 
ceased  to  be  licensed  by  the  Archbishop,  or  if  any 
traces  of  such  license  are  still  found  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries  ? S.  P.  II.  T. 
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THE  BLACK  ROOD  OF  SCOTLAND. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  308.) 

I am  not  aware  of  any  record  in  which  mention 
of  this  relique  occurs  before  the  time  of  St.  Mar- 
garet. It  seems  very  probable  that  the  venerated 
crucifix  which  was  so  termed  was  one  of  the  trea- 
sures which  descended  with  the  crown  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings.  \A^hen  the  princess  JNIargaret,  with 
her  brother  Edgar,  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne 
of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  fled  into  Scotland, 
after  the  victory  of  William,  she  carried  this  cross 
! with  her  amongst  her  other  treasures.  Aelred  of 
Rievaulx  (ap.  Twysd.  350.)  gives  a reason  why  it 
was  so  highly  valued,  and  some  description  of  the 
rood  itself: 

“ Est  autem  crux  ilia  longitiidinem  habens  palmae 
de  auro  purissimo  mirabili  opere  fabiicata,  qii$  in 
moduin  tecliae  clauditur  et  aperitur.  Cernitur  in  ea 
I qutEdam  Dominicae  crucis  portio,  (sicut  saepe  mul- 
torum  miraculorum  argumento  probatuin  est).  Salva- 
toris  nostri  ymaginem  habens  de  ebore  densissime  sculp- 
tam  et  aureis  distinctionibns  mirabiliter  deeoratam.” 

St.  Margaret  apj>ears  to  have  destined  it  for 
the  abbey  which  she  and  her  royal  husband, 
Malcolm  III.,  founded  at  Dunfermline  in  honour 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  : and  this  cross  seems  to  have 
engaged  her  last  thoughts ; for  her  confessor  re- 
lates that,  when  dying,  she  caused  it  to  be  brought 
to  her,  and  that  she  embraced,  and  gazed  stead- 
fastly upon  it,  until  her  soul  passed  from  time  to 
eternity.  Upon  her  death  (16th  Nov.,  1093),  the 
Black  Rood  was  deposited  upon  the  altar  of  Dun- 
fermline Abbey,  where  St.  Margaret  was  interred. 

The  next  mention  of  it  that  I have  been  enabled 
to  make  note  of,  occurs  in  1292,  in  the  Catalogue 
of  Scottish  Muniments  which  were  received  within 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Abbots  of  Dunfermline  and  Holy  Rood,  and  the 
Commissioners  of  Edward  I.,  on  the  23rd  August 
in  that  year,  and  were  conveyed  to  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed.  Under  the  head 

“ Omnia  ista  inventa  fuerunt  in  quadam  cista  in 
Dormitorio  S.  Crucis,  et  ibidem  reposita  prEedictos  Ab- 
bates  et  alios,  sub  eorutn  siglllis.” 

we  find 

“ Unum  scrinium  argenteum  deauratura,  in  quo  re- 
ponitur  crux  quo  vocatur  la  bloke  rode." — Robertson’s 
Index,  Introd.  xiii. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  such  fatality  was 
ascribed  to  this  relitjue  as  that  which  the  Scots  j 
attributed  to  the  possession  of  the  famous  stone  on  | 
which  their  kings  were  crowned,  or  it  might  be 
conjectured  that  when  Edward  I.  brought  “ the  ! 
fatal  seat”  from  Scone  to  Westminster,  he  brought 
the  Black  Rood  of  Scotland  too  That  amiable 
I and  pleasing  hi,storian,  Miss  Strickland,  has  stated 
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that  the  English  viewed  the  possession  of  this 
relique  by  the  Scottish  kings  with  jealousy;  that  it 
was  seized  upon  by  Edward  I.,  but  restored  on  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  1327.  This  statement  is  erro- 
neous ; the  rood  having  been  mistaken  for  the 
stone,  which,  by  the  way,  as  your  readers  know, 
was  never  restored. 

We  next  find  it  in  the  possession  of  King  David 
Bruce,  who  lost  this  treasured  relique,  with  his  own 
liberty,  at  the  battle  of  Durham  (18th  Oct.,  1346), 
and  from  that  time  the  monks  of  Durham  became 
its  possessors.  In  the  Description  of  the  Ancient 
Monuments,  Rites,  and  Customs  of  the  Ahhey  Church 
of  Durham,  as  they  existed  at  the  dissolution, 
which  was  written  in  1593,  and  was  published  by 
Davies  in  1672,  and  subsequently  by  the  Surtees 
Society,  we  find  it  described  as 

“ A most  faire  roode  or  picture  of  our  Saviour,  in 
silver,  called  the  Black  Roode  of  Scotland,  brought 
out  of  Holy  Rood  House,  by  King  David  Bruce  . . , 
with  the  picture  of  Our  Lady  on  the  one  side  of  our 
Saviour,  and  St.  John's  on  the  other  side,  very  richly 
wrought  in  silver,  all  three  having  crownes  of  pure 
beaten  gold  of  goldsmith’s  work,  with  a device  or  rest 
to  take  them  off' or  on.” 

The  writer  then  describes  the  “ fine  wainscote 
work  ” to  which  this  costly  “ rood  and  pictures  ” 
were  fastened  on  a pillar  at  the  east  end  of  the 
southern  aisle  of  the  quire.  And  in  a subsequent 
chapter  (p.  21.  of  Surtees  Soc.  volume)  we  have 
an  account  of  the  cross  miraculously  received  by 
David  I.  (whom  the  writer  confounds  with  the 
King  David  Bruce  captured  at  the  battle  of 
Durham,  notwithstanding  that  his  Auntient  Me- 
morial professes  to  be  “ collected  forthe  of  the  best 
antiquaries  ”),  and  in  honour  of  which  he  founded 
Holy  Rood  Abbey  in  1128  ; from  which  account  it 
clearly  appears  that  this  cross  was  distinct  from 
the  Black  Rood  of  Scotland.  For  the  writer,  after 
stating  that  this  miraculous  cross  had  been  brought 
from  Holy  Rood  House  by  the  king,  as  a “ most 
fortunate  relique,”  says ; 

“ He  lost  the  said  crosse,  which  was  taiken  upon 
him,  and  many  other  most  wourthie  and  excellent  Jewells 
....  which  all  weare  ofl'red  up  at  the  shryne  of  Saint 
Cuthhert,  together  with  the  Blache  Rude  of  Scotlaiid  (so 
termed),  with  Mary  and  John,  maid  of  silver,  being,  as 
yt  were,  smoked  all  over,  which  was  placed  and  sett  up 
most  exactlie  in  the  piller  next  St.  Cuthbert’s  shrine,” 
&c. 

In  the  description  written  in  1593,  as  printed, 
the  size  of  the  Black  Rood  is  not  mentioned ; but 
in  Sanderson’s  Antiquities  of  Durham,  in  which  he 
follows  that  description,  but  with  many  variations 
and  omissions,  he  says  (p.  22.),  in  mentioning  the 
Black  Rood  of  Scotland,  with  the  images,  as  above 
described,  — 

“ Which  rood  and  pictures  were  all  three  very  richly 
wrought  in  silver,  and  were  all  smoked  blacke  over. 
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being  Jarge  pictures  of  a yard  or  five  quarters  long, 
and  on  every  one  of  their  heads  a crown  of  pure  beaten 
gold,”  &c. 

I have  one  more  (too  brief)  notice  of  this  famous 
rood.  It  occurs  in  the  list  of  reliques  preserved 
in  the  Feretory  of  St.  Cuthbert,  under  the  care  of 
the  shrine-keeper,  which  was  drawn  up  in  1383 
by  Richard  de  Sedgbrok,  and  is  as  follows  : 

“ A black  crosse,  called  the  Black  Bode  of  Scotland." 

• — MS.  Dunelm.,  B.  ii.  35. 

Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Raine,  in  his  St.  Cuthhert, 
p.  108.,  appears  to  confound  the  cross  brought 
from  Holy  Rood  House,  and  in  honour  of  which 
it  was  founded,  with  the  Black  Rood  of  Scotland. 
He  was  misled,  no  doubt,  by  the  statement  in  the 
passage  above  extracted  from  the  Antient  Monu- 
ments, that  this  cross  was  brought  out  of  Holy 
Rood  House. 

I fear  that  the  fact  that  it  was  formed  of  silver 
and  gold,  gives  little  reason  to  hope  that  this  his- 
torical relique  escaped  destruction  when  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  King  Henry’s  church  robbers. 
Its  sanctity  may,  indeed,  have  induced  the  monks 
to  send  it  with  some  other  reliques  to  a place  of 
refuge  on  the  Continent,  until  the  tyranny  should 
be  overpast ; but  there  is  not  any  tradition  at 
Durham,  that  I am  aware  of,  to  throw  light  on  the 
concluding  Query  of  your  correspondent  P.  A.  P., 
as  to  “ what  became  of  the  ‘Holy  Cross,’  or  ‘ Black 
Rood,’  at  the  dissolution  of  Durham  Priory  ? ” 

That  the  Black  Rood  of  Scotland,  and  the  Cross 
of  Holy  Rood  House  were  distinct,  there  can,  I 
think,  be  no  doubt.  The  cross  mentioned  by  Aelred 
is  not  mentioned  as  the  “ Black  Rood  probably 
it  acquired  this  designation  after  his  time.  But 
Fordoun,  in  the  Scoti- Chronicon,  Lord  Hailes  in 
his  Annals,  and  other  historians,  have  taken  Aelred’s 
account  as  referring  to  the  Black  Rood  of  Scotland. 
Whether  it  had  been  brought  from  Dunfermline 
to  Edinburgh  before  Edward’s  campaign,  and  re- 
mained thenceforth  deposited  in  Holy  Rood  Abbey, 
does  not  appear : but  it  is  probable  that  a relique 
to  which  the  sovereigns  of  Scotland  attached  so 
much  veneration  was  kept  at  the  latter  place. 

W.  S.  G. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Nov.  2.  1850. 


t0  iHinnr  matter 

Hcemony  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  88.).  — Mr.  Basham  will 
find  some  account  of  this  plant  under  the  slightly 
different  type  of  “ Hemionion  ” in  Pliny,  xxv.  20., 
xxvi.  25.,  xxvii.  17. : 

“ Invenit  et  Teucer  eadem  .etate  Teucrion,  quam 
quidam  ‘ Hemionion  ’ vocant,  spargentem  juncos  te- 
nues, folia  parva,  asperis  locis  nascentem,  austero  sa- 
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pore,  nunquam  florentem  : neque  semen  gignit.  Me- 
detur  lienibus  . . . Narrantque  sues  qui  radicem  ejus 
ederint  sine  splene  inveniri. 

“ Singultus  heraionium  sedat. 

“ ‘ Asplenon’  sunt  qui  hemionion  vocant  foliis  trien- 
talibus  multis,  radice  liinosa,  cavernosa,  sicut  filicis, 
Candida,  birsuta  : nec  caulem,  nec  florem,  nec  semen 
habet.  Nasoitur  in  petris  parietibusque  opacis,  hu- 
midis.” 

According  to  Hardouin’s  note,  p.  3777.,  it  is  the 
Ceterach  of  the  shops,  or  rather  Ciirach ; a great 
favourite  of  the  mules,  ijfiioyoi,  witness  Theophras- 
tus, Hist,  ix.  19. 

Ray  found  it  “ on  the  walls  about  Bristol,  and 
the  stones  at  St.  Vincent’s  rock.”  He  calls  it 
“ Spleenwort”  and  “ Miltwaste.”  Catalog.  Plant. 
p.  31.  Bond.  1677. 

I have  a copy  of  Henri  du  Puy’s  ‘■'■original" 
Comm,  but  do  not  recollect  his  noticing  the  plant. 

G.M. 

Guernsey. 

Byron's  Birthplace.  — Can  any  of  your  corre" 
spondents  give  any  information  relative  to  the 
house  in  which  Lord  Byron  was  born  ? His  bio- 
graphers state  that  it  was  in  Holies  Street,  but  do 
not  mention  the  number.  C.  B.  W. 

Edgbaston. 

[Our  correspondent  will  find,  on  referring  to  Mr. 
Cunningham’s  Handbook  of  London,  that  “ Byron  was 
born  at  No.  24.  Holies  Street,  and  christened  in  the 
small  parish  church  of  St.  Marylebone.”] 

Ancient  Tiles  (Vol.  i.,  p.  173.). — The  device  of 
two  birds  perched  back  to  back  on  the  twigs  of  a 
branch  that  rises  between  them,  is  found,  not  on 
tiles  only,  but  in  wood  carving;  as  at  Exeter 
Cathedral,  on  two  of  the  Misereres  in  the  choir, 
and  on  the  gates  which  separate  the  choir  from 
the  aisles,  and  these  again  from  the  nave. 

J.  W.  H. 

Modena  Family  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  266.).  — Victor 
Amadeus  III.,  King  of  Sardinia,  died  in  October, 
1796.  Mary  Beatrice,  Duchess  of  Modena,  mother 
of  the  present  Duke  of  Modena,  was  the  daughter 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  V.,  King  of  Sardinia,  who 
abdicated  his  throne  in  1821,  and  died  10th  Ja- 
nuary, 1824.  The  present  Duke  of  Modena  is  the 
direct  heir  of  the  house  of  Stuart  in  the  following 
line ; — 

All  the  legitimate  issue  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  being  extinct,  we  fall  back  upon  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  youngest  child  of  Charles  I.  She 
married  her  cousin  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  by  him  had  three 
children.  Two  died  without  issue  ; the  youngest, 
Anna  Maria,  b.  Aug.  1669,  mar.  Victor  Amadeus  II., 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  had  by  him  three  children, 
one  son  and  two  daughters. 

The  son,  Charles  Emmanuel  III.,  Duke  of 
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j Savoy,  married  and  had  Victor  Amadeus  III.,  who 
married  Maria  Antoinetta  of  Spain,  and  had:  — 

; I 1.  Charles  Emmanuel  IV.,  who  died  without  issue, 
aud,  2.  Victor  Emmanuel  V.,  who  married  an 
' Austrian  Archduchess  ; his  eldest  daughter  mar- 
ried Francis  IV.  Duke  of  Modena.  She  died  be- 
I tween  a.  d.  1841 — 1846,  I believe,  and  left  four 
i children  : — 1.  Francis  V.,  Duke  of  Modena.  2.  The 
j wife  of  Henri,  Comte  de  Chambord.  3.  Ferdinand. 

! 4.  Marie,  wife  of  Don  Juan,  brother  of  the  pre- 

sent de  jure  King  of  Spain,  Carlos  VI.  J.  K. 

j Nicholas  Breton's  Fantasticks  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  375.). 

I — In  reply  to  the  second  Bibliographical  Query  of 
j J.  Mt.,  Edinburgh,  respecting  Nicholas  Breton’s 
Fantasticks^  I beg  to  inform  him  tliat  my  copy 
I is  perfect,  and  contains  twenty-two  leaves.  The 
1 title  is  Fantasticks  : seruing  for  a perpetuall 
I Prognostication,  with  the  subjects  of  the  twenty- 
I four  Descants,  as  they  are  called,  in  prose,  con- 
t.ained  in  the  volume.  4to.  bl.  lett.  London  : 

1 Printed  for  Francis  Williams,  1626.  After  this  is 
a dedication  “ To  the  worshipfull  and  worthy 
knight  Sir  Marke  Ive,  of  Rivers  Hall,  in  Essex  ; ” 
and  a short  .address  “ To  the  Reader,”  one  leaf. 
It  is  an  entertaining  work,  and  contains  some 
curious  and  useful  remarks  on  our  ancient  man- 
I ners,  customs,  aud  habits.  My  copy  had  succes- 
I sively  belonged  to  Garrick,  Fillingham,  and  Heber ; 

I the  latter  of  whom  has  written  in  it,  “ Who  has 
^ ever  seen  another  copy  ? ” 

I T.  C. 

Strand. 

I Gaudentio  di  Lucca  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  247. 298.  327.). 
— The  Rev.  Simon  Berington,  the  author  of  The 
Memoirs  of  Gaudentio  di  Lucca,  “ of  whom”  Me. 

; Ceossley  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  328.)  “regrets  that  so  little 

I is  known,”  was  the  fourth  son  of  John  Berington, 
of  Winesley,  co.  Hereford,  Esquire,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Wolrich,  of  Dudmaston, 
co.  Salop,  Bart.  He  was  born  1679.  He  studied 

i and  took  holy  orders  at  Douay  College. 

' W.  L. 

Nov.  3.  1850. 

Weights  for  weighing  Corns  (V  ol.  ii.,  p.  326.). — 
I am  able  to  supply  H.  E.  with  a reference  to  this 
subject  of  an  earlier  date  than  those  he  quotes. 
In  the  MS.  Compotus  or  Accounts  of  Sibton  Abbey, 
in  Suffolk,  in  my  possession,  occurs  the  following 
! item,  under  the  year  1363-4  : 

^ “ Et  de  ix  d.  pro  ij  paribus  Balaunces  proaure  pon- 

derand’.” 

The  following  extract,  although  of  later  date  than 
H.  E.  requires,  may  yet  be  not  without  its  use  to 
] I him  in  illustration  of  tlie  subject.  It  occurs  in  the 
! \ Compotus  of  a collegiate  establishment  at  Metting- 

I I ham,  Suffolk,  from  an  earlier  volume  of  which 
[ 1 some  extracts  were  furnished  to  the  Archceological 

j Journal  (vol.  vi.  p.  62.).  It  is  as  follows,  under 
I the  year  1464  : — 


“ Item  in  ponderlbus  pro  novo  auro  ponderant’  s’ 
nobili  x$.  di.  nobyl  et  quadrant’  ejusdem  cunagii  etpro 
nobili  de  vjs.  viij  d.  di.  nobil  et  quadrant’  et  minoribus 
ponderibus  utriusque  cunagii  cum  le  Scolyset  Copbino 
pro  eisdem.  ijs.jd." 

The  “ new  gold  ” is  of  course  the  reduced 
coinage  of  Edward  IV.  I conclude  that  the  nobles 
of  6s.  8d.  were  the  same  as  the  angels.  C.  R.  M. 

Mrs.  Partington  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  377.).  — Ignoeans 
no  doubt  refers  to  the  oft-repeated  allusion  to 
“Dame  Partington  and  her  mop;”  and  taking  it 
for  granted  that  he  does  so,  I will  enlighten  him  a 
little  on  the  subject.  The  “original  Mrs.  Par- 
tington ” was  a respectable  old  lady,  living  at  Sid- 
mouth  in  Devonshire : her  cottage  was  on  the 
beach,  and  during  an  awful  storm  (that,  I think, 
of  Nov.  1824,  when  some  fifty  or  sixty  ships  were 
wrecked  at  Plymouth)  the  sea  rose  to  such  a 
height  as  every  now  and  then  to  invade  the  old 
lady’s  place  of  domicile  : in  fact,  almost  every  wave 
dashed  in  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Partington,  with  such 
help  as  she  could  command,  with  mops  and  brooms, 
as  fast  as  the  water  entered  the  house,  mopped  it 
out  again ; until  at  length  the  waves  had  the  mas- 
tery, and  the  dame  was  compelled  to  retire  to  an 
upper  story  of  the  house.  I well  recollect  reading 
in  the  Devonshire  newspapers  of  the  time  an 
account  similar  to  the  above : but  the  first  allusion 
to  the  circumstance  was,  I think,  made  by  Lord 
Brougham  in  his  celebrated  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Reform  Bill,  in  which  he  com- 
pared the  Conservative  opposition  to  the  bill  to  be 
like  the  opposition  of  “ Dame  Partington  and  her 
mop,  who  endeavoured  to  mop  out  the  waves  of 
the  Atlantic.”  Robeet  Cole."^ 

Mrs.  Partington. — Mr.  Greene,  the  witty  editor 
of  the  Boston  {N.  F.)  Post,  is  believed  to  be  the 
original  of  Mrs.  Partington  : at  least  he  fathers  all 
her  sayings.  He  began  to  print  them  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  yeai’s  ago.  G.  M.  B. 

[G.  M.  B.  has  also  kindly  forwarded  to  us  some  of 
“ Mrs.  Partington's  Queries  ” from  a recent  number  of 
the  Boston  Post,  from  which  we  select  a couple  of 
specimens,  viz., — 

“ Whether  the  Emperor  of  China  is  a porcelain  statue 
or  a mere  fiction?” 

“ Is  the  Great  Seal  alive,  or  only  stuffed  ? ” ] 

The  East  Anglian  Word  Mauther"  (Vol.  ii., 
pp.  217.  365.).- — Skinner’s  note  on  this  word  is 

“ Mawther,  vox  Norfolciensi  agro  peculiaris;  Spelman 
ipse  eodem  agro  ovtus  a Dan.  Moer,  Virgo,  Puella, 
deflectit.  Possit  tamen  et  declinari  a Belg.  Maegd, 
Teut.  Magd,  idem  signante,  addita  term,  er  vel  der,  ut 
in  proximo  agro  Lincolniensi  in  vocibus  Heeder  et 
Sheeder  qute  Marem  et  Feminam  notant.  Author 
Diet.  Angl.  scriblt  Madder,  et  cum  Kiliano  deducit  a 
Belg.  Modde,  Moddehen,  Pupa,  Puella,  Virgincula.” — . 
Etymol.  sub  voce. 

Webster  merely  gives  (with  strange  neglect, 
having  Skinner  before  him)  : 
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“ Mauther,  a foolish  young  girl  (not  used).”  — - Ben 
Jonson. 

Skinner  is,  I believe,  wrong  in  assigning  the  r 
termination  to  the  Danish  word.  Such  a termina- 
tion of  the  word  maid  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  Teutonic  dialects.  The  diphthong  sound 
and  the  th  appear  frequently ; as, 

1.  Moeso- Gothic : Magath  or  Magaths ; Mawi, 
dim.  Maiuilo. 

2.  Anglo-Saxon:  Maeth,  Maegth,  d\m..  Meowla. 

3.  Old-German : Muget. 

4.  Swedish : Moe. 

5.  Norse : Moei. 

I therefore  suppose  the  r termination  in  mauther 
to  be  a mere  corruption,  like  that  pointed  out  by 
Skinner  in  the  Lincoln  Folk-speech:  or  is  it  pos- 
sible that  it  may  have  arisen  from  a confusion  of 
the  words  maid  and  mother  in  Roman  Catholic 
times  ? In  Holland  the  Virgin  Mary  was  called 
Moeder  Maagd^  — a phrase  which  may  possibly 
have  crossed  over  to  the  East  Anglian  coast,  and 
occasioned  the  subsequent  confusion.  B.  H.  K. 

P.S.  Do  the  words  modde,  moddehen,  quoted  by 
Skinner,  e.xist?  and,  if  so,  are  they  Dutch  or 
Flemish  ? I have  no  means  of  verifying  them  at 
hand. 

[On  referring  to  Kilian’s  Dictionarium  Tetdonico- 
Latino- GalUcum  (ed.  1642),  we  find,  “ Modde,  Modde- 
KEN,  Pupa,  Poupee.”] 

Cheshire  Cat  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  377  ).  — A correspon- 
dent, T.  E.  L.  P.  B.  T.,  asks  the  explanation  of  the 
phrase,  “grinning  like  a Cheshire  cat.”  Some 
years  since  Cheshire  cheeses  were  sold  in  this  town 
moulded  into  the  shape  of  a cat,  bristles  being  in- 
I serted  to  represent  the  whiskers.  This  may  pos- 
sibly have  originated  the  saying.  T.  D. 

Bath. 

“ Thompson  of  Esholt"  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  268.).  — In 
an  old  pedigree  of  the  Calverley  family,  I find  it 
stated  that  Henry  Thompson  of  Esholt  (whose  only 
daughter  Frances  William  Calverley  of  Calver- 
ley married,  and  by  her  acquired  that  property) 
was  great-grandson  to  Henry  Thompson, 

“ One  of  the  king’s  gentlemen-at-arms  at  the  siege 
of  Boulogne  (temp.  H.  7.),  where  he  notably  signal- 
ised himself,  and  for  his  service  was  rewarded  with  the 
Maison  Dieu  at  Dover,  by  gift  of  the  king ; afterwards, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  exchanged  it  for  the 
manor  and  rectory  of  Bromfield  in  Cumberland,  and 
the  site  of  the  late  dissolved  nunnery  of  Esholt.” 

Further  particulars  regarding  the  above  grant 
of  Bromefield,  and  a pedigree  of  the  Thompsons, 
are  published  in  Archceologia  CEliana,  vol.  ii. 
(1832),  p.  171.  W.  C.  Trevelyan. 

Wallington. 

Minar's  Book  of  Antiquities  (Vol.  i.,  p.  277.  ; 
ii.  p.  344.).  — I am  much  obliged  to  T.  J.  for  his 


endeavours  to  help  me  to  Minar’s  Book  of  Anti- 
quities. But  there  still  remains  a chasm  too  wide 
for  me  to  jump  ; inasmuch  as  Christopher  Meiners 
published  his  treatise  De  Vero  Deo  in  1780,  and 
Cardinal  Cusa,  who  refers  to  Minar,  died  in  1464, 
being  more  than  300  years  before.  A.  N. 

Croziers  and  Pastoral  Staves  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  248.  ' 
313.).  — The  opinion  expressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  ■ 
Walcot  (in  your  No.  50.),  that  by  the  word  crazier  . 
is  to  be  understood  the  crossed  stafif  belonging  ' 
only  to  archbishops  and  legates,  while  the  staff 
with  a crook  at  its  end  is  to  be  called  the  pastoral  ; 
staff,  cannot,  I think,  be  considered  satisfactory,  ■ 
for  the  following,  among  other  reasons.  I 

Crozier  is  generally  (I  should  formerly  have  said  j 
universally)  understood  to  mean  the  staff  with  a 
crook,  the  so  well-known  “ ensign  of  bishops.” 

In  the  instances  mentioned  by  Mr.  Walcot, 
croziers  are  repeatedly  spoken  of  as  having  been 
borne  at  the  funerals  of  bishops,  while  the  crosses 
borne  before  Wolsey  are  called  crosses,  and  not 
croziers. 

The  word  crozier  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
medieval  Latin  word  crocia.  This  is  explained  by 
Ducange : “ Pedum,  baculus  pastoralis,  episco- 
palis.”  Crocia  seems  to  be  derived  from,  or  closely 
connected  with,  “ crocha,  uncinus,  lamus,”  and 
“ crochum,  uncus  quo  arcubalisiae  tenduntur  ” 
(Ducange).  Hence  it  appears  that  crozier  does 
not  refer  to  a cross  but  to  a crook. 

In  such  ancient  authorities  as  I have  had  the 
opportunity  of  referring  to  at  the  moment,  as 
brasses,  incised  slabs,  &c.,  bishops  and  archbishops 
are  alike  represented  with  the  crooked  staff;  a 
cross  is  of  more  rare  occurrence,  and  at  the  moment 
only  two  instances  occur  to  me,  one  in  the  fine 
brass  of  Frederic,  son  of  Casimir,  king  of  Poland, 
and  a cardinal,  which  is  in  the  cathedral  of  Cracow, 
and  in  which  he  is  represented  holding  a crozier, 
while  crosses  are  figured  on  the  sides  under  the 
cardinal’s  hat.  The  other  is  in  the  curious  brass 
of  Lambert,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  in  the  cathedral  of 
that  city  : in  this  the  bishop  holds  a cross  in  his 
right  and  a crozier  in  his  left  hand. 

The  statement  that  the  crook  of  the  bishop’s 
staff  was  bent  outwards,  and  that  of  the  abbot’s 
inward,  is  one  which  is  often  made  in  books;  I 
should,  however,  be  very  glad  to  learn  whether 
any  difference  has  been  observed  to  exist  either  in 
mediseval  representations  of  croziers  on  seals, 
accompanying  effigies,  or  in  paintings,  or  in  the 
existing  examples.  So  far  as  I have  seen,  the 
crook,  in  all  except  a few  early  instances,  is  bent 
in  the  same  manner,  i.  e.  inwards.  N. 

Socinian  Boast  (Vol.  ii.,  p.375.). — The  following 
lines  “De  Ruina  Babylonis”  occur  in  the  works 
of  a Socinian  writer,  one  Samuelis  Przipcovius, 
who  died  in  1670,  and  evidently  have  reference  to 
those  quoted  by  Dr.  Pusey  : — 
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j “ Quid  per  Lutheriim,  Calvinum,  perque  Socinum, 

I Funditus  eversam  jam  Babyiona  putas? 

! Perstat  adhuc  Babylon,  et  toto  regiiat  in  oibe 
I Sub  vario  primum  nomine  robur  habens. 

Ostentat  muros,  jactat  sublimia  tecta 
Y)e fundamento  quis  metus  esse  potest? 

I Ni  Deus  banc  igitur  molem  disjecerit  ipse 
j Humano  nunquam  Marte  vel  arte  met.” 

I Przipcovius  was  a Polish  knight,  and  cotempo- 
' rary  with  the  author  of  Hiidibrus.  In  a tract  en- 
\ titled  Religio  Vindicata  a Calumniis  Atheismi,  he 
j thus  alludes  to  the  spiritual  Quixotism  which  in- 
I duced  Butler  to  “ crack  the  satiric  thong 

t “ Saepe  audivi  quod  in  Anglia  (quae  regio  sicut  in 
! multis  aliis  rebus,  sic  pra;cipue  in  religionibus  totius 
I mundi  compendium  est)  de  ejusmodi  fanaticis  perbi- 
I betur,  quod  ita  sui  suaruinque  irrationabiliuin  opini- 
j onum  sint  amantes,  ut  audeant  propter  eas  divinam 
I Providentiam  angustis  Ecclesiarum  suarura  (quje  ex 
angustis  cujuslibet  Penatibus  constant)  terminis  cir- 
cuniscribere,  . . . Et  quemadmodum  omnes  isti  miseri 
aperte  delirant,  pracipue  ii  quos  zeli  aestus  eousque 
deducit,  ut  tanquam  bacchantes  aut  cerriti  ])er  plateas, 
domos,  templa,  absque  ullo  ordine  et  respectu  cur- 
sitantes  concionentur,  et  interdum  anseies,  equos,  vel 
oves  (cujus  rei  ibi  satis  frequentia  exempla  occurrunt) 
dum  eis  homines  aures  prasbcre  nolunt,ad  suas  opiniones 
convertere  tentent.” 

. R.  PfilCE. 

Cheam. 

3ISS.  of  Loclte  ^ol.  i.,  pp.  401,  462.). — In 
reply  to  a question  in  “ Notes  and  Queries,”  I 
may  state,  that  the  address  of  the  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  Hancock,  is  George  II.,  Park  Grove,  Birken- 
head ; and  he  will  furnish  information  relative  to 
the  MSS.  of  Locke. 

An  Intended  Reader. 

Sir  William  Grant  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  397.). — Your 
corresf)ondent  R.  says  that  “ Sir  William  Grant 
was  one  of  the  few  Scotchmen  who  had  fi-eed  him- 
self from  the  peculiarities  of  the  speech  of  his 
country.  Frank  Horner  is  another.”  If  R.  means 
to  include  the  Scottish  accent,  he  is  mistaken  as 
to  Sir  William  Grant,  who  retained  a strong  Scot- 
tish burr.  If  he  means  only  correctness  of  diction, 
then  I should  say  the  number  was  nol  few.  Mack- 
intosh’s and  Jeffery’s  English  was,  I think,  quite 
as  pure  as  Horner’s  ; and  Lord  Brougham,  with 
much  idiosyncrasy,  had  no  Scotch  pecidiarities,  at 
least  — mejudice  — infinitely  less  than  Sir  William 
Grant.  I could  name  twenty  members  of  the 
present  houses  of  parliament  in  whom  I have 
never  detected  any  “ Scotch  peculiarity.”  C. 

Tristan  d Acunha  (V ol.  ii.,  p.  358.). — The  island 
is  noticed,  but  briefly,  in  p.  54.  of  the  first  volume 
of  Perouse’s  Voyage  round  the  World,  Lond.  1799. 
It  is  there  stated  that  a tolerably  minute  account 
of  it  is  contained  in  Le  Neptune  Oriental,  by 
I D’Apres  (or  Apres  de  Manvilette).  This  work 


was  published  in  Paris,  1775,  in  two  volumes, 
large  folio.  C.  I.  R. 

Arabic  Numerals  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  27.  61.339.). — 
In  a work  in  Arabic,  by  Ahmad  ben  Abubekr  bin 
Wahshih,  on  Ancient  Alphabets,  published  in 
the  original,  and  accompanied  with  an  English 
translation,  by  Von  Hammer,  your  correspondent 
on  the  subject  of  Arabic  numerals  will  find  that 
these  numerals  were  not  invented  as  arbitrary 
signs,  and  borrowed  for  various  alphabets  ; but 
that  they  are  actually  taken  from  an  Indian  alpha- 
bet of  nine  characters,  the  remaining  letters  being 
made  up  at  each  decimal  by  repeating  the  nine 
characters,  with  one  or  two  dots.  The  English 
Preface  states  that  this  alphabet  is  still  in  use  in 
India,  not  merely  as  a representative  of  numbers, 
but  of  letters  of  a native  language.  The  book  is  a 
neat  quarto,  printed  in  London  in  1806;  and  the 
alphabet  occurs  in  page  7.  of  the  Arabic  original. 

E.  C.  H. 

Athena?um. 

Luther's  Hymns  (Vol.  Ii.,  p.  327.).  — If  F.  Q. 
will  turn  to  Mr.  Palmer’s  Origines  Liturgicce, 
vol.  ii.  p.  238.  4th  edit.,  he  will  find  that  the  sen- 
tence in  the  Burial  Service,  “In  the  midst  of  life 
we  are  in  death,”  &c.,  is  taken  from  the  Salisbury 
Breviary  Psalter.  The  Salisbury  Use  was  drawn 
up  by  Bishop  Osmund  in  the  eleventh  century. 

N.  E.  R.  (a  Subscriber.) 

Bolton! s Ace.  — What  is  the  meaning  of  “ Bol- 
tons Ace,”  in  the  following  passage  in  the  address 
to  the  reader  prefixed  to  Henry  Hutton’s  Follies 
Anatomie,  8vo.  Lond.  1618  ? It  is  passed  over  by 
Dr.  Rlmbauet  in  his  reprint  of  the  work  for  the 
Percy  Society  in  1842  : 

“ Could  ye  attache  this  felon  in’s  disgrace, 

1 would  not  bate  an  inch  (not  Bolton's  ace) 

To  baite,  deride,  nay,  ride  this  silly  asse.” 

J.  Cy. 

[“  Bate  me  an  ace  quoth  Bolton  ” is  an  old  proverb 
of  unknown  origin.  Ray  tells  us  that  a Collection  of 
Proverbs  having  been  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
with  an  assurance  that  it  contained  all  the  proverbs  in 
the  English  language,  “ Bate  me  an  ace,  quoth  Bolton,” 
said  the  queen,  implying  that  the  assertion  was  too 
strong;  and,  in  fact,  that  every  proverb  was  not  in  the 
collection.  See  Nares’  Glossary,  who  quotes  the  fol- 
owing  epigram  by  H.  P.,  to  show  the  collection  re- 
ferred to 

“ Secundce  Cogitationes  meliores. 

“ A pamphlet  was  of  proverbs  penned  by  Polton, 
Wherein  he  thought  all  sorts  included  were ; 

Untill  one  told  him  Bate  m'  an  ace  quoth  Bolton, 

‘ Indeed,’  said  he,  ‘ that  proverb  is  not  there.’”] 

Hopkins  the  Witchfinder  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  392.).  — If 
the  inquiry  of  Clericus  relates  to  Mathew  Hop- 
skins  the  witchfinder  general,  my  friend  W.  S. 
Fitch  of  Ipswich  has  some  manuscript  account  of 
his  residence  in  that  town,  as  a lawyer  of  but  little 
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note,  and  liis  removal  to  Marmingtree,  in  Essex ; 
but  whether  it  gives  any  further  particulars  of 
him  I am  unable  to  state,  as  I have  not  seen  the 
manuscript.  J.  CnARKE. 

Sir  Richard  Steel  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  375.). — The  death 
and  burial-place  of  Sir  Richard  Steel  is  thus 
noticed  in  Cibber’s  Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  iv. 

p.  120. : — 

“ Some  years  before  bis  death  he  grew  paralytic,  and 
retired  to  his  seat  at  Langunnor,  near  Caermarthen,  in 
Wales,  where  he  died,  September  1st,  1729,  and  was 
privately  interred,  according  to  his  own  desire,  in  the 
church  of  Caermarthen.” 

J.  V.  R.  W. 

Ale-draper  (Yo\.  11.,  p.  310.). — A common  de- 
signation for  an  ale-house  keeper  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Henry  Chettle,  in  his  very  curious  little 
publication.  Kind- Harts  Dreame,  1592  (edited  for 
the  Percy  Society  by  your  humble  servant),  has 
the  following  passage : 

“ I came  up  to  London,  and  fall  to  he  some  tapster, 
hostler,  or  chamberlaine  in  an  inn.  Well,  I get  mee  a 
wife ; with  her  a little  money ; when  we  are  married, 
seeke  a house  we  must ; no  other  occupation  have  I 
hut  to  be  an  ale-draper."  (P.  37.  of  reprint. ) 

Again,  in  the  same  tract,  the  author  speaks  of 
“ two  milch  maydens  that  had  set  up  a shoppe  of 
ale-drapery." 

In  the  Discoverie  of  the  Knights  of  the  Paste, 
1597,  is  another  notice  of  the  same  occupation  : 

“ So  that  now  hee  hath  left  hrokery,  and  is  become 
a draper.  A draper,  quoth  Freeman,  what  draper  — 
of  woollin  or  linnen  ? No,  qd.  he,  an  ale-draper, 
wherein  he  hath  more  skil  then  in  the  other.” 

Probably  these  instances  of  the  use  of  the  term 
may  be  sufficient  for  your  correspondent. 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

P.S.  The  above  was  written  before  J.  S.  W.’s 
note  appeared  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  360.),  which  does  not 
carry  the  use  of  this  term  further  back  than 
Bailey’s  Dictionary. 

Oeorge  Herbert  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  103.)  was  buried 
under  the  communion  table  at  Bemerton,  but  there 
is  no  monument  to  his  memory.  The  adornment 
of  his  little  church  would  be  one  of  the  most 
fitting  oSerings  to  his  memory.  It  is  painful  to 
contrast  the  whitewash  and  unpainted  deal  of  the 
house  of  God  with  the  rich  furniture  and  hangings 
of  the  adjoining  rectory.  In  the  garden  of  the 
latter  is  preserved  a medlar-tree,  planted  by  “ the 
sweet  singer  of  the  temple.”  J.  W.  H. 

Notaries  PttiZic  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  393.).  — Why  does 
your  correspondent  Matjleius  think  this  form  of 
expression  “ putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  ? ” 
Public  notary  (though  that  phrase  is  sometimes 
erroneously  used)  is  not  so  exact  as  “ notary 
public;”  for  a notary  is  not,  as  the  first  form 
would  imply,  a public  officer  appointed  by  the 


public  to  perform  public  services,  but  an  in- 
dividual agent  through  whose  ministry  private 
acts  or  instruments  become  publici  juris.  The 
same  form,  and  for  analogous  reasons,  prevails  in 
several  other  legal  and  technical  titles  or  phrases,  as 
Attorney-General,  Solicitor-General,  Accountant- 
General,  Receiver-General,  Surveyor- General ; 
Advocate  Fiscal ; Theatre  Royal,  Chapel  Royal ; 
Gazette  Extraordinary  ; and  many  other  phrases 
in  which  it  is  evident  that  the  adjective  has  a 
special  and  restricted  meaning.  C. 

Tobacconists  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  393.).  — There  was,  in 
the  old  house  of  commons,  a room  called  the 
smohing-rodm,  where  members  tired  of  the  de- 
bate used  to  retire  to  smoke,  and  in  later  years  to 
drink  tea  or  write  letters.  These,  no  doubt,  were 
meant  by  the  Tobacconists,  members  within  call, 
though  not  actually  within  the  house.  C. 

Vineyards  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  392.).  — In  answer  to 
Clbricus,  I beg  to  say  that  there  is  a piece  of  land 
called  the  Vineyards  situated  in  the  warm  and 
sheltered  valley  of  Claverton,  about  two  miles  from 
Bath  : it  formerly  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Bath. 

There  is  also  in  the  suburb.'!,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  city  of  Bath,  a street  called  the  Vineyards  ; 
but  I do  not  know  that  this  ever  belonged  to  the 
Abbey.  G.  Falkner. 

Devizes. 


;;9at^rennufau^. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Craik’s  happy  tact  for  seizing 
on  the  more  striking  points  of  a character  or  an  incident, 
his  acquaintance  with  our  national  history  and  bio- 
graphy, his  love  of  research,  and  perseverance  in  fol- 
lowing up  a clue,  were  prepared  to  expect  both  in- 
struction and  amusement  from  his  Romance  of  the 
Peerage.  Nor  were  they  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Each  succeeding  volume  has  added  to  the  interest  of 
the  work  ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  favour 
with  which  the  first  three  volumes  have  been  received 
by  the  reading  world,  will  be  extended  to  the  one  now 
published,  and  which  concludes  the  first  series,  or  main 
division  of  Mr.  Craik’s  projected  work. 

Our  space  will  permit  us  to  do  little  more  than 
specify  its  principal  contents  ; but  when  we  state  that 
in  the  present  volume  Mr.  Craik  treats  of  the  great 
Earl  of  Cork  and  the  Boyles ; of  the  founders  of  the 
Fermor,  Bouverie,  Osborne,  and  Bamfylde  families ; 
that  he  gives  us  with  great  completeness  the  history  of 
Anne  Clifford,  the  most  remarkable  woman  of  her 
time ; that  he  furnishes  pleasant  gossipping  pictures 
of  the  rise  of  the  families  of  Fox,  Phips,  and  Petty ; 
the  history  of  the  celebrated  elaim  of  the  Trunkinaker 
to  the  honours  of  the  Percies,  — of  the  story  of  the 
heiress  of  the  Percies  who  married  Tom  Thynn  of 
Longleat  Hall ; and  lastly,  that  of  Ann  of  Buccleugh, 
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the  widow  of  the  unfortunate  Monmouth,  we  shall 
have  done  more  than  enough  to  make  our  readers  wish 
to  share  the  pleasure  we  have  derived  from  turning 
over  Mr.  Craik’s  amusing  pages. 

Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Wilkinson  will  sell  on  Monday 
next,  and  two  following  days,  a valuable  collection  of 
books,  chiefly  the  property  of  a gentleman  deceased, 
among  which  we  may  specify  La  Vie  Saint  Germain 
L’Auxerrois  (lettres  gotheques),  printed  on  vellum,  and 
quite  unique ; no  other  copy  even  on  paper  being 
known. 

We  have  received  the  following  Catalogues : — 
Williams  and  Norgate’s  (14.  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
Garden)  German  Book  Circular,  a Quarterly  List  of 
New  Publications,  No.  26.  ; John  Russell  Smith’s 
(4.  Old  Compton  Street,  Soho)  Catalogue  No.  1.  for 
1851  of  an  extensive  Collection  of  Choice,  Useful,  and 
Curious  Books  in  most  Classes  of  Literature,  English 
and  Foreign. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Bacon's  Aovancement  of  Learning,  interpreted  by  Wats. 
Oxford,  1627.  1640,  folio. 

Stuart’s  Athens.  First  Edition.  Tols.  IV.  and  V. 
Supplement  to  Berry’s  Heraldry. 

Specimen  Historic;  Arabum,  by  Pocock. 

La  Roque,  Voyage  dans  la  Palestine. 

Abulfaraq  Hist.  Dynast. 

*»•  Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free, 
to  be  sent  to  Mu.  Bell,  Publisher  of  “ NO'PES  AND 
QUF.RIES,”  186.  Fleet  Street 


to  (lorrc^jianifcntiS. 

G.  W.’s  Query  was  in  type  before  we  received  his 
unbecoming  letter,  — the  terms  of  which  both  forbid  our 
asking  the  name  of  the  writer,  or  giving  him  that  satis- 
factory explanation  which  we  could  furnish  as  to  the  de- 
lay in  the  insertion  of  his  communication.  As  the  first 
letter  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  received,  we  should  cer- 
tainly have  printed  it,  but  for  our  regard  for  personal 
friends  who  belong  to  the  same  body  as  G.  W.,  and 
whose  names  he  can  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  in  the 
list  of  our  distinguished  contributors. 

IVe  are  compelled  by  want  of  space  to  omit  many  Notes, 
Queries,  Replies,  and  articles  oy  Folk-Lore. 

Volume  the  First  of'‘  Notes  and  Queries,”  with  very 
copious  Index,  price  9s.  6d.  bound  in  cloth,  may  still  be 
had  by  order  of  all  Booksellers. 

The  Monthly  Part  for  October,  being  the  Fifth  of 
Vol.  II.,  is  also  now  ready,  price  Is.  3d. 

Notes  and  Queries  may  be  procured  by  the  Trade  at 
noon  on  Friday ; so  that  our  country  Subscribers  ought  to 
experience  no  difficulty  in  receiving  it  regularly.  Many 
of  the  comitry  Booksellers  are  probably  not  get  aware  of 
this  arrangement,  which  enables  them  to  receive  Copies  in 
their  Saturday  parcels. 

Errata P.  391.  col.  1.  line  46,  for  “ veriis  circumrfant  ” read 

voriis  circiimslant 1.  47.,  for  “ antesolat  ” read  “ anteaolat 
and  I.  48.,  for  “ nec’’  read  “ne.” 


JOURNAL  FRANCAIS,  public  k Londres. 

— Le  COUURIERde  TEUROPE,  fonde  en  1840,  paraissant 
le  Samedi,  donne  dans  chaque  numero  les  nouvelles  de  la  semaine, 
lc8  meilleurs  artieJes  de  tous  les  journaux  de  Paris,  la  Semaine 
Dr.imatique  par  Th.  Gautier  ou  J.  Janin,  la  Revue  de  Paris  par 
Pierre  Durand,  et  reproduit  en  ender  les  romans,  nouvelles,  etc., 
en  vogue  par  les  premiers  ecrivains  de  France.  Prix  6rf.  — 
London  : Joseph  Thomas,  1.  Finch  Lane. 


PIETAS  METRICA:  or,  Nature  Suggestive  of 

God  and  Godliness.  By  the  Brothers  .Theophilus  and 
Theophylact.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth.  Price  3s.  6rf. 

“ They  possess  great  sweetness  combined  with  deep  devotional 
feeling.” — John  Bull. 

London : J.  Masters,  Aldersgate  and  New  Bond  Streets. 


Just  published,  Part  X.,  price  i>6'.  plain ; 105, Gd.  tinted; 
proofs,  large  paper,  125. 

The  churches  of  the  middle  ages  : 

or.  Select  Specimens  of  Early  and  Middle  Pointed  Struc- 
tures, with  a few  of  the  purest  Late  Pointed  Examples;  Jilus- 
trated  by  Geometric  and  Perspective  Drawings.  By  Henhy 
Bouman  and  Joseph  S.  Crowther,  Architects,  Slanchester. 

To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Parts,  each  containing  Six  Plates, 
Imperial  folio.  Issued  at  intervals  of  Two  Months. 

” We  can  hardly  conceive  anything  more  perfect.  We  heartily 
recommend  this  series  . to  all  who  are  able  to  patronise  it.” — 
Eccleswloglst. 

London  : George  Bell,  186.  Fleet  Street. 


Just  published.  New  Edition,  Two  Vols.  fcp.  8vo.,  price  10s. 
cloth  ; or  Two  Vols.  in  One,  17s.  morocco,  14s.  calf  antique. 

The  CHRISTIA^iT  TAUGHT  BY  THE 

CHURCH’S  SERVICES. 

Edited  by  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds. 
Leeds  ; Richard  Slocombe.  London  : George  Bell, 

186.  Fleet  Street. 


XDJIGHT’S  FICTORIAli  SHAJ&SPEIRE, 
EBITIOn. 

Published  in  Fortnightly  Parts,  price  Is.  each, 

And  Monthly  Sections,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

Part  III.,  containing  **  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,” 
is  published  this  day,  Saturday. 

The  Monthly  Section  is  published  on  the  1st  of  every  Month.' 


LONDON:  CHARLES  KNIGHT,  90.  FLEET  STREET. 


KlXriGHT’S  CVCIiOP.S:i>IJ!V  OF  THZ:  IHiT- 
I>ITSTRV  OF  AZiZt  TTATIOlffS. 

Number  III.,  price  Twopence,  is  published  this  day,  Saturday. 
The  Monthly  Part,  Ninepence,  on  the  1st  of  the  Month. 

KN-IGHT'S  CTCX.OP.S:i>IA  OF  ZiONBOir. 

Number  III.,  price  Twopence,  is  published  this  day,  Saturday. 
The  Monthly  Part,  Ninepence,  on  the  1st  of  the  Month. 


LONDON  : CHARLES  KNIGHT,  90.  FLEET  STREET. 

TH2  BRITISH  ABlVIAXa-AC  AlHB  COIW* 
PATaiOIf, 

For  1851,  November  21st  instant. 


LONDON  : CHARLES  KNIGHT,  90.  FLEET  STREET. 


And  sold  by  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country  ; on  applica- 
tion to  whom  may  be  obtained  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
the  Publications  issued  by  Charles  Knight. 
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Me.  Paekee  has  recently  published : — 

A GLOSSAEY  OF  TEEMS 

USED  IN  GRECIAN,  ROMAN,  ITALIAN,  AND  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 
Exemplified  by  upwards  of  Eighteen  Hundred  Illustrations,  drawn  from  the  best  examples.  Fifth  Edition, 

3 vols.  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  tops,  2/.  8s. 

“ Since  the  year  1836,  in  which  this  work  first  appeared,  no  fewer  than  four  large  editions  have  been  exhausted.  The  fifth  edition 
is  now  before  us,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  meet,  as  it  deserves,  the  same  extended  patronage  and  success.  Tlie  text  has  been  con- 
siderably augmented  by  the  enlargement  of  many  of  the  old  articles,  as  well  as  by  the  addition  of  many  new  ones  ; among  which 
Professor  Willis  has  embodied  great  part  of  his  Architectural  Nomenclature  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; the  number  of  woodcuts  has  been 
increased  from  1 1 00  to  above  1700  : and  the  work  in  its  present  form  is,  we  believe,  unequalled  in  the  architectural  literature  of  Europe 
for  the  amount  of  accurate  information  it  furnishes,  and  the  beauty  of  its  illustrations.”  — Notes  and  Queries. 

AN  INTEODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  GOTHIC  AECHITECTUEE. 

By  John  Henry  Parker,  F.  S.  A.  15mo.  with  numerous  Illustrations.  Price  4s.  6d. 

THE  PEIMEVAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  DENMAEK 

COMPARED. 

By  J.J.  A.  WoRSAAE,  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen,  and  by  William  J.  Thoms, 
F.S.  A.,  Secretary  of  the  Camden  Society.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  8vo.  lOs. 

EICKMAN’S  GOTHIC  AECHITECTUEE. 

An  Attempt  to  discriminate  the  dilFerent  Styles  of  Architecture  in  England. 

By  the  late  Thomas  Rickman,  F.S.  A. 

With  30  Engravings  on  Steel  by  Le  Keux,  &c.,  and  465  on  Wood,  of  the  best  examples,  from  Original  Drawings 
by  F.  Mackenzie,  O.  Jewitt,  and  P.  H.  Delamotte.  Fifth  Edition.  8vo.  2 Is. 

THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  AECHITECTUEAL  TOPOGEAPHY 

OF  ENGLAND. 

Vol.  I.  Diocese  of  Oxford.  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
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THE  OEHENBURG  HOBN. 

The  hi'jfhly  interesting  collection  of  pictures  at 
Combe  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Craven,  in 
Warwickshire,  was,  for  the  most  part,  bequeathed 
by  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  the  daughter  of 
James  L,  to  her  faithful  attendant,  William,  Earl 
of  Craven.  The  collection  has  remained,  entire 
and  undisturbed,  up  to  the  present  time.  Near 
the  upper  end  of  the  long  gallery  is  a picture 


which  doubtless,  formed  a part  of  the  bequest  of  the- 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a 
description  : — 

Three  quarters  length  : a female,  figure,  stand- 
ing, with  long  curling  light  hair,  and  a wreath  of 
flowers  round  the  head.  She  wears  a white  satin 
gown,  with  a yellow  edge ; gold  chain  on  the 
stomacher,  and  pearl  buttons  down  the  front.  She 
has  a pearl  necklace  and  earrings,  with  a high 
plaited  chemisette  up  to  the  necklace ; and  four 
rows  of  pearls,  with  a yellow  bow,  round  the  sleeve. 
She  holds  in  her  hands  a large  highly  ornamented 
gold  horn.  The  back-ground  consists  of  moun- 
tains. Underneath  the  picture  is  this  inscription: 

“ Anno  post  natum  Christum  939,  Ottoni  comiti 
OMenburgico  in  venatione  vehementer  sitibundo  virgo 
elegantissima  ex  monte  Osen  prodiens  cornu  argentenm 
deauratum  plenum  liquore  ut  biberet  obtulit.  lu- 
specto  is  liquore  adborruit,  ac  eundum  bibere  recusavit. 
Q.UO  facto,  subito  Comes  a virgine  discedens  liquorem 
retro  super  equuin  quern  raox  depilavit  effudit,  cor- 
nuque  bio  depictum  secum  Oldenburgum  in  perpetuara 
illius  memoriam  reportavit.  Lucretio  de  Sainct  Simon, 
pinxit.” 

The  painting  is  apparently  of  the  first  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  d'he  ordinary  books  of  re- 
ference do  not  contain  the  painter’s  name. 

The  same  legend  as  that  contained  in  this  in- 
scription, though  with  fuller  details,  is  given  by 
the  brothers  Grimm,  in  their  collection  of  Deutsche 
No.  541.  vol.  ii.  p.  317.,  from  two  Oldenburg 
chronicles.  According  to  this  version  Otto  was 
Count  of  Oldenburg  in  the  year  990  or  967.  [The 
chronicles  appear  to  diflTer  as  to  his  date  : the 
inscription  of  the  Combe  Abbey  picture  furnishes 
a third  date.]  Being  a good  hunter,  and  fond  of 
hunting,  he  went,  on  the  20th  of  July,  in  this  year, 
attended  by  bis  nobles  and  servants,  to  hunt  in  the 
forest  of  Bernefeuer.  Here  he  found  a deer,  and 
chased  it  alone  from  this  wood  to  Mount  Osen  : 
but  in  the  pursuit  he  left  his  companions  and  even 
his  dogs  behind  ; and  he  stood  alone,  on  his  white 
horse,  in  the  middle  of  the  mountain.  Being  now 
exhausted  by  the  great  heat,  he  exclaimed : 
“Would  to  God  that  some  one  had  a draught  of 
cold  water!”  As  soon  as  the  count  had  uttered 
these  words,  the  mountain  opened,  and  from  the 
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chasm  there  came  a beautiful  damsel,  dressed  in 
fine  clothes,  with  her  hair  divided  over  her  shoul- 
ders, and  a wreath  of  flowers  on  her  head.  In  her 
hand  she  held  a precious  silver-gilt  hunting-horn, 
filled  with  some  liquid ; which  she  offered  to  the 
count,  in  order  that  he  might  drink.  The  count 
took  the  horn,  and  examined  the  liquid,  but  de- 
clined to  drink  it.  Whereupon  the  damsel  said ; 

“ My  dear  lord,  drink  it  upon  my  assurance  ; for 
it  will  do  you  no  harm,  but  will  tend  to  your  good.” 
She  added  that,  if  he  would  drink,  he  and  his 
family,  and  all  his  descendants,  and  the  whole  ter- 
ritory of  Oldenburg,  would  prosper  : but  that,  if 
he  refused,  there  would  be  discord  in  the  race  of 
the  Counts  of  Oldenburg.  The  count,  as  was 
natural,  mistrusted  her  assurances,  and  feared  to 
drink  out  of  the  horn  : however,  he  retained  it 
in  his  hand,  and  swung  it  behind  his  back.  While 
it  was  in  this  position  some  of  the  liquid  escaped ; 
and  where  it  fell  on  the  back  of  the  white  horse,  it 
took  00'  the  hair.  When  the  damsel  saw  this,  she 
asked  him  to  restore  the  horn  ; but  the  count,  with 
the  horn  in  his  hand,  hastened  away  from  the 
mountain,  and,  on  looking  back,  observed  that  the 
damsel  had  returned  into  the  earth.  The  count, 
terrified  at  the  sight,  spurred  on  his  horse,  and 
speedily  rejoined  his  attendants : he  then  re- 

counted to  them  his  adventure,  and  showed  them 
the  silver-gilt  horn,  which  he  took  with  him  to 
Oldenburg.  And  because  this  horn  was  obtained 
in  so  wonderful  a manner,  it  was  kept  as  a precious 
relic  by  him  and  all  his  successors  in  the  reigning 
house  of  Oldenburg. 

The  editors  state  that  a richly  decorated  drink- 
ing-horn was  formerly  preserved,  with  great  care, 
in  the  family  of  Oldenburg ; but  that,  at  the  pre- 
sent time  [1818],  it  is  at  Copenhagen. 

The  same  story  is  related  from  Hamelinann’s 
Oldenburg  Chronicle,  by  Biisching,  in  his  Volk- 
sagen  (Leips.  1820),  p.  380.,  who  states  that  there 
is  a representation  of  the  horn  in  p.  20.  of  the 
Chronicle,  as  well  as  in  the  title-page  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  Wunderhorn. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  mythological  fictions  will  at  once  re- 
cognise in  this  story  an  explanatory  legend,  in- 
vented for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  interest  to 
a valuable  drinking-horn,  of  ancient  work, 
which  belonged  to  the  Counts  of  Oldenburg. 
Had  the  story  not  started  from  a basis  of  real 
fact,  but  had  been  pure  fiction,  the  mountain - 
spirit ' would  probably  have  left,  not  a silver 
gilt,  but  a gold  horn,  with  the  count.  Moreover, 
the  manner  in  which  she  suffers  herself  to  be  out- 
witted, and  her  acquiescence  in  the  loss  of  her 
horn,  without  exacting  some  vengeance  from  the 
incredulous  count,  are  not  in  the  spirit  of  such 
fictions,  nor  do  they  suit  the  malignant  character 
which  the  legend  itself  gives  her.  If  the  Olden- 
burg horn  is  still  preserved  at  Copenhagen,  its 
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date  might  doubtless  be  determined  by  the  style 
of  the  work. 

Mount  Osen  seems  to  have  been  a place  which 
abounded  in  supernatural  beings.  Some  elves 
who  came  from  this  mountain  to  take  fresh-brewed 
beer,  and  left  good,  though  unknown  money,  to 
pay  for  it,  are  mentioned  in  another  story  in  the 
Deutsche  Sagen,  (No.  43.  vol.  i.  p.  55.)  L. 

[Having  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a copy  of 
Hainelmann’s  Chronicle,  at  present  belonging  to  Mr. 
Quaritch,  in  which  there  is  a very  interesting  engraving 
of  the  horn  in  question  (which  may  possibly  have  been 
a Charter  Horn),  we  are  not  disposed  to  pronounce  it 
older  than  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  If, 
however,  it  is  still  preserved  at  Copenhagen,  some  cor- 
respondent there  will  perhaps  do  us  the  favour  to  fur- 
nish us  with  a precise  description  of  it,  and  with  the 
various  legends  which  are  inscribed  upon  it.  — En.] 


GREEK  PARTICLES  ILLUSTRATED  BT  THE  EASTERN 
LANGUAGES. 

The  affinity  which  exists  between  such  of  the 
vernacular  languages  of  India  as  are  offshoots  of 
the  Sanscrit,  as  the  Hindostanee,  Mahratta,  Guze- 
ratee,  &c.,  and  the  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and 
English  languages,  is  now  well  known  to  European 
scholars,  more  especially  since  the  publication  of 
the  researches  of  Vans  Kennedy,  Professor  Bopp  of 
Berlin,  &c.  Indeed,  scarcely  a day  passes  in 
which  the  European  resident  in  India  may  not 
recognise,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
many  familiar  words  in  all  those  languages,  clothed 
in  an  oriental  dress.  I am  inclined  also  to  think 
that  new  light  may  be  thrown  upon  some  of  the 
impracticable  Greek  particles  by  a reference  to 
the  languages  of  the  East ; and  without  wishing  to 
be  understood  as  laying  down  anything  dogmati- 
cally in  the  present  communication,  I hope, 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  publication, 
to  attract  attention  to  this  subject,  and  invite  dis- 
cussion on  it.  Taking,  as  an  illustration,  the  233d 
line  of  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  where  the  hero 
of  the  poem  is  violently  abusing  Agamemnon  for 
depriving  him  of  his  prize,  the  fair  maid  Briseis,  he 
says, 

“ ’AAA’  e/c  TOi  ipcai,  Kai  iirl  fie'yav  tpKoy  iptodpiai.” 

What  is  the  meaning  of  e/c  in  the  above  line? 
It  is  commonly  construed  with  e’pe'ce,  and  translated, 
“ I plainly  tell  thee  — I declare  to  thee  ; ” e’lepe'cv, 
“ I speak  out  — proclaim.”  But  may  it  not  be 
identical  with  the  Sanscrit  eh,  “one,”  a word,  as 
most  of  your  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  in  uni- 
versal use  throughout  India,  Persia,  &c. : the  ren- 
dering literally  running  thus : 

“ But  one  thing  I tell  thee,”  &c. 

That  this  is  the  original  sense  of  the  line  appears 
probable  by  comparing  it  Avith  line  297.  of  the 
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j same  book,  where  in  the  second  speech  of  Achilles, 
that  impiger,  iracundiis,  inexorabilis,  acer,  chieftain 
I agai  n scolds  the  “ king  of  men,” — 
j “ 'AAAo  Se  Toi  ^p60),  ah  8’  eV2  (ppeal  /SdAAeo  arjai.” 
j “ And  another  thing  I tell  thee.” 

; This  rendering  receives  additional  confirmation 
by  a coinjiarison  with  the  following: 
i “ ToOto  8/  Toi  epea>.” 

■ II.  ili.  177.,  and  Od.  vii.  243. 

“ ndvTB  Se  TOI  ipea.” 

Od.  iv.  410.,  and  x.  289. 

In  the  last  three  lines  ■'AAAo,  ToDVo,  and  narra 
stand  precisely  in  the  same  relation  to  ep/oi  that 
ix  does  in  the  fir.st,  Aaa’  merely  taking  the  place  of 
Se,  for  the  sake  of  versification. 

“ But  one  thing  I tell  thee. 

And  another  thing  I tell  thee. 

But  this  thing  I tell  thee. 

And  all  things  I tell  thee.” 

It  Is  not  impossible  that  i^eneoi  may  be  a com- 
pound of  ex,  “ one,”  and  epea,  “ I speak.”  There 
is  in  the  Ilindostanee  an  analogous  form  of  ex- 
pression, Ek  bat  bolo,  “ one  word  speak.”  This  is 
constantly  used  to  denote,  speaking  jdainly ; to 
speak  decidedly ; one  word  oidy  ; no  display  of 
unnecessary  verbiage  to  conceal  thought ; no 
humbug ; I tell  thee  plainly  ; I speak  solemnly 
— once  for  all;  which  is  precisely  the  meaning  of 
elepeai  in  all  the  passages  where  it  occurs  in  Homer: 
e.g.  II.  i.  212.  (where  it  is  employed  by  Minerva 
in  her  solemn  address  to  Achilles) ; II.  viii.  286., 
Od.  ix.  365.  (where  it  is  very  ch.aracteristically 
used),  &c. 

The  word  ace  (ace  of  spades,  &c.)  I suppose  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  with  the 
Sanscrit  elt  and  the  Greek  eip,  the  c sometimes 
pronounced  hard  and  sometimes  soft.  The  San- 
scrit (kis,  the  Greek  Sex-a,  and  the  Latin  dec-  ew, 
all  signifying  ten,  on  the  same  principle,  have  been 
long  identified.  J.  Sh. 

Bombay. 


SAMUEL  EOW'LANDS,  AND  HIS  CLAIM  TO  THE 

AUTHORSHIP  OF  “ THE  CHOISE  OP  CHANGE.” 

Mr.  T.  Jones  in  “ Notes  and  Queries”  (Vol.  i., 
p.  39.),  describing  a copy  of  The  Chaise  of  Change 
in  the  Chetham  Library,  unhesitatingly  ascribes 
its  authorship  to  the  well-known  satirist,  Samuel 
Howlands,  whom  he  says,  “ appears  to  have  been  a 
Welshman  from  his  love  of  Triads.”  Mr.  Jones’s 
dictum,  that  the  letters  “ S.  II.,”  on  the  title-page, 
“ are  the  well-known  initials  of  Samuel  Rowlands,” 
may  well,  I think,  be  questioned.  Great  caution 
should  be  used  in  these  matters.  Bibliographers 
and  catalogue-makers  are  constantly  making  con- 
fusion by  assigning  works,  which  bear  the  initials 
Only,  to  wrong  authors. 


The  Chaise  of  Change  may  with  much  more 
probability  be  given  to  a very  different  author. 
I have  a copy  of  the  edition  of  1598  now  before 
me,  in  which  the  name  is  filled  up,  in  a cotempo- 
rary hand,  S[imonJ,  R[obson].  And  I find  in 
Lowndes’  Bibliographer's  Manual,  that  the  work 
in  question  is  entered  under  the  latter  name.  The 
compiler  adds,  — “ This  piece  is  by  some  attri- 
buted to  Dr.  Simon  Robson,  Dean  of  Bristol  in 
1598;  by  others,  most  probably  erroneously,  to 
Samuel  Rowland.”  An  examination  of  the  bio- 
graphy of  Dr.  Robson,  who  died  in  1617,  might 
tend  to  elucidate  some  particulars  concerning  his 
claim  to  the  authorship  of  this  and  several  other 
works  of  a similar  character. 

Samuel  Rowland’s  earliest  publication  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  The  Betraying  of  Christ,  &c., 
printed  in  1598.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  he  has 
any  claim  to  The  Chaise  of  Change  (first  printed 
in  1585),  we  make  him  an  author  thirteen  years 
earlier.  In  the  title-page  of  the  latter,  the  writer, 
whoever  ho  was,  is  styled  “ Gent  and  Student  in 
the  Universitie  of  Cambridge.”  This  is  a fact  of 
some  importance  towards  the  elucidation  of  author- 
ship ; and  has,  I believe,  escaped  the  notice  of 
those  writers  who  have  touched  upon  Samuel 
Rowland’s  scanty  biography.  But  I can  hardly 
conceive  that  either  of  the  publications  above 
alluded  to  came  from  the  same  pen  as  Humours 
Ordinarie,  Martin  Marh-all,  The  Four  Knaves, 
and  many  others  of  the  same  class,  which  are 
known  to  have  been  the  productions  of  Samuel 
Rowlands. 

Respecting  Samuel  Rowlands  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  extraordinary  that  no  account  has  been 
discovered  ; and  though  his  pamphlets  almost  rival 
in  number  those  of  Greene,  Taylor,  and  Prynne, 
their  prefaces  — those  fruitful  sources  of  informa- 
tion— throw  no  light  upon  the  life  or  circum- 
stances of  their  author.  The  late  Mr.  Octavius 
Gilchrist  considered  that  “Rowlands  was  an  eccle- 
siastic [?]  by  profession;”  and,  inferring  his  zeal 
in  the  pulpit  from  his  labours  through  the  press, 
adds,  “ it  should  seem  that  he  was  an  active  ser- 
vant of  the  church.”  (See  Fry’s  Bibliographical 
Memoranda,  p.  257.)  Sir  Walter  Scott  (Preface 
to  his  reprint  of  The  Letting  of  Humours  Blood  in 
the  Head  Vaine')  gives  us  a very  different  idea  of 
the  nature  of  his  calling.  His  words  are  : 

“ Excepting  that  he  lived  and  wrote,  none  of  those 
industrious  antiquaries  liave  pointed  out  any  particulars 
respecting  llowland[s].  It  has  been  remarked  that 
his  muse  is  seldom  found  in  the  best  company  ; and  to 
have  become  so  well  acquainted  with  the  bullies, 
drunkards,  gamesters,  and  cheats,  whom  he  describes, 
he  must  have  frequented  the  haunts  of  dissipation  in 
which  such  characters  are  to  be  found.  But  the  hu- 
morous descriptions  of  low-life  exhibited  in  bis  satires 
are  more  precious  to  antiquaries  than  more  grave 
works,  and  those  who  make  the  manners  of  Shak- 
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speare’s  age  the  subject  of  their  study  may  better  spare 
a better  author  than  Samuel  Rowlands.” 

The  opinions  of  both  these  writers  are  entitled 
to  some  respect,  but  they  certainly  looked  upon 
two  very  different  sides  of  the  question.  Gil- 
christ’s conjecture  that  he  was  an  ecclesiastic  is 
quite  untenable,  and  I am  fully  Inclined  to  agree 
with  Sir  W alter  Scott,  that  Rowlands’  company 
was  not  of  the  most  select  order,  and  that  he  must 
often  have  frequented  those  “ haunts  of  dissipa- 
tion” which  he  so  well  describes  in  those  works 
which  are  the  known  production  of  his  muse. 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 


“ APRICOT,”  “ PEACH,”  AND  “ NECTARINE,” 
ETYMOLOGY  OF. 

There  is  something  curious  in  the  etymology  of 
the  words  “ apricot,”  “ peach,”  and  “ nectarine,” 
and  in  their  equivalents  in  several  languages,  which 
may  amuse  your  readers. 

The  apricot  is  an  Armenian  or  Persian  fruit, 
and  was  known  to  the  Romans  later  than  the 
peach.  It  is  spoken  of  by  Pliny  and  by  Martial. 

Plin.  N.  H.,  lib.  xv.  c.  12. : 

“ Post  autumnum  maturescunt  Peisica,  .estate  prtB- 
cocia,  intra  xxx  annos  reperta.” 

Martial,  lib.  xiii.  Epig.  46. : 

“ Villa  maternis  fueramus  prcBcnqua  ram  is, 

Nunc  in  adaptivis  Persica  cara  sumus.” 

Its  only  name  was  given  from  its  ripening  earlier 
than  the  peach. 

The  words  used  in  Galen  for  the  same  fruit 
(evidently  Grsecised  Latin),  are  wpoK6KKia  and 
irpeKdKKia.  Elsewhere  he  says  of  this  fruit,  tuuttjs 
eKXi\e7(pdat  rb  waXaiby  6yop.a.  Dioscorides,  with  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  Latin,  calls  apricots  irpai- 
k6kiu. 

From  prcBCOx,  though  not  immediately,  apricot 
seems  to  be  derived. 

Johnson,  unable  to  account  for  the  initial  a, 
derives  it  from  apricus.  The  American  lexico- 
grapher Webster  gives,  strangely  enough,  albas 
coccus  as  its  derivation. 

The  progress  of  the  word  from  west  to  east,  and 
then  from  east  to  south-west,  and  from  thence 
northwards,  and  its  various  changes  in  that  pro- 
gress, are  rather  strange. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  the  Arabs,  living 
near  the  region  of  which  the  fruit  was  a native, 
might  have  either  had  a name  of  their  own  for  it, 
or  at  least  have  borrowed  one  from  Armenia. 
But  they  apparently  adopted  a slight  variation  of 
the  Latin,  rb  iraXaibv  ovopa,  as  Galen  says, 

Xeinrcti. 

The  Arabs  called  it  or,  with  the  article. 


The  Spaniards  must  have  had  the  fruit  in  Mar- 
tial’s time,  but  they  do  not  take  the  name  imme- 
diately from  the  Latin,  but  through  the  Arabic, 
and  call  it  albaricoque.  The  Italians,  again,  copy 
the  Spanish,  not  the  Latin,  and  call  it  albicocco. 
The  French,  from  them,  have  abricot.  The  English, 
though  they  take  their  word  from  the  French,  at 
first  called  it  abricock,  then  apricock  (restoring 
the  p),  and  lastly,  with  the  French  termination, 
apricot. 

From  malum  persicum  was  derived  the  German 
PJh'siche,  and  PJirsche,  whence  come  the  French 
peche,  and  our  peach.  But  in  this  instance  also, 
the  Spaniards  follow  the  Arabic  y ^ or,  with 
the  article  in  their  word  alberchigo. 

The  Arabic  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin, 
and  the  Persians,  though  the  fruit  was  their  own, 
give  it  the  same  name. 

Johnson  says  that  nectarine  is  French,  but  gives 
no  authority.  It  certainly  is  unknown  to  the 
French,  who  call  the  fruit  either  peche  lisse,  or 
brugnon.  The  Germans  also  call  \t  glatte  PJirsche. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  what  is  the 
Armenian  word  for  apricot.,  and  whether  there  is 
any  reason  to  believe  that  the  Arabic  words  for 
apricot  and  peach,  are  of  Armenian  and  Per- 
sian origin  ? If  it  is  so,  the  resemblance  of  the 
one  to  prcBcox,  and  of  the  other  to  persicum,  will 
be  a curious  coincidence,  but  hardly  more  curious 
than  the  resemblance  of  irda-xa  with  vda-xo)  which 
led  some  of  the  earlier  fathers,  who  were  not  He- 
braists, to  derive  ndcxa  from  ira<rxw.  E-  C,  H. 


iHtiiDr  iSoteS. 

Chaucer's  Monument. — It  may  interest  those  of 
your  readers  who  are  busying  themselves  in  the 
praiseworthy  endeavour  to  procure  the  means  of 
repairing  Chaucer’s  Monument ; especially  Mr. 
Payne  Collier,  who  has  furnished,  in  the  November 
Number  of  the  GentlemarHs  Magazine  (p.  so 

curious  an  allusion  from  Warner’s  Albion's  Eng- 
land, to 

“ venerable  Chaucer,  lost 

Had  not  kind  Brigham  reared  him  cost,” 

to  know  that  there  is  evidence  in  Smith’s  Life  of 
Nollehens,  vol.  i.  p.  79.,  that  remains  of  the  painted 
figure  of  Chaucer  were  to  be  seen  in  Nolleken’s 
times.  Smith  reports  a conversation  between  the 
artist  and  Catlin,  so  many  years  the  principal 
verger  of  the  abbey,  in  which  Catlin  inquires, 

“ Did  you  ever  notice  the  remaining  colours  of  the 
curious  little  figure  which  was  painted  on  the  tomb  of 
Chaucer?” 

M.  N.  S. 

[We  have  heard  one  of  the  lay  vicars  of  Westmin- 
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ster  Abbey,  now  deceased,  say,  that  when  be  was  a 
choir  boy,  some  sixty-five  or  seventy  years  since,  the 
figure  of  Chaucer  might  be  made  out  by  rubbing  a 
wet  finger  over  it.] 

Robert  Herrick  (Vol.  i.,  p.  291  ) — There  is  a 
little  volume  entitled  Selections  from  the  Hes- 
perides  and  Works  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Herrick. 
(Antient)  Vicar  of  Dean-Prior,  Devon.  By  the 
late  Charles  Short,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A.,  pub- 
lished by  Murray  in  1 8d9.  I believe  it  was  re- 
called or  suppressed,  and  that  copies  are  rare. 

J.  W.  H. 

Epitaph  of  a Wine  Merchant. — The  following  is 
very  beautiful,  and  well  deserves  a Note.  It  is 
copied  from  an  inscription  in  All  Saints  Church, 
Cambridge. 

“ In  Obitum  Mri.  Johannis  Hammond  Oenopolae 
Epitaphium. 

Spiritus  ascendit  generosi  Nectaris  astra, 

Juxta  Altare  Calix  hie  jacet  ecce  sacrum. 

Corporu  avaaraati  cu  fit  Communia  magna 
Unio  tunc  fuerit  Nectaris  et  Calicis.” 

J.  W.  H. 

Father  Blackhal.  — In  the  Brief  Narration  of 
Services  done  to  Three  noble  Ladies  by  Gdbert 
Blackhal  (Aberdeen,  Spalding  Club,  1844),  the 
autobiographer  states  (p.  43.)  that,  while  at  Brus- 
sels, he  provided  for  his  necessities  by  saying  mass 
“ at  Notre  Dame  de  bonne  successe,  a chapel  of 
great  devotion,  so  called  from  a statue  of  Our 
Lady,  which  was  brought  from  Aberdeen  to 
Ostend,”  &c.  It  may  be  interesting  to  such  of 
your  readers  as  are  acquainted  with  this  very 
amusing  volume,  to  know  that  the  statue  is  still 
held  in  honour.  A friend  of  mine  (who  had  never 
heard  of  Blackhal)  told  me,  that  being  at  Brussels 
on  the  eve  of  the  Assumption  (Aug.  14),  1847, 
he  saw  announcements  that  the  Aberdeen  image 
would  be  carried  in  procession  on  the  approaching 
festival.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to  leave 
Brussels  without  witnessing  the  exhibition. 

As  to  Blackhal  himself.  The  Catholic  Annual 
Register  for  the  present  year  (p.  207.)  supplies 
two  facts  which  were  not  known  to  his  editor  — 
that  he  was  at  last  principal  of  the  Scots  College 
at  Paris,  and  that  he  died  July  1.  1671.  J.  C.  E,. 

The  Nonjurors  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  354.).  — May  I take 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  Me.  Yeoweli.  that 
his  interesting  paper  on  “ Tlie  Oratories  of  the 
Nonjurors,”  would  have  been  far  more  valuable  if 
he  had  given  the  authorities  for  his  statements. 

J.  C.  R. 

Booksellers'  Catalogues. — Allow  me  to  suggest 
the  propriety  and  utility  of  stating  the  weight  or 
cost  of  postage  to  second-hand  and  other  books. 
It  wouhl  be  a great  convenience  to  many  country 
book-buyers  to  know  the  entire  cost,  carriage-  free. 
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of  the  volumes  they  require,  but  have  never  seen. 

Este. 

Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie.  — Lockhart,  in  his  Life  of 
Scott,  speaking  of  the  first  representation  of  Rob 
Roy  on  the  Edinburgh  boards,  observes  — 

“ The  great  and  unrivalled  attraction  was  the  per- 
sonification of  Bailie  Jarvie  by  Charles  Mackay,  who, 
being  himself  a native  of  Glasgow,  entered  into  the 
minutest  peculiarities  of  the  character  with  high  gusto, 
and  gave  the  west  country  dialect  in  its  most  racy 
perfection.” 

But  in  the  sweetest  cup  of  praise,  there  is  gene- 
rally one  small  drop  of  bitterness.  The  drop,  in 
honest  Mackay’s  case,  is  that  by  calling  him  a 
“ native  of  Glasgow,”  and,  therefore,  “ to  the 
manner  born,”  he  is,  by  implication,  deprived  of 
the  credit  of  speaking  the  “ foreign  tongue  ” like 
a native.  So  after  wearing  his  laurels  for  a quarter 
of  a century  with  this  one  withered  leaf  in  them, 
he  has  plucked  it  off,  and  by  a formal  affidavit 
sworn  before  an  Edinburgh  bailie,  the  Glasgow 
bailie  has  put  it  on  record  that  he  is  really  by 
birth  “one  of  the  same  class  whom  King  Jamie 
denominated  a real  Edinburgh  Gutter-Bluid.” 
If  there  is  something  droll  in  the  notion  of  such 
an  affidavit,  there  is,  assuredly,  something  to  move 
our  respect  in  tlie  earnestness  and  love  of  truth 
which  led  the  bailie  to  make  it,  and  to  prove  him 
a good  honest  man,  as  we  have  no  doubt,  “ his 
father,  the  deacon,  was  before  him.”  Eeeessa. 

Camels  in  Gaul.  — The  use  of  camels  by  the 
Franks  in  Gaul  is  more  than  once  referred  to  by 
the  chroniclers.  In  the  year  585,  the  treasures  of 
Mummolus  and  the  friends  of  Gondovald  were 
carried  from  Bordeaux  to  Convennes  on  camels. 
The  troops  of  Gontran  who  were  pursuing  them  — 
“ invenerunt  camelos  cum  ingenti  pondere  aurl  atque 
argenti,  sive  equos  quos  fessos  per  vias  reliquerat  ” — 
Greg.  Turon.,  1.  vii.  c.  35. 

And  after  Brunichild  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Chlotair,  she  was,  before  her  death,  conducted 
through  the  army  on  a camel : — 

“ Jubetque  earn  camelum  per  omnera  exercitum 
sederitem  perducere.” — Fredegarius,  c.  42. 

By  what  people  were  camels  first  brought  into 
Gaul  ? By  the  Romans  ; by  the  Visigoths  ; or 
by  the  Franks  themselves  ? R.  J.  K. 


BIBHOGEAPHICAL  QUERIES. 

( Continued  from  page  325.) 

(13.)  Is  It  not  a grievous  and  calumnious  charge 
against  the  principal  libraries  of  England,  Ger- 
many, and  France,  that  not  one  of  them  contains 
a copy  of  the  Florentine  Pandects,  in  three  folio 
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volumes,  “magnifice,  ac  pereleganter,  perque  ac- 
curate impressis,”  as  Fabricius  speaks  ? {Bibl. 
Grcec.  xii.  363.)  This  statement,  whicli  may  be 
but  a libel,  is  found  in  Tiigner  {Nov.  lib.  rar.  Col- 
lect. Fascic.  iv.  710.),  Schelhorn  {Amcen.  Lit.  iii. 
428.),  Vogt  {Catal.  p.  562.  Hamb.  1738),  and 
Solger  (Biblioth.  i 163.).  According  to  tlie  last 
writer,  the  edition  in  question,  Florent.  1553,  (for 
a fac-simile  of  the  letter’s  of  the  original  MS.  see 
Mabillon’s  Iter  Ifalicum,  p.  183.)  is,  — “ splendi- 
dissima,  et  stupendas  raritatis,  quae  in  tanta  est 
apud  Eruditos  aestimatione  ut  pi’o  100  Imperiali- 
bus  saepius  divendita  fuerit.”  Would  that  the 
race  of  such  purchasers  was  not  extinct ! In 
Gibbon’s  notice  of  this  impression  {Decline  and 
Fall,  iv.  197.  ed.  Milman),  there  are  two  mistakes. 
He  calls  the  editor  “ Taurellus  ” instead  of  Tau- 
rellius ; and  makes  the  date  “ 1551,”  when  it  should 
have  been  1553.  These  errors,  however,  are 
scarcely  surprising  in  a sentence  in  which  Anto- 
nius  Augustinus  is  named  “ Antoninus,”  The 
Archbishop  of  Tarragona  had  received  a still  more 
exalted  title  in  p.  193.,  for  there  he  was  styled 
“Antoninus  Augustus.”  Are  these  the  author's 
faults,  or  are  they  merely  editorial  embellishments? 

(14.)  In  what  year  was  the  improved  woodcut 
of  the  Prelum  Ascensianum  used  for  the  first  time? 
And  has  it  been  observed  that  the  small  and  sepa- 
rated figures  incised  on  the  legs  of  this  insigne  of 
Jodocus  Badius  may  sometimes  be  taken  as  a safe 
guide  with  reference  to  the  exact  date  of  the 
works  in  which  this  mark  appears  ? As  an  arg’u- 
ment  serving  to  justify  the  occasional  adoption 
of  this  criterion  I would  adduce  the  fact,  that  the 
earliest  edition  of  Budasus  Be  Contemptu  Renim 
fortuitarum  is  believed  to  have  been  printed  in 
1520  (Greswell’s  Parisian  Greek  Press,  i.  39.), 
and  this  year  is  accordingly  visible  in  the  title- 
page  on  the  print  of  the  Prelum  Ascensianum. 
That  recourse  must,  however,  be  had  with  caution 
to  this  method  of  discovering  a date,  is  manifest ; 
from  the  circumstance,  that  1521,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  an  injured  1520,  appears  on  tlieBadian 
Device  in  the  third  impression  of  the  same  trea- 
tise (the  second  with  the  expositio),  though  it  was 
set  forth  “ postridie  Cal.  April  1528.” 

(15.)  Is  it  owing  to  the  extreme  rarity  of  copies 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  Bagniuian  version  of  the 
Scriptures  that  so  many  writers  are  perplexed  and 
ignorant  concerning  it  ? One  might  have  expected 
that  such  a very  remarkable  impression  in  all  re- 
spects would  have  been  so  well  known  to  Bishop 
Walton,  that  he  could  not  have  asserted  {Proleg.  v.) 
that  it  was  published  in  1523  ; and  the  same  hal- 
lucination is  pierceptible  in  the  Elcjiclms  Scrip- 
toriim  by  Crowe  (p.  4.)  It  is  certain  that  Pope 
Leo  X.  directed  that  Pagnini’s  translation  should 
be  printed  at  his  expense  (Roscoe,  ii.  282.),  and 
the  Diploma  of  Adrian  VI.  is  dated  “ die,  xj. 
Maij.  M.D.xxiii.,”  but  the  labours  of  the  emi- 


nent Dominican  were  not  put  forth  until  the  29th 
of  January,  1527.  This  is  the  date  in  the  colo- 
phon ; and  though  “ 1528  ” is  obvious  on  the  title- 
page,  the  apparent  variation  may  be  accounted  for 
by  remembering  the  several  ways  of  marking  the 
commencement  of  the  year.  {Le  Long,  by  Masch, 
ii.  475. ; Clironol.  of  Hist.,  by  Sir  II.  Nicolas, 
p.  40.)  Chevillier  informs  us  {Orig.  de  VImp. 
p.  143.)  that  the  earliest  Latin  Bible,  in  which  he 
had  seen  the  verses  distinguished  by  ciphers,  was 
that  of  Robert  Stephens  in  1557.  Clement  {Bib- 
lioth. iv.  147.)  takes  notice  of  an  impression  issued 
two  years  previously  ; and  these  bibliographers 
have  been  followed  by  Greswell  {Paris.  G.  P.  i. 
342.  390.).  Were  they  all  unacquainted  with  the 
antecedent  exertions  of  Sante  Pagnini  ? (See 
Pettigrew’s  Bibl.  Sussex,  p.  388.) 

(16.)  Why  should  Panzer  have  thought  that  the 
true  date  of  the  editio  p?-inceps  of  Gregorius  Turo- 
nensis  and  Ado  Viennensis,  comprised  in  the  same 
small  folio  volume,  was  1516  ? (Greswell,  i.  35.) 
If  he  had  said  1522,  he  might  have  had  the  assist- 
ance of  a misprint  in  the  colophon,  in  which 
“m.d.xxii.”  was  inserted  inste.ad  of  m.d.xii.  ; but 
the  royal  privilege  for  the  book  is  dated,  “ le 
douziesme  iour  de  mars  Ian  milcinqcens  et  craze  f and 
the  dedication  of  the  works  by  Badius  to  Guil. 
Parvus  ends  with  “ Ad.  XII,  Kalendas  Decemb. 
Anni  huius  m.d.xii.” 

(17.)  Who  was  the  author  of  Peniteas  cito  ? And 
is  it  not  evident  that  the  impression  at  Cologne  by 
Martinus  de  Werden.a,  in  1511,  is  considerably 
later  than  that  which  is  adorned  on  the  title-page 
with  a different  woodcut,  and  which  exhibits  the 
following  words  proceeding  from  the  teacher : “ Ac- 
cipies  tanti  doctoris  dogmata  sancta  ?”  R.  G. 


DRTDEn’s  “ ESSAY  UPON  SATIRE.” 

On  what  evidence  does  the  statement  rest,  that 
the  Earl  of  ilulgrave  was  the  author  of  the  Essay 
upon  Satire,  and  that  Dryden  merely  corrected  and 
polished  it  ? As  at  present  advised,  I have  con- 
siderable doubt  upon  the  point : and  although,  in 
modern  editions  of  Dryden’s  Wo7'ks,  I find  it 
headed  An  Essay  upon  Satire,  written  by  Mr. 
Dryden  and  the  Earl  of  Mulgi'ave,  yet  in  the  State 
Poems,  vol.  i.  p.  179.,  originally  printed  in  the  life- 
time of  Dryden,  it  is  attributed  solely  to  him  — 
“Am  Essay  upon  Satyr.  By  J.  Dryden,  Esq.” 
This  gets  rid  of  the  assertion  in  the  note  of  “D.,” 
in  the  Aldine  edition  of  Dryden  (i.  105.),  that 
“ the  Earl  of  Midgrave’s  name  has  been  always 
joined  with  Dryden’s,  as  concerned  in  the  com- 
position.” Was  it  not  first  published  without 
notice  that  any  other  person  was  concerned  in  it 
but  Dryden? 

The  internal  evidence,  too,  is  strong  that  Dryden 
was  the  author  of  it.  I do  not  here  refer  to  the 
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free,  flexible,  and  idiomatic  character  of  the  versi- 
fication, so  exactly  like  that  of  Dryden  ; but  prin- 
I cipally  to  the  description  the  Essay  upon  Satire 
contains  of  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  himself,  be- 
ginning, 

“ IMuIgrave  had  mucli  ado  to  scape  the  snare, 

'I'hough  learn’d  in  those  ill  arts  that  cheat  the  fair ; 
For,  after  all,  his  vulgar  marriage  mocks, 

With  beauty  dazzled  Niiraps  was  in  the  stocks;” 

And  ending : 

“ Him  no  soft  thoughts,  no  gratitude  could  move  ; 

To  gold  he  fled,  from  beauty  and  from  love,”  &c. 
Could  Mulgrave  have  so  written  of  himself ; or 
could  he  have  allowed  Dryden  to  interpolate  the 
character.  Earlier  in  the  poem  we  meet  with  a 
description  of  Shaftesbury,  which  cannot  fail  to 
i call  to  mind  Dryden’s  character  of  him  in  Absalom 
and  Achitophel ; which,  as  we  know,  did  not 
make  its  appearance,  even  in  its  first  shape,  until 
two  years  after  Dryden  was  cudgelled  in  Hose 
Street  as  the  author  of  the  Essay  upon  Satire. 
Everybody  bears  in  mind  the  triplet, 

“ A fiery  soul,  which  working  out  its  way, 

Fretted  his  pigmy  body  to  decay. 

And  o’er-inform’d  the  tenement  of  clay  ; ” 

And  what  does  Dryden  (for  it  must  be  he  who 
writes)  say  of  Shaftesbury  in  the  Essay  upon 
Satire  f 

“ As  by  our  little  Machiavel  we  find. 

That  nimblest  creature  of  the  busy  kind  v 
His  limbs  are  crippled,  and  his  body  shakes. 

Yet  his  hard  mind,  which  all  this  bustle  makes, 

No  pity  on  its  poor  companion  takes. 

If  Mulgrave  wrote  these  lines,  and  Dryden  only 
corrected  them,  Dryden  was  at  all  events  indebted 
to  Mulgrave  for  the  thought  of  the  inequality,  and 
disproportion  between  the  mind  and  body  of 
Shaftesbury.  Moreover,  we  know  that  Pope  ex- 
punged the  assertion  subsequently  made,  that 
Dryden  had  been  “punished”  (not  beaten,  as  “D.” 
quotes  the  passage)  “ for  another's  rhimes,”  when 
he  was  bastinadoed,  in  1679,  at  the  instigation  of 
llochester,  for  the  character  of  him  in  the  Essay 
upon  Satire. 

• It  might  suit  Mulgrave’s  purpose  afterwards  to 
claim  a share  in  this  production ; but  the  evidence,  as 
[ far  as  I am  acquainted  with  it,  seems  all  against  it. 
There  may  be  much  evidence  on  the  point  with 
which  I am  not  acquainted,  and  perhaps  some  of 
j your  readers  will  be  so  good  as  to  point  it  out  to 
I me.  The  question  is  one  that  I am,  at  this  mo- 
ment, especially  interested  in. 
i The  Hermit  of  Hoetpobt. 


5flitx0r 

JEneas  Siloius  (Pope  Pius  II.').  — A broadsheet 
was  published  in  1461,  containing  the  excommu- 
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nication  and  dethronement  of  the  Archbishop  and 
Elector  ]9ictrich  of  Muyence,  issued  and  styled  in 
the  most  formidable  terms  by  Pius  II.  This  broad- 
sheet, consisting  of  eighteen  lines,  and  printed  on 
one  side  only,  appears  from  the  uniformity  of  its 
type  with  the  Rationale  of  1459,  to  be  the  product 
of  Fust  and  Schaffer. 

No  mention  whatever  is  made  of  this  typogra- 
phical curiosity  in  any  of  the  standard  bibliogra- 
phical manuals,  from  which  it  seems,  that  this 
broadsheet  is  unique.  Can  any  information, 
throwing  light  upon  this  subject,  be  given? 

Querist. 

November,  1 850. 

“ Please  the  Pigs  ” is  a phrase  too  vulgarly 
common  not  to  be  well  known  to  your  readers. 
Eut  whence  has  it  arisen?  Either  in  “Notes 
AND  Queries,”  or  elsewhere,  it  has  been  explained 
as  a corruption  of  “ Please  the  pix.”  Will  you 
allow  another  suggestion  ? I think  it  possible  that 
the  pigs  of  the  Gergesenes  (Matthew  viii.  28.  et 
seq.)  may  be  those  .ajipealed  to,  and  that  the  in- 
vocation may  be  of  somewhat  impious  meaning. 
John  Br.adford,  the  martyr  of  1555,  has  within  a 
few  consecutive  pages  of  his  writings  the  following 
expressions  : 

“ And  so  by  this  means,  as  they  save  their  pigs, 
which  they  would  not  lose,  (I  mean  their  worldly 
pelf),  so  they  would  please  the  Protestants,  and  be 
counted  with  them  for  gospellers,  yea,  marry,  would 
they.” — ' JVritings  of  Bradford,  Parker  Society  ed.,  p.  390. 

Again  : 

“ Now  are  they  unwilling  to  drink  of  God’s  cup  of 
afflictions,  which  Fle  oflfereth  common  with  His  son 
Christ  our  Lord,  lest  they  should  love  their  pigs  with 
the  Gergenites.”  p.  409. 

Again : 

“ This  is  a hard  sermon  : ‘ Who  is  able  to  abide  it?’ 
Therefore,  Christ  must  be  prayed  to  depart,  lest  all 
their  pigs  be  drowned.  Tlie  devil  shall  have  his  dwell- 
ing again  in  themselves,  rather  than  in  their  pigs.” 
p.  409. 

These,  and  similar  expressions  in  the  same 
writer,  without  reference  to  any  text  upon  the 
subject,  seem  to  show,  that  men  loving  their  pigs 
more  than  God,  was  a theological  phrase  of  the 
(lay,  descriptive  of  their  too  great  worldliness, 
tience,  just  as  St.  Paul  said,  “if  the  Lord  will,’' 
or  as  we  say,  “ please  God,”  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
written,  “ D.  V.,”  worldly  men  would  exclaim, 
“ please  the  pigs,”  and  thereby  mean  that,  pro- 
vided it  suited  their  present  interest,  they  would 
do  this  or  that  thing.  Alfred  Gattt, 

Ecelesfield. 

[We  subjoin  the  following  Query,  as  one  so  closely 
connected  with  the  foregoing,  that  the  explanation  of 
the  one  will  probably  clear  up  the  obscurity  in  which 
the  other  is  involved.] 
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To  save  One's  Bacon. — Can  you  or  any  of  your 
correspondents  inform  me  of  the  origin  of  the 
coininon  saying,  “ He’s  just  saved  his  bacon  ?”  It 
has  puzzled  me  considerably,  and  I really  can  form 
no  conjecture  why  “bacon”  should  be  the  article 
“ saved.”  C.  H.  M. 

Arabic  Numerals.  — I should  be  glad  to  know- 
something  about  the  projected  work  of  Brugsh, 
Berlin,  referred  toinVoLii.,  p.294.,  — its  size  and 
price.  J.  W.  H. 

Cardinal.  — “ Never  did  Cardinal  bring  good  to 
England."  — IVe  read  in  Dr.  Lingard’s  History 
(vol.  iv.  p.  527.),  on  the  authority  of  Cavendish, 
that  when  the  Cardinals  Campeggio  and  Wolsey 
adjourned  the  inquiry  into  the  legality  of 
Henry  VIII.’s  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Arragon, 
“ the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  striking  the  table,  exclaimed 
with  vehemence,  that  the  ‘ old  saw  ’ was  now 
verified,  — ‘ Never  did  Cardinal  bring  good  to 
England.’”  I should  be  glad  to  know  if  this  say- 
ing is  to  be  met  with  elsewhere,  and  what  gave 
rise  to  it  ? O.  B.  Q, 

“ N?/  the  bye"  Sfc.  — What  is  the  etymology  of 
the  phrases  “ by  the  bye,”  “ by  and  by,”  and  such 
like  ? J.  E.  N. 

Poisons.  — Our  ancestors  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence of  poisons  made  so  artfully  that  they  did  not 
operate  till  several  years  after  they  were  adminis- 
tered. I should  be  greatly  obliged  by  any  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  obtained  from  English 
books  published  previously  to  1600.  M. 

Cabalistic  Author.  — Who  was  the  author  of  a 
chemical  and  cabalistical  work,  not  noticed  by 
Lowndes,  entitled : 

“ A philosophical!  epitaph  in  hierogliphicall  figures. 
A briefe  of  the  golden  calf  (the  world’s  idol).  The 
golden  ass  well  managed,  and  Midas  restored  to  reason. 
Written  by  J.  Rod,  Glauber,  and  Jehior,  the  three 
principles  or  originall  of  all  things.  Publi.shed  by 
W.  C.,  Esquire,  8yo.  Lond.  Printed  for  William 
Cooper,  at  the  Pellican,  in  Little  Britain,  1673.’ 

With  a long  catalogue  of  chemical  books,  in  three 
parts,  at  the  end.  My  copy  has  two  titles,  the 
first  being  an  engraved  one,  with  ten  small  circles 
round  it,  containing  hieroglyphical  figures,  and  an 
engraved  frontispiece,  which  is  repeated  in  the 
volume,  with  some  other  cuts.  There  are  two 
dedications,  one  to  Eobert  Boyle,  Esq.,  and  the 
other  to  Ellas  Ashniole,  Esq. ; both  signed  “W. 
C,  or  twice  five  hundred,”  which  signatiu’e  is  re- 
peated in  other  parts  of  the  book.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  “ W.  C.  or  twice  five  hundred”  ? 

T.  Cr. 

Brandon  the  Juggler.  — W'^here  is  any  informa- 
tion to  be  obtained  of  Brandon  the  Juggler, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VHI.  ? 

T.  Cr. 

Jacobus  Prcefectus  Siculus. — I have  a beautiful 
copy  of  a poem  by  this  person,  entitled  I)e  Verbo 
DEI  Cantica.  The  binding  expresses  its  date  : 
“Neapoli,  1537.”  It  is  not,  I believe,  the  work 
which  suggested  to  Milton  his  greater  songs, 
though  it  is  a pretty  complete  outline  of  theP«w- 
dise  Lost  and  Regained.  What  is  known  about 
the  author,  or  any  other  works  of  his  ? J.  W.  H. 

The  Word  ‘•'■after"  in  the  Rubric  — Canons  of 
1604.— 

1.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  who  may 
have  in  their  possession  any  old  Greelc,  or  Latin, 
or  other  versions,  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
kindly  inform  me  how  the  word  after  is  rendered 
in  the  rubrics  of  the  General  Confession,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  in  the  Post  Communion,  and  the  last 
prayer  of  the  Commination  Service  ? Is  it  in  the 
sense  of  post  or  secundum  ? 

2.  Where  cati  any  account  of  the  translation  of 

the  Canons  of  1604  into  English  be  found  ? It  is 
apprehended  the  question  is  one  more  difficult  to 
answer  than  might  be  suj>posed.  T.  Y. 

Hard  by. — Is  not  hard  by  a corruption  of  the 
German  hierhei  ? I know  no  other  similar  in- 
stance of  the  word  ha7'd,  that  is  to  say,  as  signify- 
ing proximity,  without  the  conjoint  idea  of  pres- 
sure or  pursuit.  K. 

Thomas  Rogers  of  Horninger.  — Can  any  of  the 
readers  of  your  valuable  publication  give  me,  or 
put  me  in  the  way  of  obtaining,  any  information 
about  one  Thomas  Eogers,  who  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  village  of  Horninger  or  Hor- 
ringer,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  was  author  of  a 
work  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  died  in  the 
year  1616  ? S.  G. 

Corpus  Christi  Col.,  Cambridge. 

Armorial  Bearings. — Three  baiTulets  charged 
with  six  church  bells,  three,  two,  and  one,  is  a 
shield  occurring  in  the  Speke  Chauntry,  in  Exeter 
Cathedral.  Can  this  coat  be  assigned  ? J.  W.  H. 

Lady  Comptoiis  Letter  to  her  Husband.  — In 
Bishop  Goodman’s  Court  of  King  James  /., 
edited  by  John  S.  Brewer,  M.A.  (vol.  ii.  p.  127.), 
is  a letter  from  Lady  Compton  to  her  husband, 
William  Lord  Compton,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Northampton,  written  upon  occasion  of  his  coming 
into  possession  of  a large  fortune.  This  lettei', 
with  some  important  variations,  is  also  given  in 
Knight’s  London  (vol.  i.  p.  324.),  and,  if  my 
memory  does  not  deceive  me,  in  Howitt's  Visits  to 
Reynarkable  Places.  This  letter  is  very  curious, 
but  I can  hardly  think  it  genuine.  Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  throw  any  light  on  the  matter? 
Was  it  printed  before  1839,  when  Mr.  Brewer’s 
work  appeared  ? Where  is  the  original,  or  sup- 
posed original,  to  be  seen  ? Above  all,  is  it 
authentic  ? If  not,  is  it  known  when,  and  by 
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] whom,  and  under  what  circumstances  it  was 
written  ? C.  H.  Coopkr. 

' Cambridge,  November  15.  1850. 

Romagmsis  Works.  — In  a “ Life  of  G-.  D.  Ro- 
m.agnasi,”  in  vol.  xviii.  Law  Mag.,  p.  340.,  after 
enumerating  several  of  his  work.s,  it  is  added,  “ All 
i ' these  are  comprised  iu  a single  volume,  Floi'entine 
' ! edit,  of  ] 835.”  I have  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
i I procure  the  work,  and  have  recently  received  an 
j ; answer  from  the  first  book  establishment  in  Flo- 
i I rence,  to  the  effect  that  no  such  edition  ever  ap- 

I ' peared  either  at  Florence  or  elsewhere. 

I I This  is  strange  after  the  exjdicit  statement  in 
I the  Laio  Mag.,  and  I shall  be  obliged  to  receive 
j 1 through  the  medium  of  your  useful  pages  any  in- 
I ' formation  regarding  the  work  in  question. 

I : P.  R.  II. 

Christopher  Barker's  Device.  — I have  often  been 
' puzzled  to  understand  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
inscription  on  Christopher  Barker’s  device.  Whe- 
ther this  arises  from  my  own  ignorance,  or  from 
any  essential  difficulty  in  it,  I cannot  tell ; but  I 
should  be  glad  of  an  explanation.  I copy  from  a 
folio  edition  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  “ imprinted  at 
London  by  Christopher  Barker,  printer  to  the 
I Queene’s  Majesty,  1578.” 

I The  device  consists  of  a boar’s  head  rising  from 
! a mural  crown,  with  a scroll  proceeding  from  its 
mouth,  and  embracing  a lamb  in  the  lowest  fold. 
The  inscription  on  this  scroll  is  as  follows  ; — 

“ Tigre  . iteo  . 

Animale  . Del  . 

Adam  . Veccliio  . 

Figliuolo  . INIerce  . 

L’Evangelio  . Fatto  . 

N’Estat  . Agnello.” 

I venture  my  own  solution:  — “The  tiger,  the 
wicked  animal,  of  the  old  Adam,  being  made, 
thanks  to  the  Gospel,  a son,  is  hence  become  a 
lamb.” 

I presume  W’.E'rfa;  to  be  an  abbreviation  of“ne 
e stato.”  Any  correction  or  illustration  of  this 
will  oblige.  C.  W.  Binguam. 

Bingham’s  Melcombe,  Blandford. 


J^rpTteS. 

lACENSING  OF  BOOKS. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  359.) 

On  the  12th  November,  5 & 6 Philip  and 
ilary,  1558,  a bill  “ That  no  man  shall  print  any 
book  or  ballad,  &c.,  unless  he  be  authorized  there- 
unto by  the  kiii^  and  queen’s  majesties  licence, 
uiider  the  Great  Seal  of  Englande,”  was  read  for 
the  first  time  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was 
read  again  a second  time  on  the  14th.  On  the  ! 
16th  it  was  read  for  the  third  time,  but  it  did  not  j 
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pass,  and  probably  never  reached  the  Commons  ; 
for  Queen  Mary  died  on  the  following  day,  and 
thereby  the  Parliament  was  dissolved.  (^Lords' 
Journal,  i.  539,  540.)  Queen  Elizabeth,  however, 
did  by  her  high  prerogative  what  her  sister  had  I 
sought  to  eff'ect  by  legislative  sanction.  In  the 
first  year  of  her  reign,  1559,  she  issued  injunctions 
concerning  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity : the 
51st  Injunction  was  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“ Item,  because  there  is  great  abuse  in  the  printers 
of  books,  which  for  covetousness  chiefly  regard  not 
what  they  print,  so  they  may  have  gain,  whereby 
ariseth  the  great  disorder  by  publication  of  unfruitful, 
vain,  and  intamous  books  and  papers ; the  queen’s 
majesty  straitly  chargeth  and  coramandeth,  that  no 
manner  of  person  shall  print  any  manner  of  book  or 
paper,  of  what  sort,  nature,  or  in  what  language  soever 
it  be,  except  the  same  be  first  licensed  by  Her  iMajesty 
by  express  words  in  writing,  or  by  .six  of  her  privy 
council  ; or  be  perused  and  licensed  by  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the 
chancellors  of  both  universities,  the  bishop  being  ordi- 
nary, and  the  archdeacon  also  of  the  place,  where  any 
such  shall  be  printed,  or  by  two  of  them,  whereof  the 
ordinary  of  tlie  place  to  be  always  one.  And  that  the 
names  of  such,  as  shall  allow  the  same,  to  be  added  in 
the  end  of  every  such  work,  for  a testimony  of  the  al- 
lowance thereof.  And  because  many  pamphlets,  plays, 
and  ballads  be  oftentimes  printed,  wherein  regard  would 
be  had  that  nothing  therein  should  be  either  heretical, 
seditious,  or  unseemly  for  Christian  ears;  Her  Majesty 
likewise  commandeth  that  no  manner  of  person  shall 
enterprise  to  print  any  such,  except  the  .same  be  to  him 
licensed  by  such  Her  Majesty's  commissioners,  or  three 
of  them,  as  be  appointed  in  the  city  of  London  to  hear 
and  determine  divers  clauses  ecclesiastical,  tending  to 
the  execution  of  certain  statutes  made  the  la.st  parlia- 
ment for  uniformity  of  order  in  religion.  And  if  any 
shall  sell  or  utter  any  manner  of  books  or  papers,  being 
not  licensed  as  is  abovesaid,  that  the  same  party  shall  be 
punished  by  order  of  the  said  commissioners,  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  fault  shall  be  thought  meet.  And 
touching  all  other  books  of  matters  of  religion,  or 
policy,  or  governance,  that  have  been  printed,  either  on 
this  side  the  seas,  or  on  the  other  side,  because  the 
diversity  of  them  is  great,  and  that  there  needeth  good 
consideration  to  be  bad  of  the  particularities  thereof.  Her 
Majesty  referreth  the  prohibition  or  permission  thereof 
to  the  order,  which  her  said  commissioners  within  the 
city  of  London  shall  take  and  notify.  According  to 
the  which.  Her  Majesty  straitly  chargeth  and  com- 
mandeth all  manner  her  subjects,  and  especially  the 
wardens  and  company  of  stationers,  to  be  obedient. 

“ Provided  that  these  orders  do  not  extend  to  any 
profane  authors  and  works  in  any  language,  that  have 
been  heretofore  commonly  received  or  allowed  In  any  of 
the  universities  or  schools,  but  the  same  may  be  printed, 

1 and  used  as  by  good  order  they  were  accustomed.”  — 
Cardwell’s  Documentary  Annals,  i.  229. 

This  injunction  was,  I take  it,  the  origin  of  the 
j licensing  of  the  press  of  this  country.  On  the 
j 23d  June,  28  Eliz.  1586  (not  1585,  as  in  Strype), 
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Arctbisliop  Wliitgift  and  tlie  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  the  Star  Chamber  made  rules  and  ordi- 
nances for  redressing  abuses  in  printing.  ISTo 
printing-press  was  to  be  allowed  elsewhere  than  in 
London  (except  one  in  each  University)  ; and  no 
book  was  to  be  printed  until  first  seen  and  perused 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  Bishop  of 
London ; with  an  exception  in  favour  of  the 
queen’s  printer,  and  books  of  the  common  law, 
which  were  to  be  allowed  by  the  Chief  Justices  and 
Chief  Baron,  or  one  of  them.  Extensive  and  arbi- 
trary powers  of  search  for  unlicensed  books  and 
presses  were  also  given  to  the  wardens  of  the  Sta- 
tioners’ Company.  (Strype’s  Life  of  A?'chbishop 
Whitgift,  222. ; Records,  No.  XXIV.)  On  the 
1st  July,  1637,  another  decree  of  a similar  charac- 
ter was  made  by  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber. 
(Rushworth’s  Histoi'ical  Collections,  Part  ii.  p.  450.) 
The  Long  Parliament,  although  it  dissolved  the 
Star  Chamber,  seems  to  have  had  no  more  en- 
lightened views  as  respects  the  freedom  of  the 
press  than  Queen  Elizabeth  or  the  Archbishops 
AVhitgift  and  Laud;  for  on  the  14th  June,  1643, 
the  two  Houses  made  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the 
printing  of  any  order  or  declaration  of  either 
House,  without  order  of  one  or  both  Houses ; or 
the  printing  or  sale  of  any  book,  pamphlet,  or 
paper,  unless  the  same  were  approved  and  licensed 
under  the  hands  of  such  persons  as  both  or  either 
House  should  appoint  for  licensing  the  same. 
(Parliamentary  History,  xii.  298.)  The  names 
of  the  licensers  appointed  are  given  in  Neal’s 
History  of  the  Puritans  (ed.  1837,  ii.  205.).  It 
was  this  ordinance  which  occasioned  the  publica- 
tion, in  or  about  1644,  of  Milton’s  most  noble  de- 
fence of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  entitled  Areopa- 
gitica ; a Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  unlicensed  Print- 
ing, To  the  Parliament  of  England.  After  setting 
out  certain  Italian  imprimaturs,  he  remarks ; 

“ These  are  the  pretty  responsories,  these  are  the 
dear  antiphonies  that  so  bewitched  of  late  our  prelates 
and  their  chaplains  with  the  godly  echo  they  made  and 
besotted,  as  to  the  gay  imitation  of  a lordly  imprimatur, 
one  from  Lambeth  House,  another  from  the  west  end 
of  Paul’s ; so  apish ly  romanising,  that  the  word  of 
command  still  was  set  down  in  Latin,  as  if  the  learned 
grammatical  pen  that  wrote  it  would  cast  no  ink  with- 
out Latin  ; or,  perhaps,  as  they  thought,  because  no 
vulgar  tongue  was  worthy  to  express  the  pure  conceit 
of  an  imprimatur;  but  rather,  as  I hope,  for  that  our 
English,  the  language  of  men  ever  famous  and  fore- 
most in  the  achievements  of  liberty,  will  not  easily 
find  servile  letters  enow  to  spell  such  a dictatory  pre- 
sumption englished.” 

On  the  28th  September,  1647,  the  Lords  and 
Commons  passed  ii  still  more  severe  ordinance, 
which  imposed  pains  and  penalties  on  all  persons 
printing,  publishing,  selling,  or  uttering  any  book, 
pamphlet,  treatise,  ballad,  libel,  or  sheet  of  news, 
without  the  licence  of  both,  or  either  House  of 


Parliament,  or  such  persons  as  should  be  there- 
unto authorised  by  one  or  both  Houses.  Ofiending 
hawkers,  pedlars,  and  ballad- singers  were  to  be 
whipped  as  common  rogues.  (Parliamentary  His- 
tory, xvi.  309.)  We  get  some  insight  into  the 
probable  cause  of  this  ordinance  from  a letter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
dated  “Putney,  20th  Sept.,  1647.”  He  complains 
of  some  printed  pamphlets,  very  scandalous  and 
abusive,  to  the  army  in  particular,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  in  general ; and  expresses  his  desire  that 
these,  and  all  of  the  like  nature,  might  be  sup- 
pressed for  the  future.  In  order,  however,  to 
satisfy  the  kingdom’s  expectation  for  intelligence, 
he  advises  that,  till  a firm  peace  be  settled,  two  or 
three  sheets  might  be  permitted  to  come  out 
weekly,  which  might  be  licensed ; and  as  Mr. 
Mabbott  had  approved  himself  faithful  in  that 
service  of  licensing,  and  likewise  in  the  service  of 
the  House  and  the  army,  he  requested  that  he 
might  be  continued  in  the  said  place  of  licenser, 
(Lords'  Journals,  ix.  457.)  Gilbert  Mabbott  was 
accordingly  appointed  licenser  of  such  weekly 
papers  as  should  be  printed,  but  resigned  the 
situation  22nd  May,  1649.  (Commons'  Journals, 
vi.  214.)  It  seems  he  had  conscientious  objections 
to  the  service,  for  elsewhere  it  is  recorded,  under 
the  same  date,  “ Upon  Mr.  Mabbott’s  desire  and 
reasons  against  licensing  of  books  to  be  printed,  he 
was  discharged  of  that  imployment.”  (Whitelock’s 
Memorials,  389.)  On  the  20th  September,  1649, 
was  passed  a parliamentary  ordinance  prohibiting 
printing  elsewhere  than  in  London,  the  two  Uni- 
versities, York,  and  Finsbury,  without  the  licence 
of  the  Council  of  State  (Scobell’s  Ordinances, 
Part  ii.  90.) ; and  on  the  7th  January,  1652-3, 
the  Parliament  passed  another  ordinance  for  the 
suppression  of  unlicensed  and  scandalous  books. 
(Scobell’s  Ordinances,  Part  ii.  231.)  In  1661  a 
bill  for  the  regulation  of  printing  passed  the  Lords, 
but  was  rejected  by  the  Commons  on  account  of 
the  peers  having  inserted  a clause  exempting  their 
own  houses  from  search;  but  in  1662  was  passed 
the  statute  13  & 14  Car.  II.  c.  33.,  which  required 
all  books  to  be  licensed  as  follows  : — Law  books 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  one  of  the  Chief  J us- 
tices,  or  Chief  Baron  ; books  of  history  and  state, 
by  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  ; of  heraldry,  by 
the  Earl  IMarshal,  or  the  King-at-Arms  ; of  divi- 
nity, physic,  philosophy,  or  whatsoever  other 
science  or  art,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or 
the  Bishop  of  London : or  if  printed  at  either 
University,  by  the  chancellor  thereof.  The  num- 
ber of  master  printers  (exclusive  of  the  king’s 
printers  and  the  ju’inters  of  the  Universities)  was 
to  be  reduced  to  twenty,  and  then  vacancies  were 
to  be  filled  up  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
Bishop  of  London ; and  printing  was  not  to  be 
allowed  elsewhere  than  in  London,  York  (where 
the  Archbishop  of  York  was  to  license  all  books), 
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and  the  two  Universities.  This  Act  was  to  con- 
' tinucfortwo  years,  from  10th  June,  1662.  It  was 
i renewed  by  the  16  Car.  II.  c.  8. ; 16  & 17  Car.  II. 

, e.  7. ; and  17  Car.  II.  c.  4.,  and  expired  on  the 
2Gth  May,  1679, — a day  rendered  ever  memorable 
by  the  passing  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act : but  in 
less  than  a year  afterwards  the  judges  unanimously 
advised  the  king  that  he  niiglit  by  law  prohibit  the 
printing  and  publishing  of  all  news-books  and 
pamphlets  of  news  not  licensed  by  Ilis  Majesty’s 
authority;  and  accordingly  on  the  17th  May, 
1680,  appeared  in  the  Gazette  a proclamation  re- 
straining the  printing  of  such  books  and  pamphlets 
without  license.  The  Act  of  1662  was  revived  for 
seven  years,  from  24th  June,  1685,  by  1 Jac.  II. 
c.  17.  s.  15.,  and,  even  after  the  Hevolution,  was 
continued  for  a year  longer  by  4 & 5 Win.  and 
‘ Mary,  c.  24.  s.  1 4.  AVhen  that  year  expired,  the 
press  of  England  became  free  ; but  on  the  1st  April, 
1697,  the  House  of  Commons,  after  passing  a vote 
.against  John  S.alusbury,  printer  of  the  Flying 
Post,  for  a paragraph  inserted  in  that  journal 
tending  to  destroy  the  credit  and  currency  of 
I Exchequer  Bills,  ordered  that  leave  should  be 
given  to  bring  in  a bill  to  prevent  the  writing, 
printing,  and  publishing  any  news  without  licence. 
Mr.  Poultney  accordingly  presented  such  a bill  on 
the  3rd  of  April.  It  was  read  a first  time  ; but  a 
motion  to  read  it  a second  time  was  negatived. 

I {Commons'  Journals,  xi.  765.  767.)  This  attempt 
•again  to  shackle  the  press  seems  to  have  occasioned 
“ A Letter  to  a Member  of  Parliament  showing 
that  a restraint  on  the  Press  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Protestant  Religion  and  dangerous  to  the  Liberties  of 
the  Nation.”  Printed  1697,  and  reprinted  in  Cobbett’s 
Parliamentary  History,  v.  App.  p.  exxx. 

C.  H.  CoOPEK. 

Cambridge,  October  29.  1850. 


KEMAINS  OF  JAMES  IT. 

(Vol.  ii.,  pp.  243.  281.) 

To  the  information  which  has  recently  been 
furnished  in  your  pages  respecting  the  remains  of 
James  II.,  it  m.ay  be  not  uninteresting  to  .add  the 
inscription  which  is  on  his  monument  in  tlie  church 
of  St.  Germain-en-L.aye,  and  which  I copied,  on 
occasion  of  my  last  visit  to  France. 

The  body  of  the  king,  or  a considerable  portion 
of  it,  which  Iiad  remained  unburied,  w.as,  I believe, 
interred  at  St.  Germain  soon  after  the  termination 
of  the  war  in  1814  ; but  it  being  necessary  to  re- 
build the  church,  the  remains  were  exhumed  and 
re-interred  in  1824.  Vicissitudes  as  strange  in 
death  as  in  life  seem  to  have  attended  this  unhappy 
king. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  noiu  on  his 
monument  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Germain  : 


“ UEGIO  CINEBI  PIETAS  REGIA. 

“ Fcrale  quisqiiis  hoc  monumentum  suspicis 
Reriim  luimaimrum  vices  medit.are 
Magnus  in  prosperis  in  adversis  major 
Jacobus  2.  Aiigloi'um  Rex. 
insignes  a>rumnas  dolendaque  nimium  fata 
Pio  placidoque  obitu  exsolvit 
in  bac  urbe 

Lie  16.  Septemb. , anni  1701. 

Et  nobilioies  qua'dam  corporis  cjus  partes 
Hie  recoiidita:  asservantur.” 


Qui  prills  augusta'gcst.abat  fronte  coronam 
Exigua  nunc  pulvereus  rcquiescit  in  urna. 

Quid  solium  — quid  etaltajuvant  1 tcrit  omnia  letbum. 
Verum  laus  fidei  ac  morum  baud  peritura  manebit 
Tu  quoque  summe  Deus  regem  quern  regius  hospes 
Infaustum  excepit  tecum  rcgnarc  jubebis.” 

But  a different  inscription  formerly  was  placed 
over  the  king’s  rein.ains  in  this  church,  which  has 
now  disappe.ared ; at  all  events,  I could  not  dis- 
cover it;  and  I suppose  that  tlie  foregoing  was 
preferred  and  substituted  for  that,  a copy  of 
which  I subjoin  : 

“ D.  O.  M.  Jussu  Georgii  IV.  Magnie  Britannire 
&c.,  Regis,  et  curante  Equite  exc.  Carolo  Stuart  Re- 
gis Britannia!  Legato,  emteris  antea  rite  peraetis  et 
quo  decet  honore  in  stirpem  Regiam  hie  nuper  effossae 
recondite  sunt  Reliquiae  Jacobi  II.,  qui  in  secundo 
civitatis  gradu  clarus  triumphis  in  primo  infelicior, 
post  varios  fortunai  casus  in  spem  inelioris  vite  et 
beate  re.surrectionis  liic  quievit  in  Domino,  anno 
MDCCI,  v.  idus  Septemb.,  Mncccxxiv.” 

At  the  loot  of  the  monument  were  the  words  — 

“ Depouilles  mortelles  de  Jacques  2.  Roi  d’Angle- 
terre.” 

A third  monumental  inscription  to  the  memory 
of  James  II.,  in  Latin,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Scotch  College  in  Paris.  This  memorial 
was  erected  in  1703,  by  James,  Duke  of  Perth. 
An  urn,  containing  the  brains  of  the  king,  formerly 
stood  on  the  top  of  it.  A copy  of  this  inscription 
is  preserved  in  the  Collectanea  Topographica  et 
Getiealogica,  vol.  vii. 

J.  Eeynell  Wreford,  D.D. 

Bristol,  November  8.  1850. 


JUDGE  CRADOCK. 

My  transplantation  from  Gloucester  to  Devon- 
shire, and  the  consequent  unapproachable  state  of 
my  books,  prevents  my  referring  to  authorities  at 
the  moment  in  support  of  what  I have  said  about 
the  arms  of  Judge  Cradock  alias  Newton  : still  I 
wish  to  notice  the  subject  at  once  that  I may  not 
appear  to  shrink  from  the  Query  of  S.  A.  Y. 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  371.) 

I happen  to  have  at  hand  a copy  of  the  Grant 
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of  Arms  to  Sir  John  Newton  of  East  Harptree, 
Somerset,  in  1567 ; in  which,  on  the  authority  of 
the  heralds  of  the  day,  arg.  on  a chevron  az. 
3 garbs  or,  are  granted  to  him  in  the  first  quarter 
as  the  arms  of  Robert  Cradock  aZias  Newton.  The 
Judge  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  family 
who  dropped  the  name  of  Cradock.  His  fore- 
fathers, for  several  generations  (from  Howel  ap 
Grononye,  who  was  Lord  of  Newton,  in  Rouse  or 
Trenewith,  in  Poursland),  went  by  the  name  of 
Cradog  Dom.  de  Newton. 

Robert  Cradock,  mentioned  in  the  Grant  I have 
quoted,  married  Margaret  Sherborne.  He  was 
the  Judge’s  great-great-grandfather.  Sir  John 
Newton,  to  whom  the  grant  was  made,  lies  buried 
at  East  Harptree  ; and  on  his  tomb  may  be  seen 
(besides  his  effigies  as  large  as  life)  the  twelve 
quarterings  in  their  original  (?)  blazoning,  impaled 
with  those  of  his  wife,  one  of  the  Pointz  family. 
The  same  arms  (of  Newton)  are  still  discernible 
on  a beautifully  wrought,  though  now  much 
mutilated  shield,  over  one  of  the  doors  of  Barres 
Court,  at  East  Hanham,  in  Bltton,  Gloucestershire, 
where  Newton  also  had  a residence,  where  John 
Leland  on  his  itinerary  visited  him,  and  says  {Itin. 
vol.  vii.  p.  87.)  “ his  very  propre  name  is  Caradoc,” 
&c.  This  property  Newton  inherited  as  a de- 
scendant from  the  De  Bittons  or  Button  (through 
Hampton),  a family  of  great  note  in  their  day, 
and  residents  on  the  site  of  Barres  Court,  a “ fayr 
manner  place  of  stone,”  which  evidently  took  its 
name  from  Sir  John  Barre,  who  married  Joan,  the 
relict  of  Robert  Greyndon,  and  daughter  of 
Thomas  Roug  by  Catherine,  who  was  the  last 
heiress  of  that  branch  of  De  Bittons  — (she  died 
1485,  and  is  buried  with  her  first  husband  at 
Newlond).  Of  the  same  family  were  the  three 
bishops  of  that  name,  in  the  reigns  of  the  early 
Edwards  ; one  of  which,  Thomas,  Bishop  of 
Exeter  in  1299,  was  the  pious  founder  of  a chan- 
try chapel  adjoining  Bitton  Church,  over  the 
bodies  of  his  father  and  mother,  who  wore  buried 
there  ; the  building  itself  is  quite  an  architectural 
gem.  The  said  bishop  must  also  have  resided 
there,  for  in  1287,  when  Dean  of  W ells,  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor  of  that  part  of  Bitton  where  his 
estate  lay,  impounded  some  of  his  cattle,  and  had 
a trial  thereon  at  Gloucester,  as  appears  by  a 
Placite  Roll  of  that  date. 

I send  you  a copy  of  the  Grant  of  Arms,  as  it 
maybe  interesting  to  publish — besides,  it  is  a 
reply  to  the  latter  part  of  S.  A.  Y.’s  Query.  It  is 
copied  from  the  Ashmol.  MSS.  No.  834.  p.  34. 

Of  the  Newtons  of  Yorkshire  I know  nothing  ; 
but  if  S.  A.  Y.  wishes  to  question  me  further,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  receive  his  communication  under 
his  own  proper  sign-manual. 

In  Nichols’  Le.ic.estet-shire,  vol.  iv.  pt.  2.  p.  807., 
is  a pedigree  of  Cradock  bearing  the  same  arms, 
and  it  is  there  laid  down  that  Bowel  ap  Gronow 


was  slain  by  the  French  in  1096,  and  buried  at 
Llandilo  Vawr ; also  that  the  Judge  was  called 
Newton  from  his  birth-place.  (It  is  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire, I believe.)  Matthew  Cradock,  who 
lies  in  Swansea  Church,  bore  different  arms. 

“ To  all  and  singular  as  well  nobles  and  gen  til  Is  as 
others  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  we,  Sir 
Gilbert  Dethicke,  knight,  alias  Garter,  principall  kinge 
of  armes  for  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  Rohte.  Cooke, 
alias  Clarenciault,  kinge  of  armes  of  the  south,  William 
Flower  alias  Norroy,  kinge  of  armes  of  the  northe,  and 
all  others  the  hereauldes  of  armes  send  humble  com- 
mendacion  and  gretinge  : that  whereas  we  being  re- 
quired by  Sir  John  Newton,  of  Richmond  Castill,  in 
the  countie  of  Somersett,  knight,  to  make  serche  for 
the  ancient  armes  descendinge  to  him  from  his  ancetors 
[sic],  at  whose  requeste  we,  the  said  kinges  and  he- 
reauldes of  armes  have  not  only  made  diligent  serche  in 
our  rogesters,  but  also  therewithal!  perused  diverse  of  his 
ancient  evidence  and  other  monumentes,  whereuppon 
we  doe  fynd  that  the  said  Sir  John  Newton,  knight, 
maye  beare  twelve  severall  cotes,  that  is  to  say,  the 
armes  of  Robte.  Cradocke  alias  Newton,  the  armes  of 
Robte.  Sherborne,  the  arms  of  Steven  Angle,  the  armes 
of  Steven  Pirot,  the  armes  of  John  Harvie,  the  armes 
of  Sir  John  Sheder,  knight,  the  armes  of  Richard 
Hampton,  the  armes  of  Sir  John  Bitton,  knight,  the 
armes  of  Sir  Matthewe  Ffurneault,  knight,  the  armes  of 
Walter  Cawdecot,  the  armes  of  Sir  Aunsell  Corney, 
knight,  and  the  armes  of  Sir  Henry  Harteiie,  knight. 
All  which  armes  doth  plainlie  appere  depicted  in  the 
Margent;  and  for  that  the  said  Sir  John  Newton  is 
yncertaine  of  any  creaste  which  he  ought  to  beare  by 
his  owne  proper  name,  he  therefore  hath  also  required 
vs,  the  said  kings  and  hereauldes  of  armes,  to  assigne . 
and  confirme  vnto  him  and  his  posteritie  for  ever,  the 
creaste  ofSir  Auncell  Corney,  knight,  which  SlrAuncell 
Corney,  as  it  doth  appere  by  divers  ancient  evidence 
and  other  monuments  of  the  said  Sir  John  Newton, 
was  at  the  winnynge  of  Acorn  with  Kinge  Richard  the 
First,  where  he  toke  prisoner  a kinge  of  the  Mores  : and 
farther,  the  said  Sir  John  Newton,  knight,  hath  made 
goode  proofe  for  the  bearinge  of  the  same  creaste,  that 
the  heircs  male  of  the  said  Sir  Auncell  Corney  is  ex- 
tingueshed,  and  the  heires  generall  do  only  remaine  in 
him.  In  consideracion  whereof  wee,  the  said  kinges  and 
herehauldes  of  arms,  do  give,  confirme,  and  grant  vnto 
the  said  Sir  John  Newton  and  his  posteritie  for  ever, 
the  said  creaste  of  Sir  Auncell  Corney,  knight,  that  is 
to  say,  vppon  his  helme  on  a torce  silver  and  asure,  a 
kinge  of  the  Mores  armed  in  male,  crowned  gold, 
knelinge  vpon  his  left  knee  rendring  vppe  his  sworde, 
as  more  plainly  aperith  depicted  in  this  Margent, 
to  have  and  to  horold  the  said  creast  to  him  and  his 
posteretie,  with  there  due  difference  to  vse,  beare,  and 
show  in  shelde,  cote  armour,  or  otherwise,  for  ever,  at 
his  or  their  libertie  and  pleasure,  without  impediment, 
let,  or  interruption  of  any  parson  or  parsons.  In  wit- 
nesse  whereof  we,  the  said  kinges  and  hereauldes  of 
arms,  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patentes,  and 
set  hereviito  our  common  scale  of  corporation,  given  at 
the  ofiiee  of  arms  in  London,  the  t welvethe  of  December, 
and  in  the  tenthe  yeare  of  the  reigiie  of  our  sovereign 
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I ladle  Elizabeth,  by  the  grace  of  God  Queens  of  England, 

I ‘ Efrance,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faithe,”  &e. 

' j H.  T.  Ellacombe. 

j I Clyst  St.  George,  Nov.  4.  1 850. 

j I Cradock. — I should  like  to  know  whether  the 

i MSS.  of  Randle  Holme,  of  Chester,  1670,  which 
j afterwards  were  penes  Dr.  Latham,  are  still  ac- 
' cessible  ? Nichols  refers  to  them  as  his  authority 
i I for  Cradock’s  pedigree,  as  laid  down  in  his  Leices- 
\ ! tersliire  (vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  807.).  H.  T.  E. 


Efplte^  t0  j3Stnor  cauErtc^. 

REPLIES  BP  GEORGE  STEPHENS. 

I beg  to  encloze  tSe  following  scraps,  purposely 
i written  on  slips,  'Sat  Se  one  may  be  destroyed  and 
. not  Se  oSer  if  you  should  pink  fit  so  to  do,  and  for 
I eaze  ov  printing. 

I Pleaze  to  respect  my  orpography  — • a beginning 
, to  a better  system — if  you  can  and  will.  De  types 
required  will  only  be  Se  D,  S,  and  p,  p,  ov  our 
noble  Anglo-Saxon  moSer- tongue,  letterz  in  com- 
mon use  almost  down  to  Se  time  ov  Shakspeare  ! 

If  you  will  not  be  charmed,  ov  course  you  are 
at  liberty  to  change  it. 

I have  a large  work  ini  Se  press  (translationz 
from  Se  A.-Saxon)  printed  entirely  in  Sis  orpo- 
graphy.  George  Stephens. 

Stockholm. 

[Even  our  respect  for  Mr.  Stephens’  well-known 
scholarship,  fails  to  remove  our  prejudices  in  favour  of 
the  ordinary  system  of  orthography.] 

On  a Passage  in  “ The  Tempest"  (Vol.  ii., 

I pp.  259.  299.  3-87.).  — Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest 
1 that  the  reading  of  the  original  edition  is  per- 
I fectly  correct  as  it  stands,  as  will  be  seen  by  sim- 
1 ply  italicising  the  emphatic  words  : — 

“ Most  busie  least,  when  I doe  it.” 

The  construction  is  thus  merely  an  instance  of 
a common  ellipsis  (here  of  the  word  busy),  and  re- 
quires the  comma  after  least.  This  is  another 
proof  of  the  advantage  of  being  slow  to  abandon 
primitive  texts.  George  Stephens. 

Saint,  Legend  of  a (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  267.).  — The 
circumstance  alluded  to  is  perhaps  that  in  the 
legend  of  St.  Patrick.  It  was  included  by  Vora- 
gine  in  his  life  of  that  saint.  See  the  “Golden 
Legend”  in  init.  George  Stephens. 

Cupid  and  Psyche  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  247.). — This 
is  probably  an  old  Folk-tale,  originally  perhaps 
an  antique  philosophical  temple-allegory.  Apu- 
leius  apjiears  only  to  have  dressed  it  up  in  a new 
shape.  The  tale  is  still  current,  but  in  a form 
not  derived  from  him,  among  the  Swedes,  Norice- 
gians,  Danes,  Scots,  Germans,  French,  Wallachians, 


Italians,  and  Hindoos.  See  Svenska  Folk-sagor 
ock  Afventyr,  efter  muntlig  Ofverlemning  samlade 
och  utgifna  of  G.  O.  II.  Cavallius  och  G.  Stephens, 
vol.  i.  (Stockholm,  1844-9),  p.  323. 

George  Stephens. 

Kongs  Skuggsia  (Vol.  ii.,  ])p.  296.  335.).  — This 
noble  monument  of  Old  Norse  literature  was 
written  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  by  a 
Norwegian  of  high  rank,  but  who  expresses  his 
resolution  to  remain  unknown,  in  which  he  has 
perfectly  succeeded.  He  probably  resided  near 
Trondhjem,  See,  for  other  information,  the  pre- 
face to  the  last  excellent  edition  lately  published 
by  Keyser,  Munch,  and  Unger,  as  follows  : — 

“ Speculum  Regale  Konungs-Skuggsja..  Konge- 
Speilet  et  philosophisk-didaktisk  Skrlft,  forfattet  i 
Norge  mod  slutniiigen  af  det  tolfte  aarhundrede.  Til- 
Hgemed  et  saintidigt  Skrift  om  den  norske  kirkes 
Stilling  til  Statem.  Med  to  lithographerede  Blade 
Facsimile- Aftryck.” — Christiania,  1848.  8vo. 

George  Stephens. 

Stockholm. 

The  disputed  Passage  in  the  “ Tempest"  (Vol.  ii., 
pp.  259.  299.  337.). — I am  the  “ Comma”  which 
Mr.  Collier  claims  the  merit  of  having  removed, 
and  I humbly  protest  against  the  removal.  I ad- 
here to  the  reading  of  the  folio  of  1632,  except 
that  I would  strike  out  the  final  s in  labours.  The 
passage  would  then  read  : 

“ But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labour 

Most  busy  least,  when  I do  it.” 

That  is,  the  thoughts  so  refresh  my  labour,  that 
I am  “ most  busy  least”  (an  emphatic  way  of  say- 
ing least  busy),  “ when  I do  it,”  to  wit,  the  labour. 
Mr.  Hickson  is  ingenious,  but  he  takes  no  notiee 
of  — Comma. 

Viscount  Castlecomer  (V ol.  ii.,  p.  376.). — S.  A.  Y. 
asks  whether  Lord  Deputy  Wandesford  (not 
W anderforde)  “ ever  took  uj)  this  title,  and  what 
became  of  it  afterwards  ?”  He  never  did  ; for  on 
the  receipt  of  the  patent,  in  the  summer  of  1640, 
Wandesford  exclaimed,  “Is  this  a time  for  a 
faithful  subject  to  be  exalted,  when  his  king,  the 
fountain  of  honours,  is  likely  to  be  reduced  lower 
than  ever.”  A few  months  afterwards  he  died  of 
a broken  heart.  W e are  told  that  he  concealed 
the  patent,  and  his  grandson  was  the  first  of  the 
fam  i ly—  apparently  by  a fresh  creation  in  1706  — 
who  assumed  the  title.  The  neglect  of  sixty-six 
years,  perhaps,  rendered  this  necessary  ; Beatson 
does  not  notice  the  first  creation.  The  life  of  this 
active  and  useful  statesman,  the  friend  and  relative 
of  Strafford,  was  compiled  from  his  daughter’s 
papers,  by  his  descendant,  Thomas  Comber,  LL.D. 
Of  this  work  Dr.  Whitaker  availed  himself  in  the 
very  interesting  memoir  which  he  has  given  of  the 
Lord  Deputy,  in  his  History  of  Rich mondsh ire, 
written,  as  we  may  suppose  it  would  be  by  so  de- 
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voted  an  admirer  of  Charles  I.,  with  the  warmest 
feelings  of  respect  and  admiration. 

“ The  death  of  my  cousin  Wandesford,’’  said  Lord 
Stratford,  “ more  aftects  me  than  the  prospect  of  my 
own ; for  in  him  is  lost  the  rieliest  magazine  of  learn- 
ing, wisdom,  and  piety  that  tliese  times  could  boast.” 

J.  H.M. 

Bath. 

Steele' s Surial-place  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  375,441.). 

I have  been  able  to  get  the  following  particulars 
respecting  Steele’s  burial-place.  Steele  was  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Caennarthen. 
The  entry  stands  thus  in  the  Register ; — 

“ 1729. 

“ Sep.  4.  S’'  Richard  Steel.” 

There  is  no  monument  to  his  memory  in  St. 
Peter’s  Church ; but  in  Llangunnor  church,  about 
two  miles  from  Caermarthen,  there  is  a plain  mo- 
numental tablet  with  the  following  inscription  : — 

“ This  .stone  was  erected  at  the  instance  of  \V  illiam 
Williams,  of  Ivy  Tower,  owner  of  Penddaylwn  Vawr, 
in  Llangunnor  ; part  of  the  estate  there  once  belong- 
ing to  the  deservedly  celebrated  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
knight,  cliief  author  of  the  essays  named  Tatlers, 
Guardians,  and  Spectators;  and  he  wrote  The  Chris- 
tian Hero,  The  Englishman,  and  The  Crisis,  The 
Conscious  Lovers,  and  other  fine  plays.  He  represented 
several  places  in  Pailiament ; was  a staunch  and  able 
patriot ; finally,  an  incomparable  writer  on  morality 
and  Christianity.  Hence  the  ensuing  lines  in  a poem, 
called  Tlie  Head  of  the  Rock  : — 

‘ Behold  Llangunnor,  leering  o’er  the  vale, 

Pourtrays  a scene  t’  adorn  romantic  tale ; 

But  more  than  all  the  beauties  of  its  site. 

Its  former  owner  gives  the  mind  delight. 

Is  there  a heart  that  can’t  affection  feel 
For  lands  so  rich  as  once  to  boast  a Steele  ? 

Who  warm  for  freedom,  and  with  virtue  fraught. 
His  country  dearly  lov’d,  and  greatly  taught ; 
Whose  morals  pure,  the  purest  style  conveys, 

T’  instruct  his  Britain  to  the  last  of  days.’  ” 

Steele  resided  at  White  House  (Ty  Gwyn,  as  it 
is  called  in  "Welsh),  a clean  farm-house  half  way 
between  Caermarthen  and  Llangunnor  church, 
which  is  situate  on  a hill  commanding  extensive 
views  of  one  of  the  prettiest  vales  in  Wales.  A 
field  near  the  house  is  pointed  out  as  the  site  of 
Steele’s  garden,  in  the  bower  of  which  he  is  said 
to  have  written  his  “ Conscious  Lovers.”  The 
Ivy  Bush,  formerly  a private  house,  and  said  to  be 
the  house  where  Steele  died,  is  now  the  principal 
inn  in  Caermarthen.  Wm.  Spukrell. 

Caermarthen. 

Cure  far  Warts  (Vol.  i.,  p.  482.)  — In  Buck- 
inghamshire I have  heard  of  the  charming  away  of 
warts  by  touching  each  wart  with  a separate  green 
pea.  Each  pea  being  wrapped  in  paper  by  itself, 
and  buried,  the  wart  will  vanish  as  the  pea  decays. 

J.  W.  H. 


Etymology  of Parse"  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  118.). — 
Surely  to  parse  is  to  take  by  itself  each  pars^  or 
part  of  speech.  The  word  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  known  in  1611  when  Brinsley  published  his 
Posing  of  the  Pai'ts : or,  a most  plain  and  easie 
Way  of  examining  the  Ac.cidejice  and  Grammar. 
This  work  appears  to  have  been  very  popular,  as 
I have  by  me  the  twelfth  edition,  London,  1669. 

In  1612,  the  same  author  issued  his  Ludus  Lite-  \ 
rarius : or  the  Grammar  Schoole.  Both  these  j 
works  interest  me  in  him.  Can  any  of  your  | 
readers  communicate  any  particulars  of  his  i 
history?  J.W.II. 


;^i;Sccnanc0tt£f. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

Admiration  of  the  works  of  Holbein  in  Germany,  as 
in  this  country,  seems  to  increase  with  increasing  years. 
We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate 
a copy  of  a new  edition  of  his  Bible  Cuts  lately  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic,  under  the  title  Hayis  Holbein’s  Alles 
Testament  in  funfzig  TL.lzschnitten  getreu  nach  den 
Originalen  copirt.  Heraitsgegeben  von  Hvgo  Burkner, 
mil  eincr  Einleiiung  von  D.  F.  Sotymann,  to  wbicli  we 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers,  no  less  on  account 
of  the  beauty  and  fidelity  with  which  these  admirable 
specimens  of  Holbein’s  genius  have  been  copied,  than 
of  the  interesting  account  of  them  prefixed  by  their 
new  editor. 

We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  such  of  our  anti- 
quaries as  are  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Orkneys 
to  a valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  them, 
lately  published  by  our  accomplished  friend.  Professor 
Munch,  of  Christiana,  under  the  title  of  Symbolce  ad 
Hisioriam  Antiquiorem  liervm  Norwegicariim,\vh\ch  con- 
tains, I.  A short  Chronicle  of  Norwaj' ; 1 1.  Genealogy 
of  the  Earls  of  Orkney  ; III.  Catalogue  of  the  Kings 
of  Norway  — from  a MS.,  for  the  most  part  hitherto 
inedited,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  written  in 
Orkney  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

While  on  the  subject  of  foreign  works  of  interest  to 
English  readers,  we  may  mention  two  or  three  others 
which  we  have  been  for  some  time  intending  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  those  who  know  how  much  light 
may  be  thrown  upon  our  early  language  and  literature 
by  a study  of  the  contemporary  literature  of  the  Low 
Countries.  Tl;e  first  is,  Henlcmaeler  Kiederdeutscher 
Sprache  ur.d  Literatuv  von  Hr.  Albert  Hoeftr,  Erstes 
Banchen,  which  contains  the  highly  curious  Low  Ger- 
man Whitson  play  called  Claws  Bur.  Tlie  next  is  a 
larger,  more  elaborately  edited,  and  from  its  intro- 
duction and  extensive  note.s  and  vaiioiis  illustrations,  a 
yet  more  interesting  work  to  English  philologists.  It 
is  entitled  Leven  van  Sinte  Christina  de  Wonderhure, 
an  old  Dutch  poem,  now  first  edited  from  a IMS.  of 
the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  by  Professor 
Bormans. 

AVe  have  received  the  following  Catalogues;  — 
Thomas  Keislake’s  (3.  Park  Street,  Bristol)  Books, 
including  valuable  late  Purchases ; John  Whcldon's 
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(4.  Paternoster  How)  Catalogue  of  a valuable  Collec- 
tion of  Scientific  Books;  W.  II.  M'Keays  (1 1.  Vinegar 
Yard,  Covent  Garden)  Catalogue  of  a Portion  of 
Stock. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

AVANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Epistol.’e  OasccnoRUM  VmouUM. 

Cuoi.x  d’.Anecdotes  OitiENTALiiS.  Vol.  II.  Paris,  1775. 

Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free, 
to  be  sent  to  Mu.  Hell.  Publisher  of*'  NOTES  ANU 
QUERIES,”  18li.  Fleet  Street 


Satires'  to  (l0rrc;S)30iilrentS. 

JVe  venture  to  call  attention  to  the  communications  from 
Bombay  and  Stockholm,  which  appear  in  our  present 
Number,  as  evidences  of  the  extending  circulation,  and 
consequently,  we  trust,  of  the  increasing  utility  of  Notes 
AND  Queries. 

\V.  S.  (0.\ford)  who  inquires  respecting  Tempora 
Mutantur,  is  referred  to  our  First  Volume,  pp.  215.  234. 
and  419. 


CONTINUATION  0?  HUME  AND  SMOLLETT’S  HIS 
TOEY  OF  ENGLAND,  TO  THE  PHESENT  EEIGN. 


NEW  F.NLAUGED  EDITION  OF  HUGHES’S 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  IN  8vo. 


In  Seven  Volumes,  8vo.,  price  3/.  13s.  6rf.  boards. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLyVND, 

FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  GEORGE  III., 

TO  THE 

ACCESSION  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA, 

BY  THE  EEV.  T.  S.  HUGHES,  B.  D., 

CANON  OF  PETERBOROUGH, 

“ To  produce  a Literary  Work,  justly  deserving  the  name 
of  National,  is  a rare  contribution  to  our  Literature.  This 
Mr.  Hughks  has  done  in  a conscientious  and  able  manner.”  — 
Literary  Gazette. 

London:  George  Bell,  186.  Fleet  Street. 

Chronicles  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tish CHURCH,  previous  to  the  Arrival  of  St.  Augustine, 
A.D.  .596.  Second  Edition.  Post  4to.  Price  5i.  cloth. 

“ The  Ancient  British  Church  was  a stranger  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  and  ids  pretended  authority.”  — Judge  Btackstone. 
■Wertheim  & Macintosh,  24.  Paternoster  Row. 

PERRANZABULOE,  — FIFTH  EDITION. 

In  small  8vo.  price  8s.  (with  illustrations),  tlie  Fifth  Edition  of 

PERRANZABULOE,  the  LOST  CHURCH 

FOUND  ; or,  the  Church  of  England  not  a New  Church, 
but  Ancient,  Apostolical,  and  Independent,  ami  a Protesting 
Church  Nine  Hundred  Years  before  the  Reformation.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  Collins  Trllawny,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Timsbury,  Somer- 
set, and  late  Fellow  of  Balliol  College. 

The  Volume  contains  an  interesting  Account  of  the  History 
and  recent  Recovery  of  the  ancient  Church  of  Ferranzabuloe,  in 
Cornwall,  after  being  buried  in  the  Sand  for  Seven  Hundred 
Y’ears. 

Rivi  GTONS,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  and  Waterloo  Place. 


ANTI-POPERY.  — A Large  Examination 

taken  at  Lambeth,  according  to  His  Majesties  Direction, 
point  by  point,  of  M.  Geo.  Blackwell,  made  Archpriest  of  Eng- 
land, by  Pope  Clement  Vlll.  &c.,  4to.  half  bound  (rare),  U.  \s. 
1607. — History  (the)  of  the  Damnable  Popish  Plot,  8vo.,  14,’.'.  6f/., 
1C80. — FoKes  and  Fire-bramles,  or,  A Specimen  of  the  Dangers 
and  Harmony  of  Popery  ami  Seperation,  4to.,  half  bound, 
10.«.  Grf.,  1680.  — Plot  (the)  in  a Dream,  or,  The  Discoverer  in 
Mai^querade,  18mo.,  plates,  calf,  neat,  (rare),  1/.  U.  — Steel’s  Ro- 
mish Ecclesiastical  History,  12mo.,  calf,  neat,  ftf..  1714 — Gabr. 
de  Emilianne’s  Fraudes  of  the  Romish  Monks  and  Priests,  2 vols., 

8vo.,  145.  Crf.,  1691 William’s  (Gr.  Bisliop  of  Ossoiy),  Looking 

Glass  for  RebeU,  4to.,  16.v.  6ii.,  1643.  — Hisloire  de  la  Papesse 
Jeanne,  2 vols.,  12mo.,  plates,  calf,  neat,  I65.  6d.,  1720.  — Owen’s 
(L.)  Jesuites  Looking-^lass,  4to.,  half  bound,  145.  6rf.,  1629.  — A 
Piece  of  Ordanance  invented  by  a Jesuit  for  Cowards  that  fight 
by  Whisperings,  Ucc.  ; and  Six  other  Curious  Tracts  in  the  Vol., 
4to.,  1/.  I5.  — Smith’s  (Jno.)  Narrative  of  the  late  Horrid  and 
Popish  Plot,  &c. ; and  Nine  other  Curious  Tracts  in  the  Vol., 
folio,  1/.  II5.  Grf.  — Marvel’s  on  the  Growth  of  Popery,  and  various 
other  Tracts,  folio,  IGs.  Crf.,  1671-81.  — Foxe’s  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments by  Bright,  (black  letter),  4to.,  neat,  1/.  115,61/.,  1589. — 
Carleton’s  (Bishop  of  Chichrster)  Thankfull  Remembrancer  of 
God’s  Mercie,  4to.,  calf,  neat,  1/.  55.,  1630.  — With  other  Rare  and 
Curious  Books  on  Sale  at 

W.  H.  Elkins,  47.  Lombard  Street,  City. 


On  the  27th  instant,  fcp.  8vo.  price  7s.  Cd.,  a Third  Series  of 

PLAm  SERMONS  addressed  to  aCOUNTRY 

CONGREGATION. 

By  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Blencowe,  Curate  of  Teversal,  Notts  ; 
and  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Also, 

A NEW  EDITION  of  the  FIRST  SERIES, 

and  a SECOND  EDITION  of  the  SECOND  SERIES,  price 
75.  6rf.  each. 

“Their  style  is  simple;  the  sentences  are  not  artfully  con- 
structed ; and  there  is  an  utter  absence  of  all  attempt  at  rhetoric. 
The  language  is  plain  Saxton  language,  from  which  ‘the  men 
on  the  wall  ’ can  easily  gather  what  it  most  concerns  them  to 
know. 

“Again,  the  range  of  thought  is  not  high  and  difficult,  but 
level  and  easy  for  the  wayfaring  man  to  follow.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  author’s  mind  was  able  and  cultivated  ; yet  as  a 
teacher  to  men  of  low  estate,  he  makes  no  displays  of  eloquence 
or  argument. 

“ In  the  statements  of  Christian  doctrine,  the  reality  of  Mr. 
Blencowe’s  mind  is  very  striking.  There  is  a strength,  and  a 
warmth,  and  a life,  in  his  mention  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel, which  show  that  he  spoke  from  the  heart,  and  that,  like  the 
Apostle  of  old,  he  could  say  — ‘ 1 believe,  and  therefore  have  I 
spoken.* 

“ His  affectionaleness  too  is  no  less  conspicuous ; this  is  showe 
in  the  gentle,  earnest,  kind-hearted  tone  of  every  Sermon  in  tlm 
book.  There  is  no  scolding,  no  asperity  of  language,  no  irritation 
of  manner  about  them.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  over- 
stramed  tendeniess,  nor  affectation  of  endearment ; but  there  is  a 
considerate,  serious  concern,  about  the  peculiar  sins  and  tempta- 
tions of  the  people  committed  to  his  charge,  and  a hearty  desire 
and  determined  effort  for  their  salvation.” — Theologian. 

“Simple,  intelligible,  and  affectionate.” — C/iwrcA  and  State 
Gazette. 

“ Very  stirring  and  practical.” — Christian  Itememhrancer. 

“ The  discourses  are  phiin,  interesting,  and  pre-eminently 
practical.”— Churchman. 

“ Plain,  short,  and  affectionate  discourses.” — English  Ileview. 

Also,  2 vols.  12mo.,  sold  separately,  8s.  each, 

SERMONS.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Gatty,  M.A., 

Vicar  of  Ecclesfield. 

“ Sermons  of  a high  and  solid  character  — earnest  and  affec- 
tionate.”— 1 heologiun. 

“ Plain  and  practical,  but  close  and  scholarly  discourses.”— 
Spectator',  ^ 

George  Bell,  186,  Fleet  Street. 
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BOOKS  OF  R F.  F E R E N C E 

NECESSARY  TO  CORRESPONDENTS  AND  READERS  OF 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


WATT’S  (R,,  M.D.,  and  his  Son)  BIBLTO^ 

THECA  BRITANNICA,  a General  Index  to  the  Literature 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  Foreign  Nations,  in  Two 
Divisions,  1st,  the  Authors  (Alphabeticaily  Arranged,  with 
Biographical  Notices,  Full  Chronological  Lists  of  rheir  Works, 
their  EdittonSj  Sises,  &c. ),  2nd,  Subjects  (and  Anonymous 
Works,  Arranged  Alphabetically,  with  Constant  References  to 
their  Authors  in  the  1st  Division),  Glasg.  and  Edlnb.,  1819-24, 
4to.  4 vols,  scarce,  cloth,  5A  5s.  (cost  l\L  Ua\) 

LOWNDES’S  (W.  T.)  BIBLIOGRAPHER’S 

MANUAL  of  English  Literature,  18S4,  8vo.  4 vols.  in  2,  half 
morocco,  neat,  3A  12s.  (cost  Al,  I Is.).  Ditto,  another  copy, 
uncut,  3/.  1 2s. 

NICHOLS’S  (Jo.)  LITERARY  ANECDOTES 

of  the  18th  Century,  with  a very  copious  Index  j and  the  IL- 
LUSTRATIONS of  the  Literary  History  of  the  58th  Century, 
1812-48,  numerous  portraits,  8vo.',  17  bound  in  16  thick  vols., 
newly  bound,  calf  extra,  gilt,  very  beautiful  set,  with  edges 
uncut,  13/.  135. 

MORERI’S  (Louis)  GREAT  HISTORICAL 

DICTIONARY  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes,  the  Lives  of  the 
Patriarchs,  Emperors,  Princes,  Popes,  Saints,  Fathers,  Cardi- 
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PORTRAIT  OF  CARDINAI-  BEATON. 

A portrait  of  this  eminent  man  was  engraved  by 
Pennant,  from  a picture  at  Holyrood  House,  in 
Part  II.  of  his  Tour  in  Scotland,  p.  243.  4to.  Loud. 
1776.  Lodge  has  an  engraving  from  the  same 
portrait  in  his  collection  of  Illustrious  Personages. 
This  is  a strange  circumstance ; because,  when 
Pinkerton  was  about  to  include  this  portrait  in  bis 
collection,  Pennant  wrote  to  him,  on  30th  April, 
1796,  as  follows : 


“ Give  ni(?  leave  to  say,  that  I suspect  the  authen.. 
ticity  of  my  Cardinal  Beaton.  I fear  it  is  Cardinal 
Falconer  or  Faleonieri.  I think  there  is  a genuine 
one  somewheie  in  Scotland.  It  will  be  worth  your 
while  to  inquire  if  there  be  one;  and  engrave  it,  and 
add  my  suspicions,  which  induce  you  to  do  it.”  — 
Piiikerion’s  Correspondence,  vol.  L p.  402.  8vo.  Lond. 
1830. 

Pinkerton  made  inquiry,  aud  on  Dec.  1st,  1797, 
writes  to  the  Earl  of  Buehaii : 

“ Mr.  Pennant  informs  me  the  Cardinal  Beaton  is 
false.  It  is,  indeed,  too  modern.  A real  Beaton  is 
said  to  exist  in  Fife.”  — Pinkerton’s  Correspondence,^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  1 7. 

Lord  Buchan  writes  to  him  that  Mr.  Beaton,  of 
Balfour,  believes  himself  to  have  a genuine  por- 
trait of  the  Cardinal,  and  offers  it  for  engraving. 
The  authenticity  of  this  portrait,  however,  appears 
not  to  have  been  established,  and  it  was  not  en- 
graved. Another  was  found  at  Yester,  and  was 
at  first  concluded  to  be  a genuine  original:  but 
Lady  Ancram  soon  discovered  that  it  possessed  no 
marks  of  originality,  but  might  be  a good  copy  : it 
was,  however,  certainly  not  one  of  the  six  cardinals 
purchased  by  the  third  Earl  of  Lothian.  Finally, 
it  was  rejected  altogether.  A copy  of  a portrait 
from  the  Vatican  was  also  rejected  as  undoubtedly 
spurious.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Pinkerton, 
in  this  case  at  least,  exercised  due  caution  in  the 
selection  of  his  subject  for  engraving,  so  far  as 
concerned  authenticity.  His  criticism,  that  the 
Holyrood  House  portrait  is  “ too  modern,”  will  be 
agreed  in  by  all  wlio  will  take  the  trouble  to  com- 
pare the  portrait  in  Lodge  with  undoubted  por- 
traits of  the  time  : the  style  is  too  modern  by  a 
hundred  years.  But  the  portrait  is  of  a man 
upwards  of  sixty  years  old  : Beaton  was  murdered 
in  1546,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  The  por- 
trait is  of  a dark-haired  man  without  beard. 

I now  come  to  a portrait  of  Beaton  which  there 
appears  reason  to  think  is  genuine,  and  I beg  the 
favour  of  your  correspondents  to  give  me  any  in- 
formation in  their  power  regarding  it.  This  por- 
trait is  in  the  Roman  Catholic  College  at  Blairs, 
near  Aberdeen.  It  was  in  the  Scotch  College  at 
Rome  down  to  the  period  of  the  French  occupation 
of  that  city  in  1798,  and  formed  part  of  the  plunder  • 
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from  that  college.  It  was  subsequently  discovered 
in  a sale-room  by  the  late  AbbeMacpherson,  rector 
of  the  same  college,  who  purchased  it  and  sent  it 
to  Blairs,  where  it  has  been  for,  now,  a good  many 
years.  That  it  is  a portrait  of  Beaton’s  time  is 
certain  ; but  the  artist  is  unknown,  and  the  picture 
has  sustained  damage.  It  is  attributed,  by  a com- 
petent judge,  who  has  himself  painted  two  careful 
copies  of  it,  to  Titian,  not  only  from  its  general 
style  and  handling,  but  from  certain  peculiarities 
of  canvas,  &c.;  on  which  latter  circumstances, 
however,  he  does  not  lay  much  stress,  taking  them 
only  as  adminicles  in  proof.  The  portrait  is  a half- 
length,  about  2 ft.  6 in.  by  2 ft. : it  is  that  of  a 
fresh-coloured,  intellectual  man,  of  forty-five  or 
upwards ; hazel  eyes ; hair  slightly  reddish,  or 
auburn,  just  becoming  tinged  with  grey ; a thin, 
.small  beard  ; costume  similar  to  that  of  Holbein’s 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  the  hall  of  Christchurch, 
Oxford.  It  bears  this  inscription,  painted  at  the 
bottom  of  the  portrait,  and  over  the  original 
finished  painting,  and  therefore  of  a subsequent 
date : 

“ David  Betonius,  S.  R.  E.,  Card.  Archiep.  S.  An- 
drere  in  Scotia,  ab  Hostibus  Fidei  Barbare  Truci- 
datus.” 

Beaton  was  elected  to  the  Cardinalate  in  Dec. 
1 538  ; did  he  visit  Rome  after  that  ? He  was  at  all 
events  in  Paris.  The  Scotch  College  at  Rome  was 
a natural  habitat  for  a portrait  of  a Scottish  church- 
man so  famous  as  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  it  would 
be  strange  indeed  if  they  had  not  one  of  him  where 
they  afiected  a collecion  of  portraits  of  British 
prelates.  I propose  to  have  this  portrait  engraved, 
if  its  probable  authenticity  cannot  be  shaken.  Did 
Pinkerton  engrave  any  portrait  of  Beaton  ? There 
is  none  in  my  copies  of  his  Iconographia  Scotica, 
1797,  and  his  Scottish  Gallery,  1799.  These  con- 
tain several  duplicates  ; but  it  is  rare  to  meet  with 
copies  that  can  be  warranted  perfect.  If  the  por- 
trait be  published,  it  will  probably  be  accompanied 
by  a short  memoir,  correcting  from  authentic 
documents  some  of  the  statements  of  his  biogra- 
phers : any  information  either  as  to  the  portrait 
or  his  life  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged.  One 
or  two  letters  from  Lord  Buchan,  on  the  subject 
of  Scottish  Portraits,  appeared  in  the  Gentleman' s 
Magazine,  vol.  Ixv.,  but  not  relating  to  this  parti- 
cular one.  ScoTus. 


ON  THE  POINTING  OF  A PASSAGE  IN  “ALe’s  WELL 
THAT  ENDS  WELL.” 

Lafen.  “They  say,  miracles  are  past;  and  we  have 
our  philosophical  persons,  to  make  modern  and  familiar 
things,  supernatural  and  causeless.”. — Act  ii.  Scene  3. 

So  the  p.assage  is  pointed  in  Johnson  and 
Steevens,  that  is,  with  a comma  after  the  word 
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“ things;”  and  the  same  pointing  is  used  in  the 
recent  editions  of  Mr.  Knight,  Barry  Cornwall, 
and  Mr.  Collier. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  this  pointing  gave  a 
meaning  quite  out  of  harmony  with  what  directly 
follows,  and  also  with  the  spirit  in  which  Lafeu 
speaks.  Let  the  comma  be  placed  after  “ familiar,” 
and  the  whole  passage  be  read  thus: 

Lafeu.  “ They  say  miracles  are  past ; and  we  have 
our  philosophical  persons  to  make  modern  and  familiar, 
things  supernatural  and  causeless.  Hence  is  it,  that  we 
make  trifles  of  terrors  ; ensconcing  ourselves  into  seem- 
ing knowledge,  when  we  should  submit  ourselves  to 
an  unknown  fear.” 

Lafeu  apparently  is  speaking  somewhat  sarcas- 
tically of  those  who  say  miracles  are  past,  and  who 
endeavour  to  explain  away  the  wonderful  into 
something  common  and  well-known.  Subsequent- 
ly I found  that  Mr.  Coleridge,  in  his  Literary 
Itemains  (vol.  ii.  p.  121.),  had  adduced  the  above- 
mentioned  passage,  placing  the  comma  after  “ fa- 
miliar.” He  does  not,  however,  make  any  observa- 
tion on  the  other  pointing ; but  remarking  that 
Shakspeare  often  uses  “ modern  ” for  “ common,” 
proceeds  thus : 

“ Shakspeare,  inspired,  as  it  might  seem,  with  all 
knowledge,  here  uses  the  word  causeless  in  its  strict 
philosophical  sense  ; cause  being  truly  predicable  only 
of  phenomena, — that  is,  things  natural,  and  not  of  nou- 
mena,  or  things  supernatural.” 

It  is,  perhaps,  rather  curious,  that  although  Mr. 
Collier,  in  his  note  on  Lafeu’s  speech,  has  quoted 
the  above  from  Mr.  Coleridge,  the  improved  point- 
ing should  have  escaped  that  gentleman’s  notice. 

Looking  into  Theobald’s  Shakspeare,  I find  that 
he  also  had  placed  the  comma  as  Mr.  Coleridge 
has.  Mr.  Theobald  adds  this  note  : 

“ This,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  printed,  is  directly 
opposite  to  our  poet’s  and  his  speaker’s  meaning.  As 
I have  stopped  it,  the  sense  quadrates  with  the  context: 
and  surely  it  is  one  unalterable  property  of  philosophy 
to  make  seeming  strange  and  preternatural  phenomena 
familiar  and  reducible  to  cause  and  reason.” 

Does  not  Mr.  Theobald,  in  his  closing  remark, 
turn  what  in  Lafeu  is  really  an  ironical  outburst 
on  wovld-be  philosophers,  into  something  like  a 
serious  common-place  ? A.  Roffe. 

Query,  In  a work  entitled  Philosophy  of  Shak- 
speare, by  W.  H.  Roukin,  Lafeu’s  speech  is  quoted, 
and  one  word  changed;  we  have  our  philo- 

sophical persons,”  &c.,  becomes  ‘■'■yet  we  have,” 
&c.  Is  there  any  authority  for  such  a change  ? 

A.  R. 


FOLK  LORE. 

The  bigger  the  Ring,  the  nearer  the  Wet.  — On 
Sunday  evening,  the  20th  Oct.,  the  moon  had  a 
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J very  fine  ring  round  It,  which  apparently  was  based 
: near  the  horizon,  and  spread  over  a considerable 

area  of  the  heavens.  This  was  noticed  by  myself 
and  others  as  we  returned  home  from  church  ; and 
upon  my  mentioning  it  to  my  man-servant,  who 
I is  a countryman,  he  said  he  had  been  noticing  it, 
j and  that  it  reminded  him  of  the  old  saying,  “ the 
i I bigger  the  ring,  the  nearer  the  wet.”  On  the  next 
I I day,  however,  it  was  fine  and  windy,  and  my 
j fiiith  began  to  be  shaken  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
, saying  ; but  the  almost  incessant  rain  of  the  four 
orfive  subsequent  days  fully  proved  its  correctness. 

J.  A. 

j I Power  of  prophe.vjing  before  Death.  — To  the 
i passages  on  this  subject  lately  supplied  by  your 

! correspondents  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  IIG.  196.)  may  be 
, added  the  following  from  Tertiillian,  De  Anima, 
i c.  53.  (vol.  ii.  col.  741 , cd.  Migne,  Paris,  184-1)  : 

I I “ Evenit  s$pe  aiiimam  in  ipso  tiivortio  potentiiis 
agitari,  sollicitiore  obtutu,  extr.aovdinaria  loquacitate, 
dum  ex  inajori  suggestu,  jam  in  libero  constituta,  per 
siiperHuum  quod  adhuc  cuiietatur  in  corpore  enuntiat 
quas  viJet,  quae  audit,  qu^e  iiicipit  nosse." 

I J.  C.  R. 

Change  in  the  Appearance  of  the  Dead.  — A 
i woman  near  Maidstone,  who  had  had  much  ex- 
I perience  as  a sick- nurse,  told  me  some  years  ago 
that  she  had  always  noticed  in  corpses  a change 
' to  a more  placid  expression  on  the  third  day  after 
death  ; and  she  supposed  this  to  be  connected  with 
our  Lord’s  resurrection.  I omitted  to  ask  her 
whether  the  belief  were  wholly  the  result  of  her 
' own  observation,  or  wliether  it  had  been  taught 
I her  by  others,  and  were  common  among  her 
I ; neighbours.  J.  C.  R. 

Strange  Remedies. — I find  some  curious  pre- 
! scriptions  in  an  old  book  entitled  The  Pathway  to 
Health,  &c.  (I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  full 
title),  “ by  Peter  Levens,  Master  of  Arts  in  Ox- 
ford, and  Student  in  Physick  and  Chirurgery.”  . . . 

I “ Printed  for  J.  IV.,  and  are  to  bee  sold  by  Charles 
I Tym,  at  the  Three  Bibles  on  London  Bridge, 
MDCLXiv.”  The  first  is  a charm 
j “For  all  manner  of  falling  evils. — Take  the  blood  of 
' his  little  finger  that  is  sick,  and  write  these  three  verses 
I following,  and  bang  it  about  his  neck  ; 

[ ‘ Jasper  fert  Mirrham,  Thus  Melchior  Balthazar  Aurum, 

i Hmc  quicum  secum  portat  tria  nomina  regum, 

I Solvitur  a morbo,  Domini  pietate,  caduca.’ 

I and  it  shall  help  the  party  so  grieved.” 

: I “ For  a man  or  woman  that  is  in  a consumption.  — 

' Take  a brasse  pot,  and  fill  it  with  water,  and  set  it  on 
I the  fire,  and  put  a great  earthen  pot  within  that  pot, 
and  then  put  in  these  parcels  following: — Take  a cock 
and  pull  him  alive,  then  flea  off  his  skin,  then  beat  him 
in  pieces;  take  dates  a pound,  and  slit  out  the  stones, 
and  lay  a layer  of  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and 
then  lay  a piece  of  the  cock,  and  upon  that  some  more 
1 of  the  dates,  and  take  succory,  endive,  and  parsley 


roots,  and  so  every  layer  one  upon  another,  and  put  in 
fine  gold  and  some  pearl,  and  cover  the  pot  as  close  as 
may  bee  with  coarse  dow,  and  so  let  it  distill  a good 
while,  and  so  reserve  it  for  your  use  till  such  time  as 
you  have  need  thereof.” 

I could  select  some  exceedingly  ludicrous  pre- 
scriptions (for  the  book  contains  400  pages),  but 
the  most  curious  unfortunately  happen  to  be  the 
most  indelicate.  Besides  this,  I am  afraid  the 
subject  is  scarcely  wortliy  of  much  space  in  such 
an  important  and  useful  work  as  “Notes  and 
Queries.”  Alexander  Andrews. 

Abridge,  Essex. 

^ f- 

Mice  as  a Medicine  (Vol.  i.,  p.  397.). — An  old 
woman  lately  recommended  an  occasional  roast 
mouse  as  a certain  cure  for  a little  boy  who  wetted 
his  bed  at  night.  Her  own  son,  she  said,  had  got 
over  this  weakness  by  eating  three  roast  mice.  1 
am  told  that  the  Faculty  employ  this  remedy,  and 
that  it  has  been  prescribed  in  the  Oxford  Infir- 
mary. J.  W.  II. 

Omens  from  Birds. — It  is  said  that  for  a bird 
to  fly  into  a room,  and  out  again,  by  an  open  win- 
dow, surely  indicates  the  decease  of  some  inmate. 
Is  this  belief  local  ? J.  W.  II. 


MODE  OP  COMPUTING  INTEREST. 

The  mode  of  computing  interest  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  appears  to  have  been  in  many 
respects  the  same  as  that  now  prevailing  in  India, 
which  has  probably  undergone  no  change  from  a 
very  remote  period.  Precisely  the  same  term,  too, 
is  used  to  denote  the  rate  of  interest,  namely, 
TOKOS  in  Greek,  and  taha  or  tuka  in  the  languages  of 
Western  India.  Tokos  imbeKarot,  in  Greek,  and 
dus  take,  in  Hindostanee,  respectively  denote  ten 
per  cent.  At  Athens,  the  rate  of  interest  might  be 
calculated  either  by  the  month  or  by  the  year  — 
each  being  expressed  by  different  terms  (Bbckh. 
Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens,  i.  165.).  Precisely  the  same 
system  prevails  here.  Pono  taha,  that  is,  three 
quarters  of  a taha,  denotes  i per  cent,  per  month. 
Nau  tahe,  that  is,  nine  tahe,  denotes  nine  per  cent. 
per  annum.  For  the  Greek  mode  of  reckoning- 
interest  by  the  month,  see  Smith’s  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  524.  At  Athens, 
the  year,  in  calculating  interest,  was  reckoned  at 
360  days  (Bbckh,  i.  183.).  Here  also,  in  all  native 
accouuts-current,  the  year  is  reckoned  at  360  days. 

The  word  tokos,  as  applied  to  interest,  was  un- 
derstood by  the  Greeks  themselves  to  be  derived 
from  tlktu,  “to  produce,”  i.  e.  money  begetting 
money ; the  otFspring  or  produce  of  money  lent 
out.  Whether  its  identity  may  not  be  established 
with  the  word  in  current  use  for  thousands  of 
years  in  this  country  to  express  precisely  the  same 
meaning,  is  a question  I should  like  to  see  dis- 
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cussed  by  some  of  your  correspondents.  The  word 
taka  signifies  any  thing  pressed  or  stamped,  any- 
thing on  which  an  impression  is  made,  hence  a 

coin ; and  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  root  ^ 

» 

tak,  to  press,  to  stamp,  to  coin  ; whence,  ^ 

tank,  a small  coin ; and  tank-sola,  a mint ; and 
(query)  the  English  word  token,  a piece  of  stamped 
metal  given  to  communicants.  Many  of  your 
readers  will  remember  that  it  used  to  be  a common 
practice  in  England  for  copper  coins,  representing 
a half-penny,  penny,  &c.,  stamped  with  the  name 
of  the  issuer,  and  denominated  “tokens, ” to  be 
issued  in  large  quantities  by  shopkeepers  as  a sub- 
sidiary eurrency,  and  received  at  their  shop  in 
payment  of  goods,  &c.  May  not  ticket,  defined  by 
Johnson,  “ a token  of  any  right  or  debt  upon  the 
delivery  of  which  admission  is  granted,  or  a claim 
acknowledged,”  and  tick,  score  or  trust,  (to  go 
on  tick),  proceed  from  the  same  root  ? J.  S. 

Bombay. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  GEOMETRV  IN 
LANCASHIRE. 

If  our  Queries  on  this  subject  be  productive  of 
no  other  result  than  that  of  eliciting  the  able  and 
judicious  analysis  subsequently  given  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  57.),  they  will  have  been 
of  no  ordinary  utility.  The  silent  early  progress 
of  any  strong,  moral,  social,  or  intellectual  pheno- 
menon amongst  a large  mass  of  people,  is  always 
difficult  to  trace  : for  it  is  not  thought  worthy  of 
record  at  the  time,  and  before  it  becomes  so  dis- 
tinctly marked  as  to  attract  attention,  even  tradi- 
tion has  for  the  most  part  died  away.  It  then 
becomes  a work  of  great  difficulty,  from  the  few 
scattered  indications  in  print  (the  books  them- 
selves being  often  so  rare*  that  “money  will  not 
purchase  them”),  with  perhaps  here  and  there  a 
stray  letter,  or  a metamorphosed  tradition,  to  offer 
even  a probable  account  of  the  circumstances.  It 
requires  not  only  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
subject-matter  which  forms  the  groundwork  of 
the  inquiry,  both  in  its  antecedent  and  cotempo- 
rary states,  and  likewise  in  its  most  improved  state 
at  the  present  time ; it  also  requires  an  analytical 
mind  of  no  ordinary  powers,  to  separate  the  neces- 
sary from  the  probable ; and  these  again  from  the 
irrelevant  and  merely  collateral. 

* Although  at  one  period  of  our  life  we  took  great 
pains  to  make  a collection  of  the  periodicals  which, 
during  the  last  century,  were  devoted  wholly  or  par- 
tially to  mathematics,  yet  we  could  never  even  ap- 
proximate towards  completeness.  It  was  not,  certainly, 
from  niggardly  expenditure.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a complete  set  exists,  or  could  even  be  formed 
now. 
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Mr.  Wilkinson  has  shown  himself  to  possess  so 
many  of  the  qualities  essential  to  the  historian  of 
mathematical  science,  that  we  trust  he  will  con- 
tinue his  valuable  researches  in  this  direction  still 
further. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  has 
traced  with  singular  acumen  the  manner  in  which 
the  spirit  of  geometrical  research  was  diffused 
amongst  the  operative  classes,  and  the  class  imme- 
diately above  them  — the  exciseman  and  the  coun- 
try schoolmaster.  Still  it  is  not  to  be  inferred, 
that  even  these  classes  did  not  contain  a consider- 
able number  of  able  geometers  anterior  to  the 
period  embraced  in  his  discussion.  The  Mathe- 
matical Society  of  Spitalfields  existed  more  than 
half  a century  before  the  Oldham  Society  was 
formed.  The  sameness  of  pursuit,  combined  with 
the  sameness  of  employment,  would  rather  lead  us 
to  infer  that  geometry  was  transplanted  from 
Spitalfields  to  Manchester  or  Oldham.  Simpson 
found  his  way  from  the  country  to  London ; and 
some  other  Simpson  as  great  as  Thomas  (though 
less  favourably  looked  upon  by  fortune  in  furnish- 
ing stimulus  and  opportunity)  might  have  migrated 
from  London  to  Oldham.  Or,  again,  some  Lan- 
cashire weaver  might  have  adventured  to  London 
(a  very  common  case  with  country  artisans  after 
the  expiration  of  apprenticeship) ; and,  there  having 
acquired  a taste  for  mathematics,  as  well  as  im- 
provement in  his  mechanical  skill,  have  returned 
into  the  country,  and  diffused  the  knowledge  and 
the  tastes  he  took  home  with  him  amongst  his  fel- 
lows. The  very  name  betokens  Jeremiah  Ains- 
worth to  have  been  of  a Lancashire  family. 

But  was  Ainsworth  really  the  earliest  mathe- 
matician of  his  district  ? Or,  was  he  merely  the 
first  that  made  any  figure  in  print  as  a correspon- 
dent of  the  mathematical  periodicals  of  that  day  ? 
This  question  is  worthy  of  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  fur- 
ther inquiry  ; and  probably  some  light  may  be 
thrown  upon  it  by  a careful  examination  of  the 
original  Ladies’  and  Gentleman’s  Diaries  of  the 
period.  In  the  reprints  of  these  works,  only  the 
names,  real  or  assumed,  of  those  whose  contribu- 
tions were  actually  printed,  are  inserted  — not  the 
list  of  all  correspondents. 

Now  one  would  be  led  to  sujipose  that  the  study 
of  mathematics  was  peculiarly  suited  to  the  daily 
mode  of  life  and  occupation  of  these  men.  Their 
employment  was  monotonous  ; their  life  sedentary  ; 
and  their  minds  were  left  perfectly  free  from  any 
contempdative  purpose  they  might  choose.  Alge- 
braic investigation  required  writing : but  the 
weaver’s  hands  being  engaged  he  could  not  write. 
A diagram,  on  the  contrary,  might  lie  before  him, 
and  be  carefully  studied,  whilst  his  hands  and  feet 
may  be  performing  their  functions  with  an  accu- 
racy almost  instinctive.  Nay  more:  an  exceed- 
ingly complicated  diagram  which  has  grown  up 
gradually  as  the  result  of  investigations  succes- 
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sively  made,  may  be  carried  in  the  memory  and 
become  the  subject  of  successful  peripatetic  con- 
templation. On  this  point  a decided  experimental 
opinion  is  here  expressed  : but  were  further  in- 
stances asked  for,  tliey  may  be  found  in  Stewart, 
Monge,  and  Cliasles,  all  of  whom  possessed  this 
power  in  an  eminent  degree.  Indeed,  without  it, 
all  attempts  to  study  the  geometry  of  space  (even 
the  very  elements  of  descriptive  geometry,  to  say  | 
nothing  of  the  more  recondite  investigations  of  the 
science)  would  be  entirely  unproductive.  It  is, 
mm-eover,  a power  capable  of  being  acquired  by 
men  of  average  intellect  without  extreme  dith- 
culty  ; and  that  even  to  the  e,xtent  of  “ mentally 
seeing”  the  constituent  parts  of  figures  which 
have  never  been  exhibited  to  the  eye  either  by 
drawings  or  models. 

That  such  men,  if  once  imbued  with  a love  for 
geometry,  and  having  once  got  over  the  drudgery  i 
of  elementary  acquisition,  should  be  favourably  i 
situated  for  its  cultivation,  follows  as  a matter  of 
course.  The  great  difficulty  lay  in  finding  suffi- 
cient stimulus  for  their  ambition,  good  models  for 
their  imitation,  and  adequate  facilities  for  ])ublish- 
ing  the  results  at  which  they  had  arrived.  The 
admirable  history  of  the  contents  of  their  scanty 
libraries,  given  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  leaves  nothing 
more  to  be  said  on  that  head  ; except,  perhaps, 
that  he  attributes  rather  more  to  the  injiuences  of 
Emerson’s  writings  than  I am  able  to  do.*  As 
regards  their  facilities  for  publication,  these  were 
few,  the  periods  of  publication  being  rarely  shorter 
than  annual ; and  amongst  so  many  competitors, 
the  space  which  could  be  allotted  to  each  (even  to 
“the  best  men”)  was  extremely  limited.  Yet, 
contracted  as  the  means  of  publication  were,  the 
spirit  of  emulation  did  something  ; from  the  belief 
that  insertion  was  an  admitted  test  of  superiority, 
it  was  as  much  an  object  of  ambition  amongst 
these  men  to  solve  the  “prize  question”  as  it 
was  by  philosophers  of  higher  social  standing  to 
gain  the  “prize”  conferred  by  the  Academie  des 
Sciences,  or  any  other  continental  society  under 
the  wing  of  Royalty,  at  the  same  period.  The 
prize  (half  a dozen  or  a dozen  copies  of  the  work 
it, self)  was  not  less  an  object  of  triumph,  than  a 
1 Copley  or  a Royal  meilal  is  in  our  own  time 
I amongst  the  philosophers  of  the  Royal  Society. 

These  men,  from  similarity  of  employment,  and 
inevitable  contiguity  of  position,  were  brought 
into  intercourse  almost  of  necessity,  and  the  form- 
ation of  a little  society  (such  as  the  “Oldham”) 

1 the  natural  result  — the  older  and  more  experi- 

i enced  men  taking  the  lead  in  it.  At  the  same 
I time,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Spitalfields 
Society  was  the  pattern  after  which  it  was  formed  ; 

' and  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  one  or  more 
of  its  founders  had  resided  in  London,  and 

* See  Philosophical  Magazine,  Sept.  1850. 


wrought”  in  the  metropolitan  workshops.  Could 
the  records  of  the  “ Mathematical  Society  of 
London”  (now  in  the  archives  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society)  be  carefully  examined,  some 
light  might  be  thrown  upon  this  question.  A list 
of  members  attending  every  weekly  meeting,  as 
well  as  of  visitors,  was  always  kept ; and  these 
lists  (I  have  been  informed)  have  been  carefully 
preserved.  No  doubt  any  one  interested  in  the 
question  would,  upon  application  to  the  secretary 
(Professor  De  Morgan),  obtain  ready  access  to 
these  documents. 

The  preceding  remarks  will,  in  some  degree, 
furnish  the  elements  of  an  answer  to  the  inquirj', 

“ Why  did  geometrical  speculation  take  so  much 
deeper  root  amongst  the  Lancashire  weavers,  than 
amongst  any  other  classes  of  artisans  ? ” The  sub- 
ject was  better  adapted  to  the  weaver’s  mechanical 
life  than  any  other  that  could  be  named ; for  even 
the  other  favourite  subjects,  botany  and  entomology, 
required  the  suspension  of  their  proper  employ- 
ment at  the  loom.  The  formation  of  the  Oldham 
Society  was  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  aspiration 
for  distinction,  as  well  as  to  introduce  novices  into 
the  arcanium  of  geometry.  There  was  generous 
CO  operation,  and  there  was  keen  competition, — 
the  sure  stimulants  to  eminent  success.  The  un- 
adulterated love  of  any  intellectual  pursuit,  apart 
from  the  love  of  fame  or  the  hope  of  emolument, 
is  a rare  quality  in  all  stages  of  society.  Few  men, 
however,  seem  to  have  realised  Basil  Montagu’s 
idea  of  being  governed  by  “ a love  of  excellence 
rather  than  the  pride  of  excelling,"  so  closely  as  the 
Lancashire  geometers  of  that  period  — unculti- 
vated as  was  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  rude  as 
was  the  society  in  which  their  lives  were  passed, 
and  selfish  as  the  brutal  treatment  received  in 
those  days  by  mechanics  from  their  employers, 
was  calculated  to  render  them.  They  were  sur- 
rounded, enveloped,  by  the  worst  social  and  moral 
influences ; yet,  so  far  as  can  now  be  gathered 
from  isolated  remarks  in  the  periodicals  of  the 
time,  they  may  be  held  up  as  a pattern  worthy  of 
the  imitation  of  the  philosophers  of  our  own  time, 
in  respect  to  the  generosity  and  strict  honour 
which  marked  their  intercourse  with  one  another. 

Mathematicians  seldom  grow  up  solitarily  in 
any  locality.  When  one  arises,  the  absence  of  all 
external  and  social  incentives  to  the  study  can 
only  betoken  an  inherent  propensity  and  consti- 
tutional fitness  for  it.  Such  a man  is  too  much  in 
earnest  to  keep  his  knowledge  to  himself,  or  to  j 
wish  to  stand  alone.  He  makes  disciples, — he  I 
aids,  encourages,  guides  them.  His  own  researches  ! 
are  fully  connnuuicated ; and  this  with  a prodi- 
gality proportioned  to  his  own  great  resources. 
He  feels  no  jealousy  of  competition,  and  is  always 
gratified  by  seeing  others  successful.  Thus  such  ' 
bodies  of  men  are  created  in  wonderfully  short 
periods  by  the  magnanimous  labours  of  one  ardent  i 
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spirit.  These  are  the  men  that  found  societies, 
schools,  sects  ; wherever  one  unselfish  and  earnest 
man  settles  down,  there  we  invariably  find  a 
cluster  of  students  of  his  subject,  that  often  lasts 
for  ages.  Take,  for  instance,  Leeds.  There  we 
see  that  John  llyley  created,  at  a later  period, 
the  Yorkshire  school  of  geometers  ; comprising 
amongst  its  members  such  men  as  Swale,  'Whitley, 
Ryley  (“  Sam  ”),  Gawthorp,  Settle,  and  John 
Baines.  This,  too,  was  in  a district  in  many 
respects  very  analogous  to  Lancashire,  but  es- 
pecially in  the  one  to  which  the  argument  more 
ji  imediately  relates : — -it  was  a district  of  weavers, 
only  substituting  wool  for  cotton,  as  cotton  had 
in  the  other  case  been  substituted  for  the  silk  of 
Spitalfields. 

We  see  nothing  like  this  in  the  agricultural 
districts ; neither  do  we  in  those  districts  where 
the  ordinary  manufacturing  operations  themselves 
require  the  emploj'ment  of  the  head  as  well  as  the 
hands  and  feet.  "VVith  the  exception,  indeed,  of 
the  schoolmaster,  and  the  exciseman,  and  the  sur- 
veyor, there  are  comparatively  few  instances  of 
persons  whose  employment  was  not  strictly  seden- 
tary having  devoted  their  intellectual  energies  to 
mathematics,  independent  of  early  cultivation.  To 
them  the  subject  was  more  or  less  professional,  and 
their  devotion  to  it  was  to  be  expected  — indeed 
far  more  than  has  been  realised.  It  is  professional 
now  to  a larger  and  more  varied  class  of  men,  and 
of  course  there  is  a stronger  body  of  non-academic 
mathematicians  now  than  at  any  former  period. 
At  the  same  time  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there 
be  even  as  many  really  able  men  devoted  to 
science  purely  and  for  its  own  sake  in  this  country 
as  there  were  a century  ago,  when  science  wore  a 
more  humble  guise. 

Combining  what  is  here  said  with  the  masterly 
analysis  which  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  given  of  the 
books  which  were  accessible  to  these  men,  it  ap- 
pears that  we  shall  be  able  to  form  a correct  view 
on  the  subject  of  the  Lancashire  geometers.  Of 
course  documentary  evidence  would  be  desirable 
. — it  would  certainly  be  interesting  too. 

To  such  of  your  readers  as  have  not  seen  the 
mathematical  periodicals  of  that  period,  the  ma- 
terials for  which  were  furnished  by  these  men,  it 
maybe  sufficient  to  state  that  the  “Notes  and 
Queries  ” is  conceived  in  the  exact  spirit  of  those 
works.  The  chief  difference,  besides  the  usual 
subject-matter,  consi.sts  in  the  greater  formality 
and  “ stiffness  ” of  those  than  of  this  ; arising,  how- 
ever, of  necessity  out  of  the  specific  and  rigid 
character  of  mathematical  research  in  itself,  and 
the  more  limited  range  of  subjects  that  were  open 
to  discussion. 

The  one  great  defect  of  the  researches  of  those 
men  was,  that  they  were  conducted  in  a manner 
so  desultory,  and  that  the  subjects  themselves 
were  often  so  isolated,  that  there  can  seldom  be 


made  out  more  than  a few  dislocated  fragments 
of  any  one  subject  of  inquiry  whatever.  Special 
inquiries  are  prosecuted  with  great  vigour  and 
acumen ; but  we  look  in  vain  for  system,  classi- 
fication, or  general  principles.  This,  however,  is 
not  to  be  charged  to  them  as  a scientific  vice,  pe- 
culiarly : ■ — - for,  in  truth,  it  must  be  confessed  to 
be  a vice,  not  only  too  common,  but  almost  uni- 
versal amongst  English  geometers ; and  even  in 
the  geometry  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  the  great 
object  appears  to  have  been  “problem-solving” 
rather  than  the  deduction  and  arrangement  of 
scientific  truths.  The  modern  French  geometers 
have,  however,  broken  this  spell ; and  it  is  not  too 
much  too  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  long  ere  we 
join  them  in  the  development  of  the  systems  they 
have  already  opened ; and,  moreover,  add  to  the 
list  some  independent  topics  of  our  own.  The 
chief  dangers  to  which  we  are  in  this  case  exposed 
are,  classification  with  incomplete  data,  and  drawing 
inferences  upon  trust.  It  cannot  be  denied,  at  all 
events,  that  some  of  our  French  cotemporaries 
have  fallen  into  both  these  errors ; but  the  abuse 
of  a principle  is  no  argument  for  our  not  using  it, 
though  its  existence  (or  even  possible  existence) 
slioufd  be  a strong  incentive  to  caution. 

These  remarks  have  taken  a more  general  form 
than  it  is  usual  to  give  in  your  pages.  As,  how- 
ever, it  is  probable  that  many  of  your  readers  may 
feel  an  interest  in  a general  statement  of  a very 
curious  intellectual  phenomenon,  I am  not  without 
a hope  that,  though  so  far  removed  from  the  usual 
topics  discussed  in  the  work,  they  will  not  be 
altogether  unacceptable  or  useless, 

Fen-and-Ink. 


JHmnr  jlateS. 

Sermon's  Pills.  — In  Guizot’s  Life  of  Monk, 
Puke  of  Alberrnarle,  translated  and  edited  by  the 
present  Lord  Wharncliffe,  it  is  stated  (p.  313.)  that 
when  the  Duke  was  suffering  from  the  diseases 
which  afterwards  proved  fatal  to  him, 

“ One  of  his  neighbours,  at  New  Hall,  formerly  an 
officer  in  his  army,  mentioned  to  him  certain  pills  said 
to  be  sovereign  against  the  dropsy,  which  were  sold  at 
Bristol  by  one  Sermon,  who  had  also  served  under  his 
orders  in  Scotland  as  a private  soldier.  This  advice 
and  remedy  from  ancient  comrades,  inspired  the  old 
general  with  more  confidence  than  the  skill  of  the  phy- 
sicians. He  sent  for  Sermon’s  pills,  and  found  himself 
so  much  recovered  by  them  for  a time,  that  he  returned 
to  London  at  the  close  of  the  summer.” 

Having  “ found,”  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
the  following  paragraphs  illustrative  of  this  pas- 
sage in  the  great  General’s  history,  I think  them 
sufficiently  interesting  “ to  make  a Note  of.” 

“ London,  July  13.  1669.  — His  Grace  the  Lord 
General,  after  a long  and  dangerous  distemper,  is  (God 
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1 1 be  praised)  perfectly  recovered  and  restored  to  his 
i former  health,  to  the  great  rejoycing  of  their  Majesties 
1 and  the  whole  court,  by  the  assistance  of  one  William 
Sermon,  of  Bristol,  whose  pills  have  had  that  excellent 
success  as  to  restore  him  perfectly  to  his  sleep  and 
appetite,  and  wholly  abate  all  the  symptoms  of  his 
disease.  Yesterday  his  Grace,  as  being  perfectly  cured, 
dismissed  his  physicians  from  their  farther  attendance.” 

“ London,  July  17.  1669.  — The  1.3th  instant,  Mr. 
William  Sermon,  the  practitioner  in  physick,  who  so 
happily  performed  that  excellent  cure  upon  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Albermarle,  was  presented  to  His  Majesty 
in  St.  James’s  Park,  where  he  had  the  honor  to  kiss 
His  Majesty’s  hand,  and  to  receive  his  thanks  for  that 
good  service.” 

September  9.  1669. — “Advertisement:  These  are 
! to  give  notice  that  William  Sermon,  Dr.  of  Physick,  a 
i person  so  eminently  famous  for  his  cure  of  his  Grace 
' the  Duke  of  Albermarle,  is  removed  from  Bristol  to 
London,  and  may  be  spoken  with  every  day,  especially 
! in  the  forenoon,  at  his  hojjse  in  West  Harding  Street, 
in  Goldsmith’s  Rents,  near  Three  Legged  Alley,  be- 
tween Fetter  Lane  and  Shooe  Lane.” 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  an  account 
of  the  subsequent  career  of  Dr.  Sermon  ? A. 

An  Infant  Prodigy  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  101.).  — There 
are  p.arallel  cases  in  the  liagiologists  (Hist,  de 
VEglise  Gallicane,  par  Longueval,  tom.  iii.  p.  430. 
1782)  : 

“ S.  Amand  apres  cette  mission  etant  repasse  dans 
la  Gaule,  eut  bientot  occasion  de  montrer  I'intrepidite 
de  son  zele  . . . L’amour  des  femmes,  ecueil  fatal  des 
jcunes  princes,  fit  en  peu  de  temps  oublier  a Dagobert 
les  le9ons  qu’il  avoit  regues  de  S.  .4rnoux  et  de  S. 
Cunibert.  11  se  livra  a cette  passion  avec  tant  de 
scandale,  qu’il  eut  jusqu’a  trois  femmes  a la  fois  qui 
portoient  le  nom  de  reines,  sans  parler  d’un  grand 
nombre  de  concubines  . . . 

“ Amand,  apres  un  assez  long  exil,  ‘ refusa  d’abord 
riionneur  de  baptiser’  I'enfant  de  son  maitre  ■,  ‘ mais 
les  instances  que  le  roi  lui  fit  faire  par  Ouen  et  Eloi 
i firent  ceder  sa  modestie  k I’obeissance.  L’enfant  fut 
aussitbt  apporte : le  saint  eveque  I’ayant  pris  entre  ses 
bras,  lui  donna  sa  benediction,  et  r^cita  les  prieres  pour 
le  faire  cat^chumene.  L’orai.son  etant  finie,  corame 
personne  ne  repondoit,  Dieu  delia  la  langue  du  jeune 
prince,  qui  n’avoit  pas  plus  de  quarante  jours,  et  il  re- 
pondit  distinctement  amen’  ” 

This  happened  in  630  at  Orleans,  and  the  holy 
abbot  who  attests  the  miracle  was  present  when  it 
occurred.  Had  St.  Amand  learnt  ventriloquism 
during  his  missionary  excursions  ? 

And  now  permit  me  to  tell  your  correspondent 
CII.  that  Abp.  Bramhall's  Dutch  is  quite  correct. 
“IMevrouw”  is  still  the  title  of  empresses,  queens, 
duchesses,  countesses,  noble  ladies,  ministers  of 
state’s  and  other  great  men’s  wives.  G.  M. 

Guernsey. 

A Hint  for  Publishers. — Many,  like  myself,  have 
no  doubt  experienced  the  inconvenience  of  pos- 

sessing  eardy  impressions  of  books,  of  which  later 
editions  exist  with  numerous  emendations  and 
errata. 

Would  it  not  be  practicable  for  publishers  to 
issue  these  emendations  and  errata  in  a separate 
form  and  at  a fair  price,  for  the  benefit  of  the  psur- 
chasers  of  the  preceding  editions  ? 

Were  this  j)lan  generally  adopted,  the  v.alue  of 
most  books  woidd  be  materially  enhanced,  and 
people  would  not  object,  as  they  now  do,  to  order 
new  publications.  Herbert. 

“ He  who  rum  may  readi — There  appeared  in 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  374.,  a new,  and,  in  my  opinion,  an 
erroneous,  interpretation  of  part  of  ver.  2.,  chap.  ii. 
Habakkuk.  It  appears  to  me  probable  that  a per- 
son reading  the  vision  might  be  struck  with  awe, 
and  so  “alarmed  by  it”  as  not  to  be  able  “to  fly  1 
from  the  impending  calamity”  in  the  way  which 
3'our  correspondent  imagines.  I prefer  Arch- 
bishop Newcome’s  explanation:  — “Let  the  cha- 
racters be  so  legible  that  one  who  h.astily  passeth 
on  may  read  them.  This  may  have  been  a pro- 
ver’oial  expression.” 

If  you  be  pleased  to  insert  this,  readers  may  j 
judge  for  themselves  which  is  the  right  interpre-  j 
tation.  Peain  Sense,  j 

The  Polliad.  — The  following  memoranda  re- 
lative to  this  word  were  given  to  me  by  one  who 
lived  during  the  period  of  its  ])ublicalion,  and  was, 
it  is  believed,  himself  a contributin’.  Wraxall,  in 
his  Memoirs.,  states  that  the  work  was  nearly  all 
written  by  llichardson ; this  is  not  true.  The  | 
principal  writers  were  Gen.  Fitzpatrick,  Lord 
John  Townshend,  Dr.  Lawrence — he  had  the  chief 
control.  They  met  in  a room  at  Becket’s,  the  | 
bookseller  ; they  h.ad  a secretary  and  copyist.  ; 

Hone  of  the  contributions  went  to  the  news-  i 
paper  in  the  original  handwriting.  The  Morning  j 
Herald  w.as  the  paper  it  is  believed,  in  which  they  ■ 
first  appeared,  although  th.at  journal  was  on  the 
eve  of  going  over  to  the  opposite  jiarty.  The  “ ode” 
to  Wraxall,  was  written  by  Tickell,  author  of 
“ Anticipation.”.  W.  A. 

November,  2.3.  1 850. 

The  Rolliad. — 

From  The  Times,  about  1784. 

ROI.LIAI). 

Political  Eclogues. 

ROSE. 

Line  21.  ed.  1795.  j 

“ Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Rose,  : 

Ho'v  can  you  suppose 
I'll  be  led  by  the  nose,  j 

I n voting  for  those 
You  mean  to  propose, 

Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Rose  ? ” 

The  above  epigram  is  inserted  in  my  copy  of  the 
Rolliad. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  the  names  of  the 
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authors  of  the  numerous  pieces  in  the  second 
part  of  “ Political  Miscellanies.'”  F.  B.  E.. 

The  Conquest.  — Permit  me  to  point  out  the 
erroneous  historical  .idea  which  obtains  in  the  use 
of  this  phrase.  Acquisition  out  of  the  common 
course  of  inheritance  is  by  our  legists  called  per- 
quisition by  the  feudists  conquisitio,  and  the  first 
purchaser  (he  who  brought  the  estate  into  the 
current  family)  the  conqmreur.  The  charters 
and  chronicles  of  the  age  thus  rightly  style  William 
the  Norman  conquisitor,  and  his  accession  con- 
qucBstus ; but  now,  from  disuse  of  the  foedal 
sense,  with  the  notion  of  the  forcible  method  of 
acquisition,  we  annex  the  idea  of  victory  to  con- 
quisition,  — a title  to  which  William  never  pre- 
tended. W.  L. 

Twickenham. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  QUERIES. 

( Continued  from  page  421.) 

(18.)  What  could  have  induced  the  accurate 
and  learned  Saxius  ( Catal.  Lib.  Medial.,  edit. 
p.  Dxc.)  to  give  the  name  Elucidarium  to  the  first 
part  of  the  Mariale  of  Bernardinus  de  Bustis? 
This  writer,  who  has  sometimes  erroneously  been 
reputed  a Dominican,  and  who  is  commemorated 
in  the  Franciscan  Martyrology  on  the  8th  of  May 
(p.  178.),  derived  his  denomination  from  his  family, 
and  not  “ from  a place  in  the  country  of  Milan,” 
as  Mr.  Tyler  has  supposed.  {Worship  of  the  Virgin, 
p.  41.  Bond.  1846.)  Elsewhere  Saxius  had  said 
{Hist.  Typog.-Liier.  Mediol.,  col.  ccclii.)  that  the 
Mariale  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  1493,  and 
dedicated  to  Pope  Alexander  VI. ; and  Argelati 
was  led  by  him  to  consider  the  Elucidarium  to  be 
a distinct  performance ; and  he  speaks  of  the 
Mariale  as  having  been  published  in  1494. 
{Bihlioth.  Scriptor.  Med.,  tom.  i.  p.  ii.  245.)  Un- 
questionably the  real  title  assigned  by  the  author 
to  the  first  part  of  his  Sermonarium  or  Mariale 
was  “ Perpetuum  Silentium,”  and  it  was  in- 
scribed to  Alexander’s  predecessor.  Pope  Inno- 
cent VIII. ; and,  in  conjunction  with  De  Bustis’s 
Office  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  (sanctioned  by  a Brief  Of  Pope  Sixtus  IV., 
who  in  1476  had  issued  the  earliest  pontifical  de- 
cree in  favour  of  an  innovation  now  predominant 
in  the  Church  of  Rome),  was  primarily  printed 
“ Mli,”  that  is,  Mediolani,  “per  Uhlericum  sciu- 
zenzeler.  Anno  dni  M.cccc.lxxxxij  ” (1492). 

Wharton,  Olearius,  Clement,  and  Malttaire  knew 
nothing  of  this  edition  ; and  it  must  take  prece- 
dence of  that  of  Strasburg  named  by  Panzer 

(19.)  Can  any  particidars  be  easily  ascertained 
relative  to  reprints  of  the  acts  of  the  canonisation 


of  the  Seraphic  Doctor  in  their  original  small 
quarto  shape  ? 

(20.)  To  whom  should  we  attribute  the  rare 
tract  entitled  Lauacrum  conscientie  omnium  sacer- 
dotum,  which  consists  of  fifty-eight  leaves,  and  was 
printed  in  Gothic  letter  at  Cologne,  “ Anno  post 
Jubileum  quarto  ?” 

(21.)  Where  can  information  be  met  with  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Diulogus  super  Lihertate  Eccle- 
siastica,  between  Hugo,  Cato,  and  Oliver  ? Fischer 
{Essai  sur  Gutenberg,  79.)  traces  back  the  first 
edition  to  the  year  1463  ; but  I know  the  treatise 
only  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  republished  at 
Opjienheim  in  1516. 

(22.)  Who  was  the  compiler  or  curator  of  the 
Viola  Sanctorum  f and  can  the  slightest  attempt 
be  made  at  verifying  the  signatures  and  numbers 
inserted  in  the  margin,  and  apparently  relating  to 
the  MSS.  from  which  the  work  was  taken  ? One 
of  two  copies  before  me  was  printed  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1486,  but  the  other  I believe  to  belong  to 
the  earliest  impression.  It  is  of  small  folio  size, 
in  very  Gothic  type,  perhaps  of  the  year  1472, 
without  date,  place,  or  name  of  {M-inter,  and  is 
destitute  of  cyphers,  catchwords,  and  signatures. 
There  are  ninety-two  leaves  in  the  volume,  and 
in  each  page  generally  thirty-three  (sometimes 
thirty-four,  rarely  thirty-five)  lines.  (See  Brunet, 
iii.  547. ; Kloss,  280. ; Panzer,  i.  193.) 

(23.)  By  what  means  can  intelligence  be  pro- 
cured respecting  “ Doctor  Ulricus,”  the  author  of 
Fraternitas  Cleri?  A satisfactory  reply  to  this 
inquiry  might  probably  be  found  in  the  Bibl. 
Spenceriana ; but  I have  not  now  an  opportunity 
of  determining  this  point. 

(24.)  A question  has  been  raised  by  Dr.  Mait- 
land, from  whose  admirable  criticism  nothing  con- 
nected with  literature  is  likely  to  escape,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  letters  “ P.  V.”  placed  over  a 
sudarium  held  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  (Early 
printed  Boohs  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  pp.  115. 
368.)  Any  person  who  has  happened  to  obtain 
the  Vitas  Patrum,  decorated  with  the  curious  little 
woodcuts  of  which  Dr.  Maitland  has  carefully  re- 
presented two,  will  cheerfully  agree  with  him  in 
maintaining  the  excellence  of  the  acquisition.  In 
a copy  of  this  work  bearing  date  1520,  eleven 
years  later  than  the  Lambeth  volume  {List,  p.  85.), 
the  reverse  of  the  leaf  which  contains  the  colophon 
exhibits  the  same  sudarium,  in  company  with  the 
words  “ Salve  sancta  Facies.”  This  circum- 
stance inclines  me  to  venture  to  ask  whether  my 
much-valued  friend  will  concur  with  me  in  the 
conjecture  that  Pictura  Veronicce  may  be  the  in- 
terpretation of  “ P.  V.  ? ” Though  the  pseudo- 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  declared,  in  tlie  sim- 
plicity of  his  heart  {Letters  to  John  Poynder,  Esq., 
p.  6.),  that  he  had  “ never  met”  with  the  sequence 
“ qusB  dicitur  in  Missa  Votiva  de  Vidtu  Sancto,” 
doubtless  some  of  his  newly-arrested  subjects  are 
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well  aware  that  it  exists,  and  that  its  commence- 
ment (see  Bona,  iii.  144.)  is,  — 


“ Salve  sancta  Facies  nostri  Redemptoris, 
In  qua  nitet  species  divini  splendoris, 
Impressa  panniculo  nivei  candoris, 
Dataque  Veronicas  slgnum  ob  amoris.” 


K.  G. 


iiiltuor  catiEricS. 

Dr.  Timothy  ThriLscross.—'SVh^i  is  known  of 
1 the  Rev.  Dr.  Timothy  Thruscross,  Thirscross,  or 
! Thurscross  ? I am  in  possession  of  the  very  little 
! related  by  Wood,  Ath.  Oxon.  et  Fasti,  Walker’s 
; Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  Life  of  Bai'wich,  and  the 
I interesting  notices  scattered  in  several  parts  of 
Sir  H.  Slingsby’s  Diary;  but  this  only  i-enders  me 
anxious  for  more,  and  I should  be  glad  to  receive 
other  references.  AV.  Dn. 

Echo  Song.  — Meaning  of  Thioaites.  — AA^ould 
you  be  kind  enough  to  insert  the  inclosed  poem, 
as  I am  very  desirous  of  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  name  of  the  writer;  I expect,  from 
various  reasons,  that  it  was  written  about  the 
year  1645  : — 


I 


AN  ECHO. 


What  wantst  thou,  that  thou  art  in  this  sad  tahing? 

A King. 

AVhat  made  him  first  remove  hence  his  residing? 

Siding. 

Did  any  here  deny  him  satisfaction  ? 


Faction. 

Tell  me  wherein  the  strength  of  faction  lies? 


On  lies. 

What  didst  thou  when  the  king  left  his  parliament? 

Lament. 

AVhat  terms  wouldst  give  to  gain  his  company  ? 

Any. 

What  wouldst  thou  do  if  here  thou  mightst  behold 
him  ? Hold  him. 

But  wouldst  thou  save  him  with  thy  best  endeavour? 

Ever. 

But  if  he  comes  not,  what  becomes  of  London  ? 

Undone.” 


I also  wish  to  know  (if  any  of  your  readers  will 
enlighten  me  I shall  be  obliged)  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  name  “ Thwaites.”  It  is  a very 
^ common  name,  there  being  Thwaites,  Thorn- 
' : thwaites,  Hawthornthwaites,  Haythornthwaites,  in 
I ; abundance  through  all  parts  of  England. 

Lltd  Rhys  Morgan. 
I;  Deus  Justijicatus. — -Can  any  of  your  readers 
1 I give  any  information  respecting  the  authorship  of 
j I the  book  entitled : — 

I I “ Deus  Justificatus,  or  the  Divine  Goodness  vindi- 
[ i cated  and  cleared,  against  the  Assertors  of  Absolute 
ij  and  Incondltionate  Reprobation.  Together  with  some 
! Reflections  on  a late  Discourse  of  Mr.  Parkers  con- 


cerning the  Divine  Dominion  and  Goodness.  London, 
1668.”  8vo.  pp.  xxxii.  280.  iii.? 

My  copy  (which  has  the  autograph  of  Richard 
Claridge,  the  quaker)  has  written  on  the  title  in 
an  old  hand  “ By  11.  Hallywell.”  In  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica,  vol.  iv.,  p.  546.,  2d  edit.,  it  is 
said  to  be  by  Ralph  Cudworth.  If  so,  it  has 
escaped  Birch  and  the  other  editors  of  this  cele- 
brated writer.  John  J.  Dredge. 

Death  hy  Burning  (A^’o!.  ii.,  p.  6.).  — In  the 
Mendip  mining  district  in  Somersetshire,  I am 
credibly  informed  that  within  seventy  years  a per- 
son has  been  burned  alive  for  stealing  ore  from 
the  pit  mouth.  There  must  be  some  ohl  inhabi- 
tant who  can  attest  this  fact,  and  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  obtain  its  confirmation.  J.  AV.  H. 

D'ish  Bull.  — AVhat  is  the  exact  definition  of  an 
Irish  bull  ? AVhen  was  the  term  first  applied  to 
the  species  of  blunder  which  goes  by  that  name  ? 

Grieein. 

Farquharson' s Observations  on  Aurora.  — A 
translation  of  the  Course  of  Meteorology,  by  Pro- 
fessor Kaenitz,  of  Halle,  by  Mr.  C.  V.  AValker, 
was  published  at  London  in  1845,  in  one  volume 
12mo.  The  work  was  written  in  German,  and 
afterwards  translated  into  French,  and  the  English 
work  is  derived  from  the  French  translation.  In 
p.  459.  the  following  passage  occurs  : 

“ It  is  chiefly  to  the  shepherd  Farquharson,  at  Alford, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  that  we  are  indebted  for  a long 
series  of  observations  on  aurorae ; and  he  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  their  height  is  inconsiderable.” 

Lower  down  it  is  said  : 

“ At  the  same  time,  another  Protestant  minister,  Mr. 
James  Pauli,  at  Tullyncssle,  four  kilometres  from 
Alford,  saw  that  the  aurora  possessed  an  unusual  clear- 
ness in  the  zenith,  so  that  its  height  did  not  perhaps 
exceed  1300  metres.” 

I have  neither  the  original  German  work  nor 
the  French  translation  at  hand  to  refer  to  ; but  I 
have  a strong  suspicion  that  the  word  translated 
shepherd  is  pasteur,  and  that  it  is  used  to  desig- 
nate Mr.  Farquharson  as  minister  of  Alford.  L. 

Smith's  Vita  Eruditissimorum  et  lUusirium 
Virorum.  — In  his  Life  of  Sir  Peter  Young  he 
quotes  Ex  Ephemeride  Cl.  V.  D.  Petri  Junii, 
but  does  not  say  where  it  was  preserved.  This 
(so-called)  Ephemeris  was  written  by  Sir  Peter 
in  his  later  years,  partly  perhaps  from  memory, 
partly  from  notes,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  is 
not  free  from  errors  of  date  which  admit  of  cor- 
rection from  other  sources.  Smith,  following 
Camden,  places  Easter  Seatown,  Young’s  chief 
residence,  in  Lothian,  whereas  it  is  in  Forfarshire, 
about  a mile  from  Arbroath,  and  was  part  of  the 
property  of  the  great  Abbey  to  which  that  town 
belonged.  Is  it  known  whether  this  Ephemeris  is 
extant  ? and,  if  so,  where  ? Scotxjs. 
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Defender  of  the  Faith. — In  Banks’  Dormant  and 
Extinct  Bai-onage,  pp.  408-9.,  vol.  iv.,  I find  the 
following : — 

‘‘  He  (Henry  VIII.)  was  the  first  English  monarch 
who  obtained  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  which 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  for  a book 
written  by  him  against  Martin  Luther.” 

To  wliicli  tlie  following  note  is  subjoined  : — 

“But  in  a letter  from  Cliiistopher  Wren,  Esq.,  to 
Francis  Peek,  M.  A.  (author  of  the  Desiderata  Curiosa), 
it  is  thus  stated  ; viz.,  ‘ that  King  Henry  Vll.  had  the 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  appears  by  the  Register 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  in  the  black  book,  (.sic  dic- 
tum a tegmine),  now  in  iriy  hands,  by  office,  which 
having  been  shown  to  King  Charles  I.,  he  received 
with  much  joy  ; nothing  more  pleasing  him  than  that 
tiie  right  of  that  title  was  fixed  in  the  crown  long  be- 
fore the  Pope’s  pretended  donation,  to  all  which  I 
make  protestation  to  all  posterity.’  Avroypdepa,  hoc 
mco.  Ita  tester.  Chr.  Wren,  a memoria,  et  seoretis 
Honoratissiini  Ordinis.  Wrexliam,  4 March,  1736-7.” 

In  support  of  this  note,  I find  in  Chamber- 
lay  ne’s  Present  State  of  England,  1669,  p.  88.,  this 
statement : 

“ Defender  of  the  Faith  was  anciently  used  by  the 
Kings  of  England,  as  appears  by  several  charters 
granted  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  &c.” 

As  the  word  anciently,  I conceive,  applies  to  a 
period  anterior  to  1621,  may  I express  a hope  that 
some  of  your  learned  subscribers  at  Oxford  will 
favour  your  readers  with  the  dates  of  the  charters 
alluded  to ; and,  if  possible,  some  information  as 
to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  title  “ Defender  of  the  Faith  ” by  the  kings 
of  England  previous  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Bobekt  Anstktjxher,  Lieut.-Col. 

Bayswater. 

Calendar  of  Sundays  in  Greek  and  Romish 
Churches.  — Where  can  I find  good  authority  on 
the  calendar  of  Sundays  in  the  Greek  Church,  and 
in  the  Roman  ? As  to  the  latter,  the  missals  and 
directories  only  give  the  current  year  : as  to  the 
former,  there  is  no  work  I know  of  which  gives 
anything.  M. 

Dandridge  the  Painter.  — At  Osterley  Park 
(Lord  Jersey’s)  is  the  only  example  of  the  pencil 
of  Dandridge,  bearing  his  signature  and  the  date 
1741. 

Through  neglect  and  the  effect  of  time  this  able 
work  has  been  dried  up,  so  that  we  may  say  — 

“ The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  nothing 
Left  but  the  mere  lees 

’out  there’s  savour  of  merit  and  signs  of  goodly 
craft  for  the  dark  age  of  its  birth.  In  the  group 
of  three  children  of  life-size  we  have  a rare  work 
of  the  period  when  few  men  of  genius  wielded  the 
brush  or  daubed  canvas,  even  through  the  in- 
spiring patronage  of  a wealthy  banker,  whose 
progeny  they  are — and  this  is  executed  too  before 


academies  and  societies  offered  their  fostering  aid, 
and  when  Hogarth  struggled  on  probably  side  by 
side  with  Dandridge.  Some  of  your  readers  may 
have  traces  of  him  and  of  his  works,  and  may  be 
able  to  trace  his  memory  to  the  grave.  All  t’nat 
Walpole  has  of  him  is  (p.  439.)  : 

“ Son  of  a house  painter ; had  great  business  from 
his  felicity  in  taking  a likeness.  He  sometimes  painted 
small  conversations,  but  died  in  the  vigour  of  his  age.” 

Questor. 

Athenajum,  Nov.  20.  1850. 

Chaucer's  Portrait  Inj  Occleve.-—  Is  the  portrait 
of  Chaucer  which  Occleve  dt'ew  in  his  translation 
of  Egidius  de  Roma  to  be  found  in  all  the  MSS. 
of  that  work?  and,  if  so,  has  it  ever  been  en- 
graved. I have  not  Urry’s  Chaucer  by  me,  or 
perhaps  he  could  save  you  the  trouble  of  answer- 
ing the  question. 

On  reference  to  Watts,  I find  he  does  not  even 
mention  this  work  of  Occleve,  but  contents  himself 
with  a piece  of  supercilious  criticism  : whereas, 
the  notices  which  Occleve  takes  of  passing  events 
(of  which  the  character  of  Chaucer  is  one)  are  at 
least  valuable  (altl^ougli  his  poetry  may  not  be  the 
best  in  the  world),  and  his  work  is  also  valuable 
in  giving  us  the  phraseology  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  P. 

John  o' Groat's  House. — Does  any  authenticated 
view  of  the  building  called  John  o' Groat's  House 
in  Caithness  exist,  and  are  any  traditions  respect- 
ing it  known  beyond  the  certainly  ridiculous 
account  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Beaidies  of  Scotland, 
p.  83.  ? 

Can  any  of  your  readers  point  out  an  engraving 
of  the  old  Konigs  or  Kaiserstuhl,  at  Rliev.se,  on  the 
Illiine,  as  well  as  of  its  restoration  in  1848,  after 
being  destroyed  by  the  hordes  of  revolutionary 
France,  in  1792?  It  is  not  In  Merian  or  Zeiler. 

I have  seen  it,  but  cannot  call  to  mind  the  author. 
Perhaps  Alsatia  Illustrata  ? 

William  Bell,  Phil.  Dr. 

Dancing  the  Bride  to  Bed  — ■ Old  Hewson  the 
Cohler.  — I have  a tune  called  “H  round  dance  [to 
dance  the  hride  to  bed."  Can  any  of  your  readers 
favour  me  with  notices  of  such  a custom  pre- 
vailing ? The  tune  dates  about  1630  or  earlier, 
and  resembles  that  of  “ The  Hunt  is  up.” 

Another,  printed  about  1730,  is  called,  ‘■‘■My 
name  is  Old  Hewson  the  Cohler."  Is  this  a cava- 
lier’s song  in  ridicule  of  the  Roundhead  Colonel 
Hewson  ; and  are  the  words  to  be  found  ? 

Wm.  Chappell,  j 

[We  trust  these  Queries  may  be  regarded  as  a sign 
that  Mr.  Chappell  is  preparing  a new  edition  of  bis  j 
valuable  collection  of  National  English  Airs. — Er.] 

Duke  and  Earl  of  Albemarle. — Albemarle  has 
given  a title  of  duke  to  the  celebrated  General 
Monk,  and  that  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Keppel. 
Will  some  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  where 
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there  is  any  place  called  Albemarle,  which  gives 
rise  to  these  dignities,  or  wliy  this  title  wnis 
assumed  by  these  families  ? J. 


JULIN,  THE  DROWNED  CITY. 

(Vol.ii.,  p.282.) 

It  does  not  at  all  follow,  that  if  a city  perished  by 
the  encroachment  of  the  sea,  it  was  a very  striking 
event  at  the  time  : it  might  have  happened  gra- 
I dually,  not  suddenly.  Instances  both  ways  seem  to 
I have  occurred  on  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean 
(see  Lyell’s  Principles  of  Geology.,  ch.  16.).  A great 
flood  happened  in  1154  (Helmold,  p.  216.  b.  ii. 
c.  1.  s.  5.),  but  it  is  mentioned  with  respect  to  the 
oceanic  rivers  only,  and  not  as  to  the  Baltic,  or 
destruction  of  houses  or  buildings. 

But  was  Julin  drowned  at  all?  Helmold  does 
not  say  that  it  was,  (his  account  is  in  Book  i.  c.  2. 
s.  5.)  ; and  he  does  say  that  it  was  not,  but  de- 
stroyed by  a certain  Danish  king.  It  is  most  in- 
■ conceivable  that  he  should  not  have  known  who 
the  Danish  king  was,  if  it  happened  in  his  own 
time.  The  passage  savours  of  much  later  inter- 
polation. 

Koch,  Rival,  vol.  i.  p.  280.,  states  positively  that 
Julin  was  'Wollin,  and  was  destroyed  by  Wal- 
demar  I.  in  1175,  for  which  he  seems  to  rely  upon 
Helmold,  or  at  least  his  continuator,  Arnold. 
Helmold  himself  died  in  1170. 

Saxo  Grammaticus  lived  at  that  time,  and  was 
probably  well  acquainted  with'  the  events,  since 
he  was  intimate  with  Archbishop  Absolon,  who 
took  part  in  them  in  a military  as  well  as  ecclesi- 
astical, sense.  In  p.  333.  he  says: 

“ Waldeinar  the  1st,  goes  with  a fleet  through  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Zwina,  then  to  the  liver  which 
adjoins  Julin  and  Camin,  and  has  its  mouth  divided 
into  two.  There  was  a long  bridge  joining  the  walls 
of  Julin.  The  king  having  landed  ‘ ex  adverso  urbis  in 
ripa  Australi,  pontem  disjici  jussit.’  The  king  cleared 
the  way  for  his  fleet;  got  to  an  island  Chrisztoa; 
crossed  the  river  and  went  to  Camin.  He  went  out  to 
sea  by  that  mouth.” 

This  is  given  very  much  at  length. 

All  this  is  the  geography  of  the  present  day, 
and  the  names,  if  you  read  ATollin  for  Julin.  The 
Oder  expands  into  a wide  lake,  shut  off  from  the 
sea  by  a bar  of  land,  through  which  there  are 
three  channels.  The  Zwein  is  the  middle  one  of 
the  three ; that  which  passes  by  WTllin  and  Kim- 
min  is  the  eastern  one. 

In  p.  347.  he  says  : 

“ Rex  . . . classem  . . . Zuinsibus  ostiis  inserit, 
Julinique  vacuas  defensoribus  aides,  incendio  adortus, 
reliabitatae  urbis  novitatem,  iterata  penatium  strage, 

consumpsit Julinenses,  cum  urbis  ua;  recenses 

ruinas,  ferendae  obsidioni,  inhabiles  cernerent,  perinde 


ac  viribus  orbati,  deserta  patria,  prsesidium  Caminen.se 
petiverunt,  aliena  amplexi  moenia,  qui  propria  tuori 
diffiderent.” 

In  p.  359.  he  says  : The  king  “ per  Suinam  in-  ] 
vectus,  Julinum  oppidum,  incolarum  fuga  de- 
sertam,  incendio  tentat.”  | 

Saxo  mentions  Julin,  p.  182 — 24.:  “ Kobilis- 
simum  illius  provincias  oppidum,”  under  Harold 
Blatand,  King  of  Denmark,  who  reigned  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  ninth  century.  He  put  a body 
of  troops  into  it,  who  became  dreadful  pirates. 

In  p.  225.  he  says  that  the  Danes  compelled 
them  to  give  up' their  pirates,  who  were  punished. 

In  p.  381.,  in  the  reign  of  Canute,  son  of  AValdemar, 
there  is  an  expedition  against  the  Julinenses,  the 
result  of  which  is  expressed  “ Julinensium  rebus 
absumptis.” 

In  p.  382.,  the  king  sets  out  for  Jidin,  but  seems 
to  have  attacked  only  Camin.  AValdemar  died 
in  1182,  Canute,  1202  (Koch.) 

Arnold  (b.  iii.  c.  8.  s.  4.)  speaks  of  the  Sclav!  as 
finally  subdued  and  made  tributary,  about  1185. 

In  the  notes  to  Saxo  (p.  197.)  there  is  a long 
extract  about  AA'ollimun,  from  Chytrieus,  a writer 
who  lived  1530 — 1600,  taken  from  the  information 
of  a learned  old  man  whose  uncle  was  boni  there. 
He  says  he  went  there  to  see,  accompanied  by 
many  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  the  remains  of 
Julin,  destroyed  in  1170  by  AA^aldemar.  Wollin 
he  calls  “mediocris  civitas.”  From  the  ruins,  it 
had  been  more  than  a German  mile  round.  Bart 
I of  it  was  “ ineditiore  jiaulum  colie.”  He  speaks 
of  four  monies,  which  had  castles.  He  says 
AVollin  is  “ non  aspernenda  civitas,”  but  not  a 
thirtieth  part  of  the  ancient  size.  C.  B. 

I regret  that  my  questioner  Y,,  from  Belgravia 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  379.),  should  have  felt  aggrieved  that, 
upon  his  request  fir  my  story,  I should  have  been 
compelled  to  reply,  in  the  words  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner  : 

“ Story  ! bless  you,  sir,  I have  none  to  tell.” 

As  he  seems,  however,  so  assured  that  some 
account  of  the  destruction  of  a city  of  such  opu- 
[ lence  and  renown  as  Vineta  must  exist,  I shall  be  j 
j extremely  happy  to  learn  it  from  him.  I can  ! 
^ assure  my  friend  V.  that  neither  Kanzow  nor  j 
i hlicrmlius  (who  has,  however,  a plan  of  the  stone  ! 
; pavement  of  its  streets  at  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic), 
nor  Giesebrecht,  in  his  Wendisclie  Gesclnchten 
I (Berlin,  1844,  3vols.  8vo.),  know  anything  beyond 
: what  I have  stated.  And  as  to  a great  port  dis- 
j appearing  in  the  ocean,  without  any  cotemporary 
j notice,  the  instances  are  frequent ; as  remarkable 
I a one  as  any  occurs  in  our  own  island,  and  at 
! a much  later  period ; — Ravenspur,  which  was  a 
j sea-port  of  the  greatest  importance,  where  certainly 
1 Henry  IV.,  and,  as  some  say,  Henry  VII.,  landed 
1 from  the  opposite  continent,  to  claim  and  conquer 
I their  crowns,  and  where  the  father  of  De  la  Pole, 
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Duke  of  Suffolk,  was  a mercLant,  is  now  so  totally- 
lost  from  memory  and  tlm  earth,  that  its  very  site 
is  unknown,  whether  within  the  Humber,  or  out- 
side [the  Spurn ; possibly  where  now  the  reef 
called  Stony  Binks  at  the  mouth  of  that  aestuary 
is  situated.  . 

So  far,  however,  as  an  actual  legend  is  con- 
cerned with  the  destruction  of  a great  emporium 
of  commerce,  I am  happy  I can  supply  your  cor- 
respondent with  one,  possibly  the  more  acceptable 
as  it  is  of  another  famous  city,  not  very  remote 
from  Vineta,  and  is  not  without  relations  belonging 
to  the  latter : I allude  to  the  town  of  Wisby,  Vis- 
j buy,  Visbye,  Visburguin,  on  the  island  of  Goth- 
land, of  which  the  following  account  is  found  in  an 
old  Latin  description  of  Sweden : 

“ Insulae  unica  civltas,  olim  potentia  splendore  et 
magnitudine  Celebris,  tantarum  rerum  jactura  fra  eta  in 
exiguos  fines  se  contraxit  et  oppiduli  speciem  refert,  at 
Jansonii  Allas  docet.  Arx  prope  portum  satis  valida. 
Emporiis  illis  PomeianicE  clarissimis  Wineta  et  Julin 
pessum  euntibus,  Visbya  inter  omnia  Regionum  oppida 
floruit.  (Olaus  Magnus,  1.  10.  cap.  16.)  Licet  urbs 
vetustissima  Visbycensis  potentissima  ac  opulentissima 
quondam  fuerit  et  pro  minima  occasions,  nempe  fractionis 
tmius  feneslralis  vitri  vix  valoris  obolaris,  Immiliata  sit,  ta- 
men  leges  raaritimaj  et  decisiones  omnium  controversia- 
rums  ingulariter  longe  lateque  observantur.  Ex  distructa 
autem  Vineta  Gothlandos  incolas  marmor,  ferrum,  cu- 
prum, stannum,  argentum,  et  inter  alia  duas  aenei 
portas  grandis  ponderis  petiisse,  et  secuin  in  Gothland- 
um  avexisse  ferunt.” 

I need  not  remind  your  readers  that  the  mari- 
time code  of  Wisby  even  now  influences  many  of 
the  most  important  decisions  afi'ecting  our  present 
mercantile  shipping,  it  having  been  the  model  of 
the  Laws  of  the  Acquitanian  Islands  of  Re  and 
Oieron,  which  Richard  I.  ordered  to  be  observed 
in  England,  and  which  are  still  frequently  acted 
on.  It  is,  however,  to  the  notice  which  I have 
marked  in  Italics  that  I would  call  the  attention  of 
V. , — the  destruction  of  the  city  on  account  of  a 
small  pane  of  glass  not  the  value  of  an  obolus  : and 
as  he,  no  doubt,  has  interested  himself  on  these 
northern  histories,  request  him  to  explain  the  cir- 
cumstance more  in  detail.  I myself  have  often 
determined  on  searching  Pontanus,  and  other 
ancient  Danish  authorities,  but  hitherto  neglected, 
and  therefore  know  nothing  about  the  matter. 

As  to  the  gates,  which  are  more  especially  men- 
tioned amongst  the  spoils  of  the  ruined  Wineta,  we 
find  them  also  noticed  in  the  same  work,  at  its 
account  of  Wineta : 

“ Urbem  frequentabant  Gr£cci  aut  potius  Russi 
multarumque  aliarum  nationum  mercatores,  quorum 
affluxes  frequens  civibus  ingentes  divitias  et  facultates 
conciliavit ; adeo  ut  portae  civitatis  ex  cere  paratcc,  et 
argentum  tarn  vulgare  ibi  esset  ut  ad  communium  et 
vilium  rerum  usum  adbibetur. 

To  go,  however,  completely  into  the  history  of 


these  gates  would  require  a volume.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  commence  with  the  great  veneration 
for  gates  in  general  throughout  the  north ; 
whether  the  name  of  their  great  god  Thor  (a 
gateway)  is  cause  or  consequence  would  have  to 
be  considered,  and  his  coincidence,  in  this  respect, 
with  Janus  and  Janua,  the  eldest  deity  of  the 
Italians,  which  I have  more  largely  discussed  in  an 
Essay  on  a British  Coin  with  the  Head  of  Janus, 
in  the  21st  No.  of  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archae- 
ological Association.  Next,  the  question  would 
arise,  whether  these  gates  have  not  been  migratory, 
like  those  of  Somnauth,  which  Mahmoud  took  to 
Gazni  from  a similar  principle  of  deeply-rooted 
ancient  veneration, — relics  of  sanctity  rather  than 
trophies  of  victory,  and  which  Lord  Ellenborough 
was  so  unjustly  ridiculed  for  endeavouring  to  re- 
store. Thirdly,  therefore,  also  whether  the  famous 
gates  of  the  cathedral  of  Novogorod  may  not  be 
identical  with  those  which  have  successively  adorned 
Vineta’s  and  Wisby’s  portals ; and  whether  those 
which  are  still  the  ornament  of  the  west  door  of 
the  cathedral  of  Hildesheim,  (which,  according  to 
the  inscription  which  crosses  their  twenty  scriptural 
bas-reliefs,  were  cast  by  Bereward,  the  thirteenth 
bishop,  in  1015),  may  not  be  an  existing  and 
beautiful  example  ; as  is  the  bronze  column,  with 
the  bas-reliefs  of  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
winding  round  it,  and  placed  in  the  same  cathe- 
dral close.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  surmise, 
that  even  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  Florence  bap- 
tistery are  from  the  same  atelier,  as  an  old  Italian 
author  sings  : 

“ O Germania  gloriosa, 

Tu  vasa  ex  auricbalcis 
Ad  nos  subinde  mittes.” 

Wii-i.iAM  Bell,  Phil.  D. 


NICHOLAS  EERRAB  AND  THE  SO-CALLED  ARMINIAN 
NUNNERY  OF  LITTLE  GIDDING. 

(Vol.  ii.,  pp.  119.  407.) 

Hearne,  the  antiquary,  has  preserved  two  curious 
documents  relating  to  the  Little  Gidding  esta- 
blishment in  the  Appendix  to  his  Preface  to  Peter 
Langtoff's  Chronicle,  Nos.  IX.  and  X.  See  also 
Thomoe  Caii  Vindicice,  vol.  ii.  The  most  complete 
account  of  this  remarkable  man  is  that  by  Dr. 
Peckard,  formerly  IMaster  of  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge,  entitled  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Nicho- 
las Ferrar,  published  in  1790,  which  has  now 
become  extremely  scarce,  but  has  been  reprinted 
by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Bio- 
graphy, who  has  given  in  anApjiendix  an  account 
of  the  visit  of  the  younger  Nicholas  Ferrar  to 
London,  from  a MS.  in  the  Lambeth  Library. 
The  Life  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  by  Dr.  Turner, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Dodd,  who  published  an  abi’idgment 
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of  it  in  the  Christian  Magazine  of  1761.  This 
account  was  asrain  republished,  with  additions,  in 
1837,  entitled  Brief  Memorials  of  Nicholas  Ferrar, 

1 Founder  of  a Protestant  Religious  Establishment  at 
\ Little  adding,  in  Huntingdonshii'e ; by  the  liev. 
T.  M.  Macdonogh,  Vicar  of  Bovingdon.  Some 
further  particulars  of  this  firmily  may  be  found 
i in  Barnabas  Oley’s  preface  to  Herbert's  Country 
\ Parson,  and  in  Bishop  Hacket’s  Life  of  Ai-ch- 
j bishop  Williams.  In  Baker's  MSS.  (vol.  xxxv. 
p.  389.)  in  the  Public  Library  of  Cambridge,  is  an 
article  entitled  “ Large  hlaterlals  for  writing  the 
Life  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar.”  Isaac  Walton,  in 
his  Life  of  George  Herbert,  also  notices  Ferrar, 
and  describes  minutely  his  mode  of  life  at  Little 
Gidding.  From  an  advertisement  at  the  end  of 
Francis  Peek’s  Memoirs  of  Cromwell,  it  appears 
that  Peck  had  prepared  for  publication  a Life  of 
Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar,  no  doubt  the  manuscript 
collections  noticed  by  Me.  Kimbault  (p.  407.)  ; 

“ Little  Gidding,”  it  has  been  observed,  “ was  in 
England  what  Port  Royal  was  in  France.  Ardent 
devotion  to  the  Redeemer  chai'acterised  both.  In  each, 
peace,  charity,  good  order,  and  love  to  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  men,  were  eminently  exhibited  ; upon  each 
the  hand  of  persecution  fell  with  unrelenting  severity. 
Port  Royal  was  destroyed  by  the  Jesuits ; Little  Gid- 
ding by  the  Puritans.” 

J.  Y. 

Hoxton. 

Arminian  Nunnery  in  Huntingdonshire  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  407.).  — Allow  me  to  refer  De.  Rimbault  to 
Hacket’s  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  Part  ii. 
p.  50.;  Izaak  Walton’s  Life  of  George  Herbert; 
Peter  Langloft’s  Chronicle,  ed.  Hearne,  Preface, 
sect,  xi.,  Appendi.x  to  Preface,  Nos.  IX.  and  X. ; 
Caii  Vindicice  Antiquitatis  Academice  Oxoniensis, 
ed.  Hearne,  vol.  ii.  p.  683.  693.  697.  702.  713. ; 
and  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar, 
by  Peter  Peckard,  D.D.,  Cambridge,  8vo.,  1790 
' (which  is  reprinted  with  additions  fram  a manu- 
script in  the  archiepiscopal  library  at  Lambeth,  in 
i Dr.  Wordsworth’s  Ecclesiastical  Biography).  In 
Dr.  Peckard’s  Preface  will  be  found  somewhat  re- 
1 specting  “the  loss  (probably  the  unjust  deteii- 
1 \ tion)”  of  Francis  Peck’s  manuscript  life  of  Nicho- 
las Ferrar,  apparently  the  same  manuscript  which 
De.  Rimbault  states  he  has  seen. 

; j C. H.  CooPEK. 

, I Cambridge,  November  16.  1 850. 

: j In  Nichols’s  Litterary  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii.  p.  519., 

1 j it  is  stated  that  “ a capital  account  of  the  familj^ 

' 1 of  Ferrar  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Gough  for  the  sixth 
i volume  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Biographica 
\ i Britannica."  Of  the  only  two  copies  known  to 
i , exist  of  the  printed  portion  of  this  sixth  volume 
1 Mr.  Chalmers  possessed  one,  and  he  seems  to  have 
; used  it  in  the  preparation  of  the  life  of  Ferrar  for 
1 ^ his  Biographical  Dictionary.  John  J.  Dkedge. 
1 1 

De.  Rimbault  will  find  many  interesting  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  so-called  “Arminian  Nun- 
nery,” and  the  family  of  Ferrars,  together  with  an 
account  of  the  present  state  of  the  place,  in  a paper 
by  C.  Colson,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College, 
entitled  “ An  Account  of  a Visit  to  Little  Gidding, 
on  the  Feast  of  S.  Andrew,  1840,”  published  in  the 
first  part  of  the  Transactions  of  fie  Cambridge 
Camden  Society,  Stevenson,  Cambridge,  1841. 

E.  V. 

Dr.  Peckard  appears  to  have  had  the  use  of 
some  of  Peck’s  MSS.  (perhaps  those  referred  to 
by  De.  Rimbault),  but  he  regrets  the  loss  of  a 
MS.  which  he  had  lent  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Sheephall,  being  a Life  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  by 
Peck,  prepared  for  the  press,  but  which,  after  near 
twenty  years’  inquiry,  he  had  been  unable  to  re- 
cover. This  suggests  the  Query,  Has  it  ever  yet 
been  recovered  ? De.  Rimbault’s  inquiry  re- 
garding Thomas  Hearne  has  been  answered  by 
Dr.  Dibdin  (Bibliomania,  London,  1811,  p.  381.) 
who  informs  Dr.  Peckard,  Dr.  Wordsworth,  and 
his  Quarterly  Reviewer  (p.  93.),  that  Hearne,  in 
the  Supplement  to  his  Thom.  Caii  Vind.Ant.  Oxon., 
1730,  8vo.,  vol.  ii.,  “had  previously  published 
a copious  and  curious  account  of  the  monastery  at 
Little  Gidding,”  which  he  says  “ does  not  appear 
to  have  been  known  to  this  latter  editor,”  meaning 
Dr.  Wordsworth.  I have  not  Flearne’s  work  to 
refer  to;  but  Dr.  Dibdin  versus  Dr.  Wordsworth 
and  his  Reviewer,  as  to  ignorance  of  what  so  well- 
known  an  author  as  Tom  Hearne  has  written,  is 
a little  curious.  The  word  “ Arminian,”  in  De. 
Rimbault’s  Query,  requires  a remark.  On  read- 
ing the  Memoir  which  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  edited, 
he  will  find  (Appendix,  p.  247.)  that  the  Ferrars 
complained  of  “ a libellous  pamphlet,  entitled  the 
Arminian  Nunnery  at  Little  Gidding  in  Hunting- 
donshire," and  that  they  repudiated  “ Arminianism 
and  other  fopperies.”  This  suggests  a further 
Query  : Is  De.  Rimbault  possessed  of  that  pam- 
phlet? The  attachment  to  books  manifested  by 
the  Ferrars  family  entitles  them,  I humbly  think, 
to  as  much  space  as  your  “Notes  and  Queeies” 
can  afford  them.  J.  D.  N.  N. 

Renfrewshire. 

If  De.  Rimbault  or  any  of  your  correspondents 
could  furnish  a reply  to  any  of  the  Queries  in- 
serted by  you  in  Vol.  ii.,  p.  119.,  relative  to  the 
memoir  published  by  Peckard,  and  other  matters 
connected  therewith,  I should  feel  obliged. 

Mateeee. 

Mr.  Homing  of  Hillingden,  a descendant  of  the 
Ferrar  family,  through  his  great-uncle.  Dr.  John 
hlapletoft,  (see  Ward’s  Lives  of  the  Gresham  Pro- 
^es.sor.s),  who  was  the  great-nephew  of  Nicholas  Fer- 
rar, possessed  one  of  the  three  curious  imlumes  ar- 
ranged by  members  of  the  family,  viz. : — A Digest 
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of  the  History  of  our  Saviour  s Life,  with  numerous 
plates.  One  of  these  copies  was  presented  to 
Charles  I.  on  his  going  into  the  North  ; another  to 
Charles  II.  at  the  Restoration  ; the  third  remained 
in  the  family.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  us 
whether  the  copies  given  to  the  two  kings  exist, 
and  if  so,  who  are  the  present  possessors  of  them  ? 

J.  H.  M. 

Bath. 


VINEYARDS. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  393.  414.). 

Clericxjs  will  find  some  information  in  the 
Gentleman! s Magazine  for  the  year  1775  (vol.  xlv. 
pp.  513.  632.)  which  will  direct  him  to  a still  fuller 
discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Archaologia.  N.  B. 

At  Rochester  there  is  a field  so  called ; it  is  a 
very  favourite  walh.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Bath,  there  is  one  side  of  a street  so 
I called.  S.  S. 

A part  of  the  town  of  Richmond  (Surrey)  is 
called  “ the  Vineyard.”  The  name,  of  the  origin 
of  'which  I am  ignorant,  is  applied  to  a collection 
of  small  houses  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel 
and  the  Rose  Cottage  Hotel.  W . A.  G. 

In  the  fields  between  Buckden  and  Diddington, 
in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  there  is  what  is 
called  “ the  Vineyard”  at  the  present  day;  and 
connected  therewith  is  what  is  called,  and  evi- 
dently from  the  shape  has  been,  a “ fish  pond.”  In 
Buckden  is  the  abbot’s  house,  with  the  original 
door ; and  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  above 
was,  in  olden  times,  belonging  to  a religious  house 
in  that  part.  M.  C.  R. 

A small  close  of  land  adjoining  the  churchyard 
at  Oiston,  Nottinghamshire  (due  west  of  the 
church),  goes  by  the  name  of  “ the  Vineyard.” 

There  is  also  a street  at  Abingdon  called  “ the 
Vineyard,”  from  the  landhaving  beenformerly  used 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Benedictines  of  Abingdon 
; Abbey.  If  my  memory  do  not  betray  me,  there 
is  some  interesting  information  on  the  early  culti- 
vation of  the  vine  in  England,  in  an  article  by  Mr. 
T.  Hudson  Turner,  in  the  Archaeological  Journal^ 
which  I have  not  now  at  hand.  H.  G.  T. 

There  was  a vineyard  belonging  to  Ely  Place, 
Holborn : and  another  probably  in  the  Abbey 
grounds  at  Westminster.  A portion  of  the  estate 
of  the  late  Chas.  Powell,  Esq.,  of  Hinton  Court, 
near  Hereford,  was  called  the  “Vineyard and  the 
Vineyard  of  the  Monks  of  St.  Mary’s  is  yet  pointed 
out  by  the  good  folks  of  Beaulieu  in  Hampshire. 
The  vineyards  of  Bath  are  in  the  heart,  not  the 
suburbs  of  the  present  town. 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 


TREATISE  or  EQUIVOCATION. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  168.). 

As  supplementary  to  J.  B.’s  valuable  paper  on 
the  Treatise  of  Equivocation,  I transcribe  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Smith  Manuscripts  (num.  Ixi.v.  5. 
p.  35.),  thinking  it  may  have  an  interest  for  some 
of  your  readers  : — 

“ Apud,  n.  P.  13th  of  May,  1597. 

Gerard  the  Jesuite,  his  Defence  of  JEquivi  cation. 

“ John  Gerard,  the  Je.suite,  being  told  that,  upon 
the  arraignment  of  Sowtliwell  the  priest  of  high  treason, 
one  of  the  witnesses  being  asked  upon  her  oath  by  one 
of  the  judges,  in  open  court,  whether  Sowthwell  were 
ever  in  Bellamie’s  house,  said  that  she  had  been  per- 
swaded  by  Sowthwell  to  affirme  upon  her  oath,  that 
she  did  not  see  Sowthwell  in  Bellamie’s  house,  and  to 
keep  this  secret  in  her  mind,  of  intent  to  tell  you, 
whereas  in  truth  she  had  seen  him  diverse  times  in 
Bellamie’s  house;  and  Sowthwell  being  charged  there- 
with, openly  confessed  the  same,  and  sought  to  jnstifie 
the  .same  by  the  place  out  of  Jeremie,  that  a man 
ought  to  swear  i?i  judicio,  justitid,  et  veritute.  Now, 
this  .John  Gerrard,  being  asked  what  bis  opinion  and 
judgment  was  concerning  Southwell’s  opinion  above 
said,  said  that  he  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  seemed 
to  justifie  the  same  by  the  example  of  our  Saviour 
Christ,  who  said  to  His  disciples,  that  you  shall  go  to 
Jerusalem,  Ego  autem  non  ascendam,  keeping  this  secret 
to  himself,  of  intent  to  tell  you.  And  also  sayeth 
that  our  Saviour  Christ  said,  that  the  Son  of  Man  did 
not  know  of  the  day  of  judgment,  keeping  this  .secret 
to  himself,  of  intent  to  tell  you  ; for  he  sayeth,  that 
as  he  was  Son  of  Man  he  knew  it,  and  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  any  thing  : and  furder  sayeth,  that  a wit- 
ness being  examined  juridice  and  of  temporal  things, 
not  concerning  religion  or  Catholics,  cannot  answer 
with  such  aequivocation  as  is  above  said.  And,  foras- 
much as  this  opinion  and  the  defence  thereof  seemed  to 
be  damnable  and  blasphemous,  he  was  required  to  sett 
down  his  own  opinion  therein,  least  he  should  be  mis- 
taken ; but  he  denied  the  same,  not  because  it  is  untrue, 
but  because  he  would  not  publish  it.  Then  being 
required  to  subscribe  the  same,  denied  the  same  also. 

“ l icHAiiD  Barkley.  Edivaed  Cook. 

“ William  Waad.  'I'homas  Fleming.” 

The  reference  “Apud.D.  P.,”  which  stands  as  I 
have  placed  it  above,  may  perhaps  enable  some  of 
your  contributors  to  point  out  the  source  from 
which  this  account  is  derived.  The  date  at  the 
top  appears  to  have  been  added  by  a later  hand. 

J.  Sansom. 

Oxford,  Nov.  1850. 


RIOTS  IN  LONDON. 

(Vol.  ii.,  pp.  273.  332.) 

’IVill  you  do  me  the  fiivour  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing attempt  to  set  right  and  disentangle  the  thread 
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■ of  my  narrative  respecting  the  death  of  young 
I Allen.  Certain  it  is  that  I was  not  “ an  actor  nor 

spectator”  in  the  riots  of  1768,  for  they  occurred 
; some  little  time  before  I was  born  ! It  is  equally 
certain  that  a man  well  remembered  by  me  as  our 
servant,  whose  name  was  “ Alac,”  was  a soldier 
I concerned  in  the  ailair  of  Allen’s  death.  As  all 
the  tliree  soldiers  hail  the  preli.x:  of  “Mac”  to  their 
names,  I cannot  tell  which  of  them  it  was,  but  it 
was  not  the  man  who  really  shot  Allen,  and  was 
j neve!'  again  heard  of;  for  “ Mac,”  whom  I so  well  j 
I i ' remember,  nmst  have  lived  witli  my  father  after 
j the  affair  of  1768,  or/  could  not  have  known  him. 

In  my  youthful  remembrance,  I have  blended  the 
! story  about  him  with  the  riots  which  I had  wit- 
nessed in  1780  : this  is  the  best  and  only  explana- 
: tion  I can  give.  Sure  I am,  that  all  my  father 

: related  to  me  of  that  man  was  true.  I presume 
the  “ Mac  ” I knew  must  have  been  Maclane,  as 
i your  correspondent  E.  E.  Price  thinks  probable, 
i because  of  his  trial  and  acquittal,  which  agrees 
with  my  father’s  statement ; and  especially  as  he 
was  singled  out  and  erroneously  accused  of  the  i 

I crime  — as  the  quotation  above  referred  to  states, 
j All  I can  say  is,  I can  relate  no  more : I have  told 

the  story  as  I remember  it,  and  for  myself  can 

■ only  apologise  that  (though  not  so  old  as  to  wit- 
! ness  the  riots  of  1768)  I am  old  enough  to  expe- 
I rience  that  Time  has  laid  his  hand  not  only  on  my 

! : head  to  whiten  my  locks,  but  in  this  instance  com- 

I I pels  me  to  acknowledge  that  even  the  memories 
i jl  of  my  early  days  are,  like  the  present,  imperfect. 

I I : The  failure  is  with  me,  not  with  my  father. 

! I This  vindication  of  my  honoured  parent’s  un- 
. ; doubted  veracity  reminds  me  of  a circumstance 
I ! that  I have  read  or  heard  in  a trial  with  regard  to 
: a right  of  way  across  an  inclosure.  Several  aged 

I ' j men  had  given  their  evidence,  when  one  said,  “ I 
i 1 ; remember  that  a public  footpath  for  more  than  100 
I i,  years.”  “Ilowold  are  you  ? ” said  the  counsel. 

I |i  “ Somewhere  about  eighty,”  was  the  I’eply.  “How 
|;  then  do  you  remember  the  path  for  100  years?” 
j ! , “I  remember  (said  the  old  man  firmly),  when  a boy, 

' sitting  on  my  father’s  knee,  and  he  told  me  of  a 
■ I robbery  that  took  place  on  that  footpath  ; and  so  ^ 

I know  it  existed  then,  for  viij  father  never  told  j 

j j j ti  lie."  The  point  was  carried,  and  the  footpath 

I I remains  open  to  this  day,  to  tell  to  all  generations 

j the  beauty  of  truth.  Senex. 

; In  Malcolm’s  Anecdotes  of  the  Planners  and 
\ ' Customs  of  London  during  the  eighteenth  Century, 

I 4tn.  1808,  there  is  a 

1 i “ Summary  of  tlie  Trial  of  Donald  Maclane,  on 
' Tuesday  last,  at  Guildford  Assizes,  for  the  murder  of 
William  Allen  Jun.  on  the  lOlh  of  May  last  in  St. 
j , George’s  Fields.” 

I ; Upon  the  trial  mention  was  made  of  the  paper 
j : tsuck  up  against  the  walls  of  the  King’s  Bench 
' Prison,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  contained  the 
“ |1  following: 
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“ Let  * * * Judges,  Ministers  combine. 

And  hero  great  Wilkes  and  Liberty  confine. 

Yet  in  each  English  heart  secure  their  fame  is 

In  .spite  of  crowded  levies  at  St.  J ’s. 

Then  while  in  prison  Envy  dooms  their  stay. 

Here  grateful  Britons  daily  homage  pay.” 

The  inscription  upon  the  tomb  of  William  Allen 
was  visible  in  1817,  and  in  addition  to  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  north  side,  which  h.as  already  been 
printed  in  “Notes  and  Queries”  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  333.),  was  as  follows  : — 

South  Side. 

“ O disembody’d  soul  ! most  rudely  driven 
From  this  low  orb  (our  .sinful  seat)  to  Heaven, 
While  filial  piety  can  please  the  ear. 

Thy  name  will  still  occur  for  ever  dear; 

This  very  spot  now  humaniz’d  shall  crave 
From  all  a tear  of  |iity  on  thy  grave. 

O flow’r  of  flow'rs  ! which  we  shall  see  no  more, 

No  kind  returning  Spring  can  thee  restore,  J- 

Thy  loss  thy  hapless  countrymen  deplore.  J 

East  Side. 

“ O earth  ! cover  not  thou  my  blood.”  — Job.  xvi.  18. 

IFest  Side. 

“ Take  away  the  wicked  from  before  the  King,  and 
His  throne  shall  be  established  in  righteousness.” — 
Ihov.  xxiii.  5. 

Fifteen  months  afterwards  the  father  of  Wil- 
liam Allen  ju’esented  a petition  to  his  majesty  for 
vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  his  son. 

O.  Smith. 


lIrpTicS  ta  irltnar  catterte^. 

Osnaburg Bishopric  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  358.).  — By  the 
treaty  of  Osnaburg,  in  1624,  it  was  stipulated 
“ that  the  alternate  nomination  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Osnaburg  should  be  in  the  catholic  bishops,  and 
in  the  protestant  branches  of  the  house  of  Lune- 
burg.”  Thus,  the  Pi-inces  Ernest  Augustus,  the 
father  of  George  I.,  Ernest  Augustus,  brother  cf 
the  same  monai'ch,  and  the  late  Duke  of  York,  be- 
came sovereign-bishops  of  Osnaburg.  But  by 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  the  bishopric  be- 
came an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 
(Vide  Hullidays  House  of  Guelph,  4to.  1820,  i 
I pp.  13-1,  135.  335.)  F.  E.  ' 

Becdh  of  Itichard  II.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.39L). — Otter-  i 

burn  tells  us  (pp.  228,  229.)  that  Richard  II.’s 
death  took  place  at  Pontefract  Castle,  on  St.  Valen- 
tine’s day,  and  adds,  that  the  body  was  exposed 
to  public  view  in  all  the  principal  towns  through 
which  it  passed  on  the  road  to  London.  See  also 
Walsingham  (p.  363.)  : 

“ Clausitque  diem  extremum  apud  castrum  de  Ponte~ 
fruclo,  die  Sancti  Valentini.”  1 
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The  Keeper  of  the  Wardrobe,  moreover,  re- 
ceived 100  marks  for  the  conveyance  of  the  king’s 
body  from  Pontefract  to  London.  {Issue  Rolls, 
1 Henry  IV.) 

It  was  the  belief  of  many  contemporaries — and 
arguments  have  been  adduced  by  modern  writers 
in  support  of  the  supposition  — (see  a very  inte- 
resting ti’eatise  on  the  subject  in  the  second  volume 
of  Tytler’s  History  of  Scotland),  that  Richard  II. 
escaped  from  his  prison, and  lived  for  several  years 
in  Stirling  Castle.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  Froissart, 
I think,  is  clearly  v/rong  in  stating  that  he  died  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  O.  P.  Q. 

In  answer  to  your  Query  relative  to  the  death 
of  Richard  II.,  and  his  dying  at  Pontefract,  I beg 
to  refer  you  to  Devon’s  printed  Pell  Records, 
Hen.  III.  to  Hen.  VI.,  p.  275  , for  the  following 
entry : 

“17  February.  To  Thos.  Tuttabary,  clerk,  keeper 
of  the  king’s  wardrobe,  In  money  paid  to  him  by  the 
hands  of  \Vm.  Pampieon,  Esq.,  for  expenses  incurred 
for  the  carriage  of  the  body  of  Richard,  late  king  of 
England,  from  the  town  of  Pomferait  to  London,  by 
Writ,  &c.,  661.  13s.  4d.” 

Again,  at  page  276. : 

“ To  a certain  other  valet,  sent  from  London,  by 
direction  of  the  king’s  council,  to  Pontfreyt  Castle  for 
the  protection  and  safe  custody  of  the  body  of 
Richard  II.,  late  king  of  England,  In  money  paid  to 
his  own  hands  for  his  wages  and  expenses,  6s.  8d,” 

This  seems  to  be  decisive  of  the  question ; but 
there  are  several  other  interesting  entries  bearing 
on  the  same  point.  D.  P.  R. 

Scottish  Prisoners  sold  to  Plantations  (Vol.  ii., 
pp.  297.  350.  379.).— 

“ The  judgements  of  heaven  were  never  so  visible 
upon  any  people  as  those  which  have  fallen  upon  the 
Scots  since  [the  sale  of  Charles  I.] ; for,  besides  the 
sweeping  furious  plague  that  reigned  in  Edinburgh, 
and  the  incredible  number  of  witches  which  have  in- 
I creased,  and  have  been  executed  there  since  ; besides 
1 the  sundry  sliameful  defeats  they  have  received  by  the 
English,  who  carried  away  more  of  them  prisoners 
j than  they  were  themselves  in  number ; besides  that 
i many  of  them  died  of  mere  hunger  ; besides  that  they  were 

i sold  away  slaves,  at  half  a crown  a dozen,  for  foreign 

plantations  among  savages  ; I say  besides  all  this  chain 
of  judgements,  with  diverse  others,  they  have  quite  lost 
their  reputation  among  all  mankind  ; some  jeer  them, 
some  hate  them,  and  none  pity  them.” — Howell’s 
German  Diet.,  p.  65.,  165.“?. 

Ecbard,  in  Hist.  Eng.,  vol.  ii.  p.  727.,  speaking  of 
the  prisoners  taken  at  "Worcester,  says  that  Crom- 
well 

“ marched  up  triumphantly  to  London,  driving  four 
or  five  thousand  prisoners  like  sheep  before  him  ; 
making  presents  of  them,  as  occasion  offered,  as  of  so 
many  slaves,  and  selling  the  rest  for  that  purpose  into 
the  English  plantations  abroad.” 

)V.  Dn. 


Lachrymatories. — There  is  absolutely  no  autho- 
rity in  any  ancient  author  for  this  name,  and  the 
best  scholars  speak  of  these  vessels  as  the  bottles 
usually  called  lachrymatories,  &c.  It  would  be 
curious  to  discover  when  the  name  was  first  used, 
and  by  whom  first  this  absurd  use  was  imagined. 
It  seems  generally  agreed  that  their  proper  use  was 
to  contain  perfumes,  scents,  and  unguents,  as 
sweet  odours  to  rest  with  the  departed.  Becker 
says  : 

“ Bottles,  filled  with  perfumes,  were  placed  inside  the 
tomb,  which  was  besprinkled  odoribus.  These  are  the 
tear-flasks,  or  lachrymatories,  so  often  mentioned  for- 
merly.”— GaWws,  p.  413.  Eng.  Tr. 

A wasteful  use  of  perfumes  at  funerals  {sumptuosa 
respersio,  Cicero  de  Legibus,  ii.  23.)  was  forbidden 
by  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  eighth  verse  of  the 
fifty-sixth  Psalm, 

“ My  flight  thou  numberest;  put  my  tears  in  thy 
bottle;  stand  they  not  in  thy  bock?”  — Hengstenherg, 
Clarke’s  Tr.  Edinb. 

is,  I believe,  the  only  evidence  that  can  be 
brought  in  favour  of  the  old  opinion ; but  we 
surely  cannot  take  the  highly  figurative  language 
of  Eastern  poetry  to  establish  a Roman  custom  of 
which  we  have  no  hint  elsewhere.  This  verse 
admits  of  a much  simpler  interpretation ; see 
Arndt,  quoted  by  Hengstenberg  ad  locum.  From  a 
review  of  Museum  Disneianum,  which  appeared  in 
No.  XXIII.  of  the  Classical  Museum,  it  seems  that 
Mr.  Disney  has  devoted  to  this  subject  some  pages 
of  the  introduction  to  Part  II.  of  the  above  work, 
of  which  a summary  is  given  by  the  reviewer. 

Ed.  S.  Jackson. 

Tottcrldge,  Herts,  Oct.  23. 

Querela  Cantabrigiensis  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  168.  205.). 
— Me.  Sansom  is  sustained  by  Anthony  Wood  in 
assigning  the  Querela  to  Dean  Ry  ves ; but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  he  were  anything  but  the 
editor,  publishing  it  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Mer- 
curius  Rusticus.  The  title  of  the  work  is  Querela 
Cantabrigiensis : or  A Remonstrance  by  way  of 
Apologie  for  the  banished  Members  of  the  late 
flourishing  University  of  Cambridge,  by  .some  of  the 
said  Sufferers.  Now  Dean  Ryves  was  a member 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  Wood’s  Fasti, 
it  is  stated  that  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A., 
Oct.  26,  1616,  being  then  of  New  College.  On 
June  9,  1619,  he  was  admitted  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, as  a member  of  which  he  took  his  B.  D.  in 
1632,  and  proceeded  to  D.  D.  in  1639.  He  had 
nothing  therefore  to  do  with  the  sufferings  of  tlie 
members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  the 
Life  of  Dr.  Harwich,  the  account  given  of  the 
Querela  Cantabrigiensis  is  : — 

“ But  Mr.  Burwick's  no  inconsiderable  part  of  tills 
tragedy,  together  with  others  of  the  university,  groan- 
ing  under  the  same  yoke  of  tyranny,  and  each  taking  a 
particular  account  of  the  sufferings  of  his  own  college. 
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gave  a distinct  narrative  of  all  these  barbarities,  and 
under  the  title  of  Querela  Cantabriyiensis,  or  the  Uni- 
versity oj  Cambridge's  Complaint,  got  it  printed  by  the 
care  of  Mr.  Richard  Royston,  a bookseller  of  London, 
who  did  great  service  to  his  king  and  country,  by 
printing  and  disposing,  in  the  most  difficult  times,  books 
written  in  defence  of  the  royal  cause.”  pp.  32-3.S. 

In  the  Appendix  (p.  495.  note),  Dr.  Brimo 
Kyves  is  mentioned,  and  spoken  of  as  the  author 
of  Mercurius  Rusticiis  ; but  no  notice  is  taken  of 
his  being  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Querela.  Of 
Dr.  Ryves,  who  assisted  in  the  Polyglot,  a good 
account  is  given  in  Todd’s  Life  of  Bishop  Walton, 
vol.  i.  pp.  306 — 309. 

Barwiek  was  upon  another  occasion  assisted  in  a 
work  against  the  League  and  Covenant,  published 
in  1644,  by  William  Lacy  of  St.  John’s,  Isaac 
Barrow  of  Peter-House,  Sethward  of  Sidney  Col- 
lege, Edmund  Baldero,  and  William  Quarles  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  and  Peter  Gunning  of  Clare  Hall. 
It  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture  that  some  of 
these  distinguished  men  assisted  in  the  composition 
of  the  Querela.  A.  B,  R. 

Easton. 

Then"  for tlianr — At  the  end  of  Selden’s 
Titles  of  Honour  (edit.  1631),  after  the  list  of 
“Faults  escapled  in  print,”  occur  the  words, 
“may  with  no  less  difficulty  be  amended  then  ob- 
served?” Was  the  word  then  commonly  used  in 
the  sense  of  than;  or  is  it  a misprint  ? P.  H.  F. 

[Dr.  Latham,  in  English  Language,  p.  377.  (3d  ed.), 
observes,  “ As  to  the  word  than,  the  conjunction  of 
comparison,  it  is  a variety  of  then ; the  notions  of 
order,  sequence,  and  comparison,  being  allied.  This  is 
good : then  (or  next  in  order)  that  is  good,  is  an  expres- 
sion sufficiently  similar  to  this  is  better  than  that  to 
have  given  rise  to  it.”] 

Doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  407  ).  — “The  Papal  decision  ” referred  to  may 
probably  be  found  in  the  Pope’s  Letters  of  2nd 
Feb.  1849,  and  of  20th  May,  1850.  The  former 
professes  to  seek  for  information  on  this  question 
from  the  priests  and  bishops  of  the  whole  Catholic 
world,  but  at  the  same  time  it  enunciates  clearly 
the  Pope’s  opinion  in  favour  of  the  doctrine. 

Bath. 

J.  H.  M. 

In  the  Catholic  Annual  Register  for  the  Year 
ended  30th  June,  1850,  published  by  Dolman,  will 
be  found  the  recent  Allocution  of  his  Holiness  Pius 
IX.,  a Pastoral  of  the  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  one 
from  the  bishops  of  America  on  this  subject;  from 
which  your  correspondent  L.  will  be  fully  able  to 
discover  the  present  stiite  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church  on  this  mystery.  Feste. 

Letters  of  Horning  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  393.).  — Letter 
of  Horning,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  are  a writs 
issuing  under  the  signet  of  the  sovereign  (used  in 

the  Supreme  Court,  or  Court  of  Session,  for  sig- 
nifying the  sovereign’s  assent  to  writs  issuing  from 
that  court)  obtained  by  creditors,  commanding 
messengers  at  arms 

“ To  charge  the  debtor  to  pay  or  perform  his  obli- 
gation within  a day  certain.”.  . .“  If  payment  be  not  made 
within  the  days  mentioned  in  the  horning,  the  mes- 
senger, after  proclaiming  three  oyesses  at  the  market- 
cross  of  the  head  borough  of  the  debtor’s  domicil,  and 
reading  the  letters  there,  blows  three  blasts  with  a 
horn,  by  which  the  debtor  is  understood  to  be  pro- 
claimed rebel  to  the  king  for  contempt  of  his  authority.” 

§ 26'.  “ Denunciation,  if  registered  within  fifteen 
days,  either  in  the  sheriff’s  books  or  in  the  general 
register,  drew  after  it  the  rebel’s  single  cheat,  i.  e.  for- 
feiture of  his  moveables  to  the  crown.  So  severe  a 
penalty,  with  the  character  of  rebel  affixed  to  denunci- 
ation on  civil  debts,  was  probably  owing  to  this  ; that 
anciently  letters  of  horning  were  not  granted  but  to 
enforce  the  performance  of  facts  within  one’s  own 
power,  and  when  afterwards  [in  1584]  they  came  to  be 
issued  on  liquid  debts,  the  legislature  neglected  to 
soften  the  penalty.  Insomuch  that  those  who  were 
denounced  rebels,  even  for  a civil  cause,  might  be  put 
to  death  with  impunity  till  1612.  Persons  denounced 
rebels  have  not  a persona  standi  ne  judicio.  They  can 
neither  sue  nor  defend  in  any  action.” 

I have  preferred,  to  any  explanation  of  my  own, 
to  make  the  preceding  extracts  from  Erskine’s 
Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  Book  ii..  Title  5., 
Sections  24,  25,  26., — a standard  institutional  work 
of  the  highest  authority. 

For  those  who  are  disinclined  to  examine  the 
subject  too  gravely,  I must  refer  to  another  au- 
thority equally  worthy  of  credit,  viz.  Sir  W alter 
Scott’s  Antiquary,  where,  in  Chapter  xviii., 

“ Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances.” 
the  subject  of  imprisonment  for  debt  in  Scotland 
is  discussed  most  ably  by  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  Esq., 
of  Monkbarns,  who  proves  to  his  nephew.  Captain 
M‘Intyre,  that  in  that  happy  country  no  man  can 
be  legally  imprisoned  for  deht.  He  says,  — 

“ You  suppose  now  a man’s  committed  to  prison 
becau.se  he  cannot  pay  his  debts  ? Quite  otherwise  ; 
the  truth  is,  the  king  is  so  good  as  to  interfere  at  the 
request  of  the  creditor,  and  to  send  the  debtor  his 
royal  command  to  ilo  him  justice  within  a certain  time  ; 
fifteen  days,  or  six,  as  the  case  may  be.  Well,  the 
man  resists,  and  disobeys  ; what  follows  ? Why,  that 
he  be  lawfully  and  rightfully  declared  a rebel  to  our 
gracious  .sovereign,  whose  command  he  has  disobeyed, 
and  that  by  three  blasts  of  a horn,  at  the  market-place 
of  Edinburgh,  the  metroi'olis  of  Scotland.  And  he  is 
then  legally  Imprisoned,  not  on  account  of  any  civil 
debt,  but  because  of  his  ungrateful  contempt  of  the 
royal  mandate.” 

I have  only  quoted  what  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  answer  the  Query ; but  there  is  much 
more  to  be  found  on  the  subject  in  the  same  place.  ! 

I cannot  suppose  that  there  is  any  one  of  your 
readers  so  illiterate  as  not  to  have  read  the  Anti- 
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quary,  but  there  are  few  memories  which  are  not 
the  better  for  being  from  time  to  time  refreshed. 
My  own  is  not  of  the  best,  which  is  sometimes  dis- 
advantageous to  me,  but  not  in  a case  like  this. 
I have  frequently  read  over  the  Antiquary,  again 
and  again,  and  have  always  derived  much  pleasure 
and  amusement  from  so  doing,  and  that  pleasure  I 
hope  still  again  to  enjoy.  J.  S — s. 

Dr.  Eusehy  Cleaver  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  297.). — Your 
correspondent  PI.  Cotton,  Thurles,  Ii-eland,  is 
mistaken  with  regard  to  Dr.  Euseby  Cleaver.  Pie 
was  never  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross.  Pie  was 
Bishop  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  and  translated 
thence  to  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin  about  the 
year  1805.  PPo  doubt  the  transaction  will  be 
found  in  the  Registry  of  Ferns,  but  I do  not  know 
the  date  of  his  consecration. 

I was  acquainted  with  that  good  man,  and  my 
mother  was  his  first  cousin.  R.  S. 

Belgrave,  Nov.  15.  1850. 

Ml'S.  Partington  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  377.  411.). — In 
the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith’s  speech  at  Taunton,  on 
the  Lords’  rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill,  October, 
1831,  is  this  passage: 

“ The  attempt  of  tlie  Lords  to  stop  the  progress  of 
reform,  reminds  me  very  forcibly  of  the  great  storm  of 
Sidmouth,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  excellent  Mrs. 
Partington  on  that  occasion.  In  the  winter  of  1824, 
there  set  in  a great  flood  upon  that  town — the  tide 
rose  to  an  incredible  height  — the  waves  rushed  in 
upon  the  houses,  and  everything  was  threatened  with 
destruction.  In  the  midst  of  this  sublime  and  terrible 
storm.  Dame  Partington,  who  lived  upon  the  beach, 
was  seen  at  the  door  of  her  house  with  mop  and  pat- 
tens, trundling  her  mop,  squeezing  out  the  sea-watc-r, 
and  vigorously  pushing  away  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
Atlantic  was  roused.  Mrs.  Partington’s  spirit  was  up  ; 
but  I need  not  tell  you  that  the  contest  was  unequal. 
The  Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mrs.  Partington.  She  was 
excellent  at  a slop  or  a puddle,  but  she  should  not  have 
meddled  with  a tempest.” 

This  speech  is  reprinted  in  the  collected  editions 
of  Sydney  Smith’s  Works.  Unless  an  allusion  to 
Mrs.  Partington  of  a prior  date  to  October,  1831, 
is  produced,  we  may  fairly  con.sider  that  the  cele- 
brity of  that  lady  is  owing  to  Sydney  Smith. 

I doubt  if  Lord  Brougham  ever  alluded  to  Mrs. 
Partington.  Certain  it  is  he  never  made  any  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Reform  Bill,  as 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  some  months  before 
that  bill  was  brought  forward.  C.  H.  Cooper. 

Never  did  Cai'dinal  bring  good  to  England" 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  424.).  — Your  correspondent  O.  P.  Q. 
refers  to  Dr.  Lingard’sTUVory  of  England,invi]iK\\ 
this  exclamation  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  on  the  ad- 
journment of  the  legatine  inquiry  into  the  validity 
of  the  marriage  of  Henry  Vill.  and  Catharine  of 
Arragon,  is  termed  an  “ old  saw,”  and  remarks, 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  know  if  this  saying  is  to 


be  met  with  elsewhere,  and  what  gave  rise  to  it. 
Before  we  enter  upon  the  inquiries  suggested  by 
0.  P.  Q.,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  consider 
a previous  question  — what  authority  is  there  for 
terming  it  an  “ old  saw.”  Dr.  Lingard  refers  to 
“ Cavendish,  434.;  Herbert,  278.”  as  his  authorities 
for  the  whole  paragraph.  But  Herbert  does  not 
contain  anything  of  the  kind  ; and  Cavendish  re- 
lates the  matter  very  differently  : 

“ With  that  stepped  forth  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  from 
the  king,  and  by  his  commandment  spoke  these  words 
with  a stout  and  an  hault  countenance,  ‘ It  was  never 
merry  in  England,’  quoth  he,  ‘ whilst  we  had  car- 
dinals amongst  us!”’  — Cavendish’s  Wolsey,  pp.  232, 
233  , Singer’s  edition. 

Is  Dr.  Lingard  the  authority  for  these  words 
being  an  “ old  saw,”  or  has  he  merely  omitted  to 
give  a reference  to  the  place  from  whence  he  really 
derived  them  ? Berucuino. 

Pandects,  Florentine  Edition  q/(Vol.  ii.,  p.  421.). 
— Your  correspondent  R.  G.  will  find  copies  of  the 
Florentine  edition  of  the  Pandects  of  1553,  both 
in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the  Bodleian  library 
at  Oxford.  It  is  described  in  the  catalogues  of 
both  under  the  title  of  Pandecta.  C.  L.  L. 

Master  John  SJiorne  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  387.). — Mr. 
Thoms,  in  his  curious  notes  on  this  personage,  has 
expressed  much  regret  that  fuller  details  relating 
to  a representation  of  Magister  .Johannes  Schorn, 
at  Cawston,  Norfolk,  communicated  to  the  Arche- 
ological Institute  by  the  Rev.  James  Buhver,  had 
not  been  preserved  in  the  Archaeological  Journal. 
I believe  that  the  omission  was  solely  in  deference 
to  Mr.  Bulwer’s  intention  of  giving  in  another 
publication  the  results  of  his  inquiries  ; and  those 
persons  who  may  desire  detailed  information  re- 
garding Master  John  will  do  well  to  peruse  Mr. 
Bulwer’s  curious  memoir  in  the  Norfolk  Archae- 
ology, vol.  ii.  p.  280.,  published  March  1849,  where 
representations  of  the  figure  at  Cawston,  and  of 
another  at  Gateley,  Norfolk,  are  given.  There 
seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  Sir  John,  although 
in  both  instances  pourtrayed  with  a nimbus,  had 
been  actually  canonized ; and  it  is  deserving  of 
notice  th.at  in  no  ancient  evidence  hitherto  cited  is 
he  designated  as  a Saint,  but  merely  as  Master,  or 
Sir  John.  I am  surprised  that  Dr.  Husenbeth, 
who  is  so  intimately  conversant  with  the  examples 
of  hagiotyj)ic  symbols  existing  in  Norfolk,  should 
not  have  given  him  even  a supplementary  place  in 
his  most  useful  manual  of  the  Emblems  of  Saints, 
recently  published.  (Burns,  1850,  12mo.)  I have 
sought  for  Sir  John  in  vain,  in  either  section  of 
that  valuable  work.  It  occurs  neither  under  the 
names  of  saints,  nor  in  the  series  of  emblems. 

Aebert  Wat. 

'■'•Her  brow  was  fair"  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  407  ).  — The 
author  of  the  passage  quoted  by  J.  M.  B.  is  Barry 
Cornwall.  It  occurs  in  one  of  the  delicious 
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little  “ Miscellaneous  Poems”  attached  to  the 
volume  entitled  Dramatic  Scenes.  The  quotation 
is  not  quite  accurate,  the  last  two  words  of  the 
first  line,  “ and  look’d,”  heini;  carried  into  the 
second,  and  thus  destro}dng  the  metre  of  both. 
The  Dr.  Armstrong  alluded  to  by  J.  M.  B.  is,  I 
suppose,  a modern  celebrity  of  whom  I must  plead 
guilty  of  being  ignorant.  The  lines  could,  of 
course,  only  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  Dr.  Arm- 
strong who  wrote  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health, 
and  who  was  the  friend  of  the  poet  Thomson, 
through  the  interpolation  of  some  modern  editor, 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  Barry  Cornwall’s 
poems  have  never  been  collected,  in  this  country 
at  least ; and  as  the  volume  which  contains  the  one 
in  question  is  to  be  met  with  only  occasionally,  on 
the  book  stalls,  I send  you  the  entire  poem  : — 

THE  MAGDALEN. 

“ And  woman  who  had  wept  her  loveliest  dower 
There  hid  her  broken  heart. 

Paris.  “ I do  remember  it.  Twas  such  a face 
As  Guido  would  have  loved  to  dwell  upon; 

But  oh  ! the  touches  of  his  pencil  never 
Could  paint  her  perfect  beauty.  In  her  home 
(Which  once  she  did  desert)  I saw  her  last; 

Propp’d  up  by  pillows,  swelling  round  her  like 
Soft  heaps  of  snow,  yielding,  and  fit  to  bear 
Her  faded  figure.  I observed  her  well  : 

Her  brow  was  fair,  but  very  pale,  and  look’d 
Like  stainless  marble  ; a touch  methought  would  soil 
Its  whiteness.  O’er  her  temple  one  blue  vein 
Ran  like  a tendril  ; one  through  her  shadowy  hand 
Branch’d  like  the  fibre  of  a leaf — away. 

Her  mouth  was  tremulous,  and  her  cheek  wore  then 
A flush  of  beautiful  vermilion. 

But  more  like  art  than  nature ; and  her  eye 
Spoke  as  became  the  youthful  Magdalen, 

Dying  and  broken-hearted.” 

G.  J.  De  Wilde. 

Dodd's  Church  History  (Vo!,  ii.,  p.  347). — G.  R., 
who  is  good  enough  to  speak  of  my  edition  of  this 
work  in  a very  flattering  manner,  presumes,  and 
not  unnatural!)',  from  the  lengthened  period  whicli 
has  e!apsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  last,  or 
I fifth  volume,  that  its  continuation  “ has  for  some 
reason  or  otlier  been  abandoned.”  I am  glad, 
however,  to  inform  him  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

; Health,  and  other  uncontrollable  circumstances, 
have  unfortunately  interfered  to  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  ; but  that  it  is  not  abandoned, 
I hope,  ere  long,  to  give  to  him  and  to  the  public 
a practical  evidence.  M.  A.  Tierney. 

Arundel,  Nov.  1850. 

Blachwall  Docks  (Vo!,  i.,  pp.  141.  220.). — These, 
in  Pepys’  time,  probably  included  more  than  the 
dry  docks,  known  as  Wigram’s  and  Gi'een’s ; e.  g., 
in  Sir  Thomas  Brame’s  Letters,  dated  29th  Sept. 
1666,  we  re.ad : 

“ Blackwall  hath  the  largest  wet  dock  In  England, 


and  belongs  chiefly  to  the  East  India  Company.” — 
Sir  Thos.  Brame’s  Letters,  edit.  Wilkin,  t.  i.  p.  135. 

W.  Dn. 

Wives  of  Ecclesiastics  (Vol.  i.,  p.  149.). — In 
Archdeacon  Hale’s  Curious  Precedents  in  Criminal 
Causes,  p.  23.,  under  1490,  and  in  the  parish  of 
S.  Nicholas,  Coldharbour,  London,  we  read  : 

“ Nicholai  Colde. — Johannes  Warwick  quondam  cle- 
ricus  parochie  ibidem  adulteravit  cum  Rosa  Williamson 
et  ob  amorem  illius  mutilavit  et  quasi  interfecit  uxo- 
rem  propriam.” 

We  may  remark  that  the'delinquent  is  not  called 
Dominus,  but  “ clericus  parochie.” 

W.  Dn. 

Stephen.’!'  Sermons  (Vol.  i.,  p.  334.).  — The  ser- 
mons referred  to  by  Ballioliensis,  with  a sugges- 
tion that  they  maybe  those  of  the  Rev.  W.  Stephens, 
were  preached  by  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  vicar  of 
Great,  and  rector  of  Little  Torrington.  Stephens 
was  subsequently  vicar  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Plymoutli, 
a living  then  in  the  gift  of  the  corporation. 

W.  Dn. 

Saying  of  Montaigne  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  278.). — I have 
seen  this  attributed  to  Fenelon,  and,  I think,  to  an 
English  divine  ; but  have  no  “Note,”  and  regret  I 
cannot  recollect  the  name.  Este. 

Scala  Cedi  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  285.). — They  are  not  fra 
the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  but  in  a separate 
portico-like  building.  They  form  the  middle  flight, 
up  which  the  faithful  ascend  on  their  knees,  and 
descend  by  ordinary  stairs  on  each  siile.  These 
stairs  are  of  stone  (or  marble),  and  are  covered 
with  boards,  so  that  only  j)arts  are  visible.  They 
are  said  to  have  formed  part  of  Pilate’s  house  at 
Jerusalem  ; but  I believe  there  are  other  claimants 
for  the  honour.  One  or  two  brass  stars,  inlaid  in 
the  stone,  are  said  to  mark  the  spots  where  Christ’s 
tears  fell.  Este. 

Birmingham,  Nov.  13.  1850. 

^ Red  Hand  — Holt  Family  — Aston  Church 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  241.).  — The  tradition  is  not,  I be- 
live,  of  very  ancient  date.  It  is  stated  that  one  of 
the  Holt  family  murdered  his  cook,  and  was  <after- 
I wards  compelled  to  adopt  the  red  hand  in  his  arms. 

! It  is,  however,  obviously  only  the  “Ulster  badge” 

I of  baronetcy.  I have  never  heard  any  further 
particulars  of  the  tradition.  Este. 

Swearing  hy  Swans  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  392.). — 

“ Toison  d’or  parut  ensuite  ; il  apportait  iin  faisan 
yivant,  orne  d’un  collier  d’or;  alors  le  due  Philippe, 
suivant  I’ancicn  usage  qu’avaient  les  .seigneurs  de  prefer 
leurs  serments  sur  quelque  noble  oiseau,  jura  qu’il 
irait  en  personne  dans  I’Oiient  combattre  le  chef  des 
I Sarrasins.”  &c.,  &c.  — Histnire  des  Dues  de  Bourgogne, 

■ par  E.  Valentin,  troisieme  edition,  p.  235.  8vo.  Tours, 
1846. 

E.  J.  M. 

Oxford. 
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- “ TickMll,  Ood  kelp  me!”  (VoL  L,  p.  247.).  ~ 
Chagford,  on  the  borders  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devon, 
is  in  winter  a very  desolate  and  almost  unap- 
proachable place.  If  an  inhabitant  be  asked  at 
this  season  concerning  his  locality,  he  calls  it,  in 
sad  tones,  “ Chagford,  good  Lord  1 ” In  summer 
the  place  is  picturesque  and  much  sought,  and 
then  the  exulting  designation  is  “ Chaggiford,  and 
what  d’ye  think  P” 

Widdicombe-in-the-Moor,  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, is  a most  out-of-the-way  place,  and  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  “ Widdicombe  in  the  cold 
country,  good  Lord  1 ” J.  W.  H. 

'‘‘Noli  me  tjingere”  (VoL  iL,  p.  253.). — To  the 
list  given  of  the  painters  of  this  subject  may  be 
added  Frederica  Baroccio.  A singularly  beautiful 
engraving  by  Raphael  Morghen  of  this  picture, 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  Bonvisi  of 
Lucca,  was  published  at  Florence,  1816. 

C.  I,  R. 

Judaa  Bell,  Judas  Candle,  Sfc.  (V ol.  ii.,  p.  298.). 
— In  the  parish  accounts  of  Lambeth,  the  two 
following  entries  occur  : — • 

“ 1516.  To  James  Calcot  for  payntyug  of  Jadas,  6d.” 
“ 1523.  Paid  for  a staff  for  Judas  crosse  - - 4cf.” 

I venture  to  add  these  to  the  instances  cited  by 
Mr.  Walcott,  hoping  that  the  slightly  varied  form 
may  furnish  a clue,  by  which  some  of  your  readers 
may  be  able  to  unravel  the  meaning  of  such  allu- 
sions more  satisfactorily  than  any  yet  attempted. 

J.  C.  B. 

Burial  towards  the  West  (VoL  ii.,  p.  408.).  — • 
Mr.  Hawker  has  stated  very  confidently  that 

“ It  was  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Church  that  the 
martyr,  the  bishop,  the  saint,  and  even  the  priest,  should 
occupy  in  their  sepulture  a position  the  reverse  of  the 
secular  dead,  and  lie  down  with  their  feet  westward, 
and  their  heads  to  the  rising  sun.” 

It  is  true  that  a custom  has  existed  in  many 
places  for  nearly  two  centuries  and  a half  to 
assign  to  the  clergy  a method  of  interment  distinct 
from  that  adopted  for  the  laity ; and  the  observ- 
ance of  this  usage  is  not  limited  to  Romanists,  for 
its  continuance  may  be  noted  among  members  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  also,  at  least  in  remote  dis- 
tricts of  that  country.  With  respect  to  this  mat- 
ter, however,  your  correspondent  has  entirely 
misapplied  the  teriiT  “ancient;”  for  until  the 
seventeenth  century  there  was  not  any  diiFerence 
ill  the  mode  of  sepulture  prescribed  for  priests  and 
laymen;  but,  most  commonly,  all  persons  entitled 
to  Christian  burial  were  placed  with  their  feet 
toward  the  east,  in  consequence  of  a tradition  re- 
lative to  the  position  of  our  Saviour’s  body  in  the 
tomb.  (Haiino,  Horn,  pro  Die  Sancto  Pasch. ; 
J.  Gregory,  Oriens  nomen  Ejus,  86. ; Martene, 
De  A'utiq.  Eccles.  Bitibus,  tom.  ii.  p.  374.  Venefc. 
1783.)  It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  earlier 
authority  for  the  sacerdotal  privilege  in  question 


than  a rule  contained  in  the  Bituale  Romanum 

sanctioned  by  Pope  Paul  V.  in  June,  1614  ; viz. : 

“ Corpora  defuuctorum  in  ecelesia  poneiida  sunt 
pedibus  versus  altare  majus  .....  Presbyteri  verd 

habeant  caput  versus  altare.”  — Cap.  De  Exsequiis, 
p.  163.,  Antwerp,  16.3.5. 

A rubric  afterwards  directs  (p.  168.)  that  the 
bier  should  be  so  set  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
church  that  in  every  case  the  injunction  previously 
given  should  be  complied  with,  even  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  funeral  service : and,  in  fact, 
the  manner  of  adhering  to  the  established  practice 
of  exhibiting  in  the  church  to  the  people  the 
bodies  of  the  deceased  clergy,  clad  in  vestments, 
prior  to  their  interment  (on  which  occasions  an 
altar- ward  posture  was  naturally  selected  for  the 
head,  in  order  that  the  remains  might  be  more 
easily  seen),  appears  to  have  originated  the  idea  of 
the  fitness  of  retaining  an  unjustifiable  priestly 
prerogative  at  the  time  of  burial. 

Mr.  Hawker  may  peruse  with  much  advantage 
the  first  Appendix  in  the  second  edition  of  Eusebii 
Romani  Epistola  de  Cultu  Sanctorum  ignotorum. 
Mabillon  has  herein  very  usefully  enlarged  what 
"he  had  said,  “ De  Sepultura  Sacerdotum,”  in  the 
preceding  impression,  of  which  a French  transla- 
tion was  speedily  published  at  Paris,  12mo  in 
eights,  1698.  The  text  of  both  editions  may  be 
found  together  in  tome  i.  of  the  Ouvrages  post- 
humes  de  Mabillon  et  Ruinart,  a Paris,  1724. 

R.  G. 

Totnes  Church  (VoL  ii.,  p.  376.).  — As  the 
priory  of  St.  Mary  stood  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the 
parish  church,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  arched 
assage  to  which  your  querist  H.  G.  T.  refers  may 
ave  been  formed  between  the  two  buildings,  and 
found  needful  to  allow  room  for  the  extension  of 
the  chancel  on  the  re-erection  of  the  church  in 
1432.  Perhaps  if  H.  G.  T.  could  refer  to  the 
ancient  documents  brought  to  light  by  the  fall  of 
one  of  the  pinnacles  into  the  room  over  the  porch 
in  1799,  he  would  gain  some  information  in  con- 
nexion with  his  inquiry.  The  following  note  may 
have  reference  to  the  very  “ gangway  ” in  question : 
“ William  Ryder  of  Totnes,  by  bis  will  dated  1 8th 
Nov.  1432,  desires  to  be  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
parish  church,  in  itinere  processionali  juxta  ecclesiam 
prioris  et  conventus  Totton.  ex  opposito  magni  altaris 
ejusdem  ecclesice.” — See  Dr.  Oliver’s  Mo'nasticum  Dioc. 
Exon.  p.  239. 

It  appears  that  the  present  churchyard  is  the 
site  of  the  priory ; but  on  this  point  the  labours 
of  the  sexton  would  probably  give  some  intimation. 

S.  S.  S. 

Irish  Brigade  (VoL  ii.,  p.  407.). — -Your  cor- 
respondent J.  B.  will  find  some  intere-sting  pai-ti- 
culars  concerning  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  Military 
Histoi'y  of  the  Irish  Nation,  by  Matthew  O’Coiior, 
extending  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1711.  It 
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was  never  finished.  There  is  a very  valuable 
Appendix  in  French,  written  in  1749,  and  authen- 
ticated September  1.  1815,  by  the  Adj.-Coinm.- 
Col.  De  M.  Morres  (Ilerve)  ; it  gives  the  war- 
orders,  pay,  changes  in  the  organization,  and 
numbers  of  this  gallant  corps. 

IMackeinzie  Walcott,  M.  A. 


iHtJjCClIaucotiS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

We  have  received  the  second  edition  of  Chronicles  of 
the  Ancient  British  Church.  The  author  exhibits  great 
industry  and  research,  and  brings  that  kindly  reverential 
temper  to  his  subject,  which  cannot  fail  to  win  for  it 
the  sympathy  of  liis  readers.  The  apostolic  origin  of 
British  Christianity,  and  the  early  independence  of  the 
British  Church,  are  satisfactorily  maintained,  the  la- 
bours of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland,  St.  David  and  his 
workfellows  in  Wales,  St.  Columba  and  St.  Ninian  in 
the  North,  are  duly  chronicled ; and  the  slender  par- 
ticulars that  remain  to  us  of  tlie  ancient  Church  in  Corn- 
wall, are  gleaned  up  with  diligence  and  accuracy.  The 
volume  is  put  together  in  a readable  and  popular  shape, 
but  is  not  unworthy  the  .attention  of  even  our  clerical 
friends.  The  author  takes  nothing  upon  trust,  and 
while  availing  himself  of  the  labours  of  Usher,  Stilling- 
fleet,  &c.,  he  ascends  to  the  original  authorities  from 
which  they  drew,  and  makes  us  acquainted  with  the 
pages  of  Gildas,  Nennius,  and  Giraldus  Cambrensis. 

There  is  a time-honoured  proverb,  which  bids  us 
“ Laugh  and  grow  fat.”  The  author  of  a series  of 
very  witty  and  instructive  papers  written  under  the 
title  of,  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  us  How  to  make 
Home  Unhealthy,  — written,  too,  it  is  obvious,  on  the 
principle  of  “ When  1 say  hold  fast,  let  go,  and  When 
I say  let  go,  hold  fast,”  — has  improved  upon  the  old 
saw,  and  bids  us  “ Laugh  and  grow  healtliy.”  The 
subject  is  one  which  comes  home  to  everybody,  and 
we  accordingly  recommend  everybody  in  search  of  a 
pleasant  half-hour’s  reading  of  a happy  combination  of 
common  sense  and  uncommon  humour,  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  Hote  to  make  Home  Unhealthy. 

We  last  week  called  attention  to  several  Flemish 
works  likely  to  interest  English  readers.  We  have 
since  seen  how  desirable  it  is  that  this  should  be  done, 
in  the  fact,  that  a curious  Flemish  Rhyming  Chronicle 
respecting  our  Edward  HI.,  by  Jan  de  Klerk,  edited 
in  1S40  by  that  accomplished  antiquary  Willems,  and 
of  which  only  100  copies  were  printed,  has  hitherto 
been  so  little  known  in  this  country,  that  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  whole  impression  was  left  unsold  in  the 
hands  of  the  late  Mr.  Rodd.  At  the  last  sale  of  Mr. 
Rodd’s  books  they  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Quaritch. 

We  have  received  the  following  Catalogues ; — 
Thomas  Thorpe’s  (13.  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden) 
General  Catalogue  of  the  most  extensive  Collection  of 
Curious  Books  on  Sale  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
in  most  Languages  and  classes  of  Literature,  and  in- 
cluding many  hundred  Articles  of  the  utmost  rarity  ; 
William  Brown’s  (46.  High  Holboru)  Catalogue  of 
Second-hand  English  and  Foreign  Books ; Cole’s 


(15.  Great  Turnstile,  Holborn)  List  No.  XXX.  of 
Miscellaneous  Second-hand  Books  ; Reeves’  and  Tur- 
ner’s  (98.  Chancery  Lane)  Catalogue  No.  14.  of  Cheap 
Books,  many  Rare  and  Curious ; John  Miller’s  (43. 
Chandos  Street)  Catalogue  No.  14.  for  1850,  of  Books 
Old  and  New;  John  Petheram’s  (94.  Fligh  Holborn) 
Catalogue  Part  CX'VIIL,  No.  12.  for  1850,  of  Old 
and  New  Books. 

Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Wilkinson  will  sell  on  Wednes- 
day next  and  three  following  days,  the  valuable  Phi- 
lological, Biblical,  and  Miscellaneous  Library  of  the 
late  Rev.  Richard  Garnet  of  the  British  Museum. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Obi.  An  early  and  .abridged  edition. 

Burke's  Works.  9 vols  8vo.  1845. 

Lawrie’s  Homceopathic  Domestic  Medicine.  Last  Edition. 
Odd  Volumes. 

Knight’s  London,  Nos.  27.  53.  57.  98.  105.  146. 

Pope’s  Works.  Warburton,  8vo.  1760.  Vol.  II. 

Carier’s  Architecture  of  England.  1793.  Parti. 
Parkinson’s  Sermons  on  Points  of  Doctrine  and  Rules  of  Duty. 
1832.  Vol.  I. 

Alison's  Europe.  First  8vo.  edition.  Vol.  IX. 

Napier’s  Peninsular  War.  Vols.  II.  III.  V. 

Nicholson’s  Architectural  Dictionary.  Parts  XV.  to  the  end. 
Ure’s  DictI'inary  of  Arts  and  M aiufactures.  Part  'VI. 

***  Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free, 
to  be  senr  to  Mu.  Bell,  Publisher  of  “ NO  TES  AND 
QUF.RIES,”  186.  Fleet  Street 


iUuttTc^  to  Corru^puntfeiit^. 

We  this  week  present  our  Subscribers  with  eight  pages 
extra  to  meet  our  increasing  Correspondence.  But  though 
our  present  Number  is  thus  enlarged,  we  are  compelled 
again  to  postpone  many  valuable  communications,  which 
are  already  in  type. 

J.  D.  N.  N.  {Renfrewshire)  is  thanked  for  his  kind 
note.  He  will  see  by  the  present  Number,  that  there  is  no 
occasion  for  the  alternative  he  suggests. 

Twyford,  whose  Query  respecting  the  Ogden  Fa.mily 
appears  at  page  73,  is  requested  to  say  how  a note  may 
reach  him. 

Communications  should  be.  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Notes  and  Queries,  care  of  Mr.  Bell,  No.  186.  Fleet 
Street. 

Part  XIII.  for  November,  price  Is.  3d.,  is  now  ready 
for  delivery. 

Notes  and  Queries  may  be  procured.-by  order,  of  all 
Booksellers  and  Newsvenders  It  is  published  at  noon  on 
Friday,  so  that  our  country  Subscribers  ought  not  to  ex- 
perience any  difficulty  in  procuring  it  regularly.  Many 
of  the  country  booksellers,  ^c.,  are,  probably,  not  yet  aware 
of  this  arrangement,  which  will  enable  them  to  receive 
Notes  and  Queries  in  their  Saturday  parcels. 

Errata.  — P.  36.5,  I.  36,  for  “ een  or  den  ” read  “er  or  der  ” ; 
p.  405,  1.16,  for  “Garnelies”  read  “Garuelies”;  p.  414,  I.  13, 
lor  J.  V.  R.  W.  read  J.  K.  R.  W.  ; p.  430,  I.  9,  for  “ 441  ” read 
“414  ’’ ; p.  420,  1.  52,  for  IJsAEAtiirTD  read  EjiAiXsia-  n ; p.  422,  I.  .5, 
for  Amesn.  Lit.  iii.  read  Amwn.  Lit.  ii. — 1.  4'2,  dele  ; after 
“ manifest  ” ; and  in  cot.  2, 1.  26,  for  “ milcinqcens  et  onze  ” read 
“ mil  cinqcens  et  anze.” 
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NEW  WORKS. 


The  late  LORD  HOLLAND’S  FOREIGN 

REMINISCENCES.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Henry  Edward  Lord 
Holland.  Post  8vo.  10s.  Cc?.  [On  Friday  next. 

II. 

Mr.  MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  of  ENG- 

LAND,  from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  Seventh  Edition, 
Vols.  1.  and  H.  8vo.  32s. 

III. 

SOUTHEY’S  LIFE  and  CORRESPON- 

DENCE.  Edited  by  his  Son.  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Southev,  M.  A.  ; 
with  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  6 vols.  post  8vo.  63s. 

ly. 

IMr.  MACAULAY’S  CRITICAL  and  HIS- 

TORICAL  ESSAYS.  New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume  ; 
with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo.  21s. ; calf,  30s. 

V. 

ESSAYS  Iisr  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGRA- 

PHY.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Stephen,  K.C.B.  Second 
Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  24s. 

VI. 

Mr.  HENRY  ROGERS’S  ESSAYS  selected 

from  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  2 vols.  8vo.  24j. 

VII. 

Mr.  S.  LAING’S  OBSERVATIONS  on  the 

SOCIAL  and  POLITICAL  STATE  of  the  EUROPEAN 
PEOPLE  in  1848  and  1849.  8vo.  14s. 

vm. 

Mr.  W.  C.  TOWNSEND’S  COLLECTION 

of  MODERN  STATE  TRIALS.  Revised,  and  illustrated  with 
Essays  and  Notes.  2 vols.  8vo.  30s. 

IX. 

Sir  JOHN  HERSCHEL’S  OUTLINES  of 

ASTRONOMY.  New  Edition;  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  18s. 

X. 

The  Rev.  C.  MERIVALE’S  PHSTORY  of 

the  ROMANS  under  the  EMPIRE.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  28s. 

XI. 

LOYOLA : and  JESUITISM  in  its  RUDI- 

MENTS.  By  Isaac  Taylor.  With  medallion  Portrait. 
Post  8vo.  10s.  Qd, 


XII. 

The  GEOLOGY  and  FOSSILS  of  the  TER- 

TIARY  and  CRETACEOUS  FORMATIONS  of  SUSSEX. 
By  the  late  F.  Dixon,  Esq.,  F.G.S.  ; with  Woodcuts  and  Forty- 
Four  Plates.  Royal  4to.  63s. ; India  Proofs,  51.  .5s. 

[Early  in  December. 

XIII. 

Mrs.  JAMESON’S  SACRED  and  LEGEN- 

DARY  ART.  New  Edition  ; with  IG  Etchings  by  the  Author, 
and  many  Woodcuts.  Square  crown  8vo.  28s. 

XIV. 

ALABIC  A.  WATTS’S  POETRY  and 

PAINTING,  LYRICS  of  the  HEART  ; and  OTHER  POEMS. 
With  41  Steel  Plates.  Square  crown  8vo.  31s.  ^d.  ; morocco,  by 
Hayday,  45s. ; Proof  impressions,  63s.  £On  Friday  ne.\t. 

XV. 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY’S  POETICAL 

WORKS.  New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume  ; with  Por- 
trait and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. ; morocco,  21s. 

XVI. 

SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY.  By  “The 

SPECTATOR.”  With  Notes,  &c.,  by  W,  H.  Wills;  and 
Twelve  fine  Woodcuts  from  designs  by  Frederick.  Tayler. 
Crown  8vo.  15s. ; morocco,  by  Hayday,  27s. 

XVII. 

VILLA  VEROCCHIO ; or,  the  YOUTH  of 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI:  a Tale.  By  the  late  Diana  Louisa 
Macdonald.  Fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

XVIII. 

The  HUNTING  FIELD.  By  Harry  Hie- 

OVER,  With  Two  Plates,  “ The  Right  Sort,”  and  “ The  Wrong 
Sort.”  Fcap.  8vo.  5s. 

XIX. 

Gleig’s  School  Series. 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  HISTORY— ENGLAND. 

Complete  in  Two  Parts,  Forming  the  first  Work  of  a New 
School  Series,  edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleiu,  M.A,  18mo.  in 
Two  Parts,  price  Is.  each. 

These  little  books  are  not  only  good  in  themselves,  but  pro- 
mise a whole  crop  of  goodness  in  educational  iiterat  ire. . . . The 

present  History  of  England  is  a sample,  and  a very  good  one, 

clear,  comprehensive,  and  conveying  knowledge.” — Spectator. 

***  The  Prospectus  may  be  had  on  application  to  Messrs. 

I Longman  and  Co.,  and  of  all  Booksellers. 


LONDON: 

LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  AND  LONGMANS. 
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Committee  for  the  Repair  of  the 

TOMB  OF  GEOFFREY  CHAUCER. 

JOHN  BRUCE,  Esq.,  Tieas.  S.A. 

J.  PAYNE  COLLIER,  Esq.,  V.P.S.A. 

PETER  CUNNINGHAM,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

WILLIAM  RICHARD  DRAKE,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

THOMAS  W.  KING,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

SIR  FREDERICK  MADDEN,  K.H. 

JOHN  GOUGH  NICHOLS,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

HENRY  SHAW,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

SAMUEL  SHEPHERI),  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

WILLIAM  J.  THOMS,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

The  Tomb  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  in  Westminster  Abbey  is  fast 
mouldering  into  irretrievable  decay.  A sum  of  One  Hundred 
Pounds  will  effect  a perfect  repair.  The  Committee  have  not 
thought  it  right  to  fix  any  limit  to  the  subscription ; they  them- 
selves, have  opened  the  list  with  a contribution  from  each  of  them 
of  Five  Shillings  ; but  they  will  be  ready  to  receive  any  amount, 
more  or  less,  which  those  who  value  poetry  and  honour  Chaucer 
may  be  kind  enough  to  remit  to  them. 

Subscriptions  have  been  received  from  the  Earls  of  Carlisle, 
Ellesmere,  and  Shaftesbury,  Viscounts  Strangford  and  Mahon, 
Pres.  Soc.  Antiq.,  The  Lords  Braybrooke  and  Londesborough, 
and  many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

Subscriptions  are  -received  by  all  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  at  the  Union  Bank,  Pall  Mall  East.  Post-olfice  orders 
may  be  made  payable  at  the  Charing  Cross  Office,  to  William 
Richard  Drake,  Esq.;  the  Treasurer.  46.  Parliament  Street,  or 
William  J.  Thoms,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.,  25.  Holy-Well  Street,  Mill- 
bank. 


Published  this  day, 

KTC’IGKT’S  PXCT01£iaii  SHAKSPSHS, 
IffATZON-AX.  EBITXOXJ. 

Published  in  Fortnightly  Parts,  price  Is.  each. 

And  Monthly  Sections,  price  2s.  6rf.  each. 

Part  IV.,  containing  King  John,”  and 
Section  II.,  containing  “ Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,”  and  “ King 
John,”  with  a portion  of  the  ” Biography  ” and  the  “ Studies.” 
LONDON:  CHARLES  KNIGHT,  90.  FLEET  STREET, 
And  sold  by  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country ; on  applica- 
tion to  whom  may  be  obtained  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
the  Publications  issued  by  Charles  Kmght. 


Periodicals  for  December. 


p 


ENNY  MAPS.  — Part  5.  Containinn;  Four 

Maps  in  a Wrapper.  Price  4^rf.  plain,  or  coloured. 


THE  DALTONS  ; or,  Tukee  Roads  in  Life. 

By  Charles  Lever.  No.  8.  Price  Is.  Illustrated  by  Phiz. 


Epistolh-:  obscurorum  virorum 

alia  que  Aevi  X^'L  monimenta  rarissima.  Edited  by 
E.  Miinch  (the  best  edition,  published  at  10s.  Gd.),  offered  at  5s., 
or  6s.  free  bv  post. 

GRAFF’S  ALTHOCIIDEUTSCHER 

SPRACTISCH.\TZ,  Wdrterbuch  der  Althochdeutschen  Rprache 
mit  Index  von  Massraann,  7 vols.  4to.  (published  at  7/.)  offered  at 
3/.  3s.  carriage  free. 

A small  number  of  copies  of  the  above  valuable  works  are 
offered  at  the  above  prices  by 

Williams  and  Nougate,  14.  Henrietla  Slreet,  Covent  Garden. 


Just  completed  and  ready  for  delivery. 

Gothic  ornaments.  By  j.  k.  Coleing, 

Architect,  in  2 vols.  royal  4lo.,  price‘7/.  10s.  in  appropriate 
cloth  binding,  containing  209  Plates,  nearly  Fifty  of  which  illus- 
trate the  existing  finely  painted  and|gilt  decoration  of  theCathedrals 
and  Churclies  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  work  may  be  also  bad  in 
numbers,  price  3s.,  or  in  parts,  together  or  separately.  Parts  1, 
2,  3,  5,  6,  ai  d 7,  at  1/.  Is.  each  ; part  4,  at  lOs.  and  part  8,  at  l‘2s. 

‘“The  Gothic  Ornaments  ’ constitutes  a gorgeous  work,  illus- 
trated by  gold  and  colour,  giving  correct  ideas  of  the  magnid- 
cence  of  the  original  examples  of  w'hicb  the  unilluminated  works 
afford  but  a scanty  conception.*” — Civil  Engineer  and  Architects' 
Journal^  Aug.  1349. 

George  Bell,  186.  Fleet  Street. 


Just  Published,  price  1/.  16s.  Vols.  I and  II.  illustrated  with  many 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Copper, 

tf^HE  church  of  our  FATHERS;  or, 

H_  i't.  Osmond’s  Rite  for  the  Church  of  Salisbury.  From  a 
Manuscript  in  tlie  Library  of  that  Cathedral.  Printed  for  the 
first  time,  and  elucidated  with  Dissertations  on  the  belief  and 
Ritual  of  the  Church  in  England,  before  and  after  the  coming 
of  the  Normans.  By  Daniel  Rock,  D.D.,  and  Canon  of  the 
English  Chapter.  Vol.  III.  at  Press. 

Also,  price  3s.  6rf.,  in  Octavo. 

DID  THE  EARLY  CHURCH  IH  IRE- 
LAND ACKNOWLEDGE  THE  POPE’S  SUPREMACY? 
Answered  in  a Letter  to  Lord  John  Manners,  from  Daniel 
Rock,  D.D. 

London  : C.  Dolman,  61.  New  Bond  Street. 


Just  Published,  price  Half-a-Crown, 

JUNIUS  AND  HIS  WORKS  COMPARED 

with  the  Character  and  "Writings  of  Philip  Dormer  Stan- 
hope, Earl  of  Chesterfield.  By  William  Cramp,  Author  of 
“ The  Philosophy  of  Language.” 

London  : Hope  & Co.,  Publishers,  16.  Great  Marlborough  Street^ 


TO  GENTLEMEN  ABOUT  TO  PUBLISH. 

Hope  and  Co.,  Publishers.,  16.  Great  Marl- 

borough|Street,  London,  undertake  the  PRINTING  and 
PUBLISHING  of  BOOKS  and  PAMPHLETS  greatly  under 
the  usual  charges.  The  works  are  got  up  in  the  best  style,  and 
tastefully  and  economically  bound.  Every  attention  is  also  paid 
to  the  publishing  department.  A specimen  pamphlet  of  book- 
work,  with  prices,  a complete  Author’s  Guide,  sent  post  free 
for  4(/. 


THE  BARONIAL  HALLS.  No.  IX.  Price 

25.  Gd.  Re-issue  in  super-rcyal  4to. 

THE  JOURNAL  of  DESIGN  and  MANU- 

FACTURES.  No.  22.  Price  Is.  With  numerous  Fabric  Pat- 
terns and  Illustrations. 

WORKS  OF  SIR  E.  BULWER  LYTTON, 

Bart.  Cheap  Edition.  Part  41.  Price  7^?. 

BECK’S  FLORIST  AND  GARDEN  MIS- 

CELLANY.  No.  24.  Price  Is.  With  a coloured  Illustration 
and  Woodcuts. 

NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE.  No.  360. 

Price  3s.  Gd.  Edited  by  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth,  Esq. 

AINSWORTH’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  107. 

Price  2s.  6rf. 

London  : Chapman  and  Hall,  186.  Strand. 


Gentlemen  will  save  nearly  one  half  by  employing  Hope  and  Co. 


OURNAL  FRANCAIS,  public  a Londres. 

— Le  COURRIER  del’EUROPE,  fonde  en  1840,  paraissant 
le  Samedi,  donne  dans  thaque  numero  les  nouvelles  de  la  semaine, 
les  meilleurs  articles  de  tons  les  journaux  de  Paris,  la  Semaine 
Dramatique  par  Th.  Gautier  ou  J.  Janin,  la  Revue  de  Paris  par 
Pierre  Dryand,  et  reproduit  en  entier  les  romans,  nouvelles,  etc., 
en  vogue  par  les  premiers  ecrivains  de  France.  Prix  Gd.  \ 
London  : Joseph  Thomas,  1.  Finch  Lane. 


Nearly  ready,  price,  neatly  bound  in  Cloth  3s. ; With  gilt  edges 
iu  Roan  Tuck,  as  Pocket-Book  5s.  ; with  gilt  edges,  in  Morocco 
Tuck,  as  Pocket-Book  6s.  Gd. 

WHITAKER’S  CLERGYMAN’S  DIARY 

and  ECCLESIASTICAL  CALENDAR,  for  the  Year  of 
our  Lord  1851,  containing  an  Almanack  and  Diary,  with  a variety 
of  Information  useful  to  the  Clergy,  compiled  from  the  best 
Sources. 

John  Henry  Parker,  Oxford  and  London. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OP 


W.  PICKEBING, 


177.  PICCADILLY. 


DR.  RICHARDSON’S  DICTIONARY  of  the 

ENGLISH  Language  ; combining  Explanation  with 
Etymology,  and  Illustrated  by  Quotations  from  the  best 
Authorities.  The  Words,  with  those  of  the  same  Family  in 
German,  Dutch,  and  Swedish,  or  in  Italian,  French,  and 
Spanish,  are  traced  to  their  Origin.  The  Explanations  are 
deduced  from  the  Primitive  Meaning  through  their  various 
usages.  The  Quotations  are  arranged  Chronologically  from 
the  earliest  Period  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  Century, 
2 vols.  4to.,  reduced  to  4/. 

Abridged  in  One  thick  volume  octavo,  Third  Edition,  reduced 
to  155. 

A NEW  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE  ; to  which  is  affixed  a Grammatical  and  Etymo- 
logical Examination,  adapted  to  the  Dictionary. 

EARLY  ENGLISH  POETRY.  Edited  by 

Thomas  Wright.  Printed  in  the  Black  Letter.  4 vois.  16mo. 
half-bound  morocco,  \l. 

Containing — I.  The  Tnrnament  of  Tottenham.  The  Feest,  a 

Sequel  to  the  same  Poem H.  The  Nuthrowne  Mail — The 

Tale  of  the  Basin,  and  that  of  the  Frere  and  the  Boy,  two 
early  Ballads  of  Magic.— IV.  Songs  and  Carols  from  a MS.  in 
the  British  Museum. 

CHAUCER’S  CANTERBURY  TALES,  with 

an  Essay  on  his  Language  and  Versification,  an  Introductory 
Discourse,  and  Glossary,  by  Thomas  Tyrwhitt.  5 vois. 
crown  8vo.  with  a Portrait,  and  an  Engraving  of  the  celebrated 
Pilgrimage,  by  Stothaud,  '21.  125.  6c?. 

CHAUCER’S  ROMAUNT  of  the  ROSE, 

TROILUS  and  CRESEIDE,  &c.,  with  Life  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas.  3 vois.  crown  8vo.  1/.  Il5.  6rf. 

A Supplement  to  Tyrwhitt’s  Edition  of  Chaucer,  which 
completes  the  Poetical  Works. 

EARLY  ENGLISH  DRAMATISTS,  Edited 

by.  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  uniformly  printed  in  crown  8vo. 
viz. : — 

GREENE,  2 vois.  2\s.  PEELE,  3 vois.  U.  Us.Gd.  KIT 
MARLOWE,  3 vois.  1/.  II5.  6cf.  The  third  vol.  of  PEELE 
may  be  had  separately,  price  IO5.  6rf. 

HESPERIDES,  or  the  Works  both  Humane  and 

Divine  of  ROBERT  HERRICK,  Esq.,  2 vois.  fcp.  8vo.  with 
Portrait,  125. 

PIERS  PLOUGHMAN’S  VISION  AND 

CREDE,  newly  imprinted  from  a MS.  in  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  edited  with  Notes  and  a Glossary,  by  Thomas 
Wright,  Esq.,  2 vois.  fcp.  8vo.  11.  I5. 

THE  POEMS  OF  BEOWULF,  an  English 

Translation,  with  a copious  Glossary,  by  John  M.  Kemble, 
Esq.  Fcp.  8vo.  155. 


BEOWULF,  an  Epic  Poem,  translated  from  the 

Anglo-Saxon  into  English  Verse,  by  A.  Diedbich  Wacrer- 
barth,  A.B.  Fcp.  8vo.  IO5.  6d. 

THE  POETICAL  ROMANCES  of  TRISTAN, 

in  French,  in  Anglo-Norman,  and  in  Greek.  Composed  in  the 
Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries.  Edited  bv  Francisque 
Michel.  2 vois.  fcp.  8vo.  1/.  IO5. 

CHARLEMAGNE’S  TRAVELS  TO  Con- 
stantinople and  JERUSALEM:  a Norman-French 
Poem  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  now  first  printed  from  uhe 
original  MS.  in  the  British  Museum.  Edited  by  F.  Michel. 
Fcp.  8vo.  IO5.  6d. 

CONQUEST  OF  IRELAND  ; an  Early  Anglo- 

Norman  Metrical  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Ireland,  from  a 
MS.  at  Lambeth.  Edited  by  Francisque  Michel.  Fcp,  8vo. 
105.  6d. 

MASTER  WACE  HIS  CHRONICLE  of  the 

NORMAN  CONQUEST,  from  the  ROMAN  DE  ROU, 
by  Edgar  Taylor,  F.A.S.,  with  wood  cuts,  8vo.  1/.  85.  The 
Plates  separately,  coloured  after  the  originals,  8vo.  1/.  I5. 

ANCIENT  FRAGMENTS  of  the  Phcenioian, 

Chaldean,  Egyptian,  and  other  Writers,  Greek  and  English, 
with  an  Introductory  Dissertation,  by  Isaac  Preston  Cory. 
8vo.,  Second  Edition,  U.  I5. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SIR  PHILIP 

SIDNEY  and  HUBERT  LANGUET,  now  first  coilerted 
and  trenslated  from  the  Latin.  With  Notes  and  an  Introduc- 
tion, by  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Pears,  M..-^.,  Fellow  of  C.C.C.  Oxford. 
8vo.  IO5.  6d. 

A MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  HISTORIANS, 

comprising  an  Account  of  the  Monkish  Writers,  Early  Chroni- 
clers, and  the  Collections  in  which  they  are  printed,  with  the 
Period  of  each  History,  and  when  the  Writer  flourished  By 
Wm.  D.  Macray,  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  8vo.  9s. 

CRITICK  OF  PURE  REASON,  translated 

from  the  Original  of  Immanuel  Kant,  with  Notes  and  Ex- 
planation of  Terms,  by  Francis  Haywood.  Second  Edition, 
8vo.  I8s. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  KANT’S  CRITICK  OF 

PURE  REASON.  By  the  Translator  of  that  Work.  8vo.  6s. 

A GUIDE  to  the  STUDY  of  HERALDRY, 

by  J.  A.  Montagu,  Esq,,  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  In 
4to.,  with  numerous  wood-cuts,  18s. 

A DISPLAY  of  HERALDRY,  by  William 

Newton.  Numerous  Woodcuts,  8vo.  14s.  2 


Printed  bv  Thomas  Clark  Shaw,  of  No.  8.  New  Street  Square,  at  No.  5.  New  Street  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St. Bride 
in  the  City  of  London  ; and  published  by  George  Bell,  of  No.  186.  Fleet  Street,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Dunstan  in 
the  West,  in  the  City  of  London,  Publisher,  at  No.  186.  Fleet  Street  aforesaid.  — Saturday,  November  30.  1830. 
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I’URTHEE  XOTES  ON  THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


The  following  remarks  are  supplementary  to  a 
note  on  the  hippopotamus  iuVol.  ii,  p.  35.  In 
that  note  the  exhibition  of  the  hippopotamus  at 
the  Roman,  games  is  not  traced  lower  than  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Commodus.  Helagabalus, 
however,  218-22  a.d.,  had  hippopotami  among  the 
various  rare  animals  which  he  displayed  in  public 
as  a part  of  his  state.  (Lainprid.  c.  28  ) A hippo- 
potamus was  likewise  in  the  vast  collection  of 
animals  which  were  prepared  for  the  Persian 
triumph  of  Gordian  III.,  but  were  exhibited  at 
the  secular  games  celebrated  by  the  Emperor 
Philip  in  the  1000th  year  of  Rome,  248  a.d. 


Calpurnius  is  generally  referred  to  the  time  of 
Cams  and  Numerian,  about  283  a.d.;  but  his 
date  is  not  determined  by  any  satisfactory  proof; 
(See  Dr.  Smith’s  Diet,  of  Ancient  Biog.  and  Myth. 
in  V.)  ' 

There  is  no  trace  of  a live  hippopotamus  having 
been  brought  to  Europe  between  the  time  specified 
in  the  last  of  these  testimonies  and  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  When  Belon  visited  Con- 
stantinople, he  saw  there  a living  hippopotamus, 
which  had  been  brought  from  the  Nile  : 

“ L’animal  que  j’ai  veu  vivant  d Constantinople  (he 
says),  apporte  du  Nil,  convenoit  en  toutes  marques 
avec  ceulx  qu’on  voit  gravez  en  diverses  medales  des 
Einpereurs.” — Observations,  liv.  ii.  c.  3-2.  fol.  103.  b. 
ed,  ] 564. 

Belon  returned  to  Paris  from  the  Levant  in  the 
year  1550.  In  his  work  on  fishes,  p.  1 7.,  he  speaks 
of  another  Frenchman,  lately  returned  from  Con- 
stantinople, who  had  seen  the  same  animal.  (See 
Schneider  on  Artedi  Synonym.  Pi.iciiim,  p.  267.) 
P.  Gillius  likewise,  who  visited  Constantinople  in 
1550,  saw  there  the  same  hippopotamus,  as  he 
states  in  his  description  of  the  elephant,  Hamburg, 
114.  (Schn  eider,  75.  p.  316.) 

Y our  correspondent,  Mb.  C.  S.  Jackson  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  277.)  controverts  the  ojiinion  expressed  in  my 
foi'iner  note,  that  none  of  the  Greek  wi-iters  had 
seen  alive  liippopotamus.  He  thinks  that  “ Hero- 
dotus’s way  of  speaking  would  seem  to  show  tb.at 
he  was  describing  from  his  own  observation  ; ” and 
he  infei’S  that  the  animal  was  found  at  that  time  as 
far  north  as  the  Delta,  from  the  fact,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  of  its  being  held  sacred  in  the  noine 
of  Papremis.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  does  not 
follow  that,  because  the  hippopotamus  was  held 
sacred  in  the  Papremitic  nome,  it  was  found  in  the 
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Nile  as  low  as  that  district.  In  the  next  place, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  words  of  Plerodotus  to  in- 
dicate that  he  had  seen  the  object  of  his  descrip- 
tion. (ii.  71.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  substance 
of  his  description  tends  strongly  to  the  inference 
that  he  had  not  seen  the  animal.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  any  eye-witness  could  have  de- 
scribed a hippopotamus  as  having  the  hoofs  of  an 
ox,  with  the  mane  and  tail  of  a horse.  His  infor- 
mation as  to  javelins  being  made  of  its  skin  was 
doubtless  correct,  and  he  may  perhaps  have  seen 
some  of  these  weapons.  Cuvier  conjectures  that 
the  original  author  of  the  description  in  Herodotus 
had  seen  only  the  teeth  and  some  part  of  the  skin 
of  the  real  hippopotamus  ; but  that  the  other  par- 
ticulars were  taken  from  a figure  or  description  of 
the  gnu.  {Trad,  de  Pline,  tom.  vi.  p.444.)  This 
supposition  is  improbable,  for  the  gnu  is  an  animal 
of  Southern  Africa,  and  was  doubtless  unknown  to 
the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  More- 
over, Cuvier  is  in  error  as  to  the  statement  of 
Herodotus  respecting  the  animal's  size  : he  says 
that  the  animal  is  equal  in  size,  not  to  an  ass,  but 
to  the  largest  ox.  The  statement  as  to  the  ass  is 
to  be  found  in  Arist.  Hist.  An.,  ii.  7.  Cuvier’s 
note  is  hastily  written  ; for  he  says  that  Diodorus 
describes  the  hippopotamus  as  equalling  the 
strongest  bulls,  — a statement  not  to  be  found  in 
Diodorus,  (i.  35.)  His  judgment,  however,  is 
clear,  as  to  the  yjoint  that  none  of  the  ancient 
naturalists  described  the  hippopotamus  from 
autopsy.  The  writer  of  the  accurate  history  of 
the  hippopotamus  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  xii. 
p.  247.,  likewise  takes  the  same  view.  If  Achilles 
Tatius  is  correct  in  stating  that  “ the  horse  of  the 
Nile”  was  the  native  Egyptian  name  of  the  animal, 
it  is  probable  that  the  resemblance  to  the  horse, 
indicated  in  the  description  of  Herodotus,  was 
supplied  by  the  imagination  of  some  informant. 

In  the  mosaic  of  Palestrina  (see  Barthelemy  in 
Mem.  de  V Acad,  des  Inscript,  tom.  xxx.  p.  503.), 
the  hippopotamus  appears  three  times  in  the  lower 
p.art  of  the  composition,  at  the  left-hand  corner. 
Two  entire  figures  are  represented,  and  one  head 
of  an  animal  sinking  into  the  river.  Men  in  a 
boat  are  throwing  darts  at  them,  some  of  which 
are  sticking  in  their  backs.  (See  Ib.  p.  521.) 
Diodorus  (i.  35.)  describes  the  hippopotamus  as 
being  harpooned,  and  caught  in  a manner  similar 
to  the  whale.  Barthelemy  pi’operly  rejects  the  sup- 
position that  the  mosaic  of  Palestrina  is  the  one 
alluded  to  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxvi.  64.)  as 
having  been  constructed  by  Sylla.  He  places  it 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  supposes  it  to  repre- 
sent a district  of  Upper  Egypt,  with  which  the 
introduction  of  the  hippopotamus  well  accords. 
The  true  form  of  the  hippopotamus  was  unknown 
in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Sylla. 

Tlie  word  iViroTrdrnjuos,  as  used  by  the  Latin 
riters,  instead  of  IWiros  irordtuos,  occurs  in  Lucian 


(RJiet.  Prcecept.,  c.  6.).  The  author  of  the  Cyne- 
getica,  who  addresses  his  poem  to  the  Emperor 
Caracalla,  describes  the  hippopotamus  under  the 
name  of  hmiypos,  “ the  wild  horse,”  compounded 
like  ovcxypos  (iii.  251-61.).  In  this  passage  the  old 
error  as  to  the  cloven  hoofs  and  the  mane  is  re- 
peated. It  is  added  that  the  animal  will  not 
endure  cajDtivity ; but  if  any  one  is  snared  by 
means  of  ropes,  he  refuses  to  eat  or  drink.  That 
this  latter  statement  is  fabulous,  is  proved  by  the 
hippopotamus  taken  alive  to  Constantinople,  and 
by  the  very  tame  animal  now  in  the  Zoological 
Garden. 

The  fable  about  the  hippopotamus  destroying 
its  father  and  violating  its  mother,  cited  before 
from  Damascius,  is  to  be  found  in  Plutarch,  De 
Solert.  Anirn.,  c.  4.  Pausan.  (viii.  46.  § 4.)  men- 
tions a Greek  statue,  in  which  the  face  was  made 
of  the  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus  instead  of  ivory. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  young  hippopo- 
tamus in  the  Zoological  Garden,  by  Professor 
Owen,  may  be  seen  in  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of 
Natural  History  for  June  last.  L. 


PARALLEL  PASSAGES  : COLERIDGE,  HOOKER, 

BUTLER. 

I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  following 
parallels  pointed  out. 

Coleridge.  The  Nightingale.  A conversation 
poem ; 

“ The  nightingale  — 

‘ Most  musical,  most  melancholy  ’ bird  ! 

A melancholy  bird  ! Oh  ! idle  thought  1 

In  nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy.' 

But  some  night- wandering  man  whose  heart  was 
pierced 

With  the  remembrance  of  a grievous  wrong, 
he,  and  such  as  he, 

First  named  these  notes  a melancholy  strain.” 

Plato  Phasdo,  § 77.  (p.  85.,  Steph.)  : | 

“ Men,  because  they  fear  death  themselves,  slander 
the  swans,  and  say  that  they  sing  from  pain  lamenting  ■ 
their  death,  and  do  not  consider  that  no  bird  sings  i 
when  hungry,  or  cold,  or  suffering  any  other  pain  ; no, 
not  even  the  nightingale,  and  the  swallow,  and  the  | 
hoopoe,  which  you  know  are  said  to  sing  for  grief,”  &c.  j 

Hooker,  E.  P.  I.  c.  5.  § 2. : 

“ All  things  therefore  coveting  as  much  as  may  be 
to  be  like  unto  God  in  being  ever,  that  which  cannot 
hereunto  attain  personally  doth  seek  to  continue  itself 
another  way,  that  is,  by  offspring  and  propagation.” 

Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  II.  23.  § 138.  (p.  181.  Sylb.) 

Sir  J.  Davies.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  sect  7. ; 

“ And  though  the  soul  could  cast  spiritu.al  seed, 

Yet  would  she  not,  because  she  never  dies ; 

For  mortal  things  desire  their  like  to  breed, 

That  so  they  may  their  kind  immortalise.” 
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I , Plato  Sympos.  §32.  05.207.  D.  Stepli.)  : 

I j “ Mortal  natures  seek  to  attain,  so  far  as  they  can, 
I I to  immortality  ; but  they  can  attain  to  it  by  tliis  gene- 
||  ration  only;  for  tlius  they  ever  leave  a new  behind 
I ; them  to  supply  the  place  of  the  old.”  Compare  § .31. 

I “ Generation  immortalises  the  mortal,  so  far  as  it 
i : can  be  immortalised.” — Plato  Leg.  iv.  (p.  721.  G.),  vi. 

I j § 17.  (p.  773.  E.)  ; Ocell.  Lucan,  iv.  §2. 


I Butler,  Serm.  I.  on  Human  Nature  (p.  12.  0.x- 
I ford,  1844)  : 

i “ Which  [external  goods],  according  to  a very 
I ancient  observation,  the  most  abandoned  would  choose 
I to  obtain  by  iiinocent  means,  if  they  were  as  easy,  and 
i as  effectual  to  their  end.” 

I Dr.  'U’liewell  has  not,  I think,  in  his  edition, 
I pointed  out  the  passage  alluded  to,  Cic.  de  Fin.  III., 
I c.  11.  §36.  : 

“ Quis  est  enim,  aut  quis  unquam  fuit  ant  avaritia 
tarn  ardenti,  aut  tain  effrenatis  cupiditatihus,  ut  eamdem 
illam  rem,  quam  adipisci  scelere  quovis  velit,  non 
multis  partibus  nialit  ad  sese,  etiam  omni  impunitate 
proposita,  sine  facinore,  quam  illo  modo  pervenire?  ” 

J.  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Marlborough  College. 


SHAKSPEARE  AND  THE  OLD  ENGLISH  ACTORS  IN 
GERMANY. 

My  studies  on  the  first  appearance  of  Shak- 
speare  on  the  German  stage,  by  means  of  the  so- 
called  “ English  Comedians  ” who  from  the  end  of 
the  si.xteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  visited  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  led 
me  to  the  following  passage  of  a Dutch  author: 

I “ In  the  Voyages  of  Vincent  le  Blanc  through 

I England,  I met  with  a description  of  the  representa- 
tion of  a most  absurd  tragedy,  which  I recognised  to 

! be  the  Titus  Andronicus  of  Shakspeare.” 

■ I have  examined  the  Voyages  of  Vincentle  Blanc 
, I without  having  been  able  to  discover  the  passage 
'j  alluded  to;  and  as  the  Dutch  author  says  that 
j I some  time  had  elapsed  between  his  first  reading 

I I those  Voyages  and  the  composition  of  his  treatise, 

I j and  as  he  seems  to  quote  only  from  memory,  I 
! ; am  led  to  believe  his  having  confounded  Vincent 

I I le  Blanc  with  some  other  traveller  of  the  same 
i period. 

I Undoubtedly  one  of  your  numerous  readers  can 
, furnish  me  with  the  title  of  the  work  in  which  such 
■ a description  occurs,  or  with  the  name  of  some 
I other  foreign  traveller  who  may  have  visited 
England  at  the  ])eriod  alluded  to,  and  in  whose 
I works  I may  find  the  description  mentioned  above. 
I Albert  Cohn. 

I Berlin,  Nov.  19.  1850. 


TEN  children  at  A BIRTH. 

The  following  circumstance,  although  perhaps 
hardly  coming  within  the  ordinary  scope  of  the 


“ Notes  and  Queries,”  appears  to  me  too  curious 
to  allow  a slight  doubt  to  prevent  the  attempt  to 
])lace  it  on  iiermanent  and  accessible  record. 
Chancing,  the  other  day,  to  overhear  an  ancient 
gossip  say  that  there  was  living  in  her  neighbour- 
hood a woman  who  was  one  of  ten  children  born  at 
the  same  time,  I laughed  at  her  for  her  credulity, 
— as  well  I might!  As,  however,  she  mentioned  a 
name  and  place  where  I might  satisfy  myself,  I 
called  the  next  day  at  a small  greengrocer's  shop 
in  this  town,  the  mistress  of  which,  a good-looking, 
respectable  woman,  aged  seventy,  at  once  assured 
me  that  her  mother,  whose  name  was  Birch,  and 
came  from  Derby,  had  been  delivered  of  ten 
cliildren ; my  informant  having  been  the  only  one 
that  lived,  “ the  other  nine,”  she  added,  “ heing  in 
bottle  in  the  Museum  in  London  ! ” On  mentioning 
the  matter  to  a respectable  professional  gentleman 
of  this  place,  he  said  “he  had  a recollection  of  the 
e.xistence  of  a glass  jar,  which  was  alleged  to  con- 
tain some  such  preparation,  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  as  mentioned  when  he 
was  a pupil  in  London.  Of  the  question,  or  the 
fact,  of  so  marvellous  a gestation  and  survivorship 
in  the  history  of  human  nature  should  strike  the 
editor  of  “Notes  and  Queries”  as  forcibly  as 
his  correspondent,  the  former,  should  he  pulilish 
this  article,  may  perhaps  be  kind  enough  to  accom- 
pany it  with  the  result  of  at  least  an  inquiry,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  does  contain  anything  like  corrobora- 
tive evidence  of  so  strange,  and,  if  true,  surely  so 
unprecedented  a phenomenon.  N.  D. 

[We  are  enabled  by  the  courtesy  of  Professor  Owen 
to  state  that  there  exists  no  corroboration  of  this  re- 
markable statement  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  The  largest  number  at  a birth,  of  which 
any  authentic  record  appears,  is  five,  and  the  Museum 
contains,  in  case  No.  3681,  five  children,  of  about  five 
months,  all  females,  which  were  born  at  the  same 
time.  Three  were  still-born,  two  were  born  alive,  and 
survived  their  birth  but  a short  time.  The  mother, 
Marg.aret  Waddington,  aged  twenty-one,  was  a poor 
woman  of  the  township  of  Lower  Darling,  near  Black- 
burn in  Lancashire.  This  remarkable  birth  took  place 
on  the  24th  April,  1786,  and  was  the  subject  of  a com- 
munication to  the  Royal  Society,  which  contained  also 
the  result  of  an  investigation  into  similar  cases  which 
could  be  well  authenticated,  and  which  may  be  seen  in 
a note  in  the  admirable  Catalogue  of  the  College 
Museum,  vol.  v.  pp.  177 — 185.  As  the  remarkable 

birth  described  by  our  correspondent  N.  D.  took  place 
five  years  previously  to  these  inquiries,  and  is  not  men- 
tioned, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  his  inform- 
ant must  be  labouring  under  some  great  mistake.  If 
such  a birth  took  place,  it  is  probable  that  the  parish 
register  will  contain  some  record  of  the  fact.  Our 
correspondent  will,  perhaps,  take  the  trouble  to  make 
some  further  investigations,  so  as  to  trace  the  source  of 
the  error,  for  error  there  must  be,  in  the  statement  of 
his  informant.] 
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GEOKGE  HEEBEKT  AND  BEMEETON  CHUECH. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents are  taking  an  interest  in  the  “ worthy, 
lowly,  and  lovely”  (as  Isaac  Walton  called  him) 
Mr.  George  Herbert  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  103.  414.).  It 
may  tend  to  increase  that  interest,  if  I send  you 
a note  I made  a few  years  ago,  when  I visited 
Bemerton,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  officiating 
within  the  walls  of  that  celebrated  little  church. 
The  rector  kindly  showed  me  the  whole  Parsonage 
House ; the  parts  rebuilt  by  Herbert  were  trace- 
able ; but  the  inscription  set  up  by  him  on  that 
occasion  is  not  there,  nor  had  it  been  found,  viz. : 

“to  MV  SUCCESSOR. 

“If  thou  chance  for  to  find, 

A new  house  to  thy  mind. 

And  built  without  thy  cost ; 

Be  good  to  the  poor. 

As  God  gives  the  store. 

And  then  my  labour’s  not  lost.” 

It  may  truly  be  said  to  stand  near  the  chapel 
(as  his  biographer  calls  it),  being  distant  only  the 
width  of  the  road,  thirty-four  feet,  which  in  Her- 
bert’s time  was  forty  feet,  as  the  building  shows. 
On  the  south  is  a grass-plat  sloping  down  to  the 
river,  whence  is  a beautiful  view  of  Sarum  Cathe- 
dral in  the  distance.  A very  aged  fig-tree  grows 
against  the  end  of  the  house,  and  a medlar  in  the 
garden,  both,  traditionally,  planted  by  Herbert. 

The  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  church  is 
forty-five  feet  by  eighteen.  The  south  and  west 
windows  are  of  the  date  called  Decorated,  say 
1 300.  They  are  two-light  windows,  and  worthy  of 
imitation.  The  east  window  is  modern.  The 
walls  have  much  new  brickwork  and  brick  but- 
tresses, after  the  manner  recommended  in  certain 
Hints  to  Churchwardens,  Lond.  1825.  A little 
square  western  turret  contains  an  ancient  bell  of 
the  fourteenth  century  (diameter,  twenty-four 
inches),  the  daily  sound  of  which  used  to  charm 
the  ploughmen  from  their  work,  that  they  “ might 
offer  their  devotions  to  God  with  him.” 

“ Note,  it  was  a saying  of  his  ‘ That  his  time  spent 
in  player  and  cathedral  music  elevated  his  soul,  and 
was  his  heaven  upon  earth.’  ” — Walton. 

The  doorway  is  Jacobean,  as  is  the  chest  or 
parish  coffer,  and  also  the  pulpit  canopy  ; the  old 
sittings  had  long  been  removed.  The  font  is  cir- 
cular, of  early  English  date,  lined  with  lead,  seven- 
teen inches  diameter,  by  ten  inches  deep.  The 
walls  were  (1841)  very  dilapidated. 

It  cannot  but  be  a surprise  to  every  admirer  of 
George  Herbert  and  to  all  visitors  to  this  highly  fa- 
voured spot,  to  find  no  monument  whatever  to  the 
memory  of  that  bright  example  of  an  English 
parish  priest.  This  fact  need  surely  only  to  be 
made  known  to  insure  ample  funds  for  rebuilding 
the  little  church,  and  “ beautifying  ” it  in  all 


things  as  Herbert  would  desire  (he  once  did  it 
“ at  his  own  cost  ” ),  retaining,  if  I may  be  al- 
lowed to  suggest,  the  decorated  windows,  with  the  : 
font  and  bell,  which,  from  my  Notes  and  Recol-  1 
lections,  seem  to  be  all  that  remains  of  what  he  j 
must  have  so  often  looked  upon  and  cherished.  | 

From  the  register  I was  permitted  to  extract  . 
this  entry : j 

“ Mr.  George  Herbert,  Esq.,  Parson,  of  Ffoughl-  ! 
ston  and  Bemerton,  was  buried  3 day  of  March,  1632.” 

The  locus  in  quo  is  by  this  still  left  doubtful. 
May  I,  in  conclusion,  add  a quotation  from  Isaac  | 
Walton : \ 

“ He  lived  and  died  like  a saint,  unspotted  from  the  ; 
world,  full  of  alms  deeds,  full  of  humility,  and  all  the  j 
examples  of  a virtuous  life.  ‘ I wish  (if  God  shall 
be  so  pleased)  that  1 may  be  so  happy  as  to  die  like 
him.’  ” 

H.  T.  Ellacombe. 
Cly.st  St.  George,  Nov.  25.  1850. 


iMinar 

Lord  Mayor's  Show  in  1701. — Among  the  varie- 
ties which  at  different  times  have  graced  the  pro- 
cession of  the  City  on  Lord  Mayor’s  day,  be  pleased 
to  take  the  following  from  the  Post-boy,  Oct.  30. 
to  Nov.  1.  1701  ; 

“ The  Maiden  Queen  who  rid  on  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
day  in  the  pageant,  in  imitation  of  the  Patroness  of  the 
Mercer’s  Company,  had  a fine  suit  of  cloaths  given  her, 
valued  at  ninety  guineas,  a present  of  fifty  guineas, 
four  guineas  for  a smock,  and  a guinea  for  a pair  of 


Sir  Thomas  Phillipps's  Manuscripts.  — Many 
inquiries  are  made  in  your  useful  publication  after 
books  and  authors,  which  may  easily  be  answered 
by  the  querist  referring  to  the  Catalogue  of  Sir 
Thomas  Phillipps’s  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Athenaum, 
or  the  Bodleian  Library.  T. 

Translation  from  Owen,  §'c. — I do  not  remem- 
ber seeing  in  a subsequent  number  of  “ Notes 
AND  Queries  ” any  version  of  Owen’s  epigram, 
quoted  by  De.  Maitland  in  No.  17.  I had  hoped 
liuFus  would  have  tried  his  hand  upon  it ; but  as 
he  has  not,  I send  you  a translation  by  an  old 
friend  of  the  Doctor’s,  which  has  at  least  the  merit 
of  being  a close  one,  and  catching,  perhaps,  not  a 
little  of  the  spirit  of  the  original. 

“ Owen  de  Lihro  suo. 

“ Oxoniae  salsus  (juvenis  turn)  more  vetusto 
Wiiitoniaeque  (puer  turn)  piperatus  cram. 

Si  quid  inest  nostro  piperisve  salisve  lihello, 
Oxoniense  sal  est,  Wintoniense  piper.” 
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“ Ou:en  on  his  Uooh. 

“ When  fresh  at  Oxon  I a salting  got ; 

At  Winton  I’d  been  pepper’d  piping  hot; 

If  aught  herein  you  find  tliat's  sharp  and  nice, 

’Tis  Oxon’s  seasoning,  and  Wiuton’s  spice.” 

I subjoin  also  an  ej)ita])h*  from  the  chapel  of 
Our  Ladye  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  translated  by 
the  same  hand. 

“ Eliziibetha  loquitur. 

“ Conjugis  effiglem  sculpsisti  in  marmore  conjux 
Sic  me  immortalem  te  statuisse  putas; 

Sed  Christus  fiierat  viventi  spesque  fidesque 
Sic  me  mortalem  non  sinit  esse  Deus.” 

“ Say,  didst  thou  think  within  this  sculptured  stone 
Thy  faithful  partner  should  immortal  be  ? 

Fix’d  was  her  faith  and  hope  on  Christ  alone. 

And  thus  God  gave  her  immortality.’’ 

F.  T.  J.  B. 

Deanery  of  Gloucester. 

Epigram  on  the  late  Bull. — Pray  preserve  the 
following  admirable  epigram,  written,  it  is  said,  by 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  the  uni- 
versity of  0.v.ford : — 

“ Cum  Sapiente  Pius  nostras  juravit  in  aras : 
Impins  heu  Sapiens,  desipiensque  Pius.” 

Thus  translated : 

“ The  wise  man  and  the  Pius  have  laid  us  under  bann ; 

Oh  Pious  man  unwise  1 oh  impious  Wise-man!” 

S.  M.  H. 

Bailie  Nicol  Jar  vie  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  421.). — When 
we  spoke  recently  of  Charles  Mackay,  the  inimitable 
Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  of  one  of  the  Terryfications 
(though  not  by  Terry)  of  Scott’s  Bob  Boy  having 
made  a formal  affidavit  that  he  was  a real  “Edin- 
burgh Gutter  Bluid,”  we  suspect  some  of  our 
readers  themselves  suspected  a joke.  The  affidavit 
itself  has,  however,  been  printed  in  t\ie  Athenmim, 
accompanied  by  an  amusing  commentary,  in  which 
the  document  is  justly  pronounced  “ a very  curious 
one.”  Here  it  is  : 

“ At  Edinburgh,  the  Fourteenth  day  of  November, 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

“ In  presence  of  John  Stoddart,  Esq.,  one  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  City  of  Edin- 
burgh, appeared  Charles  Mackay,  lately  Theatre  Royal, 
residing  at  number  eleven  Drummond  Street,  Edin- 
burgh ; who  being  solemnly  sworn  and  examined  de- 
pones, that  he  is  a native  of  Edinburgh,  having  been 
born  in  one  of  the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  High 
Street  of  said  city,  in  the  month  of  October  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven  That  the 
deponent  left  Edinburgh  for  Glasgow  when  only  about 
nine  years  of  age,  where  he  .sojourned  for  five  years; 
thence  he  became  a wanderer  in  many  lands,  and 

* On  Elizabeth  Williams,  youngest  daughter  of 
Miles  (Smith),  and  wife  of  John  Williams,  Esq.,  died 
in  child-bed  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  The  above  Miles 
Smith,  was  Bishop  of  Gloster  during  the  latter  part  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  part  of  Elizabeth’s  reign. 


finally  settled  once  more  In  Edinburgh  a few  months 
before  February  eighteen  hundred  and  nineteen  years, 
when  the  drama  of  Rob  Roy  was  first  produced  in  the 
Theatre  Royal  here.  That  the  deponent  by  his  own 
industry  having  realised  a small  competency,  he  is  now 
residing  in  Edinburgh ; and  although  upwards  of 
threescore  years  old  he  finds  himself  ‘ hale  and  hearty,’ 
and  is  one  of  the  same  class  whom  King  Jamie  deno- 
minates ‘a  real  Edinburgh  Gutter  Bluid.'  All  which 
is  truth,  as  the  deponent  shall  answer  to  God. 

“ Chas.  Mackay,  B.  N.  Jarvie. 

“ John  Stoddaut,  J.  P. 

“ John  Midoleton,  M.  D.E.,  Witness. 

“ Walter  Henderson,  Witness.” 

Hogs  not  Pigs  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  102.). — J.  Mn.’s  re- 
mark on  “ bogs,  lambs  a year  old,”  reminds  me 
that  the  origin  of  this  rustical  word  still  lingers  in 
the  remote  west,  among  the  Irish  and  the  High- 
land Gaels,  viImsq  gnath-hearla,  vernacular  tongue, 
furnishes  the  neglected  key  of  many  a dark  cham- 
ber. The  word  to  which  I .allude  is  “ og,”  adj. 
young ; whence  “ bgan,”  a young  man ; “ oige,”  a 
virgin. 

In  these  islands  we  still  apply  the  old  French 
term  “ aver,”  averium,  in  Guernsey,  to  the  hog  or 
pig;  in  Jersey,  to  a child.  In  France  “aver” 
denoted  the  animal  produce  or  stock  on  a farm ; 
and  there  were  “ averia  lanata”  likewise.  Similar 
apparently  whimsical  adaptations  of  words  will  not 
shock  those  who  are  aware  that  “ pig”  in  England 
properly  means  a little  fellow  of  the  swine  species, 
and  that  “ pige  ” in  Norse  signifies  a little  maid, 
a damsel.  G.  M. 

Guernsey. 

The  Baptized  Turh. — Your  correspondent  CH. 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  120),  who  inquired  about  Lord 
Richard  Christophilus  (al.  Isuf  Bassa),  a converted 
Turk,  may  be  interested  in  a curious  account  of 
another  convert  to  Christianity,  which  has  lately 
fallen  in  my  way,  if  he  be  not  already  in  possession 
of  the  (almost  legendary)  narrative.  I allude  to 
a small  8vo.  volume,  entitled  : 

“ The  Baptized  Turk  ; or,  A Narrative  of  the  happy 
conversion  of  Signior  Rigep  Damiulo,  theonely  son  of  a 
silk  merchant  in  the  isle  of  Tsio,  from  the  delusions 
of  that  great  Impostor  Mahomet,  unto  the  Christian 
Religion  ; and  of  his  admission  unto  Baptism,  by  Mr. 
Gunning  at  Excester-house  Chappel,  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, 1657.  Drawn  up  by  Tho.  Warmstry,  D.  D., 
Lond.  1658.” 

Dr.  Warmstry  was  Dean  of  Worcester.  His  con- 
version of  the  Turk  Dandulo  is  mentioned  in  the 
Lamsdowne  MSS.  (986.,  p.  67.),  and  also  in  the 
Athena  Oxonienses.  The  narrative  is  dedicated  to 
“ The  Right  Honourable  the  Countess  of  Dorset, 
the  Honourable  the  Lord  George,  and  the  Worshipful 
Philip  Warwick,  Esq.,  witnesses  at  the  baptism  of 
Signior  Dandulo  the  convert.” 

There  appears  to  have  been  “ a picture  of  the 
said  Dandulo  in  a Turkish  habit  put  before  it;” 
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but  this  has  been  abstracted  from  tlie  oniy  copy  I 
have  seen. 

This  conversion  appears  to  Lave  been  effected 
by  the  instrumentality  ©f  a dream  and  the  Narra- 
tive contains  an  interesting  essay  of  some  length 
on  the  subject  of  visions,  and  gives  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  dream  in  question.  J.  Sansom. 


Cotter  sc^. 

-GKAY.  DEYDBN.  PLATING  CAHBS. 

; Although  my  question  regarding  Gray  and 
Doisley’s  CoMection  of  Poems  has  only  been  half 
■answered,  and  my  two  Queries  respecting  Dryden’s 
Ahsolom  and  Acfiitophel  and  Essay  on  Satire  not 
answered  -as  all,  I am  not  discouraged  froin  putting 
•interrogatories  on  other  matters,  in  the  hope  that 
I may  be  more  fortunate  hereafter.  On  each  of 
i m,j  former  inquiries  I have  still  a %vord  or  two  to 
say,  and  I do  not  know  why  I should  not  say  them 
now. 

First,  as  to  Gray  -and  Dodsley  : — Is  the  epithet 
droning,  or  drony,  in  -the  first  edition  of  iho. Elegy? 
and,  as  my  copy  'Of  Dodsley’s  Collection  is  dated 
1748,  and  is  said  .(on  the  half  title,  preceding  the 
whole  title)  to  be  “ the  second  edition,”  was  there 
■a  frst  edition  in  the  same  year,  or  in  an  earlier 
year,  or  was  there,  in  fact,  no  frsi  edition  at  all  ? 
This  question  is  important,  because  several  poeti- 
cal productions, -of  undisputed  excellence,  originally 
made  their  -appearance  in  Dodsley’s  Collection. 

Next, -as  to  Dryden’s  Ahsolom  and  Achitophel 
Is  it  known, -or  a-ny  where  stated,  that  it  was  printed 
-early  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  a penny  or  two- 
penny chap-book,  and  why  was  it  so  printed  ? 
Observe,  too,  that  it  was  unaccompanied  by  Tate’s 
Continuation,  which,  as  far  as  a lesson  to  the  lower 
■orders  is  concerned,  was  of  more  consequence  than 
Di'yden’s  portion.  It  is  -a  circumstance  I did  not 
mention,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  worth  a Note,  that 
in  The  Key  which  follows  the  Address  “ to  the 
Reader,”  in  my  edition  of  1708,  the  character  of 
Zimri  (which  was  given  by  Dry  den  himself  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham)  is  assigned  to  Lord  Gray, 
who  was  in  truth  the  Caleb  of  the  performance. 
Is  it  to  be  taken  that  -the  publication  of  this  -chap- 
book  edition  is  merely  a proof  of  the  extreme  popu- 
larity of  Dryden’s  half  of  the  poem  ? 

My  third  unanswered  Query  referred  to  the 
Essay  onSatire,  commonly  attributed  to  LordMuI- 
grave  and  Dryden,  but  with  which-,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  fo-r  reasons  there  assigned.  Lord  Mulgi-ave 
could  have  nothing  to  do.  As  a farther  proof  of 
Dryden’s  sole  authoi’sJiip,  I may  here  add,  what  I 
have  since  found,  that  the  Addendum  to  the  first 
volume  -of  State  Poems  consists  of  one  thus  en- 
titled : “ In  opposition  to  Mr.  Drydeif  s Essay  on 
Satyr,"  treating  it  as  only  his  ; it  begins, 


“ Now  the  reformer  of  the  court  and  stage, 

The  common  beadle  of  this  wilful  age, 

Has  with  impartial  hand  whipp’d  sovereign  sin, 

In  me  it  is  but  manners  to  begin.” 

It  sounds  drolly,  in  our  day,  to  hear  Dryden 

called  the  reformer  of  the  court  and  stage,” 
especially  recollecting  tb.e  attack  upon  him  made 
just  afterwards  by  -Jeremy  Collier.  Then,  what 
are  we  to  say  to  the  subsequent  lines,  attributed  to 
Prior,  which  advert  to  th-e  cudgelling  Dryden  re- 
ceived in  Rose  Street  for  his  attack  upon  Roches- 
ter. Prior  calls  his  own  production  A Satire  on 
the.  Modern  Translators^  where  he  thus  speaks  of 
Dryden  under  his  name  of  Bayes ; — 

“ But  what  excuse,  what  preface  can  atone 

For  crimes  which  guilty  Bayes  has  singly  dmie~ 
Bayes,  whose  Rose  Alley  ambuscade  enjoin’d 
To  be  to  vices,  which  he  practised,  kind?” 

All  the  contemporary  evidence,  with  which  I am 
acquainted,  tends  to  establish  that  Lord  Mulgrave, 
instead  of  being  the  author  of  a satire  which  Dry- 
don  improved  and  polished,  had  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  it.  Is  there  any  evidence,  not 
contemporary,  which  shows  the  contrary  ? Surely 
this,  and  the  other  two  matters  to  which  I have 
above  adverted,  are  interesting  literary  Queries. 

Now  to  a subject  that  I care  less  about,  and 
upon  which  I am  entitled,  from  his  published 
works,  to  appeal  to  your  correspondent,  Lin.  S.  W. 
Singer.  It  is  a mere  trifle,  but  upon  a curious 
oint  • — the  history  of  playing  cards,  which  may, 
owever,  attract  more  attention  than  topics  that 
relate  only  to  such  insignificant  men  as  Thomas 
Gray  and  John  Dryden. 

I have  before  me  only  four,  out  of  what  I pre- 
sume originally  consisted  of  fifty-two  playing 
■cards,  unlike  any  I have  hitherto  heard  of.  Each 
of  them  illustrates  a proverb,  which  is  engraved  at 
the  bottom  of  a pictorial  representation  of  figures 
and  objects,  and  the  cards  consist  of  the  ten  of 
diamonds,  the  ace  of  hearts,  the  seven  of  hearts, 
and  the  eight  of  spades  : the  number  is  in  Roman 
figures  at  the  left-hand  corner,  and  the  subject, 
a diamond,  heart,  and  spade,  at  the  right-hand 
corner.  I will  briefly  describe  them  separately. 

The  proverb  illustrated  by  the  ten  of  diamonds 
is  “ Hee’s  in  an  ill  case  y*  can  finde  no  hole  to 
creepe  out  at;”  and  the  engraving  (upon  copper) 
represents  two  men,  with  grey  heads  and  in  black 
gowns,  in  the  pillory,  suiTOunded  by  soldiers  armed 
with  halberds,  partisans,  spears,  &c.,  of  various 
shapes,  and  by  a crowd  of  men  in  dresses  of  the 
seventeentli  century.  The  ace  of  hearts  illustrates 
the  proverb  “ Look  before  you  leap  ; ” a man  in  a 
hat  turned  up  at  the  sides  is  about  to  leap  from  a 
high  bank  into  the  waters,  wherein  two  others  are 
already  swimming  : in  the  background  is  a fifth 
man  looking  over  the  fence  of  a cottage.  The 
seven  of  hearts  has  engraved  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
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“ Patience  on  force  is  a medicine  for  a mad  horse 
and  it  represents  the  female  keeper  of  a brothel 
j ! receivinn;  whip-castigation  at  a cart’s  tail,  a pun- 
I I ishment  frequently  inflicted  of  old  upon  women 
I of  that  description,  as  many  authors  testify:  sol- 
i diers  with  halberds,  &c.,  as  before,  inarch  on  either 
{ side  of  the  cart,  which  at  the  moment  is  passing 
a house  with  the  sign  of  the  Ilalf-moon  hanging 
out  from  the  wall  by  ornamented  iron-work.  The 
eight  of  spades  is  upon  the  proverb,  “Two  of  a 
■ trade  can  never  agree and  in  the  engraving  a 
couple  of  fish-wives,  who  have  thrown  down  their 
baskets  of  plaise,  flounders,  &c.,  are  fighting  furi- 
ously, while  a man,  behind,  is  obviously  running 
away  with  something  he  has  stolen  from  them:  the 
background  consists  of  gable-ended  houses,  part 
of  a street. 

These  cards  came  to  me  from  an  old  relative, 
who  very  likely  once  had  the  whole  pack,  or  deck^ 
as  it  was  formerly  called ; but  I never  could  find 
more  than  these  four,  .and  I have  been  unable  to 
meet  with,  or  hear  of,  any  others  like  them.  From 
the  costume  and  other  circumstances,  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  they  belong  to  the  period  of  the 
Civil  \Var,  or  rather  later  ; and  I remember,  some 
years  ago,  to  have  been  shown  twenty  or  thirty 
cards  of  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  eentury, 
founded  upon  public  events,  one  of  them  relating 
to  the  celebrated  “ Virgins  of  Taunton  Dean,” 
another  to  the  Death  of  Monmouth,  &c.  I shall 
be  personally  obliged  by  any  information  respect- 
ing the  cards  I have  described  ; and,  since  a dis- 
tinct Query  may  be  desirable,  I beg  leave  to  ask 
any  of  your  readers,  whether  they  know  of  the 
e.xistencc  of  any  other  cards  belonging  to  the  same 
set  ? The  ITeemit  of  Hoeyport. 


i fi1ut0r  catiEvtcS. 

Pretended  Reprint  of  Ancient  Poetry. — In  a book- 
! sellei’’s  catalogue  (.1.  Taylor,  Blackfriars-road, 
I 1824),  I find  mention  of  a work  entitled  Sundrie 
' Pleasannte  Floiures  of  Poesie,  newUe  pinched  from 
I the  Hill  Parnasse  hy  the  hand  of  P.  M.,  and  verie 
goodlie  to  smelle.  It  is  said  to  have  been  “ Im- 
prynted  in  London,  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  1 57G,” 
and  “ lleprinted  by  Davidson,  1823.”  The  book- 
seller’s note  records  the  fact,  that  “only  two  copies 
were  reprinted  from  the  original  supposed  to  be 
unique.”  I do  not  believe  that  any  work  with  the 
above  title  eame  from  the  press  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Querjg  IVlio  was  the  enlightened  individual 
who  produced  the  two  copies  ? 

Edward  F.  Kimbauet. 

The  Jews'  Spring  Gardens.  — In  the  newspaper 
called  the  Postman,  Oct.  3.  to  6.  1702,  I read, 

“ At  Milend  the  garden  and  house  called  the  Jews' 
Spring  Garden,  is  to  be  let.  Enquire  at  Capt.  Ben- 
dal’s  at  Milend.” 


4G3 


Can  any  of  your  readers,  acquainted  with  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  afibrd  me  information 
regarding  this  plaee,  which  was  probably  one  of 
amusement  and  promenade  much  used  by  the 
Jews,  many  of  the  wealthier  of  whom,  at  that 
time  and  long  afterwards,  resided  in  Goodman’s 
Fields  ? Y.  S. 

Cardinal  Alleits  Admonition  to  the  Nobility.  — 
Sharon  Turner  (Eliz.,  book  ii.  chap.xxx.  vol.  iv. 
p.  348.)  mentions  that  there  is  a copy  of  Cardinal 
Allen’s  Admonition  to  the  Nobility,  &c.,  in  the 
Jesuit’s  College  at  Stoneyhurst,  and  but  few  others 
in  England. 

I shall  be  obliged  to  any  of  your  eorrespondents 
who  ean  inform  me  where  one  is  to  be  found. 
There  is  not  one  either  in  the  Bodleian  or  the 
British  Museum.  James  Bliss. 

“ Clarumet  venerabile  nomen." — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  inform  me  in  what  author  the  fol- 
lowing lines  are  to  be  found  ? They  are  quoted  by 
Burke  in  his  speech  on  American  taxation. 

“ Clarum  et  venerabile  noinen 

Gentibus,  et  multum  nostras  quod  proderat  urbi?” 

W.  L. 

Whipping  hy  Women. — In  the  accounts  of  the 
constable  of  this  parish  for  the  year  1641,  there 
are  the  following  items: 

“ Paid  to  two  men  for  watching  Ellen 
Shaw,  she  beinge  accused  for  felonie  - 0 3 0 

“ Paid  to  a woman  for  whippinge  y® 
said  Ellen  Shaw  - - - - - 004 

“ Paid  for  bcare  for  her  after  she  was 
whipped  - - - - - - 00  3.” 

AVas  it  the  usual  custom  for  women  sentenced 
to  whipping  to  be  consigned  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  one  of  their  own  sex?  J.  Eastwood. 

Ecclesfield. 

Lcerig  (Vol.  i.,  p.  292.). — ^Have  we  not  a relic 
of  this  wold  in  the  vulgar  leat-y,  used  of  a tough 
customer,  one  not  easily  taken  in  ? J.  W.  H. 

MS.  History  of  Winchester  School. — 

“ In  the  year  1715,  proposals  were  published  for  an 
exact  account  of  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  this 
College  of  St.  Mary ; and  large  collections  are  made 
for  that  end,  now  dormant  in  a private  hand.” — Raw- 
linson’s  English  Topographer,  p.  63.,  London,  1720. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  where  this 
invaluable  MS.  (if  existing)  may  be  found?  and 
also  what  became  of  the  late  Eev.  Peter  Hall’s 
collections  in  manuscript  ? 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 

Benedicite.—Wh^n  a priest  saluted  or  was  asked 
for  his  blessing,  he  said  “ Benedicite,”  Bless  ye, — 
Domino,  or,  in  worse  Latin,  MomereDeL understood. 
Can  any  one  say  why  Benedicat  or  Benedicimini 
was  not  used,  as  the  use  of  Benedicite  Was  intended 
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to  coBV€y  or  ijiYoke  a blessing,  and  not  an  exhort- 
ation to  bless.  Peter.  ConoN,i. 

The  Chureh  History  Society. —As  one  who  feels 
greatly  interested  in  the  scheme  for  the  establish- 
ment of  The  Chubch  History  Society,  given  in 
your  number  for  the  2nd  Jfovember  last,  and 
which  you  properly  describe  as  “ a proposal  cal- 
culated to  advance  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  historical  learning,”  will  you  permit 
me  to  inquire,  through  the  medium  of  “ Hotes 
AND  Queries,”  whether  Dr.  Maitland’s  scheme 
has  met  with  so  much  encouragement  as  to  justify 
the  expectation,  and  I will  add  the  hope,  that  it 
may  ever  be  fully  carried  out  ? Laicds. 

Pope  Ganganelli.  — There  was  a Life  of  Pope 
Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli)  published  in  London 
in  1785.  It  was  a distinct  work  from  that  by 
I Caraccioli,  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
of  the  author’s  name ; or  is  there  any  one  who 
has  seen  the  book,  or  can  tell  where  a copy  may 
be  found  ? Cephas. 

Sir  George  Downing.  ■ — I should  be  glad  to  ob- 
tain any  information  respecting  Sir  George  Down- 
ing, of  East  Halley,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Gamlin- 
gay  Park,  or  his  family.  He  was  ambassador  from 
Cromwell  and  Charles  II.  to  the  States- General 
of  Holland,  secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and  the 
statesman  who  caused  the  “ Appropriation  Act” 
to  be  passed,  the  17th  of  Charles  II.  The  family 
is  of  most  .ancient  origin  in  Devonshire,  and  I have 
heard  that  a .portrait  of  him  is  possessed  by  some 
person  in  that  county.  Alpha. 

Solemnization  of  Matrimony . — In  the  service  of 
the  Chureh  for  this  occasion,  on  the  ring  being 
placed  upon  the  woman’s  finger,  the  man  is  pre- 
scribed to  say.;  “ With  this  ring  I thee  wed,  with 
my  body  I thee  worship,  and  with  all  my  worldly 
’ goods  I thee  endow,"  &c.  How  is  this  last  sentence 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  law  ? or  is  the  vow  to  be 
considered  revocable  ? A.  A. 

Abridge. 

Passage  in  Bishop  Butler.— In  Bishop  Butler’s 
sermon  “ Upon  the  Government  of  the  Tongue” 
occurs  the  following  passage ; 

■“  There  is  in  some  such  a disposition  to  be  talking, 
that  an  offence  of  the  slighte.st  kind,  and  such  as  would 
not  raise  any  other  resentment,  yet  raises,  if  I may  so 
speak,  the  resentment  of  the  tongue,  puts  it  into  a 
flame,  into  the  most  ungovernable  motions.  This 
outrage,  when  the  person  it  respects  is  present,  we  distin- 
guish in  the  lower  rank  of  people  by  a peculiar  term.” 

Now  I should  be  glad  if  any  one  could  offer  a 
conjecture  as  to  the  Bishop’s  meaning  in  this  last 
sentence  ? I have  shown  it  to  several  people,  but 
no  one  has  been  able  to  think  of  this  “ peculiar 
term.”  B,. 

; The  Duke  of  Whartoris  Poetical  Works.  — • Rit- 
, son  prepared  an  edition  of  this  nobleman’s  poetical 


works  for  the  press.  It  contained  nearly  as  much 
again  as  the  printed  edition  of  1732.  What  has 
become  of  the  MS.  ? Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

Titus  Oates.  — Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
refer  me  to  an  autograph  of  Titus  Oates  ? 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

Erasmus'  Colloquies  — - Apuleius'  Golden  Ass, 
Translations  of. — Will  any  of  your  readers  be  kind 
enough  to  enlighten  a provincial  ignoramus  by 
answering  the  following  Queries;  — 

1.  Which  is  the  best  and  most  complete  En- 
glish translation  of  Erasmus’  Colloquies  f 

2.  Is  there  an  English  translation  of  Apuleius’ 
Golden  Ass  ? 

3.  Is  the  French  translation  of  the  latter  work 

considered  a good  one  ? G.  P.  I. 

The  Molten  Sea. — In  1835,  Captain  J.  B.  Jervis, 
of  the  Bombay  Engineers,  published  at  Calcutta 
an  essay,  entitled  Records  of  Ancient  Science,  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  discrepancy 
between  the  1 Kings,  vii.  23.  26.  and  the  2 
Chron.  iv.  2.  5.  by  proving  that  a vessel  of  oblate 
spheroidal  form  — ■ of  30  cubits  in  the  periphery,  and 
10  cubits  in  the  major  axis— would  (according 
to  the  acknowledged  relation  of  the  bath  to  the 
cubit)  hold  exactly  2,000  baths  liquid  measure, 
and  3,000  baths  when  filled  and  heaped  up  coni- 
cally with  wheat  (as  specified  in  Ezekiel,  xlv, 
11.). 

I do  not  possess  any  means  of  criticising  this 
explanation  of  the  difficulty,  and  having  searched 
in  various  modem  commentaries  for  a notice  of  it 
without  success,  I venture  to  submit  it  in  your 
columns  to  the  attention  of  others. 

Ttro-Etymologicus. 

“ Sedem  Animw,"  ^c. — Will  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents inform  me  where  the  following  quota- 
tion is  taken  from : — 

“ Sedem  animae  in  extremis  digitis  habent.” 

It  will  be  found  in  Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, folio  edition  (7th),  p.  55.,  and  in  the  8vo. 
edition  of  1837,  vol.  iv.  p.  80.  Burton  cites  it  as 
from  Sallust,  but  the  verbal  index  of  that  author 
has  been  consulted  in  vain  for  it.  W.  S. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

Old  St.  Pancras  Church. — Old  St.  Pancras 
has  always  been  a noted  burial-place  for  Roman 
Catholics  that  reside  in  or  near  London  5 and  it  has 
been  assigned  as  a reason  for  that  being  their 
mausoleum  and  cemetery,  that  prayers  and  mass 
are  said  daily  in  a church  dedicated  to  the  same 
saint,  in  the  south  of  France,  for  the  repose  of  the 
souls  of  the  faithful  whose  bodies  are  dcpositetl  in  ' 
the  church  of  St.  Pancras  near  London  (Eng- 
land), where  crosses  and  Requiescat  in  Pace,  or  the 
initial  of  those  words,  R.I.P.,  arc  found  on  the  se- 
pulchral monuments.  It  is  said  prayer  and  mass 
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are  said  at  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  also  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  where  that 
church  is  in  the  south  of  France  ; and  when  such 
prayers  and  masses  were  first  saiil  ? 

It  is  also  understood  tliat  this  church  was  the 
last  whose  bell  tolled  in  England  for  mass,  and 
in  which  any  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
were  celebrated  after  the  Reformation. 

S.  S.  K H. 


RcpIRS. 

HOLME  MSS. THE  CRADOCKS. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  429.). 

In  answer  to  the  Query  of  Mr.  Ellacombb, 

“ I should  like  to  know  whether  the  MSS.  of  Ran- 
dle Holme,  of  Chester,  1670,  which  afterwards 
were  penes  Dr.  Latham,  are  still  accessible  ? ” 

1.  The  MSS.  alluded  to  are  those  of  four  suc- 
cessive antiquaries  of  that  name,  of  whom  an 
account  will  be  found  in  Ormerod’s  Hist.  ChesJi., 
vol.  ii.,  under  “ Tranmere.” 
i 2.  The  person  intended  was  not  Dr.  Latham, 

I but  Mr.  \VdHiam  Latham,  of  Eltham,  afterwards 
of  Quenby  Hall,  Leicestershire,  brother  of  Dr.. 
Latham,  of  Hornsey,  the  naturalist. 

3.  The  Holme  MSS.  were  never  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Latham;  but  if  Mr.  Ellacombe  will 
refer  to  Dr.  Gower’s  prospectus,  reissued  by  ]\Ir. 
Latham  in  1800,  he  will  find  a correct  statement 
of  their  having  been  obtained  by  Bishop  Gastrell 
for  the  Earl  of  O.xford,  and  “ eventually  for  the 
mighty  emolument  of  the  public.”  (p.  40.) 

4.  These  MSS.  (being  part  of  the  Harleian 
Collection),  are  accessible  to  visitors  of  the  read- 
ing room  at  the  Museum,  and  extend,  in  the 
Harleian  Catalogue,  from  No.  1920.  to  No.  2180. 
inclusive. 

5.  With  respect  to  Cradochs,  as  connected  with 
Cheshire,  Mr.  E.  will  find  notice  in  Ormerod’s 
Hist.  Chesh.,  iii.  236.,  of  the  tomb  of  Sir  John 
Cradock  in  Nantwich  Church,  as  lately,  and  per- 
haps now,  remaining,  and  an  account  of  its  former 
state  in  Chaloner’s  and  Holme’s  Church  Notes.  Harl. 
MSS.  2151.,  and  in  Ordinary  of  Arms  in  King  s 
Vale  Hoy  all,  1656,  arms  assigned  to  Cradock; — 
“ Argent,  on  a chevron  azure  three  garbs,  or. 
P.artridge  (Hist,  of  Nantwich,  1773)  names  him 
Sir  David,  and  states  that  the  arms  were  not 
then  discoverable.”  Platt’s  later  History  quotes 
Derrick’s  Letters  for  naming  him  Sir  Roger. 

The  pedigree  of  Newton,  previously  Cradock, 
will  be  found  at  length  in  Lewys  Dwnn’s  Visitation 
of  Wales  (vol.  i.  p 145.),  published  by  the  late 
Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Welsh  MSS.  Society.  It  places  Newton  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, and  differs  in  some  other  respects  from 
Mr.  Ellacombe's  account.  The  entry  was  made 


in  39  Eliz.,  1597,  and  the  close  of  the  pedigree, 
translated  into  English,  is  as  follows  : 

Sir  John  Newton,  Kt  — 


Henry  Newton  of  2 John  New-  I’rances,  wife 
Hanham,  Somerset-  ton  of  Frusto.  of  William 
shire.  Lord  Cobham. 

Lancastriensis. 


ANTIQUITY  OF  SMOKING. 

InVol.  ii.,  p.  286.,  an  allusion  is  made  by  a 
correspondent  to  the  following  verses  of  the  comic 
poet  Crobylus,  in  reference  to  the  anticjuity  of 
smoking  : 

A.  “ ’E71I)  5e  Trpbs  TO  depfia,  ravff  imepfioXi) 

Toils  SaKTvAovs  Si'iirovdeu  iSalovs  exw, 

Kal  rhv  \dpvyy^  TjSurTo  iroptw  Tepiaxiois. 

B.  “ Kdfuyus,  ovK  dv0p<imos." 

Athen  I.  p.  5.  F. 

The  two  last  verses  are  thus  rendered  in  the 
passage  referred  to  : 

“ And  I will  sweetly  burn  my  throat  with  cuttings  ; 

A chimney,  not  a man.” 

Athenasus  is  describing  the  fondness  of  the 
ancient  gourmands  for  eating  their  food  extremely 
hot.  As  they  had  no  forks,  but,  like  the  modern 
Orientals,  carried  (heir  food  to  their  mouth  with 
their  fingers,  one  Pithyllus  used  gloves  in  order  to 
avoid  burning  his  fingers.  (Ib.  I.  p.  6.  D.) 

In  the  second  line  there  is  a pun  upon  the  word 
iSctioy,  which  is  explained  to  mean  “cold” — the 
allusion  being  to  the  Idaean  Dactyli.  (See  Meineke, 
Fragm.  Com.  Gr.,  vol.  iv.  p.  568.  Lobeck,  Agla- 
oph.  p.  1181.)  The  passage  is  to  be  translated 
thus : 

A.  “ My  fingers  are  fire-proof  against  these  exceed- 
ingly hot  morsels,  and  I delight  in  burning  my  throat 
with  slices  of  fish. 

B.  “ A furnace,  not  a man.” 

In  V.  3.  trvpico  is  the  word  properly  applied  to 
steaming  in  a vapour-bath  ; and  rlfiaxos,  or 
Tep-axioy,  is  a slice  or  cutlet  offish.  (See  Aristoph. 
Nub.  339.)  In  v.  4.  Kdfui'os  must  not  be  rendered 
“ chimney.”  It  is  a furnace  or  oven,  and  not  even 
a stove  or  hearth,  as  Scott  and  Liddell  remark  in 
V.  The  ancient  Greeks,  and  probably  the  Romans 
likewise,  were  unacquainted  with  chimneys. 
(See  Beckmann,  Hist,  of  Inventions,  art.  “Chim- 
neys,” and  Smith’s  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Horn.  Ant, 
art.  “ House.”)  The  meanings  of  the  Latin  word 
caminus  are  explained  by  Beckmann  (Ib.,  vol.  i. 
p.  301.  ed.  Bohn).  The  short  poem  of  Kapnvos 
Kcpaplc,  attributed  to  Homer  (Epig.  14.),  illustrates 
the  me.aning  o(  the  word  Kdinvoc.  In  tlie.se  verses 
it  is  a furnace  used  for  baking  pottery. 

Crobylus  was  not  earlier  than  Olyinp.  114. 
B.  c.  324.  (See  Meineke,  Ib.,  vol.  i.  p.  490.) 

L. 
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ANTIQUITAS  SJECULl  JUVENTUS  MCNDI. 

(Vol.  ii.,  pp.  218.  350.  295.). 

The  aphorism,  “ Antiquitas  sasculi  juventus 
mundi,’’  which  occurs  in  the  Treatise  de  Augm. 
Scient,  vol.  viii.  p.  39.,  and  in  the  Advancement 
of  Learning,  %'oL  ii.  p.  46.,  ed.  Montague,  may  be 
safely  attributed  to  Lord  Bacon  liimseif,  though 
it  is  printed  in  both  passages  in  the  form  of  quo- 
tation, between  inverted  commas. 

Ill  the  Novum  Organum,  lib.  i.  aph.  83 , the 
thought  appears  in  (lus  form  ; 

“ De  antiquitate  autem,  opinio  qtiam  homines  di 
ipsa  fovent.  negligens  omnino  est,  et  vix  verbo  ipsi 
congrua.  Mundi  enim  ien.ium  el  grandoivitas  pro  anti- 
quitate vere  kabenda  sunt ; quae  temporibus  nostris  tri- 
bui  debent,  non  juniori  aitati  mundi,  quads  apud 
antiquos  fuit.  Ilia  enim  a?tas,  respectii  iiostri,  an- 
tiqua  et  major ; respectu  mundi  Ipsius,  nova  et  minor 
fuit.” 

The  pointed  and  aphoristic  form  of  the  thought 
is  due  to  Bacon  ; the  thought  itself  has,  however, 
been  traced  by  Dr.  Wheweli  to  Giordano  Bruno. 

“ It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a thought  which  is 
often  quoted  from  Francis  Bacon,  occurs  in  Bruno’s 
Cena  di  Cenere,  published  in  1584;  I mean  the  notion, 
that  the  later  times  are  more  aged  than  the  earlier.  In 
the  course  of  the  dialogue,  the  Pedant,  who  is  one  of 
the  interlocutors,  says,  ‘ In  antiquity  is  wisdom  to 
which  the  philosophical  character  replies,  ‘ If  you  knew 
what  you  were  talking  about,  you  would  see  that  your 
principle  leads  to  the  opposite  result  of  that  which  you 
wish  to  infer ; I mean,  that  we  are  older  and  have 
lived  longer  than  our  predecessors.’  He  then  proceeds 
to  apply  this,  by  tracing  the  course  of  astronomy 
through  the  earlier  astronomers  up  to  Copernicus.”. — 
Fliihsophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  voi.  ii.  p.  3.jl. 

The  Advaticement  of  Learning  was  published  in 
1605,  twenty-one  years  after  tlie  Treatise  of 
Bruno.  Mr.  Ilaliam  (History  of  Europe,  vol.  iv. 
p.  92.)  treats  the  thought  as  the  original  property 
of  Bacon ; and  although  the  first  trace  of  it  is  to 
be  found  in  Bruno,  there  is  no  improbability  in 
supposing  that  it  occurred  independently  to  Bacon 
about  the  same  time.  L. 

Bacon's  Advancement  in  Learning  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  398.). — The  writer  in  “Notes  and  Queries  ” 
speaks  of  the  English  text  as  being  original,  and 
the  Latin  a version  of  Lord  Bacon’s  Instauratio 
Magna;  is  he  not  mistaken?  In  reality  there 
were  two  originals  of  that  work,  as  we  learn  from 
Mallet’s  account  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of 
Bacon’s  works  in  4 vols.  London,  1740,  p.  xvii. 
et  seq.  (vol.  first).  The  first  edition  was  in  En- 
glish, London,  1605,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Bodleian.  The  Latin,  published  in  1623,  is  said 
by  Mallet  to  be  the  work  of  Bacon  himself,  with 
the  assistance  of  some  friends,  after  he  had  en- 
larged and  corrected  the  original ; it  is  from  this 
that  Wats’  version  is  made,  which  is  very  exact 
and  faithful  to  its  original.  The  title-page  is 


engraved  on  copper  by  Marshall,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion : 

“ INSTAVR.  MAG.  P.  I.  op  the  ADVANCE- 
MENT AND  PROFICIENCE  of  LEARNING 
or  the  PARTITIONS  OF  SCIENCES,  IX  Bookes, 
Written  in  Latin  by  the  Most  Eminent,  Illustrious, 
and  Famous  LORD  FRANCIS  BaCON,  Baron  of 
Verulam,  Vicont  St.  Alban,  Counsilour  of  Estate,  and  I 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  Interpreted  by  Gilbert  | 
Wats,  OXFORD : Priftted  by  Leon.  Lichfield, 

Printer  to  the  Vniversity,  for  Rob.  Young  and  Ed. 
Forrell,  cioiocxl.” 

The  passage  referred  to  is  at  p.  36.  : 

“ Indeed,  to  speak  truly,  Antiquitas  secuU  juventus 
mundi,  certainly  our  times  are  the  ancient  times,  when 
the  world  is  now  ancient,  and  not  tho.se  which  we 

count  ancient,  or  dine  retrogrado,  by  a computation 
backward  from  our  own  times.” 

Now  this  agrees  exactly  with  Bacon’s  original 
Latin  in  Mallet’s  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  43.,  except  that 
ordine  retrogrado  is  not  in  Italics  ; but  in  Bacon’s 
English  text  (Mallet’s  edition,  vol,  ii.  p.  431.),  the 
coincidence  in  all  respects  is  complete : 

“ And  to  speak  truly,  Antiquitas  saeculi,  (sic')  | 
juventus  mundi.  These  times  are  the  ancient  times  | 
when  the  world  is  ancient,  and  not  those  which  we  j 
account  ancient  ordine  retrogrado,  by  a computation  I 
backward  from  ourselves.” 

Wats’  version  is  the  more  exact  of  the  two. 

T. 


ALBEMAKLE,  TITLE  OF. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p,  442.). 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  J.,  I send  you  some 
particulars  about  Aumcrle  or  Albemarle. 

The  first  Earl  of  this  place,  which  is  the  name 
of  a small  town  or  territory  in  Normandy,  was 
Otho,  descended  from  the  Earls  of  Champagne, 
and  nearly  related  to  William  the  Conqueror,  to 
whom  he  fled  for  protection,  having  killed  a great 
person  in  that  country,  and  obtained  this  earldom 
and  the  Isle  of  Holderness,  in  Yorkshire,  for  his 
maintenance.  The  title  remained  in  the  lieirs  of 
Otho  till  the  death  of  William,  eighth  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  44th  Henry  III.,  when  it  reverted  to 
the  Crown,  with  the  lordship  of  Ilolderness,  and 
in  the  9tli  of  E.ichai'd  II.  he  granted  them  to 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  summoned  to  parliament  as 
“ Thomas,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  the  king’s  loving 
uncle.” 

Without  enumerating  the  different  persons  upon 
whom  our  kings  subsequently  conferred  this  title 
as  often  as  it  became  extinct  or  vacant,  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  show,  that  at  the 
Restoration  the  dukedom  of  Albemarle  was  given 
to  General  Monk,  who,  according  to  Banks 
(D.  and  E,  Peerage,  vol.  iii.  p.  37.),  had  a cer- 
tain degree  of  hereditary  pretension  to  the  name 
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by  wliich  ho  was  ennobled,  inasnuicb  as  he  was 
descended  from  hlargarct,  eldest,  daughter  and  co- 
lieir  of  llichard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  ^^^arwick  and 
Albemarle;  but  this  is  not  satisfactorily  made  out 
in  Banks’  table.  At  all  events,  the  dukedom 
became  again  extinct  on  the  death  of  Christopher 
^lonk,  the  second  Duke  of  Albemarle,  in  1688, 
S.B. ; but  the  name  was  once  more  revived  in 
169J-6,  by  AVilliam  III.,  in  fixvour  of  Arnold 
Joort  Van  Keppel,  Lord  of  Voorst,  who  had  at- 
tended the  king  in  several  campaigns,  and  was  his 
blaster  of  the  liobes,  and  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary in  that  year  created  Earl  of  Albemarle 
in  Normandy the  title  having  been  doubtless 
selected  as  one  so  frequently  enjoyed  by  persons 
of  the  highest  consideration,  and  not  in  any  way 
resting  upon  an  hereditary  claim. 

Braydeooke. 

Audley  End. 


lUpItc^  ta  iHincr  caurn'etS. 

Cromwell  Poisoned  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  393.).  — Your 
correspondent  P.  T.  queries  if  there  be  any  other 
statement  than  that  which  he  adduces  respecting 
Cromwell  having  been  poisoned.  I would  refer 
him  to  Athence  Oxoniensis  of  Anthony  a Wood, 
vol.ii.  p.  303.,*  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  George 
Bate’s  friends  gave  him  credit  for  having  given  a 
baneful  dose  to  the  Protector,  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  Charles  II.  Amidst  all  the  mutations  of 
those  changeful  times,  and  whether  Charles  I., 
Cromwell,  or  Charles  II.  were  in  the  ascendant. 
Dr.  George  Bate  always  contrived  to  be  the  chief 
state  physician.  In  Whitelock’s  Memorials  of 
the  English  Affairs  (1732),  p.  494.,  it  appears  that 
the  Parliament,  in  1651,  ordered  Dr.  Bate  to  go 
into  Scotland  to  attend  the  General  (Cromwell), 
and  to  take  cax'C  of  his  health  ; he  being  his  usual 
physician  in  London,  and  well  esteemed  by  him. 
He  wrote  a work  styled  Elenchus  Motuum  nuper- 
orum  in  Anglia.  This  was  severely  scrutinised  in 
another,  entitled  Elenchus  Elenchi;  sive  Animad- 
versiones  in  Georgii  Eatei,  Cromwelli  Paricida, 
aliquando  Pi'otomedici,  Elenchi  Moiimni  nupcroimm 
in  Anglia.  Autore  lioht.  Pugh;  Parisiis,  1664. 

Dr.  Bate,  who  died  19th  April,  1669,  was 
buried  at  Kingston  tipon  Thames.  § N. 

Nov.  9.  1850. 

Never  did  Cardinal  bring  Good  to  England" 
(Vol.ii.,  pp.  424.  450.).  — Beruchino  is  right  in 
his  suggestion  that  Dr.  Lingard  may  accidentally 
have  omitted  a reference  to  the  place  from  whence 
he  really  derived  this  saying;  ibr  Hall  tells  us  in 
his  Chronicle  (eil.  1809,  p.  758.),  that 

“ Charles,  Duke  of  Sutfolke,  seeing  the  delay,  gave  a 
great  clappe  on  the  table  with  his  hande  and  said, 

* I allude  to  the  old  edition,  2 vols.  Lond.  1691—2, 
folio  ; not  having  any  other  at  hand. 


‘ By  the  masse,  now  I see  that  the  olde  saied  sawe  is 
true,  that  there  was  never  Legatt  nor  Cardinall  that  did 
good  in  Englande.'  " 

AVhether  Charles  Brandon  was  a reader  of  Piers 
Ploughman,  I know  not ; but  the  following  pas- 
sage from  that  poem  proves  he  was  giving  expres- 
sion to  a fee'ing  which  had  long  been  popular  in 
this  country.  I quote  from  Mr.  AVright’s  edition, 
published  by  Pickering : 

“ I know  nevere  Cardinal 
That  he  ne  cam  fra  the  Pope ; 

And  we  clerkes,  whan  thei  come, 

Eor  hir  comunes  paieth. 

For  hir  pelure  and  hir  palfreyes  mete, 

And  pilours  that  hem  folweth. 

“ The  comuno  clamat  cotidie 
Ech  a man  til  oothcr. 

The  contree  is  the  corseder 
That  Cardinals  coinme  inne  ; 

And  ther  thei  iigge  and  lenge  moost, 

Lecherie  there  regneth.” 

L.  13789-13800. 

hir.  AVright  observes,  in  a note  upon  this  jias- 
sage,  that  “ the  contributions  levied  upon  the 
clergy  I'or  the  supj)ort  of  the  Pope’s  messengers 
and  agents  was  a frequent  subject  of  complaint  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.” 

Thetas. 

Gloves  not  worn  in  the  Presence  of  Poyalty 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  366.). — 

“ This  week  the  Lord  Coke,  with  his  gloves  on, 
touched  and  kissed  the  King's  hand  ; but  whether  to 
be  confirmed  a counsellor,  or  cashiered,  I cannot  yet 
learn.” — Letter  in  Court  and  Times  of  Charles  /.,  dated 
April,  1625. 

AV.  Dn. 

Nonjurors'  Oratories  in  London  (A^ol.  ii.,  p.  354.). — 

“ Nothing,  my  lord,  appears  so  dreadful  to  me,  as 
the  account  I have  of  the  barefaced  impudence  of  your 
Jacobite  congregations  in  London.  The  marching  of 
the  King’s  forces  to  and  fro  tlirough  the  most  factious 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  must  (in  time)  put  an  end  to 
our  little  country  squabbles  ; but  your  fifty  churches 
of  nonjurors  could  never  be  thus  daring,  were  they  not 
sure  of  the  protection  of  some  liigh  ally.” — Letter  from 
Bishop  Nicholson  to  Archbishop  Wake,  dated  Rose, 
Sept.  20.  1716.  in  Ellis's  Letters,  Series  iii. 

AA^.  Dn. 

'■'■Filthy  Gingran"  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  325.).  — I have 
found  the  following  clue  to  the  solution  of  my 
Query  on  this  point : — 

“ Gingroen  (gin-croen)  s.f,  the  toad-flax,  a kind  of 
stinking  mushroom.” — Owen’s  U'elsh  Dictionary. 

There  is,  however,  some  mistake  (a  high  autho- 
' rity  informs  me)  in  the  explanation  given  in  the 
i dictionary.  Toad-flax  is  certainly  not  a “ mush- 
] room,”  neither  does  it  “stink.”  Is  the  AAfelsh 
word  applied  to  both  equivocally  as  distinct  ob- 
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jects  ? In  Withering’s  Arrangement  of  British 
Plants,  7th  edit.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  734.,  1830,  the  Welsh 
name  of  Antirrhinum  Sinaria,  or  common  yellow 
toad-flax,  is  stated  to  be  Gingroen  fechan. 

I must  still  invite  further  explanation.  A.  T. 

Michael  Scott  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  120.). — A correspond- 
ent wishes  to  know  what  works  of  Michael  Scott’s 
have  ever  bei  n printed.  In  John  Chapman’s 
Catalogue  for  June,  1850,  I see  advertised 
“ Michael  Scott’s  Physionomia,  Venet.  15.32. 

— Chyromantia  del  Tricasso  da  Ceresari, 

2 vols.  in  1 , 1532.” 

H.  A.  B. 

The  Widow  of  the  Wood  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  406.).  — 
Your  correspondent  is  referred  to  Lowndes’s 
Bibliographical  Manval,  vol.  iii.  p.  1868,  for  some 
mention  of  this  work.  It  is  there  stated  that  the 
late  eminent  conveyancer,  Francis  Hargreave,  the 
step-son  of  the  lady,  “ bought  up  and  destroyed 
every  copy  of  this  work  that  he  could  procure.” 

J.  H.  M. 

Bath. 

The  Widow  of  the  Wood,  1775,  12mo.,  pp.  vi. 
and  208.  (Inquired  after  at  Vol.  ii.,  p.  406.) — 
I have  this  book.  It  appears  to  be  a Narrative  of 
Complaint  of  the  widow  of  “ John  Wh — y.  Esq.,” 
of  “ Great  H-y-w — d ” (Great  Heywood,  near 
Stafford),  against  Sir  W — m W — y in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  Thomas  Kerslakb. 

Bristol. 

Modum  Promissionis  (Vol.  ii.,  pp  279.  347.). — 
Your  correspondent  C.  H.  has  not  solved  my  dif- 
ficulty as  to  modum  promissionis.  In  the  hope  that 
he,  or  others,  will  still  kindly  endeavour  to  do  so, 
I subjoin  the  context  in  which  it  stands  : — 

“ Noluit  Jethro  legem  posteris  figere : sed,  quoad 
quietam  statioiiem  adeptus  esset  populus,  remedium 
praesenti'uus  incommodis,  ."itque  (ut  vulgo  loquitur) 
modum  promissionis  ostendit.” 

An  old  French  translation  renders  it : — 

“ II  n’a  point  done  voulu  mettre  loy  pour  la  posterite  : 
mais  seulement  remedier  aux  incommoditez  preseutes 
par  maniere  de  provision  (comme  on  dit),”  &c. 

The  general  import  of  the  passage  is,  that 
Jethro’s  counsel  to  Moses,  as  to  the  appointment 
of  rulers  over  the  people,  was  not  intended  to 
apply  to  Canaan,  but  only  to  their  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness. 

I do  not  see  how  the  “ formula  professionis  mo- 
nastic®” helps  us;  unless,  indeed,  “ modus  pro- 
missionis ” were  a kind  of  temporary  and  condi- 
tional vow,  which  does  not  appear  in  Ducange. 

C.  W.  B. 

End  of  Easter  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  9 ). — Should  not 
the  end  of  Easter  be  considered  its  octave  — Low 
Sunday  ? J.  W.  H. 

First  Earl  of  Roscommon  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  325.). — 
There  was,  in  the  burying-ground  of  Kilkenny- 


West,  some  thirty-five  years  or  more  ago,  an  old 
tombstone  belonging  to  the  Dillon  family,  on 
which  was  traced  the  genealogy  of  the  Eoscommon 
branch  from  one  of  the  sons  of  the  first  earl  (if  I 
remember  right,  the  third  or  fourth),  down  to  a 
Thomas,  who  had,  I have  heard  my  father  say,  a 
son  called  Garrett,  who  had  issue  two  sons,  Patrick 
and  Thomas.  Patrick  was  always,  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  considered  the  heir  to  this  title. 
Patrick  and  Thomas  had  issue,  (living  or  dead  I 
know  not),  but  should  imagine  dead;  as,  had  they 
been  living,  they  would  no  doubt  have  come  for- 
ward when  the  late  earl  claimed  the  title,  as  he 
claimed  it  as  being  descended  from  the  youngest 
son  of  the  first  earl,  whereas  Patrick  and  Thomas 
were  certainly  the  descendants  of  one  of  the  elder 
sons  of  the  first  earl;  and  therefore,  had  the  sons 
of  either  Patrick  of  Thomas  come  forward,  it 
would  no  doubt  have  been  decided  in  their  favour. 
On  this  account,  it  was  several  years  before  the 
late  earl’s  claim  was  fully  confirmed,  as  it  was 
thought  that  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  elder 
branches  might  come  forward.  This  would  have 
attracted  my  attention  earlier  had  I not  been  abroad. 

An  Hibernian. 

Mivart’s  Hotel,  London. 

Dryderis  “ Absolom  and  Achitophel"  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  423.).  — The  passage  'm  Absolom  and  Achitophel 
is  taken  from  F'uller’s  Profane  State,  speaking  of 
Alva : 

“ He  was  one  of  a lean  body  and  visage,  as  if  his 
eager  soul,  biting  for  anger  at  the  clog  of  his  body,  de- 
sired to  fret  a passage  through  it 
and  from  Carew,  p.  71., 

“ Tlie  purest  soul  that  ere  was  sent 
Into  a clayey  tenement.” 

C.  B. 

Cabalistic  Author  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  424.). — “ W.  C. 
or  twice  five  hundred.”  The  meaning  is  very 
evident.  V.  signifies  five,  and  C.  one  hundred. 
W.  is  two  V’s,  therefore  W.  C.  twice  five  hundred. 

Terra  Martis. 

[Another  corre.spondent  points  out  that  W.  C.,  the 
author,  may  probably  be  William  Cooper  the  printer.] 

Twichenham  — Bid  Elizabeth  visit  Bacon  there  f 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  408.). — 

“ At  Twickenham  Park,  either  in  this  [1592]  or 
the  following  year,  through  the  immediate  interest  of 
his  steady  patron,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Mr.  Francis 
Bacon  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  Queen  Elizabeth, 
where  he  presented  her  with  the  sonnet  in  honour  of 
that  generous  nobleman.” — Nichols’s  Progresses  of 
Queen  Eliz.,  2d  ed.  iii.  p.  190. 

J.  I.  D. 

Legend  of  a Saint  and  Crazier  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  267.) 
— The  incident  is  related  of  St.  Patrick  and  one  of 
the  kings  of  Cashel,  and  formed  the  subject  of  the 
first  picture  exhibited  by  James  Barry.  In  the 
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l|i  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties,  London, 

; 1831,"  (art.  Barry,  p.  159.)  it  is  stated  that: 

II  I “The  picture  was  painted  in  his  twentieth  or  twenty- 
I first  year,  on  the  baptism  by  St.  Patrick  of  one  of  the 
I kings  of  Cashel,  who  stands  unmcved  while  the  ceremony 

I is  performed,  amidst  a crowd  of  wondering  spectators  ; 

although  the  saint,  in  setting  down  his  crosier,  has,  with- 
■ out  perceiving  it,  struck  its  iron  point  through  the 
royal  foot.” 

Este. 

; j Bechet  (V  ol.  ii.,  pp.  106.270.  364.).  — It  so  hap- 
; , pens  that,  before  seeing  Mb.  Venables’ contmuni- 
I cation,  with  his  quotations  from  the  Monasticon 
I (Vol.  ii.,  p.  364  ),  I had  taken  an  opportunity  of 
j looking  into  a friend’s  copy  of  that  work,  and  had 
there  found  what  seems  to  be  a key  to  the  origin 
j of  the  designation  '■'•St.  Thomas  of  Aeon  or  Acres^ 

I ] It  is  stated,  in  a quotation  from  Bp.  Tanner,  that 
; I “ Tlie  hospital  [in  Cheapside]  consisted  of  a master 
' ! and  several  brethren,  professing  the  ride  of  St.  .Austin, 

: but  were  of  a particular  order,  which  was  about  this  time 
[l  instituted  in  the  Holy  Land,  viz.  Militia:  Hospitales 
i I ; 5.  Thmna:  Martyris  Cantuariensis  de  Aeon,  being  a 
I branch  of  the  Templars.” — Monast.  vi.  646. 

! ; and  the  same  title  occurs  in  the  charter  of 

I I Edward  III.  (ibid.)  Now  it  appears  to  me  that 
j I the  words  de  Aeon  here  relate,  not  to  the  saint,  but 
. i to  the  order  which  took  its  name  from  liim  ; and 
i this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  passage  which  Mr. 

, I Venables  quotes  from  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
j I as  to  the  foundation  of  a chapel  in  honour  of  St. 

I||  Thomas,  at  Acre,  in  Syria,  a.  d.  1190.  It  is  easy 
I I to  suppose  that  in  course  of  time,  especially  when 
j I ' the  origin  of  the  designation  had  been  cast  into 
j ; the  shade  by  the  cessation  of  the  Crusades,  and 
j ; I the  ruin  of  the  great  order  to  which  the  brethren 
i ] of  St.  Tliomas  were  at  first  attached,  the  patron 
1 ' j himself  may  have  come  to  be  styled  de  Aeon  or 
■ ; I of  Acres  : and  this  seems  to  be  the  case  in  the  Act 
' j of  23  Hen.  VI.  (Monast.  vi.  247.) 

I Allow  me  to  ask  a question  as  to  another  point 
I , in  the  history  of  Becket.  Among  his  preferments 
1 ' ; is  said  to  have  ’been  the  parish  of  “ St.  Alary 
! ' Littory  or  ad  Litters,"  which  is  commonly  supposed 
i : to  mean  St.  Mary-le-Strand.*  My  friend  Mr. 
Foss,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  The  Judges  of  Eng- 
i land,  contradicts  this,  on  the  ground  that  thei’e 
! was  then  no  parish  of  that  name  ; and  he  supposes 
I St.  Mary-at-Hill  to  be  intended.  Now  the  words 
ad  Litters  would  be  alike  applicable  as  a descrip- 
! tion  in  either  case  ; but  it  appears  to  me  that,  if  the 
; city  church  were  meant,  it  would  be  styled,  as  it 
I usually  is,  ad  Montem,  and  that  ad  Litters  is  Latin 
' for  le  Strand.  Was  there  not  then  an  ancient 
; church  so  called,  until  the  demolitions  of  Protec- 


tor Somerset  in  that  quarter  ? And  is  not  the 
common  belief  as  to  Bucket’s  parish  correct  ? I 
ask  in  great  ignorance,  but  not  without  having 
vainly  searched  some  books  from  which  informa- 
tion might  have  been  expected.  J.  C.  K. 

Aerostation  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  199.  317.  380.).  — I 
happen  to  remember  a few  odd  verses  of  a squib 
on  Lunardi,  which  may  be  enough  seasoned  with 
the  dust  of  oblivion  to  interest  some  of  your 
readers, 

“ Good  folks,  can  you  believe  your  eyes? 
Vincenzo  di  Lunardi 
Has  made  a voyage  to  the  skies. 

That  foreigner  foolhardy  1 

“ He  went  up  in  a round  baloon, 

(For  moon  is  lima,  Latin), 

To  pay  a visit  to  the  moon  ; 

A basket-boat  he  sat  in. 

“ And  side  by  side  the  moon,  he  cried, 

‘ How  do,  fair  cousin  moon  ? eh  1 ’ 

Through  telescopes  they  were  espied, 

Baloon  — Lunardi  — Luna. 
*;#*** 

“ When  weary  on  the  wing,  to  perch 
Once  more,  and  air  abandon. 

Quite  apropos  he  swooped  in  search 
Of  solid  earth  to  ‘ Stand-on.'  * 

* * * * % 

“ Now  after  all  remains  to  tell 
H ow  learned  Mr.  Baker, 

Set  up  a moonstone  wliere  he  fell, 

And  called  the  field  ‘ wise-acre.’ 

Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  could  supply 
the  remaining  stanzas.  I fancy  there  were  several 
more.  As  far  as  lean  remember,  they  chiefly  re- 
lated to  M.  Lunardi’ s conversation  with  the  moon, 
which,  involving  some  political  allusions,  did  not 
so  much  hit  my  youthful  imagination  at  the  time. 
When  a boy,  I have  frequently  heard  my  father 
repeat  the  lines.  C.  J.  F. 

Aerostation,  Works  on  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  317.  380.). 
— If  your  correspondent  who  inquires  respecting 
works  on  aerostation  will  look  into  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  for  October  15,  he  will  find  an 
article  on  that  subject,  detailing  the  various  at- 
tempts made  from  the  time  of  Montgolfier  down 
to  a very  recent  period. 

A still  later  communication  has  been  made  to 
the  world  in  the  French  newspaper.  La  Presse,  of 
yesterday’s  date  (Nov.  7th),  relating,  in  terms  of 
exultation,  a successful  experiment  made  in  Paris 
by  Alessrs.  J ulien  and  Arnault  to  steer  a ma- 
chine against  the  wind,  in  which  hitherto  impracti- 
cable attempt  they  are  said  to  have  completely 
succeeded  at  repeated  times,  and  the  mechanical 

* Standon,  Herts,  where  he  alighted. 


[*  We  have  in  the  name  of  this  church  an  answer 
to  A.  E.  B.’s  Query,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  396.,  as  to  whether 
the  Strand  was  ever  known  as  Le  Strand, — ^the  Church 
of  St.  Mary-le-Strand.  — Ed.] 
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means  by  which  they  attained  their  object  are 
detailed.  J.  M. 

Oxford,  Nov.  8. 

Kilt  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  62.).  — Your  correspondent  2. 
will  find  some  information  regarding  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  liilt  into  Scotland  in  a volume  entitled 
Notes  to  assist  the  Memory  in  various  Sciences, 
2d  edition,  London,  Murray,  1827.  I quote  the 
passage,  p.  297. : 

“ The  Phelieheg.  Thomas  Rawlinson,  an  iron-smelter 
and  an  Englishman,  was  the  person  who,  about  or 
prior  to  a.  n.  1728,  introduced  the  phelieheg,  or  short 
kilt,  worn  in  the  Highlands.  This  fafet,  very  little 
known,  is  established  in  a letter  from  Ewan  Baillie,  of 
Oberiachan.  inserted  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  for 
1785,  and  also  by  the  Culloden  Papers.” 

The  writer  of  that  work,  and  of  that  daring 
statement,  was,  I have  been  informed,  a Scottish 
military  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hamilton. 
This  origin  of  the  kilt  is  also  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Robert  Chambers  in  his  Life  of  Duncan  Forbes, 
of  Culloden.  See  his  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Eminent  Scotsmen.  Scotus  Secundds. 

Edinburgh,  Nov.  22. 

Bacon  Family  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  247.).  — The  origin 
of  this  surname  is  to  be  found,  I conceive,  in  the 
word  Beacon.  The  man  who  had  the  care  of  the 
Beacon  would  be  called  John  or  lloger  of  the 
Beacon.  Beacon  Hill,  near  Newark,  is  pro- 
nounced in  that  locality  as  if  spelt  Bacon  Hill. 

W.  G.  S. 

Mariner's  Compa.ss  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  56-).  — The 
“ fleur  de  lis  ” was  made  the  ornament  of  the 
northern  radius  of  the  mariner’s  coin])ass  in  com- 
pliment to  Charles  of  Anjou  (whose  device  it  was), 
the  reigning  king  of  Sicily,  at  the  time  when  Flavio 
Gioja,  the  Neapolitan,  first  employed  that  instru- 
ment in  navigation.  O.  P.  Q. 

Arabic  Numerals,  Bmigsch  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  294. 
424.).  — Brugsch,  Numerorum  apud  Veter es 
JEgyptos  demoticormn  Docirina.  Ex  Papyris  et 
Discriptionibus  nunc  primum  illuslrata.  4to^  with 
five  plates  of  facsimiles,  &e.,  is  published  in  this 
country  by  ’Williams  and  Norgate,  Henrietta 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  where  J.  W.  II.  may  see 
it,  or  whence  he  may  get  any  information  he  may 
require  respecting  it.  W. 
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chaiacterLsed  alike  by  a quick  perception  of  the  beauty 
of  the  popular  mytlrs  recorded  in  its  pages,  the  good 
taste  manifested  in  their  selection,  and  the  learning 
and  scholarship  with  which  Mr.  Keightley  has  illus- 
trated them.  'J'he  lovers  of  folk-lore  will  be  delighted 
with  this  new  edition  of  a book,  which  such  men  as 
Goethe,  Grimm,  Von  Hammer,  Douce,  and  Southey 
have  agreed  in  commending  ; and  of  which  the  ap- 
pearance is  particularly  well  timed,  for  a fitter  book 
for  fire-side  reading,  or  a Christmas  present,  we  know 
not  than  this  edition  of  Keightley’s  Fairy  Mythology, 
with  its  inimitable  frontispiece  by  George  Cruikshank, 
which  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  volume. 

Whitaker’s  Clergyman' s Diary  and  Ecclesiastical  Ca- 
lendar is  intended  to  supply  a want  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  long  felt  by  the  clergy,  though  the 
lawyer  and  man  of  business  have  been  for  many  years 
well  supplied  with  works  of  a similar  cliaracter.  A 
glance  at  the  Table  of  Contents  shows  how  much 
valuable  matter,  of  e-pccial  interest  to  our  clerical 
friends,  has  here  been  collected  from  various  sources 
for  their  information  ; and  to  prove  the  value  of  a 
work  destined,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  find  for  many 
years  an  extensive  and  well-deserved  patronage. 

Few  of  our  readers  but  have  tested  and  found  the 
value  of  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke’s  Concordance  to  Shak- 
speare ; and  few  are  the  nurseries  into  which  some  of 
her  clever  and  kindly  books  for  children  have  not 
found  their  way  ; so  that  albeit  her  projected  series  of 
tales.  The  Girlhood  of  Shahspeare’s  Heroines,  scarcely 
belongs  to  the  class  of  works  usually  noticed  in  our 
columns,  we  gladly  find  in  Mrs.  Clarke’s  love  of  chil- 
dren and  reverence  for  Shakspeare,  an  excuse  for  saying 
a few  words  in  favour  of  her  good  work  of  tracing  the 
probable  antecedents  in  the  history  of  some  of  Shak- 
speare’s  heroi  nes. 

We  have  received  the  following  Catalogues: — Ed- 
ward Stibbs’  (331.  Strand)  Catalogue,  Part  I.,  of  a 
Valuable  Collection  of  Books;  W’.  S.  Lincoln's  (Chel- 
tenham House,  Westminster  Road)  Catalogue  No.  63. 
of  English  and  Foreign  Second-hand  Books. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

■WANTEO  TO  riJECIIASE. 

Ducange's  Glossary,  (Didot’s  edition). 

Odd  rotnmes. 

Chalmers’  British  Poets,  Vols.  IV.  and  VI. 

***  Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  frer, 
to  he  sent  to  Mr,  Bell,  Publisher  of”  NOTES  AND 
QUEllIES,”  18o.  I'leet  Street 


iHi'^rcHaiir0uS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Bohn  has  just  issued  a new  volume  of  his  An- 
tiquarian Library  ; and  we  shall  be  greatly  surprised 
if  it  does  not  prove  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
whole  series.  It  is  a new  and  greally  enlarged  edition 
of  Mr.  Keightley’s  Fairy  Mythology  illustrative  of  the 
Romance  and  Superstition  of  various  Countries,  a work 


|20t{cEs’  t0  <£orrES’jj0iiiJ£nt^. 

Nouvicensis  is  in  formed  that  upon  reference  to  Stewart's 
(11.  King  JViUiam  Street')  Catalogue,  we  find  No.  1304. 
Dodd’s  Commentary,  3 vols.  folio,  1770,  marked  at 
91.  16s.  The  vwrk  is  esteemed  for  the  notes  of  Locke, 
Wattrland,  and  Clarendon,  which  it  contains. 

li  e have  again  to  request  the  indulgence  of  many  of  our 
correspondents  for  the  postponement  of  their  communi- 
cations. 


Dec.  7.  1850.] 
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have  to  thank  several  correspondents  for  correcting  an 
oversight  in  Dr.  Bell’s  article  on  Julia.  The  line 

“ Story,  Lord  bless  you,  I have  none  to  toll.  Sir,” 
is  from  Canuing^s  Knife  Grinder,  and  not  from  the  An- 
cient Mariner. 

Communications  should  he  addressed  to  the  Kditor  of 
Notes  and  Queries,  care  o/Mii,  Bell,  No.  186.  Fleet 
Street. 

Part  XI  FI.  for  November,  price  Is.  3d.,  is  7ioio  ready 
for  delivery. 

Notes  and  Queries  may  he  procured,  hy  order,  of  all 
Booksellers  and  Newsvenders.  It  is  published  at  noon  on 
Friday,  so  that  our  country  Subscribers  ought  not  to  ex- 
perience any  difficulty  in  procuring  it  regularly.  Many 
of  the  country  booksellers,  §*c.,  are,  probably,  7iot  yet  aware 
of  this  arrangement,  ivhich  tviU  enable  them  to  7'eceive 
Notes  and  Queries  in  their  Saturday  parcels. 

Errata.  — P.434,  col.  1,  1.33,  for  “ collecion  **  read  “collec- 
tion ” ; p.  449,  col.  ,1,1.  5G,  for  “ letter  “ read  “ letters,”  and  1.  .57, 
for  “writ5”  re.id  “writ”;  col.  2,  1.  15,  for  “cheat”  read 
“ e5cheat  ” ; and  1.  26,  for  “ne  ” read  “ in.” 


LOXDOX  library,  12.  St.  James’s  Square. 

Patron  — His  Royal  Highness  PUINCIC  ALBERT. 

Tills  institution  now  oflers  to  its  Members  a collection  of 
60,000  Volumes,  to  which  additions  are  constantly  making,  both 
in  English  ami  Foreign  Literature.  Price  of  the  large  Cata- 
logue already  published,  bs.  A second  volume  is  now  in  pre- 
paration. 

A Reading  Room  is  also  open  for  the  use  of  the  IMembers,  sup- 
plied with  the  best  English  and  Foreign  Periodicals. 

Terms  of  Admission:  — Entrance  Fee,  6L;  Annual  Subscrip- 
tion, 2/.;  or  Entrance  Fee  and  Life  Subscription,  26/. 

By  order  of  the  Commi:  tee, 

J.  G.  COCHRANE,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

November,  1850. 


The  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for 

DECEMBER  contains  the  following  articles:  — ].  An 
Evening  with  Voltaire,  by  Mr.  R.  N.  Neville  ; 2.  The  New  Cra- 
tylus  ; 3.  Old  Ballads  from  the  Bright  Collection  ; 4.  The  Abbe 
de  Saint-Pierre;  .5.  Norman  Crosses  (with  Eng'-avings) ; 6. 
Duchess  of  Queensberry  and  Gay ; 7.  Dryden  andFlecknoe;  8. 
Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders;  9.  T.  Lodge  and  his  Works; 
10.  Birth  of  the  Old  Pretender  ; 11.  History  of  Winchelsea  (with 
Engravings);  12.  Autobiography  of  Mr.  Britton  ; 13.  The  recent 
Papal  Bull  historically  considered : with  Notes  of  the  IMonth, 
Review  of  New  Publications.  Literary  and  Antiquarian  Intelli- 
gence, Historical  Chronicle,  and  Ob!tuary,  including  Memoirs  of 
Lord  RancUffe,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  Lord  Leigh,  Chief 
Justice  Dohertv,  Rev.  Dr.  Thackeray,  John  JanVme,  Esq., Thomas 
Hodgson,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.,  Newcastle,  &c.,  &c.  l^rice  2s.  Qd. 

“ The  Gentleman’s  Magazine  has  been  revived  with  a degree  of 
spirit  and  talent  which  promises  the  best  assurance  of  its  lormer 
popularity.”— Courier. 

“ The  additional  talent  which  the  new  year  has  brought  to  its 
assistance,  will  give  an  impetus  advantageous  to  the  circulation 
of  The  Gentleman’s,  and,  high  as  it  previously  stood,  will  ad- 
vance it  still  more  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  are  enabled  to 
appreciate  its  worth.” — Poole  Herald. 

The  Magazine  for  Januarj%  1851,  will  contain  a Portrait  of  the 
late  Thomas  Amyot,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
Nichols  and  Son,  25.  Parliament  Street. 


CURIOUS  BOOKS,  MSS.,  SEALS,  ANTIQUI TIES,  &c. 

■pUTIICK  AND  SBIPSON,  Auctioneers  of 

Literary  Property,  will  Sell  by  Auction  at  their  Great 
Room,  191.  Piccadilly,  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  1 1,  and  two  following 
days,  a Collection  of  Curious  Books,  mostly  English,  several 
thousand  Plays,  rare,  curious,  satirical,  and  other  Poetry,  His- 
torical Pieces,’Facetiae,  some  fine  specimens  of  Early  Typography, 
Books  of  Prints  and  Emblems,  MSS.,  Deeds,  &c.,  relating  to 
English  Coumies,  Family  Papers  of  Sir  Ed.  Coke,  an  extraordi- 
nary Collection  of  Seals,  &c.  Catalogues  will  be  sent  ou 
application. 


rB'^IlE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CONTRO- 

S VERSY. — At  the  present  crisis,  when  the  extraordinary 

aggression  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  on  the  rights  of  the  Church  and 
Sovereign  of  England  renders  a thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Controversy  most  essenlial,  tlic  Council  of  the 
PARKER  SOCIETY  arc  desirous  of  calling  public  attention  to 
the  WORKS  of  the  REFORMERS  which  they  have  issued. 

These  arc  the  writings  of  Arclibishop  ('ranmer,  two  vols.  ; 
Bishop  Ridley,  Latimer,  two  vols.  ; Covcrdale,  two  vols. ; Jewel, 
three  vols.  completed,  tlie  fourth  ncirly  ready;  aUo  those  of 
Tyndale,  three  vols.  ; Becon,  three  vols.,  &c. 

Tho  annual  subscription  to  the  Society  is  1/.,  to  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance, for  which  each  member  receives  four  volumes.  In  the 
concluding  volume  of  Bishop  Jewel’s  works  will  appear,  among 
other  treatises,  his  “ View  of  a Seditious  Bull,”  being  that  issued 
by  Plus  V.  against  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  repuhlication  of  this 
will  bo  felt  to  be  most  seasonable  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
complete  answers  furnished  by  the  Komanisers  to  all  the  Romish 
doctrines  and  assumptions  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  use. 

The  Council  are  anxious  to  facilitate  as  far  as  possible  the  de- 
sire of  the  Clergy  and  others  to  possess  these  important  works ; 
and  as  they  have  on  hand  copies  of  some  of  tl>e  authors  named, 
they  are  prepared  to  dispose  of  these  on  reasonable  terms.  Ap- 
plication may  be  made  to  W.  Thomas,  Esq.,  33.  Southampton 
Street,  Strand. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  the  members  will  pay  their 
subscriptions  for  1851  as  early  as  possible.  As  the  series  of  pub- 
lications i.s  now  drawing  to  a close,  this  announcement  is  impor- 
tant, and  the  Council  will  feel  greatly  obliged  by  attention  to  it. 


NOIV  READY,  Cloth,  One  Shilling,  THE 

GREEK.  CHURCH,  a Sketch,  by  the  Author  of  “Pro- 
posals  for  Christian  Union.”  — Contents:  1.  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople  ; 2.  Alienation  of  Eastern  and  Western  Churclies; 
3.  Athanasius  and  Arius ; 4.  Council  of  Florence;  5.  Cyril 
Lucar. 

“This  work  is  not  so  much  a history  of  the  Greek  Church 
generally,  as  of  that  one  most  important  feature  in  her  career, 
the  long  protracted  struggle  with  the  Western  Cliurch,  which 
terminated  in  their  unhappy  separation.  The  Author’s  investi- 
gation into  the  conflicting  causes  which  led  to  tills  result  is  ably 
carried  out,  with  considerable  research,  and  great  lucidity  of 
style.” — Ecclesiastic. 

This  Essay  concludes  the  series.  The  four  preceding  Numbers 
on  Sale,  Second  Edition,  One  Shilling  each. 

James  Darling — London:  Great  Cullen  Street;  Edinburgh: 
12.  Soutli  St.  Andrew’s  Street. 


rff^IlE  GIRLHOOD  OF  SIIAKESPEARirS 

S HEROINES  ; in  a Scries  of  Fifteen  I'nles,  hy  Mary 
CowDEN  Clarke,  Author  of  the  “ Concordance  to  Shakespeare.” 
“ as  petty  to  his  ends, 

As  is  the  morn  dew  on  the  myrtle  leaf 

To  his  grand  sea,”  Shakespeare. 

To  be  published  periodically  in  One  Shilling  hooks,  each  con- 
taining a complete  story,  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

Portia;  the  Heiress  of  Belmont 
The  Thane’s  Daughter 
Helena;  the  Physici.m’s  Orphan 


Desdemona ; the  Magnifico' 
Child 

Meg  and  Alice ; the  Merry 
Maids  of  Windsor 
Isabella ; the  Votaress 
Katharina  and  Bianca ; the 
Shrew  and  the  Demure 


Ophelia  ; the  Rose  of  Elsinore 
Rosalind  and  Celia;  the 
Friends 

Juliet ; the  White  Dove  of 
Verona 

Beatrice  and  Hero  ; the  Cousins 
Olivia;  the  Lady  of  Illyria 
Hennionc;  the  Russian  Princess 
Viola ; the  Twin 
Imogen  ; the  Peerless. 


Tale  1 (PORTIA;  the  Heiress  ol' Belmont)  on 

the  1st  December,  IH.50. 

Tale  2 (THE  THANE’S  DAUGHTER), 

1st  January,  1851. 

London:  W.  II.  Smith  and  Son,  P6.  Strand;  and  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co.,  S:ationers’  Hall  Court. 


PROTESTANT  & CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  THEOLOGY. 
Just  published,  and  maybe  had  on  application  on  the  receipt  of 
Four  Stamps,  the  price  ot  the  postage, 

A CATALOGUE  OF  DIVINITY,  DOCTRI- 
NAL, CONTROVER.SIAL,  PRACTICAL,  AND  DE- 
VOTION.AL;  consisting,  with  a few  exceiitions,  of  Protestant 
and  Church  of  England  Writers; 

Selected  from  the  stock  of 


C,  J.  Stewart,  11.  King  William  Street,  West  Strand,  London. 
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ilMIAlB  UliAMfCM, 

SECOND-HAITD  FOREIGN,  AND  ANTIQUARIAN  BOOKSELLER, 

16.  CASTLE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON, 

Begs  to  inform  the  Readers  of  “ Notes  and  Queries,”  that  he  has  just  published  a new  Catalogue  of 

ANTSQU  ARi  AN  AND  HERALDIC  WORKS, 

Comprising  valuable  Chronicles,  Armorials,  Provincial  and  Family  Histories. 


NEW  ?URCHA.SES  NOT  INSERTED  IN  THIS  CATALOGUE. 


MERIANl  THEATRUM  RUROPEUM,  Oder  wahrhaftige  Be- 
schreibung  aller  denkwiird.  Geschichten,  so  sich  hin  nod 
wieder  in  der  Welt,  furnehmlich  m Europa,  &c.,  von  1617- 
1718  ereignetj  21  thick  vols=  In  22,  folio,  with  several  thousand 
Portraits,  Plans  of  Cities,  Representations  of  Battles,  Events, 
Monuments,  Buildings,  &c.,  engraved  by  Matt.  Merian,  Hollar, 
&c.,  veil.,  bi.  5s.  Frankfurt,  1643-1732, 

This  voluminous  history  of  Europe  (each  vol.  containing 
upwards  of  1000  pages)  was  compiled  from  substantial  inforaia 
tion  received  at  the  time,  and,  as  such,  is  wortiiy  of  the  histo- 
rian's reference;  some  of  the  curious  portraits  and  historical 
prints  laU  into  the  English  series. 

Complete  sets  like  the  above  are  very  seldom  met. 

PETITOT,  M^moires  sor  FHistoire  de  France,  depuis  le 
regne  de  Phillippe  Auguste  jusqu’au  commencement  de 
XVHe  Sl^cle,  Avec  des  notices  sur  chaque  auteur,  et  des 
observations  sur  chaque  ouvrage,  52  vols.  8vo.,  hf.  bd.  calf,  very 
neat,  10/.  10s,  Paris,  1819-26. 

HONNORAT,  Dictionnaire  Proven^al-Fran^ais,  ou  Diction- 
naire  de  la  langue  d’Oc  Ancienne  et  Moderne,  suivi  d’un  Voca- 
bulaire  Francais- Provencal,  &c.,  4 vols.  4to.,  sd.,  92. 105. 

Paris,  1847-49. 

LEGONIDEC,  Dictionnaire  Breton-Fran^ais  _ et  Franpais- 

Breton,  precede  de  la  Grammaire,  nouvelle  edition,  augmentee 
des  mots  Galiois  et  Gaels  correspondaot  au  Breton,  2 vols.  4to., 
sd,,  uncut,  36s»  St.  Breas,  1847=50. 

FLEMISH  DICTIONARY. .^.Bes  Roches,  Dictionnaire  Fla- 
inand-Fran^ais  et  Franpais-Flamand,  nouvelle  Edition  par 
Grange',  2 vols.  8vo.,  calf,  neat,  155.  Anvers,  1824. 

SISMONDI,  Histoire  des  Frangais,  18  vols.  8vo.,  complete, 
sewed',  only  B/.  35,  1847-49. 

The  best  History  of  France  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the 

learned  Sismondi,  who  diligently  studied  all  the  Original 
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ilotciS. 

THE  FIRST  PAPER-MILL  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  the  year  1588,  a paper-mill  was  established 
; at  Dartford,  in  Kent,  by  John  Spilman,  “jeweller 
J to  the  Queen.”  The  particulars  of  this  mill  are 
recorded  in  a poem  by  Thomas  Churchyard, 
published  shortly  after  its  foundation,  under  the 
following  title : — 

“ A description  and  playne  discourse  of  paper,  and 
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the  whole  benefits  that  paper  brings,  with  rchearsall, 
and  setting  foorth  in  verse  a paper-inyll  built  near 
Darthforth,  by  an  bigli  Germaine,  called  Master  Spil- 
man, jeweller  to  the  Queene’s  Majyestie.” 

The  writer  says  ; 

“ (Then)  he  that  made  for  us  a paper-mill,^ 

Is  worthy  well  of  love  and  worldes  good  will, 

And  though  his  name  be  SpiH-man,  by  degree, 

Yet  iSe/p-man  now,  he  shall  be  calde  by  mee. 

Six  hundred  men  are  set  at  work  by  him, 

That  else  might  starve,  or  seeke  abroade  their  bread; 
Who  now  live  well,  and  go  full  brave  and  trim, 

And  who  may  boast  they  are  with  paper  fed.” 

In  another  part  of  the  poem  Churchyard  adds  : 

“ An  high.  Germaine  he  is,  as  may  he  proovde, 

In  Lyndoam  Bodenze,  borne  and  bred. 

And.  for  tins  mille,  may  heere  be  truly  lovde. 

And  praysed,  too,  for  deep  device  of  head.” 

It  is  a common  idea  that  this  was  the  first  paper- 
mill  erected  in  England;  and  we  find  an. intelligent 
modern  writer,  INIi-.  J.  S.  Burn,  iu  his  History  of 
the  Foreign  Refugees.,  repeating  the  same  erroneous 
statement.  At  page  262.  of  his  curious  and  in- 
teresting work,  he  s.ays_: 

“ The  county  of  Kent  has  been  long  famed  for  its 
manufacture  of  paper.  It  was  at  Dartford,  in  this 
county,  that  paper  v/eis  first  made  in  England.” 

But  it  is  proved  beyond  all  possibility  of  dou.bt 
that  a paper-mill  existed  in  England  almost  a 
century  before  the  date  of  the  establishment  at 
Dartford,  In  Henry  VII. ’s  Household  Booh,  we 
have  the  following  : — 

“ 1498.  For  a rewarde  geven  at  the  paper-mylne, 
1 6s.  8d.” 

Again : — 

“ 1499.  Geven  in  rewarde  to  Tate  of  the  Mylne, 
6s.  8 /.” 

And  in  Bartholomeus  de  Proprietatibus  Rerum, 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1495,  mention 
is  made  of  a paper-mill  near  Stevenage,  in  the 
county  of  Hertford,  belonging  to  John  Tate  the 
younger,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  “ mylne  ” 
visited  by  Henry  VII. 

The  water-mark  used  by  John  Tate  was  an 
eight-pointed  star  within  a double  circle.  In  the 
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twelfth  -volume  of  the  Archaologia^  p.  114.,  is  a 
variety  of  fac-similes  of  water-marks  used  by  our 
early  paper  makers,  exhibited  in  five  large  plates, 
but  it  is  not  a little  singular  that  the  mark  of  John 
Tate  is  omitted.  EawARD  F.  Rimbault. 


SPECIMENS  OF  FOREIGN  ENGLISH. 

The  aceompanying  specimens  of  foreign  English 
you  may  perhaps  conshler  worth  a corner  among 
the  minor  curiosities  of  literature  : — 

Basle.  — 

“ Bains  ordinaires  et  artificiels,  tenu  par  B.  Sleg- 
mund,  Dr.  in  medicine,  Basle.  In  this  new  erected 
establishment,  whicli  the  Owner  recommends  best  to 
all  foreigners  are  to  have, — Ordinary  and  artful  baths, 
russia  and  sulphury  bagnio.s,  pumpings,  artful  mineral 
waters,  gauze  lemonads,  fournished  apartments  for 
patients.” 

Cologne.  Title-page  in  lithograph. 

“ Remembrance  on  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne.  — A 
collection  of  his  most  semarkable  monumens,  so  as  of 
the  most  artful  ornamons  and  precious  hilts  of  his 
renaconed  tresory.  Draconed  and  lithographed  by 
Gerhardt  Levy  Elkan  and  Hallerseh,  collected  by 
Gerhd.  Emans.” 

Augsburg,  Drei  Mohren  Hotel.  Entry  in  tra- 
vellers’ book. 

“ January  28.  1815. — His  Grace  Arthur  Wellesley, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  &c.  &c.  ivc.  Great  honour  ar- 
rived at  the  beginning  of  this  year  to  the  three  Moors  ; 
this  illustrious  warrior,  whose  glorious  atchievements, 
which,  cradled  in  Asia,  have  filled  Europe  with  his 
renown,  descended  in  it.” 

Mount  Etna.  Printed  notice  found  attached  to 
the  wall  of  one  of  tlie  rooms  in  the  Casa  degl’ 
Inglesi,  Mount  Etna,  October,  1844: 

“ In  consequence  of  the  damage  suffered  in  the  house 
called  English  set  on  the  Etna  for  the  reprehensible 
conduct  of  some  persons  there  recovered,  the  following 
provisional  regulations  are  prescribed,  authorized,  and 
granted  to  M.  Gemmellaro*,  who  has  the  key  of  the 
mentioned  house  for  his  labour,  honour,  and  money 
spent  to  finish  such  edifice,  besides  his  kind  reception 
for  travellers  curious  to  visit  the  mountain. 

“ I.  Any  person  desirous  to  get  the  key  of  the  house 
is  requested  to  apply  to  M.  G.,  and  in  case  of  his  ab- 
sence, to  ...  . signing  his  name,  title,  and  country,  in 
the  same  time  tell  the  guide’s  and  muleteer’s  name, 
just  to  drive  away  those  have  been  so  rough  to  spoil 
the  moveables  and  destroy  the  stables  ....  are  the 
men  to  be  particularly  remarked. 


The  name  of  this  gentleman  will  be  recognised  by 
some  of  the  readers  of  Notes  and  Queuies  as  that  of 
a most  indefatigable  explorer  of  the  wonders  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  author,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Catanian  Academy,  of  excellent  descriptions  of  its  recent 
eruptions. 
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“ II.  Nobody  is  admitted  without  a certificate  of 
M.  G.,  which  will  assure  to  have  received  his  name, 
&c.  &c.,  except  those  are  known  by  the  fore-going 
strangers. 

“ III.  According  to  the  afore-mentioned  articles, 
nobody  will  take  t’ne  liberty  to  go  in  the  house  and 
force  the  lock  of  the  door ; he  will  really  suffer  the 
most  severe  punishment  fixed  against  violence. 

“ IV.  Is  not  permitted  to  any  body  to  put  mules  in 
the  rooms  destined  for  the  use  of  people,  notwithstand- 
ing the  insufficiency  of  stables.  It  is  forbidden  like- 
wise to  dirtes  the  walls  with  pencil  or  coal.  M.  G. 
will  procure  a blank  book  for  those  learned  people 
curious  to  write  their  observations.  A particular  care 
must  be  taken  for  the  moveables  settled  in  the  house. 

“ V.  The  house  must  be  left  clean  and  without  fire, 
to  avoid  conflagration  ; it  is  forbidden  to  leave  rooms 
or  windows  opened,  as  the  house  has  been  lately 
damaged  by  the  winds,  snow,  sand,  &c.  &c. ; the  afore- 
mentioned A.  D.,  M.  N.  are  im.puted  of  negligence 
and  malice  ; persons  neglecting  to  execute  the  above 
article  will  be  severely  punished,  and  are  obliged  to 
pay  damages  and  expences. 

“ VI.  As  soon  as  the  traveller  returns  at  Nicolosi, 
either  to  S.  Nicolo  1’ Arena,  will  immediately  deliver 
the  key  to  M.  G.,  as  it  commonly  happens  that  fo- 
reigners are  waiting  for  it.  A certificate  must  be 
likewise  delivered,  declaring  that  the  afore-mentioned 
regulations  have  been  exactly  executed.  It  is  likewise 
proper  and  just  to  reward  M.  Gem.  for  the  expense  of 
moveables,  money,  &c.  &c.,  and  for  the  advantage  tra- 
vellers may  get  to  examine  the  Volcan,  for  better  than 
Empedocli,  Amodei,  Fazelli,  Brydon,  Spallanzani,  and 
great  many  others.  M.  Geinm.  has  lately  been  au- 
thorized to  deny  the  key  whenever  is  unkindly  requested. 
He  is  also  absolutely  obliged  to  inform  the  gen.  of  the 
army,  who  is  determined  to  punish  with  rigour  their 
insolence.” 

Mount  Sinai.  (On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  travellers’ 
book.) 

“ Here  in  too  were  inscribed  as  in  one  legend,  all 
whose  in  the  rule  of  the  year  come  from  different 
parts,  different  cities  and  countries,  pilgrims  and  tra- 
vellers of  any  different  rank  and  religion  or  profes- 
sion, for  advise  and  notice  thereof  to  their  posterity, 
and  even  also  in  owr  own  of  memory  acknowledging. 
1845,  Mount  Sinai.” 

Viator. 


FOLK  LORE. 

May-dew. — Every  one  has  heard  of  the  vir-  i 
tues  of  “ May-dew,”  but  perhaps  the  complex  su- 
perstition following  may  be  less  generally  known. 

A respectable  tradesman’s  wife  in  this  town  (Laun- 
ceston) tells  me  that  the  poor  people  here  say  that 
a swelling  in  the  neek  may  be  cured  by  the  pa-  | 
tient’s  going  before  sunrise,  on  the  1st  of  May,  to 
the  grave  of  the  last  young  man  who  has  been, 
buried  in  the  church-yard,  and  applying  the  dew, 
gathered  by  passing  the  hand  three  times  from  the 
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j head  to  the  foot  of  the  grave,  to  tlie  part  affected 
by  the  ailment.*  This  was  told  me  yesterday  in 
, reply  to  a question,  whether  the  custom  of  galher- 
ing  “ May-dew”  is  still  prevailing  here.  I may  as 
well  add,  that  the  common  notion  of  improving 
the  complexion  by  washing  the  face  with  the  early 
, <lew  in  the  fields  on  the  1st  of  May  e.xtensively 

I prevails  in  these  parts ; and  they  say  that  a child 
i I who  is  weak  in  the  back  may  be  cured  by  drawing 
' him  over  the  grass  wet  with  the  morning  dew. 

j The  experiment  must  be  thrice  performed,  "that  is, 

' I on  the  mornings  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  of  May. 

; ' I find  no  allusion  to  these  specific  applications  of 
■ “ May-dew”  in  Ellis’s  Brand.  H.  G.  T. 

I I Pisliies. — An  old  woman,  the  wife  of  a re- 
: i spectable  fimner  at  a place  called  “ Colmans,”  in 
i I the  parish  of  Werriiigton,  near  Launceston,  has 
I frequently  told  my  informant  before-mentioned 

, of  a “ piskey  ” (for  so,  and  not  pixy,  the  creature  is 
j ! called  here,  as  well  as  in  parts  of  Devon)  which 
frequently  made  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a 
small  child  in  the  kitchen  of  the  farm-house,  where 

I the  inmates  were  accustomed  to  set  a little  stool 
for  it.  It  would  do  a good  deal  of  household  work, 
but  if  the  hearth  and  chimney  corner  were  not 

‘ kept  neatly  swept,  it  would  pinch  the  maid.  The 
piskey  would  often  come  into  the  kitchen  and  sit 
on  its  little  stool  before  the  fire,  so  that  the  old 
j ' lady  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  it.  Indeed 
it  was  a familiar  guest  in  the  house  for  many 
months.  At  last  it  left  the  family  under  these 
I circumstances.  One  evening  it  was  sitting  on  the 
j stool  as  usual,  when  it  suddenly  started,  looked 

I I up,  and  said,  — 

I “ Piskey  fine,  and  Piskey  gay, 

' Now,  Piskey  ! run  away  ! ” 

and  vanished  ; after  which  it  never  appeared  again. 
This  distich  is  the  first  utterance  of  a piskey  I have 
heard. 

The  word  “ fine”  put  me  in  mind  of  the  expres- 
sion spirit,”  Ariel,”  &c.,  noticed  by 

De.  Kennedy  lately  in  Notes  and  Queries 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  251.).  It  is  worth  notice  that  the 
people  here  seem  to  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  piskies  and  fairies.  Indeed  I am  told, 
that  the  old  woman  before  mentioned  called  her 
guest  indifferently  “piskey”  or  “fairj'.” 

The  country  peojile  in  this  neighboiu’hood  some- 
times put  a prayer-book  under  a child’s  pillow 
as  a charm  to  keep  away  the  piskies.  I am  told 
that  a poor  woman  near  Launceston  was  fully 
persuaded  that  one  of  her  children  was  taken  away 
and  a piskey  substituted,  the  disaster  being  caused 
by  the  absence  of  the  prayer-book  on  one  par- 
ticular night.  This  story  reminds  me  of  the 
“killcrop.’’  II.  G.  T. 

' * If  the  patient  be  a woman,  the  grave  chosen  must 

1 be  that  of  the  last  young  man  buried,  and  that  of  the 
Iji  last  young  woman  in  the  case  of  a man  patient. 


1.  The  dun  cow  of  Dnnsmore  filled  with  milk 
every  vessel  that  was  brought  to  her  till  an 
envious  witch  tried  to  milk  her  in  a sieve. 

2.  Lady  Godiva.  — A close-fitting  dress  might 
suggest  the  idea  of  nudity ; but  was  not  the  horse 
borrowed  from  the  warrior  Lady  of  Mercia 
Ethellleda  ? 

3.  CAN  DU  PLERA  METEOR  CERA.  Quand 

Dieii  plaira  meilleur  sera.  Charm  on  a ring,  olini 
penes  W.  Hamper,  F.  A.  S.  F.  Q. 


Circulation  of  the  Blood. — About  twenty-five 
years  since,  being  in  a public  library  in  France,  a 
learned  physician  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  works 
of  the  Venerable  Eede  a passage  in  which  the  fiict 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  appeared  to  him  and 
myself  to  be  clearly  stated.  I regret  that  I did 
not,  at  the  time,  “ liiake  a note  of  it,”  and  that  I 
cannot  now  refer  to  it,  not  having  access  to  a copy 
of  Bede  : and  I now  mention  it  in  hopes  that  some 
of  your  correspondents  may  think  it  worth  while 
to  make  it  a subject  of  research.  J.  Mn. 

Culprit,  Origin  of  the  Word.  — Lonp  ago  I 
m.ade  this  note,  that  this  much  used  English  word 
was  of  French  extraction,  and  that  it  was  ‘^qu'il 
parait,"  from  the  short  way  the  clerk  of  the  court 
has  of  pronouncing  his  words  ; for  our  pleadings 
were  formerly  in  French,  and  when  the  pleadings 
were  begun,  he  said  to  the  defendant  “ qu'il  pa?'ait” 
— culprit ; and  as  he  was  generally  culpable,  the 
“ qu'il  parait  ” became  a synonyme  with  ofiender. 

T. 

Cambridge. 

[Does  not  our  ingenious  correspondent  point  at  the 
more  correct  origin  of  culprit,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
defendant  being  “ generally  culpaUe  ? ”] 

Collar  of  SS. — In  the  volume  of  Bury  Wills 
just  issued  by  the  Camden  Society,  is  an  engraving 
from  the  decorations  of  the  chantry  chapel  in 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  of  John 
Baret,  who  died  in  146- ; in  which  the  collar  is 
re])resented  as  SS  in  the  upright  form  set  on  a 
collar  of  leather  or  other  material.  It  is  described 
in  the  will  as  “my  collar  of  the  king’s  livery.” 
John  Baret,  says  the  editor  of  the  Wills,  tvas 
a lay  officer  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Edmund, 
probably  treasurer,  and  was  deputed  to  attend 
Henry  Vl.  on  the  occasion  of  the  king’s  long  visit 
to  that  famed  monastic  establishment  in  14 — . 

Buriensis. 

The  Singing  of  Swans.  — “ It  would,”  says 
Bishop  Percy  (Mallet’s  North.  Antiq.,  ii.  p.  72.), 
“be  a curious  subject  of  disquisition,  to  inquire 
what  could  have  given  rise  to  so  arbitrary  and 
groundless  a notion  as  the  singing  of  swans,” 
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wliich  “ bath  not  wanted  assertors  from  almost 
every  nation.”  (Sir  T.  Browne.) 

“ Not  in  more  swelling  whiteness  sails 
Cayster’s  swan  to  western  gales,* 

When  the  melodious  murmur  sings 
’Mid  her  slow-heav’d  voluptuous  wings.” 

T.  J. 

Sir  Thomas  Herbert's  Memoirs. — In  consequence 
of  the  suggestion  of  A.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  220.),  I have 
applied  to  the  owner  of  Sir  T.  Herbert’s  MS. 
account  of  the  last  days  of  Charles  I.,  and  the 
answer  which  I have  received  is  as  follows  : 

“ I found  the  first  part  of  Sir  Thos.  Herbert’s  MS. 
(56  pages)  is  not  in  the  edition  of  Wood’s  Athenm 
Lord  W.  has  ; but  I found  a note  in  a pedigree  book, 
saying  it  was  printed  in  1702,  8vo.  I suppose  it  can 
be  ascertained  whether  this  is  true.” 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  know  whether 
there  is  such  a volume  in  existence  as  that  de- 
scribed by  my  friend.  Alfked  Gatty. 

Portraits  of  Stevens  and  Cotton  and  Bunyan. — 
The  plan  of  “Notes  and  Queries”  appears  well 
adapted  to  record  the  change  of  hands  into  which 
portraits  of  literary  men  may  pass.  I accordingly 
offer  two  to  your  notice. 

The  portrait  of  George  Stevens,  the  celebrated 
annotator  on  Shakspeare,  who  died  in  1800,  was 
bequeathed  by  him  to  a relative,  Mrs.  Gomm  of 
Spital  Square ; and  at  that  lady’s  death,  some  years 
after,  it  passed,  I have  reason  to  expect,  into  the 
possession  of  her  relative,  Mr.  Fince,  of  Bishopsgate 
Street.  I have  no  farther  information  of  it. 

The  portrait  of  Charles  Cotton,  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely,  was,  at  the  time  (1814)  when  Linnell  took 
a copy,  and  (in  1836)  when  Humphreys  took  a 
copy,  in  the  possession  of  John  Berisford,  Esq., 
of  Compton  House,  Ashborne,  Derbyshire ; and 
the  following  extracts  of  letters  will  show  who  at 
present  possesses  it : — - 

“ Leek,  14th  July,  1842. 

“ After  Mr.  Berisford’s  decease,  I should  think 
the  portrait  of  Cotton  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
nephew  Francis  Wright,  Esq.,  of  Linton  Hall,  near 
Nottingham.  I am,  &o.  &c  ” 

“ Linton  Hall,  Aug.  19.  1842. 

“ Sir, — The  Rev.  J.  Martin,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  is  the  possessor  of  the  portrait  of  Cotton 
to  which  your  letter  alludes.  I am,  Dear  Sir, 

“ Yours,  in  haste, 

“ F.  Wkight.” 

I avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  ask 
the  authority  for  the  portrait  of  Bunyan  appended 
to  his  ever-fresh  allegory.  The  engraved  portrait 
I have  has  not  the  name  of  the  painter.  O.  W. 

* “ It  was  an  ancient  notion  that  the  music  of  the 
swan  was  produced  by  its  wings,  and  inspired  by  the 
zephyr.  See  this  subject,  treated  with  his  accustomed 
erudition,  by  Mr.  Jodrell,  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  Ion 
of  Euripides." — Bulwer’s  Siamese  Twins. 


Sonnet : Attempting  to  prove  that  Black  is 

White.  — 

“It  has  been  said  of  many,  they  were  quite 
Prepared  to  prove  (I  do  not  mean  in  fun) 

That  white  was  really  black,  and  black  was  white ; 

But  I believe  it  has  not  yet  been  done. 

Black  (Saxon,  Blac)  in  any  way  to  liken 

With  candour  may  seem  almost  out  of  reach; 

Yet  whiten  is  in  kindred  German  bleichen. 
Undoubtedly  identical  with  bleach: 

This  last  verb’s  cognate  adjective  is  bleak  — 
Reverting  to  the  Saxon,  bleak  is  bisek.* 

A semivowel  is,  at  the  last  squeak. 

All  that  remains  such  difference  wide  to  make 

The  hostile  terms  of  keen  antithesis 
Brought  to  an  E plus  ultra  all  but  kiss  1 ” 

Mezzotinto. 

Nicholas  Breton's  Fantasticks,  1 626. — Me.  Heber 
says,  “Who  has  seen  another  copy  ?”  In  Tanner’s 
Collection  in  the  Bodleian  Library  is  one  copy, 
and  in  the  British  Museum  is  another,  the  latter 
from  Mr.  Bright’s  Collection.  W.  P. 

[Another  copy  is  in  the  valuable  collection  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Corser.  See  that  gentleman’s  communication 
on  Nicholas  Breton,  in  our  First  Vol.,  p.  409.] 


cauertc^. 

THE  WISE  MEN  OF  GOTHAM. 

An  ill-starred  town  in  England  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  so  unenviable  a reputation  for  some  cen- 
turies for  the  folly  and  stupidity  of  its  inhabitants, 
that  I am  induced  to  send  you  the  following 
Query  (with  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded) 
in  the  hope  that  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able 
to  help  me  to  a solution. 

Query : Why  have  the  men  of  Gotham  been 
long  famous  for  their  extreme  folly  ? 

My  authorities  are,  — 

1.  The  Nursery  Rhyme,  — • 

“ Three  wise  men  of  Gotham 
Went  to  sea  in  a bowl ; 

If  the  bowl  bad  been  stronger. 

My  story  would  have  been  longer.” 

2.  Drunken  Barnahy's  Journal  (edit.  London, 
1822,  p.  25.),  originally  printed  1774,  Loudon  : 

“ Veni  Gotham,  ubi  multos 
Si  non  omnes,  vidi  stultos, 

Nam  scrutando  reperi  unam 
Salientem  contra  lunam. 

Alteram  nitidam  puellam 
OH’erentem  porco  sellam.” 

“ Thence  to  Gotham,  where,  sure  am  I, 

If,  though  not  all  fools,  saw  I many  ; 

Here  a she-bull  found  I prancing. 

And  in  moonlight  nimbly  dancing  ; 

There  another  wanton  mad  one. 

Who  her  hog  was  set  astride  on.” 

* Pronounced  (as  black  was  anciently  written) 
blake. 
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3.  In  the  “Life  of  Kobin  Hood”  prefixed  to 
Ritson’s  Collection  of  Ballads  concerning  Robin 
Hood  (People’s  edit.  p.  27.),  the  following  story, 
extracted  from  Certaine  Meri-y  Tales  of  the  Mad- 
men of  Gottam,  by  Dr.  Andrew  Borde,  an  emi- 
nent physician,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.  (Black  letter), 
in  Bodleian  Library,  occurs  ; — 

“ Hiere  was  two  men  of  Gottam,  and  the  one  of 
them  was  going  to  the  market  to  Nottingham  to  buy 
sheepe,  and  the  other  came  from  the  market ; and  both 
met  together  upon  Nottingham  bridge.  Well  met, 
said  the  one  to  the  other.  Whither  be  yee  going?  said 
he  that  came  from  Nottingham.  Marry,  said  he  that 
was  going  thither,  I goe  to  the  market  to  buy  sheepe. 
Buv  .sheepe  ? said  the  other,  and  which  way  wilt  thou 
bring  them  home?  Marry,  said  the  other,  I will  bring 
them  over  this  bridge.  By  Robin  Hood,  said  he  that 
came  from  Nottinglram,  but  thou  shalt  not.  By  Maid 
Marrion,  said  he  that  was  going  thitherward,  but  I 
will.  Thou  shalt  not,  said  the  one.  I will,  said  the 
other  Ter  here!  said  the  one.  Sliue  there!  said  the 
other.  Then  they  beat  their  staves  against  the  ground, 
one  against  the  other,  as  there  had  been  an  hundred 
sheepe  betwixt  them.  Hold  in,  said  the  one.  Beware 
the  leaping  over  the  bridge  of  my  sheepe,  said  the 
other.  I care  not,  said  the  other.  They  shall  not 
come  this  way,  said  the  one.  But  they  shall,  said  the 
other.  Then  said  the  other,  and  if  that  thou  make 
much  to  doe,  I will  put  my  finger  in  thy  mouth.  A 
i t . . d thou  wilt,  said  the  other.  And  as  they  were  at 
their  contention,  another  man  of  Gottam  came  from  the 
i market  with  a sack  of  meale  upon  a horse,  and  seeing 
j and  hearing  his  neighbours  at  strife  for  sheepe,  and 
none  betwixt  them,  said.  Ah,  fooles,  will  you  never 
i learn  wit?  Helpe  me,  said  he  that  had  the  meale, 

[ and  lay  my  sacke  upon  my  shoulder.  They  did  so ; 

! and  he  went  to  the  one  side  of  the  bridge,  and  un- 
j loosed  the  mouth  of  the  sacke,  and  did  shake  out  all 
his  meale  into  the  river.  Now,  neighbours,  said  the 
man,  how  much  meale  is  there  in  my  sacke  now  ? 
Marry,  tliere  is  none  at  all,  said  they.  Now,  by  my 
faith,  said  he,  even  as  much  wit  as  in  your  two  heads, 
to  strive  for  that  thing  you  have  not.  Which  was  the 
wisest  of  all  these  three  persons,  judge  you?  ” 

4.  Tom  Corjat,  in  an  oration  to  the  Duke  of 
York  (afterwards  Chas.  I.),  called  Crambe,  or 
Colwarts  twice  sodden  (London,  1611),  has  this 
passage : — 

“ 1 c.ame  to  Venice,  and  quickly  took  a survey  of 
the  whole  model  of  the  city,  together  with  the  most 
remarkable  matters  thereof ; and  shortly  after  my  ar- 
rival in  England  I overcame  my  adversaries  In  the 
Town  of  Evill,  in  my  native  county  of  Somersetshire, 
who  thought  to  have  sunk  me  in  a bargain  of  pilchards, 
as  the  wise  men  of  Gottam  went  about  to  drown  an  eel.” 

I 5.  Dr.  More’s  Antidote  against  Atheism,  cap.  ii. 
i §14.: 

I “ But  because  so  many  bullets  joggled  together  in  a 
i man’s  hat  will  settle  a determinate  figure,  or  because  the 
frost  and  wind  wdll  draw  upon  doors  and  glass  windows 
i pretty  uncouth  streaks  like  feathers  and  other  fooleries 
i which  are  to  no  use  or  purpose,  to  infer  thence,  that 


all  the  contrivances  that  are  in  nature,  even  the  frame 
of  the  bodies,  both  of  men  and  beasts,  are  from  no  other 
principle  but  the  jumbling  together  of  the  matter,  and 
so  because  that  this  doth  naturally  effect  something, 
that  is  the  cause  of  all  things,  seems  to  me  to  be  rea- 
soiling  in  the  same  mood  and  figure  with  that  wise 
market  man’s,  who,  going  down  a hill  and  carrying  his 
cheeses  under  his  arms,  one  of  them  falling  and  trun- 
dling down  the  hill  very  fast,  let  the  other  go  after  it, 
appointing  them  all  to  meet  him  at  his  house  Gotham, 
not  doubting  but  they  beginning  so  hopefully,  would 
be  able  to  make  good  the  whole  journey ; or  like 
another  of  the  same  town,  who  perceiving  that  his 
iron  trevet  he  had  bought  had  three  feet,  and  could 
stand,  expected  also  that  it  should  walk  too,  and  save 
him  the  labour  of  the  carriage.” 

6.  Col.  T.  Perronet  Thompson’s  Works,  vol.  ii. 
p.  236.,  Anti-Corn-Law  Tracts:  — 

“ If  fooleries  of  this  kind  go  on,  Gotham  will  be  put 
in  .Schedule  A.,  and  the  representation  of  Unreason 
transferred  into  the  West  Riding.” 

J.  R.  M.,  M.A. 

K.  C.  L.,  Nov.  1S50. 


HEBSTMONCEUX  CASTLE. 

Can  you  find  an  early  place  in  your  pages  for 
the  following  Queries  relative  to  the  history  of 
Herstmonceux  Castle  and  its  lords,  on  which  a 
memoir  is  in  preparation  for  the  next  volume  of 
the  collections  of  tlie  Sussex  Archteological  Society. 

1.  Who  was  Pharamuse  of  Boulogne,  father  of 
Sybil  de  Tingry  ? He  is  called  the  nephew  of 
Maud,  King  Stephen’s  wife  ; but  I believe  there  is 
no  doubt  that  she  was  the  only  child  and  sole 
heir  of  Eustace  Earl  of  Boulogne,  brother  of  God- 
frey, King  of  Jerusalem.  Where  is  Tingry,  of 
which  place  he  was  lord  ? Is  there  any  place  in 
the  North  of  France  bearing  that  name  now  ? 

2.  Will  any  one  well  skilled  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  ancient  legal  documents  funiish  some  ex- 
planation of  the  following  extracts  from  the  Rotul. 
de  Fin.  (Hardy,  i.  19.)  : — 

“ 1199.  William  de  Warburton  and  Ingelram  de 
Monceux  give  500  marks  to  the  king  for  having  the 
inheritance  of  Juliana,  wife  of  William,  son  of  Ayraer, 
whose  next  of  kin  they  say  they  are.” 

Yet  six  years  later,  1205  (Hardy,  i.  310.)  : — 

“ Waleran  de  Monceux  gives  100  marks  for  having 
the  reasonable  (rationabilis)  part  of  ihe  inheritance 
of  .luliana,  as  regards  (versus)  Wm.  de  Warburton, 
William  and  Waleran  being  her  next  of  kin.” 

This  W'aleran  was  son  of  Idonea  de  Herst 
(now  Herst  JMonceux),  and  tippears  in  other  docu- 
ments as  “ Waleran  de  Herst."  Tlie  land  in  ques- 
tion was  in  Compton  (afterwards  Compton  Mon- 
ceux), Hants. 

Now  how  are  we  to  reconcile  the  two  above- 
(ptoted  documents  ? What  was  tlie  connexion 
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between  Ingelram  and  Waleran  ? And  bow  is 
Waleran’s  double  appellation  to  be  explained  ? 
I see  a reference  to  a family  named  de  Mounceaux 
in  the  last  number  of  the  ArcJiceological  Journal, 
p.  300.,  holding  a manor  near  Hawbridge,  Somer- 
set. Were  they  of  the  same  stock  ? 

3.  The  magnificent  monument  in  Herstmonceux 
church  to  Thomas  Lord  Dacre  (who  died  1534), 
and  his  eldest  son,  is  embellished  with  a consider- 
able number  of  coats  of  arms,  several  of  which  I 
am  unable  to  identify  with  any  connexions  of  the 
family.  These  are,  ■ — • (1.)  Sable,  a cross  or  ; (2.) 
Barry  of  six,  ar.  and  az.,  a bend  gules  ; (3.)  Arg. 
a fesse  gules  ; (4.)  Quarterly  oi-,  and  gules,  an 
escarbuncle  sable  ; (5.)  Barry  of  six,  arg.  and  gules; 
(6.)  Azure,  an  orle  of  martlets  or,  on  an  inescut- 
cheon arg.  three  bass  gules. 

Can  any  of  your  readers,  acquainted  with  the 
Dacre  and  Fienes  pedigrees,  appropriate  any  of 
these  coats  ? 

4.  A suite  of  small  bed-rooms,  and  the  gallery 
from  which  they  opened,  in  Herstmonceux  Castle, 
were  called  respectively  the  Bethleyn  Chambers 
and  Betldem  Gallery  : is  any  instance  of  a similar 
denomination  of  apartments  known,  and  can  the 
reason  be  assigned  ? 

5.  Sir  Roger  Fienes,  the  builder  of  Herstmon- 
ceux Castle,  accompanied  Henry  V.  to  Agincourt. 
Are  any  references  to  him  to  be  found  in  Sir  H. 
Nicolas’  Battle  of  Azincourt,  or  elsewhere? 

6.  Francis  Lord  Dacre  was  one  of  the  noble 

twelve  v.Fo  had  the  courage  to  appear  in  their 
places  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  reject  the  ordi- 
nance for  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  His  son  Thomas, 
who  married  the  daughter  of  Charles  II.  by  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  was  created  Earl  of 
Sussex,  was  compelled  through  his  extravagance 
to  alienate  the  castle  and  manor  of  Herstmonceux. 
Are  there  any  references  to  either  of  these  peers, 
who  played  a not  inconspicuous  part  in  the  events 
of  their  times,  in  any  of  the  contemporary  memoirs  ? 
Any  information  on  any  of  the  above  points  would 
greatly  oblige  E.  V. 

Herstmonceux,  Nov.  1 8. 


iHiiinr  eauen'eS. 

Yorkshire  Ballads. — Any  of  your  readers  would 
confer  a great  ftvour  by  referring  me  to  any  early 
Yorkshire  ballads,  or  ballads  relating  to  places  in 
Yorkshire,  not  reprinted  in  the  ordinary  collec- 
tions, such  as  Percy,  Evans,  &c.  I am  of  course 
acquainted  with  those  in  the  Roxburghe  collection. 

H. 

Hinging  a Handbell  before  a Corpse. — Is  it 
true  that  whenever  an  interment  takes  place  in 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Oxford,  the  corpse  is 
preceded  on  its  way  to  the  grave  by  a person  who 


rings  a small  handbell  at  intervals,  each  time 
giving  a few  tinkling  strokes  ? My  informant  on 
this  subject  was  an  O.xford  undergraduate,  who 
said  that  he  had  recently  witnessed  the  burials 

both  of  hlr.  , a late  st  udent  of  Christ  Church, 

and  of  Miss , a daughter  of  a living  bishop  : 

and  he  assured  me  that  in  both  cases  this  ceremony 
was  observed.  Certainly  it  is  possible  to  go 
through  the  academical  course  at  Oxford  without 
either  hearing  the  bell,  or  knowing  of  its  use  on  such 
occasions  : buti  should  now  be  glad  to  receive  some 
explanation  of  this  singular  custom.  A.  G. 

Ecclesfield. 

Church  of  St.  Saviour,  Canterbury. — Tradition, 
I believe,  has  uniformly  represented  that  an  edifice 
more  ancient,  but  upon  the  present  site  of  St. 
Martin’s,  Canterbury,  was  used  by  St.  Augustine 
and  his  followers  in  the  earliest  age  of  Christianity 
in  this  country.  St.  hlartin’s  has,  on  that  account, 
been  often  spoken  of  a's  the  mother-church  of 
England.  Lately,  however,  in  perusing  the  fourth 
volume  of  Mr.  Kemble’s  Codex  Diplomaticus,  p.  1., 
I find  a charter  of  King  Canute,  of  the  year  1018, 
which  states  the  church  of  St.  Saviour,  Canter- 
bury, to  be  the  mother-church  of  England  : 

“ iEcclc.sia  Salvatoris  in  Dorobernia  sita,  omnium 
Alcclesiamm  regni  Angligeni  mater  et  domina." 

In  none  of  the  histories  of  Kent  or  of  Canter- 
bury can  I find  any  mention  of  a church  dedicated 
to  St.  Saviour.  May  I beg  the  fiivour  of  3'ou  to 
insert  this  among  your  Notes  ? Henry  Ellis. 

Mock  Beggars  Hall.  — What  is  the  origin  of 
this  name  as  applied  to  some  old  mansions  ? One 
at  Wallasey,  in  Cheshire,  was  so  named,  and  another 
near  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk.  And  what  is  the  earliest 
instance  of  the  title  ? Buriensis. 

Beatrix  Lady  Talbot.  — Since  the  publication 
of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas’  able  contribution  to  the 
Collectanea  Topographica  et  Genealogica  (vol.  i. 
pp.  80-90.)  no  one  may  be  excused  for  confound- 
ing, as  Dugdale  and  his  followers  had  done, 
Beatrix  Lady  Talbot  with  Donna  Beatrix, 
daughter  of  John,  King  of  Portugal,  to  whom 
Thomas  FitzAlan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  was  married, 
26th  Nov.,  1405.  What  I now  wish  to  learn  is, 
vdiether  anything  has  since  been  discovered  to 
elucidate  further  the  pedigree  of  Ladj'  Talbot  ? 
It  is  evident  that  she  was  of  Portuguese  origin  ; 
and  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  quartcrings  on 
her  seal,  as  shown  in  a manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum  (1st  and  4th  arg.,  five  escutcheons  in 
cross  az.,  each  charged  with  five  plates  in  saltire, 
for  Portugal;  and  2nd  and  3rd  az.,  five  crescents 
in  saltire,  or),  that  she  was  a member  of  the  Por- 
tuguese family  of  Pinto,  which  is  the  only  house 
in  Portugal  that  bears  the  five  crescents  in  saltire, 
as  displayed  on  the  seal.  Scorns. 
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English  Prize  Essays.  — Is  tlieve  at  present,  in 
either  of  the  universities,  or  elsewhere,  any  prize, 
ineilal,  or  premium  given  ibr  English  essays,  for 
which  all  England  could  compete,  irrespective  of 
birth,  place  of  education,  &e. ; and,  if  so,  particu- 
lars as  to  time,  subject,  and  place,  or  an  intimation 
as  to  where  such  could  be  obtained,  would  greatly 
oblige  Modest  Ambition. 

Ret}.  Joseph  Blanco  White.  — History  of  the  In- 
qnisition. — In  the  llev.  J.  H.  Thom’s  Life  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Blanco  White  it  is  stated  that  he  had 
made  a collection  for  a history  of  the  Inrpiisition 
which  he  intendetl  to  publish  ; and  in  a batch  of 
advertisements  preceding  the  first  volume  of 
Smedley’s  Reformed  Religion  in  France,  pub- 
lished in  1832  by  Rivingtons,  as  part  of  their 
Tlieological  Library,  I find  an  announcement  of 
other  works  to  be  included  in  the  series,  and 
amongst  others,  already  in  preparation,  The 
Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Inqui- 
sition against  Heresy  and  Apostacy ; by  Joseph 
Blanco  White,  M.A.  I need  not  ask  whether  the 
work  vta.s pnhlished,  for  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
London  Catalogue  ; but  I wish  to  ask  whether  any 
portion  of  the  work  ivas  ever  placed  in  the  pub- 
lisher’s hands,  or  ever  printed ; or  whether  he 
made  any  considerable  progress  in  the  collection, 
and,  if  so,  in  whose  hands  the  MSS.  are?  Such 
papers,  if  they  exist,  would  probably  prove  of  too 
much  importance  to  allow  of  their  remaining  un- 
published. Iota. 

Lady  Deloraine. — The  Delia  of  Pope’s  line, 

“ Slander  or  poison  dread  from  Delia's  rage,” 
is  supposed  to  have  been  Lady  Peloraine,  who 
remarried  W.  V/indam,  Esq.,  of  Carsham,  and 
died  in  Oct.,  1744.  The  person  said  to  have  been 
poisoned  was  a hliss  Mackenzie.  Are  the  grounds 
of  this  strange  suspicion  known  ? 

Edward  F.  Kimbault. 

Speke  Family. — I shall  be  glad  to  ascertain  the 
family  name  and  the  armorial  bearings  of  Alice, 
wife  of  Sir  John  Speke,  father  of  Sir  John  Speke, 
founder  of  the  chapel  of  St.  George  in  Exeter  Ca- 
thedral. She  is  said  to  have  been  maid  of  honour 
to  Queen  Catherine.  J.  D.  S. 

Pope's  Villa. — In  Pope’s  Literary  Correspondence, 
published  by  Curll,  an  engraving  is  advertised  of 
Ids  (Pope’s)  Villa  at  Twickenham,  engraved  by 
Rysbrach  and  published  by  Curll.  Are  any  of 
your  correspondents  aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
copy,  and  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  obtained  ? 

C.  Bathdest  W. 

Armorial  Bearings.  — Among  the  numerous 
coats-armorial  in  the  great  east  window  of  the 
choir  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  there  is  one  respecting 
which  I am  at  a loss.  Argent  a cross  between 
four  crescents  gules.  Can  either  of  your  readers 
kindly  afford  the  name  ? J.  D.  S. 


Passage  from  Tennyson. — You  have  so  many 
correspondents  well  versed  in  lore  and  legend, 
that  I am  induced  to  beg  through  you  for  an  ex- 
jdanation  of  the  allusion  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  Tennyson  : — 

“ Morn  broaden’d  on  the  borders  of  the  dark. 

Ere  I saw  her,  who  clasp’d  in  her  last  trance 
Her  murder’d  father's  head.” 

It  occurs  in  the  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  st.  G7. 

Cambridge.  W.  M.  C. 

Sauenap,  Meaning  of.  — In  the  will  of  Jane 
Ileryng,  of  Bury,  1419,  occurs  this  bequest:  — 

“ To  AIvson  my  dowter,  xl  s.  and  ij  pottys  of  bras 
ncste  the  beste,  and  a peyr  bedys  of  blak  gel,  and  a 
grene  hod,  and  a red  hod,  and  a gowne  of  violet,  and 
another  of  taune,  and  a towayll  of  diaper  werk,  and  a 
sauennp ; also  a cloke  and  a rownd  table.” 

AVhat  was  the  sauenap  f Bdriensis. 

Hoods  loom  hy  Doctors  of  the  Univei'sity  of 
Cambridge. — Pray  permit  me  to  inquire,  through 
your  agency,  what  is  the  proper  lining  of  the  scar- 
let cloth  hoods  worn  by  doctors  in  the  three 
faculties  of  the  university  of  Cambridge?  The 
robe-makei's  of  Cambridge  have  determined  upon 
a pink  or  rose-coloured  silk  for  all ; the  London 
artists  adopt  a shot  silk  (light  blue  and  crimson) 
sometimes  for  all  faculties,  at  others  for  Doctors 
in  Divinity  only.  On  ancient  monuments  (there 
is  one  in  Canterbury  Cathedral)  I find  that  the 
hoods  were  lined  with  ermine ; and  this  is  the 
material  of  those  attached  to  the  full-dress  robes 
of  doctors  on  the  occasion  of  their  creation,  and  in 
the  schools,  and  at  congregations.  I cannot  find 
the  st.atutes  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

As  the  O.xford  statutes  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished, the  matter  is  not  so  much  in  the  dark, — 
black  silk  being  the  material  prescribed  for  the 
lining  of  hoods  of  Doctors  in  Divinity,  and  those  of 
the  doctors  in  the  other  firculties  being  prescribed 
to  be  of  silk  of  any  intermediate  colour,  which  the 
Oxford  doctors  understand  to  mean  a deep  rose- 
colour.  D.  C.  L. 

U.  University  Club,  Dec.  4.  1850. 

Euclid  and  Aristotle. — The  ordinai-y  chronologies 
place  Aristotle  as  nearly  a century  anterior  to 
Euclid;  but  Professor  De  Morgan  (“Eucleides,” 
in  Dr.  Smith’s  Biographical  Dictionary')  considers 
them  as  contemporary.  Any  of  your  readers  con- 
versant with  the  subject  will  oblige  me  by  saying 
ichich  is  right,  and  likewise  why  so. 

Geometricus. 

Ventriloquism. — Fanningus,  the  King's  Whisperer. 
— To  the  Query  respecting  Brandon  the  juggler 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  424.),  I beg  leave  to  add  another 
somewhat  similar.  AVhere  is  any  information  to  be 
obtained  of  “ The  King’s  Whisperer,  eyyaaTpigveos, 
nomine  Fanningus,  who  resided  at  Oxford  in 
1643?”  T.J. 
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Frances  Lady  Norton.  — Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  an  account  of  the  life  of  Frances 
Lady  Norton,  who  wrote  a work,  entitled  The 
Applause  of  Virtue,  in  Four  Parts,  consisting  of 
Divine  and  Moral  Essays  towards  the  obtaining  of 
True  Virtue,  4to  1705  ? It  is  a very  delightful 
book,  full  of  jiatristic  learning.  I am  aware  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Ralph  Freke,  Esq.,  of  Han- 
nington,  and  married  Sir  George  Norton,  Knt.,,of 
Abbot’s  Leigh,  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  I wish 
to  know  what  other  books  she  wrote,  if  any,  and 
where  her  life  may  be  found  ? Perhaps  the  Freke 
family  could  furnish  an  account  of  this  'learned 
lady.  The  work  I believe  to  be  extremely  scarce. 

RiCHiRD  Hooper. 

Westminster  Wedding.  — Jeremy  Collier  says, 
in  one  of  his  Essays  (Part  iii.  Essay  viii.)  ; 

“ As  for  the  business  of  friendship  you  mentioned, 
Tis  not  to  be  had  at  a Westminster  Ifedding." 

Being  much  interested  in  weddings  in  West- 
minster at  the  present  day,  I should  be  much 
obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  who  can  throw  any 
light  on  the  observation  of  the  Essayist,  as  above 
eited.  What  other  authors  use  the  term  ? R.  H. 

Stone’s  Diary.  — Stone,  the  celebrated  sculptor, 
left  a valuable  diary.  The  MS.  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  Vertue  the  engraver.  Has  it  ever  been 
printed  ? Edward  F.  Rimbault- 

Dr.  King's  Poem  of  The  Toast.  — Where  can  I 
find  a key  to  Dr.  King’s  Heroic  Poem,  called  The 
Toast?  Isaac  Reed’s  copy,  with  a. manuscript  hey, 
sold  at  his  sale  for  10/.  I Os. 

Edward  F.  Rimbauet. 

Anima  Magis,  ^c.  — To  whom  is  this  sentence 
to  be  ascribed  — 

“ Anima  magis  est  ubi  amat 
Quam  ubi  animat.” 

Tybo-Ettmologicus. 

The  Adventures  of  Peter  Wilkins. — Is  the  author 
of  this  delightful  work  of  fiction  known  ? The 
first  edition  was  published  in  1751,  but  it  does 
not  contain  the  dedication  to  Elizabeth,  Countess 
of  Northumberland,  found  in  later  impressions. 
When  was  this  dedication  added  ? It  is  observable 
that  in  all  the  editions  I have  seen,  the  initials 
R.  P.  are  signed  to  the  derlication,  while  R.  S. 
appears  on  the  title-page. 

Edward  F.  Rjmbault. 

Talmud,  Translations  of.  — 1 . Have  there  been 
any  English  translations  of  the  Talmud,  or  any 
! complele  section  of  it?  2.  What  are  the  most 
I esteemed  Continental  and  Latin  translations  ? 

! S.P.II.T. 

Torn  by  Horses,  — What  is  the  last  instance  in 
I the  history  of  France  of  a culprit  being  torn  by 
I horses?  Jean  Chatel,  who  attempted  to  assassi- 


nate Henri  Quatre,  suffered  thus  in  1595.  (Crowe’s 
France,  i.  3C4.)  Ed.  S.  Jackson. 

The  Marks  *,  f,  J,  ^c.  — What  is  the  origin  of 
the  astei’isk,  obelus,  &c.,  used  for  references  to 
notes  ? When  were  they  first  used  ? What  are 
their  proper  names  ? Ed.  S.  Jackson. 

Totteridge,  Herts,  Oct.  23. 

Blackguard.  — Walking  once  through  South 
Wales,  we  found  an  old  woman  by  the  roadside 
selling  a drink  she  called  blackguard.  It  was  com- 
posed of  beer  and  gin,  spiced  with  pepper,  and  well 
deserved  its  name.  Is  this  a common  beverage 
in  the  principality  ? J.  W.  H. 


Replied 

rCHURCH  HISTORY  SOCIETY:. 

I am  much  obliged  to  your  correspondent 
Laicus  for  his  inquiry  respecting  the  proposed 
Society  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  464  ).  W’ill  you  allow  me  to 
express  to  him  my  confident  hope,  that  the  pro- 
posed plan,  or  some  modification  of  it  by  a com- 
mittee (when  one  shall  exist)  may  in  due  time  be 
carried  out.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
haste  ; and  in  the  formation  of  such  a body  it  is 
desirable  to  have  as  many  avowed  supporters  to 
select  from  as  possible.  I do  not  think  that  the 
matter  is  much  known  yet,  though  I have  to  thank 
you  for  a kind  notice ; and  I need  not  tell  some 
of  your  correspondents  that  I have  received  very 
encouraging  letters.  But,  in  trutli,  as  I did  not 
expect  any  profit,  or  desire  any  responsibility  as  to 
either  money  or  management,  and  only  wished  to 
lay  before  the  public  an  idea  which  had  existed 
in  my  own  mind  for  some  years,  and  which  had 
obtained  the  sanction  of  some  whom  I thought 
competent  judges  ; and  as  I had,  moreover,  pub- 
lished pamphlets  enough  to  know  that  a contribu- 
tion of  waste  paper  to  any  object  is  often  one  of 
the  most  costly,  I did  not  feel  myself  called  on  to 
go  to  so  much  expense  in  advertising  as  I peihaps 
might  have  done  if  I had  been  spending  the  money 
of  a society  instead  of  my  own.  I sent  but  few 
copies ; none,  I believe,  except  to  persons  with 
whom  I had  some  acquaintance,  and  whom  I 
thought  likely  to  talce  more  or  less  interest  in  the 
subject. 

I trust,  however,  that  the  matter  is  quietly  and 
solidly  growing  ; and  from  communications  which 
I have  received,  and  resources  on  which  I believe 
I may  reckon,  I feel  no  doubt  that  if  it  were  con- 
sidered desirable,  friends  and  money  enougli  to  set 
such  a society  going  might  be  immediately  brought 
forward.  It  is  one  advantage  of  the  proposed 
plan,  that  it  may  be  tried  on  almost  any  scale.  A 
society  so  conslituted  would  not  begin  its  exist- 
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ence  with  great  promises  of  returns  to  subscri- 
bers, and  heavy  engagements  to  printers,  paper- 
makers,  and  editors.  Its  only  Jiecessart/  expenses 
would  be  those  of  mmiagement;  and  if  the  society 
were  very  small,  these  expenses  would  be  so  too. 

I It  is,  indeed,  hardly  possible  to  imagine  that  they 
i should  be  such  as  not  to  leave  something  to  be 
funded  for  future  use,  if  they  did  not  furnish 
means  for  immediate  display  ; but  it  seems  better 
to  wait  patiently  until  such  real  substantial  sup- 
port is  guaranteed  as  may  prevent  all  apprehension 
on  that  score.  S.  R.  Maitjoand. 


DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  442.) 

It  is  quite  startling  to  be  told  that  the  title  of 
“Defender  of  the  Faith”  was  used  by  any  royal 
predecessor  of  Henry  VIII. 

Selden  (Titles  of  Honour^  ed.  1631,  p.  54.)  says; 

“ The  beginning  and  ground  of  that  attribute  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  which  hath  been  perpetually, 
in  the  later  ages,  added  to  the  style  of  the  kings  of 
England,  (not  oidy  in  the  first  person,  but  frequent 
also  in  the  second  and  in  the  third,  as  common  use 
shows  in  the  formality  of  instruments  of  conveyance, 
leases  and  such  like)  is  most  certainly  known.  It 
began  in  Henry  the  VIII.  For  he,  in  those  awaking 
times,  upon  the  quarrel  of  the  Romanists  and  Lu- 
therans, wrote  a volume  against  Luther,”  &c. 

Selden  then  states  the  well-known  occasion  upon 
wliich  this  title  was  conferred,  and  sets  out  the 
Bull  of  Leo  X.  (then  extant  in  the  Collection  of 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum),  whereby  the  Pope,  “ holding  it  just  to 
distinguish  those  who  have  undertaken  such  pious 
labours  for  defending  the  faith  of  Christ  with  every 
honour  and  commendation,”  decrees  that  to  the 
title  of  King  the  subjects  of  the  royal  controver- 
sialist shall  add  the  title  “ Fidei  Defensori.”  The 
pontiff  adds,  that  a more  worthy  title  could  not  be 
found. 

Your  correspondent,  Coi.onel  Anstruther,  calls 
attention  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Christo- 
pher Wren,  Secretary  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
(a.  d.  1736),  in  his  letter  to  Francis  Peck,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Register  of  the  Order  in  his  pos- 
session ; which  letter  is  quoted  by  Burke  (Dorm, 
and  Ext.  Bar.,  iv.  408.),  that  “ King  Henry  VII. 
had  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.”  It  is  not 
found  in  any  acts  or  instruments  of  his  reign  that 
I am  acquainted  with,  nor  in  the  proclamation  on 
his  interment,  nor  in  any  of  the  epitaphs  engraved 
on  his  magnihcent  tomb.  (Sandlbrd,  Geneal.  Hist.) 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  Poire  Leo  X.,  in  those  days 
of  diplomatic  intercourse  with  England,  would 
have  bestowed  on  Henry  VIIL,  as  a special  and 
j personal  distinction  and  reward,  a title  that  had 
I been  used  by  his  royal  predecessors. 


I am  not  aware  that  any  such  title  is  attributed 
to  the  sovereign  in  any  of  the  English  records 
anterior  to  1521  ; but  that  many  English  kings 
gloried  in  professing  their  zeal  to  defend  the 
Church  and  religion,  appears  from  many  examples. 
Henry  IV.,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  pro-  i 
mises  to  maintain  and  defend  the  Christian  reli- 
gion (Rot.  Pari.,  iii.  466.)  ; and  on  his  renewed  I 
promise,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  to  defend 
the  Christian  faith,  the  Commons  piously  grant  a 
subsidy  (Ibid.,  493.)  ; and  Henry  VI.,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  liis  reign,  acts  as  keeper  of  the 
Christian  faith.  (Rot.  Pari.,  v.  61.) 

In  the  admonition  used  in  the  investiture  of  a 
knight  with  the  insignia  of  the  Garter,  he  is  told 
to  take  the  crimson  robe,  and  being  therewith 
defended,  to  be  bold  to  fight  and  sheil  his  blood 
for  Christ’s  fitith,  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  and 
the  defence  of  the  oppressed.  In  this  sense,  the 
sovereign  and  every  knight  became  a sworn  de- 
fender of  the  faith.  Can  this  duty  have  come  to 
be  popularly  attributed  as  part  of  the  royal  style 
and  title  ? 

The  Bull  of  Leo  X.,  which  confers  the  title  on 
Henry  VIII.  personally,  does  not  make  it  inherit- 
able by  his  successors,  so  that  none  but  that  king 
himself  couhl  claim  the  honour.  The  Bull  granted 
two  years  afterwards  by  Clement  VII.  merely 
confirms  the  grant  of  Pope  Leo  to  the  king  him- 
self. It  was  given,  as  we  know,  for  his  assertion 
of  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ; yet  he  re- 
tained it  after  his  separation  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion,  and  after  it  had  been  for- 
mally revoked  and  withdrawn  by  Pope  Paul  HI. 
in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Henry  VIIL,  upon 
the  king’s  apostacy  in  turning  suppressor  of  reli- 
gious houses.  In  1543,  the  Reformation  legisla- 
ture and  the  Anti-papal  king,  without  condescend- 
ing to  notice  any  Papal  Bulls,  assumed  to  treat 
the  title  that  the  Pope  had  given  and  taken  away 
as  a subject  of  Parliamentary  gift,  and  annexed  it 
for  ever  to  the  English  crown  by  the  statute 
35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3.,  from  which  I make  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  as  its  language  bears  upon  the 
question  : 

“ AVliere  our  most  dread,  &c.,  lord  the  king,  hath 
heretofore  been,  and  is  justly,  lawfully,  and  notoriously 
knowen,  named,  published,  and  declared  to  be  King  of 
England,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
and  of  the  Church  of  England  and  also  of  Ireland,  in 
earth  supreme  head  ; and  bath  justly  and  lawfully 
used  the  title  and  name  thereof  as  to  his  Grace  apper- 
taineth.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  that  all  and  singular  his 
Grace’s  subjects,  &c.,  shall  from  henceforth  accept  and 
tcike  the  same  his  IMajesty’s  style  ....  viz.,  in  the 
English  tongue  by  these  words,  Henry  the  Eighth,  hy 
the  grace  of  God  King  of  England,  France,  and  Ire- 
land, Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  also  of  Ireland,  in  earth  the  siqireme  | 
head  ; and  that  the  said  style,  &c.,  shall  be,  &c.,  united 
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and  annexed  for  ever  to  the  imperial  crown  of  his 
highness’s  realms  of  England.” 

By  the  supposed  authority  of  this  statute,  and 
notwithstanding  the  revocation  of  the  title  by  Pope 
Paul  III.,  and  its  omission  in  the  Bull  addressed 
by  Pope  Julius  III.  to  Philip  and  Mary,  that 
princess,  before  and  after  her  marriage,  used  this 
stj’le,  and  the  statute  having  been  re-established 
by  1 Eliz.  c.  1.,  the  example  has  been  followed  by 
her  royal  Protestant  successors,  who  wished  there- 
by to  declare  themselves  Defenders  of  the  Anti- 
papal  Church.  The  learned  Bishop  Gibson,  in  his 
Codex  (i.  33.,  note),  treats  this  title  as  having 
commenced  in  Henry  VIII.  So  do  Blount, 
Cov/el,  and  such  like  authorities. 

Wm.  Sidney  Gibson. 

Newcastle-oc-Tyne,  Dee.  ]850. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I have  found  (in 

the  nineteenth  volume  of  Arcliaologia,  pp.  1 — 10.) 
an  essay  by  Mr.  Alex.  Luders  on  this  very  subject, 
in  which  that  able  writer,  who  was  well  accus- 
tomed to  examine  historical  records,  refers  to  many 
examples  in  which  the  title  “ Most  Christian 
King”  was  attributed  to,  or  used  by  English  sove- 
reigns, as  well  as  the  kings  of  France ; and  to  the 
fact,  that  this  style  was  used  by  Henry  VII.,  as 
appears  from  his  contract  with  the  Abbot  of  West- 
minster (Harl.  MS.  1498.).  Selden  tells  us  that 
the  emperors  had  from  early  times  been  styled 
“Defensores  Ecelesise;”  and  from  the  instances 
cited  by  Mr.  Luders,  it  appears  that  the  title  of 
“Most  Christian”  was  appropriated  to  kings  of 
France  from  a very  ancient  period ; that  Pepin  re- 
ceived it  (a.  d.  755)  from  tlie  Pope,  and  Charles  the 
Bald  (a.  d.  859)  from  a Council : and  Charles  VI. 
refers  to  ancient  usage  for  this  title,  and  makes  use 
of  these  words : 

— ■ nostrorum  progenitonim  imitatione  — evan- 
gelicas  veritatis— defensohes  — nostra  regia  dignitas 
divino  Christianas  religionis  titulo  gloriosius  insig- 
nitur .” 

Mr.  Luders  refers  to  the  use  of  the  words  “ Hos 
zelo  Jidei  catholicm,  cujus  sumus  et  erimus  Deo 
dante  Defensores,  salubriter  commoti  ” in  the 
charter  of  Richard  II.  to  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford, 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign,  as  the  earliest 
introduction  of  such  phrases  into  acts  of  the  kings 
of  England  that  he  had  met  with.  This  zeal  was 
for  the  condemnation  of  Wy cliff’s  Trialogus.  In 
the  reign  of  Hen.  IV.  the  writ  “ De  Haaretico 
comburendo”  had  the  words  “ Zelator  justitia  et 
fidei  catholicae  cultor  and  the  title  of  “ Tres 
Chretien”  occurs  in  several  instruments  of  Hen.  VI. 
and  Edw.  IV.  It  appears  very  probable  that  this 
usage  was  the  foundation  of  the  statement  made 
by  Chamberiayae  and  by  Mr.  Christoplier  Wrent 
but  that  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  was 
used  as  part  of  the  royal  style  before  1521,  is,  I 
believe,  quite  untrue.  W.  S.  G. 
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MEANING  OE  JEZEBBE. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  357.) 

There  appear  to  be  two  serious  objections  to  the 
idea  of  your  correspondent  W.  G.  H.  i-especting 
the  appearance  of  Baal  in  this  word : 1.  The 
original  orthography  (^J-PN) ; whereas  the  name  of 
the  deity  is  found  on  all  Phoenician  monuments, 
where  it  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of 
proper  names,  written  ; and,  2.  The  fact  of 
female  names  being  generally  on  these  same  monu- 
ments (as  tombstones  and  so  forth)  compounded 

of  the  name  of  a goddess,  specially  Astarth 
. 1 

or  y).  I do  not  know  that  we  have  any 
example  of  a female  name  into  which  Baal  enters. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  appears  to  be  that 
given  by  Gesenius  (s.  v.) ; that  it  is  compounded 
of  the  root  (habitavit,  cohabitavit)  and  the 

negative  and  that  its  meaning  is  the  same  as 
ftAoxoj,  casta  : comp.  Agnes.  Isabel,  in  fact,  would 
be  a name  nearer  the  original  than  the  form  in 
which  we  have  it.  Sc. 

Carmarthen,  Oct.  29.  1850. 

Jezebel. — W.  G.  II . has  been  misled  by  the  end- 
ing bel.  The  Phoenioian.  god  Bel  or  Baal  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  name,  — the  component 
words  being  Je-zebel,  not  Jeze-bel.  Of  the  various 
explanations  given,  that  of  Gesenius  {Heb.  Lex., 
s.  voc.)  appears,  as  usual,  the  simplest  and  most 
rational.  The  name  (Jezebel)  he  derives 

from  'J?  (i)  “not”  (comp.  I-chabod,  “In-glorious”  ) 
and  ^31  (zabal),  “ to  dwell,  cohabit  with.” 

The  name  will  then  mean  “ without  cohabita- 
tion,” i,  e.  uAoxos  (Plat.  Tliecet.')  “ chaste,  modest.” 
Comp.  Agnes,  Katherine,  &c. 

Less  satisfactory  explanations  may  be  found  in 
Calmet’s  Dictionary,  and  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Bib- 
lical Literature,  edited  by  Dr.  Kitlo.  R.  T.  H.  G. 

Jezebel.  — The  Hebrew  spelling  ^3PX  presents 
so  much  difbculty,  that  I fear  such  a derivation  as 
W.  G.  H.  wishes  to  obtain  for  the  name  is  not 
practicable  by  any  known  etymology.  Nothing 
that  I am  aware  of,  either  in  Hebrew,  Syriac,  or 
Arabic,  will  help  us.  The  nearest  verb  that  I can 
find  is  the  Chaldee  signifying  “ to  light  a fire,” 
parts  of  which  occur  two  or  three  times  in  Dan.  iii. ; 
but  I fear  it  would  be  too  daring  a conjecture  to 
interpret  the  name  quern  Belus  accendit  on  the 
strength  of  that  verb’s  existence.  At  present  I 
feel  myself  obliged  to  take  the  advice  of  tViiier,  in 
his  Lexicon,  “ Satius  est  ignorantiam  fateri  quam 
argutari.” 

“ Nominis  origo  (he  says)  non  liquet.  Sunt  qui 
interpretentur  r.on  stercus,  Coll.  2 Reg.  ix.  27.,  inepte. 
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Simonis  in  Onom.  dictum  putat  Ino 
inansio  hahitationis  (hal)itatio  tectissima)  ; Gesenius 
ciii  nemo  concubuit,  Coll.  ^3|>  Gen.  xxx.  20.  Sed 
satins,”  &c. 

Admitting  that  Hasdrubtil  is,  in  fact 
Bel  (was)  his  helper,  we  cannot  possibly  connect 
‘?3tbS  with  it. 

L Rectory,  Somerset. 

Jezebel. — Your  correspondent  W.  G.  II.  believes 
this  word  to  be  derivable  from  Baal.  That  the 
Phoenician  word  bw  (Lord)  makes  a component 
part  of  many  Syrian  names  is  well  known : but  I 
do  not  think  the  contracted  form  which  was 
used  by  the  Babylonians,  is  ever  found  in  any 
Syrian  names.  If  we  suppose  the  name  to 

be  derived  from  ^5  or  we  must  find  a mean- 
ing for  the  previous  letters.  Gesenius  derives  tlie 
name  from  't?,  the  negative  particle,  and  ^31,  and 
gives  it  the  sense  of  “ innuba,”  i.  e.  “ pure,”  com- 
])aring  it,  as  a female  name,  with  the  Christian 
Agnes.  There  is  but  one  passage,  however,  in 
Scripture  which  supports  this  secondary  sense  of 
properly,  “to be  round,”  or,  “to  make  round,” 
and  then  “to  dwell;”  from  whence  , “a 
dwelling  or  habitation  : ” also  “dwellings,” 

the  name  which  Leah  gives  to  her  sixth  son,  be- 
cause she  hopes  that  thenceforward  her  husband 
“will  dwell  with  me.”  (Gen.  xxx.  20.) 
Gesenius  considers  this  equivalent  with  “ cohabit ;” 
and  from  this  single  passage  draws  the  sense 
which  he  assigns  to  This  seems  rather  far- 

fetched. I am,  however,  still  inclined  to  give  the 
sense  of  “ pure,  unpolluted,”  to  hut  on  dif- 

ferent grounds. 

bnr  has  another  sense,  KS-n-pos,  particularly  of 
camels,  from  the  rotind  form ; and  the  word  was 
common,  in  the  later  Hebrew,  in  that  sense. 

Hence  the  evil  spirit  is  called  a con- 

temptuous name,  instead  of 
instead  of  p (Matt.  xii.  24.). 

The  negative  of  this  word  might,  without 

any  great  forcing  of  the  literal  sense,  imply  “ the 
undetiled,”  A/ilavTos ; and  this  conjecture  is  sup- 
ported by  comparing  2 Kings,  ix.  -37.  with  the  same 
verse  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan.  They  are  as 
follows : (Heb.)  : 

nnbn  ’js-by  ypna 

In  the  Targum  thus  : 

:K'?pn  'ax  hv  Tnato  “para  'nni 
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It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Targumists  intended 
here  a strong  allusion  to  the  original  meaning  of 
Jezebel’s  name ; viz.  that  she  who  was  named 
“ the  undefiled  ” should  become  as  “ defilement.” 
I am  not  sure  whether  a disquisition  of  this  kind 
may  be  considered  irrelevant  to  your  work ; but  as 
the  idea  seems  not  an  improbable  one  to  some 
whose  judgment  I value,  1 venture  to  send  it. 

E.  C.  H. 


SOCINIAN  BOAST. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  375.) 

One  of  your  correspondents,  referring  to  the 
lines  lately  quoted  by  Dr.  Buscy  — 

“ Tota  jacet  Babylon  ; dcstruxit  tecta  Liitberus, 
Calvinus  muros,  sed  fiindaraenta  Socinus.” 
inquires  “by  what  Socinian  writer”  are  these  two 
hexameter  verses  used  ? 

In  reply,  I beg  to  remark  that  by  “ Socinian”  is, 
I suppose,  meant  “Unitarian,”  for  even  the  im- 
mediate converts  of  Socinus  refused  to  be  called 
Socinians,  alleging  that  their  belief  was  founded 
on  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  modern 
Unitarians,  disowning  all  human  autliority  in  re- 
ligious matters,  cannot  take  to  themselves  the 
name  of  Socinus. 

The  distich,  however,  appears  to  have  been  in 
use  among  the  Polish  Unitarians  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Faustus  Socinus,  as  respectfully  expressive 
of  the  exact  effect  which  they  conceived  that  he 
had  produced  in  the  religious  world.  Mr.  Wallace, 
in  his  Antitrinitarian  Biography,  vol.  iii.  p.  323., 
states  that  it  is  “the  epitaph  said  to  have  been  in- 
scribed on  the  tomb  of  Faustus  Socinus.”  Mr. 
Wallace’s  authority  for  this  assertion  I have  not 
been  able  to  discover.  Bock  (Hist.  Antitrinita- 
riorum,  vol.  iii.  p.  725.),  whom  IMr.  Wallace  gene- 
rally follows,  observes  thatthe  adherentsof  Faustus 
Socinus  were  accustomed  to  use  these  lines  “ re- 
specting his  decease,”  (qui  de  ejus  obitu  canere 
soliti  sunt).  This  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
lines  were  composed  not  long  after  the  death  of 
Faustus  Socinus.  Probabl}’  they  formed  originally 
a part  of  a poem  written  as  a eulogy  on  him  by 
some  minister  of  the  Unitarian  church.  The  case 
would  not  be  without  a parallel. 

Three  versions  of  the  distich  are  before  me  ; that 
cited  by  Dr.  Puscy,  and  the  two  which  follow:  — 

“ Alta  niit  Babylon  ; destruxit  tecta  Lutberus, 
Muros  Calvinus,  sed  fnndamenta  Socinus.” 

Fock,  Socinianismus,  vol.  i.  p.  180. 

“ Tota  met  Babylon  ; destruxit  tecta  Lutberus, 
hluros  Calvinus,  sed  fundamenta  Socinus.” 

Bock,  ut  supra. 

Which  is  the  original  ? Bock’s  reading  has  the 
preference  in  my  mind,  because  he  is  known  to 
have  founded  his  history  on  the  resrdts  of  his  own 
personal  investigations  among  the  manuscripts  as 
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well  as  the  printed  documents  of  the  Polish 
Unitarian  Churches.  Besides,  if,  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  the  lines  were  composed  shortly 
after  the  death  of  F.  Socinus,  net  (will  fall) 
would  now  correctly  describe  what,  at  so  small  a 
distance  from  the  days  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  the  feeling  among  the 
Polish  Unitarians  ; whereas  Dr.  Pusey’s  jacet  (lies 
low,  in  the  present  tense)  does  as  certainly  par- 
take somewhat  of  the  grandiloquent.  That  no 
“ boast,”  however,  was  intended,  becomes  probable, 
when  we  consider  that  the  distich  was  designed  to 
convey  a feeling  of  reverence  towards  Socinus 
rather  than  an  insult  to  Rome.  John  R.  Beard. 


aaepltc^  tn  iMtiior 

The  Konigs-stuhl at  Rheuze  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  442.).  — 
Dr.  Beel,  who  inquires  for  an  engraving  of  the 
old  Konigs  or  Kaisers -stuhl,  at  Rheuze,  is  referred 
to  the  History  of  Germany,  on  the  Plan  of  Mrs. 
Markham's  Histories,  published  by  Murray,  where, 
on  the  188th  page,  he  will  find  a very  neat  wood- 
cut  of  this  building,  which  we  are  told  was  de- 
stroyed in  1807,  and  rebuilt  after  the  original 
model  in  1843.  It  is  of  an  octagon  form,  sup- 
ported by  pillars,  with  seven  stone  seats  round  the 
sides  - for  the  electors,  and  one  in  the  centre  for 
the  emperor.  ,M.  H.  G. 

[The  woodcuts  of  this  work  deserve  especial  com- 
mendation, being  accurate  repre.sentations  of  objects  of 
historical  interest,  instead  of  the  imaginative  illustra- 
tions too  often  introduced  into  works  which  claim  to 
represent  the  truth  of  history.  Many  of  the  engravings, 
such  as  that  of  the  room  in  which  the  Council  of  Constance 
was  held,  and  the  Cages  of  the  Anabaptists  attached  to 
the  tower  of  St.  Lambert's  Church,  Munster,  are,  we  have 
understood,  copied  from  original  sketches  placed  at 
Mr.  Murray’s  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  being  used 
ill  the  work  in  question.] 

Mrs.  Tempest  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  407.).  — This  lady  was 
one  of  the  two  daughters  of  Henry  Tempest,  Esq., 
of  Newton  Grange,  Yorkshire  (son  of  Sir  John 
Tempest  of  Tong  Hall,  who  was  created  a baronet 
in  1664),  by  his  wife  Alathea,  daughter  of  Sir 
Henry  Thompson  of  Mars  ton,  co.  York.  She  died 
unmarried  in  1703.  .4s  the  Daphne  of  Pope’s 

pastoral  “ Winter,”  inscribed  to  her  memory,  she 
is  celebrated  in  terms  which  scarcely  bear  out  the 
remark  of  your  coiTe.spondent,  that  the  poet  “ has 
no  special  allusion  to  her.”  J.  T.  Hammack. 

Calendar  of  Sundays  in  Greek  and  Romish 
Churches.  — In  reply  to  M.’s  Query,  I beg  to  in- 
form him,  that  to  find  a calendar  of  both  the  above 
churches,  he  need  seek  no  further  than  the  Al- 
manack de  Gotha  for  tlie  year  1851.  He  will 
there  find  what  he  wants,  on  authority  no  doubt 
sufficient.  D.  C. 


The  Conquest  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  440.).  — I do  not 
agree  with  L.  in  thinking  that  the  modern  notion, 
that  this  word  means  “a  forcible  method  of  acqui- 
sition,” is  an  erroneous  one  ; but  have  no  doubt 
that,  whatever  its  original  derivation  may  be,  it 
was  used  in  that  sense.  If  William  I.  never  pre- 
tended “ to  annex  the  idea  of  victory  to  conquisi- 
tion,”  it  is  certain  that  his  son  William  II.  did: 
for  we  find  a charter  of  his  in  the  Monusticon  (ed. 
1846),  vol.  vi.  p.  992.,  confirming  a grant  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  of  Andover  to  the  abbey  of 
St.  Florence,  at  Salmur,  in  Anjou,  in  which  there 
is  the  following  recital : 

“ Noscant  qui  sunt  et  qui  futiiri  .sunt,  quod  Willi- 
elmus  rex,  qui  armis  Anglicam  terram  sibi  subjugauit, 
dedit,”  &c. 

If  this  charter  was  granted  by  William  I.,  under 
whom  Dugdale  has  placed  it  in  his  Chronica  Series, 
p.  1.,  nomine  Baldric,  the  argument  is  so  much  the 
stronger  ; but  I have  endeavoured  to  prove  by 
internal  evidence  (Judges  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  67.) 
that  it  is  a charter  of  William  11.  Edward  Foss. 

Thruscross  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  441.).  — In  a sermon 
preached  at  the  funeral  of  Lady  Margaret  Mainard, 
at  Little  Easton,  in  Essex,  June  30,  1682,  by 
Bishop  Ken,  he  says  : 

“ The  silenced,  and  plundered,  and  persecuted  clergy 
she  thought  worthy  of  double  honour,  did  vow  a cer- 
tain Slim  yearly  out  of  her  income,  which  she  laid  aside, 
only  to  succour  them.  The  congregations  where  she 
then  communicated,  were  those  of  the  Reverend  and 
pious  Dr.  Thruscross  and  Dr.  Mossom,  both  now  in 
heaven,  and  that  of  the  then  Mr.  Gunning,  the  now 
most  worthy  Bishop  of  Ely,  for  whom  she  ever  after 
had  a peculiar  veneration.” 

“ My  last  son  Izaak,  borne  the  7th  of  September, 
1651,  at  haife  an  houre  after  two  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noone,  being  Sunday,  and  he  was  baptized  that  evening 
by  Mr.  Thruscross,  in  my  house  in  Clerken well.  Mr. 
Henry  Davison  and  my  brother  Beacham  were  his 
godfathers,  and  Mrs.  Roe  his  godmother.”. — . Izaak 
Walton's  Entry  in  his  Prayer  Book. 

Peckhard,  in  his  Life  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  p.  213., 
quotes  Barwick’s  Lite,  Oley,  Thruscross,  and 
Thorndike.  W.  P. 

Osnaburgh  Bishopric  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  358.  447.). — 
The  succession  to  this  bishopric  was  regulated  by 
the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  1648.  By  virtue  of 
that  treaty  the  see  of  Osnaburgh  is  alternately 
possessed  by  a Romish  and  a Protestant  prince ; 
and  when  it  eomes  to  the  turn  of  a Protestant,  it 
is  to  be  given  to  a younger  son  of  the  house  of 
Hanover.  The  Almanack  de  Gotha  will  most 
probably  supply  the  information  who  succeeded 
the  late  Duke  of  York.  Looking  at  the  names  of 
the  titular  bishops  of  Osnaburgh,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  duties  attached  to  the  see  are  con- 
fined to  its  temporalities.  J.  T.  Hammack. 
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NicJwlun  Ferrur  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  119.  407.  444.)  — 
The  libellous  paiiiplilet,  entitled  The  Arminian 
Nunnery  at  Little  Gidding,  is  printed  entire  in  the 
i Appenvlix  to  Hearne’s  Preface  to  Langtoft.  One 
of  the  Harmonies  of  the  Life  of  Clirist  is  in  the 
I British  Museum,  and  another  at  St.  John’s  College, 

0.\ford  (Qy.)  (See  the  list  of  MSS.  once  at  Gid- 
I ding,  Peckhard,  p.  306.)  H.  Ferrar  published 
and  wrote  the  preface  to  Herbert’s  Temple,  1633, 
— and  translated  Valdesso’s  Divine  Considerations, 
Camb.  1646.  W.  P. 

Butchers'  Blue  Dress  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  266.).  — A 
blue  dress  does  not  show  stains  of  blood,  inas- 
much as  blood,  when  dry,  becomes  of  a blue 
colour.  I have  always  understood  this  to  be  the 
explanation  of  this  custom.  X.  Z. 

Chaucers  Portrait  hy  Occleve  (Vol.ii.,  p.  442.). 
— This  portrait  is  engraved  in  Strutt’s  Regal  and 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquities.  J.  I.  D. 

[And  we  may  add,  in  the  edition  of  Tyrwhitt’s  Can- 
I terbury  Tates,  published  by  Pickering.  — Ed.] 

Chaucer  s Portrait  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  442.).  — His 
portrait,  from  Occleve’s  poem,  has  been  engraved 
in  octavo  and  folio  by  Vertue.  Another,  from  the 
[ Harleian  MS.,  engraved  by  Worthington,  is  in 
i Pickering’s  edition  of  Tyrwhitt's  Chaucer.  Oc- 
! cleve’s  poem  has  not  been  printed;  but  see  Ritson’s 
Biblioth.  Poetica,  and  Warton’s  H.  E.  P.  A full- 
length  portrait  of  Chaucer  is  given  in  Shaw’s 
Dresses  and  Decorations  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
another,  on  horseback,  in  Todd’s  lUustrations  of 
i Gower  and  Chaucer.  AV.  P. 

Lady  Jane  of  Westmoreland  (Vol.  i.,  p.  103.). — 
I think  your  correspondent  Q.  D.  is  wrong  in  his 
supposition  that  the  two  following  entries  in  Mr. 
Collier’s  second  volume  of  Extracts  from  the  Re- 
gisters of  the  Stationers'  Company  refer  to  a com- 
position by  Lady  Jane  of  Westmoreland  : — 

“ 1585-6.  Cold  and  uncoth  blowes,  of  the  Lady 
Jane  of  Westmorland.” 

“ 1586-7.  A songe  of  Lady  Jane  of  Westmorland.” 

My  idea  is,  that  the  ballad  (for  Mr.  Collier 
thinks  that  both  entries  relate  to  one  production) 
was  merely  one  of  those  metrical  ditties  sung  about 
the  streets  of  London  depicting  the  woes  and  suf- 
ferings of  some  unfortunate  lady.  The  question  is, 
who  was  this  “unfortunate  lady?”  She  was  the 
wife  of  Ralph,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  was 
attainted  about  the  year  1570,  and  died  in  Flanders 
anno  1584.  I learn  this  from  a MS.  of  the  period, 
now  before  me,  entitled  Some  Account  of  the  Suf- 
feringes  of  the  Ladye  Jane  of  Westmorlande,  who 
dyed  in  Exile.  By  T.  C.  Perhaps  at  some  fu- 
ture time  I may  trouble  your  readers  with  an 
account  of  this  highly  interesting  MS. 

Edwaed  F.  Rimbault. 


Gray  and  Dodsley. — As  the  Hermit  of  Holy- 
port  has  repeated  his  Queries  on  Gray  and 
Dodsley,  I must  make  a second  attempt  to  answer 
them  with  due  precision,  assured  that  no  man  is 
more  disposed  than  himself  to  communicate  in- 
formation for  the  satisfaction  of  others. 

1 . Gray  : In  the  first  edition  of  the  Elegy  the 
epithet  in  question  is  droning ; and  so  it  stands  in 
the  Poems  of  Gray,  as  edited  by  himself,  in  1753, 
1768,  &c. 

2.  Dodsley  : The  first  edition  of  the  important 
poetical  ndscellany  which  bears  his  name  was  pub- 
lished in  1748,  in  three  volumes,  12mo. 

Bolton  Cornet. 


iHt^reRaitPouS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

The  New  Classical  Dictionary  of  Biography,  My- 
thology, and  History,  may  be  considered  as  the  third  in 
that  important  series  of  Classical  Dictionaries,  for 
which  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  learning  of  Dr. 
Smith.  As  the  present  work  is  distinguished  by  the 
same  excellencies  which  have  won  for  the  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiguities,  and  the  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  B iography  and  Mythology,  the  widely- 
spread  reputation  they  enjoy,  we  sliall  content  our- 
selves with  a few  words  explanatory  of  the  arrangement 
of  a work  which,  it  requires  no  great  gift  of  prophecy 
to  foretell,  must  ere  long  push  Lenipriere  from  its 
stool.  'I’he  present  Dictionary  may  be  divided  into 
three  portions.  The  Biographical,  which  includes 
all  the  historical  names  of  importance  which  occur 
in  the  Greek  and  lioman  writers,  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire ; those  of  all  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  wlio.se 
works  are  either  extant  or  known  to  have  exercised 
an  influence  upon  their  respective  literatures ; and, 
lastly,  those  of  all  the  more  important  artists  of  anti- 
quity. In  the  Mythological  division  may  be  noticed, 
first,  the  discrimination,  hitherto  not  sufficiently  at- 
tended to,  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology, 
and  which  in  this  volume  is  shown  by  giving  an  account 
of  the  Greek  divinities  under  their  Greek  names,  and 
the  Roman  divinities  under  their  Latin  names;  and, 
secondly,  what  is  of  still  more  conserjuence,  the  care  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  all  indelicate  allusions  in  the 
respective  histories  of  such  divinities.  Lastly,  in  the 
Geographical  portion  of  the  work,  and  which  will 
probably  be  found  the  most  important  one,  very  few 
omissions  will  be  discovered  of  names  occurring  in  the 
chief  classical  writers.  This  brief  sketch  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  New  Classical  Dictionary  will  satisfy  our 
readers  that  Dr.  Smith  has  produced  a volume,  not 
only  of  immense  value  to  those  who  are  entering  upon 
their  classical  studies,  but  one  which  will  be  found  a 
most  useful  handbook  to  the  scholar  and  the  more 
advanced  student. 

The  Greek  Church,  A Sketch,  is  the  last  of  the 
Shilling  Series  in  which  Mr.  Appleyard  has  described 
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the  different  sections  of  Christendom,  with  a view  to 
I their  ultimate  reunion.  Like  its  predecessors,  the 
volume  is  amiable  and  interesting,  but  being  historical 
I rather  than  doctrinal,  is  scarcely  calculated  to  give  the 
I uninformed  reader  a very  precise  view  of  the  creed  of 
I the  Greek  Church.  It  may  serve,  however,  to  assure  us 
that  the  acrimony  of  religious  discussion  and  the  mu- 
tual jealousy  of  Church  and  State,  which  disquiets  so 
many  minds  at  present,  was  more  than  matched  in  the 
days  of  Constantine  and  Athanasius. 

The  last  part  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Berlin  contains  two  papers  by  Jacob 
Grimm,  which  will  doubtless  be  perused  with  great 
interest  in  this  country.  The  one  on  the  ancient 
practice  of  burning  the  bodies  of  the  dead  ( Ueber  das 
Verbrennen  der  Leichen')  will  be  of  especial  interest  to 
English  antiquaries  ; but  the  other,  from  its  connexion 
with  the  great  educational  questions  which  now  occupy 
so  much  of  public  attention,  will  probably  be  yet  more 
attractive.  It  is  entitled,  Ueber  Schiile  Utiivey-sitiU 
Academic.  Separate  copies  of  these  Essays  may  be 
procured  from  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate. 

Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Wilkinson  (Wellington  Street, 
Strand)  v/ili  sell  on  Monday  next  and  two  following 
days  the  valuable  Dramatic  and  Miscellaneous  Li- 
brary of  the  late  John  Fullarton,  Esq.,  which  contains 
an  extensive  collection  of  the  early  editions  of  the 
Old  English  Dramatists. 

We  have  received  the  following  Catalogues  : — 
Bernard  Quaritch’s  (16.  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square) 
Catalogue  No.  2 1,  for  1 850,  of  Antiquarian,  Historical, 
Heraldic,  Numismatic,  and  Topographical  Books ; 
William  Heath’s  (29^.  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields)' Catalogue 
No.  6.  for  1850;  of  Valuable  Second-hand  Books; 
Cole’s  (15.  Great  Turnstile)  List  of  very  Cheap  Books. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WAKTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Law’s  Letteks  to  Bishop  HomtEY. 

Milles,  Rev.  Isaac,  Account  of  the  Life  and  Conversa- 
tion OF,  1721. 

Bray,  Rev.  T.,  Public  Spirit  illustrated  in  the  Life  and 
Designs  of,  8vo.  174(1. 

HuET’S  COJIMERCE  OP  THE  Ancients,  1717. 

Vince’s  Astronomy,  3 Vols.  1808. 

***  Letters,  stating  particul.ars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free, 
to  be  sent  to  Mii.  Bell,  Publisher  of  “ NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,”  180.  Fleet  Street. 


ta  Carrc^ijanifant^. 

Jeedee.  Notwithstanding  Dr.  Parr's  assertion  to  the 
contrary,  the  Malleus  Maleficarum  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  book,  as  may  he  seen  by  a reference  to  Grasse 
(Bibliotheca  Magica,  p.  32.),  where  upwards  of  a dozen 
editions  are  enumerated,  and  a table  of  its  contents  may 
he  seen.  The  work  has  been  very  fdly  analysed  in  the 
second  volume  of  Horst's  Diimonomagie,  and,  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  its  history  is  told  by  Suldan  in  his  Gesch. 
der  Hexenprocesse. 


R.  H.  (Trin.  Coll.  Dub.)  will  see  that  it  is  impossible 
to  adopt  his  kind  suggestion  without  spoiling  the  uniformity 
of  the  work.  V/e  have  a bound  copy  of  our  First  Volume 
now  before  us,  and  can  assure  him  that,  although  the 
margui  is  necessarily  narrow  the  book  has  not  been  spoilt 
by  the  binder. 

J.  S.  Nortor  or  Nawter  is  only  the  provincial  mode 
of  pronouncing  neatherd.  The  Nolt  market  is  the  ancient 
name  of  a street  in  Newcastle- — the  cattle-market.  See 

Brackett's  Gloss,  of  North  Country  Words,  s.  v.  Nowt 
or  Nolt. 

A.  H.  (Stoke  Newington). Limbeck  ” is  used  by 
Skakspeare  for  “ Alembic  and  in  the  passage  in  Mac- 
beth, — 

“ That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain. 

Shall  be  a fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A limbeck  only.” 

Receipt  is  tesed  in  the  sense  of  receptacle;  and  (we 
quote  from  one  of  the  commentators),  “ The  limbeck  is 
the  vessel  through  which  distilled  liquors  pass  into  the 
recipients.  So  shall  it  be  with  memory,  through  which 
every  thing  shall  pass,  and  nothing  remain.” 

Djedaleme  Tebetr.  Some  of  our  correspondent's 
articles  would,  we  have  no  doubt,  have  appeared  ere  this, 
hut  for  the  difficulty  of  deciphering  his  handwriting. 
Our  correspondents  little  know  how  greatly  they  would 
facilitate  our  labours  by  writing  more  legibly. 

Errata P.  4CG,  col.  2.  1.4.(),  for  “vingto”  read  “MSto;” 

1.48,  for  “ indefensus  ” read  “ indefessus.”  P.  469,  col.  1,  lines 
44,  51),  and  .53,  for  ‘‘  Littej-s”  read  “ Littws.  ” 

In  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Appleyard’s  Greek  Church,  in  our 
last  Number,  p.  471,  for  “ D'.iiling,  Gre&t  Cullen  Street,”  read 
“Darling,  Great  Queen  Street.” 


f ABITZKY’S  QUADRILLE  OF  ALL 

W d NATIONS,  dedicated  hy  special  permission  to  H.  R.  H. 
Prince  Albert,  performed  Eighteen  consecutive  Nights  .at  the 
Grand  National  Concerts, and  invariably  encored  twiceor  three 
times  nightly,  may  now  be  had  as  Piano  Solo,  4s. ; Piano  Duet, 
6s.;  O cbestra,  8s.  On  Order  of  all  Mu.sic-sellers,  and  of  the 
Publishers,  Messrs.  R.  Cocks  and  Co.,  New  Burlington  Street, 
London,  Publishers  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty. 

N.B Just  published,  COCKS’S  MUSIC.4L  MISCELLANY, 

for  October,  November,  and  December.  2d.  each  ; stamped  3d. 
each. 


DR.  "WORDSWORTH’S  TRE.4TISE  ON  THE  CHURCH, 
SIXTH  EDITION. 

In  crown  8vo.,  price  8s.  6d.,  the  Sixth  Edition  of 

ra'iHEOPHILUS  ANGLICANUS ; or,  Instruc- 

.a_  tion  concerning  the  CHUIICH,  and  the  Anglican  Branch 
of  it.  For  the  Use  of  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Candidates  for  Holy 
Orders.  By  Chii.  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Canon  of  W'estminster. 
RivingtOaNS,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  and  Waterloo  Place  ; 

Of  whom  may  be  had, 

1.  ELEMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION  CON- 

CERNING the  churcfi.  By  the  SAME  Author.  3s.  (id. 

2.  CATECHESIS ; or,  Christian  Instruction 

preparatory  to  CONFIRMATION,  andFIRST  CO.MMUNION. 
By  the  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  M.A.  5s.  Gd. 


Foreign  books  gratis  and  post 

FREIC,  — A Catalogue  of  very  Cheap  Second-hand  Fo- 
reign Books,  in  all  European  Languages,  has  just  been  issued 
bv  Franz  Thimm,  Foreign  Bookseller,  (German  Circulating 
Library),  88.  New  Bond  Street.  The  Catalogue  will  be  forwarded 
to  those  who  will  favour  Mu.  Tiiimm  with  their  addresses. 


Dec.  14.  1850.] 
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NOW  READY. 

CHOICE  EXAMPLES  OE  AllT-WOEKMAXSHIP, 


GOLD,  SILVEH,  STEEL,  3R05fZE,  IVOHY,  WOOD,  GLASS,  LEATHER, 

EARTHEN  V/AHE,  Sic. 

UPWARDS  OF  SIXTY  EXAMPLES  SELECTED  FROM  THE 

EXUIBITION  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIJ^YAL  ART  AT  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS, 

DRAWN  AND  ENGRAVED  UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  PHILIP  DE  LA  MOTTE. 

Elogiantly  Bound  in  Clotb,  witli  Gilt  Bosses,  in  fac-simiie  of  an  Ancient  Venetian  Binding. 


I Imperijil  Octavo,  bound  in  cloth  with  bosses  - 
I Ditto  coloured  and  gilt,  bound  in  morocco 


5 0 
4 0 


Large  Paper,  liound  in  cloth  with  bosses  - - £3  3 0 

Ditto  coloured  and  gilt,  hound  in  morocco  - G 6 0 


***  A fiw  Vellum  Copies  will  be  printed  to  Order  only.  These  will  he  most  carefully  Illuminated  and  finished  by 
Mr.  De  ea  Motte,  Bound  in  Velvet,  price  Twelve  Guineas, 


London:  Cunuall  and  Addey,  21.  Old  Bond  Street. 


VALUABLE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  JAMES  BROWN. 

'ESSRS.  S.  LEIGH  SOTHEBY  & JOHN 

WILKINSON,  Auctioneer  of  Literary  Property  and 
Works  Illustrative  of  tlie  Fine  Arts,  will  Sell  by  Auction,  at 
their  House,  3.  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  on  Fuiday,  Decem- 
ber 20,  1850,  and  following  daj',  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  the 
Valuable  Libkary  of  the  late  James  Brown,  Esq.,  for  many 
years  a Clerk  in  the  General  Post  Office,  comprising  Comte  Lam- 
berg,  Collection  des  Vases  Grecs,  e.xpUquee  et  publice  par  La 
Borde,  2 vols.,  a beautiful  and  interesting  work  ; La  Borde, 
Voyage  Pittoresque  cn  Autriche,  3 vols.,  plates  finely  coloured  ; 
La  Borde,  Descripcion  de  un  Pavimento  de  Mosayco,  with 
coloured  plates  ; the  Fine  Picturesque  Works  of  Coney,  Neale, 
Ilaghe,  Lewis,  Muller,  Nash,  and  Wilkie,  all  fine  and  picked 
sets,  complete  ; an  Interesting  Collection  of  Illustrious  and  Noble 
Foreigners,  arranged  in  5 vols.  ; Genealogical  Illustrations  of  the 
Ancient  Family  of  Grace,  a splendid  tleraldic  Manuscript,  written 
by  P.  Absalom,  Esq. ; Dugdale,  History  of  St.  Paul’s,  fine  copy, 
illustrated  with  extra  portraits  ; Illustrations  of  the  Noble  family 
of  Howard,  finely  emblazoned  by  P.  Absalom,  illustrated  with 
upwards  of  seventy  scarce  portraits  of  the  family  ; Lysons,  Magna 
Britannia,  8 vols.  in  9;  Equestrian  Portraits  ol  the  Family  of 
Nassau  and  Orange;  the  Fine  Work  on  Early  German  Stained 
Glass,  published  by  Weale;  Chalmers,  General  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, 32  vols.  half  russia ; Lodge,  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Per- 
sons, 12  vols,  ; Neale,  Views  of  the  Seats  in  Great  Britain  ; Sir 
W.  Scott,  Novels  and  Tales.  25  vols.,  fine  copy,  in  calf,  marbled 
leaves  ; Shaw,  General  Zoology,  coloured  plates,  30  vols. 

To  be  viewed  two  days  prior,  and  Catalogues  had ; if  in  the 
Country,  on  receipt  of  Six  Postage  Stamps. 


MR.  DOYLE’S  CHRISTMAS  BOOK. 

The  story  of  .jack  and  the  giants. 

With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Richard  Doyle.  Engraved 
by  G.  and  E.  Dalziel.  Small  -Ito.,  price  2s.  Gd.  ornamental  wrap- 
per ; 3s.  Cd.  cloth  ; coloured,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Cundall  and  Addey,  2L  Old  Bond  Street. 

JOURNAL  FRANCAIS,  public  a Londres. 

— Le  COUURIER  de I’E U HOPE,  fonde  en  1840,  paraissant 
le  Samedi,  donne  dans  chaque  numero  les  nouvelles  de  la  semaine, 
les  meilleurs  articl‘»s  de  tous  les  journaux  de  Paris,  la  Semaine 
Dramatique  par  Th.  Gautier  on  J.  Janin,  la  Revue  de  Paris  par 
Pierre  Durand,  et  reproduit  en  entier  les  romans,  nouvelles,  etc., 
en  vogue  par  les  premiers  ecrivains  de  France.  Prix  Gd. 

London  : Joseph  Thomas,  1.  Finch  Lane. 


renREATMENT  OF  THE  INSANE. 

U TIMONIAL  to  Dr.  Conolly.  — Subscribers’ 


TES- 

. - . Names  and 

Subscriptions  received  by  the  Secretaries,  at  12.  Old  Burlington 
Street,  Post  -office  Order.s  should  be  made  payable  at  the  Post- 
office,  Piccadilly,  to  one  of  the  Secretaries. 

JOHN  FORBES,  M.D.,  \ 

RICHARD  FRANKUM,  5 Secretaries. 

FAC-SIMILES. 

Ashbee  and  tuckett,  lithogra- 

PHERS,  Sec.,  18.  Broad  Court,  Long  Acre,  beg  respect- 
fully to  draw  Attention  to  their  Establishmertt  for  the  Execution 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Fac. similes,  both  Plain  and  in  Colours, 
comprising  Autographs,  Charters,  Deeds,  Dr.ivvings,  Illumi- 
nations, Title  Pages,  Woodcuts,  Uc.,  which  they  produce  with 
the  utmost  fidelity  and  exactness,  also  without  the  slightest  in- 
jury to  the  Original.  Specimens  may  be  inspected  at  the  Offices, 
or  will  be  forw'arded  on  Application. 

Every  Description  of  Plain  and  Ornamental  Lithography 
executed  with  the  greatest  attention  and  punctuality. 

Price  Id.,  or  per  Hundred  for  Distribution. 

Westminster  and  dr.  wiseman 

or,  FACTS  v.  FICTION.  “ Speaking  the  Truth  in 
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DIVISION  OF  INTELLECTUAL  LABOUR. 

Every  one  confesses,  I believe,  the  correctness 
of  the  principle  called  “'Division  of  laboiu’.  But 
if  any  one  \v  ould  form  an  adequate  estimate  of  the 
ratio  of  the  effect  produced,  in  this  way,  to  the 
labour  which  is  expended,  let  him  consult  Dr. 
Adam  Smith.  I think  he  states,  as  an  example, 
that  a single  labourer  cannot  make  more  than  ten 
pins  in  a day  ; but  if  eight  labourers  are  employed, 
and  each  of  them  performs  one  of  the  eight  separate 


processes  requisite  to  the  formation  of  a pin,  there 
will  not  merely  be  eight  times  the  number  of  pins 
formed  in  a day,  but  nearly  eighty  time.s  the  num- 
ber. (Not  having  the  book  by  me,  I caaiuot  be 
certain  of  the  exact  statistics.) 

If  this  principle  is  proved,  then,  to  be  of  such 
extraordinary  utility,  why  should  it  not  be  made 
serviceable  in  other  matters  besides  the  “beaver- 
like” propensity  of  amassing  wealth  and  satisfy- 
ing our  material  desires  ? Why  should  not  your 
periodical  be  instrumental  in  transferring  this  in- 
valuable principle  to  the  labours  of  the  intellectual 
world  ? If  your  correspondents  were  to  send  you 
abstracts  or  precis  of  the  books  which  they  read, 
would  there  not  accrue  a fourfold  benefit  ? viz. : 

1.  A division  of  intellectual  labour;  so  that  the 
amount  of  knowledge  available  to  each  person  is 
multiplied  in  an  increasing  ratio. 

2.  Knovviedge  is  thus  presented  in  so  condensed 
a form  as  to  be  more  easily  comprehended  at  a 
glance ; so  that  your  readers  can  with  greater 
facility  construct  or  understand  the  theories  de- 
ducible  from  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge. 

3.  Authors  and  inquiring  men  could  tell,  before 
expending  days  on  the  perusal  of  large  volumes, 
whether  particulars  which  these  books  contain 
would  be  suitable  to  the  object  they  have  in  view. 

4.  The  unfair  criticisms  which  are  made,  and  the 
erroneous  notions  diffused  by  interested  reviewer.^, 
would  in  a great  measure  be  corrected,  in  the 
minds,  at  least,  of  your  readers. 

You  might  object  that  s\ic\\  precis  would  be  as 
partial  as  the  reviews  of  which  the  wliole  literary 
world  complain.  But,  in  the  first  place,  these  ab- 
stracts would  be  written  by  literary  men  who  are 
not  dependent  on  booksellers  for  their  livelihood, 
and  would  not  therefore  be  likely  to  write  up 
trashy  books  or  detract  from  the  merit  of  valuable 
works,  for  the  sake  of  the  book  trade.  And  be- 
sides, your  correspondents  give  their  articles  under 
their  signature,  so  that  one  could  be  openly  cor- 
rected by  another  who  had  read  the  same  work. 
Again,  it  is  only  the  leading  idea  of  the  book  whicli 
you  would  require,  and  no  attendant  praise  or 
blame,  neither  eulogistic  exordium  nor  usele.ss 
appeals  to  the  reader.  Tlie  author,  moreover, 
might  send  you  the  skeleton  of  his  own  book,  and 
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you  would  of  course  give  this  the  pricn?  place  in 
your  journal. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  length  of  such 
precis  would  not  permit  them  to  come  within  the 
limits  of  your  work.  But  they  should  not  be  long. 
And  even  if  one  of  them  should  take  up  four  or  five 
pages,  you  could  divide  it  between  two  or  three 
successive  numbers  of  your  periodical.  And,  be- 
sides, your  work,  by  embracing  this  object,  would 
be  greatly  increased  in  utility;  the  number  of  your 
subscribers  would  be  multiplied,  and  the  increased 
expense  of  publication  would  thus  be  defrayed. 

But,  if  the  advantages  resulting  from  such  a , 
division  of  intellectual  labour  would  be  as  great 
as  I fondly  hope,  I feel  sure  that  the  energy  and 
•enterprise  which  caused  you  to  give  a tangible 
-reality  to  your  scheme  for  “ Notes  and  Qoekibs” 
would  also  enable  you  to  overcome  all  difficulties, 
'and  answer  all  trifilng  objections.  R.  M. 


ON  A PASSAGE  IN  LOVe’s  LABOUR’s  LOST. 

In  Love's  Labour  s Lost,  Act  II.  Sc.  1.,  Boyet, 
speaking  of  the  King  of  Navarre  and  addressing 
the  Princess  of  ‘France,  says  : 

“ All  his  behaviours  did  make  their  retire 
To  the  court  of  his  eye,  peeping  thorough  desire : 
■His  heart,  like  an  agate,  with  your  print  impressed. 
Proud  with  his  form,  in  his  eye  pride  expressed : 

His  tongue,  all  impatient  to  speak  a?id  not  see. 

Did  stumble  with  haste  in  his  eyesiglit  to  be  ; 

All  senses  to  that  sense  did  make  their  repair, 

To  feel  only  looking  on  fairest  of  fair.” 

This  speech  is  a remarkable  specimen  of  the 
affected  style  of  compliment  prevalent  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth.  The  third  couplet,  at  first  sight, 
appears  to  have  a signification  exactly  opposed  to 
that  which  the  context  requires.  W e should  ex- 
pect, instead  of  “the  tongue  all  impatient  to  speak," 
to  find  “ the  tongue  all  impatient  to  see.” 

No  one  of  the  editors  of  Shakspeare  ap|iears  to 
me  to  have  given  a satisfactory  explanation  of  this 
passage.  I therefore  venture  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing. 

In  the  Latin  poets  (who  in  this  followed  the 
Greeks)  we  find  adjectives  and  participles  followed 
by  the  genitive  case  and  the  gerund  in  di.  Thus 
in  Horace  we  have  “patiens  pulveris  atque  soils,” 
“ patiens  liminis  aut  aquae  coelestis,”  and  in  Silius 
Italicus  (vi.  612.),  “vetus  bellandi.”  For  other 
instances,  see  Mr.  Baines’  Art  of  Latin  Poetri/, 
pp.  56—60. 

The  Latin  poets  having  taken  this  license,  then 
proceeded  a step  further,  and  substituted  the  in- 
finitive mood  for  the  gerund  in  di.  I cannot  find 
any  instance  either  of  “ patiens  ” or  “ impatiens” 
used  in  this  connection;  but  numerous  instances  of 
other  adjectives  and  participles  followed  by  the 
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infinifive  mood  may  be  foTind  in  pp.  68.  to  73.  of 
the  Art  of  Latin  Poetry.  I cite  two  only,  both 
from  Horace  : “ indocilis  pauperiem  pati,”  “ quid- 
libet  impotens  sperare.” 

Following  these  analogies,  I suggest  that  the 
words  “ impatient  to  speak  and  not  see  ” mean 
“ impatient  of  speaking  (impatiens  loquendi)  and 
not  seeing,”  i.  e.,  “ dissatisfied  with  its  function  of 
speaking,  preferring  that  of  seeing.” 

This  construction,  at  least,  renders  the  passage 
intelligible.  X.  Z. 


treatise  or  equivocation. 

(V ol.  ii,,  pp.  168.  446.) 

I feel  greatly  indebted  to  J.  B.  for  a complete 
solution  of  the  question  respecting  this  ambiguous 
book.  Bewildered  by  the  frequent  reference  to 
it  by  nearly  eotemporaneous  writers,  I had  appre- 
hended it  certain,  that  it  had  been  a printed,  if  not 
a published  work  ; and  that  even  a second  edition 
had  altered  the  title  of  the  first.  It  is  now  cer- 
tain, that  its  existence  was,  and  is,  only  in  manu- 
script; and  that  the  alteration  was  intended  only 
for  its  first  impression,  if  printed  at  all.  It  is  a 
fact  not  generally  known,  that  many  papal  pro- 
ductions of  the  time  were  multiplied  and  circu- 
lated by  copies  in  MS. : Leycester’s  Commonwealth, 
of  which  I have  a very  neat  transcript,  and  of 
which  many  more  are  extant  in  different  libraries, 
is  one  jiroof  of  the  fact,*  I observe,  that  in  Ber- 
nard’s very  valuable  Pihliotheca  MSS,  ^c.,  I had 
marked  under  Laud  Misc.  MSS.,  p.  62.  No.  968. 
45.  A Ti'eatise  against  Equivocation  or  Fraudu- 
lent Dissimulation,  what  I supposed  might  be  the 
work  in  request : but  being  prepossessed  with  the 
notion  that  the  work  was  in  print,  I did  not  pur- 
sue any  inquiry  in  that  direction.  I almost  now 
suspect  that  this  is  the  very  work  which  J.  B.  has 
brought  to  light.  I had  hoped  during  the  present 
year  to  visit  the  Bodleian,  and  satisfy  myself  with 
an  inspection  of  the  important  document.  I am 
additionally  gratified  with  the  information  relative 
to  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Sansom,  p.  446.  J.  B. 
observes,  that  the  -MS.  uccupies  sixty-six  pages 
only.  Will  no  one  have  the  charity  for  historic 
literature  to  make  it  a public  benefit?  If  with 
notes,  so  much  the  better.  It  is  of  far  more  in- 
terest, as  history  is  concerned,  and  that  of  our  own 
country,  than  many  of  the  tracts  in  the  Harleian 
or  Somers’  Collections.  Parsons’s  notice  of  it  in 
his  Mitigation,  and  towards  the  end,  as  if  he 
was  just  then  made  acquainted  with  it,  is  very 


* A Memorial  for  the  Reformation  in  England,  by 
R.  P.  (Parsons),  of  which  I have  a well  transcribed 
copy,  is  another.  It  was  published  by  Gee. 
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characteristic  and  instructive.  He  knew  of  it 
well  enough,  but  thought  others  might  not. 

Again  1 say,  why  not  print  the  work  ? J.  M. 
[We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  important  his- 
torical document  is  about  to  be  printed.] 


PARALLEL  PASSAGES. 

In  Shakspeare’s  Henry  IV.,  Act  V.  Sc.  4.,  the 
Pi-ince  exclaims,  beholding  Percy’s  corpse,  — 

“ When  that  this  body  did  contain  a spirit, 

A kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a bound ; 

But  now  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  room  enough  ! ” 

In  Ovid  we  find  the  following  parallel ; — 

“ jacet  ecce  Tibullus, 

Vix  manet  e toto  parva  quod  urna  capit.” 

A second  one  appe.ars  in  the  pretended  lino  on 
the  sepulchre  of  Scipio  Africanus  : — 

“ Cui  non  Europa,  non  obstitlt  Africa  unquam, 
Respiceres  hominem,  quern  brevis  uina  premit.” 

The  same  reflection  we  find  in  Ossian  : — 

“ With  three  steps  I measure  thy  grave, 

O thou,  so  great  heretofore  ! ” 

It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  determine  in  which 
of  these  passages  the  leading  thought  is  expressed 
best,  in  which  is  to  be  found  the  most  energy,  the 
deepest  feeling,  the  most  touching  shortness.  I 
think  one  should  prefer  the  passage  of  Shakspeare, 
because  the  direct  mention  of  the  corporal  e.xist- 
ence  gives  a magnificent  liveliness  to  the  picture, 
and  because  the  very  contrast  of  the  space  appears 
most  lively  bj'  it ; whereas,  at  the  first  reading  of 
the  other  passages,  it  is  not  the  human  being,  con- 
sisting of  body  and  soul,  wdiich  comes  in  our  mind, 
but  only  the  human  spirit,  of  which  we  know 
already  that  it  cannot  be  buried  in  the  grave. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  modern  authors  seems 
to  have  imitated  the  passage  of  Shakspeare’s 
Heriry  IV.  Schiller,  in  his  Jungfrau  von  Oi'leans, 
says  : — 

“ Und  von  dem  macht’gen  Talbot,  der  die  Welt 
Mit  seinem  Krlegeruhm  fiillte,  bleibet  nichts 
Als  elne  Hand  voll  leichten  Staubs.” 

(And  of  the  mighty  Talbot,  whose  warlike 
Glory  fill'd  the  world,  nothing  remains 
But  a handful  of  light  dust.) 

Albert  Cohn. 

Berlin. 


iHtnov 

True  or  False  Papal  Bulls.  — 

“ Utrum  bulla  papalis  sit  vera  an  non. 

“ Si  vis  scire  utrum  literac  domini  Papa;  sint  veraces 
yel  non,  numera  punctos  quae  sunt  in  bulla.  Et  si 
inveneris  circulum  iibi  sunt  capita  apostolorum  ha- 


bentem  V.T  punctos,  alium  vero  circulum  46,  alium 
super  caput  Bcati  Petri  habentem  26,  alium  super 
caput  Sancti  Pauli  habentem  25  punctos,  et  punctos 
qua;  sunt  in  barba  26,  veraces  sunt;  alioquin  falsae. — 
Sir  Maithew  Hale’s  Manuscripts,  Library  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  vol.  Ixxili.  p.  176. 

To  which  may  be  added,  that  in  digging  for  the 
foundations  of  the  new  (or  present)  London 
Bridge,  an  instrument  was  dug  up  for  counterfeit- 
ing the  seals  or  Bulla;  ? Where  is  it  now  de- 
posited ? J.  E. 

Burning  Bush  of  Sinai. — 

“ Pococke  asserts  that  the  monks  have  planted  in 
their  garden  a bush  similar  to  those  which  grow  in 
Europe,  and  that  by  the  most  ridiculous  imposture, 
they  hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  it  is  the  same  which 
Moses  saw  — the  miraculous  bush.  The  assertion  is 
false,  and  the  alleged  fact  a mere  invention.” — Geramb’s 
Pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  §'c. , English  trails. 

March  1.  1847.  The  bush  was  exhibited  by 
two  of  the  monks  at  the  back  of  the  eastern  apse 
of  the  church,  but  having  its  root  within  the  walls 
of  the  chapel  of  the  burning  bush.  It  was  the 
common  English  bramble,  not  more  than  two 
years  old,  and  in  a very  sickly  state,  as  the  monks 
allowed  the  leaves  to  be  plucked  by  the  English 
party  then  in  the  convent.  The  plant  grows  on 
the  mountain,  and  therefore  could  be  easily  re- 
jilaced.  Viator. 

The  Crocodile  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  277.).  — February, 
1847,  a small  crocodile  was  seen  in  the  channel, 
between  the  dsland  of  Rhoda  and  the  right  bank 
of  the  ISlile.  ' Viator. 

Umbrella. — It  was  introduced  at  Bristol  about 
1780.  A lady,  now  eighty-three  years  of  age,  re- 
members its  first  appearance,  which  occasioned  a 
great  sensation.  Its  colour  was  red,  and  it  pro- 
bably came  from  Leghorn,  with  which  place  Bristol 
at  that  time  maintained  a great  trade.  Leghorn 
has  been  called  Bristol  on  a visit  to  Italy.  Viator. 

Boilin' s Ancient  History,  and  History  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences.  — Your  correspondent  Iota  inquires 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  357.),  “How  comes  it  that  the  editions” 
(of  Rollin)  “ since  1740  have  been  so  castrated  ?” 
i.  e.  divested  of  an  integral  portion  of  the  work,  the 
History  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  is  not  easy  to 
state  hoiv  this  has  come  to  pass.  During  the  last 
century  comparatively  little  interest  was  felt  in  the 
subjects  embraced  in  the  History  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences;  and  probably  the  publishers  might  on 
that  account  omit  this  portion,  with  the  view  of 
making  the  book  cheaper  and  more  saleable.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  assign  any  reason  why  Rollin’s 
Prefaces  to  the  various  sections  of  his  History 
should  have  been  mutilated  and  manufactured  into 
a genercd  Introduction  or  Preface,  to  make  up 
which  the  whole  of  chap.  iii.  book  x.  was  also 
taken  out  of  its  proper  place  and  order.  A more 
remarkable  instance  of  merciless  distortion  of  an 
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autlior’s  labours  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  literature.  Iota  may  take  it  as  a fact — and  that 
a remarkable  one— that  since  1740  there  had 
appeared  no  edition  of  Koliin  having  any  claim  to 
integrity,  until  the  one  edited  by  Bell,  and  pub- 
lished by  Blackie,  in  1826,  and  reissued  in  1837. 

Vebitas. 

Glasgow,  Deo.  7.  1850. 

MSS.  of  Locke.— 'E.  A.  Sandford,  Esq.,  of 
liTynehead,  near  Taunton,  has  a number  of  valuable 
letters,  and  other  papers,  of  Locke,  and  also  an 
original  MS.  of  his  Treatise  on  Education.  Loeke 
was  much  at  Chipley  in  that  neighbourhood,  for 
the  possessor  ol'  which  this  treatise  was,  I believe, 
composed.  W.  C.  Tbevei,tan. 

The  Letter  S.— Dr.  Todd,  in  his  Apology  for  the 
Lollards,  published  by  the  Camden  Society,  alludes 
to  the  pronunciation  of  the  old  letter  S in  various 
words,  and  remarks  that  “ it  has  been  altogether 
dropped  in  the  modern  spelling  of  Serb.  ‘ earth,’ 
frust,  ‘fruit,’  Serle,  ‘earl,’  abisd,  ‘abide.’”  The 
Doctor  is.,  however,  mistaken ; for  I have  heard 
the  words  “ earl  ” and  “ earth  ” repeatedly  pro- 
nounced^ in  Warwickshire,  yarl  and  yarth.  3.  R. 

A Hint  to  Publishers  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  439.)  re- 
minds me  of  a particular  grievance  in  Alison’s 
History  of  Europe.  I have  the  first  edition,  but 
delay  binding  it,  there  being  no  index.  Two  other 
editions  have  since  been  published,  possessing  each 
an  index.  Surely  the  patrons  and  possessors  of 
the  first  have  a claim  upon  the  Messrs.  Black- 
wood, independent  of  the  probability  of  its  re- 
paying them  as  a business  transaction.  T.  S. 


€aitxiei. 

BIBUOQBAPHICAL  QUERIES. 

(Continued  from  p.  441.) 

(25.)  Has  there  been  but  a single  effort  made 
to  immortalise  among  printers  Vauentine  Tag  ? 

Mercier,  .Abbe  de  Saint-Leger,  in  his  Supplement 
a I' Hist,  de  T Imprimerie,  by  Marchand,  p.  111., 
accuses  Baron  Heinecken  of  having  stated  that  this 
fictitious  typographer  set  forth  the  Fables  Alle- 
mandes  in  1461.  Heinecken,  however,  had  merely 
quoted  six  German  lines,  the  penultimate  of 
which  is 

“ 2fn  @ant  SalantinuS  Sag/’ 

intimating  only  that  the  work  had  been  concluded 

on  St.  Valentine’s  day. 

(26.)  Can  there  be  any  more  fruitful  source  of 
error  with  respect  to  the  age  of  early  printed  books 
than  the  convenient  system  of  esteeming  as  the 
primary  edition  that  in  which  the  date  is  for  the 
first  time  visible  ? It  might  be  thought  that  ex- 
perienced bibliographers  would  invariably  avoid 
such  a palpable  mistake ; but  the  reverse  of  this 


hypothesis  is  unfortunately  true.  Let  us  select 
for  an  example  the  case  of  the  Vita  Jesu  Christi, 
by  the  Carthusian  Ludolphus  de  Saxonia,  a work 
not  unlikely  to  have  been  promulgated  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  typographic  art.  Panzer,  Santander, 
and  Dr.  Kloss  (189.)  commence  with  an  impression 
at  Strasburg,  which  was  followed  by  one  at  Cologne, 
in  1474.  Of  these  the  former  is  mentioned  by 
Denis,  and.  by  Bauer  also  (ii.  315.).  Laire  notes 
it  likewise  (Ind  Par.,  i.  543. ; cf.  278.),  but  errs  in 
making  Eggestein  the  printer,  as  no  account  of 
him  is  discernible  after  1472.  (Meerman,  i.  215.) 
Glancing  at  the  misconceptions  of  Maittaire  and 
Wharton,  who  go  no  farther  back  than  the  years 
1478  and  1483  respectively,  let  us  return  to  the  sup- 
pressed editio  princeps  of  1474.  De  Bure  {TheoL, 
pp.  121-2.)  records  a copy,  and  gives  the  colophon. 
He  says,  “ Cette  edition,  qui  est  I’originale  de  cet 
ouvrage,  est  fort  rare ; ” and  his  opinion  has  been 
adopted  by  Seemiiler  (i.  6 1 .),  who  adds,  “ Litteris 
impressum  est  hoc  opus  sculptis.”  In  opposition 
to  all  these  eminent  authorities,  I will  venture  to 
express  my  belief  that  the  earliest  edition  is  one 
which  is  undated.  A volume  in  the  Lambeth  col- 
lection, without  a date,  and  entered  in  Dr.  Mait- 
land’s List,  p.  42.,  is  thus  described  therein : 
“ Folio,  eights,  Gothic  type,  col.  57  lines;”  and 
possibly  the  printer’s  device  {List,  p.  348.)  might 
be  appropriated  by  I.  Mentelin,  of  Strasburg.  To 
this  book,  nevertheless,  we  must  allot  a place  in- 
ferior to  what  I would  bestow  upon  another  folio, 
in  which  the  type  is  particularly  Gothic  and  un- 
even, and  in  which  each  of  the  double  columns 
contains  but  forty-seven  lines,  and  the  antique 
initial  letters  sometimes  used  are  plainly  of  the 
same  xylographic  race  as  that  one  with  which  the 
oldest  Vi(da  Sanctorum  is  introduced.  It  may  be 
delineated,  in  technical  terms,  as  being  sine  loco, 
anno,  et  nomine  typagrapM.  Car.  sigg.,  paginarvm 
num.  et  custodd.  Vocum  character  majusculus  est, 
ater,  crassus,  et  rudis.  Why  should  not  Mentz 
have  been  the  birthplace  of  this  book  ? for  there 
it  appears  that  the  author’s  MS.  was  “ veneratione 
non  parva  ” preserved,  and  there  he  most  probably 
died.  I would  say  that  it  was  printed  between 
1465  and  1470.  It  is  bound  up  with  a Fasciculus 
Temporum,  Colon.  1479,  which  looks  quite  modern 
when  compared  with  it,  and  its  beginning  is : 
“De  Vita  liiesii  a venerabili  viro  fratro  (sic)  Lu- 
dolpho  Cartusiensi  edita  incipit  felieiter.”  The 
leaves  are  in  number  forty-eight.  At  the  end  of 
the  book  itself  is,  “ Explicit  vita  ihesu.”  Then 
succeeds  a leaf,  on  the  recto  of  which  is  a table  of 
contents  for  the  entire  work  ; and  after  its  termi- 
nation we  find  : “ Explicit  vita  cristi  de  quatuor 
ewagelistis  et  expositoue  doctorum  sanctorum 
sumpta.” 

(27.)  Upon  what  grounds  should  Mb.  Btjss 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  463.)  refuse  to  be  contented  with  the 
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very  accurate  reprint  of  Cardinal  Allen’s  Admoni- 
timi  to  the  Nobility  and  People  of  England  and 
Ireland,  with  a Preface  by  Eupator  (the  llev. 
Joseph  Mendhain),  London,  Duncan,  1842? 

(28.)  In  an  article  on  Ticknor’s  History  of 
Spanish  Literature,  in  the  Quarterly  Re  view  for 
last  September,  p.  316.,  we  read: 

“ The  second  Index  Expurgutorius  ever  printed  was 
the  Spanish  one  of  Charles  V.  in  1546.” 

Was  the  critic  dreaming  when  he  wrote  these 
words  ? for,  otherwise,  how  could  he  have  ma- 
naged to  compress  so  much  confusion  into  so  small 
a space  ? To  say  nothing  of  “ the  second  ” E,^- 
purgatory  Index,  the  first  was  not  printed  until 
1571  ; and  this  was  a Belgic,  not  a '^Spanish  one.” 
It  is  stamped  by  its  title-page  as  having  been  “ in 
Bclgia  concinnatns,”  and  it  was  the  product  of  the 
press  of  Plantin,  at  Antwerp.  With  regard  to  the 
Indices  Expurgatorii  of  Spain,  the  earliest  of  them 
was  prepared  by  the  command  of  Cardinal  Quiroga, 
and  issued  by  Gomez,  typographer-royal  at  Madrid, 
in  1584.  Tlie  co[)y  in  my  hand,  which  belonged 
to  Michiels,  is  impressed  with  his  book-mark, 
“premiere  edition.”  Will  the  writer  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review  henceforth  remember  that  an  Expur- 
gatory Index  is  essentially  different  from  one  of 
the  Prohibitory  class  ? But  even  though  he  should 
faithfully  promise  to  bear  tliis  fact  in.  mind,  his 
niisreport  as  to  the  year  “ 1546”  must  not  remain 
uncensured ; for  tliis  was  not  the  date  of  the 
“ second  ” appearance  of  an  imperial  numdement. 
There  was  an  ordinance  published  for  the  restraint 
of  the  press,  not  only  in  1544,  but  also  in  1540, 
and  even  in  1510.  For  the  last,  see  Panzer, 
vii.  258. 

(29.)  What  is  the  nearest  approach  to  certainty 
among  the  attempts  successfully  to  individuate  the 
ancient  relater  of  Mirabilia  Romes  f Tliat  he 
lived  in  the  thirteenth  century  seems  to  be  ad- 
mitted; and  the  work,  as  put  forth  in  Montfaucon’s 
Diariurn  Italicum  (pp.  283-298.),  will  be  found  to 
differ  considerably  from  the  edition,  in  12mo.  with 
the  arms  of  Pope  Leo  X.  on  the  title-page. 

(30.)  “ Antiquitas  Scecidi  Jmientus Mundi."  — The 
discussion  in  your  pages  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  218.  350. 
395.  466.)  of  the  origin  of  this  phrase  has  so  dis- 
tinctly assumed  a bibliographical  aspect,  that  I 
feel  justified  on  the  present  occasion  in  inquiring 
from  your  various  correspondents  whether,  while 
they  liave  been  citing  Bacon  and  Bruno,  Whe^yell  j 
and  Hallam,  they  have  lost  sight  of  the  beautiful  I 
language  of  the  author  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Esdras  (chap.  xiv.  10.)  ? 

“ The  world  hath  lost  his  youth,  and  the  times  begin 
to  wax  old.” 

“ Seeculum  perdidit  juventutera  suam,  et  tempora 
appropiiiquant  seaescere.” — Biblia,  ed.  Paris,  1524. 

R.  G. 


iifUnor  caticrtfS. 

Rab.  Surdam,  Meaning  of  — The  eccentric  but 
clever  and  learned  William  Nicol,  one  of  the 
masters  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and 
noted  as  the  friend  of  Burns,  was  the  son  of  a poor 
man,  a tailor,  in  the  village  of  Ecclefechan,  in 
Dumfriesshire.  He  erected,  over  the  grave  of  his 
parents,  in  Hoddam  churchyard,  a throuch  stone, 
or  altar-formed  tomb,  bearing  the  words 

“ RAB.  SURDAM.” 

Query  the  meaning  of  these  mystical  charac- 
ters ? Edinensis. 

Abbot  Richard  of  Strata  Florida.  — Can  you  or 
any  of  your  antiquarian  readers  solve  me  the  fol- 
lowing. It  is  stated  in  vol.  i.  p.  100.  of  Lewis 
Dwnn's  Heraldic  Visitation  into  Wales,  8pc.,  art. 
“ IVilliames  of  Ystradflin  in  the  county  of  Caer- 
marthen” ; — 

“ William  ab  Thomas  Goch,  Esq.,  married  Joan, 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  to  Richard  the  Abbot  of 
Strata  Florida,  county  of  Cardigan  (temp.  Henry  V I L), 
son  of  David  ab  Howel  of  Gwydyr,  North  Wales.” 

From  this  I naturally  expected  to  find  some 
connecting  link  between  the  Abbot  and  the  an- 
cient family  of  Wynn  of  Gwydyr,  derived  from 
Rhodri  Lord  of  Anglesey.  In  their  lineage,  how- 
ever, the  name  of  David  ab  Howel  does  not  occur ; 
but  about  the  aforesaid  period  one  of  their  pro- 
genitors named  Meredith  ab  Sevan,  it  is  stated, 
purchased  Gwydyr  from  a David  ab  Howel  Coyt- 
more,  derived  through  the  Lord  of  Penymachno 
from  Prince  David,  Lord  of  Denbigh,  the  ill-fated 
brother  of  Llewelyn,  last  sovereign  prince  of 
North  Wales.  Is  it  not  therefore  likely  that  the 
said  Abbot  Richard  was  son  to  the  above  David 
ab  Howel  (Coytmore),  the  ancient  proprietor  of 
Gwydyr ; that  his  surname  was  Coytmore ; and  the 
arms  he  bore  were  those  of  his  ancestor  David 
Goch,  Lord  of  Penymachno,  viz.,  Sa.  a lion  ramp., 
ar.  within  a bordure  engr.  or.  W.  G.  S.  J. 

Cardinal  Chalmers.  — Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  some  information  about  a Cardinal  Chal- 
mers, — whether  there  ever  was  a cardinal  of  the 
name,  and  where  I could  find  some  account  of 
him  ? I have  the  board.s  of  an  old  book  on  which 
are  stamped  in  gihling  the  Chalmers  arms,  with  a 
cardinal’s  hat  and  tassels  over  them.  If  I remem- 
ber correctly,  the  arms  are  those  of  the  family  of 
Chalmers,  of  Balnacraig,  in  Aberdeenshire. 

I have  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  boards 
were  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  author  of 
Caledonia.  S.  P. 

Armorial  Bearings  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  424.).  — My  note 
of  the  coat-armour  in  question  stands  thus  : “ Three 
bars  between  ten  bells,  four,  three,  two,  and  one.” 
And  I have  before  now  searched  in  vain  for  its 
appropriation.  I am  consequently  obliged  to 
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content  myself  -vvitli  the  supposition  that  it  is  a 
corruption,  as  it  may  easily  be,  of  the  coat  of 
Keynes,  viz.  “ vair,  three  bars  gules,”  the  name 
of  the  wife  of  John  Speke,  the  great-great-grand- 
father of  Sir  John  Speke,  the  founder  of  the  chapel ; 
and  this  is  the  more  probable  as  the  arms  of  So- 
master,  the  name  of  his  grandfather’s  wife,  appear 
also  in  the  roof  of  the  same  chapel.  J.  D.  S. 

[J.  D.  S.  is  right  in  his  blazon  ; and  we  had  been 
requested  by  J.  W.  H.  to  amend  his  Query  respecting 
this  coat. — Ed.] 

Fiut  Justitia" — Who  is  the  author  of  the 
apophthegm  — 

“ Fiat  justitia,  ruat  coelum  ? ” 

J.  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Painting  by  C.  Sega. — 

“ Wy  singen  vast  wat  nieus,  en  hebben  noch  een  buyt, 

Een  kraekling  is  ons  winst,  maet  tliedtkenmoet 
eerst  wt.” 

I have  a small  oil  painting  on  oak  panel  which 
bears  the  above  inscription.  The  subject  of  the 
painting  is  a boy,  who  holds  in  his  hands  a song, 
which  he  appears  to  be  committing  to  memory, 
whilst  another  boy  is  looking  at  the  song  over  his 
shoulder.  “ C.  Bega”  is  written  on  the  back  of 
the  picture-frame,  that  evidently  being  the  artist’s 
name.  I shall  feel  obliged  by  your  translating  the 
above  two  lines  for  me,  and  also  for  information  as 
to  “ C.  Bega.”  W.  E.  Howlbtt. 

Klrton. 

Darcy  Lever  Church.  — On  the  line  of  railway 
from  Norman  ton  to  Bolton  there  is  a small  station 
called  Darcy  Lever. 

The  church  there  struck  me,  on  a casual  view, 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  eccle- 
siastical architecture  which  I have  ever  seen,  and 
I should  therefore  like  very  much  to  know  the 
date  of  the  structure,  and,  if  possible,  the  architect. 

The  singularity  which  attracts  attention  is  the 
delicate  tracery  of  the  spire,  which  I should  wish 
to  see  largely  imitated.  E. 

R.  Ferrer. — I have  a drawing,  supposed  to  be  of 
Sir  W.  Raleigh  by  himself  when  in  the  Tower  : 
it  came  from  Daniel’s  History  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
below  it  was  written, 

“ R.  Ferrer, 

Nec  Prece  nec  Pretio  ” 

Could  the  “Notes  and  Queries”  ask  if  anything 
is  known  of  this  R.  E.?  H.  W.  D. 

Writers  on  the  Inquisition.  — In  the  English 
edition  of  Voltaire’s  Philosophical  Dictionary, 
article  “ Inquisition,”  I find,  among  other  authors 
on  that  subject  who  are  quoted,  Iliescas,  Salazar, 
Mendoza  (sic  : Query,  Salasar  y Mendoqa?),  Fer- 
nandez, Placentinus,  Marsilius,  Grillandus,  and 
Locatus.  Can  any  of  your  bibliographical  friends 
give  me  any  information  as  to  these  authors  or 
their  works  ? Let  me  at  the  same  time  ask  in- 


formation respecting  Bordoni,  the  author  of  Sa- 
crum Tribunal  Indicum  in  causis  sanctm  fidei  con-  i, 
tra  Hei'eticos,  Spc.,  Rome,  1648.  Iota.  ' 

Buchden  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  446.). — Will  M.  C.  R.  ex- 
plain his  allusion  to  “ the  abbot’s  house”  at  . 
Buckden.  I am  not  aware  of  Buckden  having 
been  the  seat  of  a monastic  establishment.  Perhaps  ? 
what  he  calls  “ the  abbot’s  house  ” is  part  of  the  , 
palace  of  the  bishops  of  Lincoln.  C.  H.  Cooper.  | 
Cambridge,  December  2.  1850. 

True  Blue.  — Query  the  origin  of  the  term 
“ True  Blue.”  After  the  lapse  of  a few  years  it  i' 
seems  to  have  been  applied  indifferently  to  Pres- 
byterians  and  Cavaliers.  An  amusing  series  of  j 
passages  might  be  perhaps  gathered  exemplifying 
its  use  even  to  the  present  time.  The  colour  and 
“ cry”  True  Blue  are  now  almost  monopolised  by 
the  Tory  party,  although  there  are  exceptions  — 
Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire,  for  instance. 

Viator. 

Passage  in  Hamlet.  — In  Mr.  C.  Knight’s 
“ Library,”  “ Pictorial,”  and  “ Cabinet”  editions  of  i 
Shakspeai-e,  the  following  novel  reading  is  given  : 
without  note  or  comment  to  say  why  the  univer- 
sally received  text  has  been  altered.  It  occurs  in 
Hamlet,  Act  I.  Sc.  7. 

Ham.  “ Staid  it  long?  fj 

Hot.  “ While  one  with  modern  haste  might  tell  a I 
hundred.”  | 

As  Mr.  Knight  is  now  publishing  a “National”  1 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  | 
through  your  pages  to  ask  for  his  authority  for  | 
this  change  of  “ moderate”  to  “modern,”  in  order 
that  his  new  reading  may  either  be  justified  or 
abandoned.  J.  J.  M. 

Inventor  of  a secret  Cypher.  ■ — I think  that  there  j 
was  in  the  fifteenth  century  a Frenchman  so  pro-  I 
found  a calculator  that  he  discovered  for  the  King  I 
of  France  a secret  cypher,  used  by  the  court  of  | 
Spain.  I saw  a notice  of  him  in  Collier’s  great  jl 
Dictionary,  but  have  forgotten  him,  and  should  | 
like  to  renew  my  acquaintance.  ; 

Ttro-Etymologicus.  ^ 

Fossil  Elk  of  Ireland. — Can  any  of  your  learned  i 
readers  give  me  information  on  the  fossil  elk  of  t 
Ireland — Cervus  Megaceros,  Cei'vus  Giganteus  of  i' 
Goldsmith?  It  is  stated  to  be  found  in  various  1 
countries,  as  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  besides  i 
England  and  L’eland.  In  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
museum  there  is,  I am  told,  a rib  of  this  animal 
which  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  wounded 
by  some  sharp  instrument,  which  remained  long 
fixed  in  the  bone,  but  not  so  deeply  as  to  affect 
the  creature’s  life.  It  seemed  to  be  such  a wound' 
as  the  head  of  an  arrow  would  produce. 

It  has  been  by  some  thought  to  be  the  “ Sech”  ■ 
of  Celtic  tradition.  I have  learned  th.at  the  lasf  j 
specimen  was  shot  so  lately  as  1533,  and  that  a |i 
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figure  of  the  aniuuil,  mistaken  for  the  common  elk, 
. is  engraved  in  the  Nuremhcj-g  Chromcle.  Now  I 
' should  feel  exceedingly  obliged  if  any  information 
could  be  rendered  me  on  the  matters  stated  above, 
as  I am  most  anxious  to  collect  all  possible  inform- 
ation regarding  this  most  noble  species  of  the 
Dama  tribe.  W.R.C.  (a  Subscriber). 

Exeter,  Nov.  1850. 

Red  Sindon  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  393.).  — Will  Mr,. 
Plaxche  be  so  good  as  to  say  what  the  red  suidoii 
of  the  chamber  of  Pliilippa  was  ? B.  W. 

Lights  on  the  Altar. — 1.  AVhat  evidence  is  there 
that  in  the  British  or  Saxon  churches  lights  were 
burned  on  the  altar  at  the  time  of  the  eucharist  ? 

2.  Are  there  any  Canons  of  these  churches, 
j sanctioning  the  practice  ? 

3.  What  evidence  is  there  of  any  other  service 
or  solemnity,  where  lights  were  burned  in  the 

■ day-time  in  these  churches.  D.  Sholbus. 

; Beloe,  Child's  Book  hy.  — In  the  Sexagenarian, 

; by  Beloe,  is  the  following  passage  : 

1 “ In  four  mornings  he  (Rev.  W.  Beloe)  wrote  a 

book  which  he  intended  as  an  amusement  for  his  chil- 
dren. Some  friends  recommended  him  to  print  it, 
and  though  many  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was 
written,  it  still  continues  so  great  a favourite  with 
I younger  readers,  that  an  edition  is  every  year  pub- 
lished.” 

; Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  the  name 
of  the  book  here  alluded  to ; and  who  was  the  pub- 
lisher ? F.  B.  Reltox. 


MEKCEXARY  PREACHER. 

In  reply  to  a Query  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
epithet  in  an  obituary  notice,  quoted  in  Vol.  i, 
p.  384.,  your  correspondent  Arux  suggests,  in 
the  same  volume,  p.  489.,  that  it  was  most  likely 
“ used  in  its  primary  signification,  and  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  still  apply  it  to  troops  in  the  pay  of 
a state  foreign  to  their  own.”  I cannot  help  | 
thinking,  that  by  the  designation  mercenary  was  | 
implied  something  more  disreputable  than  that  I 
merely  of  “ one  who,  having  no  settled  cure,  was  ! 
at  liberty  to  be  ‘ hired  ” and  in  this  I am  borne  \ 
out  by  Chaucer,  no  mean  authority,  who,  in  his  | 
well-known  picture  of  the  parson,  in  the  Prologue  j 
to  the  CaiUerbury  Tales,  amongst  the  various  i 
items  of  piety  and  virtuousness  with  which,  in  I 
that  inimitable  piece  of  character-painting,  he  i 
credits  the  “pore  persoun  of  a toun,”  distinctly  | 
states  (I  quote  iSJr.  Wright’s  Percy  Society  edi-  1 
tion), — 

“ He  was  a Schepperde  and  no  meTcenarie." 

Now  this  emphatic  disclaimer  shows  clearly  enough 
that  when  Chaucer  wrote,  to  be  a mercenary 


preacher  was  not,  in  reputation  at  least,  a desirable 
position  ; and  whether  some  two  centuries  and  a 
half  later  the  appellation  became  less  objection- 
able, is  a question  not  unworthy  of  elucidation.  No 
lengthened  transcript  is  needed  from  so  popular  a 
description  ; its  whole  spirit  is  directed  not  only 
against  hirelings,  but  also  against  non-residents  : — 
“ He  sette  not  his  benefice  to  huyre. 

And  lefte  his  scheep  encombred  in  the  myre; 

* 

Blit  dwelte  at  hoom  and  kepte  wel  his  folde.” 
Neither  hireling  nor  non-resident  found  favour 
in  Chaucer’s  eyes.  They  could  have  very  little  in 
common  with  one  of  whom  he  says  — 

“ But  Criste’s  lore,  and  his  apostles  twelve. 

He  taught,  but  first  he  folwed  it  himselve.” 

The  date  of  the  obituary  quoted,  164G,  lends 
too  some  force  to  the  supposition  that  “ old  Mr. 
Lewis”  was,  vulgarly  speaking,  “no better  than  he 
ought  to  be.”  Slil.ton  not  many  years  afterwards 
published  his  memorable  philippic  On  the  likeliest 
Means  to  remove  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church  ; and 
after  all  allowance  is  made  for  the  sternness  of  the 
Puritan  port’s  theology,,  there  would  still  remain 
enough  to  show  that  his  fiercely  eloquent  tract 
might  well  have  been  called  forth  ’oy'  the  presence, 
in  the  church  of  an  overweening  army  of  “ Mer- 
cenary Preachers.”  Further  space,  however,  need 
not  now  be  trenched  on ; but  should  any  new 
facts  be  adduced  by  some  of  your  correspondents 
illustrative  of  the  curious  entry  referred  to,  I am 
sure  they  will  be  welcomed  by  all  your  readers,  and 
by  none  more  than  by  yours,  obediently, 

Henry  Campkin. 

Reform  Club,  Dec.  2-.  1850. 


“the  owl  is  ABRO-AD.” 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  393.) 

A.  R.  asks,  “ On  what  ground  is  the  base  song, 
‘ The  Owl  is  abroad  ’ attributed  to  Henry  Purcell  ?” 
To  which  I reply,  the  mistake  — for  mistake  it  is 
— originated  with  Dr.  Clarke  (afterwards  Clarke 
Whitfield),  who  inserted  it  in  his  Beauties  of  Fur-- 
cell.  How  little  this  musician  knew  of  the 
“beauties”  of  Purcell  is  exhibited  in  his  work; 
and  how  little  he  knew  of  the  style  and  peculi- 
arities of  the  music  of  the  period,  is  shown  by  his 
insertion  of  the  song  in  question.  Dr.  Clarke’s 
mistake  is  noticed  in  the  late  William  Liuley’s, 
elegant  work  entitled  Shakspeare's  Dramatic 
Songs,  vol.  i.  p.  6.  His  words  are  these : 

“ In  regard  to  the  Tempest  music  of  Mr.  Smith,  it 
has  been  put  to  a strange  medley  of  words  ; some  of 
them  are,  however,  by  Shakspeare  ; but  they  do  not 
appear  to  come  the  brighter  from  tlie  polish  it  was  his 
design  to  give  them  ; here  and  there  we  have  a flash 
or  two,  but  they  must  ever  be  vainly  opposed  to  Pur- 
cell's pure  and  steady  light.  The  song  of  ‘ No  More 
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Dams,’  is  however  an  excellent  one,  and  it  has  ‘been 
selected  accordingly.  The  other  song,  ‘ The  Owl  is 
abroad,’  is  also  characteristic,  bnt  the  words  are  not 
Shakspeare’s.  The  last  air  has  been  inserted  in  Dr. 
Clarke's  Beauties  of  Purcell,  as  Purcell’s.  This  is  a 
mistake,  which,  injustice  to  Smith,  should  be  rectified,” 

Your  correspondent  also  refers  to  Mr.  G. 
Hogarth’s  Memoirs  of  ike  Musical  Drama,  as  an 
authority  for  attributing  the  song  in  question  to 
Purcell.  Mr.  Hogarth’s  work,  I am  sorry  to  say, 
can  never  be  depended  ■■upon  as  to  facts.  It  is 
almost  entirely  made  up  from  second-hand  autho- 
rities ; consequently  blunders  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude occur  4h  every  chapter.  It  has  the  merit 
of  being  a well-^written  and  an  entertaining  book ; 
but  here  my  praise  must  end. 

A.  R.  speaks  of  having  referred  to  Purcell’s 
Tempest.  1 must  beg  to  correct  him  in  this  state- 
ment, as  no  complete  copy  of  that  work  (my  own 
excepted)  is  known  to  exist.  Goodeson’s  (printed 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century)  is  the  only  copy 
approaching  to  .anything  like  completeness,  and 
that  is  very  unlike  Purcell’s  Tempest.  Did  A.  R. 
find  in  Purcell’s  rempesi  the  music  of  the  beautiful 
lyric,  “ Where  the  Bee  sucks  ?”  No.  Yet  Puree'll 
composed  music  to  it.  The  absence,  then,  of  “ The 
Owl  is  abroad,”  is  no  proof  that  Purcell  did  not 
write  music  for  that  song  also. 

But,  in  the  present  case,  A.  R.  may  rest  assured 
that  the  song  about  which  he  inquires  is  the  veri- 
table composition  of  John  Christopher  Smith. 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 


■OLD  ST.  PANCRAS  COTKCH. 

Your  correspondent  Stephen  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  407.) 
asks  for  information  respecting  the  “ Gospel  Oak 
Tree  at  Kentish  Town.”  Permit  me  to  connect 
with  it  another  Query  relative  to  the  foundation 
of  the  old  St.  Pancras  Church,  as  the  period  ■of  ■its 
erection  has  hitherto  ba-filed  research.  From  the 
subjoined  extracts,  it  appears  to  be  of  consider- 
able antiquity.  The  -first  e-xtraet  is  from  a MS. 
volume  which  I purchased  at  the  sale  of  the 
library  of  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Lyte  (Lot  2578.),  en- 
titled, — 

“ Spioilegium  s or  A Brief  Account  of  Matters  re- 
lating  to  the  ecclesiastical  Politic  of  the  British  Church, 
coon-piled  from  Histories,  Councils,  Canons,  and  Acts 
of  Parliament,”  a.d.  1674, 

It  was  apparently  written  for  publication,  but 
is  without  name  or  initials.  At  p.  21.  the  writer, 
after  giving  an  account  of  the  foundation  of  the 
cathedral  ch-iirch  of  Canter’oury,  goes  on  to  say,  — 

“ Without  the  walls,  betwixt  the  Cathedral  and  St. 
Martin’s  Church,  stood  an  idol  temple,  -which,  with 
the  leave  and  goodwill  of  King  Ethel'bert,  St.  Au- 
gustine purged,  and  then  consecrated  it  to  the  memory 
of  St.  Pancras  the  martyr,  and  after  prevailed  with  the 


king  to  found  a monastery  there  for  the  monks,  in 
honour  -of  the  two  prime  apostles,  St.  Peter  and  Paul, 
appointing  it  to  be  the  burial-place  of  the  Kentish 
Kings,  as  also  for  his  successors  in  that  see.  The  like 
to  this  was  Pancras  Church,  near  London,  otherwise 
called  Kentish  Church,  which  some  ignorantly  imagine 
was  the  mother  of  -St.  Paul’s  Church  in  London.  I 
rather  think  it  might  be  the  burying-plaee  belonging 
to  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  before  Cuthbert,  Archlnshop 
of  Canterbury,  obtained  leave  of  the  Pope  to  bury  in 
cities.  And  in  imitation  of  that  at  Canterbury,  this 
near  London  was  dedicated  to  St.  .Pancras,  and  called 
Kentish  Church.'” 

Connected  with  the  Query  of  Stephen,  it  is 

worthy  of  notice  that  St.  Augustine  held,  a con- 
ference with  the  Cambrian  bishops  at  a place 
called  by  Bede,  Augustine’s  Ac,  or  Oak,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Weccii  and  West  Saxons,  probably 

near  Austcliife,  in  Gloucestershire  -(Bede’s  Eccles. 
Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  '2.) . 

Harden,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
in  his  Speculum  Britannia,  says  that— - 

“ The  church  of  St.  Pancras  standeth  ail  alone,  as 
utterly  forsaken,  old  and  weather-beaten,  w-hich,  for  the 
antiquitie  thereof  is  thought  not  to  yield  to  Paule’s  of 
London.'” 

which  idea  is  repeated  by  Weever.  And  in  the 
year  1749,  some  unknown  poet,  soliloquising  upon 
the  top  of  Primrose  Hill,  bursts  out  into  the  fol- 
lowing rapturous  musing  at  the  sight  of  “ the  old 
weather-beaten  church”  in  the  distance:  — 

“ The  rev’rend  spire  of  ancient  Pancras  view, 

To  ancient  Pancras  pay  the  rev’rence  due ; 

Christ's  sacred  altar  there  first  Britain  saw. 

And  gaz’d,  and  worshipp’d,  with  an  holy  awe, 
Whilst  pitying  heav’n  diffus’d  a saving  ray, 

And  heathen  darkness  changed  to  Christian  day.” 
Gentleman’s  Mag.,  xiv.  276. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  gentlemen  now  engaged  in 
compiling  historical  notices  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Pancras  will  be  able  to  dispel  the  Cimmerian 

darkness  which  at  present  envelopes  the  conse- 
cration of  the  old  church. 

The  late  Mr.  Smith.,  autlior  of  NoUehms  and  Ms 
Times,  made  some  collections  towards  a History 
of  S.t.  Pancras.  Query,  What  has  become  of  them  ? 

J.  Yeowell. 

Hoxton. 

Old  St.  Pancras  Church  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  464.)  — 
In  a note  in  Croker’s  edition  of  Boswell’s  Johnson 
(8vo,  1848,  p.  840.),  Mr.  Markland  says,  that  the 
reason  assigned  by  your  correspondent,  and  in 
the  text  of  Boswell,  for  the  preference  given  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  this  place  of  burial,  rests, 
as  he  had  learned  from  unquestionable  authority, 
upon  no  foundation  ; “ tliat  mere  prejudice  exists 
amongst  the  Roman  Catholics  in  favour  of  this 
church,  as  is  the  case  with  respect  to  other  places 
of  burial  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.”  Mr. 
Markland  derived  his  information  from  the  late 
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Dr.  Bramston,  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  and  Mr.  Gape 
llokewoode.  S.  D. 


ilrplteS  ta  iHinnr  caurrtc£(. 

Cardinal  Allens  Admonition  (Vol.  ii.,  p 463.). — 
In  the  Grenville  Library,  at  the  British  Museum, 
there  is  a copy  of  this  work,  which  I happen  to 
have  seen  only  a few  hours  before  I read  Mr. 
Brass's  Query.  Mr.  Mendhain’s  reprint  of  the 
Admonition,  published  by  Duncan  in  1842,  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  remarkably  accurate,  from  a 
hasty  collation  which  I made  of  some  parts  of  it 
with  the  original.  The  Grenville  copy  was  for- 
merly Herbert’s,  and  may  possible  be  the  same 
which  was  sold  for  35s.  in  Mr.  Caldecott’s  sale  in 
1832.  Connected  with  this  Admonition  of  Cardi- 
nal Allen,  there  is  another  question  of  some  inte- 
rest. In  Bohn’s  Guinea  Catalogue,  No.  16,568., 
was  a broadside,  there  said  to  be  unknown  and 
\ unique,  and  entitled  A Declaration  of  the  Sentence 
' and  Deposition  of  Elizabeth,  the  Usurper  and  pre- 
! tended  Queen  of  England.  This  was  drawn  up  by 
Cardinal  Allen,  and  printed  at  Antwerp  ; and 
co[)ies  were  intended  to  be  distributed  in  England 
upon  the  landing  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  inform  me  who  is  the  present 
possessor  of  the  document  referred  to,  or  whether 
it  has  ever  been  reprinted,  or  referred  to  by  any 
writer  ? Antony  Wood,  I am  aware,  refers  to  the 
document,  but  it  is  plain  that  he  never  saw  it. 

H.  P. 

Boltojii s Ace  (Y o\.  ii.,  p.  413.).- — ^ Ray’s  anec- 
dote concerning  the  proverb,  “ Bate  me  an  ace, 
quoth  Bolton,”  is  perhaps  more  correctly  told  in 
the  Witty  Aunsweres  and  Suiengs  of  Englishmen 
(Cotton  MS.  Jul.  F.  X.)  ; 

I “ William  Paulett,  Marques  of  Wynchester  and 
I Highe  Treasurer  of  Engelaude,  being  presented  by 
John  Heywoode  with  a booke,  asked  hym  what  yt 
conteyned  ? and  when  Heywoode  told  him  ‘ all  the 
proverbs  in  Englishe.’  ‘What  all?’  quoth  my  Lorde ; 
‘ No,  Bate  me  an  ace,  quoth  Bolton,  is  that  in  youre 
booke?’  ‘ No,  by  my  faith,  my  Lorde,  I thiiike  not,’ 
annswered  Heywoode.” 

The  “ booke”  presented  by  Heywoode  to  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester  was  A Dialogue  contayn- 
ing  in  Effect  the  Number  of  all  the  Proverbes  in  the 
English  Tongue  compact  in  a Matter  concerning 
two  Marriages ; first  printed  by  Eerlhelet  in  1546. 
In  1556  it  was  “ Newly  overseen  and  somewhat 
augmented.”  A copy  of  the  latter  is  in  the  British 
Museum. 

John  Bolton,  from  whom  the  proverb  derives 
its  origin,  was  one  of  Henry  VIII.’s  “diverting 
vagabonds.”  He  is  several  times  mentioned  as 
winning  money  from  the  king  at  cards  and  dice  in 
one  of  the  Royal  Household  Books. 

It  is  but  right  that  I should  give  this  informa- 


tion to  your  correspondent  “T.  Cr.,”  as  I have 
omitted  to  “ note  it”  in  my  reprint  of  Hutton’s 
curious  tract.  Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

Cardinal  Beaton  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  433.).  — In  Smith’s 
Iconographia  Scotica.  is  a ])ortrait  of  Beaton  said 
to  be  painted  by  Vandyke,  and  evidently  the  one 
engraved  in  Lodge.  It  is  accompanied  by  a 
memoir,  which  would  probably  be  of  use  to  Scotus, 
as  it  contains  references  to  a great  number  of 
authorities  used  in  its  compilation.  If  Scotus 
has  not  met  with  this,  and  will  send  me  his  address, 
I will  forward  to  him  the  leaves  containing  the 
life.  John  I.  Dredge. 

I’ateley  Bridge. 

Portrait  of  Cardiiud  Hetzfon  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  433.). 
— In  No.  57.  allusion  is  made  to  the  portrait  of 
Cardinal  Beaton,  now  at  Blairs  College,  near  Aber- 
deen. In  Fyvie  Castle,  Aberdeenshire,  where  one 
of  the  copies  of  this  portrait,  from  the  easel  of 
James  Giles,  Esq.,  R.S.A.,  now  is,  there  are  some 
manuscripts  of  Abbe  Macpherson  (who  sent  the 
Blairs  picture  to  this  country),  ])urchased  at  the 
sale  of  the  late  Mr.  Chalmers,  author  of  Caledonia. 
Among  them  there  might  possibly  be  some  which 
might  tend  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of  the 
original  painting.  S.  P. 

‘•'He  that  runs  may  read"  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  374.  439.). 
— It  is  idle  to  prolong  this  controversy.  I think  it 
is  no  interpretation  of  part  of  ver.  2.,  chap,  ii , 
Habakkuk.  Nor  do  I believe  that  it  has  any  re- 
ference to  it.  But  it  is  obviously  a favourite 
poetic  quotation,  and  your  readers  will  find  it  at 
line  80,  in  Cowper’s  Tirocinium,  or  A Review  of 
Schools.  J.  G.  H. 

Pimlico. 

Sir  George  Downing  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  464.).  — Par- 
ticulars respecting  the  first  Sir  George  Downing 
may  be  found  in  Wood’s  Athence  Oxonienses,  ii. 
27.  758,  759.;  Wotton’s  English  Baronetage,  iv. 
415.;  Parliamentary  History  of  England,  xix. 
411.  465.  499. ; Continuation  of  the  Life  of  Edward 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  royal  8vo.  edit.,  1116,  1117. 
1165-1170;  Burnet’s  History  of  his  own  Time, 
ed.  1838,  136. ; Heath’s  Chronicle,  2nd  edit.,  448. 
528,  529,530.  582.;  Personal  History  of  Charles  II. 
(at  end  of  Bohn’s  edition  of  Grammonf),  431.; 
Lister’s  Life  of  Clarendon,  ii.  231-255.  258-271. 
311-315.  (Mr.  Lister’s  third  volume  contains 
numerous  letters  to  and  from  Sir  George  Down- 
ing) ; Vaughan’s  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  i.  227. 
255,  256.  264.  266.  268.,  ii.  299.  317.  433  ; Cour- 
tenay’s Memoirs  of  Sir  W.  Temple,  i.  117.  264. 
269- ; Pepys’s  Diary  ; and  Evelyn’s  Diary. 

Wotton  was  not  acquainted  with  the  fact  stated 
by  your  correspondent,  that  “ the  family  is  of 
most  ancient  origin  in  Devonshire.”  Wotton 
states,  and  apparently  on  good  authority,  that  the 
first  of  the  family  of  whom  he  had  found  mention, 
was  Godfrey  Downing,  of  the  county  of  the  city  of 
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NotnvieJi,  wlio  had  a son,  Arthur  Downing,  of  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  whose  son,  Calybut  (the  grand- 
father of  the  fix-st  Sir  George),  was  of  Shennington, 
in  Gloucester  shin . 

Mr.  Sims,  in  his  Index  to  the  Herald!  Visitations,. 
refers,  to,  pedigrees  and  arms  of  the  family  of 
Downing  under  Buckinghamshire,.  Essex,  and 
Norfolk.  C.  Eli.  CooPEB. 

Cambridge,  December  9.  1850. 

Burning  toBeath,  or  Burning  of  the  HiU  (VoL  ii., 
p.  441.). — The  following  extract  from  Collinson’s 
Somerset,  vol.  iii.  p.  374.,.  where  it  is  quoted  from, 
the  Lams  of  the  Miners  of  Mendip,  1687,  may 
throw  some  light  upon  the  incidents  referred  to  by 
J.W.H.:  — 

“ Among  certain  laws  by  which,  the  miners,  were 
anciently  regulated  is  the  following,  viz.  : 

That  if  any  man  of,  that  occupation  do  picl<  or 
steal  any  lead  or  ore  to  the  value  of  thirteen  pence 
halfpenny,,  the  lord  or  his  officer  may  arrest  all  his 
lead  and  ore,  house  and  hearth,  with  all  his  goods, 
grooves,  and  w'orks,  and  keep  them  as  forfeit  to  his  own 
use ; and  shall  take  the  person  that  hath  so  offended, 
and  bring  him  where  his  house  and  work,  and  all 
his  tools  and  instruments  belonging  to  the  same  oc- 
cupation, are ; and  put  him  into  his  house  or  work, 
and  set  every  thing  on  fire  about  him,  and  banish  him 
fro-m-  that  occupation  before  all  the  miners  for  ever.’  — 
Laws  of  the  Miners,  of  Mendip,  1687. 

“ This  is  called  Burning  of  the  mil." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  any  of  the  readers  of 
“ Notes  and  Quekies”  resident  among  this 
mining  population  (who  are  said  to  retain  many 
other  ancient  and  remarkable  customs),  and  pos- 
sessing any  information  in  illustration  of  it,  will 
record  it  in  your  columns.  William  J.  Thoms. 

The  Roscommon  Reerage  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  469.). — 
My  attention  has'  been  called  to  an  article  in 
No.  58.  respecting  the  descendants  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Nosconimon. 

As  I am  very  much  interested  in  the  subject,  I 
beg  An  Hibernian,  should  this  meet  his  eye,  to 
allow  me  to  correspond  with  him. 

He  is  quite  right  as  to  the  old  tombstone.  When 
I was,  a boy,  some  five  or  six  and  forty  years  ago, 
my  father,  one  day  as  we  were  passing  by  the 
churchyard,  mentioned  that  stone  to  me  ; but  as  I 
bad  then  several  cousins  living  whose  claims  vifere 
prior  to  mine,  the  matter  made  but  little  impres- 
sion upon  my  mind. 

My  father  was  Thomas,  the  second  son  of 
Garrett,  who  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  down  to 
whom  the  genealogy  from  the  first  Earl  was  traced 
upon  the  stone. 

That  stone  and  another,  as  I learn,  were  re- 
moved and  destroyed,  or  concealed,  many  years 
ago,  doubtless  through  some  interested  motive ; 
and,  unfortunately,  no  copies  of  the  inscriptions 
have,  that  I can  discover,  been  preserved  by  any 
branch  of  the  family. 


When  the  late  Eaid  became  a claimant,  it  was. 
not  known  whether  the  descendants  of  Patrick,  my 
father’s  elder  brother,  who  had  all  emigrated,  were 
living  or  dead  ; which  circumstance,  it  was  consi- 
dered, would  be  an  impediment  to  my  claim. 

Besides  which  it  was  also  thought,  the  testimony 
on  the  stone  having  been  lost,  that  the  traditions 
in  the  family  would  not  be  sufficient  to  establish  a 
claim  : under  these  circumstances  I refrained  from 
coming  forward  to  oppose  the  claims  of  the  late 
Earl.  But  now,  as  it  is  believed  that  there  are 
none  of  my  cousins  living,  I am  endeavouring  to 
collect  evidence  in  support  of  my  claim  ; and  proof 
of  what  your  correspondent  states  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly useful.  Gakkett  Dillon,  M.D. 

8.  Queen’s  Parade,  Bath. 

The  Word  '■'■after"  in  the  Rubric  (Vol..  ii., 
p.  424.).  — In  the  edition  of  the  Latin  Common 
Praijer,  published  in  12mo.,  Londini,  1574,  which 
must  be  a very  early  edition  (probably  the  fourth 
or  fifth),  there  is  a great  verbal  difference  in  the. 
conclusion  of  the  exhortation  from  the  English 
original.  It  stands  thus  : 

“ Quapropter  omiies  vos  qui  pr®sentes  hie  adestis, 
per  Dei  nomen  ohtestor,  ut  interni  sensus  vestri,  cum 
meo.  conjunctl  pariter,  ad  caelestis  clementiae  thronum 
suhvoleut,  ut  in  hunc,  qui  sequitur,  sermonem,  succe- 
datur.” 

Then  follows  the  rubric,  “ Generalis  eonfessio, 
ah  universa  congregatione  dicenda,  genibus  flexis." 

It  would  appear  from  this,  that  the  confession  was 
repeated  at  the  same  time  by  the  minister  and  the 
congregation,  and  not  by  the  congrega,tion  after 
the  minister. 

Of  the  authenticity  of  this  edition  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  It  bears  the  royal  arms  on  the  title- 
page,  and  is  printed  “ Cum  privilegio  Begi®  majes- 
tatis.  Excudebat  Thomas  Vautrollenus.”  I have 
not  seen  the  earlier  editions.  A Greek  version 
was  printed  with  the  Latin,  in  one  volume,  one 
year  before ; and  the  Latin  was  republished  in 
1584.  The  edition  of  1574  was  printed  before  the 
Catechism  was  completed  by  the  questions  on  the 
sacraments.  In  the  rubrics  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
in  the  Post  Communion,  and  in  the  last  prayers  of 
the  Commination  Service,  the  word  after  is  ren- 
dered by  post. 

The  ditlerence.  between  the  Latin  and  the 
English  in  the  exhortation  is  very  remarkable,  for 
it  does  not  make  the  priest  dictate  the  confession,  1 
but  repeat  it  with  tliein;  whereas  the  English  ser-  j 
vices  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth,  unaltered  in  any 
subsequent  editions,  distinctly  make  the  priest 
dictate  the  confession.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  sense  of  the  word  after,  when  we  find  it 
in  the  rubrics  of  the  Post  Communion  and  Com- 
mination translated  post.  Some  of  your  readers 
may  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  Latin  ver- 
sions, and  explain  hy  what  influence  the  alteration 
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was  m.acle,  and  how  it  came  to  be  sanctioned,  wliile  ; 
tlie  English  remained  unchanged.  E.  C.  II. 

i Disputed  Passage  in  the  Tempest  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  259. 

j ! 299.337.429.). — Allow  me  to  remind  Mr.  George 
Stephens,  who  takes  credit  for  adhering  to  the 
' “primitive”  text  of  a certain  disputed  passage  in 
the  Tempest^  that  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  does 
I so  ; that  the  “ primitive  ” text,  that  is,  the  text  of 
the  first  folio,  is  mere  nonsense,  and  that  he  simply 
adopts  the  first  attempt  at  correction,  instead  of 
the  second,  or  the  third,  or  the  fourth. 

Enough  has  been  written,  perhaps,  on  the  mean- 
ing of  this  passage;  and  opinion  will  always  be 
divided  between  those  who  adopt  the  prosaical, 
and  those  who  prefer  the  more  poetical  reading: 
but  when  Mr.  Stephens  says  the  construction  is 
1 merely  an  instance  of  a “common  ellipsis,”  I can- 
! not  but  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  he  would 
inform  us  whether  he  uses  this  term  in  its  common 
acceptation,  and  if  so,  if  he  would  give  the  mean- 
ing stated  at  first.  If  this  be  a common  ellipsis,  I 
must  confess  myself  to  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  under- 
stand it. 

I dissent,  too,  altogether  from  the  opinion  that 
the  comma  is  of  any  importance  in  the  construction 
of  this  passage.  Assuming,  as  one  correspondent 
says,  and  as  Mr.  Stephens  (for  1 don’t  quite  un- 
derstand his  brief  judgment)  seems  to  say,  that 
''■most  busie  least"  means  least  busy,  the  placing 
a comma  between  “ least  ” and  the  conjunction 
“ when”  can  in  no  way  affect  the  sense,  though,  as 
a matter  of  taste,  I should  decidedly  object  to  it. 

To  show  that  I am  not  wedded  to  any  particular 
interpretation,  I have  another  suggestion  to  make 
which  has  struck  me  even  while  writing.  Taking 
“ lest  ” for  least,  can  it  have  been  used  for  at  least, 
or  as  some  people  say,  leastwise  ? The  sense  would 
still  be  the  same  as  1 have  contended  for,  ex- 
I pressed  something  like  this  : “ But  these  sweet 
thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours  : at  least  they 
are  most  busy  when  I forget  myself  in  my  occu- 
pation.” Samuel  Hickson. 

, Lady  Compton's  Letter  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  424.).  — Mr. 
C.  II.  Cooper  inquires  whether  this  letter  appeared 
before  1839  ? Gifford  gives  an  extract  from  it 
in  Massinger’s  City  Madam,  Act  II.,  where  the 
daughters  of  Sir  John  Frugal  make  somewhat 
similar  stipulations  from  their  suitors.  When 
speaking  of  this  letter  as  “ a modest  and.  consola- 
tory one,”  Gifford  adds,  “ it  is  yet  extant."  The 
; editor  of  a work  entitled  Belies  of  Literature  (1823) 

! gives  it  at  length,  with  this  reference,  “ Harleian 
I MSS.  7003.”  The  property  of  Lady  Compton’s 
father.  Sir  John  Spencer,  is  stated  variously  from 
300,000Z.  to  800,0001.  In  this  case,  riches  brought 
; with  them  their  customary  share  of  anxieties. 

Lysons,  in  liis  Environs  of  London,  informs  us  that 
1 a plot  was  actually  laid  for  carrying  off  the 
: wealthy  merchant  from  his  house  at  Canonbury, 


by  a pirate  of  Dunkirk,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
large  ransom.  J.  H.  AI. 

Midwives  licensed  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  408.).  — I have 
a manuscript  volume  which  belonged  to  Bishop 
Warburton,  and  appai’ently  to  other  Bishops  of 
Gloucester  before  him  ; containing,  amongst  other 
Pontificalia,  in  writing  of  various  ages,  a number 
of  forms  of  licences,  among  which  occurs  “ Licentia 
Obstetricis,”  whereby  the  bishop 

“ eandem  A.  B.  ad  exercendam  Artem  et  Officlum 
Obstetricis  in  et  per  totam  Diocesin  Glouccstrensem 
preedictam  admisit  et  Literas  Testimonialcs  superinde 
fieri  decrevit.” 

There  is  no  mention  of  charms  or  incantations 
in  the  licence,  but  the  oath  “ de  jure  in  hac  parte 
requisite,”  is  required  to  have  been  made.  The 
form  is  of  the  same  writing  as  several  others  which 
bear  dates  from  1709  to  1719.  Below  is  a memo- 
randum of  the  fees,  amounting  to  17s.  Qd. 

Thomas  Kerslake. 

Bristol. 

Echo  Song  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  441.). — Although  I can- 
not supply  Llyd  Ruts  AIorgan  with  the  name 
of  the  writer,  I may  refer  him  to  D’Israeli’s 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  p.  257.  (Moxon’s  edit. 
1840),  where  he  will  find  another  Echo  Song,  by 
a certain  Francis  Cole,  so  similar  to  the  one  he 
quotes  as  to  induce  me  to  think  that  they  either 
come  from  the  same  pen,  or  that  the  one  is  an 
imitation  of  the  other.  Y. 

The  Irish  Brigade  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  407.  452.).  — It 
is  understood  John  C.  O'Callaghan,  Esq.,  author 
of  the  Green  Booh,  contemplated  a much  more 
copious  work  on  the  subject  tb.an  that  by  the  late 
Alatthew  O’Connor,  mentioned  by  your  correspon- 
dent (p.  452.).  The  Union  Quotidienne  of  23rd 
April  last  announced  a work  by  AI.  de  la  Ponce, 
Essai  sur  V Irlande  Ancienne,  et  sur  les  Brigades 
Irlandaises  au  Service  de  France,  depuis  leur  Or- 
ganisation en  1691  ; but  whether  published  or  not 
1 am  not  aware.  Perhaps  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents may  know.  Drumlethglas. 

To  save  one's  Bacon  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  424.).  — Alay 
I venture  to  suggest  that  this  phrase  has  reference 
to  the  custom  at  Dunmow,  in  Essex,  of  giving  a 
flitch  of  bacon  to  any  married  couple  residing  in 
the  parish,  who  live  in  harmony  for  a year  and  a 
day.  A man  and  his  wife  who  stopped  short  when 
I on  the  verge  of  a quarrel  might  be  said  to  have 
i “just  saved  their  bacon;”  and  in  course  of  time 
the  phrase  would  be  applied  to  any  one  who  barely 
escaped  any  loss  or  danger.  X.  Z. 

"■The  Times"  Newspaper  and  the  Coptic  Lan- 
! guage  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  2>11 — J.  E.  quotes  a passage 
from  The  Times  newspaper  respecting  the  Coptic 
language,  and  asks  if  any  correspondent  can  furnish 
a clearer  account  of  its  structure  than  the  writer 
of  that  article  has  given.  A reference  to  the  work 


■which  he  was  reviewing  (Kenrick’s  Ancient  Egypt 
under  the  Pharaohs)  will  show  the  origin  of  the 
apparent  inconsistency  on  which  J.  E.  animadverts. 
In  that  work  it  is  said  (vol.  i.  p.  100.)  : 

“ The  roots  of  the  Coptic  language  appear  to  have 
been  generally  monosyllabic,  and  the  derivatives  have 
been  formed  by  a very  simple  system  of  prefixing,  in- 
serting, and  affixing  certain  letters,  v/hich  have  usually 
undergone  but  little  change,  not  having  been  incor- 
porated with  the  root,  nor  melted  down  by  crasis,  nor 
softened  by  any  euphonic  rules.” 

Again  (vol.  i p.  107.),  speaking  of  the  supposed 
connexion  between  India  and  Egypt : 

“ The  Sanscrit  is  the  most  polished  and  copious 
language  ever  spoken  by  man ; the  Coptic,  the  most 
rude  of  all  which  were  used  by  the  civilised  nations  of 
antiquity.” 

The  writer  in  The  Times,  currente  calamo,  has 
thrown  the  contents  of  these  two  sentences  together, 
and  somewhat  strengthened  the  expressions  of  his 
author,  who  does  not  cull  the  Coptic  sj'stem  of  in- 
flexion rude,  nor  assert  that  it  is  totally  different 
from  the  Syro-Arabian  system,  but  quotes  the 
opinion  of  Benfey,  that  they  differ  so  much  tliat 
neither  can  have  originated  from  the  other,  but 
both  from  a parent  language.  The  distinction 
between  a system  of  inflexion  and  one  of  affixes 
and  prefixes  is  not  permanent.  What  we  call  the 
inflexions  of  the  Greek  verb  were  once,  no  doubt, 
affixes ; but  while,  in  the  Greek,  they  have  become 
incorporated  with  the  root,  in  the  Coptic  they  stand 
rigidly  apart  from  it.  Hebmapion. 

Luther's  Hymns  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  327.). — A writer 
in  the  Parish  Choir  of  September  last  (p.  140.) 
has  traced  the  words  “ In  the  midst  of  life  we  are 
in  death  ” to  a higher  source  than  the  Salisbury 
Service-book.  It  occurs  in  the  choir-book  of  the 
monks  of  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland,  and  was  pro- 
bably composed  by  Notker,  surnamed  the  Stam- 
merer, about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  or  I he 
beginning  of  the  tenth.  C.  Ii. 

St.  Catherine’s  Hall,  Cambridge. 

Osnaburg  Bishopi'ic  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  358.  484.). — 
The  occupiers  of  tliis  bishopric  were  princes  eccle- 
siastical of  the  empire,  and  had  not  only  the 
ordinary  authority  of  bishops  in  their  dioceses,  but 
were  sovereigns  of  their  provinces  and  towns  in 
the  same  manner  as  were  the  princes  temporal. 

The  bishopric  of  Osnaburg  was  founded  by 
Charlemagne,  and  was  filled  by  various  princes 
until  1625,  when  Cardinal  Francis  William,  Count 
of  Wartemburg,  was  elected  by  the  chapter. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Osnaburg,  1642,  which  was 
ratified  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  1648,  the 
I-I  ouse  of  Brunswick  resigned  all  claims  to  the 
archbishoprics  of  Magdeburg  and  Bremen,  and 
to  the  bishoprics  of  ilalberstadt  and  liatzburg  ; 
and  received  the  alternate  nomination  of  the 
bishopric  of  Osnaburg,  which  was  declared  to 


belong  jointly  to  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant 
branch  of  Brunswick. 

Under  this  arrangement,  on  the  death  of  Count 
Wartemburg  in  1662,  Ernest  Augustus  I.,  the 
sixtieth  bishop,  ])atriarch  of  the  present  royal 
family  of  England,  succeeded  to  the  government 
of  Osnaburg,  which  he  held  for  thirty-six  years. 

Ernest  Augustus  II , sixty-second  bishop,  Duke 
of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburg,  was  made  Duke  of 
York  and  Albany,  and  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  in 
1716,  in  the  room  of  Charles  Joseph  of  Lorraine. 
He  died  in  1748. 

Frederick,  second  son  of  George  III.,  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  at  an  early  age  ; he  being  called,  in 
a work  dedicated  to  him  in  1772,  “An  infant 
bishop.” 

By  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  the  bishopric  of  Os- 
naburg was  made  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 

The  ancient  territory  of  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg 
consisted  of  Osnaburg,  Iborg,  Forstenau,  Bostel, 
Quakenburg,  Vorde  Gronsbuvg,  Hunteburg  on 
the  lake  Dummer,  Witlage,  Melle,  and  Holte. 

In  Halliday’s  History  of  the  House  of  Guelph, 
4to.,  1821,  at  p.  133.,  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Osnaburg  relative  to  the  bishopric  are  given  at 
length. 

Whilst  preparing  the  above  I have  seen  the 
reply  of  F.  E.  at  p.  447.,  and  would  beg  to  cor- 
rect the  following  errors  : — 

The  Treaty  of  Osnaburg  was  1642,  not  1624. 

Halliday’s  House  of  Guelph  was  published  1821, 
not  1820. 

Reference  to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  at 
p.  133.  is  omitted.  F.  B.  Reeton. 

Scandal  against  Queen  Elizabeth  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  393.).  — There  is  a current  belief  in  Ireland 
that  the  family  of  IMapother,  in  Roscommon,  is 
descended  from  Queen  Elizabeth  : and  there  are 
many  other  traditions  completely  at  variance  with 
the  ordinarily  received  opinion  as  to  her  inviolate 
chastity.  A discussion  of  the  matter  might  dis- 
cover the  foundation  on  which  they  rest.  R.  Ts. 

Pretended  Reprint  of  Ancient  Poetry  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  463.).  — The  late  Rev.  Peter  Hall  was  the  per- 
son at  whose  expense  the  two  copies  of  the  work 
mentioned  by  Dr!  Rimbault  were  reprinted.  At 
the  sale  of  that  gentleman’s  library,  in  May  last, 
one  of  these  two  reprints  was  sold  lor  20s.  Cato. 

Martin  Family  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  392.). — If  your  cor- 
respondent Cleeicus  will  refer  to  Moi  ant’s  His- 
tory of  Essex,  vol.  ii.  p.  188.,  he  will  find  some 
account  of  the  family  of  Martin.  Tliere  do  not 
apjiear  to  be  any  families  of  the  name  of  Cockerell 
or  Hopkins  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  J.  A.  D. 

“ Ge-lio,"  Meaning  of.  — I am  a little  girl, 
only  two  years  and  five  months  old,  and  my  kind 
aunt  hi  00  teaches  me  to  spell.  Now  I hear  the 
men,  when  driving  their  horses,  say  “Ge-ho;” 
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and  I think  they  say  so  because  G,  O,  spells  “ Go.” 
Is  it  so,  can  anybody  say  ? 

I am,  your  youngest  correspondent, 

Katie. 

[Better  etymologists  than  Katie  have  made  far  worse 
guesses  than  our  youngest  correspondent.  But  in 
Brand’s  Poputur  Ant'iQuities,  by  Ellis,  vol.  i.  p.  294.  ed. 
1841  (the  passage  is  not  in  the  last  edition),  is  the  fol- 
lowing curious  illustration  of  the  phrase  Ge-ho. 

‘‘  A learned  friend,  whose  communications  I have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  acknowledge  in  the  course 
of  this  work,  says,  the  exclamation  'Geho,  Geho,’  which 
carmen  use  to  their  horses,  is  probably  of  great  an- 
tiquity. It  is  not  peculiar  to  this  country,  as  I have 
heard  it  used  in  France.  In  the  story  of  the  Milkmaid, 
who  kicked  down  her  pail,  and  with  it  all  her  hopes  of 
getting  rich,  as  related  in  a very  ancient  collection  of 
apologues,  entitled  Ditihtgus  Creatnrarum,  printed  at 
Gouda  in  1480,  is  the  following  passage  ; ‘ Et  cum  sic 
gloriaretur,  et  cogitaret  cum  quanta  gloria  duceretur 
ad  ilium  virum  super  equum  dicendo  gio  gio,  cepit 
percutere  terram  quasi  pungeret  equum  calcaribus.’  ” 

Brand’s  learned  correspondent  was,  doubtless,  the 
late  Mr.  Douce,  from  whom  the  writer  of  this  Note 
has  often  heard  the  same  illustration.] 

Ladg  Norton  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  480.). — An  account  of 
lady  Norton  may  be  seen  in  Memoirs  of  several 
ladies  of  Great  Britain,  who  have  been  celebrated 
for  their  writings  or  shill  in  the  learned  languages 
aids  and  sciences.  By  George  Ballard.  Oxford, 
1752.  4°.  She  is  said  to  have  written  two  books, 
viz.  : The  applause  of  virtue.  In  four  parts,  etc. 
London,  1705.  4°.  pp.  262  ; and  Memento  mori ; 
or  meditations  on  death.  London,  1705.  4°  pp.  108. 
She  wa.s  living  in  advanced  years,  about  1720. 

The  same  biographical  repertory  contains  an 
account  of  her  daughter,  lady  Gethin  — of  whom 
some  particulars  were  given  by  myself  in  a small 
volume  of  essays  printed  for  private  circulation, 
under  the  title  of  Curiosities  of  literature  illus- 
trated, in  1837.  On  that  occasion  I ventured  to 
express  my  belief  that  lady  Gethin  did  not  com- 
pose one  sentence  of  the  remains  ascribed  to  lier  ; 
but  I hope  the  claims  of  lady  Norton  to  patristic 
learning  may  more  successfully  bear  the  test  of 
critical  e.xamiuation.  Boeton  Cobney. 


;ftIt^tElIaitr0US. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

Honour  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  Honour  to  the 
Rev.  Josiah  Forshall,  and  thougii  last  not  least,  Honour 
to  the  learned  Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum,  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  for  giving  ns 
The  Holy  Bible  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
with  the  Apocryphal  Books,  in  the  earliest  English  ver- 
sions made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  by  John  IVycliffe  and 
his  followers.  Never  did  the  University  Press  |jut 
forth  a more  valuable  or  more  important  work  than 
these  four  handsome  quartos,  (published,  too,  at  the 
marvellously  small  price  of  five  guineas),  in  which  are 


now  printed,  for  the  first  time,  in  an  entire  form,  those 
Versions  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  in  the 
English  language  which  embrace  any  considerable 
proportion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  this  publi- 
cation, Oxford  has  done  her  part  towards  wiping  away 
the  disgrace  which  has  so  long  attached  to  this  country 
— which  boasts,  and  justly  and  proudly  boasts,  of  being 
the  conntry  of  Bibles — for  its  loi.g-eontinued  neglect 
of  these  early  versions  of  the  vcrnacidar  Scriptures. 
How  great  was  the  influence  which  they  exercised 
upon  the  religious  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  na- 
tion at  large  in  the  interval  between  the  years  1382 
and  1526,  how  great  an  amount  of  scriptural  truth 
they  diffused,  how  elFectually  they  supplied  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Papal  system  with  the  means  of  ex- 
posing its  abuses  and  errors,  and  how  they  thereby 
laid  a deep  foundation  for  the  reform  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  may  be  clearly  seen  by  a perusal  of  the 
Preface  to  this  great  woik;  on  which  the  learned  edi- 
tors have  employed  their  learning  and  industry  for 
two  and  twenty  years,  to  their  own  high  credit, 
and  to  the  vindication  of  English  scholarship.  But 
our  limited  space  will  not  admit  of  our  detailing 
all  the  claims  which  this  editio  princeps  of  the  Wyclijfte 
Scriptures  has  upon  the  attention  of  our  readers,  or  of 
pointing  out  all  the  great  services  winch  its  editors 
have  rendered  to  the  literary,  no  less  than  to  the  reli- 
gious world.  When  we  state  briefly  that  in  the  work 
before  us  we  have  the  two  versions,  the  earlier  and 
later  versions,  printed  side  by  side  ; that  these  are  ac- 
companied by  various  readings  gathered  from  the  col- 
lection of  upwards  of  one  hundred  different  manuscripts; 
introduced  by  a preface  full  of  now  and  most  interest- 
ing particulars  of  this  first  attempt  to  give  to  this 
country  the  Scriptures  in  a tongue  “ und.  rstanded  of  the 
people;”  and  the  whole  rendered  complete  by  an  ex- 
tensive and  most  valuable  glossary,  we  feel  persuaded 
our  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  giving  honour  to  all 
who  have  had  hand  or  heart  in  the  production  of  these 
deeply  interesting  volumes. 

We  have  received  the  following  Catalogues; — C.  J. 
Stewart’s  ( 1 1.  King  William  Street,  Strand)  Catalogue 
of  Doctrinal,  Controversial,  Practical,  and  Devotional 
Divinity;  a well-timed  catalogue  containing  some 
extraordinary  Collections,  as  of  Roman  and  Spanish  i 
Indexes  of  Books  prohibited  and  expurgated,  and  of 
Official  and  Documentary  Works  on  the  Inquisition;  \ 
B.  R.  Wheatley’s  (44.  Bedford  Street,  Strand)  Cata-  | 
logue  of  Scarce  and  Interesting  Books  for  1851  ; Joel 
Rowsell's  (28.  Great  Queen  Street)  Catalogue  No. 
XL.  of  a Select  Collection  of  Second-hand  Books; 
John  Miller’s  (43.  Chandos  Street)  Catalogue  No.  15. 
for  1850  of  Books  Old  and  New. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

George  Herbert,  Jacula  Prudestum  ; OR,  Outlandish  Pro. 

VERBS,  ETC.  12mo.  Lonrion.  16.S1. 

N R.  Gent,  Proverbs,  English,  French,  Dutch,  Italian,  and 
Spanish.  12mo.  London.  1G59. 

***  L.etters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free, 
to  lie  s -iu  to  Mr.  Bell,  Publisher  of  “ NOTE.s  AND 
QUF.RIES,”  186.  Fleet  Street. 
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^atke^  t0  Carrc^paiiUatt^. 

0(JR  Christmas  Number.  This  week  our  able  con- 
temporary, Household  Words,  treats  his  readers  to  a 
Christmas  Number.  It  is  one  of  the  many  good  things  in 
which  our  popular  friend  has  anticipated  us.  Thanks, 
however,  to  the  Peace  Congress,  we  are  content  to  he  thus 
anticipated  without  giving  utterance  to  the  time-honoured 
“ Pereant  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixeruiit.”  Still,  as  we 
earnestly  desire  to  close  the  year  in  peace  with  all  the 
world,  or,  which  is  much  the  same  thing,  with  all  the 
readers  of  NotEZ  and  Queries,  we  propose,  on  Saturday 
next,  treating  them  to  a Christmas  Number,  rich  in 
articles  on  Folk  Lore,  Popular  Literature,  &c.,  and 
to  use  as  ballast  for  our  barque,  which  will  at  such  occasion 
he  of  unwonted  lightness,  a number  of  Replies  which  we 
have  by  us  imploring  for  admittance  into  our  columns. 

The  Index  to  Volume  the  Second  will  be  ready 
early  in  January. 

All  Catalogues,  Bills,  or  Prospectuses  intended  for 
insertion  in  our  next  Monthly  Part,  must  be  se7it  to  the 
Office,  186.  Fleet  Street,  by  Friday  the  21th  instant. 


Seventeenth  Thou.sancl.  Fc,ip.,  price  Is. 

PROVERBIAL  PHILOSOPHY.  A Book  of 

Thoughts  and  Arguments,  originally  treated.  By  Martin 
Farquhar  Topper,  Esq.,  D.C.L.  F.R.S.,  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  With  a Portrait. 

London  : Thomas  Hatchard,  187.  Piccadilly. 


The  CONCLUDING  Volume  of  the  Archbishop  op  Canterbury’s 
Exposition  of  the  New  Testament. 

Just  published,  8vo.,  or  2 vols.  12mo.,  price  Ds. 

A PRACTICAL  EXPOSITION  OF  ST. 

PAUL’S  EPISTLES  to  the  THESSALONIANS,  to 
TIMOTHY,  TITUS,  PHILEMON,  and  to  the  HEBREWS, 
in  the  form  of  Lectures,  intended  to  a.«sist  the  practice  of  Do- 
mestic Instruction  and  Devotion.  By  John  Bird  Sumner,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

London  ; Thomas  Hatchard,  187.  Piccadilly. 


Now  Ready,  cloth,  U. 

The  GREEK  CHURCH.  A Sketch  by  the 

Author  of  “ Proposals  foh  Christian  Union.” 

“ Like  its  predecessors,  the  volume  is  amiable  and  interesting.” 
— Notes  and  Queries. 

“ Anything  written  by  the  Author  of  ‘ Proposals  for  Cliristian 
Union ’is  sure  to  be  distinguished  by  an  excellent  spirit.  The 
‘ Greek  Church,’  a Sketch,  is  well  put  together  ; and,  though 
slight,  will  be  found  to  contain  as  much  real  information  as  many 
a book  of  greater  size  and  more  pretension.” — The  Guardian. 

This  Essay  concludes  the  Series.  The  four  preceding  num- 
bers on  sale.  Second  Edition,  Is.  each. 

London  : James  Darling,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields.  Edinburgh:  12.  South  St.  Andrew’s  Street. 


Price  \d.y  by  Post  2rf.,  or  5s.  per  Hundred  for  Distribution. 

WESTMINSTER  AND  DR.  WISEMAN  ; 

or,  FACTS  v.  FICTION.  By  William  Page  Wood, 
Esq.,  M.  P.,  Q.  C.  Reprinted  from  The  Tbnes,  with  an  Advertise- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  Westminster  Spiritual  Aid  Fund, 
and  more  especially  on  the  Duty  and  Justice  of  applying  the 
Revenues  of  the  suspended  Stalls  of  the  Abbey  for  the  adequate 
Endowment  of  the  District  Churches  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Second  Edition,  with  an  Appendix. 

London : George  Bell,  186.  Fleet  Street ; Messrs. Rivington’s, 
St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  and  Waterloo  Place ; and  Thomas 
Hatchard,  187.  Piccadilly  ; and  by  Order  of  all  Booksellers. 


MR.  MURRAY’S 

LIST  or  BOOKS  JUST  READY. 


1. 

LAVENGRO.  By  Geoege  Bokrow,  Author 

of  “ The  Bible  in  Spain.”  Portrait.  3 vols.  Post  8vo. 

THE  LEXINGTOn'pAPERS  ; or  the  Offi- 

cial  and  Private  Correspondence  of  Robert  Sutton,  while  Minis- 
ter at  Vienna,  1094-98.  8vo.  145. 

m. 

THE  MILITARY  EVENTS  IN  ITALY, 

1848-9.  From  the  German.  By  Lord  Ellesmere.  Wap.  Post 
8 VO.  95. 

A MEMOIR  OF  BlMlOP  STANLEY,  'tvith 

his  Addresses  and  Charges.  By  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  Autlior  of 
‘‘  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold.”  8vo. 

A VOYAGE  TO  THE  MAURITIUS  AND 

BACK.  By  the  Author  of  “ Paddiana.”  Post  8vo. 

THE  LAW  OF  NAVAL  COURTS  MAR- 

TIAL,  for  the  guidance  of  N.aval  Officers.  By  William 
Hickman,  R.N.  8vo. 

VII. 

ENGLAND  AS  IT  IS  : Poutical,  Sociax, 

and  Industrial.  By  WRlliam  Johnston.  2 vols.  Post  8vo. 
Next  Week. 

VII  r. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  CEYLON.  Its  Intro- 

DUCTiON  and  Progress.  By  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent.  Wood- 
cuts.  8vo.  155. 

THE  PALACES  OF  NINEVEH  AND 

PEIISKPOLIS  RESTORED.  An  Essay  on  Assyrian  and  Per- 
sian Architecture.  By  James  Fergusson.  Woodcuts.  8vo. 

A MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  GEO- 

LOGY.  By  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  Third  Edition,  revised. 
Woodcuts.  8vo. 

XI. 

HANDBOOK  OF  ITALIAN  PAINTING. 

From  the  German  of  Kugler.  Edited  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake. 
Second  Edition.  100  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo. 

XII. 

SALjMONIA  ; or,  Days  of  Fly-Fishing. 

By  Sir  H.  Davy.  Fourth  Edition.  Woodcuts.  Fcap,  8vo.  65. 

XTir. 

CONSOLATIONS  IN  TRAVEL.  By  Sir 

H.  Davy.  Fifth  Edition.  Woodcuts.  Fcap.  8vo.  C5. 

XIV. 

SPECIMENS  OF  THE  TABLE-TALK  OF 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE.  Third  Edition.  Portrait. 
Fcap.  8vo.  65. 

XV. 

REJECTED  ADDRESSES.  By  James  and 

Horace  Smith.  Twenty-second  Edition.  Portraits.  Fcap. 
8vo.  55. 

\vj. 

MURRAY’S  MODERN  COOKERY,  based 

on  the  well-known  work  of  Mrs.  Rundell.  Entirely  revised, 
and  adapled  to  llie  p»-eijent  time.  By  A Lady.  WoodcuU. 
Fcap.  8vo.  Next  Week. 

XVH. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  NATION.  By 

G-  K.  Porter.  Third  Edition,  corrected  to  the  present 
time.  8vo. 

50.  Albemai'le  Street. 
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On  the  1st  of  January  1851  will  be  commenced  the  Publication  of 

A CHEAP  RE-ISSUE 

In  Five  Monthly  Volumes,  price  only  6s.  each,  with  Portraits,  &c.,  handsomely  bound,  of 

FEPYS’  DSARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  REIGNS  OF  CHARLES  II.  AND  JAMES  II. 

'EinTKD  BY  LORD  BRAYBROOKE. 

This  Edition  will  contain  .ill  the  passages  restored  from  the  Original  Manuscript,  and  all  the  Additional  Notes.  Vol.  I.  will  be 
ready  with  the  Magazines  on  the  1st  of  January,  1851 , and  the  subsequent  volumes  will  appear  in  regular  mmithly  succession.  Those 
who  desire  copies  on  the  days  of  publication,  are  requested  to  give  their  orders  imuaediately  to  their  respective  Booksellers. 

“ We  unhesitatingly  characterize  this  journal  as  the  most  remarkable  production  of  its  kind  which  has  ever  been, given  to  the  world. 
Pepys  paints  the 'Court,  the  Wonarchs.  and  the  times,  in  more  vivid  colours  than  any  one  else.  His  ‘Diary ’makes  us  comprehend 
the  great  historical  events  of  the  age,  and  the  people  who  bore  a part  in  them,  and  gives  us  more  clear  glimpses  into  the  true  English 
life  of  the  times  than  all  the  other  memorials  of  them  that  have  come  down  to  our  own.”  — Edinburgh  Heview. 

“ The  best  book  of  its  kind  in  the  English  language.  ‘ Pepys’  Diary’  is  the  ablest  picture  of  the  age  in  which  the  writer  lived,  and 
a work  of  standard  importance  in  English  literature,” — Alhenceum. 


Also  now  ready,  in  2 vols.  8vo.,  uniform  with  ” The  Curiosities  op  Literature.”  28^.  bound. 

THE  Z.IPE  AND  OF  CHARlli^S  S. 

BY  J.  DISRAELI. 

A New  and  Revised  Edition,  edited,  with  a Preface,  by  B.  DISRAELI,  M.P. 

The  appearance  of  this  New  Edition  at  the  present  moment  will  doubtless  be  considered  remarkably  opportune,  for  the  subjects  of 
which  the  work  treats  not  only  attract,  but  absorb  the  mind  of  the  nation. 

By  far  the  most  important  work  upon  the  important  age  of  Charles  I.  that  modern  times  have  produced.”  — Review, 


Henry  Colburn,  Publisher,  13.  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


.Just  Published, 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  AND  NEW- 

YEAR  GIFTS.  A Series  of  Sixteen  Interesting  Designs, 
illustrating  TEARS,  by  Miss  Jessie  Macleod,  with  Descriptive 
Poems. 

There  is  a fountain  in  the  human  heart 
Whence  every  feeling  of  our  nature  flows  ; 

Ofitimes  the  waters  fail  as  years  depart, 

Vet  leave  the  source  where  once  their  brightness  rose; 
Thus  all  our  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears, 

O’erflow  the  swelling  breast,  and  find  relief  in  tears. 
Elegantly  bound,  price  1/.  II5,  6d.  The  Borders  embellished 
with  gold,  and  extra  bound  in  morocco,  2/.  2s. 

By  Miss  Girard,  beautifully  coloured  as  the  originals, 

FLOWERS  OF  SHAKSPEARE, 
FLOWERS  OF  MILTON, 

Price  per  Volume,  26s.  cloth.  Bound  in  morocco,  42s. 
London : Ackeitmann  & Co.,  S6.  Strand. 


To  FOREIGN  BOOKSELLERS.  — Four 

Pounds  are  offered  for  a copy  of  an  old  German  book, 
printed -at  Tubingen  by  Erhardo  Cellio  in  1602,  containing  an 
account  of  the  Travels  in  England  of  Lord  Frederick,  Duke  of 
Wurttemburg  and  Teck,  Count  of  Miirapelgart,  &c.  The 
original  title  is  not  known.  Address  to  J.  O.  H.,  care  of  Mr. 
J.  Russell  Smith,  4.  Old  Compton  Street,  Soho  Square,  London. 


44.  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

May  now  be  had,  price  6d.,  or  sent  by  Post  on  receipt  of  Twelve 
Postage  Stamps, 

R.  WHEATLEY’S  CATALOGUE  FOR 

« 1851  OF  BOOKS  IN  LITERARY  HISTORY  AND 
BlBLIOGR.\PHY,  interspersed  with  Works  on  a variety  of 
subjects  likely  to  interest  the  Gatherer  of  Trifles  in  the  pleasant 
By-ways  Of  History  and  Literature. 


SMITH,  E1DEE.&  Co.’s  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW  CHTUSTMAS  BOOKS. 


Mr.  Thackeray’s  New  Christmas  Book. 

The  ktckleburys  on  the  rhine. 

A New  Picture  Book,  Drawn  and  Written  by  Mr.  M.  A. 
Titmarsh.  Price  5s.  plain,  7s.  6d.  coloured.  Now  ready. 


A New  Fairy  Tale. 

the  king  of  the  golden  river. 

Or,  Tub  Black  Brothers.  With  Illustrations  by  Richard 
Doyle.  Now  ready. 


NEW  WORKS  NOW  READY. 
table  talk.  By  Leigh  Hunt.  1 vol. 

crown  8vo.j  doth  gilt,  price  7s. 


pique  : A Novel.  In  3 vols.  post  Svo. 


CONVERSATIONS  OF  GOETHE  WITH 

ECKERMANN.  By  John  Oxenford.  Translated  from  the 
German.  In  2 vols.  post  8vo.,  cloth,  price  24s. 


WUTHERING  HEIGHTS  AND  AGNES 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SCOTTISH  BALLADS. 

In  the  ballad  of  “Annan  Water  ” (JBorder  3Iin~ 
strelsy,  vol.  iii.)  is  the  following  verse  : — 


O he  has  pou’d  aff  his  dapperpy  coat, 

The  silver  buttons  glanced  bonny  ; 

The  waistcoat  bursted  aff  his  breast, 

He  was  sae  full  of  inelancholy.” 

A very  unexpected  effect  of  sorrow,  but  one. 
that  does  not  seem  to  be  unprecedented.  “A 
plague  of  sighing  and  grief,’’  says  Falstaff.  “It 
blows  a man  up  like  a bladder.” 

A remarkable  illustration  of  FalstafFs  assertion, 
and  of  the  Scottish  ballad,  is  to  be  found  in  this 
Saga  of  Egil  Skallagrimson.  Bodvar,  the  son  of 
Egil,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Iceland.  His 
body  was  thrown  up  by  the  waves  near  Einarsness, 
where  Egil  found  it,  and  buried  it  in  the  tomb  of  lys 
father  Skallagrim.  Th.e  Saga  continues  thus : — ! 

“ After  that,  Egil  rode  home  to.  Borgar;  and  wiien  | 
he  came  there,  he  went  straightway  into  the  locked 
chamber  where  he  was  wont  to  sleep ; and  there  he  | 
laid  him  down,  and  shot  forth  the  bolt.  No  man  I 
dared  speak  a word  to  him.  And  thus  it  is  said  that 
Egil  was  clad  when  he  laid  Bodvar  in  the  tomb.  His 
hose  were  bound  fast  about  his  legs,  and  he  had  on  a 
red  linen  kirtle,  narrow  above,  and  tied  with  strings  at 
the  sides.  And  men  say  that  his  body  swelled  so  i 
greatly  that  his  kirtle  burst  from  off  him,  and  so  did 
his  hose.”  — P.  602. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  subjects  of  many  bal- 
lads are  common  to  Scotland,  and  to  the  countries 
of  Northern  Europe.  Thus,  the  fine  old  “Douglas 
Tragedy,”  the  scene  of  which  is  pointed  out  at 
Blackhouse  Tower,  on  the  Yarrow,  is  equally  ; 
localised  in  Denmark  : j 

“ Seven  large  stones,”  says  Sir  Walter,  “ erected  upon  I 
the  neighbouring  heights  of  Blackhouse,  are  shown  as  ■ 
marking  the  spot  where  the  seven  brethren  were  slain  ; 
and  the  Douglas  Burn  is  avowed  to  have  been  the 
stream  at  which  the  lovers  stopped  to  drink  ; so  mi- 
nute is  tradition  in  ascertaining  the  scene  of  a tragical  ! 
tale,  which,  considering  the  rude  state  of  former  times, 
had  probably  foundation  in  some  real  event.” 

The  corresponding  Danish  ballad,  however,  that 
of  “ Ribolt  and  Guldborg,”  which  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Jamieson,  is  not  less  minute  in  point- 
ing out  the  scene  of  action.  The  origin  of  ballads, 
which  are  thus  widely  spread,  must  probably  be 
sought  in  very  high  antiquity  ; and  we  cannot 
wonder  if  we  find  them  undergoing  considerable 
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clmnge  in  the  passage  from  one  country  to  another. 
At  least  the  “Douglas  Tragedy”  betrays  one  very 
singular  mark  of  having-  lost  something  of  the 
original. 

In  “Ribolt  and  Guldborg,”  when  the  lady’s 
brotliers  have  all  but  overtaken  the  fugitives,  the 
knight  addresses  her  thus  : 

“ Light  down,  Guldborg,  my  lady  dear. 

And  bald  our  steeds  by  the  renyes  here. 

And  e’en  sae  be  that  ye  see  me  fa’ 

Be  sure  that  ye  never  upon  me  ca’ ; 

And  e’en  sae  be  that  ye  see  me  bleed. 

Be  sure  that  ye  name  na’  me  till  dead.” 

Ribolt  kills  her  father  and  her  two  eldest  bro- 
thers, and  then  Guldborg  can  no  longer  restrain 
herself : 

“ Hald,  hald,  my  Ribolt,  dearest  mine. 

Now  belt  thy  brand,  for  its  ’mair  nor  time. 

My  youngest  brother  ye  spare,  O spare. 

To  my  mither  the  dowie  news  to  bear.” 

But  she  has  broken  her  lover’s  mysterious 
caution,  and  he  is  mortally  wounded  in  conse- 
quence : 

“ When  Ribolt’s  name  she  named  that  stound, 
’Twas  then  that  he  gat  his  deadly  wound.” 

In  the  Scottish  ballad,  no  such  caution  is  given  ; 
nor  is  the  lady’s  calling  on  her  lover’s  name  at  all 
alluded  to  as  being  the  cause  of  his  death.  It  is 
so,  however,  as  in  the  Danish  version  : 

“ She  held  his  steed  in  her  milk-white  hand, 

And  never  shed  one  tear. 

Until  that  she  saw  her  seven  brethren  fa’. 

And  her  father  hard  fighting,  who  loved  her  so 
dear. 

“ O hold  your  hand,  Lord  William,  she  said. 

For  your  strokes  they  are  wondrous  sair; 

True  lovers  I can  get  many  a ane. 

But  a father  I can  never  get  mair.” 

There  is  no  note  in  the  Viser,  says  Mr. 

Jamieson,  on  this  subject ; nor  does  he  attempt  to 
explain  it  himself.  It  has,  however,  a clear  refer- 
ence to  a very  curious  Northern  superstition. 

Thorkelin,  in  the  essay  on  the  Berserkir,  ap- 
pended to  his  edition  of  the  Krisini- Saga,  tells  us 
that  an  old  name  of  the  Berserk  frenzy  was  hatn- 
remmi,  i.  e.,  strength  acquired  from  another  or 
strange  body,  because  it  was  anciently  believed 
that  the  persons  who  were  liable  to  this  frenzy 
were  mysteriously  endowed,  during  its  accesses, 
with  a strange  body  of  unearthly  strength.  If, 
however,  the  Berserk  was  called  on  by  his  own 
name,  he  lost  his  mysterious  form,  and  his  ordi- 
nary strength  alone  remained.  Thus  it  happens 
in  the  Svarfdoda  Saga ; 

“ Gris  called  aloud  to  Klanfi,  and  said,  ‘ Klanfi, 
Klanfi  ! keep  a fair  measure,’  and  instantly  the  strength 
which  Klanfi  had  got  in  his  rage,  failed  him  ; so  that 
now  he  could  not  even  lift  the  beam  with  which  he  had 
been  fighting.” 


It  is  clear,  therefore,  continues  Thorkelin,  that  i 
the  state  of  men  labouring  under  the  Berserk  ; 
frenzy  was  held  by  some,  at  least,  to  resemble  : 0 
that  of  those,  who,  whilst  their  own  body  lay  at  1 6 
home  apparently  dead  or  asleep,  wandered  under  ; 
other  forms  into  distant  places  and  countries.  Such  1 
wanderings  were  called  hamfarir  by  the  old  north-  ; 
men ; and  were  held  to  be  only  capable  of  per-  1 
formance  by  those  who  had  attained  the  very 
utmost  skill  in  magic.  Bichabd  John  King. 


THE  RED  HAND.  — THE  HOET  FAMILY.  ! 

(Vol.  ii.,  pp.  248.  451.) 

Your  correspondent  Este,  in  allusion  to  the 
arms  of  the  Holt  family,  in  a window  of  the  church 
of  Aston-juxta-Birmingham,  refers  to  the  tradition 
that  one  of  the  family  “ murdered  his  cook,  and 
was  afterwards  compelled  to  adopt  the  red  hand 
in  his  arms.”  Este  is  perfectly  correct  in  his  con- 
cise but  comprehensive  particulars.  That  which, 
by  the  illiterate,  is  termed  “ the  bloody  hand,”  and 
by  them  reputed  as  an  abatement  of  honour,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  “ Ulster  badge  ” of  dignity. 
The  tradition  adds,  that  Sir  Thomas  Holt  murdered 
the  cook  in  a cellar,  at  the  old  family  mansion,  by 
“ running  him  through  with  a spit,”  and  afterwards 
buried  him  beneath  the  spot  where  the  tragedy 
was  enacted.  I merely  revert  to  the  subject,  be- 
cause, within  the  last  three  months,  the  ancient 
family  residence,  where  the  murder  is  said  to  have 
been  committed,  has  been  levelled  with  the  ground ; 
and  among  persons  who  from  their  position  in 
society  might  be  supposed  to  be  better  informed, 
considerable  anxiety  has  been  expressed  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
murdered  cook  has  been  discovered  beneath  the 
flooring  of  the  cellar,  which  tradition,  fomented  by 
illiterate  gossip,  pointed  out  as  the  place  of  his 
interment.  Your  correspondents  would  confer  a 
heraldic  benefit  if  they  would  point  out  other  in- 
stances— which  I believe  to  exist — where  family 
reputation  has  been  damaged  by  similar  ignorance 
in  heraldic  interpretation. 

The  ancient  family  residence  to  which  I have 
referred  was  situated  at  Duddeston,  a hamlet  ad- 
joining Birmingham.  Here  the  Holts  resided 
until  May,  1631,  when  Sir  Thomas  took  up  his 
abode  at  Aston  Hall,  a noble  structure  in  the 
Elizabethan  style  of  architecture,  which,  according 
to  a contemporary  inscription,  was  commenced  in 
April,  1618,  and  completed  in  1635.  Sir  Thomas 
was  a decided  royalist,  and  maintained  his  alle- 
giance to  his  sovereign,  although  the  men  of  Bir- 
mingham were  notorious  for  their  disafiection,  and 
the  neighbouring  garrison  of  Edgbaston  was  occu- 
pied by  Parliamentarian  troops.  When  Charles  L, 
of  glorious  or  unhappy  memory,  was  on  his  way 
from  Shrewsbury  to  the  important  battle  of  Edge- 
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hill,  on  the  confines  of  Warwickshire,  he  remained 
with  Sir  Thomas,  as  his  .guest,  from  the  15th  to 
the  17  th  of  October  (vide  Mauley’s  Iter  Carolinum, 
Gutch’s  Collectanea,  vol.  ii.  p.  425.) ; and  a closet  is 
still  pointed  out  to  the  visitor  where  he  is  said  to 
have  been  concealed.  A neighbouring  eminence 
is  to  the  present  day  called  “ King’s  Standing,” 
from  the  tact  of  the  unhappy  monarch  having  stood 
thereon  whilst  addressing  his  troops.  By  his  acts 
of  loyalty.  Sir  Thomas  Holt  acquired  the  hostility 
i of  his  rebellious  neighbours ; and  accordingly  we 
learn  that  on  the  18th  of  December,  1643,  he  had 
recourse  to  Colonel  Leveson,  who  “ put  forty  mus- 
kettiers  into  the  house”  to  avert  impending  dan- 
gers ; but  eight  days  afterwards,  on  the  26th  of 
December,  “the  rebels,  1,200  strong,  assaulted 
it,  and  the  day  following  tooke  it,  kii’d  12,  and 
y'  rest  made  prisoners,  though  w***  losse  of  60 
of  themselves.”  (Vide  Dugdale's  Diary,  edited  by 
Hamper,  4to.  p.  57.)  The  grand  staircase,  de- 
servedly so  entitled,  bears  evident  marks  of  the 
injury  occasioned  at  this  period,  and  an  offending 
cannon-ball  is  still  preserved. 

Edward,  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas,  died 
at  O.xford,  on  the  28th  August,  1643,  and  was 
buried  in  Christ  Church.  He  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  king.  The  old  baronet  was  selected 
as  ambassador  to  Spain  by  Charles  I.,  but  was 
excused  on  account  of  his  infirmities.  He  died 
A.  D.  1654,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  His 
excellence  and  benevolence  of  character  would 
afibrd  presumptive  evidence  of  the  falsehood  of 
the  tradition,  if  it  were  not  totally  exploded  by 
the  absurdity  of  the  hypothesis  upon  which  it  is 
; grounded.  Sir  Thomas  was  succeeded  in  the 
i baronetcy  by  his  grandson,  Robert,  who  in  com- 
j pliance  with  his  will  built  an  almshouse  or  hospital 
; for  five  men  and  five  women.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
pursue  the  family  further,  excepting  to  state  that 
' nearly  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  entail 
was  cut  off:  the  family  is  now  unknown  in  the 
■ neighbourhood,  excepting  in  its  collateral  branches, 
and  the  hall  has  passed  into  the  possession  of 
strangers.  Its  last  occupant  was  James  Watt,  Esq., 
son  of  the  eminent  mechanical  philosopher.  He 
died  about  two  years  ago,  and  the  venerable 
mansion  remains  tenantless. 

With  reference  to  the  ancient  family  residence 
of  the  Holts,  at  Duddeston,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the 
. house  and  grounds  were  converted  into  a tavern 
I and  pleasure  gardens,  under  the  metropolitan  title 
' of  Vauxhall : and  for  a century  they  continued  to 
; afford  healthful  recreation  and  scenic  amusement 
to  the  busy  inhabitants  of  Birmingham.  The 
I amazing  increase  in  the  size  and  population  of  the 
I town  has  at  length  demanded  this  interesting  site 
^ for  building  purposes.  Within  the  last  three 
; months  the  house  and  gardens  have  been  entirely 
I dismantled,  a range  of  building  has  already  been 
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erected,  and  old  Vauxhall  is  now  numbered 
amongst  the  things  that  were.  J.  Goodwin. 

Birmingliam. 

Bloody  Hands”  at  Stoke  d'Abernon,  Surrey. — 
The  legends  of  Sir  Richard  Baker  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  67. 
244.)  and  of  a member  of  the  Holt  family  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  451.)  recall  to  my  mind  one  somewhat  similar, 
connected  with  a monument  in  the  church  of 
Stoke  d’Abernon,  Surrey,  the  appearance  of  a 
“ bloody  hand  ” upon  which  was  thus  accounted 
for  to  me  : — 

“ Two  young  brothers  of  the  family  of  Vincent,  the 
elder  of  wliom  had  just  come  into  possession  of  the 
estate,  were  out  shooting  on  Fairmile  Common,  about 
two  miles  from  the  village ; they  had  put  up  several 
birds,  but  had  not  been  able  to  get  a single  shot,  when 
the  elder  swore  with  an  oath  that  he  would  fire  at 
whatever  they  next  met  with.  They  had  not  gone 
much  further  before  the  miller  of  a mill  near  at  hand 
(and  which  is  still  standing)  passed  them,  and  made 
some  trifling  remark.  As  soon  as  he  had  got  by,  the 
younger  brother  jokingly  reminded  the  elder  of  his 
oath,  whereupon  the  latter  immediately  fired  at  the 
miller,  who  fell  dead  upon  the  spot.  Young  Vincent 
escaped  to  his  home,  and  by  the  influence  of  his  family, 
backed  by  large  sums  of  money,  no  effective  steps  were 
taken  to  apprehend  him,  and  he  was  concealed  in  the 
‘ Nunnery  ’ on  his  estate  for  some  years,  when  death 
put  a period  to  the  insupportable  angaiish  of  his  mind. 
To  commemorate  his  rash  act  and  his  untimely  death, 
this  ‘ bloody  hand  ’ was  placed  on  his  monument.” 

So  runs  the  story  as  far  as  I remember  ; the 
date  I cannot  recollect.  The  legend  was  told  me 
after  I had  left  the  church,  and  I had  paid  no  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  monument ; but  I thought 
at  the  time  that  the  hand  might  be  only  the  Ul- 
ster badge.  I shall  be  obliged  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  will  throw  further  light  upon  this 
matter.  A pilgrimage  to  Stoke  d’Abernon,  whose 
church  contains  the  earliest  known  brass  in  Eng- 
land, would  not  be  uninteresting  even  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Akdn. 


VONDEl’s  LUCIFER. 

I have  to  complain  of  injustice  done  by  a cor- 
respondent of  “Notes  and  Queries”  to  the 
Dutch  poet  Vondel.  To  the  question  mooted  by 
F.  (Vol.  i.,  p.  142.),  whether  my  countryman’s 
Lucifer  has  ever  been  translated  into  English, 
HeRiMes  answers  by  a passage  taken  from  the 
Foreign  Qiuirterly  Review  for  April,  1829;  and 
subjoins  a list  of  the  dramatis  personae  “given  from 
the  original  Dutch  before  him.”  The  tragedy  itself 
is  condensed  by  your  correspondent  into  a simple 
“ &c.”  Now,  if  Hermes,  instead  of  referring  to 
a stale  review  for  a comparison  between  Vondel’s 
tragedy  and  the  Paradise  Lost,  without  showing 
by  any  proof  that  Milton’s  justly  renowned  epic 
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is  indeed  superior  to  this,  one  of  the  Dutch  poet's 
masterpieces — if  Hermes,  being,  as  I conclude 
from  his  own  words,  conversant  with  the  language 
of  our  Shakspeare,  had  taken  pains  to  read  Lu- 
cifer^ he  would  not  have  repeated  a statement  un- 
favourable to  Vondel’s  poetical  genius.  I,  for  my 
part,  will  rmt  hazard  a judgment  on  poems  so  dif- 
ferent and  yet  so  alike  ; I will  not  sneer  at  Milton’s 
demon-gods  of  Olympus,  nor  laugh  at  “ their  artil- 
lery discharged  in  the  daylight  of  heaven for  such 
instances  of  bad  taste  are  to  be  considered  as  clouds 
setting  off  the  glories  of  the  whole  : but  this  I will 
say,  that  Vondel  wrote  his  Lucifer  in  1654,  the 
sixty-seventh  of  his  life,  while  Milton’s  Paradise 
Lost  was  composed  four  years  later.  The  honour 
of  precedence,  in  time,  at  least,  belongs  to  my  coun- 
tryman. All  the  odds  were  against  the  British 
poet’s  competitor,  if  one  who  wrote  before  him 
may  be  so  called  ; for,  while  Milton  enjoyed  every 
privilege  of  a sound  classical  education,  Vondel 
had  still  to  begin  a course  of  study  when  more 
than  twenty-six  years  of  age ; and,  while  the 
Dutch  poet  told  the  price  of  homely  stockings  to 
prosaic  burghers,  the  writer  of  Paradise  Lost 
was  speaking  the  language  of  Torquato  Tasso  in 
the  country  enraptured  by  the  first  sight  of  la 
divina  comedia. 

I am  no  friend  of  polemical  writing,  and  I be- 
lieve the  less  we  see  of  it  in  your  friendly  periodi- 
cal, the  better  it  is  ; but  still  I must  protest  against 
such  copying  of  partially  written  judgments,  when 
good  information  can  bc'got.  I say  not  by  stretch- 
ing out  a hand,  for  the  book  was  already  opened 
by  your  correspondent  — but  alone  by  using  one’s 
eyes  and  turning  over  a leaf  or  two.  Else,  why 
did  Hermes  learn  the  Dutch  language  ? I ask 
your  subscribers  if  the  following  verses  are  weak, 
and  if  they  would  not  have  done  honour  to  the 
English  Vondel  ? 

CHORUS  OF  angels. 

( From  Lucifer. ) 

“ Who  sits  above  heaven’s  heights  sublime, 

Yet  fills  the  grave’s  profoundest  place. 

Beyond  eternity,  or  time. 

Or  the  vast  round  of  viewless  space : 

Who  on  Himself  alone  depends  — 

Immortal  — glorious — but  unseen — 

And  in  His  mighty  being  blends 
What  rolls  around  or  flows  within. 

Of  all  we  know  not — ail  we  know  — 

Prime  source  and  origin — a sea, 

Whose  waters  pour’d  on  earth  below 
Wake  blessing’s  brightest  radiancy. 

’Tis  power,  love,  wisdom,  first  exalted 
And  waken’d  from  oblivion’s  birth  ; 

Yon  starry  arch — yon  palace,  vaulted 

Yon  heaven  of  heavens,  to  smile  on  earth. 

From  his  resplendent  majesty 

We  shade  us  ’neath  our  sheltering  wings, 

While  awe-inspired  and  tremblingly  j j 

We  praise  the  glorious  King  of  Kings,  , „ 

With  sight  and  sense  confused  and  dim  ; ' 

O name  — describe  the  Lord  of  Lords, 

The  seraph’s  praise  shall  hallow  Him  ; — 

Ot  is  the  theme  too  vast  for  words  ? ” ; 

t 

RESPONSE. 

je 

“ ’Tis  God  1 who  pours  the  living  glow 
Of  light,  creation’s  fountain-head  : 

Forgive  the  praise: — too  mean  and  low  — 

Or  from  the  living  or  the  dead. 

No  tongue  Thy  peerless  name  hath  spoken, 

No  space  can  hold  that  awful  name ; 

Tlie  aspiring  spirit’s  wing  is  broken  ; : — j 

Thou  wilt  be,  wert,  and  art  the  same  1 
Language  is  dumb.  Imagination, 

Knowledge,  and  science,  helpless  fall ; 

They  are  irreverent  profanation,  ' 

And  thou,  O God  1 art  all  in  all.  i 

How  vain  on  such  a thought  to  dwell  1 

Who  knows  Thee  — Thee  the  All-unknown?  i 

Can  angels  be  thy  oracle. 

Who  art — -who  art  Thyself  alone? 

None,  none  can  trace  Thy  course  sublime, 

For  none  can  catch  a ray  from  Thee, 

The  splendour  and  the  source  of  time— - 

The  Eternal  of  eternity.  | 

Thy  light  of  light  outpour’d  conveys 
Salvation  in  its  flight  elysian. 

Brighter  than  e’en  Thy  mercy’s  rays ; 

But  vainly  would  our  feeble  vision 
Aspire  to  Thee.  From  day  to  day 

Age  steals  on  us,  but  meets  Thee  never ; 

Thy  power  is  life’s  support  and  stay  — 

We  praise  thee,  sing  thee.  Lord  1 for  ever.” 

CHORUS. 

“ Holy,  holy,  holy  1 Praise — 

Praise  be  His  in  every  land  ; 

Safety  in  His  presence  stays  — 

Sacred  is  His  high  command  1 ” 

Dr.  Bowring’s  version,  — though  a good  one,  if 
the  difficulty  be  considered  of  giving  back  a piece 
of  poetry,  whose  every  word  is  a poem  in  itself, 
and  by  whose  rhyme  and  accentuation  a feeling 
of  indescribable  awe  is  instilled  into  the  most  fas- 
tidious reader’s  mind, — Dr.  Bowring’s  version  is 
but  a feeble  reverberation  of  the  holy  fire  per-  , 

vading  our  Dutch  poet’s  anthem.  But  still  there  , 
rests  enough  in  his  copy  to  give  one  a high  idea  | 
of  the  original.  I borrow  the  same  Englishman  s i 
words  when  I add : — ^ 

“ The  criticism  that  instructs,  even  though  it  in-  ^ 
structs  severely,  is  most  salutary  and  most  valuable.  It  i 
is  of  the  criticism  that  insults,  and  while  it  insults  in- 
forms not,  that  we  have  a right  to  complain.” — Batavian 
Anthology,  p.  6.  j 

Janus  Dousa.  j 

Manpadt  House.  . 
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A MYTH  OF  MIDRIDGE  ; 

Or,  A Story  anent  a witless  Wight's  Adventures 
with  the  Midridge  Fairies  in  the  Bishoprich  of 
Durham ; now  more  than  two  Centuries  ago. 
Talking  about  fiiiries  the  otlier  day  to  a nearly 
octogenarian  female  neighbour,  I asked,  had  she 
ever  seen  one  in  her  youthful  days.  Her  answer 
was  in  the  negative;  “but,”  quoth  she,  “I’ve 
heard  my  grandmother  tell  a story,  that  Midridge 
(near  Auckland)  was  a great  place  for  fairies 
when  she  was  a child,  and  for  m'any  long  years 
after  that.”  A rather  lofty  hill,  only  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  village,  was  their  chief  place  of  re- 
sort, and  around  it  they  used  to  dance,  not  by 
dozens,  but  by  hundreds,  when  the  gloaming  began 
to  show  itself  of  the  summer  nights.  Occasionally 
a villager  used  to  visit  the  scene  of  their  gambols 
in  order  to  catch  if  it  were  but  a passing  glance  of 
the  tiny  folks,  dressed  in  their  vestments  of  green, 
as  delicate  as  the  thread  of  the  gossamer : for  well 
knew  the  lass  so  favoured,  that  ere  the  current 
year  had  disajipeared,  she  would  have  become  the 
happy  wife  of  the  object  of  her  only  love ; and 
also,  as  well  ken’d  the  lucky  lad  that  he  too  would 
get  a weel  tochered  lassie,  long  afore  his  brow 
became  wrinkled  with  age,  or  the  snow-white 
blossoms  had  begun  to  bud  forth  upon  his  pate. 
Woe  to  those,  however,  who  dared  to  come  by 
twos  or  by  threes,  with  inquisitive  and  curious 
eye,  within  the  bounds  of  their  domain  ; for  if 
caught,  or  only  the  eye  of  a fairy  fell  upon  them, 
ill  was  sure  to  betide  them  through  life.  Still 
more  awful,  however,  was  the  result  if  any  were 
so  rash  as  to  address  them,  either  in  plain  prose 
or  rustic  rhyme.  The  last  instance  of  their  being 
spoken  to,  is  thus  still  handed  down  by  tradition : — 
"i'was  on  a beautifully  clear  evening  in  the  month 
of  August,  when  the  last  sheaf  had  crowned  the 
last  stack  in  their  master’s  hagyard,  and  after  call- 
ing the  “ harvest  home,”  the  daytale-men  and 
household  servants  were  enjoying  themselves  over 
massive  pewter  quarts  foaming  over  with  strong 
beer,  that  the  subject  of  the  evening’s  conversation 
at  last  turned  upon  the  fairies  of  the  neighbour- 
ing hill,  and  each  related  his  oft-told  tale  which 
he  had  learned  by  rote  from  the  lips  of  some  parish 
grandame.  At  last  the  senior  of  the  mirthful 
party  proposed  to  a youthful  mate  of  his,  who  had 
dared  to  doubt  even  the  existence  of  such  crea- 
tures, that  he  durst  not  go  to  the  hill,  mounted  on 
his  master’s  best  palfrey,  and  call  aloud,  at  the  full 
extent  of  his  voice,  the  following  rhymes  : 

“ Rise  little  Lads, 

Wi’  your  iron  gads. 

And  set  the  Lad  o’  Midridge  hame.” 

Tam  o’  Shanter-like,  elated  with  the  contents  of 
the  pewter  vessels,  he  nothing  either  feared  or 
doubted,  and  olf  went  the  lad  to  the  fairy  hill ; so, 
being  arrived  at  the  base,  he  was  nothing  loth  to 


extend  his  voice  to  its  utmost  powers  in  giving 
utterance  to  the  above  invitatory  verses.  Scarcely 
had  the  last  words  escaped  his  lips  ere  he  was 
nearly  suri  onnded  by  many  hundreds  of  the  little 
folks,  who  are  ever  ready  to  revenge,  with  the  in- 
fliction of  the  most  dreadful  punishment,  every 
attempt  at  insult.  The  most  robust  of  the  fairies, 
who  I take  to  have  been  Oberon,  their  king, 
wielding  an  enormous  javelin,  thus,  also  in  rhymes 
equally  rough,  rude,  and  rustic,  addressed  the 
witless  wight : 

“ Sillie  Willy,  mount  thy  filly  ; 

And  if  it  isn’t  weel  corn’d  and  fed, 

I’ll  ha’  thee  afore  thou  gets  hame  to  thy  Midridge  bed.” 

Well  was  it  for  Willy  that  his  home  was  not  far 
distant,  and  that  part  light  was  still  remaining  in 
the  sky.  Horrified  beyond  measure,  he  struck  his 
spurs  into  the  sides  of  his  beast,  who,  equally 
alarmed,  darted  off  as  quick  as  lightning  towards 
the  mansion  of  its  owner.  Luckily  it  was  one  of 
those  houses  of  olden  time,  which  would  admit  of 
an  equestrian  and  his  horse  within  its  portals 
without  danger ; luck}^,  also,  was  it  that  at  the 
moment  thej'  arrived  the  door  was  standing  wide 
open  : so,  considering  the  house  a safer  sanctuary 
from  the  belligerous  fairies  than  the  stable,  he 
galloped  direct  into  the  hall,  to  the  no  small  amaze- 
ment of  all  beholders,  when  the  door  was  instantly 
closed  upon  his  pursuing  foes!  As  soon  as  Willy 
was  able  to  draw  his  breath,  and  had  in  part  over- 
come the  effects  of  his  fear,  he  related  to  his  com- 
rades a full  and  particular  account  of  his  adven- 
tures with  the  fairies;  but  from  that  time  forward, 
never  more  could  any  one,  either  for  love  or  money, 
prevail  upon  Willy  to  give  the  fairies  of  the  hill 
an  invitation  to  take  an  evening  walk  with  him  as 
far  as  the  village  of  Midridge  ! 

To  conclude,  when  the  fairies  had  departed,  and 
it  was  considered  safe  to  unbar  the  door,  to  give 
egress  to  Willy  and  his  filly,  it  was  found,  to  the 
amazement  of  all  beholders,  that  the  identical  iron 
javelin  of  the  fairy  king  had  pierced  through  the 
thick  oaken  door,  which  for  service  as  well  as 
safety  was  strongly  plated  with  iron,  where  it  still 
stuck,  and  actually  required  the  strength  of  the 
stoutest  fellow  in  the  company,  with  the  aid  of  a 
smith’s  great  fore-hammer,  to  drive  it  forth.  This 
singular  relic  of  fairy-land  was  preserved  for  many 
generations,  till  passing  eventually  into  the  hands 
of  one  who  cared  for  none  of  those  things,  it  was 
lost,  to  the  no  small  regret  of  all  lovers  of  legend- 
ary lore ! M.  A.  D, 


FOLK  LORE. 

St.  Thomas's  Day.  — A Guernsey  charm  pour 
ve  hi  he  sera  son  amant  — 

“ Into  a golden  pippin  stick  eighteen  new  pins,  nine 
in  the  eye,  and  nine  in  the  stem,  tie  round  it  the  left 
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garter,  and  place  it  under  the  pillow.  Get  into  bed 
backwards,  saying, 

“ Le  jour  de  St.  Thomas, 

Le  plus  court,  le  plus  bas, 

Je  prie  Dieu  journellement, 

Qu’il  me  fasse  voir,  en  dormant, 

Celui  qui  sera  mon  amant ; 

Et  le  pays  et  la  contree 
Ou  il  fera  sa  demeuree, 

Tel  qu’il  sera  je  i’aimeral, 

Ainsi  soit-il.” 

Viator. 


[No.  61. 

“ Take  a toad  and  dry  him  very  well  in  the  sun 
then  put  him  in  a linen  bag,  and  hang  him  with  < 
string  about  the  neck  of  the  party  that  bleedeth,  ant 
let  it  hang  so  low  that  it  may  touch  the  breast  on  tht 
left  side  near  unto  the  heart ; and  this  will  certainly 
stay  all  manner  of  bleeding  at  the  mouth,  nose,”  &c. 

Sage  leaves,  yarrow,  and  ale,  are  recommendet' 
for  a “gnawing  at  the  heart;”  which  I thinl 
should  be  “made  a note  of”  for  the  benefit  o; 
poor  poets  and  disappointed  authors. 

Wedsecnarf 


Nov.  6.  1850. 

Black  Doll  at  Old  Store-shops  (Vol.  i.,  p.  27.). 
— Is  it  not  probable  that  the  black  doll  was 
an  image  of  the  Virgin,  sold  at  the  Reforma- 
tion with  a lot  of  church  vestments,  and  other 
“ rags  of  Popery,”  as  the  Puritans  called  the  sur- 
plice, and  first  hung  up  by  some  Puritan  or 
Hebrew  dealer. 

Images  of  the  black  Virgin  are  not  uncommon 
in  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Has  the  colour  an 
Egyptian  origin,  or  whence  is  it  ? 

A.  Hoi-t  White. 

Gladwins,  Harlow. 

Snake  Charming.  — Two  or  three  summers  ago, 
I was  told  a curious  story  of  snake  charming  by 
a lady  of  undoubted  veracity,  in  whose  neighbour- 
hood (about  a dozen  miles  from  Totnes)  the  oc- 
currence had  taken  place.  Two  coast-guard  men 
in  crossing  a field  fell  in  with-a  snake  ; one  of  them, 
an  Irishman,  threw  his  jacket  over  the  animal,  and 
immediately  uttered  or  muttered  a charm  over  it. 
On  taking  up  the  garment,  after  a few  seconds  had 
passed,  the  snake  was  dead. 

When  I heard  this  story,  and  understood  that 
the  operator  was  an  Irishman,  I bethought  me  of 
I how  Rosalind  says,  “ I was  never  so  be-rhymed 
since  Pythagoras’  time,  that  I was  an  Irish  rat,” 
and  accounted  satisfactorily  for  the  fact  that,  “ as 
touching  snakes,  there  are  no  snakes  in  Ireland  ,•” 
for,  as  the  song  voucheth,  “the  snakes  committed 
suicide  to  save  themselves  from  slaughter,”  i.  e. 
they  were  charmed  to  death  by  St.  Patrick. 

I fear  it  woidd  now  be  impossible  to  recover  the 
charm  made  use  of  by  the  coast-guard  man  ; but 
I will  have  inquiry  made,  and  if  I can  obtain  any 
further  particulars,  I will  forward  them  to  you. 

J.  M.  B. 

Mice  as  a Medicine  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  397.  435.). — 
The  remedy  of  the  roast  mouse  recommended  in 
2'he  Pathway  to  Health  (which  I find  is  in  the  British 
Museum),  is  also  prescribed  in  Most  Excellent 
and  Approved  Remedies,  1652;  — “Make  it  in 
powder,”  says  the  author,  “ and  drink  it  off  at  one 
draught,  and  it  will  presently  help  you,  especially 
if  you  use  it  three  mornings  together.”  The 
following  is  “ an  excellent  remedy  to  stanch 
bleeding : ” — 


Mice  as  a Medicine  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  397.  435.).  — ] 
was  stopping  about  three  years  ago  in  the  house  ol 
a gentleman  whose  cook  had  been  in  the  service  ol 
a quondam  Canon  of  Ch.  Ch.,  who  averred  that 
she  roasted  mice  to  cure  her  master’s  children  o) 
the  hooping  cough.  She  said  it  had  the  effect  ol 
so  doing.  Chas.  Paslam 

“ Many  Nits,  [nuts] 

Many  Pits.” 

A common  saying  hereabouts,  meaning  that  il 
hazel-nuts,  haws,  hips,  &c.,  are  plentiful,  many 
deaths  will  occur.  But  whether  the  deaths  are  tc 
be  occasioned  by  nut-devouring  or  by  seasonal 
influence,  I cannot  ascertain.  In  many  places,  ar 
abundant  crop  of  hips  and  haws  is  supposed  to  be- 
token a severe  winter.  Chas.  Paslam. 

Swans  hatched  during  Thunder.  — The  fable  ol 
the  singing  of  swans  at  death  is  well  known;  but 
I recently  heard  a bit  of  “ folk  lore  ” as  to  the 
birth  of  swans  quite  as  poetical,  and  probably 
equally  true.  It  is  this : that  swans  are  always 
hatched  during  a thunderstorm.  I was  told  this 
by  an  old  man  in  Hampshire,  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  care  of  swans  all  his  life.  He, 
however,  knew  nothing  about  their  singing  at 
death.  ■ 

Is  this  opinion  as  to  the  birth  of  swans  common  ? 
If  so,  probably  some  of  your  numerous  correspon- 
dents will  detail  the  form  in  which  such  belief  is 
expressed.  Robert  Rawlinson. 

Snakes  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  164.). — Several  years  ago, 
in  returning  from  an  excursion  from  Clevedon,  ir 
Somerset,  to  Cadbury  Camp,  I saw  a viper  on  the 
down,  which  I pointed  out  to  the  old  woman  in 
charge  of  the  donkeys,  who  assailed  it  with  a stout 
stick,  and  neai-ly  killed  it.  I expressed  surprise 
at  her  leaving  it  with  some  remains  of  life;  but 
she  said  that,  whatever  she  did  to  it,  it  would  “ live 
till  sun-down,  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  set  it 
would  die.”  The  same  superstition  pi’evails  in 
Cornwall,  and  also  in  Devon.  H.  G.  T. 

Pixies  or  Piskies.  — At  Chudleigh  Rocks  I was 
told,  a few  weeks  ago,  by  the  old  man  who  acts  as 
guide  to  the  caves,  of  a recent  instance  of  a man’s 
being  pixy-led.  In  going  home,  full  of  strong 
drink,  across  the  hill  above  the  cavern  called  the 
“ Pi.xies’  Hole,”  on  a moonlit  night,  he  heard  sweet 
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music,  and  was  led  into  the  whirling  dance  by  the 
“good  folk,”  who  kept  on  spinning  him  without 
mercy,  till  he  fell  down  “ in  a swoon.” 

On  “ coming  to  himself”  he  got  up  and  found 
his  way  home,  where  be  “ took  to  his  bed,  and 
never  left  it  again,  but  died  a little  while  after,” 
the  victim  (I  suppose)  of  delirium  tremens,  or  some 
such  disorder,  the  incipient  symptoms  of  which  his 
haunted  fancy  turned  into  the  sweet  music  in  the 
night  wind  and  the  faii’y  revel  on  the  heath.  In 
the  tale  I have  above  given  he  persisted  (said  the 
old  man),  when  the  meilical  attendant  who  was 
called  in  inquu’ed  of  him  the  symptoms  of  his 
illness.  This  occurrence  happened,  1 understood, 
very  recently,  and  was  told  to  me  in  perfect  good 
faith. 

I have  just  been  told  of  a man  who  several  years 
ago  lost  his  way  on  Whitchurch  Down,  near 
Tavistock.  The  farther  he  went  the  farther  he 
had  to  go ; but  happily  calling  to  mind  the  anti- 
dote “ in  such  case  made  and  provided,”  he  turned 
his  coat  inside  out,  after  which  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  his  way.  “ He  was  supposed,”  adds  my 
informant,  “to  be  pisky-led.” 

About  ten  miles  from  Launceston,  on  the  Bodmin 
road  (or  at  least  in  that  direction)  is  a large  piece 
of  water  called  Dosmere  (pronounced  Dosmery) 
Pool.  A tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  says  that 
on  the  shores  of  this  lonely  mere  the  ghosts  of  bad 
men  are  ever  employed  in  binding  the  sand  “ in 
bundles  with  beams  of  the  same  ” (a  local  word 
meaning  iawcZs,  in  Devonshire  called  hemis;  as  hay- 
beans,  and  in  this  neighbourhood  ha.y-beams,  for 
hay-bands).  These  ghosts,  or  some  of  them,  were 
driven  out  (they  say  “ horsewhipped  out,”  at  any 
rate  exorcised  in  some  sort)  “ by  the  parson  ” 
from  Launceston.  H.  G.  T. 

Launceston. 

Sti'aw , Necklaces  (Vol.  i.,  p.  104.).  — Perhaps 
these  straw  necklaces  were  anciently  worn  to  pre- 
serve their  possessors  against  witchcraft;  for,  till 
the  thirteenth  century,  straw  was  spread  on  the 
floors  to  defend  a house  from  the  same  evil 
agencies.  Cf.  Le  Grand  d'Aussi  Vie  des  Anciens 
Nrancs,  tom.  iii.  pp.  132.  134.;  “Notes  and 
Queries,”  Vol.  i.,  pp.  245. 294.  Janus  Dousa. 

Breaking  Judas'  Bones.  — On  Good  Friday  eve 
the  children  at  Boppart,  on  the  Rhine,  in  Ger- 
many, have  the  custom  of  making  a most  horrid 
noise  with  rattles.  They  call  it  breaking  the  bones 
of  Judas.  Cf.  “Notes  and  Queries,”  Vol.  i., 
p.357.  Janus  Dousa. 

LOCAL  rhymes  and  PROVERBS  OF  DEVONSHIRE. 

“ River  of  Dart,  oh  river  of  Dart, 

Every  year  thou  claiin’st  a heart.” 

It  is  said  that  a year  never  passes  without  the 
drowning  of  one  person,  at  least,  in  the  Dart. 
The  river  has  but  few  fords,  and,  like  all  mountain 
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streams,  it  is  liable  to  sudden  risings,  when  the 
water  comes  down  with  great  strength  and  vio- 
lence. Compare  Chambers’  Popidar  Ithymes,  p.  8., 
“ Tweed  said  to  Till,”  &c.  See  also  Olaus  Wormius, 
Monumenta  Danica,  p.  17. 

The  moormen  never  say  “ the  Dart,”  but  always 
“ Dart.”  “ Dart  came  down  last  night — he  is  very 
full  this  morning.”  The  cry  of  the  river  is  the 
name  given  to  that  louder  sound  which  rises  to- 
ward nightfall.  Cranmere  Pool,  the  source  of 
the  Dart,  is  a place  of  punishment  for  unhappy 
spirits.  They  may  frequently  be  heard  wailing  in 
the  morasses  there.  Compare  Leyden,  Scenes  of 
Infancy,  pip.  315,  316.,  &c. 

Wescote  {View  of  Devonshire : Exeter,  1845 
(reprint),  p.  348.)  has  a curious  story  of  the  Tamar 
and  Torridge.  It  is  worth  comparing  with  a local 
rhyme  given  by  Chambers,  p.  26. : “Annan,  Tweed, 
and  Clyde,”  &c. 

“ When  Haldon  hath  a hat, 

Kenton  may  beware  a skat.” 

This  often-quoted  saying  is  curiously  illustrated 
by  a passage  from  the  romance  of  Sir  Gawaya  and 
the  Grene  Knicht  (Madden’s  Sir  Gawaya,  p.77.)  : 

“ Mist  niuged  on  the  mor,  malt  on  the  mountes, 

Uch  hille  had  a hatte,  a myst-liakel  huge.” 

In  the  note  on  this  passage  Sir  Frederick  quotes 
two  proverbs  like  the  Devonshire  one  above.  They 
are,  however,  well  known,  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
similar  sayings. 

“ When  Plymouth  was  a furzy  down, 

Plympton  was  a borough  town.” 

When  Brutus  of  Troy  landed  at  Totnes,  he  g.ave 
the  town  its  name  ; thus,  — 

“ Here  I sit,  and  here  I rest, 

And  this  town  shall  be  called  Totnes.” 

“ Crocker,  Cruwys,  and  Coplestone, 

When  the  Conqueror  came,  were  found  at  home.” 

“ Who  on  the  Sabbath  pares  his  horn, 

’Twere  better  for  him  he  had  never  been  born.” 

“ At  toto  Thori  die  horainihus  ungues  secare  minime 
licuit.” — Finn  Magnusen,  Lex.  Edd.,  s.  v.  2'hor. 

In  the  district  of  Bohnsland,  in  Sweden,  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  itwas  not  thought 
proper  to  fell  wood  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday. 

(U-)  

“ IMany  si  ones  [sloes],  many  groans, 

Many  nits  [nuts],  many  pits.” 

“ When  the  aspen  leaves  are  no  bigger  than  your  nail, 

Is  the  time  to  look  out  for  truff  and  peel.” 
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Margaret's  Flood.  — Heavy  rain  is  expected 
about  the  time  of  St  Margaret’s  day  (July  20th). 
It  is  called  “ Margaret’s  .flood,” 

“ Widdecotnbe  folks  are  picking  their  geese, 
Faster,  faster,  faster.” 

A saying  among  the  parishes  of  the  south  .coast 
■during  a snowstorm.  ‘ Widdecombe’  is  “ Widde- 
combe  in  the  Dartmoors.” 

“ Quiet  sow,  quiet  mow.” 

A saying  with  reference  to  land  or  lease  held  on 
lives.  If  the  seed  is  sown  without  notice  of  the 
death  of  the  life,  the  corn  may  be  reaped,  although 
the  death  took  place  before  the  sowing. 

Bees.  — 

“ If  they  swarm  in  May, 

They’re  worth  a pound  next  day. 

If  they  swarm  in  July, 

They’re  not  worth  a fly.” 

Bees  must  never  be  bought.  It  is  best  to  give 
a sack  of  wheat  for  a hive. 

Dinnick  is  the  Devonshire  name  of  a small  bird, 
said  to  follow  and  feed  the  cuckoo. 

A cat  will  not  remain  in  a house  with  an  un- 
buried corpse  ; and  rooks  will  leave  the  place  until 
after  the  funeral,  if  the  rookery  be  near  the  house. 

It  is  proper  to  make  a low  bow  whenever  a 
single  magpie  is  seen. 

It  is  not  considered  safe  to  plant  a bed  of  lilies 
of  the  valley ; the  person  doing  so  will  probably 
die  in  ,the  course  of  the  next  twelve  months. 

Where  the  rainbow  rests,  is  a crock  of  gold. 

A cork  under  the  pillow  is  a certain  cure  for 
cramp. 

Seven  different  herbs  must  be  used  for  making 
a herb  poultice. 

“ The  editor  remembers  a female  relation  of  a former 
vicar  of  St.  Erth,  who,  in.structed  by  a dream,  prepared 
decoctions  of  various  herbs,  and  repairing  to  the  Land’s 
End,  poured  them  into  the  sea,  with  certain  incanta- 
•tions,  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  the  Lionesse  rise 
immediately  out  of  the  water  having  ail  its  inhabitants 
alive,  notwithstanding  their  long  immersion.” — Davies 
Gilbert’s  Cornwall,  vol.  iii.  p.  310. 

If  the  fire  blazes  up  brightly  when  the  crock  is 
hung  up,  it  is  a sign  there  is  a stranger  coming. 

Cure  for  Thrush. — Take  the  child  to  a running 
stream,  draw  a, straw  through  its  mouth,  and  repeat 


the  verse,  “ Out  cf  the  mouth  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings,” &c. 

A creature  of  enormous  size,  called  a “bull  frog,” 
is  believed  to  live  under  the  foundation  stones  of 
■old  houses,  hedges,  &c.  I remember  having  heard 
it  spoken  of  with  great  awe. 

Hen  and  Chichens. — In  a parish  adjoining  Dart- 
moor is  a green  fairy  ring  of  considerable  size, 
within  which  a black  hen  and  chickens  .are  occa- 
sionally seen  at  nightfall. 

The  vicar  of  a certain  Devonshire  parish  was  a 
distinguished  student  of  the  black  art,  and  pos- 
.sessed  a large  collection  of  mysterious  books  and 
manuscripts.  During  his  absence  at  church,  one 
of  his  servants  visited  his  study,  and  finding  a large 
volume  open  on  the  desk,  imprudently  began  to 
read  it  aloud.  He  had  scarcely  read  half  a page 
when  the  sky  became  dark,  and  a great  wind  shook 
the  house  violently  ; still  he  read  on  ; and  in  the 
midst  of  the  storm  the  door  flew  open,  and  a black 
hen  and  chickens  came  into  the  room.  They  were 
of  the  ordinary  size  when  they  first  appeared,  but 
gradually  became  larger  and  larger,  until  the  hen 
was  of  the  bigness  of  a good  sized  ox.  At  this 
point  the  vicar  suddenly  closed  his  discourse,  and 
dismissed  his  congregation,  saying  he  was  wanted 
at  home,  and  hoped  he  might  arrive  there  in  time. 
When  he  entered  the  chamber  the  hen  was  already 
touching  the  ceiling.  But  he  threw  down  a bag 
of  rice,  which  stood  ready  in  the  corner ; and 
whilst  the  hen  and  chickens  were  busily  picking 
up  the  grains,  he  had  time  to  reverse  the  spell.  — 
(Ceridwer  takes  the  form  of  a hen  in  the  Hanes 
Taliesin?)  I believe  a hen  and  chickens  is  some- 
times found  on  the  bosses  of  early  church  roofs. 
A sow  and  pigs  certainly  are.  A black  sow  and 
pigs  haunt  many  cross  roads  in  Devonshire. 

The  Dewerstone  is  a lofty  mass  of  rock  rising 
above  the  bed  of  the  Plym,  on  the  southern  edge 
of  Dartmoor.  During  a deep  snow,  the  traces  of 
a naked  human  foot  and  of  a cloven  hoof  were 
found  ascending  to  the  highest  point.  The  valley 
below  is  haunted  by  a black  headless  dog.  Query, 
is  it  Dewerstone,  Tiwes-tun,  or  Tiwes-stau  ? — 
(Kemble’s  Saxons,  vol.  i.  p.  351.) 

The  great  Cromlech  at  Drewsteignton  is  said  to 
liave  been  erected  by  three  spinsters  (meaning 
spinners)  ; another  legend  says  by  three  young 
men.  The  first  is  the  more  usual  saying.  The 
Cromlech  is  generally  called  “ The  Spinster’s 
Rock.”  Rowe  {Dartmoor,  p.  S9.)  suggests  that 
the  three  spinsters  were  the  Valkyrien,  or  perhaps 
the  Fates.  He  is  no  doubt  right. 

Rock  and  stone  legends  abound.  A great  quoit 
on  the  top  of  Heitor  is  said  to  have  been  thiown 
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there  by  the  Devil  during  a fight  with  King 
Arthur.  Adin’s  Hole  (Etin’s)  is  the  name  of  a 
sea  cavern  near  Torquay ; another  is  Daddy’s 
Hole.  The  Devil  long  hindered  the  building  of 
Buckfastleigh  Church,  which  stands  on  the  top  of 
a steep  hill.  A stone,  at  about  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  has  the  marks  of  his  finger  and  thumb. 
The  stone  circles,  &c.  on  Dartmoor,  are  said  to 
have  been  made  “ when  there  were  wolves  on  the 
hills,  and  winged  serpents  in  the  low  lands.”  On 
the  side  of  Belstone  Tor,  near  Oakhampton,  is  a 
small  grave  circle  called  “ Nine  Stones.”  It  is 
said  to  dance  every  day  at  noon. 

Whoever  shall  find  the  treasure  hidden  in  Ring- 
more  Down,  may  plough  with  a golden  j)lough- 
share,  and  yoke  his  oxen  with  golden  cross-sticks. 

R.  J.  K. 

A CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

The  following  carol  has  not,  I believe,  been 
printed  in  any  of  the  modern  collections  ; certainly 
it  is  not  in  those  of  Mr.  Sandys  and  Mr.  Wright. 
It  is  copied  from  Ad.  MS. Brit.  Mus.  15,225,  a manu- 
script of  the  time  of  James  I.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  thought  appropriate  for  insertion  in  your  Christ- 
mas number.  I have  modernised  the  orthography. 

A CAROL  FOR  CHRISTM AS-DAT. 

Rejoice,  rejoice,  with  heart  and  voice, 

For  Christ  his  birth  this  day  rejoice. 

1. 

From  Virgin’s  womb  to  us  this  day  did  spring 
The  precious  seed  that  only  saved  man  ; 

This  day  let  man  rejoice  and  sweetly  sing. 

Since  on  this  day  salvation  first  began. 

This  day  did  Christ  man’s  soul  from  death  remove. 
With  glorious  saints  to  dwell  in  heaven  above. 

2. 

This  day  to  man  came  pledge  of  perfect  peace, 
This  day  to  man  came  love  and  unity. 

This  day  man’s  grief  began  for  to  surcease. 

This  day  did  man  receive  a remedy 
For  each  offence,  and  every  deadly  sin. 

With  guilt  of  heart  that  erst  he  wander’d  in. 

3. 

In  Christ  his  flock  let  love  be  surely  placed, 

From  Christ  his  flock  let  concord  hate  expel. 

In  Christ  his  flock  let  love  be  so  embraced, 

As  we  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  us,  may  dwell. 
Christ  is  the  author  of  all  unity. 

From  whence  proceedeth  all  felicity. 

4. 

O sing  unto  this  glittering  glorious  King, 

And  praise  His  name  let  every  living  thing ; 

Let  heart  and  voice,  let  bells  of  silver,  ring. 

The  comfort  that  this  day  to  us  did  bring ; 

Let  lute,  let  shawm,  with  sound  of  sweet  delight. 
The  joy  of  Christ  his  birth  this  day  recite. 

Buon.  Eric. 


A NOTE  FOE  LITTLE  BOTS. 

In  order  that  all  good  little  boys  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  “ Notes  and  Queries”  may  know 
how  much  more  lucky  it  is  for  them  to  be  little  boys 
now,  than  it  was  in  the  ancient  times,  I would  wish 
them  to  be  informed  of  the  cruel  manner  in  which 
even  good  little  boys  were  liable  to  be  treated  by 
the  law  of  the  Ripuarians.  AVhen  a sale  of  land 
took  place  it  was  required  that  there  should  be 
twelve  witnesses,  and  with  these  as  many  boys,  in 
whose  presence  the  price  of  the  land  should  be 
paid,  and  its  formal  surrender  take  place;  and  then 
the  boys  were  beaten,  and  their  ears  pulled,  so 
that  the  pain  thus  inflicted  upon  them  should  make 
an  imjn-ession  upon  their  memory,  and  that  they 
might,  if  necessary,  be  afterwards  witnesses  as  to 
the  sale  and  delivery  of  the  land.  (Lex  Ripmrium 
LX.,  de  Traditiouibus  et  Testihus.')  In  a note  of 
Balucius  upon  this  passage  he  states  : 

“ A practice  somewhat  similar  to  this  prevails  in  our 
own  times,  for  in  some  of  the  provinces,  whenever  a 
notorious  criminal  is  condemned  to  death,  parents  bring 
their  sons  with  them  to  the  place  of  execution,  and,  at 
the  moment  that  he  is  put  to  death  they  whip  their 
children  with  rods,  so  that  being  thus  excited  by  tbeir 
own  sufferings,  and  by  seeing  the  punishment  inflicted 
on  another  for  his  sins,  they  may  ever  bear  in  mind 
how  necessary  it  is  for  them,  in  their  progress  through 
life,  to  be  prudent  and  virtuous.”  — Rtr.  Gall,  et  Franc. 
Script.,  vol.  iv.  p.  277.  n.  e. 

W.  B.  MacCabe. 

SIMILARITY  OF  TRADITIONS. 

Having  recently  met  with  some  curious  instances 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  same  or  similar  traditions 
extend  themselves,  not  only  in  our  own  country, 
but  in  Wales  and  France,  I have  “ made  a note” 
of  them  for  your  service. 

Burying  in  the  church  wall  is  supposed  to  be 
burying  in  neutral  ground. 

In  the  north  wall  of  the  church  of  Tremeirchion, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Elwy,  North  Wales  (de- 
scribed by  Pennant,  vol.  ii.  p.  139.),  is  the  tomb  of 
a former  vicar,  Daffydd  Ddu,  or  the  black  of 
Iliraddue,  who  was  vicar  of  the  parish,  and  cele- 
brated as  a necromancer,  flourishing  about  1340. 
Of  him  the  tradition  is,  that  he  proveil  himself 
more  clever  than  the  Wicked  One  himself.  A 
bargain  was  made  between  them  that  the  vicar 
should  practise  the  black  art  with  impunity  during 
his  life,  but  that  the  Wicked  One  should  possess 
his  body  after  death,  whether  he  were  bulled 
within  or  without  the  church;  and  th.at  the  worthy 
vicar  cheated  his  ally  of  his  bargain  by  being 
buried  neither  within  nor  without  the  church,  but 
in  the  wall  itself. 

A very  similar  tradition  exists  at  Brent  Pelham, 
Hertfordshire,  with  reference  to  the  tomb  of  Pierce  j 
Shonke,  which  was  also  in  the  wall.  He  is  said  to  1 
have  died  a.  d.  1086.  Under  the  feet  of  the  figure  I 
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was  “ a cross  flourie,  and  under  the  cross  a ser- 
pent” (Weever,  p.  549.),  and  the  inscription  is 
thus  translated  in  Chauncy’s  Hertfordshire^  p.  143. : 

“ Nothing  of  Cadmus  nor  St.  George,  those  names 
Of  great  renown,  survives  them,  but  their  fames ; 

Time  was  so  sharp  set  as  to  make  no  bones 
Of  theirs  nor  of  their  monumental  stones, 

But  Skonke  one  serpent  kills,  t’other  defies. 

And  in  this  wall  as  in  a fortress  lyes.” 

Whilst  in  the  north  wall  of  Rouen  Cathedral  is  the 
tomb  of  an  early  archbishop,  who  having  acci- 
dentally killed  a man  by  hitting  him  with  a soup 
ladle,  because  the  soup  given  by  the  servant  to  the 
poor  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  thought  himself 
unworthy  of  a resting-place  within  the  church, 
and  disliking  to  be  buried  without,  was  interred  in 
the  wall  itself. 

Miraculous  Cures  for  Lameness. — The  holy  well 
Y fynnon  fair.,  or  Our  Lady’s  Well,  near  Pont  yr 
allt  G6ch,  close  to  the  Elwy,  has  to  this  day  the 
reputation  of  curing  lameness  so  thoroughly,  that 
those  who  can  reach  it  walking  on  crutches  may 
fling  their  crutches  away  on  their  return  home. 
Welsh  people  still  come  several  miles  over  the  hills 
to  this  holy  spring.  A whole  family  was  there 
when  I visited  its  healing  waters  last  month. 

The  same  virtue  is  ascribed  at  Rouen  to  a walk 
to  the  altar  at  St.  Katherine’s  Church,  at  the  top 
of  St.  Katherine’s  Hill,  where  the  cast-off  crutches 
have  been  preserved.  In  the  latter  case  something 
less  than  a miracle  may  account  for  the  possibility 
of  going  away  without  crutches;  for  they  may  be 
required  to  mount  to  a lofty  eminence,  ana  may  well 
be  dispensed  with  on  coming  down : but  as  this 
supposition  would  lessen  the  value  of  a tradition 
implicitly  believed,  of  course  all  sensible  men  will 
reject  it  at  once.  Wm.  Dobhant  Coopeb. 

81.  Guilford  Street. 

PIXET  LEGENDS. 

In  reference  to  your  cori’espondent  H.  G.  T.’s 
article  on  pixies  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  475.),  allow  me  to 
say  that  I have  read  the  distich  which  he  quotes  in 
a tale  to  the  following  effect : — In  one  of  the 
southern  counties  of  England — (all  the  pixey  tales 
which  I have  heard  or  read  have  their  seat  laid  in 
the  south  of  England) — there  lived  a lass  who 
was  courted  and  wed  by  a man  who,  after  marriage, 
turned  out  to  be  a drunkard,  neglecting  his  work, 
which  was  that  of  threshing,  there’oy  causing  his 
pretty  wife  to  starve.  But  after  she  could  bear 
this  no  longer,  she  dressed  herself  in  her  husband’s 
clothes  (whilst  he  slept  off  the  effects  of  his  drun- 
kenness), and  went  to  the  barn  to  do  her  husband’s 
work.  On  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  when 
she  went  to  the  barn,  she  found  a large  pile  of 
corn  threshed,  which  she  had  not  done ; and  so  she 
found,  for  three  or  four  days,  her  pile  of  corn 
doubled.  One  night  she  determined  to  watch  and 
see  who  did  it,  and  carrying  her  intention  into 


practice,  she  saw  a little  pixey  come  into  the 
barn  with  a tiny  flail,  with  which  he  set  to  work 
so  vigorously  that  he  soon  threshed  a large  quan- 
tity. During  his  work  he  sang, 

“ Little  pixey,  fair  and  slim, 

Without  a rag  to  cover  him.” 

The  next  day  the  good  woman  made  a complete 
suit  of  miniature  clothes,  and  hung  them  up  behind 
the  barn  door,  and  watched  to  see  what  pixey 
would  do.  I forgot  to  mention  that  he  hung  his 
flail  behind  the  door  when  he  had  done  with  it. 

At  the  usual  time  the  pixey  came  to  work,  went 
to  the  door  to  take  down  his  flail,  and  saw  the  suit 
of  clothes,  took  them  down,  and  put  them  on  him, 
and  surveyed  himself  with  a satisfied  air,  and  sang 
“ Pixey  fine,  and  pixie  gay, 

Pixey  now  must  fly  away.” 

It  then  flew  away,  and  she  never  saw  it  more. 

In  this  tale  the  word  was  invariably  spelt 
“ pixey.”  Tysil. 

Pixies. — The  pucTiie-%tone  is  a rock  above  the 
Teign,  near  Chagford.  In  the  Athenceum  I men- 
tioned the  rags  in  which  the  pixies  generally  appear. 
In  A Narrative  of  some  strange  Events  that  took 
place  in  Island  Magee  and  Neighbourhood  in  1711, 
is  this  description  of  a spirit  that  troubled  the 
house  of  Mr.  James  Hattridge: 

“ About  the  11th  of  December,  1710,  when  the 
aforesaid  Mrs.  Hattridge  was  sitting  at  the  kitchen-fire, 
in  the  evening,  before  daylight  going,  a little  boy  (as 
she  and  the  servants  supposed)  came  in  and  sat  down  be- 
side her,  having  an  old  black  bonnet  on  his  head,  with 
short  black  hair,  a half-worn  blanket  about  him,  trail- 
ing  on  the  ground  behind  him,  and  a torn  black  vest 
under  it.  He  seemed  to  be  about  ten  or  twelve  years 
old,  but  he  still  covered  his  face,  holding  his  arm 
with  a piece  of  the  blanket  before  it.  She  desired  to 
see  his  face,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  her.  Then  she 
asked  him  several  questions  ; viz..  If  he  was  cold  or 
hungry  ? If  he  would  have  any  meat  ? Where  he  came 
from,  and  where  he  was  going?  To  which  he  made  no 
answer,  but  getting  up,  danced  very  nimbly,  leaping 
higher  than  usual,  and  then  ran  out  of  the  house  as 
far  as  the  end  of  the  garden,  and  sometimes  into  the 
cowhouse,  the  servants  running  after  him  to  see  where 
he  would  go,  but  soon  lost  sight  of  him ; but  when 
they  returned,  he  would  be  close  after  them  in  the 
house,  which  he  did  above  a dozen  of  times.  At  last 
the  little  girl,  seeing  her  master’s  dog  coming  in,  said, 
‘ Now  my  master  is  coming  he  will  take  a course  with 
this  troublesome  creature,’  upon  which  he  immediately 
went  away,  and  troubled  them  no  more  till  the  month 
of  February,  1711.” 

This  costume  is  appropriate  enough  for  an  Irish 
spirit;  but  there  may  possibly  be  some  connexion 
with  the  ragged  clothes  of  the  Pixies.  (Comp. 
“ Tatrman,”  Deutsche  il/y?7(oZ.,  p.  470. ; and  Can- 
ciani’s  note  “ De  Simulacbris  de  Pannis  factis,” 
Leges  Barhar.,  iii.  p.  108.;  Indie.  Superst.')  The 
common  story  of  Brownie  and  his  clothes  is,  I sup- 
pose, connected. 
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In  some  parts  of  Devonshire  the  pixies  are 
called  “ derricks,”  evidently  the  A.-S.  “doeorg.” 
In  Cornwall  it  is  believed  that  whei-ever  the  pixies 
are  fond  of  resorting,  the  depths  of  the  earth  are 
rich  in  metal.  Very  many  mines  have  been  dis- 
covered by  their  singing.  K.  J.  K. 

THE  POOL  OF  THE  BLACK  HOUND. 

In  the  parish  of  Dean  Prior  is  a narrow  wooded 
valley,  watered  by  a streamlet,  that  in  two  or  three 
places  falls  into  cascades  of  considerable  beauty. 
At  the  foot  of  one  of  these  is  a deep  hollow  called 
the  Hound’s  Pool.  Its  story  is  as  follows. 

There  once  lived  in  the  hamlet  of  Dean  Combe 
a weaver  of  great  fame  and  skill.  After  long 
prosperity  he  died,  and  was  buried.  But  the  next 
day  he  appeared  sitting  at  the  loom  in  his  cham- 
ber, working  diligently  as  when  he  was  alive.  His 
sons  applied  to  the  parson,  who  went  accordingly 
to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  heard  the  noise  of  the 
weaver’s  shuttle  in  the  room  above.  “ Knowles  ! ” 
he  said,  “ come  down  ; this  is  no  place  for  thee.” 
“I  will,”  said  the  weaver,  “as  soon  as  I have 
worked  out  my  quill,”  (the  “quill”  is  the  shuttle 
full  of  wool).  “ Nay,”  said  the  vicar,  “ thou  hast 
been  long  enough  at  thy  work ; come  down  at 
once  ! ” — So  when  the  spirit  came  down,  the  vicar 
took  a handful  of  earth  from  the  churchyard,  and 
threw  it  in  its  face.  And  in  a moment  it  became 
a black  hound.  “Follow  me,”  said  the  vicar  ; and 
it  followed  him  to  the  gate  of  the  wood.  And 
when  they  came  there,  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  trees 
in  the  wood  were  “ coming  together,”  so  great  was 
the  wind.  Then  the  vicar  took  a nutshell  with  a 
hole  in  it,  and  led  the  hound  to  the  pool  below 
the  waterfall.  “ Take  this  shell,”  he  said  ; “ and 
when  thou  shalt  have  dipped  out  the  pool  with  it, 
thou  mayst  rest — not  before.”  And  at  mid-day, 
or  at  midnight,  the  hound  may  still  be  seen  at  its 
work.  B.  J.  K. 

POPULAR  RHYMES. 

The  following  popular  rhymes  may  perhaps 
amuse  some  of  your  readers.  They  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  article  “Days  Lucky  or  Unlucky,” 
in  Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities^  or  in  Sir  Henry 
Ellis’s  notes  (see  his  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  27.),  and 
perhaps  have  never  been  printed  : — 

Days  of  the  Week.  — Marriage. 

“ Monday  for  wealth, 

Tuesday  for  health, 

Wednesday  the  best  day  of  all  ; 

Thursday  for  crosses, 

Friday  for  losses, 

Saturday  no  luck  at  all.” 

Moon. 

“ Saturday  new. 

And  Sunday  full. 

Never  was  fine. 

And  never  wool.” 


Days  of  the  Week. — Birth. 

“ Born  of  a Monday, 

Fair  in  face ; 

Born  of  a Tuesday, 

Full  of  God’s  grace; 

Born  of  a Wednesday, 

Merry  and  glad  ; 

Born  of  a Thursday, 

Sour  and  sad ; 

Born  of  a Friday, 

Godly  given ; 

Born  of  a Saturday, 

Work  for  your  living  ; 

Born  of  a Sunday, 

Never  shall  we  want ; 

So  there  ends  the  week, 

And  there’s  an  end  on’t.” 

How  to  treat  a Horse. 

“ Up  the  hill,  urge  him  not  ; 

Down  the  hill,  drive  him  not ; 

Cross  the  flat,  spare  him  not ; 

To  the  hostler,  trust  him  not.” 

How  to  sow  Beans. 

“ One  for  the  mouse, 

One  for  the  crow, 

One  to  rot. 

One  to  grow.” 

January  Weather. 

“ When  the  days  lengthen. 

The  colds  strengthen.” 

Two  German  proverbial  distiches,  similar  to  the 
last,  are  given  in  Kbrte’s  Sprichworler,  p.  548.  : 

“ Wenn  de  Dage  fangt  an  to  langen, 

Fangt  de  Winter  an  to  strengen.” 

“ Wenn  die  Tage  langen, 

Kommt  der  Winter  gegangen.” 

With  the  first  set  of  rhymes,  we  may  compare 
the  following  verses  on  washing  on  the  successive 
days  of  the  week,  in  Halliwell’s  Nursery  Rhymes 
of  England,  p.  42.  ed.  3.  : 

“ They  that  wash  on  Monday 
H ave  all  the  week  to  dry  ; 

They  that  wash  on  Tuesday, 

Are  not  so  much  awry  ; 

They  that  wash  on  Wednesday, 

Are  not  so  much  to  blame ; 

Tliey  that  wash  on  Thursday, 

Wash  for  shame; 

They  that  wash  on  Friday, 

Wash  in  need ; 

And  they  that  wash  on  Saturday, 

Oh!  they  are  sluts  indeed.” 

L. 


iHiitor 

Passilodion”  and  Berafrynde." — Have_  these 
terms,  which  play  so  memorable  a part  in  the 
“ Tale  of  King  Edward  and  the  Shepherd  ” 
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(Hartshorne’s  Ancient  Metrical  Tales)  been  ex- 
plained ? The  shepherd’s  instructions  (pp.  48,  49.) 
seem  more  zealous  than  luminous ; but  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  “])asselodion,”  “passi- 
lodyon,”  or  “ passilodion”  may  have  some  refer- 
ence to  the  ancient  custom  of  drinking  from  a 
pe^-tankard,  since  ■jracrcraAos  means  a peg,  and 
irdo-ffaA^Sla  would  be  a legitimate  pedantic  render- 
ing of  peg-song,  ov  peg-stave,  and  might  he  used  to 
denote  an  exclamation  on  having  reached  the  peg. 

H.  G.  T. 

Inscription  on  an  Alms-dish-  — In  Bardsea 
Church,  Island  of  Furness,  is  an  alms-dish  (?)  of  a 
large  size,  apparently  very  old,  gilt,  and  bearing 
the  following  inscription  : — 

“ WVXT  ; GHY  ; LANGHEUEVEN  : SOO  : EBT  : GODT  : 
ENDE  : HOOVT  : ZYN  : GEBAT  : VORWAR.” 

Bardsea  Church  is  recently  erected  in  a district 
taken  out  of  Urswick  parish. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  an  explanation  of 
the  inscription  ? F.  B.  Relton. 

[This  is  another  specimen  of  the  alms-dishes,  of 
which  several  have  been  described  in  our  First  Volume. 
The  legend  may  be  rendered,  If  thou  wilt  line  long, 
honour  God,  and  above  all  keep  His  commandments. ] 

The  Use  of  the  French  Word  savez."  — About 
fifty  years  ago  the  use  of  the  French  word  savez, 
from  the  verb  savoir,  “ to  know,”  was  in  general  use 
(and  probably  is  so  at  the  present  time)  among  the 
negroes  in  the  island  ofBarbadoes,  — “Afe  no  savez, 
Massa,"  for,  “ I do  not  know.  Master  (or  Sir).”  It 
occurred  to  the  writer  at  that  time  as  a very  sin- 
gular fact,  because  the  French  bad  never  occu- 
pied that  island ; nor  is  he  aware  of  any  French 
negroes  having  been  introduced  there.  He  had 
also  been  informed  of  its  use  in  other  places,  but 
made  no  note  of  it.  In  the  Morning  Herald  of  the 
7th  instant  there  is  a statement  that  the  Chinese 
at  Canton,  speaking  a little  English,  make  use  of 
the  same  word.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  an 
explanation  of  this  ? J.  F. 

Job's  Luck. — I send  you  another  version  of  Job’s 
luck,  in  addition  to  those  that  have  lately  ap- 
peared in  “Notes  and  Queries:” 

“ The  devil  engaged  with  Job’s  patience  to  battle. 
Tooth  and  nail  strove  to  worry  him  out  of  his  life ; 
He  robb’d  him  of  children,  slaves,  houses,  and  cattle, 
But,  mark  me,  he  ne’er  thought  of  taking  his  rvife. 

“ But  heaven  at  length  Job’s  forbearance  rewards. 

At  length  double  wealth,  double  honour  arrives, 

He  doubles  his  children,  slaves,  houses,  and  herds. 
But  we  don’t  hear  a word  of  a , couple  of  wives.” 

A.  M. 

The  Assassination  of  Mountfort  in  Norfolk- street. 
Strand. — The  murder  of  Mountfort  is  related  with 
great  particularity  in  Galt’s  Lives  of  the  Players, 
and  is  also  detailed  in,  if  I recollect  aright,  Mr. 
3 esse' i London  and  its  Celebrities ; but  in  neither 
account  is  the  following  anecdote  mentioned,  the 
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purport  of  which  adds.  If  possible,  to  the  blackness 
of  Mohun’s  character; — 

“ Mr.  Shorter,  Horace  Walpole’s  mother’s  father, 
was  walking  down  Norfolk  Street  in  the  Strand,  to  his 
house  there,  just  before  poor  Mountfort  the  player 
was  killed  in  that  street  by  assassins  hired  by  Lord 
Mohun.  This  nobleman  lying  in  wait  for  his  prey, 
came  up  and  embraced  Mr.  Shorter  by  mistake,  saying 
‘ Dear  Mountfort.’  It  was  fortunate  that  he  was  in- 
stantly undeceived,  for  Mr.  Shorter  had  hardly  reached 
his  house  before  the  murder  took  place.” — Walpoliana, 
vol.  ii.  p.  97.,  2nd  ed. 

J.  B.  C. 

The  Oldenhurgh  Horn  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  417.)  is  pre- 
served amongst  the  antiquities  in  the  Gallery  of 
the  King  of  Denmark  at  Copenhagen.  It  is  of 
silver  gilt,  and  ornamented  in  paste  with  enamel. 
It  is  considered  by  the  Danish  antiquaries  to  be 
of  the  time  of  Christian  L,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  There  are  engraved  on  it  coats 
of  arms  and  inscriptions,  which  show  that  it  was 
made  for  King  Christian  I.,  in  honour  of  the  three 
kings,  or  wise  men,  on  whose  festival  he  used  it, 
at  Cologne. 

W.  C.  Trevelyan. 

Wallington,  Dec.  19.  1850. 

[We  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
Sir  Walter  Trevelyan’s  communication  to  add  from 
Vulpius  (^Handworterbuch  der  Mythologie)  the  following 
additional  references  to  representations  and  descriptions 
of  this  celebrated  Horn  — which  is  there  said  (p.  184.) 
to  have  been  found  in  1 639 : — Schneider,  Saxon.  Vetust. 
p.  314. ; Winkelmann’s  Oldenburgische  Chronik.  s.  59.; 
S Meyer,  Vom  Oldenburgischen  ifunderhorne,  Bremen, 
1757.] 

Curious  Custom.  — In  1833  the  late  Record 
Commissioners  issued  Circular  Questions  to  the 
Municipal  Corporations  of  England  and  Wales, 
requesting  various  information ; among  such  ques- 
tions was  the  following;  — “Do  any  remarkable 
customs  prevail,  or  have  any  remarkable  customs 
prevailed  within  memory,  in  relation  to  the  cere- 
monies accompanying  the  choice  of  corporate 
officers,  annual  processions,  feasts,  &c.,  not  noticed 
in  the  printed  histories  or  accounts  of  your 
borough  P Describe  them,  if  there  be  such.” 

To  this  question  the  borough  of  Chippenham, 
Wilts,  replied  as  follows  : — “ The  corporation  dine 
together  twice  a-year,  and  pay  for  it  themselves!" 
{Report  of  Record  Commissiotiers,  1837,  p.  442.) 

J.  E. 

Kite  {French,  Cerf -volant"). — Some  years 

ago,  when  reading  Dr.  Paris’  popular-  work  called 
Philosophy  in  Sport  made  Science  in  Earnest,  5th 
edition,  London,  J.  Murray,  1842, 1 observed  that 
the  author  could  not  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
French  term  “ cerf-volant,”  applied  to  the  toy  so 
well  known  among  boys  in  England  as  a “ kite,” 
and  in  Scotland  as  a “ dragon.”  The  following 
passages  will  solve  this  mystery : 
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“ Cerf-volant.  Scarabaeus  lucanus.  Sorte  il’insecte 
volant  qui  porte  des  comes  dentelees,  coniine  celles  du 
cerf. 

“ Cerf-volant.  Ludicra  scarabei  liicani  effigies.  On 
donne  ce  noin  a line  sorte  de  joiiet  d’enfans  qui  est 
compose  de  quelques  batons  cruises  sur  lesijuels  on 
etend  du  papier,  et  exposant  cette  petite  machine  a 
I’air,  le  moindre  vent  la  fait  voler.  On  la  retient  et 
on  la  tire  coinme  Ton  veut,  par  le  moyen  d une  longue 
corde  qui  y est  attachee.” — See  Dictioiinaire  de  la  Lanyue 
Franfoise,  de  Pierre  Richelet ; a Amsterdam,  1732. 

In  Kirby  and  Spence’s  Entomology,  vol.  ii. 
p.  224.,  they  mention  “ the  terrific  and  protended 
jaws  of  the  stag-beetle  of  Europe,  the  Lucanus 
Cervus  of  Linnaeus.” 

The  “toothed  horns”  alluded  to  by  Richelet  are 
represented  by  the  pieces  of  stiff  paper  fastened  at 
intervals,  and  at  right  angles,  to  the  string-tail  of 
the  toy  kite,  or  dragon,  so  much  delighted  in  by 
boys  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  England 
and  Scotland.  G.  F.  G. 

Edinburgh. 

Epitaph  on  John  Randal.  — As  a counterpart  to 
Palise’s  death,  I have  sent  a W arwickshire  epitaph, 
taken  from  Watford  Magna  churchyard,  written 
about  the  same  period : 

“ Here  old  John  Randal  lies,  who  counting  by  his  sale. 

Lived  three  score  years  and  ten,  such  virtue  was  in  ale ; 

Ale  was  his  meat,  ale  was  his  drink,  ale  did  his  heart 
revive. 

And  could  he  still  have  drunk  his  ale,  he  still  had 


Playing  Cards. — As  a rider  to  The  Hermit  of 
IIoi.vpout’s  Query  respecting  his  playing  cards 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  462.),  I would  throw  out  a suggestion 
to  all  your  readers  for  notices  of  similar  emblem- 
atic playing  cards ; whether  such  were  ever  used 
for  playing  with  ? what  period  so  introduced  ? 
and  where?  as  both  France  and  Spain  lay  claim 
to  their  first  introduction.  I see  that  Mr.  Caton 
exhibited  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Archseolo- 
gical  Institute  this  season  a curious  little  volume 
of  small  county  maps,  numbered  so  as  to  serve  as 
a pack  of  cards  (described  more  fully  in  the  Ar- 
ch aological  Journal  for  September,  1850,  p.  306.), 
and  which  I regret  I did  not  see. 

W.  H.  P. 

Wanstead,  Dec.  13.  1850. 


Cattcrtc^. 

DRAGONS  : THEIR  ORIGIN. 

When  passing  through  the  city  of  Briinn,  in 
Moravia,  rather  more  than  a year  ago,  my  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  Lindiourm  or  dragon,  pre- 
served there  from  a very  remote  period.  This 
I monster,  according  to  tradition,  was  invulnerable,  j 
like  his  brother  of  Wantley,  except  in  a few  well- 


guarded  points,  and  from  his  particular  predilec- 
tion in  favour  of  veal  and  young  children,  was  the 
scourge  and  terror  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
broken  armour  and  well-picked  bones  of  many 
doughty  knights,  scattered  around  the  entrance  to 
the  cave  he  inhabited,  testified  to  the  impunity 
with  which  he  had  long  can-ied  on  his  depreda- 
tions, in  spite  of  numerous  attempts  to  destroy 
him.  Craftiness,  however,  at  last  prevailed  where 
force  had  proved  of  no  effect,  and  the  Lindwurm 
fell  a victim  to  the  skill  of  a knight,  whose  name 
I believe  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity.  The 
mode  adopted  by  the  warrior  to  deceive  his  oppo- 
nent, was  to  stuff,  as  true  to  nature  as  possible, 
with  unslaked  lime,  the  skin  of  a freshly  killed 
calf,  which  he  laid  before  the  dragon’s  cave.  The 
monster,  smelling  the  skin,  is  said  to  have  rushed 
out  and  instantly  to  have  swallowed  the  fatal  re- 
past, and  feeling  afterwards,  as  may  be  readily 
expected,  a most  insatiable  thirst,  hurried  off  to  a 
neighbouring  stream,  where  he  drank  until  the 
water,  acting  upon  the  lime,  caused  him  to  burst. 
The  inhabitants,  on  learning  the  joyful  news, 
carried  the  knight  and  the  Lindwurm  in  triumph 
into  the  city  of  Briinn,  where  they  have  ever  since 
treasured  up  the  memento  of  their  former  tyrant. 
The  animal,  or  reptile,  thus  preserved,  is  un- 
doubtedly of  the  crocodile  or  alligator  species, 
although  I regret  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  ex- 
amine it  more  particularly,  evening  having  set  in 
when  I saw  it  in  the  arched  passage  leading  to 
the  town-hall  of  the  city  where  it  has  been  sus- 
pended. I fear  also  that  any  attempt  to  count 
the  distinguishing  bones  would  be  fruitless,  the 
scaly  back  having  been  covered  with  a too  liberal 
supply  of  pitch,  with  the  view  to  protection  from 
the  weather. 

Have  any  of  your  readers  seen  this  Lindwurm 
under  more  favourable  circumstances  than  myself, 
and  can  they  throw  any  light  on  the  genus  to 
whic’n  it  belongs  ? 

May  not  the  various  legends  respecting  dragons, 
&c.,  have  their  origin  from  similar  circumstances 
to  those  of  this  Briinn  Lindwurm,  which  I take  to 
have  strong  proof  of  fact,  the  body  being  there  ? 
Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  may  have  it 
in  their  power  to  give  further  corroborative  evi- 
dence of  the  former  existence  of  dragons  under 
the  shape  of  crocodiles.  The  description  of  the 
Wantley  dragon  tallies  with  that  of  the  crocodile 
very  nearly.  R.  S.,  Jun. 


JOAN  SANDERSON,  OR  THE  CUSHION  DANCE  ; AND 
BAB  AT  THE  BOWSTER. 

Can  any  of  your  numerous  valuable  corre- 
spondents give  me  the  correct  date,  or  any  clue 
to  it,  of  the  above  dance.  There  is  little  doubt 
of  its  great  antiquity.  The  dance  is  begun  by  a 
single  person  (either  a woman  or  man),  who 
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dances  about  the  room  with  a cushion  in  his  hand, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  tune  stops  and  sings  : 

“ This  dance  it  will  no  further  go  ! ” 

[ r/ie  musician  answers.^ 

“ I pray  you,  good  sir,  why  say  you  so  ? ” 

[Mm.] 

“ Because  Joan  Sanderson  will  not  come  to  ! ” 
[M«sic.  j 

“ She  must  come  to,  and  she  shall  come  to. 

And  she  must  come  whither  she  will  or  no.” 

He  now  lays  down  the  cushion  before  a woman, 
on  which  she  kneels,  and  he  kisses  her,  singing  : 

“ Welcome,  Joan  Sanderson,  welcome,  welcome.” 
She  rises  with  the  cushion,  and  both  dance  about, 
singing  : 

“ Prinkuin-prankum  is  a fine  dance, 

And  shall  we  go  dance  it  once  again. 

And  once  again. 

And  shall  we  go  dance  it  once  again  ? ” 

Then  making  a stop,  the  woman  sings,  as  before ; 

“ This  dance  it  will  no  further  go.” 

[M«S2C.] 

“ I pray  you,  madam,  why  say  you  so  ? ” 

[ Woman.  ] 

“ Because  John  Sanderson  will  not  come  to.” 

[ Music.  ] 

“ He  must  come  to,”  &c. 

And  so  she  lays  down  the  cushion  before  a man, 
who,  kneeling  upon  it,  salutes  her,  she  singing  : 

“ Welcome,  John  Sanderson,”  &c. 

Then,  he  taking  up  the  cushion,  they  take 
hands,  and  dance  round,  singing  as  before  : and 
this  they  do  till  the  whole  company  is  taken  into 
the  ring.  Then  the  cushion  is  laid  down  before 
the  first  man,  the  woman  singing  “ This  dance,”  &c. 
(as  before),  only  instead  of  “ Come  to,”  they  sing 
“ Go  fro  ;”  and  instead  of  “Welcome,  .John  San- 
derson,” &c.,  they  sing  “Farewell,  John  Sander- 
son, farewell,”  &c.:  and  so  they  go  out,  one  by 
one,  as  they  came  in.  This  dance  was  at  one  time 
highly  popular,  both  at  court  and  in  the  cottage, 
in  the  latter  of  which,  in  some  remote  country 
villages,  it  is  still  danced.  Selden,  in  his  Table 
Talk,  thus  refers  to  it : 

“ The  court  of  ilnglai.d  is  much  altered.  At  a solemn 
dancing,  first  you  have  the  grave  measures,  then  the 
Corvantoes  and  the  Galliards,  and  this  is  kept  up  with 
ceremony,  at  length  to  Trenchmore  and  the  Cushion 
dance  ; and  then  all  the  company  dance,  lord  and  groom, 
lady  and  kitchen-maid,  no  distinction.  (Would  our  fair 
Belgravians  of  18.50  condescend  to  dance  with  their 
kitchen-maids?)  So  in  our  court  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
time,  gravity  and  state  were  kept  up.  In  King  James’s 
time,  things  were  pretty  well.  But  in  King  Charles’s 
time  there  has  been  nothing  but  Trenchmore  and  the 
Cushion  dance,”  &c. 


I shall  also  feel  obliged  for  the  date  of  Bah  at 
the  Bowster,  or  Bah  in  the  Bowster,  as  it  is  called 
in  Scotland.  Jamieson,  in  his  Dictionary,  de- 
scribes it  as  a very  old  Scottish  dance,  and  gene- 
rally the  last  danced  at  weddings  and  merry- 
makings. It  is  now  danced  with  a handkerchief 
in  place  of  a cushion ; and  no  words  are  used. 
That  a rhyme  was  formerly  used,  there  is  little 
doubt.  Query,  What  were  the  words  of  this 
rhyme  ? Mac. 

Charrainster. 


DID  BUNYAN  KNOW  HOBBES  ? 

I observe  a querist  wishes  to  know  the  artist  of 
the  portrait  of  Bunyan  prefixed  to  his  works.  I 
can  only  myself  conjecture  Cooper,  the  miniature 
painter,  but  I am  also  curious  about  the  great 
author  of  The  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Fii'st,  is  Bunyan  really  the  author  of  “ Heart’s 
Ease  in  Heart’s  Trouble,”  and  the  “ Visions  of 
Heaven  and  Hell,”  published  in  his  works,  and 
perhaps,  excepting  “ Grace  Abounding,”  the  most 
popular  of  his  received  miscellanies  ? I think  not. 
My  reasons  are  these.  The  style  is  very  different, 
and  much  poorer  than  his  best  works.  In  the 
“ Progress,”  when  he  quotes  Latin,  he  modestly 
puts  a side-note  [The  Latin  that  I horroui].  In 
the  two  tracts  mentioned  he  flashes  out  a bit  of 
Latin  two  or  three  times  where  he  might  have 
much  better  used  English,  or  in  a superfluous  way. 
Also  it  is  curious  to  know  that  in  his  “ Visions  of 
Hell  ” he  meets  Leviathan  Hobbes,  the  philosopher 
of  Malmesbury.  The  passage  is  curious,  for  if 
true,  and  written  by  Bunyan,  it  proves  him  to 
be  personally  acquainted  with  Hobbes.  I extract 
it.  After  hearing  his  name  called  out,  Epenetus 
(the  author  and  visitant  of  the  infernal  regions) 
naturally  inquires  who  it  is  that  calls  him.  He  is 
answered, — 

“ I was  once  well  acquainted  with  you  on  earth,  and 
had  almost  persuaded  you  to  be  of  my  opinion.  I am 
the  author  of  that  celebrated  book,  so  well  known  by 
the  title  of  Leviathan  ! 

“ ‘ What ! the  great  Hobbes,’  said  I,  ‘ are  you 
come  hither  ? Your  voice  is  so  much  changed,  I did  not 
know  it.’  ” 

The  dialogue  which  ensues  is  not  worth  quoting, 
as  it  is  from  our  purpose.  But  I would  ask  when 
was  the  time  when  Bunyan  “ was  nearly  persuaded 
to  be  of  Hobbes’  opinion  ? ” If  he  is  the  author 
and  speaks  the  truth  (and  he  is  notoriously  truth- 
ful), it  must  have  been  in  early  youth  ; but  surely 
the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury  could  not  know  an 
obscure  tinker.  Bunyan  cannot  speak  meta- 
phorically, for  he  had  not  read  the  Leviathan, 
since  he  mentions  that  his  only  reading  in  early 
life,  i.  e.  when  he  was  likely  to  have  embraced 
freethinking,  was  the  Practice  of  Piety,  and  the 
Plain  Man's  Pathway  to  Heaven,  his  wife’s  dowry. 
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Moreover,  he  notes  particularly  the  change  of 
voice^  a cui'ious  circumstance,  which  testifies  per- 
sonal acquaintance.  Hobbes  died  in  1679  ; Bunyan 
in  1688.  IVere  they  intimate  ? 

Jas.  H.  Fbiswell.. 


iMtitor  CSitrrie^. 

Boiling  to  Death. — Some  of  your  correspondents 
have  communicated  instances  where  burninir  to 
death  was  inflicted  as  a punishment ; and  Mr. 
Gatty  suggests  that  it  would  prove  an  interesting 
subject  for  inquiry,  at  what  period  such  barbarous 
intlictions  ceased.  In  Howe’s  Chro7iicle  I find  the 
two  following  notices : 

“ The  5th  of  Aprill  fl532)  one  Richard  Rose,  a 
cooke,  was  boiled  in  Smithfielde,  for  poisoning  of  divers 
persons,  to  tlie  number  of  sixteen  or  more,  at  y<^  Bishop 
of  Rochester’s  place,  amongst  the  which  Benet  Cur- 
wine,  gentleman,  was  one,  and  bee  intended  to  have 
poisoned  the  bishop  liimselfe,  but  hee  eate  no  potage 
that  day,  whereby  hee  escaped.  Marie  the  poore  people 
that  eate  of  them,  many  of  them  died.” — Howe’s 
Chronicle,  p.  559. 

“ The  17th  March  (1542)  Margaret  Dany,  a maid, 
was  boiled  in  Smithfield  for  poisoning  of  three  house- 
holds that  shee  had  dwelled  in.” — Howe’s  Chronicle, 
p.  5S3. 

Query,  was  this  punishment  peculiar  to  cooks 
guilty  of  poisoning?  And  when  did  the  latest 
instance  occur  ? L.  H.  K. 

Meaning  of Mocher."  — To-day  I went  into 
the  cottage  of  an  old  man,  in  the  village  of  which  I 
am  curate,  and  finding  him  about  to  cut  up  some 
wood,  and  he  being  very  infirm,  I undertook  the 
task  for  him,  and  chopped  up  a fagot  for  bis  fire. 

During  the  progress  of  my  work,  the  old  fellow 
made  the  following  observation  : — 

“ Old  Nannie  Hawkins  have  got  a big  stick  o’  wood, 
and  she  says  as  I shall  have  him  for  eight  pence.  If  I 
could  get  him,  Td  soon  mocker  him.” 

Upon  my  asking  him  the  meaning  of  the  word 
mocke?',  he  informed  me  it  meant  to  divide  or 
cleave  in  pieces;  but,  not  being  “ a scholar”  as  he 
termed  it,  he  couhl  not  tell  me  how  to  spell  it,  so  I 
know  not  whether  the  orthography  I have  adopted 
is  correct  or  not. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  a clue  to  the 
derivation  of  this  word  ? I certainly  never  heard 
it  before. 

I ought  perhaps  to  state,  that  this  is  a country 
parish  in  Herefordshire.  W.  M. 

Pembridge,  Dec.  16. 

Aloay,  let  nought  to  love  displeasing."  — Is  it 
known  who  was  the  author  of  the  song  to  be  found 
in  Percy’s  Reliqties,  and  many  other  collections, 
beginning  — 

“ Away,  let  nought  to  love  displeasing.” 
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The  first  collection,  so  fiir  as  I know,  in  which 
it  appears  is  entitled  Miscellaneous  Poems  by 
several  Hands,  published  by  D.  Lewis,  London, 
1726;  and  in  this  work  it  is  called  a translation 
from  the  ancient  British.  Does  this  mean  a trans- 
lation of  an  ancient  poem,  or  a translation  of  a 
poem  written  in  some  extant  dialect  of  the  lan- 
guage anciently  spoken  in  Britain  ? Either  would 
appear  to  me  incredible. 

As  I feel  much  interested  in  the  poetry  of 
English  songs,  can  you  or  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents inforni  me  if  there  exists  any  good  collec- 
tion ; that  is,  a collection  of  such  only  as  are 
excellent  of  their  respective  kinds?  That  the 
English  language  possesses  materials  for  forming 
such  a collection,  and  an  extensive  one  too,  I have 
no  doubt,  though  I have  never  met  with  one. 
And,  if  there  be  none  that  answers  the  descrip- 
tion I give,  I should  be  glad  of  information  re- 
specting the  best  that  exist. 

It  is  scarcely  neees.sary  to  add,  that  my  standard 
of  excellence  would  admit  only  those  which  bore 
the  character  of  “immortal  vei-se,”  rejecting  such 
as  had  been  saved  merely  by  the  music  to  which 
they  had  been  “ married.”  Samuei,  Hickson. 

Dec.  14.  1850. 

Baron  Miinchausen. — Who  was  the  author  of 
this  renowned  hero’s  adventures  ? The  Conversa- 
tions-Lexicon  (art.  Munchausen)  states  that  the 
stories  are  to  be  found  under  the  title  of  “ Men- 
dacia  Ridicula,”  in  vol.  iii.  of  Delicice  Academicce, 
by  J.  P.  Lange  (Heilbronn,  1665);  and  that  “ at 
a later  period  they  appeared  in  England,  where  a 
reviewer  supposed  them  to  be  a satire  on  the 
ministry.”  I remember  to  have  read  when  a boy 
(I  think  in  The  Percy  Anecdotes),  that  the  book 
was  written  by  an  Englishman  who  was  styled 

“ M ,”  and  was  described  as  having  been  long 

a prisoner  in  the  Bastille. 

Since  writing  thus  far  I have  seen  the  note  by 
J.  S.  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  262-3.)  on  Munchausen’s  story 
of  the  horn.  The  idea  of  sounds  frozen  in  the 
air,  and  thawed  by  returning  warmth,  was  no  in- 
vention of  “ Castilian,  in  \\\s  Aulicus"  {i.e.  Cas- 
tiglione,  author  of  II  Cortegiano) ; for,  besides 
that  it  is  found  in  his  contemporary  Rabelais 
(liv.  Iv.  cc.  55-6.),  I believe  it  may  be  traced  to 
one  of  the  later  Greek  writers,  from  whom  Bishop 
Taylor,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  borrows  it  as  an 
illustration.  J.  C.  R. 

“ Sing  Tantararara  Rogues  all,"  ^c. — The  above 
is  the  chorus  of  many  satirical  songs  written  to 
expose  the  malpractices  of  peculators,  &c.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  point  out  who  was  the  author 
of  the  original  song,  and  where  it  is  to  be  found  ? 

A SUBSCRIBEE. 

Meaning  of  “ Cauking." — An  old  dame  told  me 
the  other  day,  in  Cheshire,  that  her  servant  was  a 
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good  one,  and  among  other  good  qualities  “she 
never  went  cauking  into  the  neighbour’s  houses.’’ 
Unde  derivatur  “ cauking  ? ” Chas.  Paslam. 


THE  WISE  MEN  OE  GOTHAM. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  476.) 

The  proverb,  “As  wise  as  the  men  of  Gotham” 
Is  given  in  Puller’s  Worthies  (ed.  1662,  pp.  315, 
316.).  Pay,  in  his  note  upon  this,  observes 

“ It  passeth  for  the  Periphrasis  of  a fool,  and  an 
hundred  fopperies  are  feigned  and  fathered  on  the 
townsfolk  of  Gotham,  a village  in  this  county  [Not- 
tinghamshire]. Here  two  things  may  be  observed  : 

“ 1.  Men  in  all  ages  have  made  themselves  merry 
with  singling  out  some  place,  and  fixing  the  staple  of 
stupidity  and  solidity  therein.  So  the  Phrygians  in 
Asia,  the  Aider  it  <B  in  Thrace,  and  Boeotians  in  Greece, 
were  notorious  for  dulmen  and  blockheads. 

“ 2.  These  places  thus  slighted  and  scoffed  at,  af- 
forded some  as  witty  and  wise  persons  as  the  world 
produced.  So  Democritus  was  an  Abderite,  Plutarch  a 
Boeotian,  &c. 

“ As  for  Gotham,  it  doth  breed  as  wise  people  as  any 
which  causelessly  laugh  at  their  simplicity.  Sure  1 
am  Mr.  William  de  Gotham,  fifth  Master  of  Michael 
House  in  Cambridge,  1336,  and  twice  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  was  as  grave  a governor  as  that  age  did 
afford.”  — .Sd  ed.  p.  258. 

JnThoroton's Noititighamshire,  vol.  i.  pp.42,  43., 
the  origin  of  tlie  saying,  as  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion, is  thus  given  : — King  John  intending  to  pass 
through  this  place  towards  Nottingham,  was  pre- 
vented by  the  inhabitants,  they  apprehending  that 
the  ground  over  which  a king  passed  was  for  ever 
after  to  become  a public  road.  The  king,  incensed 
at  their  proceedings,  sent  from  his  court,  soon 
afterwards,  some  of  Ids  servants  to  inquire  of  them 
the  reason  of  their  incivility  and  ill-treatment, 
that  he  might  punish  them.  The  villagers  hearing 
of  the  approach  of  the  king’s  servants,  thought  of 
an  expedient  to  turn  away  his  majesty’s  displea- 
sure from  them.  When  the  messengers  arrived  at 
I Gotham,  they  found  some  of  the  inhabitants  en- 
I gaged  in  endeavouring  to  drown  an  eel  in  a pool 
: of  water ; some  were  employed  in  dragging  carts 
' upon  a large  barn,  to  shade  the  wood  from  the 
sun ; and  others  were  engaged  in  hedging  a 
cuckoo,  which  had  perched  itself  upon  an  old 
bush.  In  short,  they  were  all  employed  upon 
some  foolish  way  or  other,  which  convinced  the 
king’s  servants  that  it  was  a village  of  fools. 

Should  J.  R.  M.  not  yet  have  seen  it,  I beg  to 
refer  him  to  Mr.  Halliwell’s  interesting  edition  of 
The  Merry  Tales  of  the  Wise  Men  of  Gotham 
(Lond.  1840)  for  fuller  and  further  jiarticulars. 

J.  R.  COLMAN. 
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Mcplte^  ta  i^inor  caucrtefi. 

Master  John  Shorne.  — As  neither  Mb.  Thoms’ 
Notes  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  387.)  nor  Mb.  Wat’s  (p.  450.) 
mention  where  this  reputed  saint  lived,  or  speak 
of  him  as  connected  with  Buckinghamshire,  I will 
offer  an  extract  from  Lysons  in  the  hope  of  cast- 
ing some  little  light  on  the  subject. 

“ North  Marston. — The  church  is  a handsome  Gothic 
structure ; there  is  a tradition  that  the  chancel  was 
built  with  the  offerings  at  the  shrine  of  Sir  John  Shorne, 
a very  devout  man,  of  great  veneration  with  the  people, 
who  was  rector  of  North  Marston  about  the  year  1290, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  place  became  populous  and 
flourishing  in  consequence  of  the  great  resort  of  per- 
sons to  a well  whicli  he  had  blessed.  This  story  stands 
upon  a belter  foundation  than  most  vulgar  traditions  ; 
the  great  tithes  of  North  Marston  are  still  appropri- 
ated to  the  dean  and  canons  of  Windsor,  who,  before 
the  Reformation,  might  without  difficulty  have  rebuilt 
the  chancel,  as  it  is  very  probable  they  did,  with  the 
offerings  at  the  shrine  of  Sir  John  Shorne,  for  we  are 
told  that  they  were  so  productive,  that  on  an  average 
they  amounted  to  500/.  per  annum.*  Sir  John  Shorne, 
therefore,  although  his  name  is  not  to  be  found,  appears 
to  have  been  a saint  of  no  small  reputation.  The 
common  people  in  the  neighbourhood  still  keep  up  his 
memory  by  many  traditional  stories.  Browne  Willis 
says,  that  in  his  time  there  were  people  who  remem- 
bered a direction-post  standing,  which  pointed  the  way 
to  Sir  John  Shorne’s  shrine.”  j 

North  Marston,  formerly  Merston,  is  about  four 
miles  from  Winslow.  I visited  it  about  a year 
ago,  and  drank  of  the  well,  or  spring,  which  is 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  village ; but 
I know  nothing  of  the  traditions  alluded  to  by 
Lysons.  The  chancel  of  the  church  is  a fine  spe- 
cimen of  perpendicular  style,  with  a vestry  of  the 
same  date,  and  of  two  stories,  with  a fireplace  in 
each.  I do  not  find  North  Marston,  in  Bucks, 
mentioned  in  Leland,  Camden,  or  Defoe,  nor  can 
I meet  with  any  account  of  Sir  John  Shorne  in 
any  books  of  English  saints  within  my  reach.  A 
copy  of  Browne  Willis’s  MSS.  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum.  W.  H.  K. 

For  tlie  information  of  those  who  may  not  have 
the  Norfolk  Archceology  to  refer  to,  let  me  add 
that  John  Shorne  appears  to  have  been  rector  of 
North  Marston,  in  Buckinghamshire,  about  the 
year  1290,  “and  was  held  in  great  veneration  for 
his  virtues,  which  liis  benediction  had  imparted  tb 
a lioly  well  in  his  parish,  and  for  his  miracles,  one 
of  which,  the  feat  of  conjuring  the  devil  into  a boot, 
was  considered  so  remarkable  that  it  was  repre- 
sented in  the  east  window  of  his  church.”  E.  S.  T. 

Antiquity  of  Smoking.  — The  passage  is  in  He- 
rodian.  In  the  time  of  Commodus  there  was  a 


* History  of  Windsor,  p.  111. 
f B.  Willis’s  MSS.,  Bodleian  Library. 
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pestilence  in  Italy.  The  emperor  went  to  Lauren- 
tum  for  the  benefit  of  the  smell  of  the  laurel  trees. 

“ Tn  ipsa  quoque  urbe  de  medicorum  sententia  ple- 
rique  unguentis  suavissimus  nares  atque  aures  opple- 
bant,  suffituque*  et  odoramentis  assidua  utebantur, 
quod  meatus  sensuum  (ut  quidem  dicunt)  odoribus 
illis  occupati,  neque  admiltant  aera  tabificum:  et  si 
maxime  admiserint,  tamen  eum  majore  quasi  vi  longe 
superari.” 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  practice  of 
smoking,  nor  is  it  clear  that  they  smoked  these 
things  with  a pipe  into  the  mouth  at  all.  The 
medical  use  of  fumigation,  as  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple observes,  was  greatly  esteemed  among  the  an- 
cients. But  it  is  very  probable  that,  being  some- 
times practised  by  means  of  pipes,  it  was  what  led 
to  the  practice  of  smoking  constantly,  either  for 
general  medical  protection,  or  merely  for  luxury, 
in  countries  and  times  too,  when  these  epidemics 
from  bad  air  were  very  common.  The  great  love 
of  smoking  among  the  Turks  may  be  originally 
owing  to  the  plague.  C.  B. 

Antiquity  of  SmoJdng  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  41.  216. 
465  ).  — Mr.  Lane,  in  his  edition  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  infers  the  very  late  date  of  that  book  from 
there  being  no  mention  of  tobacco  or  coffee  in  it. 

As  two  of  the  ancient  authorities  have  broken 
down,  it  occurred  to  me  that  others  might. 

The  reference  to  Strabo  vii.  296.  leads  me  only 
to  this ; that  the  Mysians  were  called  KatTvo^arai 
(some  correct  to  Ka-Kvovd.Ta{)  because  they  did  not 
eat  {animals,  but  milk,  cheese,  and  honey  ; but  of 
religion,  living  quietly. 

One  cannot  imagine  that  this  can  be  meant.  I 
referred  to  Almaloveen’s  edition,  the  old  paging. 

In  the  ne.xt  page  he  repeats  the  epithet,  coupling 
it,  as  before,  with  the  word  religious,  and  arguing 
from  both  as  having  the  same  meaning. 

It  occurred  to  me  tliat  somebody  might  have 
read  KavvoTr6rai,  “ fumum  bibentes,”  which  might 
have  given  occasion  to  the  reference  to  this  passage: 
and  I find  in  the  English  Passow  that  KairvofiSrai, 
“ smoke- eaters,”  has  been  proposed. 

KaTtvoiraTai  is  there  derived  from  -n-dofiai. 

But  if  these  are  the  readings,  they  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  smoking,  but  with  religion. 
From  the  conte.xt  they  would  mean,  as  we  say, 
‘‘living  on  air;”  like  Democritus,  who  subsisted 
three  days  upon  the  steam  of  new  loaves. 

Katruo^aTai  meant,  as  I believe,  to  describe  their 
religiousness  more  directly ; treading  on  the 
clouds,  living  in  the  air : like  Socrates  in  Aristo- 
phanes, Ne^.  225. : 

“ ’AepoPara  Knl  Tr^pappovai  rhv  IjXior,” 

And  in  v.  330.  Kairrhi  is  used  of  the  clouds : 

“ Mi  Ai’  dW'  op.ly(KT]v  Kal  SpSaov  auras  riyoup-yiv  Kal 
Kawhv  eli/at." 


* “ dufud/J-aa'i  re  Kal  dpdp.acn  auvexiis  expiurro.” 


There  is  nothing  in  Solinus,  cap.  15.;  and  Mela, 
lib.  ii.,  is  too  wide  a reference.  C.  B. 

Meaningof  the  IForc?  “77i«’n'i'fes”(Vol.ii.,p. 441.). 
— The  word  “Thwayte”  occurred  in  the  ancient 
form  of  the  Bidding  Prayer : “Ye  shalle  bydde  for 
tham,  that  this  cherche  honour  with  book,  with  bell, 
with  vestiments,  with  Thwayte,"  &c.  This  form  is 
said  to  be  above  four  hundred  years  old;  and  Palmer 
says  {0?-ig.  Lit.,  iii.  p.  60.)  that  we  have  memorials 
of  these  prayers  used  in  England  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Hearne  remarks  that  the  explication  of 
this  word  warranted  by  Sir  E.  Coke  is  “ a wood 
grubbed  up  and  turned  to  arable.”  This  land 
being  given  to  any  church,  the  donors  were  thus 
commended  by  the  prayers  of  the  congregation. 

In  Yorkshire  the  word  is  so  undei-stood:  Thwaite, 
or  “ stubbed  ground,  ground  that  has  been  ess- 
arted  or  cleaned.”  J.  H.  M. 

Meaning  of  “■Thwaites"  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  441.). — 
Hearne  took  the  word  “Thwayte”  to  signify  “a 
wood  grubbed  up  and  turned  into  arable.”  His  ex- 
planation, with  other  suggestions  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  this  word,  may  be  found  in  a letter  from 
Hearne  to  Mr.  Francis  Cherry,  printed  in  vol.  i. 
p.  194.  of  Letters  written  by  Eminent  Persons  in 
the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  pub- 
lished by  Longman  and  Co.  in  1813.  J.  P.  Jb, 

December  5.  1850. 

Thomas  Rogers  of  Horninger  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  424.). 

• — Your  correspondent  S.  (i.  will  find  a brief 
notice  of  this  person  in  Rose’s  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, London,  1848.  It  appears  he  was  rector 
of  Horninger,  and  a friend  of  Camden;  who  pre- 
fixed some  commendatory  verses  to  a work  of  his, 
entitled  The  Anatomy  of  the  Mind.  I would  sug- 
gest to  S.  G.  that  further  information  may  probably 
be  collected  respecting  him  from  these  verses,  and 
from  the  prefaces,  &c.  of  his  other  works,  of 
which  a long  list  is  given  in  Rose’s  Dictionary. 

T.  II.  Kebslet,  A.B. 

King  William’s  Col.,  Isle  of  Man. 

Thomas  Rogers  of  Horninger  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  424.). 
— If  S.  G.  will  apply  to  the  Rev.  J.  Perowne,  of 
his  own  college,  who  is  understood  to  be  preparing 
an  edition  of  Rogers’s  work  for  the  Parker  Society, 
he  will  doubtless  obtain  the  fullest  information. 

A.  H. 

Earl  of  Roscommon  (V ol.  ii.,  p.  468.).  — A 
pretended  copy  of  the  inscription  at  Kilkenny 
West,  mentioned  by  your  correspondent  An 
Hibernian,  was  produced  in  evidence,  on  the 
claim  of  Stephen  Francis  Dillon  to  the  earldom  of 
Roscommon,  before  the  House  of  Lords.  As  there 
was  reason  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  the  person  who 
produced  that  copy,  or  the  genuineness  of  the  in- 
scription itself,  the  House  decided  against  that 
claim  ; and  by  admitting  that  of  the  late  earl  (de- 
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scended  from  the  youngest  son  of  the  first  earl) 
assumed  the  extinction  of  all  the  issue  of  the  six 
elder  sons.  The  evidence  adduced  altogether 
negatived  the  presumption  of  any  such  issue. 
Your  correspondents  Francis  and  An  Hibernian 
will  find  a very  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the 
late  earl’s  claim,  and  Stephen  Francis  Dillon’s 
counter-claim,  in  The  Roscommon  Claim  of  Peerage, 
by  J.  Sydney  Tayler,  Lond.  1829.  W.  H.  C. 

Parse  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  430.).  — Your  correspondent 
J.  W.  H.  is  far  from  correct  in  supposing  that 
this  word  was  not  known  in  1611,  for  he  will  find 
it  used  by  Roger  Ascham,  in  a passage  quoted  by 
Richardson  in  his  Dictionary  sub  voce. 

In  Brinsley’s  curious  Ludus  Literarius,  1612,  re- 
printed 1627,  4to.,  the  word  is  frequently  used. 
At  page  69.  he  recommends  the  “ continual  prac- 
tice oi parsing."  At  p.  319.,  enumerating  the  con- 
tents of  chap,  vi.,  we  have  “ The  Questions  of  the 
Accidence,  called  the  Pausing  of  the  English  Parts 
and  chap.  ix.  is  “ Of  Parsing  and  the  kinds  thereof, 
&c.” 

At  the  end  of  a kind  of  introduction  there  is  an 
“ Advertisement  by  the  Printer,”  intimating  that 
the  author’s  book,  “ The  Pausing  of  the  Accidence,” 
is  likely  to  come  forth.  From  all  this,  it  seems 
as  if  the  two  words  were  used  indifferently. 

F.  R.  A. 

The  Meaning  of  "■Version"  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  466.). — 
T.  appears  to  apply  a peculiar  meaning  of  his  own 
to  the  word  “ version,”  which  it  would  have  been 
quite  as  well  if  he  had  explained  in  a giossarial 
note. 

He  thinks  A.  E.  B.  was  mistaken  in  using  that 
phrase  in  reference  to  Lord  Bacon’s  translation 
into  Latin  of  his  own  English  original  work,  and 
he  proceeds  to  compare  (to  what  end  does  not  very 
clearly  appear)  a sentence  from  Lord  Bacon’s 
English  text,  with  the  same  sentence  as  re-trans- 
lated back  again  from  Lord  Bacon’s  Latin  by 
W ats.  Finally,  T.  concludes  with  this  very  sin- 
gular remark:  “ Wats’ version  is  the  more  exact 
of  the  two  ! ” 

Does  T.  mean  to  call  Lord  Bacon’s  English  text 
a version  of  his  Latin)  by  anticipation  of  eighteen 
years  ? 

The  only  other  authority  for  such  a meaning  of 
the  word  would  seem  to  be  the  facetious  Dr. 
Prout,  who  accused  Tom  Moore  of  a similar  ver- 
sion of  his  celebrated  papers.  A.  E.  B. 

First  Paper-mill  in  England  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  473.). 
— The  birthplace  of  the  “ High  Germaine  Spil- 
man”  (Spielmann),  celebrated  by  Churchyard,  your 
English  readers  may  not  easily  discover  by  his  de- 
scription as  quoted  by  Dr.  Rimbauet. 

“ Lyndoam  Bodenze”  is  Lindau  am  Boden-see, 
on  the  Lake  of  Constance  (in  German,  Bodensee'), 
once  a free  imperial  city,  called,  from  its  site  on 
three  islets  in  the  lake,  “ the  Swabian  Venice,”  now 


a pretty  little  town  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria.  V. 

“ Torn  hy  Horses"  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  480.).  — This 
cruel  death  was  suffered  by  Ravaillac,  who  accom- 
plished  what  Jean  Chatel  failed  in  doing. 

The  execution  took  place  on  the  27th  of  May, 
1610,  with  the  most  atrocious  severities  of  torture, 
of  which  the  drawing  by  horses  was  but  the  last 
out  of  a scene  that  continued  for  many  hours.  The 
day  before  he  had  been  racked  to  the  very  extre- 
mity of  human  suffering.  The  horses  dragged  at 
the  wretch’s  body  for  an  hour  in  vain  ; at  length 
a nobleman  present  sent  one  of  his  own,  which  was 
stronger  ; but  this  even  would  not  suffice.  The 
executioner  had  to  sever  the  mangled  body  with 
his  knife,  before  the  limbs  would  give  way.  I 
could  add  more  of  these  details,  but  the  subject  is 
intolerable. 

The  execution  of  Ravaillac  was  followed  with 
the  utmost  exactness,  but  with  more  cruelty,  if 
possible,  in  the  case  of  Damiens  .(sentenced  for  the 
attempt  on  Louis  le  Bieu-Aime),  who  suffered  on 
the  Place  de  Greve,  March  28,  1757.  The  frightful 
business  lasted  from  morning  till  dusk!  Here  again 
the  knife  was  used  before  the  body  gave  way,  the 
horses  having  dragged  at  it  for  more  than  an  hour 
first ; the  poor  wretch  living,  it  is  said,  all  the  | 
while ! I 

I believe  this  was  the  last  instance  of  the  pun- 
ishment in  France,  if  not  in  Europe. 

A concise  summary  of  the  trials  of  these  men, 
and  all  the  hideous  details  of  their  tortures  and  , 
execution,  will  be  found,  by  those  who  have  a taste  ! 
for  such  things,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  new 
series  of  the  Neuer  Pitaval,  edited  by  Hitzig  and 
Haring  (Leipzig,  Brockhaus), — a collection  of 
causes  celehi'es  which  has  been  in  course  of  pub- 
lication at  intervals  since  1842.  The  volume  in 
question  appeared  in  the  present  year  (1850). 

V.  i 

Belgravia. 

Vineyards  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  392.).  — At  Ingatestone 
Hall,  in  Essex,  one  of  the  seats  of  Lord  Petre,  a 
part  of  the  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  house 
still  goes  by  the  name  of  “ the  Vineyard.”  And  this 
autumn  grapes  came  to  great  perfection  on  the 
south  wall.  J.  A.  D. 

Cardinal  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  424.). — The  expression  re- 
ferred to  by  G.  P.Q.  was  in  some  degree  illustrated 
at  the  coronation  of  Edward  II.,  1308,  when  the 
Pope,  wishing  the  ceremony  to  be  performed  by  a 
cardinal,  whom  he  offered  to  send  for  the  purpose, 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  king,  and  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  his  pretension.  (See  Curtis’s 
History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  309.)  C.  H. 

St.  Catherine’s  Hall,  Cambridge. 

Weights  for  weighing  Coins  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  326.). — 

If  the  question  of  your  correspondent,  who  wishes 
to  know  at  what  period  weights  were  introduced 
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for  weighing  coins,  is  intended  to  have  a general 
reference,  he  will  find  many  passages  alluding  to 
the  practice  amongst  the  ancient  Romans,  who 
manufactured  balances  of  various  kinds  for  that 
purpose  : one  for  gold  {statcra  anraria,  Varro  Ap. 
Non.,  p.  455.,  ed.  Mercer. ; Cic.  Or.  ii.  38.) ; 
another  for  silver  (VaiTO  De  Vit.  P.  E.,  lib.  ii.)  ; 
and  another  for  small  pieces  of  money  {trutina 
momentana  pro  parou  modicaque  pecunia.  Isidor. 
Orig.,  xvi.  25.  4.).  The  mint  is  represented  on  the 
reverse  of  numerous  imperial  coins  and  medals  by 
three  female  figures,  each  of  whom  holds  a pair  of 
scales,  one  for  each  of  the  three  metals ; and  in 
Rich’s  ILluatrated  Companion  to  the  Latin  Dic- 
tionary, under  the  word  Libra,  there  is  exhibited 
a balance  of  very  peculiar  construction,  from  an 
original  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Grand  Duke  at 
Florence,  which  has  a scale  at  one  end  of  the 
beam,  and  a fi.xed  weight  at  the  opposite  extremity, 
“to  test  the  just  weight  of  a given  quantity,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  employed  at  the  mint  for 
estimating  the  proper  weight  of  coinage.” 

IMoneta. 

Umbrellas  (Vol.  i.,  p.414.  etc.). — To  the  exten- 
sive exhibition  of  umbrellas  formed  through  the  exer- 
tions of  the  right  worthy  editor  of  the  “ Notes  and 
Queries  ” and  his  very  numerous  friends,  I am 
happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  an  addition 
of  considerable  curiosity,  it  being  of  much  earlier 
date  than  any  specimen  at  present  in  the  collec- 
tion : — 

“ Of  doues  I haue  a dainty  palre 
Which,  when  you  please  to  take  the  aier, 

About  your  head  shall  gently  houer, 

Your  cleere  browe  from  the  sunne  to  couer, 

And  with  their  nimble  wings  shall  fan  you 
That  neither  cold  nor  heate  shall  tan  you, 

And,  like  vmhrellas,  with  their  feathers 
Slieeld  you  in  all  sorts  of  weathers.  ” 

Michael  Drayton,  1630. 

Had  not  the  exhibition  been  limited  to  um- 
brellas used  in  England,  I could  have  produced 
oriental  specimens,  very  like  those  now  in  fashion 
here,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Bolton  Cornev. 

Croziers  and  Pastoral  Staves  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  412.). 
— The  staff  with  the  cross  appears  on  the  monu- 
ment of  Abp.  Warhara,  in  Canterbury  Cathedral ; 
on  the  brass  of  Abp.  Waldeby  (1397),  in  West- 
minster Abbey ; and  on  that  of  Abp.  Cranley 
(1417),  in  New  College  Chapel,  O.xford. 

The  crook  is  bent  outwards  in  tlie  brasses  to  the 
following  bishops: — Bp.  Trellick  (1360),  Here- 
ford Cathedral;  Bp.  Stanley  (1515),  Manchester 
Cathedral;  Bp.  Goodrich  (1554),  Ely  Cathedral ; 
and  Bp.  Pursglove  (1579),  Tideswell  Church, 
Derbyshii-e.  J.  I,  D. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CAT.AXOGUES,  ETC. 

We  never  longed  so  much  for  greater  space  for  our 
Notes  upon  Books  as  we  do  at  this  season  of  gifts 
and  good  will,  when  the  Christmas  Books  demand  our 
notice. 

Never  did  writer  pen  a sweeter  tale  than  that  which 
the  author  of  Mary  Barton  has  just  produced  under  the 
title  of  The  Moorland  Cottage.  It  is  a purely  English 
story,  true  to  nature  as  a daguerreotype,  without  one 
touch  of  exaggeration,  without  the  smallest  striving 
after  effect,  yet  so  skilfully  is  it  told,  so  effectually  does 
it  tell,  so  strongly  do  Maggie’s  trials  and  single-mind- 
edness excite  our  sympathie.s,  that  it  were  hard  to 
decide  whether  our  tears  are  disposed  to  flow  the  more 
readily  at  those  trials,  or  at  her  quiet  heroic  perse- 
verance in  doing  right  by  which  they  are  eventually 
surmounted.  The  Moorland  Cottage  with  its  skilful 
and  characteristic  woodcut  illustrations  by  Birket 
Foster,  will  be  a favourite  for  many  and  many  a 
Christmas  yet  to  come. 

Rich  in  all  the  bibliopolic  “ pearl  and  gold  ” of  a 
quaint  and  fanciful  binding,  glancing  with  holly  berries 
and  mistletoe,  Mr.  Bogue  presents  us  with  a volume  as 
interesting  as  it  is  characteristic  and  elegant,  Christmas 
with  the  Poets.  A more  elegantly  printed  book  was 
never  produced;  and  it  is  illustrated  with  fifty  en- 
gravings designed  and  drawn  on  wood  by  Birket 
Foster;  engraved  by  Henry  Vizetelly,  and  printed  in 
tints  in  a way  to  render  most  effective  the  artist’s 
tasteful,  characteristic,  and  very  able  drawings.  The 
volume  is,  as  it  were,  a casket,  in  which  are  enshrined 
all  the  gems  which  could  be  dug  out  of  the  rich  mines 
of  English  poetry;  and  when  we  say  that  the  first 
division  treats  of  Carols  from  the  Anglo-Norman 
period  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation ; that  these 
are  followed  by  Christmas  Poems  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  by  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  their  great 
cotemporaries ; that  to  these  succeed  Herrick’s 
Poems,  and  so  on,  till  we  have  the  Christmas  verses 
of  our  own  century,  by  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Scott, 
Shelley,  Tennyson,  &c. , we  have  done  more  than  all 
our  praise  could  do,  to  prove  that  a litter  present  to  one 
who  loves  poetry  could  not  be  found  than  Christmas 
with  the  Poets. 

While  if  it  be  a little  lover  of  poetry — mind,  not  one 
who  little  loves  poetry,  but  one  who  listens  with  de- 
light to  those  beloved  ditties  of  the  olden  times,  which 
as  we  know  charmed  Shakspeare’s  childhood, — learn 
that  an  English  lady  with  the  hand  and  taste  of  an  ■ 
artist,  guided  and  refined  by  that  purest  and  holiest  of  j 
feelings,  a mother’s  love,  has  Illustrated  those  dear  old 
songs  in  a way  to  delight  alj  children;  and  at  the  same 
time  charm  the  most  refined.  The  Illustrated  Ditties  of  i 
the  Olden  Time  is  in  sooth  a delightful  volume,  and  if  a 
love  of  the  beautiful  be  as  closely  connected  will)  a love  j 
of  the  moral  as  wise  heads  tell  us,  we  know  no  more 
agreeable  way  of  early  inculcating  morality  than  by 
circulating  this  splendid  edition  of  our  time-honoured 
Nursery  Rhymes. 

But  we  fancy  the  taste  of  some  of  our  readers  may 
not  yet  have  been  hit  upon.  Let  them  try  The  Story  of 
Jack  and  the  Giants,  illustrated  by  Richard  Doyle  ; and 
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they  will  find  this  wondrous  story  rendered  still 
more  attractive  by  some  thirty  drawings,  from  the 
pencil  of  one  of  the  most  imaginative  artists  of  the 
day,  and  whose  artistic  spirit  seems  to  have  revelled 
with  delight  as  he  pourtrayed  the  heroic  achievements 
of  “ the  valiant  Cornish  man.” 

We  will  now  turn  to  those  works  which  are  of  a 
somewhat  graver  class  ; and  we  will  begin  with  Miss 
Drury's  able  and  well-written  story,  entitled  Easthury, 
in  which  the  heavy  trials  of  Beatrice  Eustace,  mitigated 
and  eventually  overcome  through  the  friendship  and 
truthfulness  of  Julia  Seymour,  are  told  in  a manner  to 
delight  all  readers  of  the  class  of  tales  to  which  East- 
bury  belongs;  and  to  sustain  the  reputation  as  a writer, 
which  Miss  Drury  so  deservedly  acquired  by  her 
former  story,  Friends  and  Fortune. 

The  name  of  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler  would 
alone  have  served  as  a sufficient  warrant  that  The 
Angel’s  Song,  a Christmas  Token,  is  a work  of  still  more 
serious  character,  even  though  the  author  had  not  told 
his  readers,  in  his  Envoy,  that  the  tale  was  written  to 
correct  the  mistake  into  which  many  well-meaning 
people  have  fallen  on  the  subject  of  Christmas  merri- 
ment ; and  to  suggest  the  spirit  in  which  this  sacred 
season  should  be  celebrated.  That  the  book  will  be 
favourably  received  by  the  large  class  of  readers  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  there  can  be  little  doubt ; and  to 
their  attention  we  accordingly  commend  it.  It  is  very 
tastefully  got  up. 

To  the  publisher  of  The  Angel’s  Song,  Mr.  Sampson 
Low,  we  are  also  indebted  for  a very  stirring  and  in- 
teresting book.  The  Whaleman’s  Adventures  in  the 
Southern  Ocean,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scoresby,  from 
the  notes  of  a pious  and  observant  American  cler- 
gyman, whilst  embarked,  on  account  of  his  health,  on 
a whaling  voyage  to  the  South  Seas  and  Pacific  Ocean. 
That  Dr.  Scoresby  should  think  the  matter  of  this 
work  so  far  novel  and  interesting,  as  well  as  “ calculated 
for  conveying  useful  moral  impressions,”  renders  it 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  another  word  in  its  recom- 
mendation. But  it  has  a higher  obj ect  than  mere 
amusement ; its  object  is  to  enforce  upon  those  “ who 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,”  the  duty  of  “ remembering 
the  Sabbath  Day  to  keep  it  holy.” 

Here  our  editorial  labours  have  been  interrupted  by 
a band  of  infant  critics  to  whose  unprejudiced  judg- 
ments we  had  entrusted  Veter  Little  and  the  Lucky  Six- 
pence, — each  begging  to  be  allowed  to  keep  the  book. 
Good  reader,  do  you  wish  for  better  criticism  ? Wor- 
thy author  of  this  Verse  Book  for  Children,  do  you  wish 
for  higher  praise  ? 

We  li.ive  received  the  f illowing  Catalogues  ; — John 
Petheram’s  (94.  High  Holborn)  Catalogue,  Part  CXI  X. 
No.  13.  for  1850  of  Old  and  New  Books;  Bernard 
Quaritch’s  ( 16.  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square)  Cata- 
logue No.  23.  of  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian 
Books;  John  Lyte’s  (498.  New  Oxford  Street)  Book 
Catalogue  for  1851. 


to  Covrc^janlfeiit^. 

Although  we  have  enlarged  our  present  Number  to 
twenty -four pages,  wears  compelled  to  request  the  indulgence 


[No.  61* 


of  our  correspondents  for  the  omission  of  maiiy  valuable 
communications. 

Notes  and  Queries  may  be  procured,  by  order,  of  all 
Booksellers  and  Newsvendors.  It  is  published  at  noon  on 
Friday,  so  that  our  country  Subscribers  ought  not  to  ex- 
perience any  difficulty  in  procuring  it  regularly.  Many 
of  the  country  booksellers,  §-c.,  are,  probably,  not  yet  aware 
of  this  arrangement,  which  will  enable  them  to  receive 
Notes  and  Queries  in  their  Saturday  parcels. 

Part  JCIV.  for  December,  price  li.,  is  now  ready  for 
delivery. 

The  Index  to  Volume  the  Second  will  be  ready 
early  in  January. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Notes  and  Queries,  care  of  Mb..  Bell,  No.  186.  Fleet 

Street. 

E.  A.  D.  has  our  best  thanks. 

Errata In  No.  60.  Vol.ii.,  p.  192.,  for  “ ©CUlt  SSfllfllltinUi” 

read  “ fant  SSaRntinUS.”  (The  reference  of  Heinecken  is 
Idee  d’une  collect.  d’Eslaynpes,  p.  275.)  For  ” Ind.  Far.  i.  543.,” 
read  “ Ind.  Par.  i.  343.”  For  suppressed  ” read  “ supposed  ; ” 
and  instead  of  “ De,”  belore  Vita,”  put  <C. 


Just  published,  in  a rich  and  novel  binding,  royal  8vo.,  price  25s. 

CHRISTMAS  WITH  THE  POETS  : a Col- 

lection  of  Songs,  Carols,  and  Descriptive  Verses,  relating 
to  the  Festival  of  Christmas  ; with  Introductory  Observations 
explanatory  of  Obsolete  Rites  and  Customs.  Illustrated  with 
upwards  of  Fifty  highly-finished  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs 
by  Bipkst  Foster,  and  pnnted  in  several  tints,  with  Gold  Borders, 
Initial  Letters,  and  other  Ornaments. 

David  Bogus,  Fleet  Street. 


The  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE.  — The 

First  Number  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  18.51  is 
embellished  by  a Portrait  of  the  late  Thom.»s  Amyot,  Esq., 
Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  accompanied  with  Me- 
moirs written  by  two  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  A second 
Plate  represents  a very  highly  ornamented  Ptoman  Sword  recently 
discovered  near  Mayence.  This  Number  also  contains  The 
Story  of  Nell  Gwyn,  Chapter  I.,  by  Peter  Cunningham,  Ksq., 
F.S.A.,  being  the  commencement  of  an  Original  Work,  which  will 
be  continued  periodically  in  the  Magazine.  Also,  among  other 
Articles,  The  Unpublished  Diary  of  John  First  Earl  of  Egmont, 
Part  HI. ; Farindon  and  Owen,  the  Divines  of  the  Cavalier  and 
Roundhead;  Notes  of  an  Antiquarian  Tour  on  the  Hliine,  by 
C.  Roach  Smith,  Esq.,  F S.A. ; Milton  and  the  Adamo  Caduto 
of  Salai  dra  ; the  Barons  of  London  an\t  the  Cinque  Ports  ; Effigy 
of  a Notary  (with  an  Engraving),  &c.  &c.  Reviews  of  Miss 
Strickland’s  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland;  Vols.  V.  and  VI. 
of  Southey’s  Life  ; &c.  &c.  With  Literary  and  Antiquarian  In. 
telligence  ; Historical  Chronicle;  and  Obituary,  including  Me- 
moirs of  the  Marchioness  Cornwallis,  Lord  Nngent,  Rt  Hon. 
Sir  W’.  H.  Fremantle,  Mr.  Raphael,  Mrs.  Bell  Martin,  &c.  6cc. 
Price  2s.  6rf. 

Nichols  and  Son,  25.  Parliament  Street. 


r|vHE  LONDON  HOMCEOPATHIC  HOS- 

Jl  PITAL,  32.  Golden  Square.  Founded  by  the  British 
Hom(Eopathic  Association. 

Patron  : H.H.H.  The  Duchess  of  Cambridge. 

Vice- Patron  : His  Grace  The  Di  ke  of  Beaufort,  K.G. 

President:  F.M.  The  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  K.G.  K.C.B. 

Chairman:  Culling  C.  Smith,  Esq. 

Treasurer:  John  Dean  Paul,  Esq.,  217.  Strand. 

This  Hospital  is  open  every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  at  2 o’clock,  for  the  reception  of  Out-Patients  without 
Letters  of  Recommendation.  In-Pattents  admitted  every  Tues- 
day at  3 o'clock  upon  the  Recommendation  of  a Governor  or 
Subscribers. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Hospital  Funds  will  be  thankfully  received 
by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Strahan  and  Co.,  Strand,  and  Messrs. 
Prescott  and  Co.,  Threadneedle  Street,  ai.d  by 

Ralph  Buchan,  Honorary  Secretary,  32.  Golden  Square. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED, 


CHOICE  EXAMPLES  OE  AllT-WORKMANSHIP, 


GOLD,  SILVEH,  STEEL,  BRONZE,  IVORY,  WOOD,  GLASS,  LEATHER, 

EARTHENWARE,  8cc. 

UPWARDS  OF  SIXTY  EXAMPIYIS  SELECTED  PROM  THE 

EXHIBITION  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIAEVAL  ART  AT  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS, 

DRAWN  AND  ENGRAVED  UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  PHILIP  DE  LA  MOTTE. 

Elegiantly  Bound  in  Clotb,  witb  Gilt  Bosses,  in  fac-slmile  of  an  Ancient  Venetian  Blndlngr. 


Imperial  Octavo,  bound  in  cloth  with  bosses  - -£1501  Large  Paper,  bound  in  cloth  with  bosses 

Ditto  coloured  and  gilt,  bound  in  morocco  4 4 0 | Ditto  coloured  and  gilt,  bound  in  morocco 


£3  3 0 
6 6 0 


A few  Vellum  Copies  will  be  printed  to  Order  only.  These  will  be  most  carefully  Illuminated  and  finished  by 
Mr.  De  la  Motte,  Bound  in  Velvet,  price  Twelve  Guineas. 


A CATALOGUE  OF  ENGLISH  ART- 

MANUFACTURES,  selected  for  their  Beauty  of  Design,  with 
about  150  Engravings  of  Articles  of  Use  and  Ornament,  for  tlie 
Breakfast  Table,  Dinner  Table,  Drawing-Room,  Library,  in 
Pottery,  Carved  Wood,  Glass,  and  Metal.  4to.  Price  Is.  in 
Wrapper,  or  Is.  4d.  per  Post. 


; THEIART-CIRCULAR.— A Monthly  Record 

of  Illustrated  Literature  and  Art  Manufactures.  With  Eight  or 
Ten  Illustrations.  Issued  on  the  Twenty-first  of  every  Month. 
Priceof  each  Number,  2d. ; or  Stamped  for  Post,  3d, 

(This  work  will  be  forwarded,  Post  free,  3s.  per  annum.) 


LONDON:  CUNDALL  AND  ADDEY,  21.  OLD  BOND  STREET. 


iVbffi  ready,  fcap.  8vo.,  price  Is.  6d., 

A THIRD  SERIES  OF 

PLAIN  SERMONS, 

ADDRESSED  TO  A COUNTRY  CONGREGATION. 

By  the  LATE  REV.  EDWARD  BLENCOWE,  CURATE  OF  TEVERSAL,  NOTTS, 

AND  FORMERLY  FELLOW  OF  ORIEL  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 


ALSO, 

A NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  FIRST  SERIES,  AND  A SECOND  EDITION  OF  THE 

SECOND  SERIES,  price  7s.  6d.  each. 

“ Their  style  is  simple  ; the  sentences  are  not  artfully  constructed ; and  there  is  an  utter  absence  of  all  attempt  at  rhetoric.  The 
language  is  plain  Saxon  language,  from  which  ‘the  men  on  the  wall’  can  easily  gather  what  it  most  concerns  them  to  know.”  — 
Theologian. 

Also,  2 vols.  12mo.,  sold  separately,  8s.  each, 

SERMONS.  By  the  REV.  ALFRED  GATTY,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Ecclesfield. 

” Sermons  of  a high  and  solid  character — earnest  and  affectionate.”  — Theologian. 

**  Plain  and  practical,  but  close  and  scholarly  discourses.”  — Spectator. 


LONDON:  GEORGE  BELL,  186.  FLEET  STREET. 
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After  the  Is^  of  January^  1851, 

THE 

LITERARY  GAZETTE 


Wllili  BE  E XCLUSIVELY  BE  VOTED  TO 

REVIEWS  OF  NEW  PUBI.IO  ATIONS 

AND  LITERARY  VARIETIES. 


Orders  and  Advertisements  will  be  received  by 

MESSRS.  REEVE  AND  BENHAM,  5.  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


MILLER’S  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS 

FOR  JANUARY,  1851,  will  be  ready  on  New  Year’s 
Day.  To  be  had  Gratis  on  application.  It  wili  also  appear  in 
the  Number  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  that  Month., 

BALLAD  ROMANCES,  by  R.  H.  Horne, 

Esq.,  Author  of  “ Orion,”  &c.  — Containing  the  Noble  Heart, 
a Bohemian  Legend  ; The  Monk  of  Swinslead  Abbey,  a Ballad 
('hronicle  of  the  Death  of  King  John  ; The  Three  Knights  of 
Camelott,  a Fairy  Tale  ; The  Ballad  of  Delora,  or  the  Passion  of 
Andrea  Como;  Red  Gelert,  a Welsh  Legend;  Ben  Capstan,  a 
Ballad  of  the  Night  Watch ; The  Elf  of  the  Woodlands,  a Child’s 
Story.  Fcap.  8vo.  elegantly  printed  and  bound  in  cloth,  2‘18  pages, 
only  25. 

“ Pure  fancy  of  the  most  abundant  and  picturesque  description. 
Mr.  Horne  shnuld  write  us  more  Fairy  Tales  ; we  know  non^  to 
equal  him  since  the  days  of  Drayton  and  Herrick.” — Examiner. 

” The  opening  poem  in  this  volume  is  a fine  one  ; it  is  entitled 
the  ‘ Noble  Heart,’  and  not  only  in  title,  but  in  treatment,  well 
imitates  the  style  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.”  — Athenaum. 

CRITICISMS  AND  ESSAYS  on  the  Writings 

of  Atherstone,  Blair,  Bowles,  Sir  E.  Brydges,  Carlyle,  Carrington, 
Coleridge,  Cowper,  Croly,  Gillfillan,  Graham,  Hazlitt,  Heber, 
Heraud,  Harvey,  Irving,  Keats,  Miller,  Pollock,  Tighe,  Words- 
worth, and  other  Modern  Writers,  by  the  Kev.  J.W.  Lester, 
B.A.  Royal  8vo.  100  pages  of  closely  printed  letterpress,  origin- 
ally published  at  55.,  reduced  to  15.  'id. 

” We  give  our  cordial  subscription  to  the  general  scope  and 
tenor  of  his  views,  which  are  in  the  main  promulgated  with  a 
perspicuity  and  eloquence  not  always  found  in  the  same  indivi- 
dual.”— Church  of  England  Quarterly  Review. 

“ Mr.  Lester’s  volume  is  one  of  superior  merit,  and  deserves  a 
high  rank  among  works  of  its  class.”  — TaWs  Edinburgh  Review. 
” He  is  the  pioneer  of  the  beautiful.”  — Manchester  Examiner . 
John  Miller,  43.  Chandos  Street,  Trafalgar  Square. 


Mr.  l.  a.  lewis,  auctioneer  of 

LITERARY  PROPERTY,  established  1825,  125.  Fleet 
Street,  London,  will  have  Sales  by  Auction  of  Libraries,  Small 
Parcels  of  Books,  Prints,  Pictures,  and  Miscellaneous  Effects, 
every  Friday  throughout  the  Year  1851.  Property  sent  in  on  the 
previous  Saturday  will  be  certain  to  be  sold  (if  required)  on  the 
following  Friday.  Dec.  1850. 


GUTCH’S  SCIENTIFIC  POCKET-BOOK. 

Now  ready,  price  35.  (\d.  roau  tuck. 

Literary  and  scientific  register 

AND  ALMANACK  for  1851,  with  an  ample  Collection  of 
Useful  Statistical  and  Miscellaneous  Tables,  Facts,  and  Formulae, 
in  Acoustics,  Aerial  Phenomena,' Agriculture,  Anatomy,  Archi- 
tecture, Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Gardening,  Geography,  Geo- 
logy, Hydraulics,  Mechanics,  Optics,  &c.  &c.,  with  a complete 
Index.  Dedicated,  by  special  Permission,  to  Prince  Albert.  By 
J.  W.  G.  Gutch,  M.k.G.S.L.,  F.L.S.,  Foreign  Service  Queen’s 
Messenger. 

“ As  perfect  a compendium  of  useful  knowledge  in  connexion 
with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  as  it  is  necessary  every 
body  should  have  acquaintance  with.  It  is,  in  short,  a little 
volume  which  will  save  the  trouble  of  hunting  through  many 
books  of  more  pretension,  and  supply,  ofF-hand,  what  without  it 
would  require  much  time  and  trouble.”  — 'I'imcs,  Dec.  19. 

D.  Bogue,  Fleet  Street,  and  all  Booksellers. 


RICHARDS’S  UNIVERSAL  DAILY  RE- 

MEMBRANCER  for  1851  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers,  comprising  a correct  Diary  of 
Memoranda,  Appointments,  &c.,  and  much  authentic  and  useful 
Information.  In  various  forms,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Attorneys, 
the  Clergy,  Merchants,  Tradesmen,  Travellers,  and  generally 
serviceable  to  all  Persons  of  Business. 

Richards,  100.  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  Charing  Cross. 


Family  and  historical  portraits. 

— G.  P.  Harding,  having  acquired  the  Art  of  faithfully 
making  Copies  in  Water  Colours  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Por- 
traits, and  having  in  his  possession  a large  collection  of  them, 
will  be  happy  to  treat  with  any  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  wish- 
ing to  add  10  their  series  of  Ancestral  Portraits.  Mr.  Harding 
having  visited  more  than  Three  hundred  of  the  principal  Man- 
sions in  the  country  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  what 
Pictures  are  contained  in  them,  is  enabled  to  point  out  where 
Portraits  are  to  be  obtained.  G.  P,  Harding  also  restores  An- 
cient Missals,  and  Miniatures,  having  had  much  experience  in 
that  Branch  of  Art. 

G.  P.  Harding,  69.  Hercules  Buildings,  near  the  Palace, 
Lambeth. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Professor  Potter’s  Treatise  on  Optics.  Part  II. 

[Now  ready. 

11. 

Hobson’s  First  Latin  Heading  Lessons,  ^s.  Gd. 
ni. 

Latham’s  English  Language.  Third  Edition.  Ifs. 

IV. 

Latham’s  English  Grammar.  Fifth  Edition.  4.s.  Gd. 

V. 

Griesbach’s  Greek  Testament.  Kew  Edition.  Gs  Gd. 

VI. 

Baron  Heichenbach  on  Hagnetism.  By  Dr.  Gregory, 

lis.  6c?.  [The  only  authorised  Edition. 

VII. 

The  Economy  of  Hailways.  By  Dr.  Lardner.  12s.  Gd. 

vin. 

Liebig.  Konn  and  Hoffmann’s  Progress  of  Chemistry 
and  the  ALLIED  SCIENCES  for  1847  and  1848.  2 vols. 
1?.  I2s. 

HXSTOR7,  BXOGRAPHV,  A»TTiqX71TIi:s, 


Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Homan  Antiquities.  Edited 

by  Dr.  Smith.  Medium  8vo.  500  Illustrations.  2?.  25. 

11. 

Dictionary  of  Greek  and . Roman  Biograuhy  and 
MYTHOLOGY.  Edited  by  Dr.  Smith.  560  Illustrations. 
3 vols.  8vo.  5/.  15s.  6c?. 

III. 

Dr.  Schmitz’s  History  of  Home.  Second  Edition. 

I2mo.  7s.  6c?. 

IV. 

Niebuhr’s  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Home.  By  Dr. 

Schmitz.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  3 vols.  8vo.  21s. 


Niebuhr's  History  of  Home.  3 vols.  8vo.  21  IGs,  Gd. 

VI. 

Guesses  at  Truth.  By  Two  Brothers.  2 vols. 

Fcap.  8vo.  13s. 

VM. 

Classical  Museum.  Complete  in  7 vols.  8vo. 

4?.  17s.  6c?.  cloth. 

VIll. 

Chronological  Tables  of  Greek  and  Homan  History. 

8vo.  5s, 

IX. 

Akerman’s  Numismatic  Manual.  8vo.  11.  Is. 

X. 

Hurwitz’s  Hebrew  Grammar.  Third  Edition.  8vo. 

13s. 

XI. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  of  Scientific  and  Literary 

Works,  and  of  School  Books,  published  by  Taylor,  Walton, 
and  Maberly,  may  be  had  on  application. 

BXARXRS  AK1>  JOVRN-AliS  FOR  TBS 
INTBW  YEAR, 


The  Private  Diary  for  General  Iise.  Arranged, 

printed,  and  ruled  for  an  Account  of  each  Day’s  Employment 
for  one  Year.  Post  8vo.  strongly  l\alf-bound,  4s.  6c?. 


The  Student’s  Journal,  formed  on  the  Plan  of  the 
“ Private  Diary.”  Post  8vo.  strongly  half- bound,  4s.  Cd. 
lit. 

The  Literary  Diary;  or,  Complete  Common  Place 
BOOK,  with  Locke’s  Index.  Post  4to.  ruled  throughout  and 
strongly  half-bound,  12s. 

IV. 

A Pocket  Common  Place  Book,  with  Locke’s  Indez. 

Post  8vo.  strongly  half-bound,  8s.  6d. 


London:  Taylor,  Walton,  and  IMaberly,  Upper  Gower  Street,  and  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  How. 


Now  Ready,  with  an  elegant  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  gilt 
edges,  price  Is. 

PETER  LITTLE  and  the  LUCKY  SIX- 

PENCK  ; THE  FROG'S  LECTURE  ; and  other  Stories. 
A Verse  Book  for  my  Children  and  their  Playmates. 

Ridgway,  IG9.  Piccadilly;  George  Bell,  186.  Fleet  Street. 

Price  Id.,  by  Post  2d.,  or  .5s.  per  Hundred  for  Distribution. 

WESTIMINSTER  AND  DR.  WISEMAN  ; 

or,  FACTS  v.  FICTION.  By  William  Page  Wood, 
Esq.,  M.  P.,  Q.  C.  Reprinted  from  The  Times^  with  an  Advertise- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  Westminster  Spiritual  Aid  Fond, 
and  more  especially  on  the  Duty  and  Justice  of  applying  the 
Revenues  of  the  suspended  Stalls  of  the  Abbey  for  the  adequate 
Endowment  of  the  District  Churches  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Second  Edition,  with  an  Appendix. 

London  : George  Bell,  186.  Fleet  Street ; Messrs. Rivington’s, 
St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  and  Waterloo  Place ; and  Thomas 
Hatchard,  187.  Piccadilly  ; and  by  Order  of  all  Booksellers. 


JOURNAL  FRANCAIS,  public  k Londres. 

— Le  COUURIER  de  I’E  U ROPE,  fonde  en  1840,  paraissant 
le  Samedi,  donne  dans  chaque  numero  les  nouvelles  de  la  semaine, 
les  meilleurs  articles  de  tons  les  journaux  de  Paris,  la  Semaine 
Dramatique  par  Th.  Gautier  ou  J.  Janin,  la  Revue  de  Paris  par 
Pierre  Durand,  et  reproduit  en  entier  les  romans,  nouvelles,  etc., 
en  vogue  par  les  premiers  ecrivains  de  France.  Prix  Gc?. 

London  : Joseph  Thomas,  1.  Finch  Lane. 

FAC-SIMILES. 

Ashbee  and  tuckett,  lithogra- 

PHERS,  &c.,  18.  Broad  Court.  Long  Acre,  beg  respect- 
fully to  draw  Attention  to  their  Establishment  for  the  Execution 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Fac. similes,  both  Plain  and  in  Colours, 
comprising  Autographs,  Charters,  Deeds,  Drawings,  Illumi- 
nations, Title  Pages,  Woodcuts,  Ac.,  which  they  produce  with 
the  utmost  fidelity  and  exactness,  also  without  the  slightest  in- 
jury to  the  Original.  Specimens  may  be  inspected  at  the  Offices, 
or  will  be  forwarded  on  Application. 

Every  Description  of  Plain  and  Ornamental  Lithography 
executed  with  the  greatest  attention  and  punctuality. 
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NEW  WORKS  IN  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUKES  OF  URBINO 

(1440  to  1630).  By  James  Dennistocn,  of  Dennistoun.  With 
numerous  Portraits,  Plates,  Facsimiles,  and  Woodcuts.  3 vols. 
square  crown  8vo.  2f.  8s. 

SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY.  From  “The 

Spectator.”  With  Notes,  &c.,  by  W.  H.  Wills;  and  Twelve 
fine  Woodcuts  from  drawings  by  F.  Tayler.  Crown  8vo.  15i\  ; 
morocco,  27s. 

III. 

Mrs.  JAMESON’S  SACRED  and  LEGEN- 
DARY ART;  or,  LEGENDS  of  the  SAINTS  and  MARTYRS. 
New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume  ; with  Etchings  by  the 
Author,  and  Woodcuts.  Square  crown  8vo.  28s. 

IV. 

Mrs.  JAMESON’S  LEGENDS  OF  THE 

SAINTS  AND  MARTYRS,  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts 
With  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  Woodcuts.  Square  crown 
8vo.  285. 

V. 

THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CATACOMBS : a 

Description  of  the  Primitive  Church  of  Rome.  By  Charles 
Maitland.  New  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.  8vo.  I4s. 

VI. 

Mr.  MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 

LAND,  from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  New  Edition.  Vols.  I. 
and  U.  8vo.  325. 

VII. 

JOHN  COAD’S  MEMORANDUM  of  the 

SUFFERINGS  of  the  REBELS  sentenced  to  Transportation 
by  Judge  Jeffreys.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  45. 

VIII. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGLISH  AN- 

TIQUITIES.  Intended  as  a Companion  to  the  History  of 
England.  By  James  Eccleston.  With  many  Wood  Engravings. 
8vo.  12s. 

IX. 

Mr.  A.  RICH’S  ILLUSTRATED  COMPA- 
NION to  the  LATIN  DICTIONARY  and  GREEK  LEXI- 
CON. With  about  2,000  Woodcuts,  from  the  Antique. 
Post  8vo.  21s. 

X. 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  OF  KNOW- 

LEDGE  and  LIBRARY  of  REFERENCE  ; a Compendium 
of  Universal  Knowledge.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  lOs. ; 
bound,  12s. 


XI. 

MAUNDER’S  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREA- 

SURY ; a New  Dictionary  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Biography: 
comprising  about  12,000  Memoirs.  New  Edition,  with  Supple- 
ment. Fcp.  8vo.  10s.;  bound,  12s. 

XII. 

MAUNDER’S  SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITE- 

RARY  TREASURY ; a copious  portable  Encyclopsedia  of 
Science  and  the  Belles  Lettres.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo,  lOs.  • 
bound,  12s. 

XIII. 

MAUNDER’S  HISTORICAL  TREASURY: 

comprising  an  Outline  of  General  History,  and  a separate  His- 
tory of  every  Nation.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  lOs. ; bound,  12s. 

XIV. 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  OF  NATURAL 

HISTORY  ; or,  a Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated  Nature. 
New  Edition  ; with  900  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo,  10s. ; bound,  12s. 

XV. 

SOUTHEY’S  COMMON -PLACE  BOOK. 

First  Series — CHOICE  PASSAGES,  &c.  Second  Edition, 
with  Medallion  Portrait.  Square  crown  8vo.  18s. 

XVI. 

SOUTHEY’S  COMMON -PLACE  BOOK. 

Second  Series— SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Warter,  B.D.,  the  Author’s  Son.in-Law.  Square 
crown  8vo.  18s. 

XVTI. 

SOUTHEY’S  COMMON -PLACE  BOOK. 

Third  Series  — ANALYTICAL  READINGS.  Edited  by  Mr. 
Southey’s  Soa-in-Law,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Warter,  B,D.  Square 
crown  8to.  21s. 

XVIII. 

SOUTHEY’S  COMMON-PLACE  BOOK. 

Fourth  AND  Concluding  Series— ORIGINAL  MEMORANDA, 
&c.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Warter,  B.D.,  Mr.  Southey’s 
Son-in-Law.  Square  crown  8vo.  [Nearly  Ready. 

XIX. 

SOUTHEY’S  THE  DOCTOR,  &c.  Complete 

in  One  Volume,  with  Portrait,  Bust,  Vignette,  and  coloured 
Plate.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Warter,  B.D.,  the  Author’s 
Son-in-Law.  Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

XX. 

SOUTHEY’S  LIFE  and  CORRESPON- 
DENCE. Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Southev,  M.  A.  ; 
with  Portraits  and  Landscape  Illustrations.  6 vols.  post  8vo.  63s. 
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454. 

Abl)4  Strickland,  237. 

Abbey  of  St.  WandriUe,  Normandy,  190. 
Abbot,  Uichard,  of  Strata  Florida,  493- 
Aberdeen,  hoo.ls  worn  by  doctors  of  divinity 
of,  407. 

AboriginaV  chambers  near  Tilbury,  62. 
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Adamson  s Reign  of  Edward  II.,  297. 
Admiration  I a note  of,  86. 

Adur,  origin  of,  71.  108. 
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A.  (E.  H.)  on  baptismal  superstition,  197- 

on  curfew,  at  Morpeth,  312. 

on  Duresme  and  Dunelm,  206. 

jEneas  Silvias.  4i3. 

Aerostation,  works  on,  199.  251.  269.  285. 
317.380.469. 

Aerostation,  squib  on  Lunardi.  4S9. 

“ A Frog  he  would,’  &c.  45.  188. 

A.  (F.  K.)  on  Dr.  Maginn,  109. 
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— on  “ Epistol<e  Obscurorum  Virorum,” 
122. 

on  Parse,  522. 

on  Hockey,  233. 

on  the  Turkish  Spy,  12. 

“ After”  (the  word)  in  the  Rubric,  424. 
498. 

Agaperaone,  the,  17.  49. 

Agincourt,  Sir  Hilary  charged  at,  158.  100. 
Ague,  cure  for,  130. 

spiders,  a cure  for,  259. 

A.  (J.  D. ) on  meaning  of  Wraxeti,  366. 

A.  (J.  T.)  on  Captain  John  Stevens,  359. 

— on  Hogarth’s  illustrations  of  Hudibras, 
355. 

on  O.xford  edition  of  Clarendon,  357. 

A.  (J.)  on  “ The  bigger  the  ring  the  nearer 
the  wet,”  434. 

Alarm,  derivation  of,  151.  183.  220.  232. 
Alban’s,  St.,  law  courts  at, 349. 

Albanian  literature,  323. 

Albemarle  (Duke  and  Earl  of).  412.  466. 
Ale  draper,  meaning  of,  310.  360.  414. 
Alfred’s  Orosius,  177. 

Allen's  (Cardinal)  admonition.  463.  497. 

“ All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,”  on  the- 
pointing  of  a passage  in,  434. 

AlUto  brake,  127. 

Allusion  in  Friar  Brackley’s  sermon,  28. 
Alms  dish,  inscription  on  an,  516. 

Alpha  on  Gravesend  bo.nts,  209. 

on  Sir  George  Downing,  464. 

Altar,  lights  on  the,  495. 

Alumni  of  Oxford,  Cam’orklge,  and  Win- 
chester, 103. 

America  known  to  the  ancients,  109.  277. 

and  Tartary,  405. 

American  arms,  viz.,  stars  and  stripes,  their 
origin,  135. 

Lady,  Memoirs  of  an,  28. 

Amicus  on  John  Jokyn.  or  Joachim,  the 
French  ambassador,  229. 

Ancients,  various  modes  of  interment 
among,  189. 


Anderson  (W.)  on  the  meaning  of  Hanger,  I 
266. 

, on  hatchment  and  atchieveraent,  266. 

Andrews  (Alexander)  on  strange  remedies, 
435. 

Andrcwes’(Bishop)works,  annotated  copies 
of,  163. 

— , quotations  in  his  Tortura  Torti,  245. 
284.  313. 

Anecdote  of  a peal  of  bells,  348. 

Angels’  visits,  286. 

AngUcus  Poeta,  232. 

“ Aninia  Magis,”  &c.,  its  authorship,  430. 
Anstruther  (llo’oert,  Lieut.  Col.),  on  de- 
fender of  the  faith,  4l2. 

**  Aniiquitas  sascuU  juventus  mundi,”  21S. 
350.  395.  466. 

Antiqu  ty  of  smoking,  520. 

Apocalypsin,  Comment,  in,  61. 

Apocrypha,  on  it>  omission  in  the  majority 
of  our  Bibles,  377. 

Apricot,  peach,  and  nectarine,  etymologv 
of,  420. 

Apulcius’  Golden  Ass,  translation  of,  464. 
Arabic  numerals,  27.  61,  3,^9.  413,  424. 
470. 

“ Arabs  in  Spain,”  Conde's,  279. 

Aram  (Eugene),  360. 

Arctic  expedition,  lines  written  during,  67. 
Arcticus,  lines  written  during  Arctic  ex- 
pedition, 67. 

Ardern  on  La  Caconacquerie,  267. 

Armenian  language,  1-36.  189.  206. 

Armiger,  on  Collar  of  3S.,  195.  362. 
Arminian,  nunnery  so  called,  and  Nicholas 
Ferrar,  444,  445; 

Armorials,  247. 

Armorial  bearings,  424.  493. 

, in  Exeter  cathedral,  479. 

Arms  of  Godin,  IS. 

A.  (R  ) on  Charles  Martel,  11. 

Artephius,  the  Chemical  philosopher,  247. 
Arun  on  bands,  76- 

r on  bishops  and  their  precedence,  254. 

on“  Bloody  Hands,”  at  Stoke  d’Aber- 

non,  Surrey,  *507. 

on  catacombs  and  bone-houses,  45. 

— — on  Caxton’s  printing  oltice,  122.  187. 

on  churchyards  and  epitaphs,  93. 

on  clerical  co-'^tume,  189. 

on  hiring  of  servants,  1.57. 

— on  noith  sides  of  churchyards  un- 
consecraled,  1K9. 

on  omnibu>e>,  215. 

on  parish  registers’  tax,  10. 

— on  passages  from  Shakspeare,  236. 

on  Scarf,  174 

on  strangers  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

125. 

Asher  (Mr.)  on  English  comedians  in 
Germany,  185. 

Ashes  to  ashes,  62. 

Asinoruni  sepultura,  8.  41. 

“ As  l.rzyas  Lucllum’s  Dog,”  42. 

A.  (S.)  on  Cold  Harbour,.^!. 

Assheton’s  (Nicholas)  journal, -379. 
Athelstane’s  form  of  donation,  120. 

Aubrey  family,  72. 

Augustine  on  epigram  on  a statue  of  a 
French  king,  89. 


Aurorte,'  Farquharson’s  observationo  on, 
441. 

Authors  and  books.  No.  7.,  6. 

Automachia,  or  the  self-conflict  of  a Chris- 
tian, 392. 

Avidius  varus,  391. 

“Away,  let  nought  to  love  displeasing,” 
519. 

A.  (W.)  on  the  RoUiad,-439. 

A.  (X.  Y.),  queries  respecting  Battle  of 
Death,  engravings  after  Claude  and  Jean 
Ilocque,  72. 

— Folk  lure,  101. 

on  Michael  Scott,  the  wizard,  120. 

on  stone  chalice.s,  120. 

Aynsworth  (Michael),  33. 


B. 

B.  on  Book  of  Homilies,  89. 

on  collar  of  SS.,  89. 

on  derivation  of  “ Yote”  or  Y'eot,” 

89. 

on.  John  Dutton,- of  Dutton,  21. 

— — on  meaning  of  harefinder,  216. 

on  smoke  money,  120. 

Bacon  Family,  origin  of  the  name,  247. 
347.  470., 

, to  sayc  one’s,  424. 

Bacon’s  Advancement  of  Learn’ng,  455. 

(Lord),  palaces  and  gan’enj,  72. 

Badger’s  leg.',  12. 

B (A.  D.)  on  laying  a ghost,  404. 

B.  (A.,E.)  on  derivation  of  news,  137. 

on  ” Antiquitas  smeuli  juventus 

inundi,”  395. 

on  Latin  epigram,  “ Laus  tua,  non 

tua  frau-,”  78. 

on  the  meaning  of  version,- 522. 

on  the  disputed  passage  from  the 

Tempest,  333. 

— — on  news  and  noise,  24. 

Bailie  N-col  J irvie,  421.  461. 

Baker’s  dozen,  298 

Baker’s  MSS.,  extracts  from,  195. 

Baker  (-Sir  Richard),  legend  of,  67.  244. 
Baldoc(De)on  Sir  Christopher  Sibthorp, 
183. 

Ballad, Henry  and  the  Nut-brown  Maid,” 
104. 

Ballad.',  Yorkshire,  4“8. 

Baliiolensis  on  P.  Mathieu’s  Life  of  Sejanus, 
215. 

on  rib,  why  the  first  woman  formed- 

from,  213. 

Bamboozle,  256. 

Bands.  2L  76.  126. 

Baptismal  superstition,  197. 

Baptized  Turk,  461. 

Barliarian,  etymology  of,  78. 

Barclay’s  Argenis,40.  238. 

Bardolph  and  Pisto',  152. 

Barker’s  (Christopher)  device,  425. 

Barker  (R.),  jun.,  on  riots  of  lyondon,  334. 
Baro  on  bishops  and  their  precedence,  302, 
Bar  of  Michael  Angelo,  166. 

Barum  and  Sarum,  21.  185. 

Basham  (J.  M.i  on  the  plant  Ilasmony,  88; 
Bastille,  MS.  records  of,  339. 
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Bathurst  (C.  W.)  on  Pope’s  Villa,  479- 
Batlle  of  Death,  72. 

Bawn,”  meaning  of,  27.  60.  90. 

Baxter’s  (Richard)  descendants,  89.  206. 
Bay  leaves  at  funerals,  196. 

Bayley  (W.)  on  Griffiili  of  Penrhyn,  56, 

B.  (B.  H.)  on  preaching  in  nave  only. 
Prayers  an4  preacliing  distinct  services, 
95, 

on  separation  of  the  sexes  in  time  of 

divine  service,  94. 

B.(C.),  allusion  in  Friar  Brackley’s  sermon, 
28. 

on  antiquity  of  smoking,  521. 

— - on  a passage  in  Gibbon,  30. 
on  a i>oein  by  Sir  E Dyer,  29. 

■  on  ashes  to  ashes,  6i. 

on  bands,  76. 

on  construe  and  translate,  77. 

on  the  derivation  of  news  and  noise, 

23. 

— on  Dryden’s  “Absalom  and  Achito- 
phel,”  468. 

— — on  Dnlcarnon,  108. 

on  fizgigs,  120. 

— on  Fools  rush  in, 28. 

— on  gaol  chaplains,  62. 

on  Gray’s  ode,  31 . 

on  hoppesteris,  31. 

on  Julin  the  drowned  cUy,‘413. 

on  Latin  line,  21. 

, Memoirs  of  an  American- Lady,  28. 

on  origin  of  Aduc,  1U8. 

on  Pope  and  Bishop  Burgess,  346. 

on  Person’s  Imposition,  71. 

on  Rome,  ancient  and  modern,  62. 

■ o.i  sliipster,  30 

on  wormwood,  346. 

B.  (C.  K.l  on  Parson,  tlie  Staffordshire 

giant,  136. 

B.  (C.  W.)  on  “ Modum  Promlssionis,” 
219.468. 

Bdn.  (J.)  on  puzzling  epitaph,  311. 

Bealby  (H.M..)  on  Richdrd  Baxter’s  de- 
scendants, 206. 

Beard  (John  R.)  on  Socinian  boast,  483. 
Beaton  (Cardinal),  portrait  of,  434.  497. 
Beatrix  (Lady  Talbot),  478. 

Beckford  (AMerman),  262. 

Becket  (Andrew),  his  works,  266.  316. 
Becket’s  motlier,.  106.  270.  3ri4.  469. 

B.  (E.  D.)  on  armorials,  247. 

on  “ She.ne’er  with  treacherous  kiss,” 

254. 

Be  (J.)  on  standing  during,  the  reading  of 
the  Gospel,  319. 

on  the  curfew,  189. 

on  Westminster  Abbey,  167. 

Bees,  163. 

Bega  (C.,),  p.aint’mg  by,  494. 

Bell  (Judas),  Judas  Candle,  452. 

Bell,  one,  163.  205. 

Bells  in  churches,. 326. 

Bell  (William),  Ph.  D , on  Adam  of  Bre- 
men’s Julin, -282.  443. 

on  Alfred’s  Orosius,  177. 

on  Darvon  Uatherall,  199. 

on  gospel  of  Distaffs,  231. 

— on  John,  o Groal'.s  house,  442. 

on  Josias  Ibach  Stada,  27. 

on  an  old  guy,  163. 

Beloe.  child's  book  bv,  495. 

Bemertou  church  and  George  Herbert, 
460. 

Benedicite,  463. 

Berafrynde  and  Passilodion,  515. 

B.  (E.  R.  C.),  query  on  author  of  French 
verses,  71. 

Berkeley  (Bishop),  adventures  of  Gau- 
dentio  di  Lucca,  247. 

successful  experiments,  217. 

Bernardus  Patricius,  266. 

Beruchino  on  Harvey  and  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  287. 

on  “ Never  did  cardinal  bring  good  to 

England,”  450. 

Bess  of  Hardwick,  283. 

Bever’s  (Dr.  Thomas)  Legal  Polity  of 
Great  Britain,  254. 


B.  (F.  T.  J.)  oil  Inscription  from  Roma 
Subterranea,  263. 

on  Translations  of  Owen’s  Epigram, 
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B.  (F.  H.)  on  national  debt,  403. 

B.  G.  H.  on  Pistol  and  Bardolph,  152. 

B.  (G.  L.)  on  a whistling  wife,  229. 

on  custom  of  selling  wives,  217. 

B.  (G.  M ) on  Mrs.  Partington,  411. 

B.  (H.  A.)  on  death  of  Richard  1 1.,  321. 

on  derivation  of  orchard,  398. 

Bible  and  key,  5. 

Bibliographical  queries,  323.  374,  421.  440. 
492. 

“ Bigger  the  ring  the  nearer  the  wet,”  434. 
Bilderdijk,  the  poet,  SIX.  349. 

, wile  of,  378. 

Billingsgate,  135. 

Binglmin  (C.  W.)  on  Christopher  Baijcer's 
device,  425. 

on  Wat  the  Hare,  -349. 

Births,  marriages,  &c.,  taxes  on,  61. 

Birth,  ten  cliildren  at  a,  459. 

Bishops  and  their  precedence,  9.  76.91.254. 
301. 

B.  (J.  C.)  on  Judas  Bell,  Judas  Candle,  4.52. 

on  Scotch  prisoners  at  Worcester, 

350. 

B.  (J.  M ) on  “ Antiquitas  saculi  juventus 
mundi,”  218. 

on  charming  of  warts,  181. 

on  Concolinel,  378. 

on  Countess  of  Desmond,  186. 

— — on  a deck  of  cards,  405. 

on  Her  brow  was  fair,”  407.  430. 

on  Langue  Pamlras,  376. 

on  Miching  Malieclio,  3,58. 

on  Mooney’s  Goose,  153. 

on  Osmund  the  Waterman,  199. 

■ on  Querela  Cantabrigiousis,  the  au- 

thorship of,  163.  2U5. 

on  snake  charming,  oil. 

on  St.  Uncumber,  .382. 

on  tobacco  in  the  East.  1.54. 

on  Touchstone’s  dial.  405. 

on  “ Harum  ” and  “Sarum,”  186. 

B.  (J.)  on  Discursus  IModcstus.  111. 

on  Elizabeth  and  Isabel,  254; 

on  oiric-sceat  or  church-scot,  136. 

— — on  Poeta  Anglicus,  167. 

on  smoke  money.  345. 

on  the  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill,  3-50. 

Treatise  oii  Equivocation,  136.  16S. 

B.  (J.  S.)  books  wanted  for  reference,  310. 
Black  broth  coffee,  69. 

Black  doll  at  old  store  shops,  510. 
Blackguard.  1.34.  17').  268.  285.  480. 
Blackhal  (Father),  421. 

Brackley  on  story  of  three  men  and  their 
bag  of  money.  l32. 

Black  lioo  1 of  Scotland,  308.  409. 

Blackwall  Docks,  451. 

Blew-beer,  246. 

Bloody  Baker  (Sir  Richard,  so  surnamed), 
legend  of,  67. 

“Bloody  hands”  at  Stoke  d’Abernon, 
Surrey,  507. 

Bliss  (Jaynes)  on  annotated  copies  of  Bishop 
An  rewes'  works,  166. 

on  Cardinal  Allen’s  Admonition,  463. 

on  Discursus  Modestus,  158. 

on  quotations  in  Bishop  Andrewes’ 

Tortura  Torti,  245. 

Blue  Boar  Inn,  Holborn,  30. 

B.  (N.  A.)  on  Ben  Jonson  or  Ben  Johnson, 
167. 

charm  fur  warts,  150. 

B.  (N.)  on  couplet  in  De  Foe,  310. 

on  Family  of  Love.  89. 

— — on  India  rubber,  165. 

on  juice  cups,  89. 

on  *•  Hapido  conlrariiis  Orbi,”  120. 

— on  vineyards,  446. 

Boethius’s  Consolations  of  Philosophy,  56. 
169. 

Bohemian  per.ecution,  358. 

Bolm’s  edition  of  Miiton’s  works,  24. 
Boiling  to  to  death.  519. 

Bolton’s  ace,  413.  497. 


Bone-houses  and  catacombs,  4.5.1 
Bonny  Dundee,  Graham  of  Claverhouse, 

134. 

Books,  an  ancient  catalogue  of,  199. 

— licensing  of,  359-  425. 

, mildew  in,  103.  236. 

Books  of  reference,  suggestions  for  cheap, 

213. 

Books  wanted  for  reference,  310. 

Book'binding,  308. 

Booksellers’  catalogues,  421. 

Boozy  gra^s,  derivation  of,  133. 

Borri’s  Chiave  del  Gabinetto,  134. 

Borrowed  thoughts,  30. 

, more,  82.  92.  lOl, 

Boswell,  by  Croker,  373. 

Bowring’s  (Dr.)  translations,  219. 

Boy  or  Giil?  20. 

Boys,  a note  for  little,  513. 

Boyes  (J.  F.)  on  badger’s  legs,  12. 

on  the  grand  style,  31. 

B.  (P.)  on  discourses  of  national  excel- 
lences of  England,  34-5. 

— on  “ 'J'ravailcs  of  two  English  Pil- 
grimes,”  245. 

Brackley's  (Friar)  allusion  in  his  sermon, 

28. 

Bradshaw  family,  356. 

Branbridges  on  incumbents  of  clmr*.h  liv- 
ings in  Kent,  278. 

Brandeson  (Max;  on  Scandinavian  priest- 
hood, 311. 

Brandon  the  juggler,  424.  j 

Brasichellen  ami  Serpili us  — Expurgatory 
index,  37.  111. 

Brass  statues  of  Hubert  Le  Sceur,  54. 
Braybrooke  (Lord)  on  authors  of  the  Rol- 
liad,  114. 

on  Earl  of  Oxford's  patent,  235. 

on  pension,  268. 

on  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Sir  Henry 

Nevill,  3U7. 

on  title  of  Albemarle,  466. 

on  the  Three  Dukes,  171. 

on  the  Earl  of  Norwich  and  his  son 

■George,  Lord  Goring,  86. 

— — on  wormwood  wine.  286.  | 

Breaking  Judas’  bones.  512,  ' 

Breton’s  (Nioh.)  Fantasliques,  375.  411.  ' 

476. 

Brigham’s  (Nicholas)  works,  136. 

Britton  (J  ) on  Carter’s  drawings  of  York 
C-:tl)edral-mcdal  of  Stukeley,  40. 

B.  (R.)  on  One  Bell.  205. 

Broom,  hanging  out  the,  22.  ' 

on  Sir  Wiriiam  Skipwyth,  20.  ' 

Brozier,  44. 

Bruce  (W.  Downing)  on  the  Walrond  i 
family,  134.  284. 

Bruinmel’s  (Beau)  ancestry,  264. 

BruUfer  (Stephanas),  41.  [ 

B.  (R.  W.)  on  clerical  costume,  2*2.  | 

Bl.  (J.)  on  imprest  and  debenture,  106.  ; 

B.  (T.  M.)  on  the  plant  H»mnny,  173. 

Was  Quarles  pensioned  ? .)71.  | 

Bt.  (J  ) on  Soinagia.  187.  | 

Buc  (Sir  George),  38.  73.  I 

Buchanan,  epigrams  from,  152.  372.  ( 

Buckden,  49-4. 

Bull,  a blunder,  its  origin,  24.3.  • 

, epigram  on  the  late,  461. 

Bunyan,  Did  he  know  Hobbes  ? 518, 

, portrait  of,  476. 

Burial  -service,  22. 

Burial  towards  (he  west,  452. 

Buriensis,  on  collar  of  SS.,  475. 

on  meaning  of  saiienap,  479. 

on  Mock  Beggar’s  Hall,  473. 

— on  Roman  roads,  21. 

Burke,  passage  from,  359.  379. 

Burning  dead  bodies,  78. 

Burning,  death  by,  441. 

Burning  to  death,  or  burning  of  the  hill,  I 
441.498. 

Burning,  punishment  of  death  by,  50.  498.  > 

Burnet  as  a historian,  .372. 

Burton’s  Parliamentary  Diary,  393. 

•Butcher's  blue  dress,  266.  485.  , 

Butler  (Bishop),  passage  in,  464.) 
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B.  (W.  H.)  on  Richard  Baxter’s  descend- 

Carpenter’s  Maggot,  104.  173. 

C.  (11.  B ),  on  Rowley  Powlcy,  251. 
on  Ulrich  von  Hutlcn,55. 

ants,  89. 

Carpets,  when  introduced  ? 134. 

on  umbrell.is,  126. 

* on  Gloucestershire  Gospel  Tree,  56. 

Caiter’s  drawings  of  York  Cathedral,  40. 

Che.'hire  cat,  377.  412. 

B.  (U.  J.)  on  contession,  '■2V1. 

Carucate  of  land,  9.  75. 

Cheihamensis  cn  “Heigh  ho  I says  Row-  ! 

B.  tW.  W.)  on  Harvey’s  claim  to  thedis- 

Castlecomer  (Viscount),  376.  429., 

ley,”  *17. 

covery  ot  the  circulation  ot  the  blood, 

C'at  and  bagpipes,  26t>.  397. 

on  Sir  R.  Haigh’s  Letter-hook,  28, 

265. 

Cats  of  Kilkenny,  71. 

C.  (H,  H.)  on  Long  Loiikin  251. 

Byron’s  birthplace,  410. 

Catacombs  and  bone*houses,  45. 

Chimney  money,  TJO.  174.  269.  344.  379. 

By  the  bye,  4-4. 

Catalogue  of  books,  ancient,  199. 

Cato  on  pretended  reprint  of  ancient 
poetry,  5oO. 

Catti  (Twin  SimD,  his  pardon,  12. 

C.  H.  K.  S.  on  Leicester  and  reputed  poi- 

c. 

soners  of  his  time,  303. 

on  capture  of  Henry  VI.,  316. 

“ Choise  of  Change,”  Samuel  Rowland’s 

1 

C.  on  alarum,  22'^. 

Cauking,  meaning  of,  319. 

Cave’s  Kistoria  Literal ia,  2.30.  255.  279. 

claim  to  the  authorship  of,  419.  ' 

Chris-tabel,  47. 

on  ‘‘A  Frog  he  would  a wooing  go,’* 

Cavell,  meaning  of,  46.  317. 

Christian  captives.  102. 

110. 

Caxton’s  printing  oltice,  99.  122.  142.  2-3. 

Christianity,  early  influence  of,  267. 

on  borrowed  thoughts,  CO. 

349. 

Chri&iie  (W.  D.)  on  the  author  of  the 

— — on  Cacouac,  Cacouacqueric,  C45. 

Caylev  (G.  J.)  on  “ Gradeley,”  361. 

“ Characteristics,”  97. 

on  collar  of  SS  , dJO. 

C.  (B.  H.),  charade,  1.58. 

Christmas  carol,  513. 

on  C*ountess  of  Desmond,  219. 

C.  (H.  N.l  on  Noll  me  largero,  379. 

Christophilus  (Lord  Richard),  ICO.  204. 

on  Dies  Irse,  142. 

C.  (D.)  on  C.ilendar  of  Sundays  in  Greek 

Chrysostom  (A),  to  smoolhe  the  band  in, 

on  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Warton,26. 

and  Romish  Churches,  4M. 

188. 

on  Earl  of  O.xford’s  patent,  255. 

on  Eustache  Deschamps,  403. 

Church  History  Society,  plan  suggested  by 

— on  •*  Hell  paved  with  good  Intentions,” 

C.  (E.),  divination  by  Bible  and  key,  19. 

Dr.  Maitland,  371.  461.  480. 

140. 

— — on  unicorn  in  the  royal  arms,  1.36. 

Church-rates,  1^2.  I 

on  Holland  land,  345. 

Cephas  on  burning  dead  bodies,  78. 

Church-scot,  or  Ciric-sccat,  136.  ‘ 

on  “ Incidis  in  Scyllam,”  &c.,  141. 

on  Pope  Ganganelli,  464. 

Churchyariis  — Epitaphs,  56.  93.  ! 

! on  Lady  Slingsbv,  95. 

C.  (G,  F.)  on  curlew  at  Bromyard,  Here- 

Churchyards,  north  sides  of,  55.  92.  126.  ] 

1 1 on  Lord  John  Townshend’s  poetical 

f«>rdshire,  .312. 

189.  253.  346. 

works,  45. 

CH.,.  Blue  Boar  Inn,  Holborn,30. 

C.  (J.  B.)  on  assassination  of  Mountfoit,  ‘ 

! on  Martinet,  220. 

on  Book  of  Homilies,  346, 

in  Norfolk  .Street,  Strand,  516. 

on  members  for  Durham,  45. 

on  church  rates,  182. 

on  Laud  Holland,  267. 

on  Mrs.  Teuipest,  407. 

on  college  salting,  150. 

on  Joacliim,  the  French  ambassador, 

on  notaries  public.  414. 

on  derivation  of  alarm,.  JS3. 

271.  1 

on  curfew  in  Oxfordshire,  312. 

on  derivation  of  news,  noise,  and  par- 

Cinderella,  or  the  glass  slipper,  214.  297.  1 

on  Porson’s  Imposition,  106. 

liament,  1.58. 

Cinis  on  the  Burial  Service,  ‘22.  1 

on  Ouarles*  pension,  219. 

on  Dr.  Dee,  151. 

Circulation  of  the  blood,  287-  475.  1 

1 on  bhakspeare’s  willy27. 

on  Sheridan’s  last  residence,  3L 

on  “ Epistolaj  Obscurorum  Viro- 

Ciric-sccat,  or  Church-scot,  136.  ' 

rum,”  122. 

City  offices,  216  287.  [ 

} on  Sir  Gammer  Vans,  89.  396. 

on  “ Feast  ” and  “ Fast,”  11. 

Citizen  (A),  on  city  offices,  216.  | 

’ on  Sir  Thomas  Mooi  e,  297. 

—-on  George  Goring,  Earl  of  Norwich, 

C.  (J.  Y.)  on  legend  of  a saint,  267.  ' 

Cy.  (J.)  on  Bolton’s  ace,  41.S.  i 

> on  Sir  VN  ilHam  Grant,  413. 

ami  his  son  George  Lord  Goring,  t>5. 

1 on  swords  worn  in  public,  218. 

, an  infant  prodigy  in  16.39,  lUi. 

C.  ( J.  H.)  on  egg-cups  used  by  the  Romans, 

1 on  the  derivation  ot  rrianon,  47. 

on  Jews  under  the  Commonwealth, 

326. 

i — — - on  the  meaning  of  Steyne,  108. 

! 1 on  the  origin  of  Adur,  108. 

924. 

on  Lachrymatories,  326. 

on  Lilhurn  or  Prvnne,  118. 

C.  (J.  R.)  on  arms  of  Godin,  13. 

j 1 — on  'I'hree  Dukes,  46. 

on  Lord  Richaril  Christophilus,  120. 

C.  (J.  S.)  on  “ London  Bridge  is  broken 

j i on  cobacconists,  414. 

on  presence  of  strangers  in  the  House 

down,”  338. 

1 on  water-marks  in  writing  paper,  311. 

of  Commons,  17.  124. 

Clarendon,  Oxford  edition  of,  3.57. 

1 when  does  Easter  end  ? 43. 

on  spelling  of  “ sanatory  ” and  ‘con- 
nection,” 131 . 

Clarke  (J.)  on  Hopkins,  the  witch-findcr. 

C.  (A  ) on  Cold  Harbour,  ;>41. 

413. 

on  derivation  of  Boozy  Grass,  133. 

on  The  Three  Dukes,.106. 

“ Clarum  et  venerabile  noracn,”  its  au- 

on  Eikon  Basihke,  134. 

Turkish  Spy,  151. 

thorship,  463. 

on  hats  worn  hv  females,  13r3. 

on  unpublished  epigrams  in  the  British 

Claude,  engravings  after,  72. 

— on  Mayor  of  Misrule  and  Masters  of 

iMuseum,  6. 

Clea\er  (Dr.),  Bishop  of  Cork,  297.  4.)0. 

j the  Pastimes,  132. 

on  Vincent  Gookin,  127. 

Clergy  sold  for  slaves,  41.  253. 

; on  wood  carving  on  Snow  Hill,  134. 

C.  (H.5  on  Leicester  and  the  reputed  poi- 

Clerical  costume,  22.  189. 

j Cabalistic  author,  424.  46S. 

soners  ot  his  time,  9. 

Clericus  on  Carpatio,  284. 

] Cacouac,  Cacnuacquerie,  267.  345. 

on  ransom  of  an  Englisli  nobleman,  9. 

— — on  Martin,  Cockerell,  and  Moiikins 

1 Cadency,  marks  of,  248.  303* 
1 Cailly  (Chevalier  de),  140. 

..  — on  sirloin,  268. 

families,  392. 

Chalices,  stone,  120. 

Ruiticus  on  meaning  of  Harissers, 

j Calais,  on  members  lor,  9.  102. 

Chalmers  (Cardinal),  493. 

376. 

Calendar  of  Sundays  in  Greek  and  Uomish 

Chamberlaine  tSir  Oliver),  326. 

Codex  Flateyensis,  278.  348. 

I churches,  412.  4'‘4. 

Chancellor’s  oath,  182. 

('offee,  black  broth,  69. 

California,  132.  25k 

Chantrey’s  Sleeping  Children,  in  Lichfield 

Coffins,  the  use  of,  234. 

Calvin  and  Servetus,  152. 

Cathedral,  70-  94. 

Cohn  (Albert)  on  parallel  ])assages,  401. 

Camb.  (Aug.)  on  Cold  Harbour,  341. 
Camden’s  poem  on  marriage  of  the  Thames 

Chaplains,  Goal,  22. 

on  Shakspeare  and  the  old  English 

(jhapman  (George),  the  poet,  mistakes 

actors  in  Germany,  459. 

and  Isis,  392 

about,  .372. 

Coins  of  Constantius  11.,  42. 

j Camels  in  (>aul,  421. 

Chappell  (\V.)  on  dancing  the  bride  to 

. weights  for  weighing,  411.  522. 

1 Campkui  (Henry)  on  Mercenary  Preacher, 

bed,  442. 

Cokam,  26. 

1 49.7. 

Character  &,  its  name,  2.30. 

Cold  Harbour,  159.  340. 

on  sympathetic  cure.s,  130. 

“ Characteristics,”  on  the  authorship,  97. 

Cole  (Robert)  on  London  parish  registers. 

“ Can  du  plera  Meleor  cera/’  47-5. 

Charade,  10.  77.  120.  178. 

18. 

^ Cannibals,  12. 

Charles  I.,  execution  of,  72.  110.  140.  158. 

on  Mrs.  Partington,  411. 

Canons  ot  1604^  their  translation,  424. 

268. 

Coleridge,  extract  from,  195. 

Coleridge’s  Aids  to  Reflection,  notes  on,  l 

Canterbury,  Church  of  St.  Saviour,  478. 

, execution  of,  and  Earl  of  Stair,  3'47. 

, pilgrims*  ro^d  to,  237-  269.  316. 

, portraits  of,  in  churches,  271 . 

228.  1 

“ Captious,”  Shakspeare’s  use  of,  3j1. 

Charles  XU.,  medal  struck  by,  408. 

Job’s  Luck,  156. 

Capture  of  Henry  VI.,  228. 

Charlton  (E.)  on  Codex  Flateyensis,  343. 

Collier  (J.  Payne)  on  a passage  in  the 

Captives,  Christian,  12.  30.  92. 

on  Kongs-skugg-sio,  335. 

Tempest,  300. 

Caroinal’s  hat,  56. 

, M.  D..  on  devotional  tracts  belonging 

Collar  of  SS,  89.  110.  UO.  171.  194.243, 

Cardinal.  — Never  did  cardinal  bring  good 

to  Queen  Katherine  Parr,  212. 

249.  280.  329,  330.  36*2.  393.  475., 

to  England,  424.  450.  467.  522. 

Charming,  36. 

College  salting,  notes  on,  150. 

Cards,  a deck  of,  405. 

Chaucer’s  Damascene,  322, 

Colman  (J.  B.)  on  thewiseinen  of  Gotham, 

Carkasse’s  (James)  Lucida  Intervalla,  87. 

— — monument,  420. 

520. 

Carpatio,  or  Carpaccio  (Vittore),  247.  284. 

portrait  by  Occlevc,  442.  4S5. 

ColviPs  Whigg’s  Supplication,  53. 

Carpenter  (William)  on  Dr.  Maginn’s 

C.  (H.  B.)  on  Dutch  language,  77. 

Combs  buriea  with  the  dead,  23').  269.  365. 

Miscellanies,  13. 

— - Tace  Latin  for  a caudle,  45. 

Comedians,  English,  in  Germany,  184.  459. 
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Coimnaon  the  dispirted  passage  in  “The 

Cravensis  (Clericus)  on  capture  of  Henry 

Death-bed  superstitions,  356. 

Tempest,’’  429. 

VI.,  181. 

Debenture  and  imprest,  40.  76. 106. 

Comment,  in  .Apocalypsln,  61. 

— — on  St.  Thomas  of  .Lancaster’s  accbm- 

Dee,  Dr.,  151. 

Commoner  marrying  a peeress,  230. 

plices,  182. 

“ Crede  quod  habes,”  &c.,  263. 

Defender  of  the  Faith,  its  ancient  use,  442. 

- ..I.  Prefect  on  curfew  at  Winchester,  312. 

481. 

Common,  mutual,  reciprocal,. 174. 

Crocodile,  491. 

De  Foe,  couplet  in,  310.  395. 

Commons,  house  of,  on  the  presence  of 

Croker’s  Boswell,  373. 

Gravesend  boats,  209. 

strangers  in,  17.  83.  124. 

Croix  (H.  C.  DeSt.)on  curfew  at  Chertsey 

Delamere  (Lord),  1C4.  158. 

“ Delighted,”  meaning  of,  as  used  by  Shak- 

Compass,  mariner’s,  56. 

in  Surrey,  312. 

Compton  (Lady),  letter  to  her  husband. 

Cromwell  poisoned,  393.  467. 

speare,  113.  139.  183.  200.  234.  £50.  329. 

424.  499. 

CromwelTs  estates  — Magor,  127,  141. 

Deloraine  (Lady),  the  Delia  of  Pope’s  line, 

Computing  interest,  mode  of,  -435. 

Cropp  (John)  ©n  Caxtoa’s  printing  office. 

479. 

ConcoUnel,  217.  317.  378. 

340. 

“ Ue  m«ale  qu$sitis,”  &c.,  167. 

Conde’s  “ Arabs  in  Spain,”  279. 

Crosby  (Jas.),  on  custom  of  presenting 

De  Morgan  (A.)  on  Engehnann’s  Biblio- 

Confession  kept  inviolate,  296.  327. 

gloves,  4. 

theca  Classicorum,  328. 

Conflagration  of  the  earth,  366. 

Crossley  (Jas.^,  on  Gaudentio  Di  Lucca, 

Derby,  municipal  collar  of  the -corporation, 

Connection,  note  on  spelling  of,  131. 

327. 

394. 

Conquest,  its  original  meaning,  440.  484. 

Crows,  164. 

Deschamps,  Eustache,  376.  403. 

Constantins  II.,  coins  of,  42.  ti54. 

Crow  and  the  Frog  of  Ennow,  136. 

Dcsconocido,  on  passage  in  Hudibras,  68. 
Desmond  (Countess  of),  153.  186.  213.  317. 
•“  Deus  Justificatus,”  its  authorship,  441. 

Consecration  of  chapei  at  Hatfield,  55. 
“ Construe  ” and  “ translate,”  22.  77. 

Crozier  and  pastoral  staff.  248.  313.  412. 

S23. 

Convocation,  prolocutor  of,  21. 

Cr,  (T.)  on  cabalistic  author,  424. 

Deverell  (Robert),  61. 

Conybeare  and  Howson’s  Life  of  St.  Paul, 

— on  Brandon  the  Juggler,  424. 

Devonshire,  local  rhymes  and  proverbs  of, 

mistake  in,  63. 

-- — on  Nicholas  Breton’s  Fantasticks,  411. 

Sll. 

Cook  on  Aboriginal  Chambers  near  Til- 

C.  (T.)  on  the  derivation  of  “ news,”  218. 

Dewerstone,  512. 

bury,  6?. 

Cuckoos,  164. 

De  Wilde  (G.  J.)  on  “ Her  brow  was  fair,” 

Cooper  (C.  H.)  on  the  Arminian  Nunnery 

Culprit,  origin  of  the  word,  475. 

450. 

in  Huntingdonshire,  445. 

Boethius’  Consolations  of  Philosophy, 

Cunliffe  (Henry)  on  Stukeley’s  Stone- 

on  wife  of  poet  Bilderdijk,  378, 

henge,  1 19. 

D.  (H.  W.)  on  R.  Ferrer,  494. 

169. 

Cunningham  (Peter)  on  Cbantrey’s  sleep- 

D.  (J.  A.)  on  Martin  Family,  500. 

on  Lady  Compton’s  letter  to  her  hus- 

ing  children, 94. 

on  vineyards,  522. 

band,  425. 

— — on  Long  Meg  of  Westminster,  172. 

“ Dialogus  super  Libertate  Ecclosiastica,” 

— on  Buckden,  494. 

— Handbook  of  London,  notes  on  the 

its  authorship,  440. 

on  licensing  of  books,  427. 

second  edition,  211.  227.  289.  404. 

Dies  Iree,  Dies  lila,  &c.,  autlior  of,  72. 104. 

on  Mrs  Partington,  450. 

Cupid  and  Psvche,  247.  429. 

142. 

on  Partridge  family,  286. 

— on  l^ulteney’s  ballad  of  the  Honest 

- — crying,  347. 

Dillon  (Garrett),  M.D., on  the, P.oscommon 

Cu-rt'ew,  1U3.  175.  189.  SI  I,  312. 

Peerage,  498. 

Jury,  147. 

Curia;  (Amicus),  on  Dodsley’s  poems,  380. 

Dinnick  or  Cuckoo,  512. 

— on  Scotch  prisoners  at  Worcester, 

Curiosity  Hunter,  on  early  sale  of  gems, 

Dion  X.  on  value  ot  money  in  reign  of 

350. 

drawings,  and  curiosities,  390. 

Charles  II., 247. 

— on  Sir  George  Downing,  493. 

Curious  custom,  516. 

Discursus  Modestus,  111.  153. 

— on  “ Sir  Hilary  charged  at  Agincourt,” 

Custom  of  presenting  gloves,  4. 

Disinterments,  royal  and  distinguished, 

190. 

of  wearing  the  breast  uncovered  in  * 

78. 

on  Sir  John  Perrot,  254. 

Elizabeth’s  reign,  246. 

Diss  on  Cold  Harbour,  341. 

on  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  1^. 

Cuthbert  (St.),  his  remains,  325. 

Distaffs  (gospel  of),  231. 

- — on  Three  Dukes,  91. 

C.  ( U.  W. ) on  le  Bon  Gendarme,  359. 

Divination  by  Bible  and  key,  19. 

on  the  story  of  Three  Men  and  their 

C.  (W.),  on  City  offices,  287. 

Division  of  intellectual  labour,  4.^9. 

Bag  of  Money,  171. 

on  Sapeote  motto,  30. 

Dixon  (J.  H.)  on  the  Yorkshire  dales,  220. 

Cooper  (Win.  iSurrant)  on  Martello  tower^s. 

on  works  on  aerostation,  285. 

D.  (J.)  on  interment  of  James  lL,28l. 

no. 

C.  (W.  H.)  on  the  Earl  of  Roscommon, 

on  Irish  Brigade,  4(»7. 

■ on  similarity  of  traditions,  514. 

522. 

D.  (J.  B.)  on  Charles  Martel,  11. 

Cope  (W.  H.)  on  Hatfield,  55. 

on  William  of  Wykeham,  89. 

on  Marescautia,28. 

Coptic  language,  376. 

C.  (W.  M.)  on  passage  from  Tennyson, 

D.  (J.  I.)  on  croziers  and  pastoral  staves, 

Corkscrew  on  Kongs-skugg-sio,  336. 

479. 

523. 

I on  Notes  and  Queries,  242. 

C.  (W.  R.)  on  dominicals,  1.54. 

Did  Elizabeth  visit  Bacon  at  Twicken- 

I Corney  (Bolton)  on  authors  and  books,  6. 

on  fossil  elk  of  Ireland,  49-5. 

ham  ? 468. 

] on  Eustache  Deschamps,  403. 

Cypher,  inventor  of  a secret,  491. 

— - on  Chaucer’s  portrait,  by  Occlevc, 

: on  Gray's  Elegy, -306. 

1 on  Gray  and  Dodsley,  485. 

on  Lady  Norton,  501. 

D. 

485. 

D.  (M.)  on  tobacco,  its  Arabic  name,  231. 
D.  (M.  A.),  a mvth  of  Midridge,  509. 

on  tobacco  in  the  East,  GO- 

on  Trianon,  60. 

D.  on  Ale  Draper,  310, 

D.  (N.)  on  ten  children  at  a birth,  459. 
Dn.  (W.)  on  Blackwall  Docks,  451. 

on  umbrellas,  523. 

on  cure  for  fits,  5. 

on  Dr.  Timothy  Thruscross,  441.  484. 

on  wood-paper,  60. 

on  portrait  of  Sir  John  Poley,  76. 

on  gloves  not  worn  in  the  presence  ot 

Cornish  language,  MSS.  of,  311- 

on  production  of  fire  by  friction,  358. 

royalty,  467. 

Corona  (Peter)  on  Benedicite,  463. 

on  Suffolk  Folk  Lore,  5. 

— on  Nonjurors’  oratories  in  London, 

Coronet,  ^7. 

Damascene,  Chaucer’s,  322. 

467.  ! 

Corser  (IlcY.  Thomas)  on  Sir  George  Buc, 

Damasked  linen,  199. 

on  Scottish  prisoners  sold  to  planta- 

38. 

Dancing  the  bride  to  bed,  442. 

tions,  4-48. 

Co.^as  de  Espaua,  39. 

Dandridge  the  painter,  442. 

Daniel’s  Irish  New  Testament,  .310. 

on  Stephens’  Sermons,  4.51. 

Cosin’s  (Bishop)  MSS.,  40. 

— — on  wives  of  ecclesiastics,  451. 

conference,  295. 

Co.smopolite  on  Tristan  d’Acunha,  358. 

Darcy  Lever  Church,  494. 

D.  (O.).  on  Select  Essays  ol  Montaigne, 

Darby  Ilam,  235. 

2-16. 

Cotton  (H.)  on  Dr.  E.  Cleaver,  bishop  of 

“ Dat  veniam  corvis,”405. 

Doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 

Cork,  297. 

Davus  on  sneck-up,  or-snlck-iip,  11. 

407.  443. 

— “ of  Finchley,  134. 

D.  (B.)  on  origin  of  Fig  Sunday, 68. 

Dodd’s  Church  History,  451. 

, portrait  of,  476. 

D.D.,  the  title  of,  13. 

Dodo  Oueries,  24.  221. 

Countermarks  on  Roman  coin,  327. 

D.  (E.)  on  “ Shunamitis  Poema,”  326. 

Dodsley’s  Poems,  343.  380. 

Couplet  in  De  Foe,  310. 

Dead,  combs  buried  with  the,  269. 

Dodsley  Poems  and  Gray’s  Elegy,  264.  485. 

Courtenay  (Sir  Philip),  his  genealogy,  135. 

, on  the  change  of  the,  435. 

Dogs  in  monuments,  175. 

206. 

Death,  battle  of,  72. 

Dominicals,  154. 

Cox  (Thos  ),  on  gaol  chaplains,  22.  62. 

, boiling  to,  519. 

Dousa  (Janus)  on  Bilderdijk  the  poet. 

on  M.  and  N.^  61. 

, on  prophesying  before,  435. 

311. 

on  the  sun  feminine  in  English,  21. 

, high  spirits  considered  a presage  of, 

on  Cornells  Drebbel,  6. 

” to  endeavour  ourselves,”  46. 

8i. 

on  death-bed  superstitions,  356. 

Cradocks  (the),  465. 

presages  of,  116. 

on  hip,  hip,  hurrah  ! 323. 

(Judge),  S7G.  427. 

— on  punishment  of,  by  burning,  6.  50. 

— on  meaning  of  Cavell,  317. 

Crafter  ( W.)  on  Daniel  De  Foe,  595. 

90.  165.  260. 

on  Ovcryssel  superstition,  356. 

Cramp,  37. 

Death -bed  mystery,  51.  356. 

on  paying  tlirough  the  nose,  349. 
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Dousa  (Janus)  on  Scott’s  Waverley,  308. 

Eastwood  (J.)  on  “ Asmorum  Sepultura,” 

Esses,  the  collar  of,  see  Collar. 

■ on  speech  given  to  mati  to  conceal  his 

41. 

Essex  (the  Earl  of),  and  ” The  finding  of 
the  Kayned  Deer,”  103. 

thoughts,  318. 

on  Christian  captives,  92. 

on  straw  necklaces,  512. 

on  meaning  of  ” Gradely,”  .334. 

Este  on  booksellers’  catalogues,  421. 

on  under  the  rose,”  323. 

on  whipping  hy  women,  463. 

— . on  Legend  of  a saint  and  crozier,  468. 

on  Voiidcl’s  Lucifer,  507. 

Ecclesiastics,  wives  of,  451. 

on  Red  Hand,  Hole  family,  Aston 

Downing  (Sir  George),  46+,  497. 

Eccius  Uedolatus,  156. 

church.  4.51. 

Dozen  of  bread,  baker's  dozen,  298. 

Echo  song,  411.  499. 

— on  saying  of  Montaigne,  451. 

D.  (Q.)on  Christian  captives,  12. 

Edward  the  Confessor’s  crucifix  and  gold 

on  Scala  Cceli,  451. 

on  Mentmore,  Bucks,  notes  from  re- 

chain,  4U6. 

Etonicnsiv‘5  on  Brozier,  44. 

gistcr  of,  229. 

— — IV.,  descent  of,  375. 

Etymological  notes,  276. 

Dragons,  their  origin,  ,017. 

il.,  Adamson’s  Reign  of,  297. 

the  Outlaw,  wife  of,  279.  318. 

queries,  153.  203. 

Drax  Abbey  and  Free  School,  199. 

queries  answered,  169. 

Drcbbel  (Cornells),  a Dutch  philosopher. 

Edwards  (C.),  inscription  on  a portrait. 

Euclid  and  Aristotle,  479. 

6. 

393. 

Evangelists,  symbols  of,  12.  45.  364. 

Dredge  (John  J.)  on  the  authorship  of 
“ Deus  Justificatus,”  441. 

— — ( H.)  on  when  does  Easter  end  ? 9. 

Exeter  Cathedral,  on  armorial  bearings  in, 

E.  (F.)  on  marks  of  cadency,  303. 

479. 

on  the  authorsiiip  of  ” Whetstone  of 

on  north  side  of  churchyards,  346. 

Exhumation  of  a body  ominous  to  the 

Reproof,”  231 . 

on  Osnaburg  bishopric,  447. 

family,  4. 

1 on  Cardinal  Beaton,  497. 

on  swords  worn  in  public,  318. 

Eflaress  on  Lord  Bacon’s  palace  and  gar- 
dens, 72 

Eftessa  on  Bailie  Nicol  .Tarvie,  421. 

Expurgatory  index,  37. 

' on  Cave’s  Historla  Litcrarin,  279. 

— . on  the  family  of  I'eirar,  4J3 
on  “ Querela  Cantabrigiensis,”  238. 

Eye-snuff  on  the  title  of  DD.,  13. 

on  sirloin,  332. 

Drinking  to  excess,  376. 

on  Treasure  Trove,  167. 

Egg-cups  useil  by  the  Homans,  326. 

F. 

“ Drink  up  eiscU,”  in  Hamlet,  meaning 

Egyptian  MSS.,  311. 

F.  on  meaning  of  Steyne— origin  of  Adur, 

of,  241. 

E.  (H.)  on  weiglits  for  weighing  coins,  326. 
on  Adamson’s  Reign  of  Edward  JI., 

71. 

Droning,  343. 

Fabulous  account  of  the  lion,  205. 

1 Drumlethglas  on  the  Irish  Brigade,  499. 

2.97. 

Fairfax's  Tasso,  325.  359,  c60.  377. 

Drvden,  462. 

E.  ( H.  A.)  on  Thomas  Volusenus,  311. 

Falkner  (G.)  on  vineyards,  414. 

Dryden's  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  403. 

E.  i,H.  T.)  on  Judge  Cradock,  429. 

Family  of  Love,  17-  49.  89.  201. 

468. 

on  One  Bell,  166. 

Farewell,  a sum  so  called,  267. 

“ Essay  on  Satire,”  422. 

on  pedigree  of  Greene  Family,  89. 

Farlief,  meaning  of,  358. 

D.  (S.)  on  Old  St.  Pancras  Church,  496. 

Eikon  Basilike,  134.  255. 

Farquharsons  observation?  on  Aurorae, 

D.  (T.)  on  Che>hire  Cat,  412. 

E.  (J.)  on  the  Coptic  language,  376. 

441. 

D.  (T.  S.)  on  Achilles  and  the  Tortoise, 

— — on  curious  custom,  516. 

Fastitocalon,  295. 

186. 

on  true  or  false  papal  hulls,  491. 

F.  ( B.)  on  fabulous  account  of  the  lion,  205. 

A Frog  he  would,”  45. 

E.  (K.  P.  D.)  on  the  plant  Ha?mony,  141. 

F.  (C.)  on  Cotton,  of  Finchley,  134. 

on  Arabic  numerals,  61. 

Elizabeth  and  Isabel,  names,  159.  254. 

F.  (C.  J.)  on  aerostation,  469. 
“ Feast  ” and  “ Fast,”  11. 

on  old  songs,  258. 

Elizabeth  (Queen),  letters  of,  102. 

on  sanatory  laws  in  other  days,  99. 

stray  notes  on  Cunningham’s  London,- 

scandal  against,  393.  500. 

Felix  (Pope),  42. 

and  Sir  Henry  Nevili,3U7. 

Feltham’s  works,  queries  respecting,  133. 

289. 

translation  ol  Boethius,  169. 

315. 

Ductor  Dubitantium,  by  Jeremy  Taylor, 

Eilacombe  (H.  T.)  on  collar  of  SS.,  248. 

FenRle  street,  29. 

380. 

on  Emmote  de  Hastings,  133. 

Ferrar  (Nicholas),  and  the  so-called  Armi- 

Dukes,  three,  killed  by  a beadle,  9.  46.  91. 

on  George  Herbert  and  Bemerton 

nian  nunnery,  119.  407.  444.  485. 
Ferrer  (R  ),  494. 

106,  171. 

Church,  460. 

Dulcariion,  78.  108. 

on  Jud»e  Craciock,  429. 

Feste  on  the  Immaculate  Conception,  449. 

Dun  cow,  475. 

Elliott  (R.  W.)  on  crozier  and  pastoral 

F.  (H.  G.)  on  vineyards,  446. 

Dundee  (bonny',  Graham  of  Claverhouse, 

staff,  314. 

Fiat  Justifia,  494. 

134. 

Ellis  (Sir  Henryl  on  church  of  St.  Saviour, 

Figg  (William)  on  Cold  Harbour,  341, 

! Dundee’s  (Viscount)  ring, 70. 

Canterburv,  478. 

Fig  Sunday,  68. 

1 Dun  him.  its  origin,  243. 

Emancipation  of  the  Jews,  13. 

Filthy  Gingran,467. 

Durdent  tBp.)  and  the  Staffordshire  histo- 

Emdec,  on  charm  for  warts,  19. 

Fire  by  friction,  production  of,  358. 

rians,  309. 

“ Emmote  de  Hastings,”  133. 

h its,  cure  for,  5. 

Duresme  and  Dunelin,  108.  206. 

Engelmann’s  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Clas- 

Fizgig,  meaning  of,  120.  237. 

Durham,  whv,  formerly  not  represented, 

sicorum,  296.  312.  328.. 

F.  (J.)  on  the  use  of  the  French  word 

8.  4.5. 

English  actors  in  Germany,  Shakspeare, 

“ Savez,”  516. 

Dutch  language,  77.  138. 

4..9. 

on  umbrellas,  25. 

Dutton  family,  77. 

and  Norman  songs  of  the  fourteenth 

Florentine  Pandects,  421.  450. 

ijohn),  of  Dutton, 21. 

century,  385. 

1‘lourish,  199. 

D.  (W.)  on  useful  versus  useless  learning, 

Epigram.  Porson’s,  278. 

F.  ( .M.  E.)  on  boy  or  girl,  20. 

291. 

— on  the  Kev.  Mr.  I/awrence  Eachard’s 

Folk  Lore,  4. 19,  36  51. 67.  64. 101. 116. 130. 

Dwarris  (Sir  Fortunatus),  “ Incidit  in 
ScvHam,”  136. 

and  Bishop  Burnet’s  Histories,  372. 

1.50.  164.  181.  196.  225.  244.  259.  356  . 388. 

on  a statue  of  a French  king,  89. 

434.  474. 

D.  (,  W.  B.)  on  parallel  passages,  196. 

Epigrams  from  Buchanan,  372. 

Fool,  ora  physician,  315.  349. 

I on  the  practice  of  scalping  among  the 

— — on  the  universities,  88.  108. 

“ Fools  rush  in,”  28. 

Scythians,  220. 

unpublislied  in  the  British  Museum, 

6. 

Forbes  (C.;  on  Christabel,  47. 

[ Dyer  (Sir  E.),  poem  by,  29. 

high  spirits  considered  a presage  of 

1 Dyneley,  Margaret,  3.58. 

Epistaxis,  36. 

Epistolte  Obscurorum  Virorum,  134. 

impending  calamity  or  death,  84. 

on  “ Incidis  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare 

Dyson  (X.)  on  Drax  Abbey  and  Free 

i Scltool,  199. 

1 ' 

Epitaph,  puzzling,  311.  316. 

on  a wine  merchant,  421. 

E.  (P.  S.  W.)  on  Col.  Lilburn,  71. 

Charybdim,”  85. 

on  Macaul.ay’s  country  squire,  357. 

on  Martinet,  118. 

E. 

on  execution  of  Charles  1.,  72. 

Equivocation,  treati.se  on,  136.  168.  446. 

on  Shakspeare’s  Grief  and  Frenzy, 

275. 

E.  on  Artephius,  the  chemical  philosopher, 

490. 

to  give  a man  horns,  PO. 

^47. 

E.  (II.)  on  Hepburn  crc.st  and  motto,  217. 

on  query  put  to  a pope,  104. 

Erasin'u.’  Colloquies,  translations  of,  4K4. 

Foreign  bookseller  on  Engelmann’s  Biblio- 

on  D.arcy  Lever  Church,  494. 

” Encomium  MoriiB,”  English  trans- 

theca  Scriptorum  Classicorum,  312. 

l.ition  of,  93. 

Foreign  English,  specimens  of,  474. 

Ergh,  Er,  or  Argh,  22.  221. 

Forlot,  FIrlot.  or  Furlet,  397. 

Erica  in  Bloom,  specimens  of,  120. 

Foss  (Edward)  on  Becket’s  mother,  106. 

Ermine,  on  Bess  of  Hardwick,  283. 

on  Collar  of  Esses,  171.  394. 

Eariii,  conflagration  of  the,  365. 

Er.skine  (the  Hon.  A.),  165. 

1 on  the  Conquest,  484. 

Earwig,  28. 

. Cardinal,  406. 

— — on  imprest,  107. 

E.  (R.  V>.)  on  execution  of  Charles  I.,  268. 

! on  maps  of  London,  56. 

Essays  of  certain  paradoxes ; poem  on 

1 on  Sir  William  Gascoigne,  161. 

when  does  it  end  ? 9.  43.  468. 

“Nothing,”  its  authorship,  182. 

j on  Ductor  Dubitantium,  380. 
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Foss  (Edward)  on  a or  the  Temple,  in 
Chaucer,  27. 

Geometricus  on  Euclid  and  Aristotle,  479. 

(iriffin  on  Irish  bull,  441. 

Geometry  in  Lancashire,  cultivation  of, 

on  W’elsh  money,  346. 

on  the  New  Temple,  103. 

8.  37.  436. 

— on  Yote  or  Yeot,  220. 

Fossil  elk  of  Ireland,  494. 

“ George”  worn  by  Charles  I..  13.5. 

Griffith  of  Penrhyn,56. 

Fox  (J,  R.)  Alumni  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 

G.  (G.  F.)  on  kite,  French  “ cerf- volant,” 

G.  (R.  T.  H.)  on  meaning  of  Jezebel,  482. 

and  Winchester,  103. 

S17. 

G.  (S.)  on  Sir  Gammer  Vans,  280. 

on  Cold  Haibour,  159. 

G.  (H.)  on  antiquity  of  smoking,  286. 

G.  (H.T)  on  etymology  of  ‘’Whitsun- 

on  Thomas  Rogers  of  Horninger,  424. 

George  Herbert’s  burial-place,  103.^ 

Guest  (Augustus)  on  presages  of  death, 

on  the  Ogden  family,  106. 

tide”  and  “ Mass,”  129. 

116. 

(Mr.),  story  of,  197. 

Ghost,  laying  a,  404. 

Guildhalls,  269. 

F.  (P.  A.)  on  Black  Rood  of  Scotland,  308. 

Gibbet,  miniature,  248. 

Guineas,  10.  238. 

F.  (P.  H.)  on  dozens  of  bread  — baker’s 

Gibbon,  passage  in.  30. 

Guy,  an  old,  163. 
Guy’s  aimour,  252. 

dozen,  298. 

mistakes  in,  276. 

— — on  “ Is  anything  but,”  &c.,  294. 

Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall,  corruption  of 

Guv’s  porridge  pot,  118.  387. 

; on  Meletcticks,  327. 

the  text,  390. 

G (W.  A.)  on  “ A Frog  he  would  a wooing 

1 on  Ockley’s  History  of  the  Saracens, 

Gibson  (W.  Sydney)  on  Defender  of  the 

go,”  75. 

1 and  Unauthenticated  Works,  277. 

Faith,  481. 

on  vineyards,  446. 

j on  “ Bair  of  twises,”  327. 

Gilbert  on  riots  of  London,  334. 

G.  ( W.  S.)  on  the  Black  Rood  of  Scotland, 

1 on  Person’s  epigram,  278. 

! on  “ I’ride  of  the  Morning,”  309. 

on  a murderer  hanged  when  pardoned. 

4io. 

359. 

on  translation  of  the  Philobiblon,  203. 

1 on  “ then  ” for  “ than,”  449. 

Giles  (J.  A.)  on  MSS.  of  Cornish  language, 

Gwynn’s  London  and  Westminster,  297. 

j France,  prelates  of,  252. 

311. 

381. 

Franc  scus  on  etymology  of  thej  word 
“ Parliament,”  85. 

Francis  on  first  Earl  of  Roscommon,  325.’ 

on  Egyptian  MSS.,  311. 

on  Lord  Kingsborough’s  Antiquities 

of  Mexico,  317. 

H. 

1 Frankfort,  the  troubles  of,  349. 
Franz  von  Sickingen,  134.  219. 

G.  (J.)  on  Nicholas  As«heton’s  Journal,  579. 
G.  (J.  M.)  on  George  Herbert,  157. 

H.  on  blew  beer,  246. 

freight,  its  etymology,  389. 

— on  handfastiug,  342. 

— - cure  for  warts,  68. 

French  king,  epigram  on  statue,  89. 

on  meaning  of  pension,  134, 

— — on  the  first  mole  in  Cornwall,  225. 

vei  ses,  71. 

on  ‘‘.’Noli  me  tangere,”  219. 

on  Yorkshire  ballads,  478. 

H.  (A.)  on  Thomas  Rogers  of  Horninger, 

Friday  (Long),  379. 

on  a note  of  admiration  (!),  86. 

Frog  and  crow  ot  Ennow,  136.  222. 

“ Frog  he  would  a-wooinggo,”  74. 110. 158. 

on  taking  a wife  on  trial,  151. 

521. 

Gloucestershire  Go.-pel  tree,  56. 

Haberdasher,  its  etymology,  167.  253. 
Hsemouy,  the  plant,  88.  141.  173.  410. 
Haigh’s  (Sir  R.)  Letter-book,  28. 

F.  R.  S.  L.  and  E.  on  Will  Robertson,  of 

Gloves,  custom  of  presenting,  4. 

Murton,  172. 

, why  not  worn  before  royalty,  165.  469. 

• Frozen  horn,  262. 

G.  (M.  H.)  on  the  Kdnigs-stuhi  at  llhenze. 

H.  (A.  J.)  on  guineas,  10. 

-Funeral  superstition,  259. 

iSl. 

— «•  on  north  sides  of  churchyards  uncon- 

F.  (W.  H.)  on  Orkneyinga  Saga,”  278. 

God  save  the  Queen,  71. 
Godin,  the  arms  of,  13. 

secrated,  126. 

— . on  Orkney  under  the  Norwegians,  309. 

Halliwell  ( J.  O.)  on  Ben  Jonson,  238. 

— — on  Swift’s  Works,  309. 

Godiva  (Lady),  475. 

— on  meaning  of  the  word  “ delighted,” 

G. 

Gold  in  California,  336. 

Golden  Frog  and  Sir  John  Poley,  76. 
Goodwin  (J.)  on  papers  of  perjury,  316. 

139. 

Hamlet  (passage  in),  494. 

Hammack  (James  T.)  on  City  sanitary 

G.  on  bishops  and  their  precedence,  76.’ 

Goodwin  (J.)  on  the  Red -Hand. — the -Holt 
family,  507> 

laws,  188. 

— — on  Osnaburgh  bishopric,  4S4. 

on  George  Lord  Goring,  22. 

Gookiii  tVincent),  44. 

— on  Stepony  ale,  267. 

on  Morganatic  marriages,  231 . 

Goring  (George),  Earl  of  Norwich,  and 

on  Mrs.  Temjiest,  484. 

on  Worm  of  Lambton,  27. 

his  son  George  Lord  Goring,  22.  65. 

Hammond  (A.  W.)  on  Andrew  Becket, 

on  S.r  Gregory  Norton,  Bart.,  250. 

•Gospel  of  Distaffs,  231. 

266. 

on  the  Poley  Frog,  76. 

Gospel  oak  tree  in  Gloucestershire,  56. 

Hanap,  159. 

G 1 (A.)  on  fool  or  a physician,  349. 

at  Kentish  Town,  407. 

Handfasting,  282.  342. 

G.  (A.)  on  bells  iti  churches,  326. 

Gospel  standing  during  the  reading  of. 

Hanger,  meanii>g  of,  266. 

cn  miniature  gibbet,  248. 

3*9. 

Hanging  out  the  broom,  226.] 

on  ringing  a handbell  before  a corpse. 

Gospel  tree,  56.  220.  407.  496. 

Hard  by,  424. 

478. 

Gotham,  the  wise  men  of,  476.  520. 

Hardwick  familv,  283. 

on  Vavasour  of  Haslewood,  326.  \ 

O.  (R.E  Asinorum  Sepultura,  41. 

Harefinder,  meaning  of,  216.  315. 

Gabalis  (Compte  de),  134. 

bibliographical  queries,  325.  422.  440. 

Harissers,  meaning  of,  376. 

Gandophares,  coins  of,  298. 

493. 

Harvey’s  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  cir- 

Ganganelli  (Pope),  464._ 

on  burial  towards  the  west,  452. 

culation  of  the  blood,  266.  287. 

Gaol  chaj)lains,  22. 

on  Dies  Irte,  Dies  Ilia,  105. 

Eccius  Deilolatus,  156. 

Hastings  (Emmote  de),  133. 

(iaping  and  yawning,  why  infectious,  243. 

Hatchment  and  Atchievement,  266. 

Gascoigne  (Sir  William),  161. 

Holds  worth  and  Fuller,  43. 

men  but  children  of  a larger  grtrwth. 

Hatfield,  consecration  of  chapel  there,  55. 

Gasiros  on  Smith’s  obituary,  389. 

Hats  worn  by  females,  133. 

Gatherall  (Uarvon),  199.  286. 

22. 

Harock,  2)5.  270. 

Gatty  (Alfred)  on  bands,  126. 

— - on  Michael  Servetus  alias  Reves,  187. 

H.  (A.  W.)  on  meaning  of  Gradeljs  133. 

on  Brozicr,  44. 

on  Pocta  Anglicus,  -32. 

on  time  wlien  Herodotus  wrote,  405. 

charade,  120. 

Gradely,  meaning  of,  133.334.  367. 

Hawker  (R.  S.)  cn  burial  towards  the 

on  execution  of  Charles  1.,  140. 

Graham  of  Claverhouse,  Bonny  Dundee, 

west,  4(/8. 

on  north  sides  of  churchyards  uncon- 

134.  171. 

— — on  combs  buried  with  the  dead,  230. 

secrated,  126. 

Grand  style,  31. 

on  north  side  of  churchyards,  253. 

— — on  “ Please  the  pigs,”  423. 

Grant  (Laird  of),  309. 

Hawkins  (Edw.)  on  ’Chantrey’s  sleeping 

on  punishment  of  death  by  burning, 

Grant  (Sir  Wm  ),  397,  413. 

children,  94. 

51. 

Graves  (James)  on  English  and  Norman 

on  medal  of  Slukeley,  78. 

on  Sir  Thomas  Herbert’s  Memoirs, 

songs  of  the  fourteenth  century,  385. 

H.  (C.)  on  bands,  126. 

4:6. 

Gravesend  boats,  209. 

on  Family  of  Love,  2C2. 

on  the  use  of  coffins,  234. 

Grav,  462. 

on  Jewish  music,  126. 

1 Gaudeiitio  di  Lucca,  its  authorship,  247. 

Gray  (passage  in),  347. 

— — on  Luther’s  Hymns,  500. 

298.327.411. 

Gray’s  Elegy,  its  first  appearance,  300,  301. 

on  Modum  Promissionis,  347. 

j Gaul,  camels  in,  421. 

306.  343. 

— on  Morganatic  marriage,  125. 

1 G.  (C.)  on  bishops  and  their  precedence, 

and  Dodsley  poems,  264.  485. 

on  Never  did  Cardinal,  522. 

1 3U1. 

in  Portuguese,  3U6. 

on  ventriloquism,  127. 

' G.  (E.  C.)  on  Bradshaw  family,  356. 

Gray’s  Ode,  31. 

H.  (C.  A.),  on  She  ne’er  with  trcachc- 

— on  Uipperswilclies,  396. 

Greek  particles  illustrated  bv  the  Eastern 

Tous  kis.s,”  136. 

“ Ge  Ho,’’  meaning  of,  500. 

languages.  418. 

H.  (E.)  on  “ Gradely,”  334. 

Gems,  drawings,  and  luriosities,  catalogue 

Greene  familv,  pedigree  of,  89. 

H.  (E.  C.)  on  Arabic  numerals,  413. 

of  an  early  sale  o!,  390. 

(Kichard),  on  the  Agapemone,  17. 

on  Cupid  crying,  347. 

Gendarme,  le  bon,  359. 

Grendon  on  satirical  poems  on  William 

on  etymology  of  apricot,  peach,  and 

Genealog.cal  queries,  135. 

in.,  275. 

nectarine,  410. 

Geometrical  foot,  133. 

Griffin  on  Gosi)cl  Tree,  220. 

on  meaning  of  Jezebel,  482. 
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H.  (E.  C.)  on  passage  in  Gray,  347. 

on  the  word  “ after,”  in  the  Rubric, 

H.  (J.  W.)  on  “ Tickhill,  God  help  me!” 

Ireland,  fossil  elk  of,  494. 

452. 

, remarkable  proposition  concerning. 

49U. 

H.  (M.Y.  A.)  on  Homan  Catholic  theology, 

i;9. 

“ Heigh  ho!  says  Rowley,”  27. 

279. 

Irish  brigade,  407.  452.  499. 

“ Hell  paved  with  good  intentions,”  86. 140. 

Hockey,  10  238.’ 

bull,  441. 

Hen  and  CliickciiS)  al2. 

Hogarth’s  illustrations  of  Hudibras,  355. 

“ Isabel  ” and  ” Elizabeth,”  159. 

Henry  VI.,  capture  of,  181.  228.  316. 

VIII.,  authorship  of,  ly8.  401- 
Henry  and  the  nutbrown  Maid,”  ballad, 

Hogs,  not  pigs,  lu2.  461. 

Hoods  worn  by  doctors  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  479. 

Is  all)  thing  but,”  &c.,  294. 

104. 

Hepburn  crest  and  motto,  217. 

of  Aberdeen,  407. 

“ Hook  or  by  Crook,”  78. 

J. 

Herbert  (George),  157.  414. 

Hooper  (Richard)  on  Francis  Lady  Nor- 

J.  on  Duke  and  Earl  of  Albemarle,  442. 

— and  Bemerton  Church,  4fi0. 

ton,  479. 

on  l.,ord  Chancellor’s  oath,  182. 

burial  place,  103. 

Hooping-cough,  37. 

Jackson  (E.  S.)  on  aerostation,  269. 

a note  on  his  poems,  2G3. 

Hopkins  the  witchtinder,  413. 

on  Chaucer's  Damascene,  322. 

and  Shakspeare,  373. 

Hoppesteris,  31. 

on  Debenture  ami  Imprest,  76. 

— a hint  for  publishers,  439. 

Herbert’s  (Sir  Thomas)  Memoirs,  220.  476. 

Hoiilsworlh  and  Fuller,  43. 

— on  the  hippopotamus,  277. 

Holland  (Hugh),  and  liis  works,  265. 

— ••  Td  preach  as  though,”  28. 

” Her  brow  was  fair,”  the  author  ? 40'. 

, land,  343. 

on  Laurence  Minot,  266. 

Hennapion  on  “The  Times”  newspaper 

Holme  MSS.,  465. 

on  the  marks  480. 

and  the  Coptic  language,  500. 

Holt  family,  506. 

ou  mistake  in  Conybeare  and  How- 

Hermit  at  Hampstead  oti  Gray’s  Elegy. 

Homilies,  Book  of,  89.  3+6. 

son’s  Life  of  St.  Paul,  63. 

301. 

Honest  Jury,  Pultney’s  ballad  of,  147. 

on  pilgrims’  road  to  Canterbury,  269.  i 

Hennit  of  Holyport  on  Dryden’s“  Absalom 

Hornbooks,  167-  236. 

on  iaebrymatones,  448. 

and  Achitophel,”  406. 

Horning,  letters  of,  449. 

on  sbipster,  91. 

on  Drj den’s  “ Essays  on  Satire,”  423. 

Horns,  to  give  a man,  90. 

House  of  Commons,  strangers  in  the,  17. 

— — on  straugers  in  theHouse  of  Commons, 

on  Gray,  Dryden,  and  playing  cards, 

84. 

462. 

83.  124. 

on  torn  by  horses,  480. 

on  Gray’s  Elegy  and  Dodsley  poems. 

Howard  (Sir  Robert"',  248. 

Jacobus  Prsefectus  Siculus,  424. 

265. -343. 

Howe  (Edward  R.  J.),  on  Prophetic  Spring, 

James  11.,  remains  and  interment  of,  243. 

on  *’  A Frog  he  would  a wooing  go,” 

at  Langley,  Kent,  2+4. 

281.  427. 

74. 

Howkey  or  Horkey,  10.  238. 

Jane  (Lady),  of  Westmoreland,  485. 

— ^ on  Fairfax’s  Tasso,  359. 

HowlcU  (VV.  E.)  on  painting,  by  C.  Bega, 

Jarltzberg  on  the  antiquity  of  smoking,  216. 

Herodotus,  time  when  he  wrote,  405. 

49+. 

on  me  .-Vmencan  language,  136. 

Herrick  (Robert),  269.  421. 

H.  (R.)  on  Westminster  wedding,  480. 

on  Barclay's  **  Argenis,”  40.  238. 

Herscltel's  (Sir  VV.)  observations  and 

H.  (S.)  on  Calvin  and  Servelus,  152. 

— — on  blackguard,  134. 

writings,  391. 

on  Lord  Plunket  and  St.  Agobard,  226. 

— on  Boetius’Consolations  of  Philosophy, 

Herslmonceux  Castle,  477. 

on  a note  on  Morganatic  marriages. 

56. 

He  who  runs  may  read,”  374.  439.  497. 

262. 

on  carpets  and  room  paper,  134. 

Hewson  the  Cobbler,  442. 

on  pilgrims’  road  to  Canterbury,  237. 

on  charm  for  growing  young,  130. 

H.  (F.  R.)  on  Romagnasi’s  works,  425. 

on  Poet  Laureates,  20. 

on  a char.n  lor  warts,  226. 

Hibernian  (an)  on  the  first  Earl  of  Ros- 

H.  (S.  M.)  epigram  on  the  late  Bull,  461. 

— on  ^Cinderella  or  the  Glass  Slipper, 

common,  468. 

H.  (S.  S.N.)  on.Olcl  St.  Paiicras  Church, 464. 

214. 

Hickson  (Samuel)  on  authorship  of  Henry 

Hubert  le  Sceur’s  six  brass  statues,  54. 

on  the  custom  of  wearing  the  breast 

Vlll.,  198. 

Hudibras,  Hogarth’s  illustrations  of,  355. 

uncovered  in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  246. 

— on  “ Away,  let  nought  to  love  displeas- 

, note  on  a passage  in,  68. 

Hudibrastic  verse,  3. 

on  ergh,  er,  or  argh,  221. 

ing,”  519. 

fabulous  account  of  the  lion,  142. 

— on  the  derivation  of  “news”  and 

H.  (W.  G ) on  Jezebel,  357. 

on  Haiiap,  159. 

“ noise,”  23.  81.  218. 

on  the  disputed  passage  from  “ The 

Tempest,”  338.  499. 

Elydro-incubator,  the,  84. 

on  haudtastiiig,  282. 

on  liavock,  215. 

on  the  lost  tribes,  230. 

on  Shak.speare  and  Marlowe,  369. 

on  Shakspeare’s  use  of  “delighted,” 

I. 

on  Milton’s  Lycidas,  246, 

on  Oliver  and  Roland,  132. 

113.  184.  3»y. 

Icenus  on  the  Norfolk  dialect,  217. 

origin  ot  the  American  arms,  135. 

Highland  kilts, T74. 

“ I’d  preach  as  though,  ’ 28. 

on  Russian  language,  152. 

High  spirits  considered  a presage  of  im- 

Ignorans,  on  Mrs.  Partington,  377- 

on  “ Under  the  Rose,”  221. 

pending  calamity  or  death,  84.  loJ. 

I.  (H.)  on  funeral  superstition,  259. 

— on  the  Welsh  language,  136. 

“ Hilary  (Sir)  charged  at  Agincourt,”  158. 

I.  (J.)  on  Cold  Harbour,  3+1. 

on  ziind-nadel  guns,  2+7. 

190. 

” 111a  sauvlssima  vita,”  Us  authorship,  267. 

Jarvic  (Bailie  Nicol;,  421. 

Hip.  hip,  hurrah  ! 323. 

“ lllic  H^monia,”  etc.,  141. 

Jaytee  on  the  correct  prefix  of  mayor.:,  303. 

Hipperswitches,  396. 

Immaculate  conception,  on  the  doctrine  of 

on  guildhalls,  270. 

Hiupopoiamus  (the),  35.  277. 

the,  407.  449. 

on  Juniu.s  and  Sir  Philij)  E'rancis,  294. 

further  notes  on,  457. 

I-membred,  “a  girdle  i-raembred,”  Us 

on  portraits  ot  Charles  I.  in  churches. 

Hiring  of  servants,  89.  157. 

etymology,  153.  170. 

£71. 

H.  (G.)  on  Goakin,  44. 

“ Imprest”  and  ” Debenture,”  40.  76.  106. 

on  Robert  Herrick,  269. 

H.  (J.  G.)  on  ” He  that  runs  may  read,” 

“ Incidit  in  Scyllam,”  85  136.  141. 

on  St.  Tnomas  of  Lancaster,  269. 

497. 

Incumbents  of  church  livings  in  Kent,  278. 

on  Thomson  of  Esholt,  268. 

H.  (J.  0.  W.),  epigrams  from  Buchanan, 

India  rubber,  1(5, 

on  watching  the  sepulchre,  271. 

152.  372. 

Infant  prodigy,  101,  439. 

J.  C.  M.  on  Cold  Harbour,  340. 

H.  (J.  W.)  on  Abbe  Strickland,  198. 

I lines  (Robert),  a Grub  Street  poet,  166. 

Jerome  (St.)  on  tiie  ottice  of  bishop  and 

— an  ancient  tiles,  410. 

Inquisition,  the,  358. 

presbvter,  380. 

on  Arabic  numerals,  424. 

, writers  on  the,  494. 

Jewell  (Bishop),  library  of,  54. 

——on  armorial  bearings,  424. 

Inscription  on  a portrait,  393. 

Jews,  emancipation  of,  13.  2-5. 

on  Bishop  Burnet,  372. 

Insignia  of  mayuraltv,  394. 

and  Lacedaemonians,  cognation  of,  377. 

on  blackguard,  480. 

Intellectual  labour,  division  of,  489. 

Spring  Gardens,  463. 

on  cure  for  warts,  430. 

Intended  reader,  on  Locke’s  MSS.,  4’.3. 

under  the  Commonwealth,  294, 

— on  death  by  burning,  441. 

” Intenible,”  Shakspeare’s  use  of,  354. 

Jewish  music,  88.  126.  ! 

on  end  of  Easter.  468. 

Interest,  inode  of  computing,  435. 

Jezebel,  meaning  of,  357.  482. 

epitaph  on  a wine  merchant,  421. 

Interments  among  the  ancients,  various 

J.  (H.)  on  cuifew,  311. 

on  etymology  of  “ parse,”  430. 

modes  of,  187. 

Joachim,  the  ETeiich  ambassador,  229,  271. 

on  ETanz  von  Sickingen,  184. 

lota  on  Bishop  Berkeley,  adventures  of 

230. 

— on  George  Herbert,  414. 

Gaudentio  di  Lucca,  247. 

Joan  Sanderson,  or  the  cushion  dance,  517. 

on  Jacobus  Freelectus  Siculus,  424. 

on  Conde’s  Arabs  in  Spain.  279. 

Job’s  Luck,  by  Coleridge,  156.  516. 

— on  La»rig,  463. 

on  the  tirst  woman  formed  from  a rib. 

John  Jokyn  or  Joachim  the  E'rench  ara- 

on  mice  as  a medicine,  435.  , 

264. 

bassador,  229.  271.  280. 

on  omens  from  birds,  435. 

on  Rev.  Joseph  Blanco,  479. 

on  Rollins’  Ancient  History,  and  Plis- 

John  o'Groat’s  House,  442. 

on  Robert  Herrick,  421, 

Johnson  (Dr.)  and  Dr.  Warton,  26. 

— on  St.  Leger’s  Life  of  Archbishop 

tory  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  357. 

— on  writers  on  the  Inquisition,  494. 

Jones  (Pitman),  on  James  II.  and  his 

Walsh,  103. 

remains,  243. 
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Jones  on|[the  legend  of  Sir  Richard  Baker, 

Kersley  (T.  H.'l  on  passage  in  Lucan,  364. 

Lratin  epigram, “ In  memoriam  G.B.  M.D.” 

244. 

on  the  Sun  feminine  in  EnglisSi,  284. 

K.  (F.)  on  Archbishop  Williams’  persecu- 

310. 

Jonson  (Ben),  or  Ben  Johnson,  167. 

Latin  line,  21. 

J.  (R.),  Junius  Identified,  i03. 

tor,  K.  K.,  21. 

Laurence  (T.  S.)  on  dogs  in  monuments, 

on  the  letter  5,  492. 

K.  (H.  0.)  on  Sir  W.  Herschel’s  observa- 

175. 

J.  (R.  K.)  on  Cave’s  Historia  Literaria, 

tions  and  writings,  391. 

“ Laus  tua,  nontua  fraus,”  77. 

23U. 

Kilkenny  cats,  71. 
“ Kilt,’'  470. 

Law  Courts  of  St.  Alban’s,  349. 

J.  (S.)  on  the  Spider  and  the  Fly,  245. 

J.  (T.)  on  “ Antiquita^j  Sieculi  Juventus 

Lawrence  ( 1‘.  S.)  on  Salingcn,  a sword  cut- 

King  (Dr.),  Poem  of  the  Toast,  480. 

ier,  135. 

Mundi,”  350. 

King  (P.  S.)  on  poem  by  Malherbe,  245. 

on  Shakspeare,  a brass  rubber,  132. 

, America  known  to  the  ancients,  109. 

King  (Richard  John)  on  illustrations  of 

L.  (C.  L.)  on  Florentine  edition  of  Pan- 

Asinorum  Sepultura,  41. 

Scottish  ballads,  506. 

dects,  450. 

on  California,  254. 

on  Roberd  the  Robber,  321. 

L.  (D.  C.)  on  hoods  worn  by  doctors  of 

— — on  cannibals,  12.  ^ 

on  sitting  cross-legged,  407. 

the  university  of  Cambridge,  479. 

Oil  the  conflagration  ot  the  earth,  366. 

Kingsborough’s  (Loril)  antiquities  of  Mex- 

L.  (D.)  on  English  comedians  m Germany, 

on  the  Dodo,  221. 

ico,  317. 

185. 

on  Golden  Frog  and  Sir  John  Poloy, 

King’s  evil,  charm  for.  68. 

Leicester  (Earl  of),  and  the  reputed  poi- 

76. 

Kingsmill  (W.  M.)  on  Praed’s  poetical 

soners  of  his  time,  9.  92.  302. 

on  Minar’s  Books  of  Antiquities,  344. 

works,  2-38. 

Lenton  (Francis),  the  poet,  117. 

on  practice  of  scalping  among  the 

Kite  (French,  cerf- volant), .516. 
K.  (J.)  on  Modena  family,  411. 

Leo  XII.,  pasquinade  on,  131. 

Scythians,  141. 

Leresclie  (J.  H.  P.)  on  combs  buried  with 

— — on  the  singing  of  swans,  475. 

on  the  emancioatioii  of  the  Jews,  13. 

the  dead,  365. 

on  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists,  12. 

K.  (L.  H.)  on  boiling  to  death,  519. 

Lrsrig,  463. 

364. 

Kongs  Skuggsia,  298.  335.  429. 

Lessons,  on  sitting  during  the,  243.  28-5. 

— — on  various  inodes  of  interment  among 

Kdnigs-stuhl  at  Rheuze,  484. 

397. 

the  ancients,  167. 

Kooez  (Aredjid)  on  Armenian  language, 

Letters  of  Horning,  393. 

— on  ventriloquism,  235.  479. 
Judas’  bell,  Judas’  candle,  293. 

189. 

ot  Queen  Eli2Kibeth  and  Philip  II.  of 

on  Blackguard,  170. 

Spain,  102. 

Leitres  Provinciales,  Pascal’s,  277. 

Judas,  breaking  the  bones  of,  512. 

oil  “ Gradelv,”  334. 

Juice  cups,  69.  174. 

Julin  (Adam  of  Bremen’s),  282. 

on  Les  Trianons,  13. 

Lewis  ( Ihomas)  on  collar  of  SS.,  280. 

on  Welsh  language,  189. 

(Walter)  on  vault  interment.'^,  21, 

, the  drowned  city,  230.  282.  S79.  443. 

K.  (R.  J.)  on  camels  in  Gaul,  421. 

L,  ( F.)  on  legend  of  Sir  Richard  Baker,  67. 

Junior,  on  spiders  a cure  for  ague,  259. 

— — on  local  rhymes  and  proverbs  of 

Licensing  ot  books,  4.^5. 

“Junius  Identified,”  103.  258. 

Devonshire,  513. 

Lights  on  the  altar,  495. 

Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Francis,  294. 

~ on  pixies,  515. 

Lilburn  (Col.),  query  author  of,  71. 

Juvenal,  translations  of  Wordsworth,  145. 

on  the  pool  of  the  Black  Hound,  515. 

or  Pryniie,  118. 

Limner  (Luke)  on  a Lexicon  of  types,  2-io. 

J.  (W.)  on  ancient  catalogue  of  books,  200. 

K.  (W.  H.)  on  churchyards,  56. 

on  the  arrangement  of  a monastery, 

on  Master  John  Shorne,  520. 

Lion,  fabulous  account  of,  142.  205. 

93. 

- — on  north  sides  of  churchyards,  92. 

Liturgicus  on  combs  buried  with  the  dead. 

on  borrowed  thoughts,  92. 

269. 

on  English  translation  of  Erasmtis  — 

Livery  collar  of  SS.,  249. 

“ Encomium  Moriee,”  93. 

L. 

Living  dog  better  than  a dead  lion,  6?. 

—'on  Gwynn’sLoadon  and  Westminster, 
381. 

L.  on  alarm,  252. 

L.  (J.  H.)  on  “Sir  Hilary  charged  at  Agm- 
court,”  190. 

on  hiring  of  servants,  89. 

on  an  allusion  in  Peter  Martyr,  101. 

L.  (L.  B.)  on  carucate  of  land,  75. 

on  Leicester  and  the  reputed  poison- 

on  Antiquitas  Sajculi  Juventus  Mundi, 

on  Shakspeare’s  use  of  word  “ de- 

ers  of  his  time,  92. 

466. 

lighted,”  234. 

— — on  “news,”  181. 

on  antiquity  of  smoking,  465. 

on  the  New  Temple.  123. 

on  umbrella,  93. 

on  butcher’s  blue  dress,  266. 

on  parisii  registers,  3. 

J.  (W.  G.  S ) on  Abbot  Richard  of  Strata 

on  the  character  and  meaning  of 

L.  L.  D.  on  hoods  worn  by  doctors  of  di- 

I'lovida,.  493. 

“ Parse,”  318. 

vinity  of  Aberdeen,  407. 

on  doctrine  of  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, 407. 

Llewellyn  on  Steele’s  burial  place,  375. 
Locke,  MSS.  of,  413.  492. 

K. 

on  Fnrquharson’s  Observations  on 

Logic,  earliest  books  on,  199. 

K.  on  Countess  of  Desmoml,  153. 

Auroras,  441. 

on  Gaudentio  di  Lucca,  299,  327. 

“ l^ndon  Bridge  is  broken  down,”  an  old 
song,  338. 

■ — - on  “ Hard-by,”  424. 

on  the  hippopotamus,  35.  6^2.  4‘)/. 

London,  maps  of,  56. 

on  harefinder,  315. 

— on  medal  struck  by  Charles XII. , 408. 

riots,  273.  332.  446. 

Kant’s  Sammtliche  Wevke,  106. 

on  the  Oldenburg  Horn.  413. 

— and  Westminster,  by  Gwyn,  383. 

Katherine  Parr  (Queen),  devotional  tracts 

peep  of  day,  118. 

Long  Meg  ot  Westminster,  131.  172. 

belonging  to  her,  212. 

— — on  popular  rhymes,  515. 

— — on  Quin’s  incoherent  story,  405. 

Friday,  meaning  ot,  322. 

Katie  on  meaning  of  Ge-ho,  501. 

Lonkin,  168.  251.  2/0. 

K.  (B.  H.)  on  common,  mutual,  reciprocal, 

on  “ Regis  ad  Exeniplum  totus  com- 

Lord  Mayor’s  Show,  460. 

174. 

ponitur  Orbis,”  381. 

Lost  tribes,  the,  230. 

— — on  derivation  of  penny,  174. 

on  silting  during  the  Lessons,  246, 

“ Love’s  Labour  Lost,”  on  a pass.age  in. 

on  derivation  of  Totnes,  175. 

on  Soci Ilian  boast,  375. 

490. 

on  the  east  Anglican  word  ” mauther,” 

on  umbrella,  346. 

Lower  (M.  A.)  on  the  character  &,  230. 

411. 

Lachrymatories,  326.  44S- 

on  “iEdricus  qui  signa  lundebat,  ’ 199. 

K.  (C.),  why  Moses  represented  with  horns. 

Laicus  on  Church  History  Society,  464. 

Low  window,  55.  111. 

9i. 

Laird  of  Grant,  309. 

L.  ( P.  E.  L.)  on  Achilles  and  the  tortoise, 

K.  (E.)  on  royal  supporters, 221. 

Lamba  on  Asinorum  Sepultura,  41. 

3f6. 

Kennedy  (Benj.  H.)  on  meaning  of  “ Grade- 

— on  PJartello  towers,  173. 

on  the  meaning  of  Long  Friday,  323. 

ly,”  3nl. 

on  Rotten  Row  and  Stockwell  Street, 

onWaltheot — de  Combre  tamily— Ilda, 

-—on  Shakspeare’s  w'ord  “delighted,” 

236. 

167. 

250. 

on  smoke  money,  174. 

L.  (T.  G.)  on  umbrellas,  25. 

Kentish  incumbents,  278. 

Lammas  day,  88. 

Luard  (W.  C.)  on  satiron  bag,  217. 

Kentish  Town,  Gospel  oak  tree  at,  407. 

Lammin  (W.  H.)  on  Miscellanies  of  Dr. 

Lucan,  passage  in,  89.  364. 

Kerriensis  on  meaning  of  Bav;n,  60. 

Maginn,  62. 

Lucida  intervalla,  James  Cavkasse’s,  87. 

Kerslake  (Thomas)  on  midwives  licensed. 

Lament  (C.  D ) on  St.  John  Ncpomuc,  347. 

Lunardis’  tirst  aerial  voyage,  380. 

499. 

Lancashire,  origin  and  progress  of  geometry 

Lunardi,  squib  on,  459. 

on  the  Widow  of  the  Wood,  468. 

tliere,  57. 

Luther’s  early  familiarity  with  the  Scrip- 

Kersley  (,  Henry)  on  bishops  and  their  pre- 

Lancaster,  St.  Thomas  of,  269. 

tures,  230. 

cedence,  91. 

Lancastriensis  on  Holme  MSS.  — the  Cra- 

Hymns,  327.  413.  500. 

on  remarkable  proposition  concerning 

docks,  465. 

Lux  Fiat,  89. 

Ireland,  179. 

Land  Holland,  267. 

L.  (W.)  on  the  Conquest,  440. 

on  the  hydro-incubator,  84. 

Eangley,  Kent,  prophetic  spring  at,  244. 
Language  of  Queen  Marv’s  days,  21. 

on  Gaudentio  di  Lucca,  411. 

on  Fellham’s  works,  315. 

on  “ Claruin  et  venerabile  nomen,” 

Kersley  (T.  H.),  A.  B.  on  Thomas  Rogers 

Langue  Pandras,  376, 

463. 

of  liorninger,  521. 

Lass  of  Richmoml  Hill,  103,  S50. 

I.ycidas,  Milton’s,  243. 
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M. 

Mauther,  the  East  Anglian  word,  217-  335. 
411. 

M,  (J.)  on  Kant’s  Sdmmtliche  Werke. 
106. 

1 M.  or  N.  initials,  61. 

May-dew,  474. 

on  the  execution  of  Charle?  I.,  110 

M.  on  Achilles  and  the  tortoise,  1S6. 

May  m-irriages,  52. 

on  abbey  of  St.  Wandrille,  Normamiv. 

I on  aerostation,  317. 

M.iyor  (J.  E.  B.)  on  angels'  visits,  236.1 

190.  ” 

I — — on  alarm,  151.  25‘i. 

— on  blackguard,  285. 

on  works  on  aerostation,  285.  469. 

i on  alteration  of  title  pages,  336. 

— . on  Coleridge,  196. 

on  treatise  on  Eejuivocation,  491. 

1 on  Bernardus  Patricius,  266. 

on  cmru|)tioii  of  the  text  of  “Gibbon’s 

M.  (J.  J.)  on  p.issage  in  Hamlet,  494. 

on  calendar  of  Sundays  in  Greek  and 

Decline  and  Fall,”  390. 

M.  (J.  F.)  on  notes  on  Milton,  59.  115.  US. 

1 Romish  churches,  "142. 

on  Darvon  Gatherall,  236. 

on  Robert  Devercll,  61. 

i — on  “ construe  ” and  “ translate,”  22. 

on  the  expression  “ To  give  a man 

on  Fairfax’s  Tasso,  .TO. 

— — on  “ Crede  quod  habes,”  &c.,  263. 

horns,”  91 . 

M.  (J.  11.)  on  royal  ami  UistingnisheJ  dis- 

on  flourish,  IP9. 

— - on  a new  edition  of  Milton,  92. 

interment.s,  78. 

— — on  frog  and  crow  of  Ennow,  136. 

on  extract  from  Baker’s  MSS.  on 

— — on  story  of  Mr.  Fox,  197. 

on  logic,  199. 

Birth,  Dodyngton,  and  William  Jenkyji, 

on  authors  ofthe  Rolliad,242. 

on  Morganatic  marriage,  72. 

193. 

on  a passage  from  Burke,  379. 

1 1 — ~ on  Notes  and  Queries,  193. 

on  “ Fiat  Justitia,”  494. 

oil  Gwyn's  London  and  Westminster 

j on  poisons,  424. 

on  Jeremy  T'aylnr’s  Life  of  Christ, 

381. 

1 1 on  prelates  ot  France,  252. 

Sermons,  and  Holy  Dying,  5. 

on  Cave’s  Historia  Litcraria,  255. 

on  James  West,  president  of  Royal 

on  Rowley  Powley,  74. 

Societv,  3S2. 

j on  singular  and  unique,  374. 

— - on  mistakes  in  Gibbon,  276. 

on  Viscount  Castlecomer,  430. 

1 on  wood  paper,  21. 

on  notes  on  Coleridge’s  Aids  to  Re- 

on  Forrar's  Digest  of  our  Saviour’s 

! M.  (2)  on  Beau  Brummel’s  ancestry,  264. 

flection,  2i,8. 

Life,  4f5. 

on  pilgrims’  road,  269. 

nursery  rhyme,  “ Come  when  you’re 

on  doctrine  of  Immaculate  Concention 

M.(A.)on  the  authors!) ip  of  “Automachia,” 

called,”  135. 

449.  ^ 

1 392. 

on  Quern  Deus  vult  perdere,”  317. 

on  the  Widow  of  the  Wood,  468. 

, on  Job's  luck,  516. 

quotations  in  Bishop  Andrewes,  284. 

on  Lady  Compton's  letter,  499. 

1 ——  on  letters  ot  Queen  Elizabeth  and 

on  parallel  i>assages,  Coleridge,  Hook- 

on  meaning  of  the  word  “ I'hwaites  ” 

Philip  II.  of  .Spain,  102. 

er,  Butler,  45S. 

5il. 

! on  Mother  Gray’s  apples,  88. 

on  Tenyson,  196. 

M.  (J.  R.),  Men  are  but  children,  127. 

1 M.  (A.  B.)  on  Rome,  ancient  and  modern. 

on  the  author  of  Whole  Duty  of  Man, 

— M.  A , on  the  Wise  Men  of  Gotham. 

! 21. 

293. 

4/6. 

j Mac  on  Jo.an  Sandei'son,  or  the  cushion 

Mayors,  the  correct  prefix  of,  303. 

Mn.  (J.)  on  hogs  and  pigs,  102. 

1 dance,  and  Bab  at  the  bowster,  517. 

Mayor  of  misrule,  anti  masters  of  the 

on  circulation  of  the  blood,  477 

Macaulay's  Country  Squire,  357. 

pastimes,  132. 

M.  (B.)  on  Osnaburg  bishopric,  358. 

oil  pasquinade  on  Leo  XII.,  131 

MacCabe  (W.B.)  on  asiuorumsepultura,  8. 

on  etymological  queries,  153. 

a note  for  little  boys,  517. 

M.  (C.)  on  Brozier,  4t. 

Mock  Beggar's  Hall,  478. 

Magdalenensis  on  Anthony  Warton,  55. 
on  Bishop  Jewell’s  library,  54. 

M.  (C.  B.)  on  works  on  aerostation,  199. 

Mocker,  meaning  of,  519. 

M.  (C.  B.)  on  SoUngen,  170. 

Modena  lamily,  266.  410. 

Maginn  (Dr.),  109. 

M.  (C.  R.)  genealogical  queries,  135. 

Modest  .4mbilion,  English  prize  essays  on 

— — Miscellanies  of,  13.  62. 

M.  (C.  P.  R.)  on  old  shoes  thrown  for  luck, 

479.  ’ 

Magor,  127.  141. 

197. 

“ Modum  Promi.ssionis.”  279.  .3-1.7  46i3 

Maitland  (S.  R.)  on  Cave’s  Historia  Liter- 

M.  (C.  H.)  on  “ to  save  one’s  bacon,”  424. 

Mole  in  Cornwall,  the  first,  225. 

aria,  279. 

M.  (C.  R.j  on  weights  for  weighing  coin, 

Molten  sea,  46-4. 

on  plan  for  a Church  History  Society, 

411. 

Monastery,  arrangement  of  one  93. 

1 371.480. 

Medals,  satirical,  298.347. 

Moneta  on  weights  for  weighing  coins,  522. 

Malatesti  (Antonio),  dedication  to  Milton, 

Medal  of  Stukelev,  40.  78. 

Money,  chimney,  3,9.  '' 

1+6. 

Meddvgon  myddvai,  .388. 

, smoke,  120. 

Malherbe,  French  poems  by,  1C4.  245. 
Mahony  (Francis)  on  ” A Frog  he  w'ould  a 
•wooing  go,”  74. 

Mediasval  nomenclature,  132. 

, value  of,  m reign  of  Charles  II.,  247 

Meg  (Long)  of  Westminster,  131. 172. 

Blonosyllablos,  a note  on,  30.7.  377 

M.  (E.  J ) on  swearing  by  swans,  451. 

Monro,  Cecil,  on  Sir  George  Bno,  ya 

Manleius  on  “He  who  runs  may  read,” 

Melancthou’s  epigram,  111. 

Montaigne,  select  essays  of,  24:i. 

374. 

I\leleteticks,  327. 

, saying  ascribed  to,  273.  451. 

■ on  letters  of  Horning,  393. 

Memoirs  of  an  American  Ladv,  28. 

Montague  V Walter)  on  sitting  during  the 

’ on  Aine.ica  and  Tartary,  405. 

“ Men  are  but  Children,”  22.  127. 

Lessons,  285. 
Monumental  brasses,  29. 

— — on  cognation  of  the  Jews  and  Lace- 

Mentinore,  Bucks,  notes  from  register  of, 

deemonians,  377. 

229. 

“ Mooney’s  Goosei'”  1.53. 

!\Ianning  (family  of)  in  Norfolk,  135. 

Mercenary  preacher,  495. 

Moore,  Sir  Thomas,  .297. 

Maps  of  London,  56. 

“ Merrv  Wives  of  Windsor,”  on  a passage 

Morgan  (Lady)  and  Curry,  SO.  ' 

Marescautia,  28. 

in,  322. 

Morganatic  marriages,  72.  125.  2.31  937 

Margaret’s  flood,  512. 

Mexico-  Lord  Kingsborough’s  Antiquities 

Morgan  (A.  De)  on  geometrical  font,  133. 

Mariner’s  compass,  56.  470. 

of,  317. 

Engeimau’s  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  > 

Markland  (J.  H.)  on  Dr.  Samuel  Ogden, 

Mezzotinto,  sonnet  to  prove  that  black  is 

Classicorum,  296.  j 

105. 

white,  476. 

Morgan  (Liyd  Rhys)  on  Echo  song,  and  i 

Miuks  * 1 1,  480. 

M.  (G.)  on  an  infant  prodigy,  4-39, 

meaning  of  Thwaites,  4il. 

Marlowe  and  Shakspeare,  by  Samuel 

on  Harmony,  410. 

Mors  o:i  a skeleton  in  every  house.  2,31  j 

Hickson,  369. 

on  news,  39/. 

Monon  (J.)  on  Simon  of  Ghent,  oG.  \ 

Marriages,  divination  at,  117. 

on  hogs  not  pigs,  461. 

Mortuary  stanzas,  309.  [ 

Martel,  Charles,  11. 

Mice,  Ifit. 

Moses,  why  represented  with  horns  91 

Martello  towers,  9.  110.  173. 

roasted  for  hooping  cough,  197. 

Mother  Grey’s  apples,  88.  j 

Martin,  Cockerell,  and  Hopkins*  families, 

as  a medicine,  435.  511. 

Moimtfort,  assassination  of.  516  | 

392. 

Miching  Mallecho,  358. 

M.  (R.  G.  P.)  roas'.ing  mice  for  hoopins: 

Martin  familv,  .500. 

Midsummer  fires,  101. 

cough,  197.  “ 

Mai  tinet,  118.  167  . 220. 

Midwives,  licensed,  4(j8.  499. 

on  damasked  linen,  199, 

Martyr  (Peter),  allusion  in,  101. 
Mary’s  days,  language  of  Queen,  21. 

Miland  (John)  on  Nicholas  Ferrar  of  Little 

M.  (R.)  on  division  of  intellectual  labour. 

Gidding,  118. 

490.  * 

Mass,  its  supposed  eijinology,  129.  393. 

Mildew  in  books,  103.  173.  2)6. 

MS8.  (old),  queries  concerning,  70. 

Masson  (Gustave)  on  Burnet  as  a historian, 

Milton,  new  edition  of,  21.  92. 

M.  S.  11.  on  colfee  black  broth,  69 

372. 

Milton's  works,  Bohn’s  edition  of,  24. 

JI.  S.  (J.)  on  early  poetry,  375. 

— on  Pascal’s  JLettres  Provinciales,  277. 

Milton,  notes  on,  53.  115.  I4S. 

Munchausen  (Baron),  519 

335. 

, dedication  to,  by  Antonio  Malatesti, 

Murderer  hanged  wlien  pardoned.  3,79 

Masters  of  the  pastimes  and  mayor  of  mis- 

14.). 

M.  (W.  L.)  on  Bonny  Dundee  Graham  of  1 

)ule,  132. 

Milton’s  Penseroso,  153.  345. 

Claverhouse,  13  4- 

Materre  on  Peckard’s  Life  of  Ferrar,  445. 

Lycidas,  246. 

Minar’s  Book  of  Antiquities,  344.  412. 

M.  IW.)  on  Cupid  and  Psyche,  247.  | 

Matfelonensis  on  execution  of  Charles  I., 

on  meaning  of  mocker.  519.  ! 

140. 

Minot  (Laurence',  266. 

M.  (X.  P.)  on  Arabic  numerals,  339.  | 

Mathews  on  execution  of  Charles  1.,  153. 

Mistletoe  on  oaks,  211. 

on  Bacon  family,  347.  i 

Mathieu’s  (P.)  Life  of  Sejanus,  215. 

as  a Christmas  evergreen,  267. 

Mynyddysiwyn,  in  iVlon.mouthshire,  9.  ; 

Matrimony,  solemnization  of,  4uL 

M.  (J.)  on  the  emancipation  ofthe  Jews,25. 

Myth  of  iUidridge,  509.  ‘ j 
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N. 

N.  on  crosiers  and  pastoral  staves,  412. 

» — " on  Pontefract  on  the  Thames,  57. 

N.  (A.)  on  Darvon  Gatheraii,  286. 

■ on  Minar’s  Book  of  Antiquities,  412. 

N.  (A.  D.)  on  a test  of  witchcraft,  4U4. 
Naboc  on  curfew,  i03. 

on  Melancthon’s  epigram,  111. 

Naso  on  Guy’s  porridge-pot,  187. 

National  airs  of  England,  392. 

National  debt,  4U8. 

National  excellencies  of  England,  dis- 
courses of,  345. 

Nautilus  on  mariner’s  compass,  56. 

N.  (D.)  Oil  Queen  Elizabeth’s  visit  to 
Lord  Bacon,  408. 

on  Sir  Gregory  Norton,  Bp.rt,  216. 
Necklaces  (Shaw),  512. 

N.  (E.  L.)  on  parallel  passages^  31. 

on  Trogus  Fompeius,  3U9. 

Nepcmuc  (St,  John),  317.  347. 

Newspapers,  history  of,  375. 

“ Never  did  cardinal  bring  good  to  Eng- 
land,” 424.  450.  4d7.  522, 

New's,”  and  “ noise,”  derivation  of,  23. 
News,  notes  on  derivation  of,  8i.  106.  i37» 
135.  218.  397. 

— a few  old  materials  for  its  elucidation, 
180. 

N.  (G.)  on  “ Speak  the  tongue  that  Shaks^ 
peare  spoke,”  219. 

N.  (G.  W.)  on  “ Gradely,”  334. 

Nichols  (John  Gough)  on  capture  of  Henry 
VI.,  228. 

on  Caxton’s  printing  office,  122.  142. 

234. 

on  the  collar  of  Esses,  and  collar  of 

the  king  of  Scotland,  i-iU.  249.  S3U.  362. 

on  Queen  Elizabeth’s  translation  of 

Boethius,  169. 

N.  (J.  D.  N.)  on  Arminian  nunnery,  445. 

N.  (J.  G.)  on  Carpatio,  247. 

on  remains  of  James  11.,  281, 

on  Scrum  and  Barum,  iU8. 

N.  (J.  K.)  on  by  the  bye,  424. 

— - on  Eisell,  315. 

on  St.  Cuthbert,  325. 

N.  (L.  R.)  on  commoner  marrying  a peer- 
ess, 230. 

Nocab  on  Bacon  family,  origin  of  the  name, 
247. 

“ Noise”  and  “ news,”  derivations  of,  81. 
1U6.  138.  218:397. 

Noli  me  tangere,  153.  219.  253.  452. 
Nonjurors,  oratories  of,  354.  421.  467. 
Norfolk  dialect,  217.  365, 

popular  rhymes,  J50, 

North  sides  of  churchyards  unconsecrated, 
55.  126.  253. 

Northamptonshire  (South),  folk  lore  of,  36. 
164, 

Norton  (Lady  Frances),  430.501. 

Norton  (Sir  Gregory,  Bart.),  216.  250. 
Norwich  (Earl  of),  George  Goring,  65. 

— — , and  his  son,  George  Lord  Goring, 
86. 

Notaries  Public,  414. 

Notes  and  Queries,  193.  242. 

— , advice  to  tlie  editor,  and  hints  to  con- 
tributors, 337. 

— , a word  prefatory,  on  commencing 

Voi.  II.,  1. 

, our  predecessors,  193. 242. 

J address  to  our  friends  on  the  publica- 
tion of  the  hfty-secona  number,  353. 
Novus  on  Comment,  in  Apocalypsiii,  61. 

on  Andrewes’s  Tortura  Torti,  318. 

— ^ — on  bookbinding,  308. 

- — on  Jeremy  Taylor’s  works,  380. 

on  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  319, 

N.  (R.)  on  licensing  of  bocks,  359. 

N.  (S.)  on  “ Gradely,”  334. 

on  Scblegel  on  cliurch  property  in 

England,  215, 

N.  a\)  on  execution  of  Charles  I.  and  Earl 
Stair,  347. 

— — on  Fairfax’s  Tasso,  325. 

on  gold  in  California,  336. 

N.  (T,  S.)  on  punishment  of  death  by 
burning,  51. 

Numerals,  Arabic,  27.  61.  294.  470. 
Numismatics,  238. 

Numismatic  queries,  replies  to,  42. 

Nursery  rhyme,  “Come  when  you  are 
called,”  135. 

N.  (W.)  on  the  Worm  of  Lambton,  27. 

O. 

Oates  (Titus),  autograph,  404. 

Oath  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  182. 

Occleve,  Chaucer’s  portrait  by,  442, 

“ Ockley’s  History  of  the  Saracens,”  277. 
Octogenarius  on  pmushment  of  death  by 
burning,  260. 

Ogden  Samuel),  105. 

— — family,  73.  106. 

Old  Bailey,  on  the  punishment  of  death  by 
burning,  90. 

Oldenburg  horn,  417.  516. 

Oliver  and  Roland,  132. 

Omens  from  birds,  435. 

Omnibuses,  215, 

“ One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,”  217. 

Orchard,  derivation  of,  393. 

Organ-blower,  the  term,  374. 

“ Orkneyinga  saga,”  278. 

Orkney  under  the  Norwegians,  309. 
Ormerod  (George)  on  mistletoe  on  oaks, 
214. 

on  Scotch  prisoners,  379. 

Orosius  (Alfred’s),  177. 

Osmuiui  the  Waterman,  199. 

Osnaburg  bishopric,  358.  447.  484,  500. 

Our  world,  71. 

Overyssei  superstition,  356, 

Owen’s  epigram,  translation  of,  4C0. 

Owls,  164. 

Owl  is  abroad,  scng  of,  393.  495. 

Oxfoid’s  (Earl  of)  patent,  235.  255. 
Oxoniensis  on  Lord  John  Townshend’s 
poetical  works,  9 

— Nondum-graduatus,  on  bands,  23. 

P. 

P.  on  Chaucer’s  portrait,  by  Occleve,  442. 
PaciHcus,  on  the  Rebel,  34. 

Pagmnian  version  of  the  Scriptures,  422. 

“ Fair  of  Twises,”  327. 

Pallet,  meaning  of,  41. 

Palmerston  (Lord),  lines  attributed  to,  30. 
Pancras  (St.)  Old  Church,  464.  496. 
Pandects,  Florentine  edition  of,  421.  459. 
Pantheotj,  404. 

Papal  bulls,  true  or  false,  491, 

Paper  hangings,  208. 

Paper  mill,  the  lirst  in  England,  473.  522. 
Parallel  passages  in  celebrated  authors,  31. 

19(5.  233.  373.  458.  491. 

Parish  registers,  1. 

- — — tax,  iO.  6U. 

— — in  London, 18. 

Parliament,  etymology  of,  85.  139.' 

Parr  (Queen  Catherine),  MS.  book  of 
prayers  belonging  to,  167. 

“ Parse,”  the  meaning  of,  318.  430.  522. 
Parson,  the  Stattbrdshive  giant,  135.  314. 
Fartrige  family,  230.  286. 

— - (J.)  on  the  Partrige family,  230. 
Partington  (Mrs.),  377.  4U.  450, 

Pascal  and  his  editor  Bossut,  277.  335. 
Paslam  (C.)  on  mice  as  a medicine,  510. 

oirmeaning  of  cauking,  520. 

Pasquinade  on  Leo XII.,  131. 

Past.er  or  Plaister,  102. 

Passilodion  and  Berafrynde,  515. 

Pastoral  staff  and  crozier,  3l3.  523. 

Faying  through  the  nose,  348. 

Peacock  (E  , jun.),  on  Lord  Delamere,  104. 
Peal  of  bells,  anecdote  of,  347. 

Pears  (Stewart,  A.)  on  portrait  of  Sir  P. 

Sydney,  by  Paul  Veronese,  296. 

Peep  of  Gay,  118. 

Pedestrian  on  dales  in  Yorkshire,  154. 

Pedlar’s  Song,  by  Shakspeare,  39k 
Pen-and-ink  on  cultivation  of  geometry  in 
Lancashire,  8.  438. 

Peniteas  Cito,  its  authorship,  422. 

Penny,  derivation  of,  78.  174. 

“ Peuseroso,”  Milton’s,  34.5. 

“ Pension,”  meaning  of,  134.  268. 

Periergus  BibUophiluson  apassagein  “The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,”  and  on  con- 
jectural emendation,  322. 

— — on  misplaced  words  in  Shakspeare’s 
“ Troilus  and  Cressida,”  386. 

on  corrigenda  of  printer’s  errors,  388. 

Perjury,  papers  of,  182.  316. 

Perrot  (Sir  John),  217.  ~54. 

P.  (F.  T.),  the  Carpenter’s  Maggot,  104. 

P.  (G.)  on  “ Gradely,”  334. 

P.  (H.)  Cardinal  Alien’.s  admonition,  497, 

on  Pof«r  Pillgarlsck,  392. 

Philanthropos, cheap  booksof  reference,  213. 
Philip  11.  of  Spain,  ins  letters  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  102.  i 

Phillipp’s  (Sir  'I'homas)  manuscripts,  460.  | 

Philo-Chaucer  on  Nicholas  Brigham’s 
works,  136. 

on  pilgrims’  read  to  Canterbury,  199. 

Pbilo.sophy,  Boetius’  Consolations  ofj  56. 
Philobiblon,  translation  of,  153.  202. 

Pigeons,  165. 

Pilgrim’s  road  to  Canterbury,  199.  237. 268,  [ 

269. 316.  j 

Pimlico,  13.  ! 

Piskies,  or  Pixies,  legends  of,  475.  511.  ' 

514.  1 

Pistol  and  Bardolph,  152. 

Pixey  Legends,  514. 

Pixies  or  Pjskies,  475.  511.  614. 

P.  (I.  Z.)  on  crozier  and  pastoral  staff,  248. 

« — — on  Noli  me  tangere,  253. 

P.(L,Jun.)  on  meaning  of  ” 'J'hwaites,”521.  ! 
Plain  Sense  on  “ He  who  runs  may  read,”  | 
439. 

Plaister  or  Paster,  1C2. 

Pianclie  (J.  H.)  on  Guy’s  armour,  252.  I 

on  collar  of  SS  , 393.  ^ 

Playing  cards,  462.  517. 

“ Please  the  psgs,”  423.  ; 

Plectrum  on  Chantrey’s  sleeping  children 
in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  70. 

P.  (L.  G.)  on  Croker’s  Boswell,  374.  | 

Piunket  (Lord)  and  St.  Agobard,  226.  j 

“Piurima  Gemma,”  author  of,  133. 

Poa  cyuosuwides,  397. 

Poeta  Anglicus,  167.  232. 

Poet  Laureates,  20. 

Poetry  early,  queries  respecting,  374. 

— — J ancient,  pretended  reprint  of,  463, 
Poisons,  424. 

Poker,  204. 

Pole  money,  231.  285. 

Foley  (. hr  John)  and  the  Golden  Frog,  76. 
Pontefract  on  the  Thames,  56.  205. 

Pool  of  the  Black  Hound,  legend  of,  515. 

Poor  Pillgarlick,  392. 

Poor  Robin’s  almanacks,  268. 

Pope  and  Bishop  Burgess,  310. 

Pope’s  Villa,  47k 
Popular  rhymes,  356. 

Porridge-])ot,  Guy’s,  187. 

Person’s  imposition,  71.  1C6. 

— epigram,  278. 

Portrait  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  431. 

— , unknown,  217. 

Poultry,  164. 

Power  of  prophecy,  196- 
P,  (P.)  on  vineyards,  446. 

P.  (R.)  on  “ De  male  qutesitis,”  &c.,  167. 
Praed  s Poetical  Works,  238. 

Prayers  and  preaching  distinct  services,  95. 
Preaching  in  nave  only,  95. 

Prelates  of  France,  iS2  252. 

Presages  of  death,  116. 

Prelum  Ascensiaiuiin,  422. 

Price  (E.  B.)  on  umbrellas,  25. 

on  wood  carving,  Snow  Hill,  220. 

— on  Eikon  Basilike, 255. 

-- — on  riots  of  London,  333. 

— - on  chimney-money,  379. 
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Price  (RB.)  on  curfew,  175. 

R.  (.•\.  B.)  on  clergy  sold  for  slaves,  253. 

Rimbault  (Edward  F.)  on  Riuling’s  anno- 

; on  puzzling  e|>itaph, 

on  Querela  Cantabrigiensis,  448. 

tated  Langbaine,  407. 

on  water  marks  on  writing-paper,  347. 

on  8ir  Robert  Howard,  218. 

on  Francis  Lemon,  the  poet,  117. 

Price  (K.)  on  Socinian  boast,  412. 

K;ib  Surdam,  meaning  of,  493. 

on  London  Bridge  is  broken  down,  338. 

“ Pride  of  the  morning,”  small  rain  so 

*•  Race,”  in  sh  pbuildmg,  meaning  of,  72. 

queries  concerning  old  MSS.,  70 

called,  309. 

Raiiix,  ilerivation  of,  362. 

Oil  Long  Meg  of  Westminster,  13L 

j Prin  (John  6.  A.)  on  Kilkenny  cats,  71 

Rainbow,  89. 

on  the  term  ” Organblowcr.”  374. 

! Printer’s  errors,  corrigenda  ot,  388. 

Kam,  ot  Darby,  23o. 

on  song  of  “ The  Owl  is  abroad,”  496. 

Prisciaii  on  Haberdasher,  Martinet,  167. 

Randal  (Jjhn),  epitaph  on,  517. 

on  the  first  paper-mill  in  England,  473. 

Prisoners  (Scottish)  sold  to  plantations. 

Ransom  of  an  English  nolileman,  9. 

on  pretended  reprint  of  ancient  poetry. 

379.  448. 

” Rapido  contrarius  orbi,”120.  159.  253. 

4K3. 

Prolocutor  of  convocation,  21. 

Rathbone  Place,  404. 

on  Samuel  Rowlands  and  the  “ Choice 

Prophesying  before  death,  435. 

Kawlinson  (Robert)  on  swans  hatclied  dur- 

of  Change,”  420. 

Prynne  or  I/ilburn,  118. 

1*  ing  tlmnder,  511. 

— on  Parsons,  Staffordshire  Giant,  314. 

P.  (S.)  on  Cardinal  Chalmers,  493. 

Rayned  Deer,  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  the 

on  Stepony  ale,  346. 

on  Slone’s  diary,  480. 

on  portrait  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  497. 

linding  of  the,  103. 

Publishers  liints  to,  439.  492. 

R.  ( B.)  on  “ NoU  me  tangere,”  153. 

on  the  Duke  of  Warton’s  poetical 

PuUeney’s  ballad  ” The  Honest  Jury,”  147. 

■ on  Pimlico,  13. 

works  and  Titus  Oates,  464.  , 

Punishment  of  death  by  burning,  G.  50.  90. 

R (C.  I.)  on  “ Noli  me  tangere,”  452. 

on  Lady  Jane  of  VVestmoreland,  485. 

P'5.  260. 

on  Pusan,  27. 

on  “The  Widow  of  the  VVood,”  406.  1 

Pus  in,  moaning  of,  27. 

— — on  smoke  money,  2G9. 

on  a mistake  about  George  Wither,  I 

Puzzling  epitaph,  31 1.  346. 

] ” P.  V.”  tlie  meaning  of,  440. 

1 P.  (W.)  on  Chaucer’s  portrait  by  Occleve, 

on  Tristan  d’ Acunlia,  413. 

293. 

R.  (D.  P.)  on  death  of  Richard  II.,  418. 

on  George  Wither,  the  poet,  a printer,  ! 

Reader  (A)  on  curfew  at  Over,  near  Wins*- 

390.  1 

4S5. 

ford,  31 2.  j 

on  traditional  story  concerning  Cardi-  j 

on  Dr.  Thomas  Bever’s  Legal  Polity 

Re.tiier  ( VV.)  on  Guy’s  porridge  pot,  118.  1 

nal  Wolsey,  390.  ! 

1 of  Great  Britain,  2.54. 

Rebecca  — charade,  77.  1 

Ringelbergius,  376. 

1 ——on  hanging  out  the  broom,  226. 

Rebel,  the,  34. 

Kinging  a hand-bell  before  a corpse,  478. 

on  Nicholas  Breton's  Fantasticks,  476. 

Red  hand  and  the  Holt  family,  506.  i 

Ring,  Viscount  Dundee’s,  70. 

on  Nicholas  I'errar,  485. 

— , Holt  family,  Ashton  church,  451.  1 

Riots  in  London,  273.332.  44G. 

on  Thurscross,484. 

Red  Sindon,  495.  | 

R.  (J  ) on  epitaph  on  Jolin  Randall,  517. 

P.  (\V.  H ) on  playing  cards,  517. 

Reed  (Isaac)  on  Alderman  Beckford,  262. 

R.  vJ.  C.)  on  Baron  Munchausen,  519. 

Pwcca,  query  on  Aubrey  family,  72. 

Regiolapidensis,  Thomas,  406. 

on  Becket,  469. 

on  Oarvon  Galherall  and  St.  Uncum- 

“ Regis  ad  exemplar,”  267.  3Sl. 

on  Becket’s  mother,  270.  364. 

ber,  286. 

“ Regis  ad  exeinplam  totus  componitur 
orbis,”  381. 

Relton  (F.  13.)  on  an  alms  dish,  516. 

on  Father  Blackhal,  421. 

_ on  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
dead,  4.35. 

Q- 

on  cliild’s  book  by  Beloe,  495. 

on  Osnaburg  Bishopric,  500. 

on  power  of  prophesying  before  death,  ' 

435. 

Q.  (2.)  on  passage  from  Burke,  S.->9. 

Remains  of  James  11.,  427. 

on  the  troubles  of  Frankfort,  349.  1 

y.  (F.)  on  Albanian  literature,  323. 

Renouard  (G.  C.)  on  umbrellas,  25.  ! 

on  the  nonjurors,  421.  i 

on  America,  277. 

Roves,  alias  Michael  Servetus,  187. 

R.  (J.  H.)  on  Margaret  Dyneley,  358.  | 

11.  (L.  M.  M.)  on  ” Bamboozle,”  266.  1 

on  Can  du  plera  meleor  cera,  475. 

11,  (F.  B.)  on  the  Rolliad,440. 

on  coins  of  Gando))hares,  298. 

on  Bishop  Dunient  and  the  Stafford- 

on  Modena  family,  266.  1 

1 on  collar  of  SS.,  393. 

shire  historians,  309. 

R.  (M.  C.'  on  vineyards,  446. 

on  etymological  notes,  276. 

R.  (G.)  on  Roman  Catholic  theology,  347. 

R.  (N.  E.j,  a subscriber,  on  sitting  during  i 

1 — on  I'astitocalon,  295. 

on  scalping,  78. 

the  Lessons,  285.  ' 

1 on  Kongs  skuggsia,  298. 

Rheumatism,  37. 

, on  Luther’s  hymns,  413.  ■ 

on  Luther’s  Hymns,  327. 

Rhymes,  popular,  515. 

Roberd  the  Robber,  321. 

on  numerals,  '.'94. 

Rii>,  why  the  first  woman  formed  from  a. 

Robertson,  ot  Muirtown,  135.  172.  253.  i 

on  Poa  Cvnosuwides,  392. 

2iS.  264. 

(J.  C.)  on  grant  of  leave  to  the  Earl  of  , 

on  satirical  medals,  298. 

Richard  II.,  death  of,  391.  447. 

Sussex  to  be  covered  in  the  royal  pro-  ; 

— — oil  Satvavrata,  308. 

Richardson  family,  230. 

sence,  264.  i 

- ■ - on  whales,  .308. 

Richardson  (G.  Bouchier)  on  curfew  at 

Robins  and  wrens,  164. 

[ Q.  (F.  S.)  on  insignia  of  mayoralty,  394. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  312. 

Rock  (Dr.)  on  “ .^dricus  qui  signa  funde- 
bat,”  23/. 

U.  (J.  S.)  on  the  meaning  of  Pallet,  41. 

— on  earwig,  28. 

Q*  IQ-  QO  o*'  Kegis  ad  Kxemplar,  267. 
y (T  H.)  on  “A  Chrysostom  t<)  smooth 

on  Fenkle  Street,  29. 

on  collar  of  SS.,  280.  i 

on  Long  Lonkin,  270. 

on  confession,  317. 

the  band  in,”  188. 

Riclimond  Hill,  the  Lass  of,  350. 

on  Dies  Ira?,  105. 

Q.  (0.  P.)  on  ‘‘  Never  did  cardinal  bring 

Ridley  (Bishop),  MSS.  of,  63. 

on  Abbe  Strickland,  237. 

1 good  to  England,”  4'24. 

Rimbault  (Edward  F)  on  Agapemone  of 

Roeque,  Jean,  query.  Who  was  he?  72. 

on  death  ol  Richard  II..  448. 

the  sixteenth  century,  50. 
on  “ Ale  draper,”  414. 

Koft'e  (A.)  on  death-bed  mystery,  356. 

on  a passage  in  “ Aids  well  that  ends 

1 on  mariner’s  compass,  4/0. 

i on  Members  lor  Durham  and  Calais, 

on  Andrew  Becket,  317. 

well,”  434. 

i 9- 

on  Arminian  nunnery,  407. 

on  ” Boethius’  Consolations  of  Philo- 

Rogers  (Thomas)  of  Horninger,  424  . 521. 
“ Roland  ” and  “ Oliver,”  132. 

on  wife  of  Edward  the  Outlaw,  318. 

Qu;ero,  on  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill,  103. 

i sophy,”  169. 

Rolle  (Alice),  72. 

Ouassior  on  Charade,  10. 

— on  Bolton’s  Ace,  497. 

Rolliii’s  Ancient  History  and  History  of 

yuarles,  was  he  pensioned  ? 171. 218. 

1 — • on  satirical  song  on  George  Villiers, 

the  Arts  and  Sciences,  357.  +91. 

yuasimodo  on  Cat  and  Bagpipes,  26G. 
“ Quern  Deus  vult  perdere,”  317. 

' Duke  of  Buckingham,  292. 

Rolliad,  authors  of  the,  114.  242.  373.  439. 

' on  Sir  George  Buc,  73. 

Roma  subterranca,  inscription  from,  263. 

Querela  Cantabrigiensis,  168. 

i on  “The  Carpenter's  Maggot,”  173. 

j on  Caxton’s  printing  office,  99. 

Roman  Catholic  theology,  279.  347. 

on  the  authorship  of,  238.  448. 

Roman  coin,  countermarks  on,  327. 

Querist  on  .®neas  Silviiis,  423. 

' — on  George  Chapman,  the  poet,  373. 

Rome,  ancient  and  modern,  21.  62. 

Query  put  to  a pope,  104. 

j on  the  churchwardens*  account  of  St. 

Romagnasi’s  works,  425. 

Qucstor,  on  Dandridge  the  painter,  442. 
Quin’s  incoherent  story,  405. 

j AnthoHn’s,  172. 

Roman  roads,  21. 

' ——  on  Colvil’s  Whigg’s  Supplication,  53. 

Rood  (black)  of  Scotland,  30S.  409. 

Quotations  in  Bishop  Andrewes,  284. 

on  Concollnel,  318. 

Room-paper,  when  introduced,  134. 
Roscommon  (first  earl  of),  325.  468.  521,  ' 

peerage,  498. 

Rose,  under  the,  323. 

wanted,  391. 

, notes  on  the  second  edition  of  Cun- 
ningham’s London,  211.  227.  404. 

on  Lord  Delamere,  158. 

R. 

on  Lady  Deloraine,  479. 

on  Edward  the  Confessor’s  crucifix 

Ross  (C.)  on  pole  money,  285. 

on  punishment  of  death  by  burning, 

R.  on  Cat  and  Bagpipes,  397. 

and  gold  chain,  406. 

61. 

on  Gaudentio  di  Lucca,  327. 

on  .strangers  in  the  House  of  Com- 

on  Hubert  le  Soeur's  brass  statues,  54. 

mons,  83. 

on  Hugh  Holland  and  his  works,  266. 

on  tax  on  births  and  marriages,  61. 

on  Rob.  Tnnes,  a Grub-street  i>oet,  16  >. 

Rotten  Row  and  Stockwell  Street,  235. 

R.  (A.)  on  *•  L’he  Owl  is  abroad,”  393. 

on  Dr.  King’s  poem  of  The  Toast,  480. 

Roukin’s  Philosophy  of  Shakspeare,  434. 
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Rowlands  (Samuel)  and  the  authorship  of 
“The  Choise  of  Change,”  419. 

Rowley  Powley,  74.  2.71. 

Royal  Society,  Jas.  West,  president  of,  382. 
— Coll,  on  aerostation,  381. 

on  Long  Friday  379. 

——  on  Shunamitis  Poeraa,  330. 

R.  R.  on  umbrellas,  25. 

R.  S.  on  papers  of  perjury,  182. 

R.  (S.  T.)  on  Wraxen,  366. 

Uuding’s  annotated  Langbaine,  407. 
Rushbearing,  197. 

Russian  language,  152.  190. 

Rusticus  on  Thomas  Regiolapidensis,  407. 

on  “ Welcome  the  coming. ’’  &c.,  188. 

R.  (W.  B.)  on  James  Carkasse’s  “ Lucida 
Intervalla,”  87. 

Rykelot,  A magpie  ? its  etymology,  153. 169. 


a 

Sabraz,  its  etymology,  153.  170. 

Saffron  bag,  217.  SIS. 

SauR  and  Crozier,  legend  of,  267.  429  468. 
Sale  of  gems,  drawings,  and  curiosities,  390, 
Salingen,  a sword  cutler,  135. 

Salt  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  150. 
Sanatory  laws  in  other  days,  99.  188,  189. 
Sanatory,  note  on  spelling  of,  131. 
Sandvicensis,  on  antiquity  of  smoking,  286. 

■ on  Cinderella,  298. 

on  scalping,  319. 

Sansom  (J.)  on  Athelstane’s  form  of  dona- 
tion.— Meaning  of  Somagia,  120. 

on  Avidius  Varus,  391. 

— — on  Brasichellen  and  Serpilius,  Expur- 
gatory Index, 37- 

on  “The  Baptized  Turk,”  461. 

— — on  Lord  Richard  Christophilus,  201. 

clergy  sold  for  slaves,  41. 

Cosin’s  MSS.,  40. 

on  Bishop  Cosin's  Conference,  295. 

on  death-bed  mystery,  52. 

on  derivation  of  Easter,  115. 

on  treatise  on  Equivocation,  446. 

on  cardinal’s  hat,  .56. 

— on  Jewish  music,  88. 
on  Lammas  Day,  88. 

on  living  dog  better  than  a dead  lion, 

62. 

. — on  a passage  in  Lucan,  89. 

on  Lux  Fiat,  89. 

on  north  sides  of  churchyards  uncon- 
secrated, 55. 

on  Poefa  Anglicus,  233 

on  power  of  prophecy,  196. 

on  Querela  Cantabrigiensis,  205, 

— ' on  rainbow,  89. 

on  scalping,  78. 

— on  Stephanus  Brulifer,  41. 

on  a passage  in  St.  Peter,  89. 

symbols  of  four  Evangelists,  45. 

on  ventriloquism,  88. 

Sapeote  motto,  30. 

Sarum”  and  “ Barum,”  108. 

Satirical  medals.  298.  347. 

poems  on  Willia.n  III.,  275. 

Satyavrata,  3 )8. 

Savenap,  meaning  of,  479. 

Save  one’s  bacon,  meaning  of,  424. 

Savez,  the  use  of  the  French  word,  5J6. 
Saying  ascribed  to  Montaigne,  278.  451. 

Sc.  on  meaning  of  Jezebel,  482. 

Scala  Coeli,  285.  451. 

Scalping,  practice  of,  78.  319. 

— — among  the  Scythians,  &c.,  141.  220. 
Scandal  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  500. 
Scandinavian  mythology,  141. 

priesthood,  311. 

Scarf  or  stole,  174. 

S.  (C.  F.)  on  Scotch  prisoners  at  Worces- 
ter, 297. 

— on  Scripture.^,  Roman  Catholic  trans- 
lations of,  Luther’s  familiarity  with,  229. 

Schlegel  on  church  property  in  England, 
2(5. 

Schomberg  House,  404. 

Schweickhardt,  the  artist,  378. 


Scotch  kilt,  62. 

Scoti^h  prisoners  at  Worcester,  297.  350. 
Scotland,  the  black  rood  of,  308.  409.  . 
Scottish  ballads,  illustrations  of,  50.5. 

Scott  (Michael)  the  wizard,  120.  189. 

— — . (Sir  Walter)  and  Erasmus,  31. 

Scott’s  Waverley,  308. 

Scotus  on  Beatrix  Lady  Tilbot,  478, 

on  Elizabeth  and  Isabel,  159. 

on  Handfasting,  342. 

— on  Lady  Morgan  and  Curry,  30. 

— — on  portrait  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  434. 

on  Smith’s  Vita;  Eruditissimorum,  441. 

— . Secundus  on  “ K»lt,”  470. 

Scriptures,  Roman  Catholic  translations, 

22y.  319. 

Scythians,  practice  of  scalping,  141.  220. 

S.  (D.)  on  George  Herbert’s  poems,  263. 

S.  (D.  V.)  As  lazy  as  Ludlum’s  dog,  42. 

on  “ Imprest  ” and  “ Debenture,”  40. 

on  line.s  on  “Our  world,”  71. 

S.  (E.)  on  Dutton  family,  77. 

on  specimens  of  Erica  in  bloom,  120. 

SeJem  animee,  &c.,  464. 

Sejanus,'P.  Mathieu’s  Infeof,  215. 

Seleucus  on  Cromwell’s  estates,  Magor, 
127.  HI. 

on  Folk-Lore  of  Wales,  388. 

on  “ Hook  or  by  crook,”  78. 

on  Long  Lonkin,  163. 

i Senex  on  punishment  of  death  by  burning, 
135. 

„ on  riots  of  London,  273.  447. 
Sepulchre,  watching  the,  270. 

Sermon’s  pills,  433. 

Servants,  on  hiring,  89.  157. 

Servetus  and  Calvin,  152.  187. 

Sexes,  their  separation  during  Divine  ser- 
vice, 94. 

S.  (F.  R ) on  Bonny  Dundee,  171. 

S.  (G.  A.)  epigrams  on  the  universities, 
108. 

on  Fairfax’s  Tasso,  360. 

. on  “ Rapido  contrarius  orbi,”  253. 
Shaftesbury  (Lord),  33. 

Shakspsare’s  use  of  words  “ captious  ” and 
“ intenible,”  354. 

use  of  the  word  “ delighted,”  200.  234. 

250.  329. 

— grief  and  frenzy,  275. 

HenryVIlI.,  query  who  wrote  it?  19S. 

Henry  VIII.,  further  * notes  on  the 

authorship,  305. 

— Troilus  and  Cressida,  misplaced  words 
in,  386. 

— . will,  27. 

Shakspeare  and  the  Old  English  actors  in 
Germany,  459. 

~ and  George  Herbert,  parallel  passages 
in,  373. 

and  Marlowe,  36  >. 

, passages  from,  135.  236. 

, a brass  rubber,  1 >2. 

“ She  ne’er  with  treacherous  kiss,”  136.  254. 
Sheridan’s  last  residence,  31. 

SliilUng,  etymology  of,  348. 

Shipster,  30.  91. 

Sh.  (J.)  on  the  connection  of  words,  — the 
word  “ freight,”  389. 

on  forlot,  firlot,  furlet,  397. 

on  Greek  particles,  illustrated  by  the 

Eastern  languages,  419. 

Shoes,  old,  thrown  for  luck,  196. 

Sholbus  (D.)  on  lights  on  the  altar,  495. 
Shorne  (Master  John),  387.  450.  .520. 
“Shunamitis  Poema,”  its  authorship,  326. 
380. 

Sibthorp  (Sir  Christopher),  his  ancestry, 
183. 

Sicilian  Vespers.  166. 

Siculus,  Jacobus  I’rcefectus,  424. 

S.  (I.  D.)  on  armorial  bearings,  494. 

Sidney  (Sir  P.),  portrait  by  Paul  Veronese, 
296. 

Simon  of  Ghent,  53. 140. 

Simpson  (W.  Sparrow),  query  author  of 
Dies  Ir$,  Dies  Ilia,  72. 

on  monumental  brasses,  29. 

Sinai,  burning  bush  of,  491. 


Singer  (S.  W.)  on  Antonio  Malatesti’s 
dedication  to  Milton,  146. 

— on  “The  Bar  of  Michael  Angelo,”  166. 
on  meaning  of  “ Drink  up  Eisell,” 

241. 

on  eisell  and  wormwood  wine,  315. 

of  a passage  in  “ The  Tempest,”  260. 

■ on  “ Essays  of  certain  paradoxes  : 
poem  on  Nothing,”  182. 

•—  etymological  queries,  204. 

on  Franz  von  Sickingen,  219. 

on  a French  poem  by  Malherbe,  104. 

on  gloves,  165. 

— on  Howkey  or  Horkoy,  10. 

on  the  Hudibrastic  verse,  3. 

Joachin,  the  French  ambassador,  230. 

. on  May  marriages,  .52. 

on  more  borrowed  thoughts,  82. 

— - on  “ news,”  180. 

— — » on  Shakspeare’s  use  of  the  words 
“ captious  ” and  ‘ intenible,”  354. 

— - on  Shakspeare’s  use  of  the  word 
“ delighted,”  201. 

— on  Ulrich  Von  Hutten  and  “The 
Epistol^e  Obscumrum  Virorum,”  121. 

— , notes  on  Dr.  Whichcote,  Michael 
Aynsworth,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  33. 
Sing  Tai'itararara  Rogms  all,  519. 

Singular  and  unique,  374. 

Sirloin,  origin  of  name,  268.  331. 

Sitting  cross-legged,  407. 

— — during  the  Lessons,  246.  597- 

3.  (J.)  on  mode  of  computing  interest,  435. 

S.  (J.  A.),  Pope  Felix,  42. 

S.  (J.  D.)  on  armorial  bearings,  479. 

on  Speke  family,  479. 

S.  (J.  T.)  on  juice  cups,  174. 

“ Skeleton  in  every  house,”  231. 

Skipwyth  (Sir  William),  26. 

SkyringfG.  W.)  on  the  meaning  of  “ wrax- 
en,” 267. 

S.  L , translation  of  the  Philobiblon,  153. 
Sleeping  children,  Chantrey’s,  70. 

Slingsby  (Lady),  71.  93. 

Small  words,  a note  on.  305.  349. 

Smirke  (E.)  on  poker,  205. 

Smith  (O.)  on  riots  in  London,  447. 

Smith’s  Obituary,  389. 

— Vit£e  Eruditissimorum  ct  lllustrium 
Virorum,  441. 

Smoke  money,  120.  174  269.  344. 

Smoking,  the  antiquity  of,  216.  236.  465. 
520. 

S.  (M.  N.)  on  Chaucer’s  monument,  420. 
Snakes,  164.  511. 

.eating,  a charm  for  growing  young, 

130. 

Snake  charming,  511. 

Sneck-up  or  snick-up,  13. 

Snow  Hill,  wood  carvingon,  134.  220. 

Snow  (RoberO  on  “ Bawn,”  94. 

— — on  the  low  window,  111. 

on  the  story  of  “ Three  men  and  their 

bag  of  money,”  172. 

Soc.  (C.  R.)  on  sanitary  laws  of  other  days, 
189. 

Socinian  boast,  375.  412.  483. 

Solingen,  135. 170. 

Somagia,  meaning  of,  120.  187. 

Songs,  old,  237. 

of  the  fourteenth  century,  English 

and  Norman,  335. 

Sonnet,  to  prove  that  black  is  white,  475. 

S.  IF  on  Camden’s  poem  on  marriage  of  the 
Thames  and  Isis.  .392. 

S.  (P.  C.  S.)  on  the  derivation  of  “ news,” 
107. 

— — . on  Gray’s  Elegy  in  Portuguese,  395. 

on  Solingen,  170. 

Spa  Fields,  or  London  Spa,  404. 

Spring  Gardens,  404. 

“Speak  the  tongue  that  Shakspeare  spoke,” 
author  of?  125.  219. 

Speech  given  to  man  to  conceal  his 
thoughts,  318. 

Spoke  family,  479. 

Sperans  on  George  worn  by  Charles  I.,  135. 
Spes  on  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  “ The  Find- 
ing of  the  Rayned  Deer,”  103. 
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Spiders,  lfi5. 

Swans  hatched  during  thunder,  511. 

Thunder,  swans  hatched  during,  511. 

Spider  and  the  Fly,  245. 

— , the  singing  of,  475. 

Thwaites,  meaning  of,  441.  521. 

Spiders  a cure  for  ague,  259. 

, swearing  by,  392.  451. 

“ Tickhil!,  God  help  me  ! ” 452. 

Spurrell  (Wm.)on  Steele’s  burial  place,  430. 

S.  (W.  G.)  on  Bacon  family,  470. 

Tierney  (M.  A.)  on  Dodd’s  Church  History, 

S.  (R.)  on  Dr.  Euscby  Cleaver,  450. 

— — on  derivation  of  Penny,  78. 

456. 

S.  (R.  jun.)  on  the  origin  of  dragons,  517- 

— *’  Laus  tna,  non  tua  fraus,”  77. 

Tilbury,  aboriginal  chambers  near  62. 

S.  (R.  J.)  on  curfew  at  Waltham  on  the 

on  mother  of  Thomas  k Beoket.  78. 

Tiles,  ancient, 410. 

iWolds,  312. 

on  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Erasmus,  31. 

Timbs  (John)  on  hornbooks,  167. 
Tindal's  New  Testament,  374. 

wlien  docs  Easter  end  ? 43. 

Swift's  works,  on  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  sup- 

SS.,  collar  of,  134.  594.  475. 

posed  editorship,  309. 

Title-pages,  alteration  of,  326. 

S.  S.  on  collar  of  SS.,  394. 

Swords  worn  in  public,  110.  218. 

Titus  Oates,  autograph  of,  464. 

on  Morganatic  marriages,  231, 

S.  (Y.)  on  Lord  Mayor’s  Show,  460. 
on  the  Jews’  Spring  Gardens.  463. 

T.  (J.  M.)  oil  Twin  Sion  Catti,  12. 

on  vineyards,  446. 

T.  (K.  1.  P.  B.)  on  Cheshire  cat,  377. 

S — s.  (J.)  on  Letters  of  Horning,  419. 

Symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists,  12.  45. 

on  small  words,  306.  377. 

S.  S.  S.,  query  on  Alice  Rolle, 

Barum  and  Sarum,  21. 

— — on  hanging  out  the  broom,  22, 

Sympathetic  cures,  130. 

on  sirloin,  332. 

Tobacconists,  393.  414. 
Tobacco,  its  Arabic  name,  231. 

on  earwig,  28. 

on  etymology  ofTotnos,  237. 

T. 

in  the  East,  41.  60.  154. 

“ To  endeavour  ourselves,”  46. 

lines  attributed  to  Lord  Pahnerstcm, 

T.  on  Bacon’s  Advancement  in  Learning, 

Toothache,  37. 

so. 

466. 

“ Torn  by  horses,”  480.  522. 

on  the  New  Temple,  130. 

— — on  origin  of  the  word  “ culprit,”  475. 

Totness  Church,  376.  452. 

on  Totnes  church,  452. 

SirT.  Hhillipps’s  manuscripts,  460. 

, derivation  of,  175.  237. 

Wellington,  Wyrwast,  and  Cokam,  26. 

on  MSS.  of  Bishop  Ridley,  66. 

— — on  Lady  Slingsby,  71. 

Touchstone’s  dial,  405. 

S.  (S.  W.)  on  Chevalier  de  Cailly,  140. 
on  “ Flurimu  Gemma,”  133. 

Townshend  (Lord  John)  and  his  poetical 

— on  the  low  window,  55. 

works,  9.  4^  373. 

S.  (T.)  on  exhumation  of  a body  ominous 

T.  (A.)  on  Filthy  Gingran,  467. 

— on  Jeremy  Taylor’s  Doctor  Dubitan- 

T.  (P.)  on  Burton’s  Parliamentary  Diary 

to  the  family,  4. 

and  lobacconists,  .593. 

— — on  Folk  Lore,  36. 

tium,  325. 

cn  Cromwell  poisoned,  393. 

a hint  to  publishers,  492. 

Tace,  Latin  for  a candle,  45. 

scandal  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  393. 

St.  Antholin’s,  churchwardens’  accounts  of, 

Tailer  (Rev.  Thos.),  a London  dissenting 

Tracts,  devotional,  belonging  to  Oueen 

172. 

minister,  2G7. 

Katherine  Farr,  212. 

Stada  (Josias  Ibach),  27. 

Talbot  (Beatrix  Lady),  478. 

Traditions,  similarity  of,  513. 

Staffordshire  giant  (Parsons'),  135.  314. 

Talmud,  translations  of,  480. 

Trash, ” or  “ Skriker,”5i. 

Standing  during  reading  of  the  Gospel,  349. 

Tartary  and  America,  405. 

Travels  of  two  English  Pilgrims,  its  au- 

Statistics,  1. 

lasso,  translated  by  Fairfax,  359,  330.  377. 

thorship,  245. 

Statue  of  French  king,  epigram  on,  89. 

Tax,  parish  registers,  10.  60. 

Treasure  Trove,  166. 

St. Croix  (H.  C.  de)  borrowed  thoughts,  101. 

Taxes  on  births,  marriages,  &c.,  61. 

Trebor  on  passages  from  Shakspeare,  135. 

Steele’s  burial-place,  375.  414.  430. 

Taylor’s  (Jeremy)  Life  of  Christ,  5. 

Trevelyan,  (Sir  W.  C. ) on  Bawn,  27. 

Stephanas  Brulifer,  41. 

Doctor  Dubitantium,  325. 

on  Viscount  Dundee’s  ring,  70. 

Stephen  (D.  Rhys)  on  Mynyddyslwyn,  in 

Holy  Dying,  5. 

on  MSS.  of  Locke,  492. 

Monmouthshire,  9. 

Sermons.  5. 

on  the  Oldenburgh  horn,  516. 

Stephen  on  Gospel  oak  tree  at  Kentisli 

— . Works,  380. 

on  Thompson  of  Esholt,  412. 

Town,  407, 

Taylor  (John)  on  Junius  Identified,  259. 

‘‘  Te  colui  Virtutem,”  its  authorship,  267. 

on  Lord  John  Townshend,  373. 

Stephens  fGeorge)  Cupid  and  Psycho,  429. 

Trianon,  13.  47.  60.  62. 

on  Kongs  Skuggsia,  429, 

Tempest  (Mrs.),  407.  484. 

Tristan  d’Acunha,  358.  413. 

on  legend  of  a saint,  429. 

Tempest,  on  a passage  in  the,  259.  299.  337. 

Trogus  Pompeius,  309. 

— on  a passage  in  the  Tempest,  429. 

429.  499. 

True  Blue,  494. 

Stepliens’s  Sermons,  451. 

Temple,  the  New,  103.  123.  182. 

Irwyn  Pwcca,  SS9. 

Stevens  (George),  portrait  of,  476. 

, a or  they  in  Chaucer,  27. 

T.  (S.  P.  H.)  on  midwives  licensed,  408. 

(Captain  John),  359. 

Ten  children  at  a birth,  459. 

— on  translations  of  Talmud,  480. 

(David)  on  charm  for  king’s  evil,  68. 

Tenyson,  passage  from,  195.  479. 

Ts.  (R.)  on  scandal  against  Queen  Eliza. 

on  Waltheofs  execution,  221. 

Terra  Martis  on  cabalistic  authors, 468. 

beth,  500. 

Stepony  ale,  267.  346. 

T.  (E.  S.)  on  Arabic  numerals,  27-  339. 

Tucker  (old  Dan),  373. 

Stewart  (C.  J.)  on  Brasxchelli’s  E.xpurga- 

— — on  etymology  of  ‘‘  barbarian,”  78. 

Turk,  Baptized,  46. 

tory  Index,  111. 

on  Christian  captives,  30. 

Turkish  Spy,  12.  151. 

Steyne,  meaning  of,  108. 

on  coins  of  Constantius  II.,  254. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  Islington,  404- 
Turner  (Dawson),  quotations  wanted,  391. 

Strickland  (.\bbe).  198.  257.  270. 

on  countermarks  on  Roman  coin, 327. 

— (H.  E.)  on  the  Dodo  Queries,  24. 

on  Norfolk  dialect,  365. 

Twickenham,  did  Elizabeth  visit  Bacon 

St.  Leger’s  Life  of  Archbishop  Walsh,  103. 

Norfolk  popular  rhymes,  150.  • 

there  ? 408.  463. 

Stockwell  (St.),  and  Rotten  Row,  233. 

on  numismatics,  238. 

Twyford  on  Ogden  family,  73. 

Stone’s  Diarv,  480. 

on  throwing  salt  over  the  shoulder. 

Tyburn,  its  origin,  24:3. 

Stonehenge  (Stukeley's),  119. 

150. 

Types,  a lexicon  of,  246. 

St.  Paul,  mistake  in  Conybeare’s  and  How- 

on  Michael  Scott  the  Wizard,  189. 

Tyro  Etymologicus  on  Molten  Sea,  464. 

son’s  Life  of,  63. 

Toutha  on  Dr.  Maghin’s  Miscellanies,  13. 

on  inventor  of  a secret  cypher,  494. 

St.  Peter,  passage  in,  89. 

Strange  remedies,  435. 

Strangers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  17. 

T.  (G.)  on  curfew  at  Exeter,  312. 

T.  (G.  P.)  on  Erasmus’  Colloquies  — Apu- 
leius’  Golden  Ass,  461. 

Tysil  on  Pixey  Legends,  514. 

83.  124. 

Straw  necklaces,  512. 

“ Then  ” for  ” than,”  41-9. 

Thetas  on  “ Never  did  cardinal  bring  good 

u. 

St.  Saviour,  Canterbury,  church  of,  478. 

to  England,”  467. 

Ulricus’s  (Dr.)  Fraternitas  Cleri,  440. 

St.  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  182.  269. 

T.  (H.  G.)  on  Mav-dew,  474. 

Umbrellas,  25.  93.  126.  346.  491.  523. 

Stukeley,  medal  of,  40.  78. 
Stukeley’s  “ Stonehenge,”  119. 

on  Old  Dan  TiicKcr,  S73 

Unauthentic  works,  277. 

on  Passilodion  and  Berafryned,  515. 

(incumber,  St.,  286.  342.  381. 

St.  Wandrille,  Normandy,  abbey  of,  190. 

on  pixies  or  piskies,  475.  512. 

” Under  the  Rose,”  221. 

Subscriber  on  Easter  eggs,  52. 

on  snakes,  511. 

Unicom,  one  of  royal  supporters,  136,  221 

— on  “ Sing  Tantara'rara  Rogues  all,” 

on  Totness  Church,  376. 

Unique  and  singular,  374. 

519. 

Suffolk  Folk  Lore,  4. 

Sun  feminine  in  English,  21.  284. 

Thomas’  (St.)  Day,  509. 

Thompson,  of  Esholt,  263.  344.  412. 

Thoms  (W.J.)  on  burning  to  death,  or 

Uselul  versus  useless  learning,  293. 

, Rising  and  Setting,  its  authorship,  315. 

Surrey  Institution,  404. 

burning  of  the  hill,  498. 
——on  Sir  Gammer  Vans,  396. 

V. 

Sussex  (Earl  of)  to  be  covered  in  royal 

— on  Master  John  Shorno,  387. 

V.  on  Julin  the  drowned  city,  230.  380. 

presence,  264. 

on  St.  Uncumber,  342. 

on  mistletoe  as  a Christmas  evergreen, 

S.  (W.)  on  Gray’s  Elegy,  301. 

Thorn,  charm  for  a,  37. 
Three  Dukes  (The),  171. 

267. 

— on  Latin  epigram,  310. 

on  first  paper  mill  in  England,  522. 

on  “ Sedera  Anim$,”  464. 

Three  Mon  and  Money,  story  of,  132.  171. 

— - on  Poor  Robin’s  almanacks,  268. 

Swann  (J.)  on  epigrams  on  the  univer- 

"J'hruscross  (Dr.  Timothy),  441.  4S4. 

on  “ Torn  by  horses,”  522. 

eities,  88. 

Thrush,  cure  for,  512. 

Vans,  (Sir  Gammer),  story  of,  89.  279.  396. 
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Vault  interments,  21. 

Vavasour  of  Haslewood,  326. 

V.  (E.)  on  Arminian  nunnery,  445. 
on  Carucate  ofland,  9. 

— on  Herstmonceux  Castle,  477. 

on  Martelio  towers,  9. 

Venables  (E.)  on  Becket’s  mother,  361. 

— - on  smoke  money,  345. 

Ventriloquism,  88.  127  . 234  . 479. 

Veritas  on  Kollin’s  Ancient  History,  and 
History  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  492. 
Version  (meaning  of),  522. 

Viator  on  burning  bush  of  Sinai,  491. 

— on  the  crocodile,  491. 

— on  specimens  of  Foreign  English,  474. 

— on  St.  Thomas’s  Day,  510. 

<—  on  True  Blue,  494. 

on  the  umbrella,  491. 

Vida,  pass:»ge  in,  317- 

Villiers  (George)  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
satirical  song  on,  291. 

Vineyards,  392.  414.  446. 522. 

Viola  Sanctorum,  who  the  compiler?  440. 
Vivares  (engravings  by),  after  Claude.  72. 
V.  fM.)  on  Bastille,  MS.  records  of,  309. 
Volusemiis,  or  Wilson  ? (Thomas,)  311. 
Vondel’s  Lucifer,  507. 

V.(R.)  on  pilgrims’  road  to  Canterbury,  316. 
on  sweating  by  swans,  392, 


W. 

W.  on  Arabic  numerals,  470. 

— on  cavell,  46. 

on  curfew,  312. 

on  London  dissenting  ministers  — 

Rev.  Thomas  Tailer,  267. 

— on  wraxen,  366. 

(W.  1.)  on  havock,  270. 

—on  translations  of  Juvenal,  145, 
Walcott  (Mackenzie),  on  crozier  and 
pastoral  staff,  313. 

on  Irish  Brigade,  452. 

on  Judas’  bell,  Judas’  candle,  298. 

on  Scala  Coeli,  285. 

on  MS.  History  of  Winchester  School, 

463. 

— — on  vineyards,  446. 

Walrond  family,  134.  206.  284. 

Walsh,  St.  Leger’s  Life  of  Archbishop,  103. 
Walter  (H.),  plaister  or  paster  — Christian 
captives  — Members  for  Calais,  &c.,  102. 
Waltheof’s  execution,  167.  221. 

Warton,  Anthony,  56. 

Warton’s  (Duke  of)  Poetical  Works,  464. 
Warts  (charms  for),  19.  36.  68.  150.  181. 

226.  430. 

Wasps,  165. 

Wat  the  Hare,  349. 

Watching  the  sepulchre,  270. 

Water-marks  of  writing-paper,  310.  347. 
Way  (Albert)  on  etymological  queries,  169. 

— on  Master  J.  Shorne,  450. 

W.  (B.)  on  carucate  ofland,  75. 

— on  collar  of  S S.,  393. 

on  “ news,”  “ noise,”  137. 

— - on  Red  Sindon,  495 

W.  (C.  B.)  on  Byron’s  birthplace,  410. 
Wdn.  on  York  Building  Company,  278. 
Wedsecnarfon  swords,  110. 

— on  Folk-lore  rhymes,  259.  ' 

— on  Countess  of  Desmond,  317. 

on  mice  as  a medicine,  510. 

Weights  for  weighing  coins,  326.  522. 

” Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting 
guest.”  134.  188. 

Welle,  Robert  de,  71. 

Wellington,  26. 

Welsh  Folk  Lore,  588. 

— language,  136. 189. 


Welsh  money,  231.  346. 

Wens,  36. 

W.  (E.  N.)  on  meaning  of  “ race  ” in  ship- 
building, 72. 

on  California,  132. 

on  Feltham’s  works,  133. 

on  London  Bridge  is  broken  down,  338. 

on  Sir  John  Perrot,  217. 

— ^ — , whence  comes  ” Welcome  the  coming, 
speed  the  parting  guest  ?”  134. 

— — - Winstanley’s  Loyal  Martyrology,  95. 
West,  or  .stye  in  the  eve,  37. 

, burial  towards,  408. 

— (James),  President  of  Royal  Society, 
382. 

Westminster  Abbey,  Sir  HarryEnglefield’s 
fabric  accounts,  167. 

Westminster  wedding,  480. 

W,  (E.  S.  S.)  on  punishment  of  death  by 
burning,  6.  51. 

W.  (F.)  on  Bishop  Berkeley’s  successful 
experiments,  217. 

W,  (G.)  on  Cardinal  Erskine,  406. 

W.  (H.)  on  Dulcarnon,  78. 

on  Fizgig,  238. 

on  Robert  de  Welle,  71. 

Whales,  3U7. 

Whetstone  of  Reproof,  its  authorship,  231. 
W.  (H.  H.)  on  Dr.  Bowring’s  translations, 
219. 

Whichcote  (Dr.),  33. 

Whipping  by  women,  463. 

“ Whistling  wife,”  226. 

White  (A.  Holt)  on  black  doll  at  old  store 
shops,  511. 

(Rev.  Joseph  Blanco),  47. 

Whitsuntide,  etymology  of,  129. 

Whole  Duty  of  Man,  author  of,  292. 
Widow  of  the  Wood,  468. 

Wife  on  trial,  151. 

Wilkinson  (Henry)  on  aerostation,  251. 

on  Armenian  language,  189. 

on  mildew  in  books,  173. 

“on  Ziindnadel  guns,  343. 

(T.  T.)  on  geometry  in  Lancashire,  60. 

——  on  sirloin,  332, 

Williams  (Abp  ),  his  persecutor,  R.  K.,  21. 
William  III.,  satirical  poems  on,  275. 
William  of  Wykeham,  89.  110.  188. 
Wibchester  School,  MS.  history  of,  463. 
Window,  the  lov/,  55.  Ill, 

Winstanley’s  Loval  Martyrology,  error  in, 
95. 

"Wise  men  of  Gotham,  476.  520, 

Witchcraft,  a test  of,  404. 

Wither  (George)  mistake  about,  293. 

, the  poet,  a printer,  390, 

Witton  (J.  C.),  coins  of  Cojistantius  II., 42. 

— on  guineas,  238. 

00  Welsh  money,  231. 

, replies  to  numismatic  queries,  42. 
Wives,  custom  of  selling,  217. 

of  ecclesiastics,  451. 

Wizard,  Michael  Scott,  189. 

W.  (J.)  on  umbrellas,  25. 

W.  (J.  K R.)  on  Trianon,  13.  62. 

on  Steele’s  burial  place,  414. 

W.  (J.  L.)  on  a MS.  Book  of  Prayers  be- 
longing to  Queen  Catherine  Parr.  167. 

W.  (J.  M.)  on  “ One  holy  catholic  and 
apostolic  church.”  217. 

W.  (J.R.)  on  Sir  Oliver  Chamberlaine,  327. 
W.  (J.  S.)  on  ale  draper.— Eugene  Aram, 
360. 

on  fool  or  a physician,  &c,,  316. 

on  Milton’s  “ Penseroso,”  345. 

on  Ringelbergius,  376. 

"on  passage  in  Vida,  317. 

W.  (M  ) on  blackguard,  268. 

— on  combs  buried  with  the  dead,  269. 
on  “ Dat  veniam  corvis,”  405. 
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W.  (M.)  on  paper  hangings,  268. 

on  parallel  passages,  263. 

Wn.  on  Cosas  De  Espana,  39. 

W.  (O.)  on  portraits  of  Stevens,  Cotlon, 
and  Bunyan,  476. 

Wolsey  (Cardinal),  traditional  story  con- 
cerning, 390. 

Woman,  the  first  one  formed  from  a rib, 
213-  264. 

Wood-carving  in  Snow  Hill,  134.  220. 
Wood  paper,  21. 

Wood,  the  Widow  of  the,  406. 

Worcester,  Scotch  prisoners  at,  297.  350. 
Words,  small,  377. 

Wordsworth  (Wm.),  145. 

Worm  of  Lambton,  27. 

Wormwood  wine,  ^6.  346. 

— and  eisell,  315. 

Wraxen  (meaning  of),  267.  366. 

Wreford  (J.  Reynell,  D.D.)  on  the  remains 
of  James  II.,  427. 

Wrusum  or  Wursum,  its  etymology,  153. 

no. 

W.  (S.),  on  Dutch  language,  188. 

on  William  of  Wykeham,  188. 

W.  (T.)  on  Bible  and  key,  5. 

— on  Ergh,  Er,  or  Argh,  22. 

— — on  popular  rhyme,  356. 

on  unknown  portrait,  217. 

W.  (T.  T.)  on  divination  at  marriages,  117. 

— on  Trash,”  or  Skriker,”  53. 

on  cure  for  warts,  68. 

W.  (W.)  on  Billingsgate,  135. 

— on  Pope  and  Bishop  Burgess,  310- 
Wylgeforte  (St.),  381. 

Wyrwast,  26. 


X. 

X.  (A.  R.)  on  Robertson  of  Muirtown, 253. 

X.  on  author  of  “ Speak  the  tongue  that 
Shakspeare  spoke,”  135. 


Y. 

Y.  on  Echo  Song,  499. 

Y.  (E.  H.)  on  wile  of  Edward  the  Outlaw, 
279.* 

Yeowell  (J.)  on  Old  St.  Pancras  Church, 
496. 

on  the  oratories  of  the  nonjurors,  354. 

Y.  (J.)  on  Nicholas  Ferrar  and  the  Armi- 
nian  Nunnery  of  Little  Gidding,  444. 

— on  sitting  during  the  Lessons,  397. 
York  Building  Company,  278. 

Cathedral,  Carter’s  drawings  of,  40. 

Yorke  (Charles),  verses  attributed  to,  7. 
Yorkshire  dales,  guide  to,  154.  220. 

— — ballads*  478. 

” Yote,”  or  “yeot,”  derivation  of,  89.  220. 
Y,  (S.  H.)  on  Viscount  Castlecomer,  376. 
on  Judge  Cradock,  376. 

— on  descent  of  Edward  IV.,  37.5. 

on  Shakspeare  and  George  Herbert, 

373. 

Y.  (T.)  on  the  word  “ after,”  in  Rubric,  424.; 


Z.  on  coronet,  297. 

Ziindnadel  guns,  247.  343.  i 

Z.(X.)  on  butchers’  blue  dress,  485.  !| 

— high  spirits  a sign  of  calamity,  150.  ; 

on  passage  in  Love’s  Labour  Lost,  490;i 

on  To  save  one’s  bacon,”  499.  il 

Z.  (X.  Y.)  on  early  influence  of  Christi;| 
anity,  267.  ,i 

Z (Z.  A.),  tobacco  in  the  East,  41. 
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